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INDEX 


Abbott, Hon. Douglas C., Minister of 
Finance: ! 
statement of Government policy with 


respect to rent control, 1529. 


on position in respect to union dues and 
income tax, 1338. 


Absenteeism: 
India— 
absenteeism in Madras Province, 1345. 
United Kingdom— 
absenteeism in coal industry in 1948— 
third annual report of National Coal 
Board, 1220. 
plan to fine pit absentees withdrawn bv 
National Union of Mineworkers, 13. 


Accident Insurance: 
Northwest Territories— 
regulations under Workmen’s Compensa- 
_ tion Ordinance, 1568. 


Accident Prevention: 
Canada— 

Code of Practice for Window Cleanina. 
published by Canadian Standards 
Association, 677. 

Safety Consciousness in Industry—text of 
address prepared under direction of 
Dr. A. MacNamara, Deputy Minister 
of Labour, 825. 


revised safety regulations under 
Workmen’s Compensation Act govern- 
ing erection of derricks, drilling, 
cleaning, repairing, operation and 
maintenance of oil and gas well-drill- 
ing plants, rigs and equipment (Order 
14), 1003. 

review of bulletin on accident pre- 
vention, issued by I.A.P.A., 676. 


P.E.I.: provisions of new Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, 1435. 


amended regulations under Mining 

Act governing safety and health of 

workers in mines, 1257; legislative 

recommendation of Federation of 

Labour (T. and L.C.), 272. 

United Kingdom: The Prevention of Acci- 
dents to Young Workers—leaflet issued 
by Factory and Welfare Advisory 
Board, 16. 

US.A.: conference on industrial safety called 

by President Truman, 823. 


Alta.: 


Ont.: 


Que.: 






‘Accidents: 

resolution on retraining of physically in- 
capacitated miners, adopted by sub- 
committee at meeting of I.L.0. Com- 
mittee on Coal Mining, 860. 


54479—13 


Accidents—Con. 
Canada— 

analysis of 1948 fatalities by industries, 
causes, etc., 476, 514. 

fatalities during first, second and third 
quarters of 1949, 904, 1152, 1608. 

fatalities during third and fourth quarters 
of 1948, 99, 328. 

tabular reports, 187, 372, 514, 945, 1196, 
1655. 

twenty-third meeting of Association of 

Workmen’s Compensation Boards of 

Canada, 1514. 

amendments to Workmen’s Compen- 

sation Act recommended by Federa- 

tion of Labour (C.C. of L.), 566-67. 

Court awards damages for injury 
due to unsafe working conditions not- 
withstanding contributory negligence 
of workman, 621; annual report of 

Workmen’s Compensation Board 

(1948), 868. 

provisions of Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act, 388; provisions of Act re 
inquiries into accidents to employees 

of Government departments, 393. 

industrial accidents reported and 
benefits awarded in 1948, by Work- 

men’s Compensation Board, 1421; 

annual report of Factory Inspection 

Branch, Department of Labour (1947- 

48), 420. 

P.E.I.: provisions of Workmen’s Compen- 

sation Act, 1480-36. 

amendments to Workmen’s Com- 

pensation (Accident Fund) Act, 740. 

India.: provisions of Employees’ State 
Insurance Act (1948), 145. 

United Kingdom.: compensation for injury 
under National Insurance (Industrial 
Injuries) Act, 1946—annual report of 
National Coal Board, 1222; annual 
report of Chief Inspector of Factories 
(1947), 713; methods of restoring 
injured coal miners explained in 
pamphlet Learning at Every Step, 
published by Miners’ Welfare Com- 
mission of Great Britain, 1516. 

Japan: Labourers’ Accident Compensation 
Insurance Law of occupied Japan— 
results of I.L.0. survey of economic 
and social conditions, 1225. 

U.S.A.: provisions of agreements between 
United Steelworkers of America and 
major steel producers, 1518; welfare 
plan of Kaiser-Frazer Corporation 
and U.A.W., 145; California industrial 
injury survey, 1344; disability bene- 
fits law in New York state, 682. 


BCs 


Man.: 


Nfld.: 


Ont.: 


Sask.: 
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Accounts: 
See Public Accounts. 


Adult Education: 
Canada— 
support of Canadian Association for Adult 
Education, requested by C.C. of L., 
559. 


Affiliation: 
See Labour Unity. 


Agreements: 

resolution concerning the Settlement of 
Disputes Arising Out of the Inter- 
pretation or Application of Collective 
Agreements, adopted by Fourth 
Regional Conference of American 
States, members of the I.L.0., 1533. 

agreements on reciprocity with respect 
to social security benefits for certain. 
nationals, concluded between Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, Italy and 
Switzerland, and Great Britain and 
Ireland, 1845. 


Canada— 

monthly summary of collective agree- 
ments and wage schedules: 62, 174, 
297, 445, 598, 731, 872, 983, 1112, 1242, 
1414, 1555. 

monthly summary of agreements under 
Collective Agreement Act (Quebec): 
65, 177, 301, 449, 603, 735, 876, 986, 
1115, 1246, 1420, 1558. 

summary of collective agreements under 
Industrial Standards Acts: Alberta, 
68, 304, 606, 990, 1249; New Bruns- 
wick, 67; Nova Scotia, 303, 990, 1560; 
Ontario, 68, 308, 451, 990, 1249, 1561; 
Saskatchewan, 68, 304, 451, 605, 1561. 

rules of procedure of Canada Labour Rela- 
tions Board, 58. 

extent of collective bargaining between 
unions and employers’ associations or 
groups, 21. 

position of Halifax Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation under collective agreement 
clarified by Arbitration Committee, 
54. 

numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1948, by industry, 1521; 
in 1947, 255. 

renewal of Dominion-provincial farm 
labour agreements, 279. 

Polish veterans complete employment 
agreements, 5. 

agreement signed between Toronto Star 
and employees (editorial workers— 
American Newspaper Guild, CIO), 
678. 

principle of collective bargaining sup- 
ported by Canadian Chamber of Com- 
merce, 1526. 

resolutions concerning collective agree- 
ments adopted at convention of 
Oe CLM ASS8b! 


Agreements—C on. 


Canada—Con. 
collective bargaining rights for organized 
hourly-paid Government employees, 
requested by T. and L.C. and C.C. of 

L., 246. 
principle of accumulative sick leave for 
all workers as part of all wage agree- 
ments, supported by T. and LC., 
1361; recommendation re awarding 
of Government financed contracts, 


1361. 
collective agreements in certain indus- 
tries— 
brewery products, 887; tobacco prod- 
ucts, 892. 


edible animal products, 1445—dairy 
products, 1445; meat products, 1446; 
fish canning and packing, 1447. 

electrical products, 1183—electrical 
machinery and apparatus, 1134; radio 
sets and parts, 1138. 

flour milling, 1582-83; bread and cake 
baking, 1583; biscuit manufacturing, 
1584; confectionery manufacturing, 
1589; fruit and vegetable canning, 
1591. 

_ fur products, 79. 

leather and its products, 83—leather 
tanning, 83; boot and shoe industry, 86. 

primary textiles industry, 1263—knit- 
ting, 1268; woollen yarn and cloth, 
1272; cotton yarn and. cloth, 1275: 
rayon yarn and cloth, 1279. 

printing and publishing, 1009—daily 
newspaper industry, 1010; job print- 
ing and publishing, 1017; lithograph- 
ing and photo-engraving, 1020. 

production and distribution of electric 
current, 191. 

pulp and paper industry, 752; paper box 
industry, 761. 

tobacco products, 892; brewery prod- 
ucts, 887. 

Alta.: collective agreements under Indus- 
trial Standards Act, 68, 304, 606, 990, 
1249. 

N.B.: provisions of Labour Relations Act 
re collective agreements, 1567; col- 
lective agreements under Industrial 
Standards Act, 67. 

NS.: collective agreements under Indus- 
trial Standards Act, 303, 990, 1560. 

Ont.: collective agreements under Indus- 
trial Standards Act, 68, 303, 451, 990, 
1249, 1561. 

Que.: monthly summary of agreements 
under Collective Agreement Act, 65, 
177, 301, 449, 603, 735, 876, 986, 1115, 
1246, 1420, 1558; provisions of Labour 
Code, 616; statistical reports issued 
by Laval University—number of col- 
lective agreements covering wage 
earners, members of various labour 
organizations, 143; union security 
provisions in collective agreements, 
532. 
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Agreements—C on. 
Sask.: collective agreements under Indus- 


trial Standards Act, 68, 304, 451, 605, 
1561. 


United Kingdom.: payment by results— 


agreement between National Federa- 
tion of Building Trade Employees 
and building workers’ unions, 1204; 
number of collective agreements pro- 
viding vacations with pay, 144. 


US.A.: settlement of steel strike—pension 


and social insurance provisions of 
agreements reached between United 
Steelworkers of America and Bethle- 
hem Steel Corporation and _ other 
major steel producers, 1518; expansion 
of paid-vacation clauses in collective 
agreements, 1518-19; 40-hour week for 
non-operating railway employees, 534; 
policies adopted by A.F. of L. and 
C.1.O. units—agreement to co-operate 
in obtaining improved contracts with 
management in machine cigar in- 
dustry, 824; work pool designed to 
prevent lay-offs featured in contract 
between CIO electrical workers and 
American Pulley Company, 1206; pro- 
visions of agreement between five 
Chicago printers and employees 
(International Typographical Union), 
1342; agreement between Ford Motor 
Company and U.AW. providing pen- 
sions and social insurance—summary 
of proposed pension pl 
visions of contract sig between 
International Brotherhood of Paper- 
makers and Gould Paper Company, 
Lyons Falls, N.Y., 1206. 






CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES: 
Construction— 


bricklayers, Hamilton, 984; Sydney, 303. 


bricklayers, masons and tile _ setters, 
Halifax and Dartmouth, 1560. 


building labourers, Halifax and Dartmouth, 
1561; Kitchener and Waterloo, 1245. 
building trades, Chicoutimi, 987; Counties 
of Drummond, Arthabaska and Nicolet, 
605; Hull, 178, 989, 1559; Joliette, 
736; Montreal, 67, 178, 302, 605, 989, 
1420; Quebec, 988, 1116, 1247; St. 
Hyacinthe, 1247; St. Jerome, 1559; 
Sherbrooke, 178; Three Rivers, 1116. 
carpenters, Calgary, 984; Edmonton, 1418; 
Fort Frances, 1249; Halifax and 
Dartmouth, 1560; Hamilton, 984; 
Lethbridge, 1249; Oshawa and Whitby, 
451; Sault Ste. Marie, 1245; Toronto, 
1244; Windsor, 68; Yorkton, 304. 
carpenters and joiners, Winnipeg, 733. 


electrical workers, Edmonton, 1246; 
Halifax and Dartmouth, 1560; 
Kingston, 1249; Regina, 606; Windsor, 
68. 

mechanical construction and repair workers, 
Quebec district, 67, 1247. 





Agreements—Con. 
CLASSIFICATION By INDUSTRIES—Con. 
Construction—Con. 
painters, Cornwall, 304; MHalifax and 
Dartmouth, 990; Ottawa, 990; Sas- 
katoon, 605; Toronto, 1244; Winnipeg, 
1114. 
plasterers, Halifax and Dartmouth, 1561; 
Ottawa, 303. 
plumbers, Halifax and Dartmouth, 1561; 
Hull, 1248; London, 1245; Saint John, 
67; Saskatoon and Sutherland, 68; 
Winnipeg, 1113. 
sheet metal workers, Halifax and Dart- 
mouth, 1561. 
Logging— 
loggers, British Columbia Coastal Region, 
174; Ontario, 62; Shelter Bay, P.Q., 
1112. 
Manufacturing—animal foods— 
fish packing plant workers, North Sydney, 
599. 
meat packing plant workers, Edmonton, 
298; Montreal, Hull, Peterborough, 
Toronto, St. Boniface, Edmonton an 
Vancouver, 174. 
Manufacturing—electrical products and 
repair— 
radio service workers, Calgary, 304. 
Manufacturing—fur and leather products— 
fur workers, Winnipeg, 1415. 
fur workers (retail), Montreal, 1115. 
fur workers (wholesale), Montreal, 604. 
glove factory workers (fine gloves), Prov- 
ince of Quebec, 876. 
glove factory workers (work gloves), Prov- 
ince of Quebec, 735. 
leather workers, Oshawa, 873. 
shoe factory workers, Province of Quebec, 
65. 
shoe repairers, Saskatoon, 451; Three 
Rivers, 1115. 
Manufacturing—metal products— 
agricultural implement factory workers, 
Toronto and Brantford, 601. 
aircraft manufacturing workers, Malton, 
1556 
aircraft plant workers, Montreal, 176; 
Toronto, 300. 
aluminum plant workers, Arvida, 63, 64, 
1555; Kingston, 64. 
aluminum products plant workers, Toronto, 
447. 
aluminum workers, Shawinigan Falls, 983. 
automobile hardware plant workers, 
Oshawa, 732. 
electrical products plant workers, St. 
Catharines, 602; Toronto, 601. 
foundry workers, New Glasgow, 732; 
Trenton, 1243. 
garage and service station employees, 
Camrose, 990; Montreal, 736; Moose 
Jaw, 1561; Quebec, 1420. 
jewellery industry, Saskatoon, 451. 
mechanical construction and repair workers, 
Quebec district, 67, 1247. 
metal products factory workers, Montreal, 
446, 1118; St. Thomas, 177; Toronto, 
600. 
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Agreements—Con. 
CLASSIFICATION By INDUSTRIES—Con. 
Manufacturing—metal products—Con. 
metal products manufacturing workers, 
Beauharnois, 599; Oshawa, 1417; 
Winnipeg, 1418. 
metal products workers, Brantford, 874; 
Deloro, 446; Toronto, 64. 
ornamental iron and bronze industry, 
Montreal, 178. 
radio factory workers, Montreal, 599. 


railway car manufacturing workers, Tren- 
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sheet metal products factory workers, 
Montreal, 987. 

sheet metal workers, ‘Montreal, 178, 736. 

shipbuilding workers, Collingwood, Mid- 
land and Port Arthur, 1244. 

steel plant workers, Hamilton, 1244; 
Sydney, 1417. 

steel products plant workers, Montreal, 
Toronto and London, 299. 

steel products workers, New Glasgow, 731. 

stove and furnace manufacturing workers, 
Owen Sound, 447. 

wire and cable factory workers, Leaside 
(Toronto), 600. 


Manufacturing—miscellaneous— 
electrical products (neon) workers, Van- 
couver, 603. 
miscellaneous products workers, Chambly 
Canton, P.Q., 872. 


Manufacturing—miscellaneous wood 
products— 
woodworkers, Hornbeck, Granada and 
Chisholm, Alberta, 1417; The Pas, 
Manitoba, 1416 
Manufacturing—non-metallic minerals and 
chemicals— 
building materials workers, Province of 
Quebec, 302. 
chemical plant workers, Calgary, 732; 
Sarnia, 64; Windsor, 602. 
glassworkers, Toronto, 1556. 
paint and varnish manufacturing workers, 
Toronto, 875. 
paint and varnish plant workers, Toronto, 
448. 
soap factory workers, Toronto, 984. 
storage battery manufacturing workers, 
Toronto, 448. 
tile manufacturing workers, Kingston, 875. 
Manufacturing—printing and publishing— 
bookbinders, Toronto, 874. 
lithographers, Province of Quebec, 302, 
1420. 
printers (typographers), Montreal, 874. 
pHoyis trades, Montreal, 604; Quebec, 
178. 


Manufacturing—pulp, paper and paper 

products— 

paper box factory workers (corrugated 
paper), Province of Quebec, 987, 1558. 

paper box factory workers (uncorrugated 
paper), Province of Quebec, 301, 1246; 
Quebec District, 1247. 

paper mill workers, Toronto, 299. 

printing pressmen, Peterborough, 176. 


Agreements—C on. 
CLASSIFICATION By INDUSTRIES—Con. 


Manufacturing—pulp, paper and paper 
products—Con. 
pulp and paper makers, Hull, 175; Ottawa, 
7 


pulp and paper mill workers, Dolbeau, 
1416; Donnacona, 175; Dryden, 63; 
Merritton, 62; Mille Roches, 1242. 


Manufacturing—rubber and its products— 
rubber workers, Toronto, 298. 
Manufacturing—shipbuilding— 
shipbuilding workers, Halifax and Dart- 
mouth, 447. 


Manufacturing—tezxtiles and clothing— 

cotton textile workers, Marysville and 
Milltown, N.B. Cornwall and 
Hamilton, 1113. 

dress factory workers, Province of Quebec, 
604. 

embroidery workers, Montreal, 1415. 

ladies’ cloak and suit factory workers, 
Province of Quebec, 987. 

men’s and boys’ clothing industry, Prov- 
ince of Ontario, 451; Province of 
Quebec, 450, 735. 

men’s and_ boys’ 
Winnipeg, 731. 

millinery workers, Province of Quebec, 736. 

rayon textile workers, Cornwall, 1113. 

textile workers, Woodstock, 873. 


Manufacturing—tobacco and liquors— 
distillery workers, 298. 
tobacco factory workers, Montreal, 983. 


Manufacturing—vegetable foods— 

bakers, Calgary, 68; Moose Jaw, 1561; 
Regina, 451. 

bakers and bakery salesmen, Moose Jaw, 
304; Quebec, 735. 

bakers and delivery men, Three Rivers, 1246. 

bakery employees, Vancouver, 1414; 
Winnipeg, 598. 

bakery salesmen, Calgary, 68. 

cereal mill workers, Peterborough, 445. 


Manufacturing—wood products— 
plywood factory workers, Ste. Therese, 
PQ) S74. 
sash and door factory workers, Quebec, 
876; Vancouver, 1555. 
shingle mill workers, Vancouver, 446. 
woodworkers, British Columbia Coastal 
Region, 176. 
Mining—metal mining— 
iron miners, Steep Rock Lake, 297. 
metal miners, Tulsequah, B.C., 1112. 
Mining—non-ferrous smelting and: 
quarrying— 
quarry workers (building materials), Prov- 
ince of Quebec, 301. 
Service—business and personal— 
barbers, Red Deer, 991. 
beauty culture industry, Humboldt, 68; 
North Battleford, 68. 
hairdressers, Montreal, 1421. 
laundry and dry cleaning workers, Calgary, 
606. 
tavern employees, 1114. 
window cleaners, Montreal and district, 986. 


clothing workers, 
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Agreements—C on. 


CLASSIFICATION By INDUSTRIES—Con. 


Service—professional establishments— 
hospital and charitable institution 
employees, Quebec district, 1248. 


Service—public administration— 
fire fighters, Montreal, 1419; Saskatoon, 
1114. 
policemen, Montreal, 1419. 
Trade— } 
dairy employees, Quebec and Levis, 877. 
hardware and paint stores, Quebec, 1559. 
hardware store employees, Vancouver, 985. 
retail food stores, Quebec, 1248. 
retail stores, Chicoutimi, 1559; Quebec, 
736. 
wholesale and retail stores, Rimouski, 303. 


Transportation and Public Utilities—air— 
aircraft maintenance mechanics, Canada, 
734. 
air line pilots, Canada, 733, 734. 


Transportation and Public Utilities—electric 
railways and local bus lines— 
bus drivers and maintenance workers, 
Windsor, 1418 
street railway employees, Ottawa, 449. 
Transportation and Public Utihties—local 
and highway— 
cartage and storage employees, Regina, 68. 
taxi drivers, Toronto, 1561. 
truck drivers, Montreal, 989; Quebec, 178, 
1559. 


Transportation and Public Utihttes— 

water— 

checkers (ocean navigation), Quebec, 605. 

checkers and coopers (ocean navigation), 
Montreal, 1117. 

longshoremen, Halifax, 449; St. John, 449. 

longshoremen (ocean navigation), Mont- 
real, 1117; Quebec, 1116. 

National Harbours Board employees (cold 
storage plant), Montreal, 1558 

National Harbours Board employees 
(engineering, fleet, railway operating 
and stores department), Montreal, 
1557. 

National Harbours Board employees (grain 
elevator), Montreal, 1558. 

seamen, Great Lakes and St. Lawrence 
River, 985. 

ee (ocean navigation), Montreal, 
1117. 


AGREEMENTS RESULTING FRoM PROCEEDINGS 


UNbER THE INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND 
Disputes INVESTIGATION ACT: 
Abitibi Coach Lines and Transportation 
Company, Limited, Val d’Or, and 
employees, 1554. 

Alberta Wheat Pool, Vancouver, and em- 
ployees, 52. 

Geo. Burchell and Sons, Limited, South 
Nelson, and employees, 871. 

Canadian Marconi Company, Montreal, and 
ere (Trans-Oceanic Service), 

9. 

Canadian Marconi Company, and employees 
(radio telegraphers at coast stations 
2 radio officers in marine service), 


Agreements—C on. 
AGREEMENTS RESULTING FROM PROCEEDINGS 


UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND 
Disputes INvrEsTIGATION Act—Con. 

Canadian National (West Indies) Steam- 
ships, Limited, and employees, 52. 

Canadian Pacific Transport Company, 
Limited, Brandon, and employees, 431. 

Canadian Transport Company, Limited, and 
employees, 52. 

Canadian Union Line, Limited, and em- 
ployees, 52. 

Chatham Industries, Limited, South Nelson, 
and employees, 871. 

Consolidated) Mining and Smelting Com- 
pany of Canada, Limited (Con 
and Rycon properties, Yellowknife, 
N.W.T.), and Giant Yellowknife Gold 
Mines, Limited, Yellowknife, N.W.T., 
and employees, 589. . 

Gatineau Power Company, Gatineau Trans- 
mission Company, and Gatineau 
Electric Light Company, Ottawa, and 
employees, 1555. 

Johnson-Walton Steamships, Limited, and 
employees, 52. 

Kerr-Silver Lines (Canada) Limited, and 
employees, 52. 

W.S. Loggie Company, Limited, Chatham, 
and employees, 871. 

B. F. Malkin, Limited, Chatham Head, and 
employees, 871. 

Miller Essen and Company, Millerton, and 
employees, 871. 

Miramichi Lumber Company, Limited, New- 
castle, and employees, 871. 

National’ Harbours Board, Halifax, and 
employees, 589. 

National Harbours Board, Montreal, and 
employees, 1104. 

National Harbours Board, Port of Montreal, 
and employees, 173. 

Northwest Airlines, Inc., and employees, 290. 

Ottawa Transportation Commission, Ottawa, 
and employees, 172. 

Pitwood Export Limited, Moncton, and 
employees, 871. 

Polymer Corporation, Limited, Sarnia, and 
employees, 729. 

Prescott and Ogdensburg Ferry Company, 
Limited, Prescott, and employees, 1402. 

Quebec Railway, Light and Power Com- 
pany, Quebec, and employees, 872. 

Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., Mont- 
real, and employees, 729. 

Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., and 
employees of various shipping and 
stevedioring employers at Saint John, 
N.B., 173. 

Trans-Canada Air Lines, and employees, 290. 

Vancouver-Oriental Line, Limited, and 
employees, 52. 


Western Canada - Steamship Company, 
Limited, and employes, 52. 
Western Canadian Greyhound Lines, 


Limited, Calgary, and employees, 729. 
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Agricultural Implements Industry: 
Canada— 

Seasonality of Employment in Canada— 
extent of seasonal employment in 
agricultural implements industry, 1210, 
1213, 1216. 


Agriculture: 

international and interprovincial transfers 
of farm workers for 1949 harvests, 
13383. 

report of Inter-American Confederation of 
Labour, 1391. 

Conditions of Employment of Agricultura] 
Workers in the Americas and Right 
of Association of Agricultural Workers 
—resolutions adopted by Fourth 
Regional Conference of American 
States, members of the 1.L.0., 1533. 

Canada— 

monthly report on current employment 
conditions, 89, 197, 318, 467, 628, 764, 
896, 1027, 1142, 1283, 1462, 1597. 

proceedings of sixth Dominion-Provincial 
Farm Labour Conference, 142, 275. 

organized movements of seasonal workers 
—report on 1948 program by Dominion- 
Provincial Farm Labour Committees, 
834; plans for 1949, 841. 

activities of N.E.S. in selection, place- 
ment, transference and transportation 
of farm labour, 678. 

demand and supply of farm labour, 279. 

net income of farm operators, (1946-1948), 
ade 

index of volume of production between 
1938 and 1946, 7. 

numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1948, 1523; in 1947, 256, 
257; 


number of displaced persons (agricultural. 


workers) entering Canada during first 

seven months of 1949, 1081. 
number of Polish veterans to complete 

employment agreement, 5. 

services of Immigration and Farm Place- 
ments Branch, Federal Department 
of Labour, extended to Province of 
Newfoundland, 396. 

Seasonality of Employment in Canada— 
extent of seasonal employment and 
unemployment of agricultural workers, 
1210-16. 

third annual general meeting of Interna- 
tional Federation of Agricultural Pro- 
ducers (1.F.A.P.), 821. 

The Outlook for Agriculture—paper pre- 
sented at Symposium on Population 
Growth and Immigration into Can- 
ada, 963. 

Agricultural Assistance Act (1913), out- 
lined in booklet on Vocational Train- 
ing wm Canada, issued by Department 
of Labour, 842, 844. 

co-operation with leaderships of major 


farm organizations, requested by 
OG, of ah lace 


Agriculture—Con. 
Canada—C'on. 
farm labour situation as reported’ by prov- 
incial directors of farm labour: 

Alberta, 278; British Columbia, 279; 

Manitoba, 278; New Brunswick, 277; 

Nova Scotia, 277; Ontario, 277; Prince 

Edward Island, 276; Quebec, 277; 

Saskatchewan, 278. 

services of Immigration and Farm 

Placements Branch, Federal Depart- 

ment of Labour, extended to Province 

of Newfoundland, 396; report on indus- 

trial activity, 378-79, 384. 

United Kingdom: First Report of Committee 
on Industrial Productivity—accom- 
plishments of Panel on Imports Sub- 
stitution established to study methods 
of increasing output and quality of 
production, 1217, 1218. 


Nfld.: 


India.: special study of labour conditions to 
be undertaken by I.L.O., 282. 
Japan: agricultural policy in occupied Japan 


—results of I.L.0. survey of economic 
and social conditions, 1225. 


Agriculture, Department of: 
report on progress of credit unions, 9. 


Air Line Pilots’ Association: 
collective agreement, 734. 


Air Transportation: 
resolution concerning night work of young 
persons in air transport, adopted by 
I.L.0. Committee on Inland Transport, 

1549. 
Canada— 

Sea and Air Transport for Immigrants— 
paper presented at Symposium on Popu- 
lation Growth and Immigration into 

Canada, 966. 


Ajax: : 
union winter school at University of 
Toronto, directed by C.C. of L., 250. 


Alaska: 
enactment of legislation providing women 
equal pay with men for equal work, 
1084. 


Alberta: 
See various subject headings. 


Alberta Federation of Labour: 
legislative proposals, 266. 


Allegiance: 
Canada— 
new section under Constitution requiring 
oath of allegiance adopted at conven- 
tion of T. and L.C., 1358. 


Allowances: 
Canada— 
provisions of Merchant Seamen Vocational 
Training Order, 309. 

United Kingdom: allowances payable under 
National Insurance (Industrial Injur- 
ies) Act, 1946—annual report of 
National Coal Board, 1222. 

See also Mothers’ Allowances. 


INDEX 


Alloys and Metal Workers Union: 
collective agreements, 599. 


Amalgamated Association of Street, Electric 
Railway and Motor Coach Employees 
of America: 

Canada— 

ré expulsion of C.S8.U., 1357. 

concerning resolution on foreign trade 
adopted at convention of T. and L.C., 
1300; 

certification proceedings, 45, 428, 584, 586, 
(24.811, 1234, 1235. 

collective agreements, 449, 1418. 

conciliation proceedings, 172, 4381, 729. 


Amalgamated Building and Construction 
Workers of Canada: 
collective agreements, 985. 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America: 

Canada— 

re labour movement of Israel, 1378. 
collective agreements, 731. 

US.A.: re white collar unionism, 969, 970; 
German trade union leaders study 
American techniques, 1206-7; re labour 
relations and collective bargaining, 707. 


Amalgamated Lithographers of America: 
Canada— 
support of C.C. of L. in dispute with Cana- 
dian Lithographers’ Association, 1378. 


Amalgamated Union of Foundry Workers: 
United Kingdom— 
re productivity proposals of T.U.C., 12. 


American Federation of Labour: 

67th annual convention, 37. 

affiliation of trade union members in 
Canada in 1947 and 1948, 1096. 

quarterly conference of Executive Council 
held in Toronto, 1204. 

text of statement concerning Communist 
influence in T. and L.C., 243. 

extracts from address of fraternal delegate 
to convention of T. and L.C., 1351. 

formation of new world labour federation 
planned at meeting of T.U.C., C.1.0., 
and ACH ot L.,.53¢: 

policies adopted by A.F. of L .and C.I.O. 
units—agreement to co-operate in 


obtaining improved contracts with 
management in machine cigar industry, 
824. 


American Lead Pencil Company: 
case study of labour-management relations, 
1343. 


American Newspaper Guild: 
agreement signed between Toronto Star 
and employees (editorial workers— 
poeericen Newspaper Guild, C.1.0.), 
678. 


Anglo-American Joint Council on Produc- 
tivity: 
meeting of Committee established to study 
methods of British industrial produc- 
tivity, 13. 
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Annual Reports: 
See Labour Departments and Bureaus; var- 
ious subject headings. 


Annuities: 
Canada— 
amendment to Government 
Regulations (1947), 1082. 
application of Government Annuities Act 
to province of Newfoundland, 396. 
number of workers covered by pension 
plans administered by Government 
Annuities Branch, Department of 
Labour, 696. 
death of Hugh A. Black, Director, Cana- 
dian Government Annuities, 144. 
Nfld.: application of Government Annuities 
Act to the province, 396. 


Annuities 


Anti-Communism: 
See Communism. 
Anti-Labour Legislation: 
Canada— 
anti-union tactics of Quebec Labour Rela- 
tions Board, protested by C.C.C.L., 
1386. 


Apple Pickers: 
Canada— 
movement of apple pickers in Annapolis 
Valley, N.S. in 1948 and 1949—reports 
on Dominion-Provincial Farm Labour 
Program, 834, 840, 1333. 


Apprenticeship: 
resolution adopted at second session of 
‘Lextiles,, Committee- of | TL.O% | 
Geneva, Switzerland, 417. 
Canada— 
amendments to Apprenticeship Agreements 
—encouragement -of pre-employment 
training for apprentices, 152. 
report of Director of Training at meeting 
of Vocational Training Advisory Coun- 
cil, 853. 
application of Vocational Training Pro- 
gram to province of Newfoundland, 
396. 
training for apprentices in building trades, 
675. 
Apprenticeship in Canada—review of book- 
let issued by Department of Labour, 
146. 


Alta.: new and amended regulations under 
Act, 1571; amendments to regulations 
recommended by Federation of 
Labour, 267. 

B.C.: amendment to Act, 611; application 
of Act to trade of bricklaying, 1440; 
annual report of Director of Appren- 
ticeship (1947), 580. 

Man.: revised regulations under Act, 1574. 

N.B.: amended provisions of Act, 1568. 

Nfld.: application of Canadian Vocational 


Training Program to tenth province, 
396. 
N.S.: amendments to Act, 1428; amend- 
ments recommended by executive com- 
mittee of T. and L.C., 569. 
activities of Apprenticeship Branch, 
Department of Labour (1947-48), 422. 


Cnc 
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—_ 


Apprenticeship—Con. 


P.E.I.: “garage mechanic” included in list 
of designated trades under Act, 1436. 


amended regulations under Act, 74; 
administration of Act in 1948, 972; 
regulations under Apprenticeship Act 
governing minimum wages in electrical 
trades, 1258; legislative recommenda- 
tion of Executive Committee (T. and 
L.C.), re Apprenticeship Act, 273. 
Australia: development of apprentice train- 

ing, 151 

New Zealand: development of apprentice 

training, 151. 

Africa: development of apprentice 

training, 151. 

United Kingdom: history and development 
of apprenticeship—a comparison with 
Canadian training, 150. 

US.A.: Federal Apprentice Service, 152; 

progress of systematic apprenticeship, 

1344; growth in number of apprentices, 


Sask.: 


South 


Arbitration: 
Canada— 
federal labour legislation effective in New- 
foundland—application of I.R.D.I. Act 
and Conciliation and Labour Act to 
tenth province, 1333. 
report of Arbitration Committee in dispute 
between certain steamship and steve- 
doring companies and employees (long- 
shoremen—Halifax Longshoremen’s 
Association), 53, 54. 
establishment of Price Arbitration Boards, 
urged by C.C.C.L., 561; remarks of 
Prime Minister, 563. 
legislative recommendation of Fed- 
eration of Labour (T. and L.C.), 266. 
provisions of new section under 
Municipal Act, 611; annual report of 
Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration 
Branch, Department of Labour (1947), 
579: changes in strike vote procedure 
urged by employer organizations, in 
submission to Labour Relations Board, 
1336; amendments to Industrial Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration Act (1947), 
urged by Federation of Labour (C.C. 
of L.), 566, and by Executive Com- 
mittee (T. and iC) 268. 
federal labour legislation effective in 
Newfoundland—application of I.R.DI. 
Act and Conciliation and Labour Act 
in tenth province, 1333; provisions of 
Trade Disputes (Arbitration and In- 
quiry) Act, 1944, 389. 
activities of Conciliation Branch, 
Department of Labour (1947-48), 422; 
amended provisions of Ontario Fire 
Department's Act, 8, of Police Act, 8. 
provisions of Labour Code, 614-17; 
provisions of Act respecting Municipal 
and School Corporations and_ their 
Employees, 612; legislative recom- 
mendation of Federation of Labour 
CE and Ate) rer 1: 


Alta.: 
BCs 


Nfid.: 


Ont. 


Que.: 


Arbitration—Con. 

US.A.: compulsory arbitration provisions 
re disputes involving public utilities 
and hospitals, deleted from Michigan 
strike control law, 1084. 


Armaments: 
Canada— 
resolutions on foreign policy adopted at 
convention of C.C. of L., 1372. 


Armed Forces: 
Canada— 
report on training of Armed Service 
personnel, at meeting of Vocational 
Training Advisory Council, 854. 
US.A.: universal military training opposed 
by A.F. of L., 39; elimination of 
segregation urged by C.1.0., 42. 


Asbestos Strike: 
Canada— 
reports of president and general secretary, 
presented at convention of C.C.C.L., 
1384. 


Asian Federation of Labour: 


organization by I.L.O. Preparatory Com- 
mittee, 824. 


Assistance: 
See Unemployment and Relief. 


Associated Unions of America: 
Usa A 


membership of white collar union, 969, 
970. 


L’Association Internationale des Pompiers: 
Canada— ~*~ 
collective agreement, 1419. 


Association of Aviation Employees: 
Canada— _ ; 
certification proceedings, 1552. 


Association of Marine Employees: 
Canada— 
certification proceedings, 172, 871, 975. 
Association of Workmen’s Compensation 


Boards of Canada: 
proceedings of twenty-third meeting, 1514. 


Atlantic Pact: ; 
See North Atlantic Security Pact. 


Atomic Energy Plants: 
US.A 
procedure for adjusting labour disputes— 
recommendations of special Commis- 
sion, 682. 


Attlee, Clement, Prime Munister of Great 
Britain: 
extracts from address at convention of 
T.U.C., 1389-90. 


Australia: ae 
re price and rationing controls, 18. 
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-Australia—Con. 

agreement on reciprocity with respect to 
social security benefits for certain 
nationals, concluded with New Zealand, 
1345. 

termination of  “Communist-inspired” 
seven-weeks’ coal strike, 1207. 

development of apprentice training, 151. 

provisions of Australian Pharmaceutical 
Benefits Act (1947), 145. 

double pay for Sunday work, 1086. 

provisions of Emergency Services Act of 
the State of Victoria, 253. 


Automatic Coupling: 
resolution concerning automatic coupling, 
adopted by I.L.O. Industrial Committee 
on Inland Transport, 1549. 


Automobile Industry: 
Canada— 

Seasonahty of Employment in Canada— 
extent of seasonal employment and 
unemployment in automobile indus- 

¥ try, 1210, 1213. 

U.S.A.: industrial disputes over pension and 
4 welfare plans, 1339; agreement between 
Ford Motor Company and U.A.W. 
providing pensions and social insur- 
ance—summary of proposed pension 
& plan, (1541. 
Automobile Insurance: 
® Canada— 

- co-operative insurance for members of 

co-operatives and credit unions, 1399. 
compulsory insurance plan urged by 
Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.), 
567; establishment of government- 
operated plan recommended by Exec- 
utive Committee (T. and L.C.), 269. 
government control of all automotive 
insurance recommended by Executive 
Committee (T. and L.C.), 270. 
compulsory public lability insurance 
for motorists, recommended by Exec- 
utive Committee of T. and L.C., 569. 


e.C.: 


Man.:: 


NS.: 


Automebile Workers: 
See United Automobile Workers. 


Baby Bonus: 
See Family Allowances. 


Baking and Corfectionery Workers’ Inter- 
national Union: 
Canada— 
collective agreements, 1414. 


Baking Industry: 
Canada— 
summary of Report of Commissioner on 
Alleged Combine in the Bread-Baking 
Industry in Western Canada, 31. 
wages, hours and working conditions in 
bread and cake-baking industry, 1583. 


Banking: 
Canada— 
activities of Industrial Development Bank, 
reviewed in annual report, 142. 
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Banking—Con. 
US.A.: Committee on Banking and Currency 
hears monopoly charges against labour 
unions, 1205. 


Barbers: 
B.C— 
provisions of Shops Regulations and 
Weekly Holiday Act governing hair- 
dressing establishments, 185. 


Sam, Canadian Director, Textile 
Workers’ Union of America: 

remarks at convention of C.C. of L. 

concerning disciplinary action taken 

against United Electrical Workers, 

1368; reply to resolution on foreign 

policy, adopted at convention, 1372. 


Baron, 


Barrette, Hon. Antonic, Minister of Labour 
(Quebec): 

announces withdrawal of Quebec Labour 
Code, 247. 


Barton, Dr. G. S. H., C.M.G., Deputy 
Minister of Agriculture: 
welcomes delegates to third annual meeting 
of International Federation of Agri- 
cultural Producers (I.F.A.P.), 821. 


Base Metal Workers’ Federal Union: 


Canada— 
resolution endorsed at convention of T. 
and L.C., 1360. 


Bates, Harry, American Federation of Labour: 
fraternal delegate to convention of British 
Pee ASS, 


Beef: 
Canada— 
improved grading system for beef cattle 
recommended by Royal Commission 
on Prices, 702. 


Beet Blocking: 
See Sugar Beet Industry. 


Benefits: 
Canada— 

status of insured workers’ rights to benefit 
during labour disputes, as set forth 
under Unemployment Insurance Act, 
1515. 

total benefit paid unemployed workers in 
1948-49—annual report of U.I.C., 950. 

amendment to Benefit Regulations under 
Unemployment Insurance Act, 884. 

unemployment insurance statistics, 119, 223, 
355, 497, 656, 797, 927, 1055, 1178, 1313, 
1491, 1637. 

statement of Paul E. Cété, Parliamentary 
Assistant to Minister of Labour, on 
amendment to Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act re payment of benefits for 
time lost through illness, 1333. 

proposed regulations of U.I.C. governing 
payment of benefit to fruit and vege- - 
table workers in off-season, 317. 

amendments to Unemployment Insurance 
Act recommended by C.C.C.L., 1386. 
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Benefits—Con. 
Canada—Con. 
adoption of report submitted by Com- 
mittee on Unemployment Insurance at 
convention of C.C. of L., 1375. 
resolutions of T. and L.C. convention re 
unemployment insurance, 1361. 

Sask.: revised regulations under Hospitaliza- 
tion Act, 1258. : 

Australia: provisions of Australian Pharma- 
ceutical Benefits Act (1947), 145. 

India: provisions of Employees’ State Insur- 
ance Act (1948), 145. 

United Kingdom: compensation for injury 
and disease under National Insurance 
(Industrial Injuries) Act, 1946—annual 
report of National Coal Board, 1222. 

US.A.: race bias results in refusal of unem- 
ployment insurance benefit, 1519; pur- 
pose of Bill to expand social security 
program, 1517; welfare plan of 
Kaiser-Frazer Corporatron and U.A.W.., 
145; disability benefits law in New 
York state, 682. 

See also Sick Benefits; Social Security; 
Workmen’s Compensation. 


Bengough, Percy R., President, Trades and 

Labour Congress of Canada: 

presents Dominion legislative proposals of 
Ly rand li Gob. 

report on suspension of C.8.U. from T. and 
TG als ; 

statement at convention of T. and L.C., 
on expulsion of C.8.U., 1354. 

statement in reply to A.F. of L. criticism 
re Communist influence in T. and L.C., 
243, 244. 

remarks at Diamond Jubilee celebration of 


Hamilton and District Trades and 
Labour Council, 143. 
extracts from convention address, 1350; 


from Labour Day message, 1077; from 
New Year’s message, 4. 

elected member of governing council of 
Inter-American Confederation of 
Labour, at convention in Havana, 
Cuba, 1391. 


Berg, Carl E., Vice-President, Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada: 
report on suspension of C.8.U. by T. and 


ot 


Berry Pickers: 
Canada— 
movement of fruit pickers to British 
Columbia in 1948—report on Dominion- 
Provincial Farm Labour Program, 834, 
837; plans for 1949, 841. 


Beverages: 

Canada— 
study on vacations with pay in manu- 
facturing industries, October, 1947, 408. 


Beveridge Report: 
Voluntary Action: a Report of Methods 
of Social Advance, 16. 


Bevin, Rt. Hon. Ernest, British Foreign 


Secretary: 
address at convention of C.C. of L., 1368. 


Bibliography: 
Canada— 
Newfoundland Bibliography—publications 
received in Library of Department of 
Labour, 397. 


Bill of Rights: 
Canada— 
adoption of Bill recommended by C.C. 
Olel i oou 
enactment of Canadian Bill of Rights 
urged by T. and L.C., 554. 
enactment recommended by Federa- 
izon Of Labour) (C.C ot ;),°567. 
Ont.: enactment of provincial Bill of Rights 
requested by Federation of Labour 
CP and b.C:) 5,574, 


Bice 


Billiards: 
See Juvenile Employment. 


Biscuit Manufacturing Industry: 
Canada— a 
wages, hours and working conditions, 1584. 


Black, Hugh A., Director of Canadian Gov- 
ernment Annuities: 
death of, 144. 


Blind Persons: 
Canada— 
statistics concerning old age and blind 
pensioners, 11, 401, 822. 
removal of section of Old Age 
Pensions Act re liability of munici- 
palities, 1123; amendment to Old Age 
Pensions (Supplementary Allowances) 
Act, 1123; 
Man.: regulations under Special Assistance 
to Old Age and Blind Pensioners Act, 
997, 1128; increased pensions to blind 
persons requested by Executive Com- 
mittee (T. and L.C.), 269-70. 
amendment to Old Age and Blind 
Persons’ Pensions Act re pension pay- 
ments of deceased persons, 744. 
Yukon: regulations under Ordinance provid- 
ing for payment of old age and blind 
pensions, 1569. 
Eire: pensions for blind, non-contributory 
scheme under Social Welfare Act, 254. 


Altar: 


Sask.: 


Blue Cross Hospital Plan: 
provisions of agreements between U.S.W.A. 
and major steel producers, 1518. 


Board of Transport Commissioners: 
Board orders clarification of safety rules 
concerning section gangs, by union of 


Bo cand “iC. and the./C.N RB and 
CPR 1512. 
Boatmen: 


See Education. 


| Boot and Shoe Industry: 
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Boilers: 
Alta. 


ae OR 


amendment to Act re _ liquefied 
petroleum gas containers, 1123. 
amendment to Boiler Inspection Act 
transfers administration to Minister of 
Public Works, 611; recommendation of 
Executive Committee (T. and L.C.) 
re inspection of installations, 269. 

provisions of Steam and Pressure 
Plants Act, 995. 


Man.: 


Nfld.: re inspection of steam boilers, 393. 
Ont.: inspections in 1947-48, 421. 
Sask.: legislation enacted in 1948, 971; 


Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act—new 
schedule under Act, 312, new category 
added to schedule of fees payable 
under Act, 746, inspections under Act 
in 1948, 973. 


Bonus: 
Man.: amendment to Public Schools Act 
provides cost-of-living bonus to former 
employees retired on pension, 998. 
enactment of Coal Mines Provident 
Fund and Bonus Schemes Act, 282. 
United Kingdom: payment by results— 
agreement between National Federa- 
tion of Building Trade Employees and 
building workers’ unions, 1204. 


India: 


4 Booklets: 


4 


See various subject headings. 


Canada— 
wages, hours and working conditions in 
the boot and shoe industry, 78. 


Bowling Alleys: 
See Juvenile Employment. 


Boycotts: 
SA 
first N.L.R.B. decisions on inter-union 
boycotts, under “jurisdictional dispute” 
provisions of 'Taft-Hartley Act, 952. 


Bradley, H. A., 
Labour: 
extracts from address as fraternal delegate 
to convention of T. and L.C., 1351. 


American Federation of 


Bread and Cake Baking Industry: 
Canada— 
wages, hours and working conditions, 1583. 


Bread-baking Industry: 
Canada— 
re prosecution of alleged combine of 
bread-bakers, in Saskatchewan, Alberta 
and British Columbia, 31 (report of 
Commissioner), 528. 
summary of report of Commissioner, 31. 


Brewery Products Industry: 
Canada— 
wages, hours and working conditions in the 
brewery products industry, 887. 
index numbers of wage rates in manufac- 
turing (beverages-brewery products), 
1941-1948, 1209. 
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Bricklayers’, Masons’ and Plasterers’ Inter- 
national Union of America: 
Canada— 
collective agreement, 984. 


British Columbia: 
See various subject headings. 


British Columbia Executive Committee (T. 
and L.C.) 
legislative proposals, 268. 


British Columbia Federation of Labour 
€G.C; of L.): 


legislative proposals, 566. 


B.C. United Fishermen and Allied Workers: 
re expulsion of CS.U., 1357. 


British Immigrants: 
See Migration and Settlement. 


British North America Act: 

C.C. of L.—requests amendment to Act, 
558, remarks of Prime Minister, 559- 
60; resolution concerning federal gov- 
ernment jurisdiction over certain 
matters, adopted at convention, 1371. 

T. and L.C.—requests amendments to Act 
re establishment of minimum hours 
and control cf child labour, and 
uniform legislation on _ social and 
labour matters, 13861, 1363. 


British Trades Union Congress: 

proceedings of eighty-first meeting, 1388. 

recommends suspension of W.F.T.U. activi- 
ties, 14. 

withdrawal of support from W.F.T.U., 251. 

formation of new world labour federation 
planned at meeting of T.U.C., C.1.0., 
and AB ot L537. 

issues statement on Communist methods 
within British trade unions, 252. 

calls for action against Communists, 14. 

proposals to raise labour productivity in 
industry, 11. 

report of General Council on pened 
endorsed by conference of trade 
unions, 12. 

publishes British trade unionist’s impres- 
sions of American production tech- 
niques, 1517. 

extracts from address of fraternal delegate 
to convention of T. and L.C., 1351. 

See also various subject headings. 


British Transport Joint Consultative Council: 
establishment, 1338. 


Broadcasting: 
Canada— 
public ownership and Government control 
of radio broadcasting and _ television, 
urged by R.T.B., 565. 
maintenance of C.B.C. as government- 
owned utility, recommended by T. 
and L.C., 554. 
LG: W. A. dedicates its third radio 
station, 952. 


USA: 
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Brockington, L. W.: 
extracts from radio address on growth of 
Canadian industry and trade unions, 
1087. 


Brotherhood of Express Employees: 
Canada— 
conciliation proceedings, 1554. 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers: 
Canada— ; 
conciliation proceedings, 51, 1738. 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen: 
Canada— 
conciliation Beaeee dine iy aa oe 


Brotherhood of Maintenance-of-Way Em- 
ployees: 
Canada— 
clarification of safety rules re section 
gangs, by union and the C.N.R. and 
C.P.R., ordered by Board of Trans- 
port Commissioners, 1512. 
certification proceedings, 172. 
conciliation proceedings, 289, 1236, 1402, 
1554 


US.A.: 40-hour week for non-operating 
railway employees, 534. 


Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and 
Paperhangers of America: 
Canada— 
collective agreements, 1114, 1556. 


Brotherhood of Kailroad Signalmen of 
America: 
Canada— 


conciliation proceedings, 1554. 
US.A.: 40-hour week for non-operating 
railway employees, 534. 


Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen: 
Canada— 
certification proceedings, 45, 172. 
conciliation proceedings, 51, 173. 


Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees: 

Canada— 
review of events leading to suspension of 
CSU. by -fandsl.€., 831. 
statement of Frank Hall, vice-president, 
on expulsion of C.S8.U., 1355. 
“anti-Communist” group formed by Frank 
Hall, vice-president, 7. 
certification proceedings, 45, 46, 171, 172, 
585, 725, 870, 871, 975, 1234, 1551, 1552. 
collective agreements, 1557, 1558. 
conciliation proceedings, 51, 53, 173, 589, 
872, 976, 981, 1104, 1554. 
US.A.: 40-hour week for non-operating 
railway employees, 534. 


Brotherhood of Carmen of 
America: 
Canada— 
re formation of “anti-Communist” group 
by Frank’ Hall, 7. 
resolution adopted at T. and L.C. conven- 
tion, 1361. 
certification proceedings, 289. 
US.A.: 40-hour week for non-operating rail- 
way employees, 534. 


Railway 


Brownell, Evelyn W., Department of Plan- 
ming and Development (Ontario): 
presents paper on Provincial Functions in 
Immigration, at Symposium om Popu- 
lation Growth and Immigration into 
Canada, 965. 


Buckley, John W., Secretary-Treasurer, Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada: 
statement on effect of seamen’s strike on 
Britain, 1355. 
retirement, 1360. 


Budget: 
See Finance. 


Building and Construction Industry: 
second session of Building, Civil Engineer- 
ing and Public Works Committee of 
I.L.0., in Rome, 1536. 
Canada— 
monthly report on current employment 
conditions, 91, 199, 321, 469, 630, 765, 
898, 1029, 1144, 1285, 1464, 1599. 
1949 housing construction shows gain over 
1948—D.B.S. survey estimates, 1335. 
housing construction in 1948, 249, 400. 
decrease in wholesale prices of general and 
residential building materials, reported 
by D.BS., 1512. 
index of volume of production between 
1988 and 1946, 7-8. 
numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1948, 1525; in 1947, 256, 
259. 
Seasonality of Employment in Canada— 
extent of employment and unemploy- 
ment in construction industry, 1210, 
1213, 1215: 
increase in wage rate index in 1948, 525. 
index numbers of wage rates in construc- 
tion industry, 1941-1948, 1209. 
wage rates in the construction and logging 
industries (1948), 464. 
extent of collective bargaining between 
unions and employers’ associations or 
groups, 30. 
transfer of carpenters by N.ES., 141. 
amendments to Apprenticeship Agreements 
—encouragement of pre-employment 
training for apprentices, 152. 
training for apprentices in building trades, 
675. ; 
Alta.: amendment to Holidays With Pay 
Order (No. 6) under Labour Act, 
covering workers employed in con- 
struction industry, 1002. 
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Building and Construction Industry—Con. 


Nfld.: report on industrial activity, 378-79, 
384. 


Ont.: annual report of Factory Inspection 
Branch, Department of Labour (1947- 
48), 421. 

New Zealand: industrial disputes in 1947, 
404-5. 


United Kingdom: payment by results— 
agreement between National Federa- 
tion of Building Trade Employees and 
building workers’ unions, 1204. 

US.A.: labour share in cost of housing con- 
struction, 955. 


Building Loans: 
See Loans. 


Building Materials: 
See Building and Construction. 


Building Service Employees’ International 
Union: 
Canada— 
re formation of “anti-Communist” group 
by Frank Hall, 7. 
collective agreements, 986. 


Building Trades: : 
Alta.: regulations under Apprenticeship Act, 
1572. 
Man.: revised regulations under Apprentice- 
ship Act, 1574. 


Bulletins: _ ; 
See various subject headings. 


Bureau of Technical Personnel: 
prepares analysis on emigration of Cana- 
dian professional workers to the 
United States, 866. 
results of 1946 survey of employment 
prospects for new engineering grad- 
uates, 15138. 


Cafeterias: 
Canada— 
percentage of companies providing lunch 
rooms for employees—Survey Results 
—Employer-Employee Relations, 1949, 
issued by Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce, 1511. 


Calendars: 
calendar of I1.L.0. meetings, 157. 


“Canada”: 


publication of 1949 edition by D.BS., 533. 


Canada Labour Relations Board: 
rules of procedure, 57. 
certification and other proceedings, 45, 171, 
288, 427, 584, 724, 870, 975, 1104, 1234, 
1551; 


Canada Shipping Act: 
new regulations, 73, 309. 
amended regulations under Act governing 
Canadian distressed seamen, 1570. 
recommendations of T. and L.C., 554. 


Canada Shipping Act—Con. 

pilotage by-laws of Bras 
distriet; 10023. ‘district: of 
Columbia, 1002. 

surcharge on pilotage dues in Bathurst, 
Caraquet and St. Lawrence-Kingston- 
Ottawa Pilotage districts, 1001; Mont- 
real district, 1002; New Westminster 
district, 1001. 


De Lealces 
Brrhish 


Canada Year Book: 
issued by D.B.S. (1948-49), 950. 


Canadian Air Line Pilots’ Association: 
collective agreement} 733. 


Canadian and Catholic Confederation of — 
Labour: 

se of 28th annual convention, 
379. 

Dominion legislative program, 561. 

submits brief to Royal Commission on 
Prices, 142. 

opposition to proposed Quebec Labour 
Code, 247. 

affiliation of trade union members in 
Canada in 1947 and 1948, 1096. 

numbers of wage-earners covered by 
collective agreements—statistical report 
issued by Laval University, 143. 

number of labour-management production 
ponies affiliated with the C.C.C.L., 
675. 

Civic Action Committee established by 
Confederation Bureau of C.C.C.L., 
1513. 

extracts from President’s Labour Day 
message, 1077; from New Year’s mes- 
sage, 74. 

See also various subject headings. 


Canadian Association for Adult Education: 
support of Association requested by C.C. 
Of Lies 009: 


Canadian Association of Administrators of 
Labour Legislation: 
eighth annual conference, 817. 


Canadian Association of International Union 
Representatives: 
“anti-Communist” group formed by Frank 
Hall, 7. 


Canadian Bill of Rights: 
See Bill of Rights. 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: 

extracts from radio address by L. W. 
Brockington, on growth of Canadian 
industry and trade unions, 1087. 

resolution adopted by C.C. of L., 1378; 
commends public affairs programs, 
1376. 

recommendations of R.T.B., 565. 

maintenance of C.B.C. as government- 
owned utility, recommended by MT. 
and L.C., 554. 
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Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Work- 
ers: 

Canada— 
certification proceedings, 45, 289, 428, 584, 
585, 725, 870, 871, 975, 1104, 1234, 1401, 
1402, 1551, 1552. 
conciliation proceedings, 52, 53, 173, 431, 
589, 728, 729, 1402, 1554. 


Canadian Chamber of Commerce: 

twentieth annual meeting, 1526. 

submits brief to Royal Commission on 
Prices, 142. 

publications—Survey Results—Employer- 
Employee Relations 1949, provision of 
social security benefits for employees, 
of 1,309 business firms, 1511; How to 
Make Friends for Your Business—A 
Handbook for Employers, 1082. 


Canadian Citizenship Council: 
organizes second national conference on 


the citizenship problems of new 
immigrants, 820. 
report of second national conference, 


From Immigrant to Citizen, 1202. 


Canadian Communications Association: 
certification proceedings, 1234. 


Canadian Congress of Labour: 
proceedings of ninth annual convention, 


Dominion legislative program, 556. 

legislative proposals of provincial federa- 
tions of labour: British Columbia, 566; 
Ontario, 570; Saskatchewan, 718. 

suspension from Congress of five officials 
of United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers of America for 
“slanderous and misleading” statements 
appearing in UE News (Canadian), 
1083. 

disciplinary action taken by Executive 
Council against United Electrical 
Workers, endorsed at Congress con- 
vention, 1367-68. 

statement of Executive Council on suspen- 
sion of two affiliates—I.U.M.M.S.W. 
and U.E.R.M.W., 526. 

issues statement on Communism in trade 
unions and political rights of members, 
526. 

adopted resolution advocating abolition of 
W.F.T.U., 251; withdrawal of Congress, 
eas 

affiliation of trade union members in 
Canada in 1947 and 1948, 1096. 

membership of chartered or affiliated 
unions in Saskatchewan, 972. 

number of labour-management production 
committees affiliated with the C.C. of 
ge Joyos 

numbers of wage-earners covered by 
collective agreements—statistical report 
issued by Laval University, 143. 

presents brief on working conditions of 
hourly-paid government employees, 
246. 


Canadian Congress of Labour—Con. 


resolution proposing C.C. of L.-T. and L.C. 
affiliation, rejected by T. and LC., 
1363. 

Executive Council advises unions to seek 
wage increases, 249. 

submits brief to Royal Commission on 
Prices, 142. 

program of education, 250, 820. 

extracts from brief presented at meeting 
of National Employment Committee 


(U.L.C.), 315: 

extracts from President’s Labour Day 
message, 1077; from New Year’s 
message, 4. 


address of Pat Conroy, Secretary-Treasurer, 

as Canadian fraternal delegate to 

convention of C.I.0., 40. 

views on use of injunctions in labour 

disputes presented to Government of, 

Ovigy 

Nfld.: trade union organization, 386. 

Que.: opposition to proposed Labour Code, 
247. 


NB 


Sask.: membership of chartered or affiliated 
unions, 972. 
See also various subject headings. 


Canadian Co-operative Implements, Limited: 
re formation of, 1397, 1398. 


Canadian Federation of Labour: 
affiliation of trade union members in 
Canada in 1947 and 1948, 1096. 


Canadian Fish Handlers’ Union: 
collective agreements, 599. 


Canadian Lake Seamen’s Union: 
review of events leading to suspension of 
CS.UP by vie ands O2csae 
re formation of “anti-Communist” group 


by Frank Hall, 7. 


Canadian Lithographers’ Association: 
re dispute with Amalgamated Lithographers 
of America, 1378. 


Canadian Manufacturers’ Association: 
proceedings of 78th annual general meeting, 


submits brief to Royal Commission on 
Prices, 142. 

report on unemployment insurance situa- 
tion, presented at annual meeting of 


COMEAN Su bye  (C. “ASL ‘Murehison, 
Employers’ Representative, U.L.C., 
1080. 

legislative proposals of ‘Manitoba Branch, 
CMAs) 531. 


Canadian Merchant Service Guild: 
certification proceedings, 171, 1402, 1551. 
conciliation proceedings, 52, 1554. 


Canadian National Exhibition: 
extracts from Labour Day address of 
Minister of Labour, 1199. 


Canadian National Railway System Federa- 
tion No. Il: 
conciliation proceedings, 1554. 


wet ee 
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Canadian National Railways: 
clarification of safety rules re section gangs, 
by C:N:R: and -union* of T: and‘L.C., 
ordered by Board of Transport Com- 
missioners, 1512. 


Canadian Navigators’ Federation: 
certification proceedings, 172. 
conciliation proceedings, 52, 173, 1236, 1237, 
1402. 


Canadian Pacifie Railway: 
clarification of safety rules by C.P.R. and 
union of T. and L.C., ordered by 
Board of ‘Transport Commissioners, 
1512: 


Canadian Pacific Railway System Federa- 
tion No. 125: 
conciliation proceedings, 1554. 


Canadian Postal Employees’ Association: 
recommendation of T. and L.C., 554. 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment 
No. I: 7 
summary of decisions, 60, 596, 1111. 


Canadian Seamen’s Union: 

developments in dispute between C.S.U. 
and dry cargo and passenger shipping 
companies operating ocean-going 
vessels of Canadian registry from East 
Coast ports, 719; text of letter dis- 
tributed by Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 
‘Minister of Labour, to trade unionists 
and interested citizens, 720. 

reply of Deputy Minister of Labour to 
proposals of C.S.U. for settlement of 
East Coast deepsea shipping dispute, 
877. 

approves formation of West Coast Sea- 
men’s Union of Canada, 1514. 

suspension of union by T. and L.C., 831. 

T. and L.C. convention report on expulsion 
of seamen, 1353—recommendations of 
Committee, 1354; debate, 1354; 
President Bengough’s statement, 1354; 
effect on Britain, 1855; Frank Hall’s 
statement, 1355; analysis of roll-call 
vote, 1356. 

re formation of “anti-Communist” group 
by Frank Hall, 7. 

certification proceedings, 45, 46, 49, 171, 
172, 7050, 420,120, 801, 975. 

conciliation proceedings, 52, 52-53, 173, 432, 
444, 589, 871, 976. 


Canadian Standards Association: 
publishes Code of Practice for Window 
Cleaning, 677. 


Canadian Teachers’ Federation: 
recommendation of T. and L.C., 554. 


Canadian Telephone Employees’ Association: 
certification proceedings, 429, 725, 870. 


Canadian Welfare Council: 
provincial-municipal relations in public 
welfare services—text of address by 
H. Carl Goldenberg, at annual meet- 

ing of Council, 956. 


Canning Industry: 
See Fruit and Vegetable Canning Industry. 


Canteens: 
Canada— 
percentage of companies providing lunch 

rooms for employees—Survey Results 
—Employer-Employee Relations 1949, 
issued by Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce, 1511. 

India: provisions of Factories Act, 284-85. 


Capital: 
Canada— 

Capital Availability, Rural Depopulation, 
and the Selection of Immigrants, paper 
presented at Symposium on Popula- 
tion Growth and Immigration into 
Canada, 966. 


Carpenters: 
Canada— 
transfer of workers by N.ES., 141. 


Catholic Farmers’ Union: 


re C.C.C.L., 1386. 


Catholic Syndicate of Garage Employees: 
Canada— 
conciliation proceedings, 289, 428, 588, 729, 
872, 1402. 


Catholic Syndicate of Garage Employees of 
Quebee Railway, Light and Power 
Company, Ine.: 

conciliation proceedings, 872, 1104, 1105. 


Catholic Union of Garage Employees: 
certification proceedings, 289. 


Cattle: 
Canada— 
improved grading system for beef cattle 
recommended by Royal Commission 
on Prices; 702. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation: 
housing activity during first nine months 
of 1948, as reported in quarterly 
summary of Housing in Canada, 249. 
Mortgage Lending in Canada, 1948—report 
on real estate financing, 822. 


Certification 
Canada— 
rules of procedure of Canada Labour Rela- 
tions Board, 58. 
opposition to provisions of I.R.D.I. Act by 
C.C. of L., 557; resolution concerning 
British Columbia Labour Relations 
Board, adopted at convention, 1371. 
amendments to I.R.D.I. Act sought in 
resolutions adopted at convention of 
T. and  L.C.,.1360. 
Alta.: legislative recommendation of Federa- 
tion of Labour, 266. 


B.C.: resolution concerning Labour Rela- 
tions Board, adopted at convention of 
OOM sa Hew Brg 

N.B.: procedure for certification of trade 


unions established under Labour Rela- 
tions Act, 1567. 
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Certification—Con. 
Nfld.: provisions of proposed Trade Union 
Bill, 1082. 
amendments to Trade Union Act, 1427- 
28; amendment to Labour Code 
requested by Executive Committee of 
T. and L.C., 568. 
statement of policy issued by Labour 
Relations Board re interpretation of 
phrase “members in good standing”, 
1337; criticism of Labour Code by 
Federation of Labour, 570; amend- 
ments to Labour Relations Act (1948) 
requested by Federation of Labour, 
571-72. 
.: legislative proposals of Federation of 
Labour, 718. 


NSE: 


Ons. 


Chauffeurs: 
Alta. — 
amendment to Vehicles and Highway Traf- 
fic Act, 1124; legislative recommenda- 
tion of Federation of Labour, re 
licensing system, 268. 


Check-off: 
Canada— 
provisions of agreement reached between 
Steel Company of Canada, Hamilton, 
and employees (United Steelworkers 
of America), 676; correction, 886. 
recommendation of C.C. of L., 557. 
Bill to amend I.R.DI. Act, not passed, 


O20. tio: 

N.S.: amendment to Trade Union Act, 1427- 
28. 

Ont.: amendment to Labour Relations Act 
(1948) requested by Federation of 
Labour, 572. 

Que.: number of collective agreements con- 


check-off or 


taining provisions for 
Rand formula, 532. 


Chemical Products: 
Canada— 
study on vacations with pay in manufac- 
turing industries, October, 1947, 408. 


Chemical Workers’ International Union: 
Canada— 
re T. and L.C. convention, 1351, 1355. 


Chifly, Joseph, Premier of Australia: 
statement on “Communist-inspired” seven- 
weeks’ coal strike, 1207. 


Chignecto Canal: 
action on project requested by T. and L.C., 
1363. 


Child Labour: 

Canada— 

amendment to B.N.A. Act re establish- 

ment of minimum hours and control 
of child labour, recommended by T. 
and L.C., 1361. 

recommendation of Federation of 
Labour, re definition of “child” under 
Labour Act, 267. 


INDEX 


Child Labour—Con. 

B.C.: investigations under Control of Em- 
ployment of Children Act during 1947, 
578-79; number of permits granted 
under Act in 1947, 578. 

provisions of Children’s Protection 
Act, 393. 
annual report of Factory Inspection 
Branch, Department of Labour (1947- 
48), 421. 

N.W.T.: provisions of Ordinance Respecting 
Bilhard Rooms and Bowling Alleys, 
1569. 

US.A.: amendments to Fair “Labour Stan- 
dards Act, 1577; recommendation of 
C.1.0., 42; child labour standards in 
Kentucky and Virginia, 622. 

See also Juvenile Employment. 


Nfid.: 
Ont.: 


Child Welfare: 
proposed United Nations Charter of the 
Rights of the Child—report of Gov- 
erning Body of the I.L.O. at 108th 
session, 864. 


Nfld.: provisions of Children’s Protection 
Act, 3893. 
N.S.: recommendation of Executive Com- 


mittee of T. and L.C. re adoption of 
children, 569. 

revised Mothers’ Allowance and 
Dependent Children Regulations under 
Social Aid Act, 456. 


Church: 
Canada— 
closer relationship between the church and 
organized labour, sought by C.C. of 
L., 1378. 


Cigar Industry: 
US A— 
policies adopted by A.F. of L. and C.L.O. 
units—agreement to co-operate in 


obtainnmg improved contracts with 
management in machine cigar indus- 
try, 824. 


Cigar Makers’ International Union: 
re contracts with management in machine 
cigar industry, 824. 


Citizenship: 
Canada— 

second national conference on the citizen- 
ship problems of new immigrants, 
organized by Canadian Citizenship 
Council, 820. 

From Immigrant to Cvrtizen—report of 
second national conference issued by 
Canadian Citizenship Council, 1202. 

formulation of program of education on 
Canadian citizenship, urged by T. and 
L.C., 564. 


Civie Action Committees: 
Canada— 
Committee established by Confederate 
Bureau of C.C.C.L., 1513. 
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Civic Employees: 
Canada— 

wage rates for certain classes of civic 
employees, 626. 
‘recommendation of Federation of 
Labour, re collective bargaining, 571; 
amendment to Municipal Act re- 
quested by Federation of Labour, 574. 


Ont.: 


Civic Employees’ Federal Union: 
Canada— 
re expulsion of C.8.U., 1357. 


Civil Engineering: 
See Engineering. 


Civil Rights: 
Ont.— 
Act to protect Certain Civil Rights, not 
passed, 1001. 
US.A.: recommendations of C.I.0O., 42. 


Civil Service: 
Canada— 

training program of the Public Service— 
report of Staff Training Branch of the 
Civil Service Commission, 818. 

briefs on working conditions of hourly- 
paid employees in government ser- 
vice, presented by T. and L.C., C.C. 
of L., and Civil Service Federation of 
Canada, 246. 

T. and L.C.—recommends two weeks holi- 
days with pay for all Dominion Gov- 
ernment employees, 1361; advocates 
inauguration of basic 40-hour, five-day 
week for Federal civil servants, with 
differential for night work, 1361; 
amendments to I.R.DJI. Act re Fed- 
eral, Provincial and Municipal Gov- 
ernment employees, proposed at con- 
vention, 1360. 

Sask.: trade union membership of Civil Ser- 
vice Association, 972. 


Civil Service Commission: 
Canada— 
training program of the Public Service— 
report of Staff Training Branch of 
Civil Service Commission, 818. 


Civil Service Federation of Canada: 
presents brief on leave conditions of 
hourly-paid Government employees, 
246-47. 


Civilian Internees: 
See Internees. 


Civilian Labour Force: 
See Labour Force. 


Closed Shop: 
ue— 
union security provisions in collective 

agreements—statistics published by 
Laval University, 532. 

US.A.: decisions of N.L.R.B. on inter-union 
boycotts, 952-53; Supreme Court up- 
holds State ban on closed shop, 458. 


Clothing Industry: 
Canada— 

index numbers of wage rates in manufac- 
turing industry, 1941-48, 1208. 

Seasonality of Employment in Canada— 
extent of seasonal employment and 
unemployment in clothing industry, 
1210, 1213. 

study on vacations with pay in manufac- 
turing industries, October, 1947, 407. 

extent of collective bargaining between 
unions and employers’ associations or 
groups, 29. 


Coal: 

third session of I.L.0. Industrial Commit- 
tee on Coal Mining, in Pittsburgh, Pa.., 
856. 

meeting of Committee of Coal Mining 
Experts to study Model Safety Code 
for Coal Mines, 582. 

Canada— 

index numbers of wage rates in coal min- 
ing industry, 1941-1948, 1208. 

extent of collective bargaining between 
unions and employers’ associations or 
groups, 27. 

Government research in process to con- 
vert coal to oil and avert unemploy- 
ment in Maritime coal mines, sug- 
gested by U.M.W. (District 26) in 
memorandum to Dominion Coal 
Board, 1202. 

establishment of Canadian market for 
western coal urged by C.C. of L., 1378. 

Alta.: administrative changes under Coal 

Mines Regulation Act, 1123. 

NS.: regulations under Coal Mines Regula- 
tion Act, 185; provisions of new sec- 
tions, 1429. 

Australia: termination of “Communist- 
inspired” seven-weeks’ coal strike, 1207. 

India: coverage of Payment of Wages Act 
(1936) extended to workers in coal 
mines, 282; enactment of Coal Mines 
Provident Fund and Bonus Schemes 
Act (1948), 282-83; enactment of Coal 
Mines Labour Welfare Fund Act, 282. 

New Zealand: industrial disputes in 1947, 
404-5. 

United Kingdom: output, manpower and 
productivity in coal mining industry 
in 1948—third annual report of 
National Coal Board, 1220; plan to 
fine pit absentees withdrawn by 
National Union of Mineworkers, 13; 
methods of restoring injured coal 
miners explained in pamphlet Learn- 
ing at Every Step, published by Min- 
ers’ Welfare Commission of Great 
Britain, 1516. 

US.A.: industrial disputes over pension and 
welfare plans in coal mining industry, 
1339; Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency hears monopoly charge against 
labour unions, 1205. 


Coca-Cola, Limited: 
establishment of contributory retirement 
income plan, 402. 
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Coldwell, M. J., National Leader, Co-operative 
Commonwealth Federation: 
extracts from address at convention of 


C.0, of lia, lse7, 


Collective Agreement Act (Quebec): 

monthly summary of agreements under 
Act, 65, 177, 301, 449, 603, 735, 876, 986, 
1115, 1246, 1420, 1558. 

numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements extended under Act in 
1946, 1947, and 1948, 256, 257-60, 1523- 
as: 

extent of collective bargaining between 
unions and employers’ associations or 
groups, 21. 

resolution adopted at 


C.C.C.L., 1385. 


Collective Agreements: 
See Agreements. 


convention of 


Collective Bargaining: 

resolution of Subcommittee on Labour- 
Management Co-operation adopted by 
Building, Civil Engineering and Pub- 
le Works Committee of the I.L.0., 
1542. 

Canada— 

regulations under I.R.D.I. Act, 56. 

Bill to make meat-packing industry subject 
to certain provisions of I.R.D.I. Act, 
rejected by House of Commons— 
remarks of Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 
Minister of Labour, and Paul Coté, 
Parliamentary Assistant to Minister, 
1334. 

extent of collective bargaining between 
unions and employers’ associations or 
groups, 21. 

agreement signed between Toronto Star 
and employees (editorial workers— 
American Newspaper Guild, C.1.0.), 
678. 

opposition of C.C. of L. to ILR.D.I. Act, 
ous 

recognition and full collective bargaining 
rights for organized hourly-paid Gov- 
ernment employees, requested by T. 
and L.C. and C.C, of L., 246. 

amendments to I.R.D.I. Act sought in 
_ resolutions adopted at convention of 
T. and L.C., 1860; adoption of resolu- 
tion re Quebec Hydro-Electric Com- 
mission, 1363; requests extension of 
right to organize and bargain collec- 
tively to employees in undertakings 
within government jurisdiction, 554. 
principle of collective bargaining supported 
by Canadian Chamber of Commerce, 
1526. i 
legislative recommendations of Fed- 
eration of Labour, 266. 
legislative resolution re control, dom- 
ination or jurisdiction of trade unions 
in Canada, 999; legislative proposals of 
C.M.A., 531. 
provisions of Labour Relations Act, 
1567; compulsory collective bargaining 
under Labour Relations Act, 1567. 


Alta.: 


Man.: 


N.B.: 


Collective Bargaining—Con. 

Nfid.: provisions of proposed Trace Union 

Bill, 1082. 

N.S.: amendments in Trade Union Act, 
1427; granting of full collective bar- 
gaining rights to fishermen, requested 
by Executive Committee of T. and 
Li@27 568: 
provisions of Police Act (1949), 1000; 
amended provisions of Police Act, 8, of 
Fire Department’s Act, 8; recommen- 
dation of Federation of Labour re civic 
employees, 571. 

proceedings of industrial relations 
conference at University of Montreal, 
532; bargaining by Government with 
Crown employees, recommended by 
Federation of Labour, 272. 

provisions of Teachers’ Salary Nego- 
tiation Act (1949), 743; recommenda- 
tion of Federation of Labour re public 
service employees, 719. 

Japan: adoption of Trade Union Law in 
occupied Japan—results of I.L.O. sur- 
vey of economic and social conditions, 
1226. 

US.A.: Supreme Court rules on collective 
bargaining on pension plans in indus- 
try, 681; expansion of paid-vacation 
clauses in collective bargaining agree- 
ments, 1518-19; procedure for adjust- 
ing labour disputes in atomic energy 
plants—recommendations of special 
Commission, 682; Labour and Public 
Welfare Committee of U.S. Senate to 
study labour-management relations, 
1205; causes of industrial peace under 
collective bargaining—studies of plants 
having satisfactory labour-management 
relations, issued by National Planning 
Association, 703; recommendations of 
C0. 42. 


Collieries: 
United Kingdom— 
annual report of National Coal Board, 1221. 


Ont: 


Que.: 


Sask.: 


Colombia: 
provisions of profit-sharing decree, 536. 


Combines: 
Canada— 
movement of combine harvesters to U.S.A. 
in 1948—report on Dominion-Provin- 
cial Farm Labour Program, 834, 837; 
plans for 1949, 841. 
re trans-border movement of combines and 
crews, 280. 
number of combines sent to the United 
States from Alberta, Manitoba, and 
Ontario, to assist with harvest, 278, 279. 
US.A.: number of combines sent from 
Canada to assist with harvest, 278, 279. 


Combines Investigation Act: 
summary of Report of Commissioner on 
Alleged Combine in the Bread-Baking 
Industry in Western Canada, 31. 
re prosecution of alleged combine of 
bread-bakers, in Saskatchewan, Alberta, 
and British Columbia, 528. 
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Commerce: 
Canada— 

Immigration: The Concern of Industry— 
paper presented at Symposium on 
Population Growth and Immigration 
into Canada, 964. 

employment and _ salary’ prospects for 
students of 1949 and 1950 classes, 6. 


Commercial Telegraphers’ Union: 
certification proceedings, 428, 584, 588. 
conciliation proceedings, 588, 589, 729, 730, 

872, 1554. 


Communications: 
Canada— 

increase In wage rate index in 1948, 525. 

index numbers of wage rates in transporta- 
tion and communication, 1941-1948, 
1209. 

numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1948, 1521, 1525; in 
1947, 256, 259. 

number of workers covered by labour- 
management production committees, 5. 

Seasonality of Employment in Canada— 
extent of seasonal employment and 
unemployment in communications, 
1210, 1213. 


Communism: 
establishment of new international labour 
federation to oppose Communist 
W.F.T.U., 955. 
withdrawal of British, American and Dutch 
labour organizations from W.F.T.U. 
charged with operating as Communist 
propaganda agency, 251. 
W.F.T.U. opposed by Inter-American Con- 
federation of Labour, 1391. 
Canada— 
formation of “anti-Communist” group by 
Frank MHall, vice-president, Brother- 
hood cf Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, 7. 
statements by A.F. of L. and T. and L.C. 
concerning Communism, 243, 244. 
resolutions adopted at convention of In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Boiler- 
makers, Iron Shipbuilders and Helpers 
of America, 817-18; remarks of Hon. 
Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of 
Labour, 817. 
CCCL. and Communism—presi- 

dential report of Gerard Picard, 1380. 

policy of “vigorous opposition” reaffirmed 
bv Canadian Chamber of Commerce, 
1526. 

C.C. of L—statement on Communism in 
trade unions and political rights of 
members, issued by leaders, 526; con- 
vention report on _ suspension of 
I1U.M.MS.W., 1374. 

T. and L.C—suspension of CS8.U., 831; 
notes opposition to North Atlantic 
Security Pact by Communist parties, 
1363; remarks of A.F. of L. fraternal 
delegate at convention, 1351; resolu- 
tion adopted at convention, 1358. New 
section under Constitution requiring 


The 


Communism—Con. 
Canada—Con. 
oath of allegiance, 1358, and resolu- 
tion on immigration, 1362, adopted at 
convention. 


Australia: termination of “Communist- 
inspired” seven weeks’ coal strike, 
1207. 

India: statement of Pandit Nehru, Prime 


Minister, on government policy in 
regard to Communism, 405. 

United Kingdom: JZ7'.U.C.—statement on 
Communist methods within British 
trade unions, 252, calls for action 
against Communists, 14, resolutions 
adopted at convention, 1390, recom- 
mends suspension of W.F.T.U. activ- 
ities, 14; Transport and General 
Workers’ Union bars Communists, 
1203. 

US.A.: Communists barred from admission 
to National Maritime Union, 1342; 
resolution adopted by A.F. of L., 39; 
policy of C.I.O. executive re Com- 
munist activities, 824; extracts from 
convention address of Philip Murray, 
President, C.1.0., 40. 


Community Planning: 
Canada— 
development of vocational guidance, 546, 
551. 


Companies: 
See Dominion Companies Act. 


Company Unions: 


Ont.— 
amendment to Labour Relations Act 
(1948) requested by Federation of 
Labour, 571-72. 
Que.: legislative recommendation of Fed- 


eration of Labour, 271. 


Company Wage Policies: 


US. A— 
report prepared by Department of Econ- 
omics and _ Industrial Relations, 
Princeton University, 168. 
Compensation: 
United Kingdom— 
compensating redundant miners—annual 


report of National Coal Board, 1222. 

Japan: Labourers’ Accident Compensation 
Insurance Law of occupied Japan— 
results of I.L.O. survey of economic 
and social conditions, 1225. 

See also Disability Compensation; Gov- 
ernment Employees’ Compensation 
Act; Veterans Rehabilitation Act; 
Workmen’s Compensation. 


Compulsory Collective Bargaining: 
See Collective Bargaining. 


Compulsory Strikes: 
Canada— 
recognition of principle of compulsory 
strike, when strike is declared legal, 
recommended by C.C.C.L., 1385. 
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Conciliation: 
I.L.O. establishes Fact-Finding and Con- 
ciation Commission on Freedom of 
Association, 1227. 


Canada— 

certification proceedings under I.R.D I. 
Act, 45, 171, 288, 427, 584, 724, 870, 
975, 1104, 1234, 1551. 

conciliation proceedings under I.R.D.I. Act, 
SL ki2, 289 431) O88, 1255) S08, 970, 
1104, 1236, 1554. 

conciliation and other proceedings under 
Conciliation and Labour Act, 53. 

final statement:of proceedings under War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, 
P.C. 1003, covering period March 20, 
1944, to August 31, 1948, 287. 

conciliation procedure in dispute between 
seamen and Canadian. deepsea ship- 
ping companies, 720. 

appointment of Conciliation Officer or Con- 
ciliation Board under I.R.D.I. Act, 56. 

federal labour legislation effective in New- 
foundland—application of I.R.D.I. Act 
and Conciliation and Labour Act in 
tenth province, 1333. 


legislative recommendation of Federa- 
tion of Labour, 266. 


annual report of Industrial Con- 
ciation and Arbitration Branch, 
Department of Labour (1947), 579; 
provisions of new section under 
Municipal Act, 611; changes in strike 
vote procedure urged by employer 
organizations in submission to Labour 
Relations Board, 1336; amendments to 
Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act (1947), urged by Federation of 
Labour, 566, by Executive Commit- 
tee (T. and L.C.), 268. 


provision of Labour Relations Act re 
conciliation boards, 1567. 


federal labour legislation effective in 
Newfoundland—application of I.R.D.I. 
Act and Conciliation and Labour Act, 
1333; provisions of Trade Disputes 
(Arbitration and Inquiry) Act, 1944, 
389; provisions of proposed Trade 
Union Bill, 1082. 


activities of Conciliation Branch, De- 
partment of Labour (1947-48), 422; 
amendment to Labour Relations Act 
(1948) requested by Federation of 
Labour, 571-72. 

provisions of Labour Code, 614-17; 
provisions of Act respecting Municipal 
and School Corporations and_ their 
Employees, 612; legislative recom- 
mendation of Federation of Labour, 
271. 


Sask.: activities during 1948, 972. 

India: provisions of Industrial Disputes Act, 
281. 

United Kingdom: report of National Coal 
Board (1948), 1221. 


Alta.: 


bh ay 


An pl 8 


Nfid.: 


Ont.: 


Que.: 
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Conciliation and Labour Act: 
application of Act in Newfoundland, 1333. 
conciliation and other proceedings under 
Act, 52. 


Conditions of Employment: 
See Employment Conditions. 


Conditions of Life: 
See Standard of Living. 


Confectionery Manufacturing Industry: 
Canada— 
wages, hours and working conditions, 1586. 


Confederation: 
entry of Newfoundland into Confedera- 
tion with Canada, 375-99. 


Congress of Industrial Organizations: 

tenth annual constitutional convention, 39. 

withdrawal of support from W.F.T.U., 251. 

formation of new world labour federation 
planned at meeting of T.U.C., C.LO., 
and ‘AcE: of 1.58%. 

policy of C.1.0. executive re Communist 
activities, 824. 

affiliation of trade union members in 
Canada in 1947 and 1948, 1096. 

policies adopted by C.I.O. and A.F. of L. 
units—agreement to co-operate in 
obtaining improved contracts with 
management in machine cigar indus- 
try, 824. 


Pat, Secretary-Treasurer, 

Congress of Labour: 

reply to convention address of Rt. Hon. 
Louis St. Laurent, Prime Minister of 
Canada, 1370. 

remarks at convention of C.C. of L. 7 
meat-packing and steel industries, 1371. 

presents Dominion legislative proposals of 
CC UOrr eos 

on resolution concerning foreign policy 
adopted at convention of C.C. of L., 
1372. 

issues statement on Communism in trade 

unions and political rights of mem- 


Conroy, Canadian 


bers, 526. 

on disciplinary action taken by Executive 
Council of C.C. of L. against 
U.E.R.M.W., 1368. 

on withdrawal of C.C. of L. from 
WPT Us ia. . 


‘extracts from address as fraternal dele- 
gate of C.C. of L. to convention of 
COlO2 40: 

presents views of C.C. of L. on use of 
injunctions in labour disputes, to 
Government of New Brunswick, 575. 


Conseil Canadien de la Coopération: 
urges amendments to Income Tax and 
National Housing Acts, 530. 


Constitution: 
Canada— 
constitutional amendment re representa- 
tion and voting proposed by U.A.W. 
at convention of C.C. of L., 1374. 
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Construction: 
See Building and Construction Industry. 


Consultative Councils: 
United Kingdom— 
establishment of British Transport Joint 
Consultative Council, 1338. 
consultative scheme outlined in annual 
report of National Coal Board, 1221. 


Consumer Credit: 
Canada— 
report of Royal Commission on Prices, 
701. 


Continuation of Transitional Measures Act 


i 


(1947): 

amendment to Act authorizes continued 
enforcement of Act, and continuation 
of price control, 1122. 


Contracts: 
adoption of Convention and Recommen- 
dation on Labour Clauses in Public 
Contracts, at thirty-second session of 
I.L.0., 1092. 
Canada— 
awarding of Government contracts on 
basis of fair list (trade union) recom- 
mended by C.C. of L., 559. 
recommendation of T. and L.C. re award- 
ing of Government financed contracts, 


1361. 
Contributions: 
Canada— 
contributions to Unemployment Insurance 
Fund in 1948-49—annual report of 
ULC; 950. 


amendments to Unemployment Insurance 
Act, 884, 1132. 
special Orders under Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act re election employees and 
stevedores, 885. 
amendments to Unemployment Insurance 
Act recommended by C.C.C.L., 1386. 


Controls: 
See Price Control; Rent Control; Wage 
Control. 


Conventions: 
See Delegate 
Unions. 


Representation; Trade 


Convictions: 
Que.— 
establishment of Court of Review in 
Provincial ‘Matters under new Act, 
Gla: 


Co-operative Insurance: 
Canada— 
re farmers’ mutual fire insurance, life 
insurance, “bonding and faithful per- 
formance” insurance, automobile insur- 
ance, and marine insurance, 1399. 


Co-operative Retail Establishments: 
Canada— 
analysis of activities, 1397. 
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Co-operative Societies: 
Canada— 
miscellaneous and service co-operatives, 
1399 


seventeenth annual summary of Co-oper- 
ation in Canada, 1948, issued by 
Departinent of Agriculture, 1397. 

activities of Co-operative Union of Canada 
during periods 1909-1948, and 1947- 
1948, 530. 

fishermen’s co-operatives in 1947-48, 1399. 

co-operative wholesales re coal mines and 
oil wells, 1398. 

re “bonding and faithful performance”, 
and automobile co-operative insurance, 


1399. 
resolution adopted at convention of C.C. 
Of bey 13878) 


amendments to Income Tax and National 
Housing Acts urged by Co-operative 
Union of Canada and Le Conseil 
Canadien de la Cooperation, 530. 

See also Credit Unions. 


Co-operative Union of Canada: 
re formation and membership, 1399. 
activities during periods 1909-1948, and 
1947-1948, 530. 
urges amendments to Income Tax and 
National Housing Acts, 530. 


Coopers’ Union: 
Newfound!and- 
re, 386. 


Cost of Living: 
Canada— 

labour month in brief—cost-of-living index, 
20, 140, 242, 374, 524, 674, 816, 948, 
1076, 1198, 1332, 1510. 

monthly report on prices and cost-of-living 
index, 96, 202, 325, 473, 633, 769, 901, 
1031, 1149, 1288, 1467, 1605. 

report of Royal Commission on Prices, 


payment of fluctuating bonus requested by 
U.LC. Association, 1581. 
revision of cost-of-living index urged by 
(Go or eii arse 

resolution adopted at convention of T. 
and L.C., 1862-63; recommends revi- 
sion of index, 553. 

amendment to Public School Act 
provides payment of bonus to former 
employees retired on pension, 998. 
cost of living in Newfoundland and 
comparison with Canadian index, 378- 
79, 381, 382. 

regulations under Old Age Pensions 
Act governing payment of cost-of- 
living bonus, 1004; revocation of regu- 
lations, 1257. 
United Kingdom: cost-of-living index as at 

November 1948, 252. 

US.A.: recommendation of C.I.0., 42. 


Coté, Paul E., M.P., Parliamentary Assistant 
to Minster of Labour: 
on amendment to Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act re payment of benefits for 
time lost through illness, 1333. 


Man: 


Nfld.: 


Ont.: 
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Coté Paul E., M.P., Parliamentary Assistant 
to Minister of Labour—Con. 
on number of displaced persons completing 
work contracts in Canada, 400. 
on government employment policy in 
regard to displaced persons, 400. 
opposition to Bill designed to make meat- 
packing industry subject to certain 
provisions of I.R.D.I. Act, 1334. 
remarks at convention of C.C.C.L. 1379. 


Cotton Mills: 
India— 
investigation into sources of fatigue and 
determination of suitable working con- 
ditions in cotton textile mills, 536. 


Cotton Textile Industry: 
United Kingdom— 

First Report of Committee on Industrial 
Productivity — accomplishments 
of Panel on Technology and Opera- 
tional Research established to study 
methods of increasing output and 
quality of production, 1218. 


Cotton Yarn and Cloth Industry: 
Canada— 
wages, hours and working conditions in 
cotton yarn and cloth industry, 1272. 


Counselling Service: 
Ont.: activities of Service established by 
Regional Office of U.I.C. to assist older 
unemployed workers, 529. 


Couplings: 
See Automatic Coupling. 


Court of Review: 
Que.: establishment of Court of Review in 
Provincial Matters, under new Act, 
613. 


Crawford, A. W., Durector of Training, 
Department of Veterans Affairs: 
presents report on veterans training at 
meeting of Vocational Training 
Advisory Council, 854. 


Credit: 
Canada— 


report of Royal Commission on Prices, 
701. 


Credit Unions: 
Canada— 
origin and progress of credit unions out- 
lined in report issued by Department 
of Agriculture, 9. 
re “bonding and faithful performance” and 
automobile co-operative insurance, 
1399. 
Man.: amendment to Act, 998. 
Ont.: revised regulations under Credit Union 
Act, 1000. 


Cresswell, H. C. P., Department of Immi- 
gration and Colonization, Canadian 
Pacific Railway: 

presents paper on Sea and Air Transport 
for Immigrants at Symposium on 
Population Growth and Immigration 
into Canada, 966. 


Criminal Code: 


Canada— 
amendment to Criminal Code re recogni- 
tion of compulsory strike, recom- 


mended by C.C.C.L., 1385. 
repeal of those sections of Code re legal 
injunctions, urged by C.C. of L., 1378. 


Crown Companies: 
Que.— 
collective bargaining by Government with 
Crown employees, recommended by 
Federation of Labour, 272. 


Crown Zellerbach Corporation: 
case study of plant having satisfactory 
labour-management relations, issued by 
National Planning Association, 703. 


Currency: 
US A— 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
hears monopoly charges against labour 
unions, 1205. 


Current Employment Conditions: 
See Employment. 


Customs: 
Canada— 
recommendations of R.T.B. re signals and 
devices for railway crossings, 564. 


Daily Newspaper Industry: 
Canada— 
wages, hours and working conditions in 
printing and publishing industries, 
1009. 


Dairy Products: 
Canada— 
wages, hours and working conditions in the 
dairy products industry, 1445. 
re-institution of subsidies requested by T. 
and L.C., 1362. 


Dalhousie University: 
tenth Conference of Maritime Bureau of 
Industrial Relations, 9. 


Davis, Harry, President, Canadian Seamen’s 
Union: 
text of letter received from Deputy Muin- 
ister of Labour in reply to proposals 
of C.S.U. for settlement of East Coast 
deepsea shipping dispute, 877. 


Dawson, W. W., Director, Immigration and 
Farm Placements Branch, Department 
of Labour: 

presides at 6th annual Dominion-Pro- 
vincial Farm Labour Conference, 142; 
introductory remarks, 276. 


Dawson Miners’ Union: 
conciliation proceedings, 1554. 


Day of Rest: 
See One Day’s Rest in Seven. 


Decasualization: 
See Dock Workers. 


INDEX 


Declaration of Human Rights: 
| See Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. 


-Decontrol: 
Canada— 
further measures of decontrol—statement 
of Government policy with respect to 
rent control, 1530. 


Deflation: 
Canada— 
resolution of C.C. of L., 556. 


Delegate Representation: 
See Labour Representation. 


‘Delisle, Hon. Hormidas: 
remarks at convention of C.C.C.L., 1380. 


Dental Supplies: 
Ont.— 
acquittal of dental supplies companies up- 
held by Court of Appeal, 528. 


Depopulation: 
Canada— 

Capital Availability, Rural Depopulation, 
and the Selection of Immigrants— 
paper presented at Symposium on 
Population Growth and Immigration 
into Canada, 967. 


} Depressed Areas: 
See Industrial Areas. 


Depression: 
Canada— 
public works program to combat unem- 
ployment and avert depression, urged 
by C.C. of L., 1873; danger of depres- 
sion—convention address of A. R. 
Mosher, president, C.C. of L., 1367. 


Devaluation: 


Canada— 
resolution adopted at convention of C.C 
of Pas Bie 


Development Areas: 
United Kingdom— 
Distribution of Industry—Government’s 
policy reviewed in White Paper pub- 
lished by Board of Trade, 533. 


Dewey and Almy Chemical Company: 
USA— 
ease study of plant having satisfactory 
labour-management relations, issued 
by Nationa] Planning Association, 707. 


Dictionaries: 
US.A— 
review of Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
of the United States Employment 
Service, 952. 
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Disability Compensation: 
USA— 
enactment of legislation in 1948, 623; dis- 
ability benefits law in New York state, 
682. 


Disabled Persons: 
See Handicapped Persons. 


Disablement Benefit: 
United Kingdom— 


compensation under National Insurance 


(Industrial Injuries) Act, 1946— 
annual report of National Coal Board, 
$222. 


Disarmament: 
Canada— 
resolution on foreign policy adopted at con- 
vention of G:C. of-L., 1372. 


Discrimination: 

resolution adopted at convention of Inter- 
American Confederation of Labour, 
1391. 

Canada— 

C.C. of L—legislative recommendations. 
559; convention report of National 
Committee for Racial Tolerance ap- 
pointed by the Congress, 1377. 

T. and L.C.—convention adopts report of 
Standing Committee on Racial Dis- 
crimination, 1359; resolution re free- 
dom of association, 1363; recommen- 
dation re racial and religious discrim- 
ination, 554; urges enactment of 
Canadian Bill of Rights, 554. 


N.S.: recommendation of Executive Com- 
mittee of T. and L.C. re racial dis- 
crimination, 569. 

Ont.: Act to protect Certain Civil Rights, 


not passed, 1001. 

U\S.A.: race bias results in refusal of unem- 
ployment insurance benefit, 1519; plan 
to expand job placements for Negroes, 
1520; resolution adopted by C.1.O., 42. 


Diseases, Industrial: 
Canada— 
regulations under Government Employees’ 

Compensation Act re pulmonary tu- 

berculosis, 309. 

revised regulations under Workmen’s 

Compensation Act, 1254; additional 

compensable diseases under Act, 745; 

dermatitis, contracted from ragweed 

or other plant life poisonous to human 
beings, included as industrial disease 

under Act, 1004. 

P.EI.: provisions of new Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, 1484. 

Que.: amendments to Public Health Act, 
1005; legislative recommendations of 
Federation of Labour re Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, 272. 

N.W.T.: regulations under Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Ordinance (1948), 1568. 

India: new provisions of Factories Act. 285. 
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Diseases, Industrial—Con. 

United Kingdom: compensation for injury 
and disease under National Insurance 
(Industrial Injuries) Act, 1946—annual 
report of National Coal Board, 1222; 
proposed principles for insurance cover- 
age of industrial diseases under 
National Insurance (Industrial In- 
juries) Act, 16; annual report of Chief 
Inspector of Factories (1947), 715. 

See also Respiratory Diseases. 


Displaced Persons: 

number of persons re-established by I.R.O. 
during period 1947-1949, 1346. 

recommendations of Permanent Migration 
Committee of I.L.O. (third session) 
re placement in specialized occupa- 
tions, 581. 

Canada— 

number of displaced persons entering 
Canada during first seven months of 
1949, 1081. 

entry of displaced persons to Canada in 
1948, 400. 

number of persons completing work con- 
tracts, 400. 

placement on farms by N.ES., 679. 

proceedings of Dominion-Provincial Farm 
Labour Conference, 281. 

reports on displaced persons employed in 
gold mining areas of Northern Ontario 
and Quebec, 819. 

placement of persons with European uni- 
versity training in suitable employ- 
ment, recommended by N.E.C, 819. 

placement of displaced persons with pro- 
fessional qualifications discussed at 
quarterly meeting of N.E.C., 1202. 

reports of provincial directors of farm 
labour on employment of displaced 
persons—Alberta, 278; British Col- 
umbia, 279; Manitoba, 278; New 
Brunswick, 277; Nova Scotia, 277; 
Ontario, 277-78; Prince Edward 
Island, 276; Quebec, 277; Saskat- 
chewan, 278. 

U.S.A.: revision of Displaced Persons Act 

(1948) demanded by C.1L.O., 42. 


Distillery, Rectifying and Wine Workers’ 
International Union of America: 
collective agreements, 298. 


Distribution of Industry: 
United Kingdom— 
provisions of Act re “Development Areas”, 
0383. 


Division No. 4, Railway Employees Depart- 
ment of the A.F. of L.: 
Canada— 
conciliation proceedings, 1554. 


Dock Workers: 
decasualization of dock labour—resolution 
adopted by I.L.0. Committee on 
Inland Transport, 1544-46. 
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Dock Workers—Con. 
Canada— 
amendment to Unemployment Insurance 

Act re dock workers at Quebec, 
requested by C.C.C.L., 1386. 

India: enactment of Dock Workers (Regula- 
tion of Employment) Act, 282. 

New Zealand: industrial disputes in 1947, 
404-5. 


Domestic Workers: 
Canada— 
placement of displaced persons during first 
seven months of 1949, 1081. 
reports of provincial directors of farm 
labour on placement of displaced per- 
sons in Alberta, 279; British Columbia, 
279; Nova Scotia, 277; Ontario, 277- 
78. 


P.E.I.: provisions of Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act not applicable to domestic 
servants and employers, 1486. 

Que.: repeal of Masters and Servants Act, 


614. 


Dominion Coal Board: 

Government research in process to convert 
coal to oil and avert unemployment 
in Maritime coal mines, suggested by 
U.M.W.A. (District. 26) in memo- 
randum to Board, 1202. 


Dominion Companies Act: 
revision of Act recommended by Royal 
Commission on Prices, 702. 


Dominion-Provincial Conferences: 


resolution adopted by C.C. of L., 1378. 


Dominion-Provincial Farm Labour Agree- 
ments: 
renewal, 279. 


Dominion-Provincial Farm Labour Com- 
miitees: 

report on organized movements of seasonal 
workers in agriculture in 1948, 843; 


plans for 1949, 841. 


Dominion-Provineial Farm Labour Con- 
ference: 


proceedings of sixth Conference, 142, 275, 


Dominion-Provincial Relations: 
Dominion-wide scheme of social security 
requested by Ontario Federation of 
Labour, 575. 


Douglas, Hon. William O., Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court: 
extracts from address at convention of 


CeLO lal. 


Douville, His Grace Monsignor: 
remarks at convention of C.C.C.L., 1379. 


Dutch Immigrants: 

Canada— 
resolution approved by Dominion-Pro- 
vincial Farm Labour Conference, 280. 
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- Dutch Immigrants—Con. 
Canada—Con. 
reports of provincial directors of farm 
labour on employment of dutch immi- 
grants—British Columbia, 279; Mani- 
toba, 278; New Brunswick, 277; Nova 
Q Seotia, 277; Ontario, 277-78; Prince 
i Edward Island, 276; Saskatchewan, 
278. | 


Early Closing: 
Que.— 
amendment to Early Closing Act, 613. 


Earnings: 
Canada— 
labour month in brief—20, 140, 374, 524, 
674, 816, 1076, 1198, 1332, 1510. 
statistics re employment, hours and earn- 
ings, 107, 211, 338, 485, 644, 780, 915, 
1042, 1161, 13801, 1479, 1620. 
U\S.A.: progress of “net spendable earn- 
ings’ 17. 
See also Wages. 


T. Eaton Company: 
drive to organize Toronto department 
~ store, supported by C.C. of L., 1378. 


megan, 


Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations: 

I.L.O. establishes Fact-Finding and Con- 
ciliation Commission on Freedom of 
Association, 1227. 

inquiry into practice of forced labour, post- 
poned, 1227. 

debate on forced labour and trade union 
rights, 535. 

survey of plans formulated by various 
nations to maintain full employment 
and economic security, 1228-31, 1248. 


_ Economic Conditions: 
es Nild— 
economic conditions as they affect labour, 
378-85. 
New Zealand: summary of report on econ- 
omic conditions, 404. 


Economic Development: 

resolution on technical assistance for econ- 
omic development, adopted at thirty- 
second session of I.L.0., 1093. 

resolution concerning Social Aspects of the 
Economic Development of the Amer- 
ican Continent, adopted by Fourth 
Regional Conference of American 
States, members of the I.L.O., 1534. 

Canada— 

danger of depression—convention address 
of A.R. Mosher, president, C.C. of L., 
1367. 


Economic Policy: 
U.N. survey of national plans for full 
employment and economic security, 
1228. 
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Economic Policy—Con. 
Japan— 
industrial policy in occupied Japan— 


results of I.L.O. survey of economic 
and social conditions, 1224, 1226-27. 

US.A.: Economic Report of President 
Truman, to Congress, 1083. 


Economic Zones: 
See Zones. 


E. B. Eddy Company. 
retirement income plan, 252. 


Edible Animal Products Industry: 
Canada— 
wages, hours and working conditions, 1445- 
61—dairy products, 1445; meat prod- 
ucts, 1446; fish canning and packing, 
1447. 
index numbers of wage rates in manufac- 
turing industry, 1941-1948, 1209. 
study on vacations with pay in manufac- 
turing industries, October, 1947, 408. 


Edible Plant Products: 
Canada— 
wages, hours and working conditions in 
edible plant products industry, 1582— 
flour milling, 1582; bread and cake 
baking, 1583; biscuit manufacturing, 


1584; confectionery manufacturing, 
1586; fruit and vegetable canning, 
1591. 

index numbers of wage rates, 1941-1948, 
1209. 


study on vacations with pay in manufac- 
turing industries, October, 1947, 408. 


Editorial Workers: 
Canada— 
agreement signed between Toronto Star 
and employees (editorial workers— 
American Newspaper Guild, C.1.0O.), 
678. 


Edueation: 
education for boatmen’s children domi- 
ciled on Board—resolution adopted by 
Subcommittee of I.L.O. Industrial 
Committee on Inland Transport, 1547. 
Canada— 
educational classes for immigrants—state- 
ment by Minister of Labour, 245. 
second national conference on citizenship 
problems of new immigrants, 820. 
cost of study at Canadian universities, 
1513. 
report on development of vocational guid- 
ance, 546, 547. 
report on veterans’ training, at meeting 
of Vocational Training Advisory 
Council, 854. 

Vocational Training in Canada—functions of 
vocational education, its organization 
and development described in booklet 
issued by Federal Department of 
Labour, 842-52. 
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Education—C on. 

health education and technical information 
program of Industrial Health Division, 
Department of National Health and 
Welfare, 166. 

C.C.C.L—recommends free schooling, 1385; 
advocates assistance to college and uni- 
versity students, 1386. 

C.C. of L—educational program, 250, 820; 
directs winter school at University of 
Toronto (Ajax), 250; urges policy of 
federal assistance to provinces, 559; 
recommendations of Congress Com- 
mittee on Education, at convention, 
1376. 

T. and L.C.—requests federal aid for educa- 
tional facilities, 554; urges formulation 
of program of education on Canadian 
citizenship, 554. 

R.T.B—requests federal aid, 564; remarks of 
Minister of Labour, 566. 

Alta.: amendment to School Act re disputes 
or disagreements between school boards 
and teachers, 1124; legislative recom- 
mendations of Federation of Labour 
re University of Alberta, 267. 

Man.: regulations under Education Depart- 
ment Act, and Public Schools Act, gov- 
erning technical courses, 746. 

N.B.: amendment to Vocational Education 
Act, 1568. 

N.S.: amendments to Education Act, 1430. 


Sask.: regulations under Teachers’ Salary 
Negotiation Act (1949), 1129; removal 
of education tax requested by Execu- 
tive Committee (T. and L.C.), 274. 

United Kingdom: workers’ education ad- 
vances at Oxford University, 951; 
annual report of National Coal Board, 
1223. 


See also Labour Education. 


Elections: 
Canada— 
special Order under Unemployment Insur- 


ance Act re contributions of election © 


employees, 885. 


extension of franchise to all persons 18 
years of age or over, requested by 
C.C. of L., 559; constitutional amend- 
ment re representation and voting pro- 
posed by U.A.W. at convention of 
C.C. of L., 1874; other recommenda- 
tions, 1378. 

analysis of roll-call vote on expulsion of 
CS.U. taken at convention of T. and 
L.C., 1856, recommends extension of 
franchise to all citizens over 18 years 
of age, 554, 1363. 


N.S.: amendments in Trade Union Act re 
collective bargaining, 1427. 
Ont.: extension of franchise to persons 18 


years of age or over, and amendment 
to Municipal Act re civic employees, 
recommended by Federation of Labour 
(T. and L.C.), 574, 575; recommend- 
ation of Federation of Labour (C.C. of 
Ls 371. 


INDEX 


Elections—Con. 

Sask.: recommendation of Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of L.) re municipal elec- 
tions, 719; legislative recommendation 
of Executive Committee (T. and L.C.), 
274. 


Electric Current Production and Distribu- 
tion: 
Canada— 

wages, hours and working conditions in 
production and distribution of electric 
current, 191. 

study on vacations with pay in manufac- 
turing industries, October, 1947, 408. 

index numbers of wage rates in: manufac- 
turing industry, 1941-1948, 1209. 


Electrical Machinery and Apparatus In- 
dustry: 
Canada— 
wages, hours and working conditions in 
electrical products industry, 1133. 


Electrical Products Industry: 
Canada— 

wages, hours and working conditions in the 
electrical products industry, 1133. 

index numbers of wage rates in manufac- 
turing industry, 1941-1948, 1209. 

study on vacations with pay in manufac- 
turing industries, 408. 


Electrical Workers: 
Canada— ; 
disciplinary action taken by Executive 
Council against United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers of 
America, endorsed by convention of 
C.C. of L., 1367-68. 

US.A.: work pool designed to prevent lay- 
offs featured in contract between C.1.0. 
electrical workers and American Pul- 
ley Company, 1206. 


Electricians: 
Sask.— 
regulations under Apprenticeship Act re 
minimum wages, 1258. 


Electricity: 

Canada— 

numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1948, 1521, 1525. 

Alta.: legislative recommendation of Feder- 
ation of Labour re rural electrifica- 
tion, 268. 
amendment to Electrical Energy In- 
spection Act transferring administra- 
tion to Minister of Public Works, 611; 
legislative recommendations of Execu- 
tive Committee (T. and L.C.), 269. 
Sask.: provisions of Electrical Inspection and 

Licensing Act (1949), 742. 

U.S.A.: work pool designed to prevent lay- 
offs featured in contract between C.1.O. 
electrical workers and American Pulley 
Company, 1206. 
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Electricity, Gas and Water Production and 
Supply: 
Canada— 
numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1947, 256, 259. 


_ Elevators: 


Canada-— 

expansion of Manitoba Pool Elevators 
during 1948-49—annual summary of 
Co-operation in Canada, 1948, 1397. 
exemption of grain elevator repair 
crews from hours of work provisions of 
Labour Act, 1002. 
orders under male and female muni- 
mum wage acts re elevator operators, 
311; inspections and re-inspections of 
passenger and freight elevators in 1947, 
580. 
passage of security code for elevators, 
recommended by Federation of 
Labour, 278. 

inspections during 1948, 973; provi- 
sions of Passenger and Freight Eleva- 
tor Act, 741. 


Emergency Coal Strike Act (Australia): 
passed to stem increasing tide of unem- 
ployment resulting from seven-weeks’ 
coal strike, 1207. 


Alta. : 


B.G.: 


Que.: 


Sask.: 


“Emergency” Disputes: 
See Industrial Disputes. 


Emergency Powers: 
Canada-— 
amendment to Act authorizes continued 
enforcement of Act, and continuance 
of price control, 1122. 


Emigration: 
Canada— 

efforts of N.ES. 
brains”, 141. 

emigration of Canadian professional 
workers to the United States—review 
of bulletin prepared by Bureau of 
Technical Personnel, Department of 
Labour, 866. 

Immigration, Emigration and External 
T'rade—paper presented at Symposium 
on Population Growth and Immigra- 
tion into Canada, 967. 


to check “export of 


Employee Training: 
Canada— 
provisions of collective agreement, 1556. 


Employee Welfare: 
See Industrial Welfare. 


Employee’s Organizations: 
See Trade Unions. 


Employer-Employee Relations: 
See Industrial Relations; Labour-Manage- 
ment Co-operation. 


Employers’ Associations: 
Canada— 
extent of collective bargaining between 
unions and employers’ associations or 
groups, 21. 
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Employers’ Organizations: 


number of organizations in 1945-47, 579. 


Employment: 

I.L.O. survey of employment in 17 coun- 
tries, 1228. 

U.N. survey of national plans for full 
employment and economic security, 
1228-31. 

inquiry into practice of forced labour, post- 
poned—conclusions adopted by I.L.0. 
in regard to problem of, 1227. 

adoption of Convention on Fee-charging 
Employment Agencies, at thirty- 
second session of I.L.0., 1092. 

recommendations and resolutions of Sub- 
committee on Instability of Employ- 
ment adopted by Building, Civil En- 
gineering and Public Works Com- 
mittee of the I.L.O., 1538-40. 

age of admission of young people to 
underground work in coal mines—dis- 
cussion by subcommittee at meeting 
of 1.L.0. Committee on Coal Mining, 
858. 

resolutions adopted by I.L.O. Industrial 
Committee on Inland Transport— 
protection of young workers on inland 
waterways, 1546; measures for pro- 
moting regularization of employment 
of dock workers, 1544-46. 

revision and adoption of Migration for 
Employment Convention and Recom- 
mendation at third session of Perm- 
anent Migration Committee, 581, 1091; 
recommendation of Committee re 
placement of refugees and displaced 
persons in specialized occupations, 581. 

resolution adopted at second session of 
Textiles Committee of IL.O., in 
Geneva-Canada-Switzerland, 417. 

Canada— 

Seasonality of Employment in Canada— 
report (with tables) on seasonal and 
year-round ‘employment and unem- 
ployment, 1210. 

number of workers employed in certain. 
industries—primary textiles industry, 
1263—knitting, 1265; woollen yarn and 
cloth, 1272; cotton yarn and cloth, 
1274; rayon yarn and cloth, 1279. 

Statestics— 

labour month in brief—monthly em- 
ployment situation, 3, 139, 241, 373, 
523, 673,- 815,, 948, 1075, 1197, 1331, 
1509; cevzlan labour force, 673, 1198. 

monthly reports on current employment 
conditions, 89, 197, 318, 467, 628, 762, 
896, 1026, 1142, 1283, 1462, 1597. 

employment, hours and earnings, 107, 
211, 338, 485, 644, 780, 915, 1042, 1161, 
1301, 1479, 1620. 

National Employment Service— 

general employment situation in Canada 
—report of Director at meeting of 
National Employment Committee 
(U.LC.), 316: 
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Employment—C on. 
Canada—Con. 
National Employment Service—Con. 
placement of university graduates in 
1949—remarks of Hon. Humphrey 
Mitchell, Minister of Labour, 1200. 
Semi-Annual Report of Hirings and Sep- 
arations, 1022. 
efforts to check “export of brains”, 141. 
suitable employment for tuberculous 
veterans sought by Department of 
Veterans Affairs and N.ES., 527. 
survey on employment of women and 
girls in restaurants, 36. 
Farm Labour— 
situation as reported by provincial dir- 
ectors of farm labour: Alberta, 278; 
British Columbia, 279; Manitoba, 278; 
New Brunswick, 277; Nova Scotia, 
277; Ontario, 277; Prince Edward 
Island, 276; Quebec, 277; Saskat- 
chewan, 278. 


Older Workers— 
unemployment among older workers in 
post-war period, 1945-49, 1392. 
employment problems of older workers 
and displaced persons discussed at 
quarterly meeting of N.E.C., 1202. 
Federal Department of Labour com- 
mended by T. and L.C. on campaign 
for employment of older workers, 554. 
University Students— 
plans for placement of 1950 university 
graduates—text of letter sent by 
Deputy Minister of Labour to all 
Canadian universities, 1200. 
annual survey to find summer employ- 
ment for university students, 244. 
employment prospects for students in 
engineering, science and commerce, 6, 
1513. 
Displaced Persons— 
number of displaced persons placed in 
employment during first seven months 
of 1949, 1081. 
placement of displaced persons in 1948, 
400. 
recommendations of N.E.C. re displaced 
persons, etc., 819. 
employment problems of displaced per- 
sons and older workers discussed at 
quarterly meeting of N.E.C., 1202. 
Polish veterans complete employment 
agreements, 5. 
Training— 
training unemployed persons for gainful 
employment, under Dominion-Pro- 
vincial agreements, 1080. 
amendments to Apprenticeship Agree- 
ments—encouragement of pre-employ- 
ment training, 152. 
Unemployment Insurance— 
exemption of part-time subsidiary work 
under Unemployment Insurance Act, 
401. 


Employment—Con. 


Canada—Con. 

Unemployment Insurance—Con. 

report on unemployment insurance situa- 
tion presented at annual meeting of 
C.M.A., by C.A.L. Murchison, Em- 
ployers’ Representative, U.I.C., 1080. 

amendment to Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act requested by C.C.C.L., 1386. 

Construction Industry— 
employment in, 249. 
Physically Handicapped— 

conference to study employment of, 
1501; 

Prevailing Rates Employees— 

regulations governing, 1571. 

Section Gangs— 

clarification of safety rules by union of 
TD wand, 1G, thewC.Naoaand?-C.PR, 
re employment of section men, ordered 
by Board of Transport Commissioners, 
1512. 

Coal Mining— 

Government research in process to con- 
vert coal to oil and avert unemploy- 
ment in Maritime Coal Mines, sug- 
gested by U.M.W.A. (District 26) in 
memorandum to Dominion Coal 
Board, 1202. 

C.C. of L— 

extracts from brief presented by presi- 
dent at meeting of N.E.C., 315; other 
recommendations, 559. 

B.C.: statistics covering women and girl 
employees as shown in annual report 
of Department of Labour (1947), 578; 
public works program to stimulate 
employment requested by Federation 
of Labour, 567. 

Nfld.: provisions of Children’s Protection 
Act, 393. 

NS.: provisions of Labour Act re employ- 

“ment of non-residents, 1429. 

Ont.: activities of Counselling Service estab- 
lished by Regional Office of U.I.C. to 
assist older unemployed workers, 529. 

Que.: repeal of Fishermen’s Engagement 
and Wage Act, 614. 

N.W.T.: provisions of Ordinance Respecting 
Billiard and Bowling Alleys, 1569. 

India.: development of National Employ- 
ment Service, 683; enactment of Dock 
Workers (Regulation of Employment) 
Act, 282; obstruction from labour 
contractors and jobbers dealt with by 
Employment Service, 254. 

New Zealand: review of economic condi- 
tions indicates continuance of full 
employment, 404. 

United Kingdom: employment statistics for 
1948, 252; proposal to raise retiring 
age of British workers—report of 
Royal Commission on Population, 
1203; experiment in employment of 
older skilled workers by engineering 
establishment, 1517; annual report of 
Chief Inspector of Factories (1947), 
716. 


INDEX 


_Employment—Con. 

Alaska: enactment of legislation providing 
women equal pay with men for equal 
work, 1084. 

Japan: enactment of security law to con- 
trol employment of girl workers in 
textile mills, 19. 

US.A.: post-war employment trends, 680; 
review of Economic Report of Presi- 
dent Truman to Congress, 1084; hir- 
ing of physically handicapped urged 
by President Truman, 1348; supply 
and demand for engineers estimated 
in analysis of employment situation 
by Bureau of Labour Statistics, 954; 
plan to expand job placements for 
Negroes, 1520; number of women in 
professional and semi-professional em- 
ployment, 1084; employment status 
of older workers—summary of report 
issued by New York State Department 
of Labour, 403; employment of home- 
workers in direct mail industry in New 
York state, 1085; child labour stan- 
dards in Kentucky and Virginia, 622. 


Employment Agencies: 

Convention on Fee-Charging Employment 
Agencies, adopted at  thirty-second 
session of I.L.O. Conference, 1092. 

N.W.T.: provisions of Ordinance Respect- 
ing Employment Agencies, 1569. 


Employment Committees: 
Canada— 
proceedings of meeting of National Em- 
ployment Committee, 819. 


Employment Conditions: 
International Labour Organzation— 
adoption of Conventions and Recommen- 
dation at  thirty-second session— 
Labour Clauses in Public Contracts, 
1092; No. 72 (Holidays with Pay), 
No. 75 (Crew Accommodation on 
Board Ship), No. 76 (Wages, Hours 
of Work and Manning), 1093. 
resolution on Conditions of Employment 
of Agricultural Workers in_ the 
Americas, adopted by Fourth Regional 
Conference of American States, mem- 
bers of the I.L.0., 1533. 
1.L.0. to investigate conditions on Pan- 
ama ships, 865. 
inspection of conditions for young 
workers on inland waterways recom- 
mended by Subcommittee of I.L.0. 
Industrial Committee on Inland 
Transport, 1547. 
labour conditions in oil industry dis- 
cussed at second session of Petroleum 
Committee, 261. 
Canada . 
improved working conditions for Govern- 
ment “prevailing rate” employees, 
announced by Minister of Labour, 
112. 
sound hazards in industrial plants, 10. 
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Employment Conditions—Con. 
Canada—Con. 

briefs on working conditions of hourly- 
paid Government employees, pre- 
sented by T. and L.C., C.C. of L., and 
Civil Service Federation of Canada, 
246. 

remarks of Minister of Labour at T. and 
L.C. convention, concerning prevail- 
ing rate employees, 1353; resolutions 
adopted, 13861. 

resolutions adopted at convention of C.C. 
Orel. Toro. 


working conditions in certain industries— 

brewery products, 887; tobacco products, 
891. 

edible animal products, 1445-61—dairy 
products, 1445; meat products, 1446; 
fish canning and packing, 1447. 

edible plant products—flour milling, 
1582; bread and cake baking, 1583; 
biscuit manufacturing, 1584; confec- 
tionery manufacturing, 1586; fruit and 
vegetable canning, 1591. 

electric current, production and distri- 
bution of, 191. 

electrical products, 1133-41—electrical 
machinery and apparatus, 1133; radio 
sets and parts, 1138. 

fur products, 78; leather and its prod- 
ucts, 82. 

printing and publishing, 1009-1022—daily 
newspaper publishing, 1009; job print- 
ing and publishing, 1016; lithograph- 
ing and photo-engraving, 1020. 

production and distribution of electric 
current, 191. 

pulp and paper and paper box indus- 
tries, 751. 

textiles industry, 1263-82—knitting, 1265; 
woollen yarn and cloth, 1272; cotton 
yarn and cloth, 1274; rayon yarn and 
cloth, 1279. 

tobacco products, 891. 

Man: regulations under 
Act, 619. 

Nfid.: provisions of Sanitation and Medical 
Attendance, Logging Camps, Act 
(1938), 392; of Logging Act (1988), 
392. 

United Kingdom: provisions of Factories 
Act (1948) re employment conditions 
of women and young workers, 15; 
summary of article on Welfare and 
Labour Turnover, 1087. 

India: legislation enacted in 1947 and 1948, 
281-86; investigation into sources of 
fatigue and determination of suitable 
working conditions in cotton textile 
mills, 536. 

Japan: conditions of labour in occupied 
Japan—results of I.L.O. survey of 
economic and social conditions, 1225, 
1226; employment conditions of goal 
workers in textile mills, 19. 


Minimum Wage 


Employment of Children: 
See Child Labour; Juvenile Employment. 
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Employment of Women: 
See Women in Employment. 


Employment Offices: 
See Employment Agencies; Employment 
Service. 


Employment Services: 

survey of work of I.L.0—report of David 
A. Morse, Director-General, 153-54. 

legislative competence of Dominion (of 
Canada) and the provinces in regard 
to Convention and Recommendation 
adopted at 31st session of Interna- 
tional Labour Conference, 35. 

summary of Third Report of I.L.O. to the 
United Nations, 960. 

labour mobility and transfers—U.N. sur- 
vey of national plans for full employ- 
ment, 1230. 

Canada— 

employment service statistics, 114, 218, 348, 
A492, 651, 790, 922, 1050, -1171, 1308, 
1486, 1630. 

monthly report on current employment 
conditions, 91, 200, 321, 471, 632, 766, 
900, 1030, 1147, 1287, 1467, 1600. 

selection of unemployed persons to be 

_ trained for gainful employment, 1080. 

efforts of Executive and Professional Divi- 
sion to check “export of brains”, 141. 

re counselling of older unemployed 
workers, 529. , 

activities of N.E.S. in selection, place- 
ment, transference and transportation 
of farm labour, 678. 

policy of N.ES. re placement of workers at 
minimum wages, 316. 

transfer of carpenters to construction work 
at Petawawa Military Camp, 141. 

Semi-Annual Report of Hirings and Sep- 
arations, prepared by N.ES., 1022. 

N.E.S. survey on employment of women 
and girls in restaurants, 36. 

activities described in eighth annual report 
of U.L.C. (1948-49), 950. 

fifth annual conference of Ontario chapter, 


Seasonality of Employment in Canada— 
address given at fifth annual confer- 
ence of Ontario Chapter of Interna- 
tional Association of Public Employ- 
ment Services, 1210-16. 

organized movements of seasonal workers 
—report on 1948 program by Domin- 
ion-Provincial Farm Labour Com- 
mittees, 834; plans for 1949, 841. 

annual survey to find summer employ- 
ment for university students, 244. 

placement of university graduates in 1949 
by N.E.'S—remarks of Minister of 
Labour, 1200. 

development of vocational guidance— 
functions of N.E.S. in regard to, 546, 
550. 

services of N.E.S. available to province of 
Newfoundland, 394. 


Employment Services—Con. 


Canada—Con. 
institution of five-day week for all em- 
ployees of N.ES., reduction of over- 
time, and payment at “recognized 
overtime rate’, recommended by T. 
and L.C., 13861. 

Nfid.: services of N.E.S. available to tenth 
province, 394. 

Ont.: fifth annual conference of Ontario 
chapter, 949. 

P.E.I.: services commended by provincial 
director of farm labour, 276. 

Que.: placement of farm workers as reported 
by provincial director of farm labour, 
RTE 

India: establishment and development of 
National Employment Service, 282, 
683; obstruction from labour con- 
tractors and jobbers dealt with by 
Employment Exchanges, 254. 

US.A.: plan to expand job placements for 
Negroes, 1520; review of Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles of the United 
States Employment Service, 952. 

See also Employment Agencies. 


Engineering: 


second session of Building, Civil Engin- 
eering and. Public Works Committee 
of 1.L.0., in Rome, 1536. 

Canada— 

employment and _ salary prospects for 
students of 1949 and 1950 classes, 6. 

prospective employment for new grad- 
uates, 1513. 

shortage of mining engineers (students) 
enrolled at Canadian universities, 1081. 

Careers in Natural Science and Engineer- 
ing—booklet issued by Department of 
Labour for students and counsellors, 
1515: 

Man.: provisions of Operating Engineers 
and Firemen Act, 996. 

Ont.: revision of Engineers’ Act re hoisting 
engineers requested by Federation of 
Labour, 575, activities of Board of 
Examiners of Operating Engineers 
(1947-48), 421. 

United Kingdom: ‘action ‘of T.U.C. re 
nationalization of, 1389; experiment in 
employment of older skilled workers 
by engineering establishment, 1517. 

US.A.: supply and demand for engineers 
estimated in analysis of employment 
situation by Bureau of Labour Statis- 
tics, 954. 


Equal Pay: 


Canada— 
equal pay for male and female employees 
requested by C.C. of L., 1378. 
Man.: equal pay for equal work sought by 
Executive Committee (T. and L.C.), 
270. 
Ont.: Bill to provide for equal pay for 
equal work for women, not passed, 
1001. 
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Equal Pay—Con. 
United Kingdom: convention 
action of T.U.C., 1389. 
Alaska: enactment of legislation providing 
women equal pay with men for equal 
work, 1084. 


report on 


Essential Services: 
Australia— 
provisions of Emergency Services Act of 
the State of Victoria, 253. 


European Recovery Program: 

establishes Anglo-American Joint Council 
on Productivity, 13. 

increasing role of Labour in European 
recovery—establishment OL Eee 
Trade Union Advisory Committee, 
953. 

survey of work of I.L.0—report of David 
A. Morse, Director-General, 154. 

resolution on foreign policy adopted at 
convention of C.C. of L., 1872. 

support reaffirmed by C.I.O., 42. 


Excess Profits Tax: 


Canada— 
reimposition of tax recommended by 
CCC Gxcd62, 


recommendation of C.C. of L., 556-57. 
reimposition of 100 per cent excess profits 
tax requested by T. and L.C., 1363. 
_Man.: legislative recommendation of Exec- 
utive Committee (T. and L.C.), 271. 


Exchequer Court of Canada: 

Court holds that worker ‘(movie projec- 
tionist) is entitled to deduct union 
dues from wages in computing income 
tax for year 1945, 819, 1083. 


Exit Permits: 
See Labour Exit Boonie 


Expenditure: 
Canada— 
gross national expenditure at market prices 
(1946-1948), 711. 


“Export of Brains’’: 


Canada— 
efforts of N.ES. to check “export of 
brains”, 141. 
Exports: 


problem of declining exports—U.N. survey 


of national plans for economic 
security, 1231. 
Canada— 
labour month in brief—foreign trade in 


1948-49, 141, 242, 524, 674, 816, 1087, 
1549. 
exports of goods and services (1946-1948) 
—D.B. of S. report on national income 
and expenditure, 711, 712. 
resolution on foreign trade adopted at 
convention of C.C. of L., 1372. 
, inited Kingdom: exports in 1948, 252. 
_ Japan: economic policy m occupied Japan 
—results of I.L.O. survey of economic 
and social conditions, 1227. 
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External Affairs: 
Canada— 
resolution of C.C. of L., 556; 
Prime Minister, 559-60. 


External Affairs, Department of: 
announces formation of Joint United 
States-Canada Industrial Mobiliza- 
tion Committee, 529. 


External Trade: 
See Trade. 


Fact-Finding Boards: 
US 


. 


remarks of 


recommendations of Steel Industry (fact- 
finding) Board in report on dispute 
between United Steelworkers of 
America and companies of basic steel 
industry, 1340. 


Fact-Finding Commissions: 
I.L.O. establishes Fact-Finding and Con- 
ciation Commission on Freedom of 
Association, 1227. 


Factories: 
proceedings of Technical Conference of 
I.L.0. held to examine Draft Model 
Code of Safety Regulations for Fac- 

tories, 581. 

Canada— 
abolition of work in houses where such 
work may be done in factories, recom- 

mended by T. and L.C., 1361. 

revised safety regulations under Fac- 

tories Act governing erection of der- 
ricks, drilling, cleaning, repairing, 
operation and maintenance of oil and 
gas well-drilling plants, rigs and 
equipment (Order 14), 1003; legisla- 
tive recommendations of Feaeration 

of Labour re factory inspection, 267. 

annual report of Factory Inspection 

Branch, Department of Labour (1947), 

579; December 27, 1948, proclaimed 

as public holiday under Factories Act, 

1a. 

amendments to Act requested by 

Executive Committee of T. and L.C., 

568. 

inspections during 1947-48, 420; pro- 

hibition of industrial homework, urged 

by Federation of Labour, 574. 

new section in Factories Act, 741; 

inspections during 1948, 973. 

United Kingdom: provisions of Factories 
Act (1948) re medical examination of 
young workers, medical supervision, 
safety regulations, etc., 15; establish- 
ment in “Development. Areas” sche- 
duled under Distribution of Industry 
Act,. 5383; annual report of Chief 
Inspector of Factories (1947), 712; 
First Report of Committee on Indus- 
trial Productivity—accomplishments 
of Panel on Human Factors Affecting 
Industrial Productivity established to 
study methods of increasing output 
and quality of production, 1219. 


Alta.: 


BCH 


NS.: 


Onite: 


Sask.: 
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Factories—Con. 
India: provisions of Employees’ State Insur- 
ance Act (1948), 145; Factories Act— 
re enactment of, 282, provisions, 284. 
New Zealand: wages and salaries of factory 
workers—review of economic condi- 

tions, 404-5. 


Fair Employment Practices: 
US.A— 
passage of Fair Employment Practices 
Commission bill urged by C.1.0O., 42. 


Fair Labour Standards Act (U.S.A.): 

amendments of 1949, 1576. 

minimum wage raised under Fair Labour 
Standards Amendments of 1949, 1520. 

amendments to Act re overtime-on-over- 
time, 1086. 

general increase of minimum wages under 
Act, requested by A.F. of L., 39. 


Fair Wages: 
Canada— 
fair wages conditions in Dominion Gov- 
ernment contracts, 69, 180, 305, 452, 
607.731, °O29;, 981, 1118, 1250, 1422, 
1562. 
amendments to Dominion Fair 

Policy, 1002. 

schedule of rates of wages and maxi- 

mum hours for certain public and 

private construction works, 1125. 

insertion of fair wage clause in all 

Government contracts, requested by 

Federation of Labour, 574. 

Sask.: enactment of Fair Wage Act, re- 
quested by Federation of Labour, 719, 
by Executive Committee (T. and 
LS), 273. 


Family Allowances: 
Canada— 
amendments to Family Allowance Act 
(1944), 1122. 
amendments in Family Allowance Act— 
repeal of provision which reduced 
amount of allowances to fifth child 
and subsequent children in family of 
more than four; payment of allow- 
ances in cases of immigrant children 
resident in Canada one year instead of 
three, 678. 
services of Department of National Health 
and Welfare extended to province of 
Newfoundland, 398. 
recommendations of C.C.C.L., 562. 
Nfld.: services of Department of National 
Health and Welfare extended to tenth 
province, 398. 


Wages 
Man.: 


Ont.: 


Family Undertakings: 
employment of young workers in family 
undertakings—resolution adopted by 
I.L.0. Industrial Committee on Inland 
Transport, 1546. 


Farm Labour: 
international and interprovincial transfers 
of farm workers for 1949 harvests, 
13333 
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Farm Labour—Con. 
report of Inter-American Confederation 
of Labour, 1391. 
Canada— 
organized movements of seasonal workers 
in agriculture, 834; plans for 1949, 841. 
demand and supply of farm labour—pro- 
ceedings of Dominion-Provincial Farm 
Labour Conference, 279. 
activities of N.ES. in selection, placement, 
transference and transportation, of 
farm workers, 678. 
proceedings of sixth Dominion-Provincial 
Farm Labour Conference, 142, 275. 
services of Immigration and Farm Place- 
ments Branch, Federal Department of 
Labour, extended to Province of New- 
foundland, 396. 
decline in average wages for male farm 
help during August, 1336. 
employment situation as reported by pro- 
vineial directors of farm labour: 

Alberta, 278; British Columbia, 279; 

Manitoba, 278; New Brunswick, 277; 

Nova. ‘Scotia, 277; Ontario, “247; 

Prince Edward Island, 276; Quebec, 

277; Saskatchewan, 278. 

services of Immigration and Farm 

Placements Branch, Federal Depart- 

ment of Labour, extended to tenth 

province, 396. 

P.E.I.: provisions of Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act not applicable to farm 
labourers and employers, 1436. 

India: wage regulation in agriculture pro- 
vided under Minimum Wages Act, 


282; special study of labour conditions 
to be undertaken by I.L.O., 282. 


Nfid.: 


Farm Machinery: 
Canada— 
machinery manufactured and distributed 
by Canadian Co-operative Imple- 
ments, Limited, 1397. 


Farm Organizations: 
report of Inter-American Confederation of 
Labour, 1391. 
Canada— 
co-operation with leaderships of major 
farm organizations, requested by C.C. 
of L., 1878. 


Farm Production; 


Canada— 
net income of farm operators (1946-1948), 
(lle 


Farm Service Force: 
Ont.— 
report of provincial director 
labour on. activities of, 278. 


of farm 


Farmers’ Insurance: 
Canada— 
re farmers’ mutual fire insurance, 1399. 














Farms: 
US.A— 
farm housing program under Housing Act 
(1949), 1342. : 
recommendation of C.I.0O., 42. 


Fascism: 
Canada— 
resolution on immigration adopted at con- 
vention of T. and L.C., 1362. 


Fatigue: 
India— 
investigation. into sources of fatigue in 
cotton textile mills, 536. 


Federal Aid: 
See Unemployment and Relief. 


Federal Government Employees: 
See Government Employees. 


Federation of Glass, Ceramic and Silica 
Sand Workers of America: 
US. A— 
re labour relations and collective bargain- 
ing, 707. 


Federation of Mexican Workers’ and 
Peasants: 


re national labour congress, 1519. 


Federation of Telephone Workers of British 
Columbia: 
certification proceedings, 46. 


Fee-Charging Employment Agencies: 
Convention adopted at thirty-second ses- 
sion of I.L.O. Conference, 1092. 


Fellowships: 
proposals adopted by Governing Body of 
I.L.O ; 


Finance: 
1950 budget for work of I.L.0. approved 
at 108th session of Governing Body, 
863; at thirty-second session of Inter- 
national Labour Conference, 1094. 
Canada— 
numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1948, 1525; in 1947, 256, 
260. 
activities of Industrial Development Bank, 
reviewed in annual report, 142. 
Mortgage Lending in Canada, 1948— 
report on real estate financing, issued 
¢ by Central Mortgage and Housing, 
822. 


Firefighters: 
See Firemen. 


Fire Insurance: 
Canada— 
re co-operative insurance, 1399. 


| Fire Prevention: 
~~ Ont.— 
recommendation of Federation of Labour, 
575 
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provisions of Operating Engineers and 
Firemen Act, 996. 

Ont.: provisions of Fire Departments Act 
(1949), 1000; amended provisions of 
Fire Department’s Act re collective 
bargaining and compulsory arbitration, 
of disputes, 8; recommendations of 
Federation of Labour, 575. 


First Aid: 
Canada— 
first aid training in Department of Labour, 
9. 


Fish Canning and Packing Industry: 
Canada— 
wages, hours and working conditions, 1446. 
Fisheries: 
Newfoundland— 
report on fishing and fish processing 
industries, 378-79, 382. 


Fishermen: 
Que.— 
repeal of Fishermen’s Engagement and 
Wage Act, 614. 


Fishermen’s Protective Union: 


Newfoundland— 

ré, 386, 387. 

Fishing: 

Canada— 

numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1948, 1521, 1523; in 
1947; (256, 257, 

monthly report on current employment 
conditions, 630. 

extent of collective bargaining between 
unions and employers’ associations or 
groups, 28. 

Seasonality of Employment in Canada— 
extent of seasonal employment and 
unemployment in fishing industry, 
1210," 1212,.1215, 1216: 

activities of fishermen’s co-operatives in 
1947-48, 1399. 

co-operative marine insurance for west 
coast fishermen, 1399. 

B.C.: new regulations under Health Act re 
sanitary control of shell-fish industry, 
1124. 
report on labour organization, 386. 
granting of full collective bargaining 
rights of fishermen requested by Exec- 
utive Committee of T. and L.C., 568. 


Five-Day Week: 
See Hours of Work. 


Flour Milling Industry: 
Canada— 
wages, hours and working conditions, 1582. 


Food: 
Man.— 
legislative recommendation of Executive 
Committee (T. and L.C.), 271. 
U.S.A.: conservation measures proposed by 
AUNs 6telags3o. 


Nfid.: 
NS.: 
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Food, Tobacco, Agricultural and Allied 
Workers’ Union: 

policies adopted by A.F. of L. and C.LO. 

units—agreement to co-operate in 


obtaining improved contracts with 
management in machine cigar industry, 
824. 


Forced Labour: 

report of Governing Body of I.L.0., at 
108th session, 864. 

inquiry into practice of forced labour, 
postponed—conclusions adopted by 
I.L.O. in regard to problem of, 1227. 

labour rights debated by Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations, 
535. 


Ford, C. R., Supervisor of Technical Training: 
presents report at meeting of Vocational 
Training Advisory Council, 855. 


Ford Motor Company: 
USA— 
agreement between Company and U.A.W. 
providing pensions and social insur- 
ance—summary of proposed pension 
plan, 1341. 


Foreign Investments: 
Canada— 
D.B. of S. report on foreign investments, 
823. 


Foreign Policy: 
Canada— 
legislative resolution of C.C. of L., 556; 
remarks of Prime Minister, 559-60; 


resolution adopted at convention, 1372. 


US.A.: Economic Report of President 


Truman, to Congress, 1084. 


Foreign Trade: 
Canada— 
labour month in brief—Canada’s foreign 
trade in 1948-49, 141, 242, 524, 674, 816, 


1087. 

resolution adopted at convention of C.C. 
OF Li abo 72: 

resolution adopted at convention of T. 
ANG Cee Lop is 


See also Trade. 


Forest Operations: 
See Minimum Wages. 


Forestry: 
Canada— 

numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1948, 1521, 1523; in 
1947, 256, 257. 
report on logging, pulp and paper 
mills and sawmills in tenth province, 
378-79, 383. 


Nfld.: 


Foundry Industry: 
United Kingdom— 
action of T.U.C. re nationalization of, 1389. 


INDEX 


France: 
ratification of ten I.L.0. 
adopted, 265. 


conventions 


Franchise: 
Canada— 
extension of franchise to all citizens over 
18 years of age, recommended by 
GiC fof L.) 5593" Teand A.@., 55474365. 
extension of franchise to persons 18 
years of age or over, recommended by 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.), 
575; recommendation of Federation 
of Labour (C.C. of L.), 571. 


Ont.: 


La Fraternite Canadienne des Policiers: 
collective agreements, 1419. 


Free International Trade Union Centre: 
T. and L.C. co-operation with T.U.C. and 
A.F. of L. in formation of Centre, 
1358. 
affiliation with Centre recommended by 
Inter-American Confederation of 
Labour, 1391. 


Freedom of Association: 

legislative competence of Dominion (of 
Canada) and the provinces in regard 
to Convention adopted at thirty-first. 
session of International Labour Con- 
ference, 35. 

resolution concerning the establishment 
of international machinery for safe- 
guarding freedom of association, 
approved at thirty-second session of 
I.L.O., 1091. 

I.L.O. establishes Fact-Finding and Con- 
ciliation Commission on Freedom of 
Association, 1227. 

proposal of Director-General approved by 
Governing Body of I.L.0., 863. 

draft resolution of Subcommittee on In- 
dustrial Relations adopted by Build- 
ing, Civil Engineering and Public 
Works Committee of the I.L.O., 1541. 

resolution on the Right of Association of 
Agricultural Workers, 1533, and resol- 
ution concerning Freedom of Associa- 
tion, 1535, adopted by Fourth Regional 
Conference of the American States, 
members of the I.L.0. 

Canada— 

delegation of Italian free trade unionists 
welcomed by Hon Humphrey Mit- 
chell, Minister of Labour, 525 

legislation prohibiting unionization of 

police officers, condemned by T. and 
L.C., 13863; resolution adopted at con- 
vention, 1363. 

delegation of free trade unionists 
welcomed to Canada by Hon. 
Humphrey Mitchell, Federal Minister 
of Labour, 525. 

review of book The Gift of Freedom, 
issued by Bureau of Labour Statistics, 
953. 
See also Trade Unions. 


Italy: 


US.A.:; 
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Freight Elevators: 
See Elevators. 


Freight Rates: 
Ont.— 
establishment of fair and equitable high- 
way freight rates, requested by Fed- 
eration of Labour, 574. 


French-Canadian Representation: 
increase in representation in Federal Civil 
Service, requested by C.C.C.L., 563. 


French-Canadian Views on Immigration: 

paper presented at Symposium on Popu- 

lation Growth and Immigration into 
Canada, 962. 


Fruit and Vegetable Canning Industry: 
Canada— 
wages, hours and working conditions, 1591. 


Fruit and Vegetable Indusiry: 
Canada— | 

proposed regulations of U.I.C. governing 
payment of benefit to workers in off- 
season, 317. 
application of overtime order to 
workers in fruit and vegetable indus- 
try, recommended by Federation of 
Labour, 567. 


1Bol Gree 


Fruit Picking: 
Canada— 

interprovincial movement of farm workers, 
T3530: 

movement of fruit pickers to British Col- 
umbia in 1948—report on Dominion- 
Provincial Farm Labour Program, 834, 
837; plans for 1949, 841. 


B.C.: report of provincial director of farm 
labour, 279. 
Fuel: 
Canada— 


establishment of national fuel policy, re- 
quested by C.C. of L., 559. 


Full Employment: 
U.N. survey of national plans for full em- 
ployment and economic security, 1228. 
New Zealand: review of economic condi- 
tions indicates continuance of full 
employment, 404. 


Fur Products Industry: 
Canada— 
wages, hours and working conditions in 
fur products industry, 78. 
study on vacations with pay in manufac- 
turing industries, October, 1947, 408. 
index numbers of wage rates in manufac- 
turing industry (1941-1948), 1209. 


Furniture Industry: 
Canada— 
furniture strike in Province of Quebec— 
presidential report of Gerard Picard 
at convention of C.C.C.L., 1382. 


Furniture Polishing: 
Alta.— 
inclusion of furniture polishing, painting 
and varnishing industry, under Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, 1003. 


amendment in Garage Keepers Act, 998. 
P.E.I.: application of Apprenticeship Act 
to trade of “garage mechanic”, 1436. 


Garson, Hon. Stuart S., Minister of Justice: 
on disallowance of P.E.I. Trade Union 
Act, 249. 


Gas: 
Canada— 
numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1948, 1521, 1525. 
provisions of Pipe Lines Act, 1122. 
Alta.: amendment to Boilers Act re liquefied 
petroleum gas containers, 1123; amend- 
ment to Edmonton Charter, 1124. 
Australia: double pay for Sunday work 
granted to shift workers, 1086. 


General Electric Company: 
US.A— 
free hospitalization plan for retiring em- 
ployees, 18. 


General Longshoremen’s Union: 
Canada— 
conciliation proceedings, 172, 173. 


General Motors Corporation: 
US.A— 
announces reduction in wage rates and 
prices, 404. 


General Truck Drivers’ Union: 
Canada— 
certification proceedings, 289, 584, 588. 


Geography: 
Canada— 

The Geographical Context—paper pre- 
sented at Symposium on Population 
Growth and Immigration into Canada, 
961. 


Germany: ; 
trade union leaders study US. techniques, 
1206. 


Gold Mining: 
Canada— 
reports on displaced persons employed in 
gold mining areas of Northern Ontario 
and Quebec, 819. 


Goldenberg, H. Carl: 
text of address at annual meeting of Cana- 
dian Welfare Council, on provincial- 
municipal relations in public welfare 

services, 956. 


Government Contracts: 
See Contracts. 
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Government Employees: 
Canada— 

briefs on working conditions of hourly- 
paid employees, presented by T. and 
L.C., C.C. of L. and Civil Service 
Federation of Canada, 246. 

amendments to I.R.DJ. Act re Federal, 
Provincial and Municipal Govern- 
ment employees, proposed at conven- 
tion of T. and L.C., 1360; recom- 
mends inauguration of basic 40-hour, 
five-day week with differential for 
night work, and two weeks holidays 
with pay, for all Dominion Govern- 
ment Employees, 1361. 

Nfld.: provisions of Act re inquiries into 
accidents to employees of Govern- 
ment departments, 393. 

See also Prevailing Rates Employees. 


Government Employees’ Compensation Act: 
regulations under Act re pulmonary tuber- 
culosis, 309. 


Government Regulations: 
Man.— 

Government Regulations and Your Busi- 
ness—publication issued by Bureau of 
Industrial Development, Department 
of Industry and Commerce, 1514. 

See also various subject headings. 


Grading: 
Canada— 
uniform and improved system of grading 
for beef cattle and lumber, recom- 
mended by Royal Commission on 
Prices, 702. 


Great Britain: 
See various subject headings. 


Green, William, President, American Federa- 
teon of Labour: 
address at annual convention of A.F. of L., 
34. 
presides at quarterly conference of Execu- 
tive Council of A.F. of L., 1204. 


Grievance Procedure: 


Ont.— 
amendment to Labour Relations Act 
(1948) requested by Federation of 
Labour, 572. 


US.A.: procedure for adjusting labour dis- 
putes in atomic energy  plants— 
recommendations of special Commis- 
sion, 682; labour relation on Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority projects, 1205. 


Group Insurance: 
Canada— 
percentage of companies providing em- 

ployee group insurance plans—Survey 
Results—Employer-Employee Rela- 
trons 1949, publication issued by Cana- 
dian Chamber of Commerce, 1511. 

US.A.: life insurance plans for worker 
groups, 681. 


INDEX 


Guaranteed Wage: 
minimum guaranteed income for dock 
workers recommended by I.L.0. In- 
dustrial Committee on Inland Trans- 

port, 1546. 

Canada— 

establishment of guaranteed minimum 
annual wage of $2,000 requested by 


CLC ol in 059. 
Guidance: 
See Vocational Guidance. 
Hairdressers: 
provisions of Shops Regulations and 


Weekly Holiday Act governing hair- 
dressing establishments, 185. 


Halifax Longshoremen’s Association: 
conciliation proceedings, 53-54. 


Hall, Frank, Vice-President, Brotherhood of 

Railway and Steamship Clerks: 

announces formation of “anti-Communist” 
group, 7. 

reviews events leading to suspension of 
CS.U. by Taand L.G.83l- 

statement on expulsion of C.8.U., at con- 
vention of T. and L.C., 1355. 


Hall, Joseph, British Trades Union Congress: 
extracts from address as fraternal delegate 
to convention of T. and L.C., 1351. 


Hamilton and District Trades and Labour 
Council: 
Diamond Jubilee, 143. 


Handicapped Persons: 
resolution on retraining of physically in- 
capacitated miners, adopted by sub- 
committee at meeting of I.L.O. Com- 
mittee on Coal Mining, 860. 
Canada— 
services of N.E.S. described in annual 
report of U.I.C. (1948-49), 950. 
inter-departmental committee appointed 
to call national conference on rehab- 
ilitation of physically handicapped, 
1511. 
increased pensions to disabled per- 
sons requested’ by Executive Com- 
mittee (T. and L.C.), 269-70. 
Sask.: legislative recommendation of Execu- 
tive Committee (T. and L.C.) re hos- 
pital fees of disabled pensioners, 274. 
India: direction as function of Employment 
Service, 254. 
US.A.: hiring of physically handicapped 
urged by President Truman, 1348. 


Man.: 


Handicrafts: 
resolution concerning Handicrafts, adopted 
by Fourth Regional Conference of 
American States, members of the 
1:L.0., 1536. 


INDEX 


Hannam, Dr. H. H., President, Canadian 
Council of Agriculture: 
heads Canadian delegation at third annual 
meeting of International Federation 
of Agricultural Producers (I.F.A.P.), 
821. 


Harris, George, Secretary-Treasurer, United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers of America: 

remarks at convention of C.C. of L. con- 
cerning disciplinary action taken 
against union by Executive Council, 
1368. 


Harvesting: 
international and interprovincial transfers 
of farm workers for 1949 harvests, 

1333. 


Canada— 
re trans-border movement of farm labour, 
280. 
organized movement of harvesters to 
prairies in 1948—report on Dominion- 
Provincial Farm Labour Program, 834, 
838; plans for 1949, 841. 
re transportation costs of transferred farm 
workers, 280. 
Alta.: report of provincial director of farm 
labour on harvesting of grain crops, 
279. 


B.C.: harvesting conditions as reported by 
provincial director of farm labour, 279. 


Man.: report of provincial director of farm 
labour on harvesting of crops in 
Ontario, 278; of potato crop in North 
Dakota, U.S.A., 278. 


N.B.: report of provincial director of farm 
labour on harvesting of potato crops 
in Maine, U:S.A., 277. 

Ont.: number of combines sent to the 
United States to assist with harvest, 
278; report of provincial director of 
farm labour on harvesting of crops 
in prairie provinces, 277; of tobacco 
crops, 278. 


P.E.I.: report of provincial director of farm 
labour on. harvesting of potato crops 
in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, 
276. 

Que.: report of provincial director of farm 
labour on harvesting of crops in 
prairie provinces and Maine, U'S.A., 
271. 

Sask.: report of provincial director of farm 
labour, 278. 

US.A.: re trans-border movement of farm 
labour, 280. 


Haymaking: 
Canada— 
movement of haymakers to Ontario and 
P.E.J. in 1948—report on Dominion- 
Provincial Farm Labour Program, 834, 
837, 839; plans for 1949, 841. 
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Hazardous Occupations: 


protection of young workers on inland 
waterways—conclusions of I.L.0. In- 
dustrial Committee on Inland Trans- 
port, 1547. 


Canada— 


sound hazards in industrial plants, 10. 


US.A.: child labour standards in Kentucky 


and Virginia, 622. 


Health: 


co-operation between J.L.0. and World 
Health Organization—report of Gov- 
erning Body of I.L.O. at 108th session, 
864. 

survey of work of I.L.0—report of David 
A. Morse, Director-General, 155. 

health and safety of workers discussed at 
second session. of Textiles Committee 
of I.L.0., in Geneva, Switzerland, 419. 


Canada— 


work of Industrial Health Division of 
Federal Department of National 
Health and Welfare, 165. 

sound hazards in industrial plants—report 
in Industrial Health Bulletin pub- 
lished by Department of National 
Health and Welfare, 10. 

application of health and welfare program 
to province of Newfoundland, 398, 399. 

establishment of industrial medical ser- 
vice by Northern Electric Company, 
Limited, 677. 

x-ray examination for everyone in the 
province of Quebec, requested by 
C.C.C.L., 13886; urges establishment of 
Medical Centre in urban areas, 1385. 

recommendations of C.C. of L., 558. 

recommendations of R.T.B. re medical 
research and health services, 564. 

requests of T. and L.C. and C.C. of L., on 
behalf of hourly-paid Government 
employees, 246. 


B.C.: new regulations under Act re sanitary 


control of shell-fish industry, 1124. 


Man.: regulations under Minimum Wage 


Act, 619; under Public Health Act, 
1255; legislative resolution re health 
services, 999. 


N.B.: amendment in Act, 73. 
Nfld.: application of Canada’s health and 


welfare program to tenth province, 
398; provisions of Sanitation and 
Medical Attendance, Logging camps, 
Act (1938), 392. 


Ont.: recommendations of Federation of 


Labour, 572. 


Que.: amendments to Public Health Act, 


1005; amended regulations under Min- 
ing Act governing safety and health 
of workers in mines, 1257. 


Sask.: regulations under Health Services 


Act, 744, 746, 1129. 


Australia: provisions of Australian Pharma- 


ceutical Benefits Act (1947), 145. 
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Health—Con. 

India: provisions of Employees’ State In- 
surance Act (1948), 145; investigation 
into sources of fatigue and determina- 
tion of suitable working conditions in 
cotton textile mills, 536. 

United Kingdom: charge for medicines sup- 
plied under National Health Service, 
1517; provisions of Factories Act 
(1948), 15; annual report of National 
Coal Board, 1222. 

US.A.: provisions of agreements between 

| United Steelworkers of America and 
major steel producers, 1518; social 
security plan of Kaiser-Frazer Cor- 
poration and U.A.W., 145; disability 
benefits law in New York state, 682; 
establishment of union health centre 
in New York, by I.L.G.W.U., 535; con- 
tinued support of World Health Or- 
ganization endorsed by A.F. of L., 39. 
See also Sick Leave. 


Health and Welfare, Department of: 
See National Health and Welfare, Depart- 
ment of: 


Health Education: 
See Education. 


Health Insurance: 
establishment of health insurance plan for 
all workers in Canada and the USS.A., 
recommended by International 
Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron 
Shipbuilders and Helpers of America, 
817-18. 
Canada— 
enactment of Dominion-provincial pro- 
gram, requested by C.C.C.L., 563. 
exemption of health service insurance 
premiums from income tax, requested 
by C.C. of L., 1878; other recommen- 
dations, 558. 
establishment of comprehensive National 
Health Insurance Act sought by T. 
EW aXe a On OFeS 5 

enactment of Federal plan. urged by 
Srinath Committee (T. and L.C.), 
NS.: establishment of “full system of health 
insurance” requested by executive 
committee of T. and L.C., 569. 
recommendations of Federation of 
Labour, 572. 

Hire: national health insurance contributory 

scheme under Social Welfare Act, 254. 
India: provisions of Employees’ State Insur- 
ance Act, 285. 

Norman A., President, 
Manufacturers’ Association: 
address at annual meeting of Canadian 

Manufacturers’ Association, 1098. 


Man.: 


Ont.: 


Hesler, Canadian 


Hickey-Freeman Company: 
US.A— 
case study of plant having satisfactory 
labour-management relations, issued 
by National Planning Association, 707. 


Highways: 
Canada— 
R.T.B. oppose 
transport, 564. 
Alta.: amendment to Vehicles and Highway 
Traffic Act, 1124. 

Ont.: establishment of fair and equitable 
highway freight rates, requested by 
Federation of Labour, 574; recommen- 
dation of Federation re insurance, 575. 


international highway 


Hirings and Separations: 
Canada— 
Semi-annual Report of Hirings and Sep- 
arations, prepared by N.ES., 1022. 


Hod Carriers, Building and Common 
Labourers’ International Union: 
collective agreement, 1245. 


Holidays: 
paid holidays for young workers—discus- 
sion by subcommittee at meeting of 
I.L.O0. Committee on Coal Mining, 
859. 
Canada— 
seven public holidays for Government pre- 
vailing rate employees, announced by 
Minister of Labour, 1512. 
regulations governing prevailing rate em- 
ployees re public holidays, 1571. 
remarks of Minister of Labour at conven- 
tion of T. and L.C., concerning statu- 
tory holidays for prevailing rate em- 
ployees, 1353. 
legislation on public holidays, 5388. 
statutory holidays in manufacturing indus- 
tries (1947), 538. 
provisions of agreement reached between 
Steel Company of Canada, Hamilton, 
and employees (United Steelworkers 
of America), 676; correction, 886. 
resolution on statutory holidays adopted 
at convention of C.C. of L., 1373. 
statutory holidays with pay for employees 
in industry, recommended by T. and 
LC 136). 
requests of T. and L.C. ard C.C. of L. on 
behalf of hourly-paid government 
employees, 246. 
recommendation of Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce re statutory holidays, 1527. 
statutory holkdays in certain industries— 
brewery products, 890; tobacco products, 
894. 
edible animal products, 1445—dairy 
products, 1446, 1454; meat products, 
1446, fish canning and packing, 1447, 
1461. 
electrical products, 11383—electrical 
machinery and apparatus, 1134; radio 
sets and parts, 1140. 
flour milling, 1583; bread and cake bak- 
ing, 1583; biscuit manufacturing, 1586; 
confectionery manufacturing, 
fruit and vegetable canning, 1595. 
fur products, 80. 


1591; 


INDEX 





Holidays—Con. 
Canadia—Con. 
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leather and its products, 83—leather 
tanning, 83, boot and shoe industry, 86. 

printing and publishing, 1009—22—daily 
newspaper industry, 1014; job print- 
ing and publishing, 1019; lithograph- 
ing and photo engraving, 1022. 

production and distribution of electric 
current, 192. 

pulp and paper industry, 752; paper box 
industry, 762. 

textiles industry (primary), 1265—knit- 
ting, 1268; woollen yarn and cloth, 
1272; cotton yarn and cloth, 1277; 
rayon yarn and cloth, 1280. 


provisions of Shops Regulations and 
Weekly Holiday Act governing hair- 
dressing establishments, 185; Decem- 
ber 27, 1948, proclaimed as holiday 
under Shops Regulation and Weekly 
Holiday Act, 73. 

provisions of Interpretation Act, 998; 
regulations under Minimum Wage 
Act, 619. 


provisions of Shops Act (1940), 392. 


: statutory holidays with pay for fire- 
fighters, requested by Federation of 
Labour, 575. 


amendment to Early Closing Act, 613. 


annual report of Department of 
Labour (1948), 972; amendments to 
Annual Holidays Act recommended by 
Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.), 
719; legislative recommendation of 
Executive Committee (T. and L.C.), 
213: 


See also Vacations with Pay. 


Home Work: 
Canada— 
abolition of work in houses where such 


B.C 


Ont.: 


work may be done in factories, recom- 
mended by T. and L.C., 1361. 


.: industrial home-work permits granted 


during 1947, 580. 

annual report of Factory Inspection 
Branch, Department of Labour (1947- 
48), 421; prohibition of industrial 
home work urged by Federation of 
Labour, 574. 


Mexico: resolution adopted at national con- 


US. 


gress on labour and social welfare. 
1519. 

A.: legislation enacted in 1948 re indus- 
trial homework, 623; employment of 
home workers in direct mail industry 
in New York state, 1085. 


Hospital Insurance: 


regulation under Act, 455, 1254. 


Hospital Sweepstakes: 
Canada— 
legalization urged by T. and L.C., 1363. 
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Hospitalization: 
Canada— 
percentage of companies reporting group 


Alta.: 


Man.: 
Noa: 


Ont.: 


Sask.: 


US. 


Hospi 
B. 


hospital schemes—Survey Results— 

Employer-Employee Relations 1949, 

issued by Canadian Chamber of Com- 

merce, 1511. 

amendment to Calgary Charter, 1123; 

provisions of Public Welfare Assis- 

tance Act, 1123; new section under 

Town and Village Act, Improvement 

Districts Act, and Municipal District 

Act, re taxation, 1123. 
legislative resolution re health ser- 

vices, 999. 

free hospitalization for maternity 

patients, requested by executive com- 

mittee of T. and L.C., 569. 

free hospital services for old age pen- 

sioners, requested by Federation of 

Labour, 571. 

regulations under Hospitalization Act, 

74, 312, 1258; amendments to Act 

(1948), 744; amendments to City, 

Town, Village and Rural Municipality 

Acts, 745; legislative recommendations 

of Executive Committee (T. and 

L.G.), 274. 

A.: provisions of agreements between 
United Steelworkers of America and 
major steel producers, 1518; General 
Electric free hospitalization plan for 
retiring employees, 18; social security 
plan of Kaiser-Frazer Corporation and 
U.A.W., 145. 


tals: 


recommendations of Federation of Labour 


re Hospital Act, 566. 


Man.: labour representation on all boards 


requested by Executive Committee, 
269. 


US.A.: compulsory arbitration provisions 


re disputes involving hospitals and 
public utilities, deleted from Miuch- 
igan strike control law, 1084. 


Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ Interna- 


tional Alliance and _ Bartenders’ 
International League of America: 


Canada— 
re formation of “anti-Communist” group 


by Frank Hall, 7. 


re expulsion. of C.S.U., 1855. 


conciliation proceedings, 


1554. 


U.S.A.: 40-hour week for non-operating rail- 


way employees, 534 . 


Hotels and Restaurants: 


Canada— 
N.ES. survey on employment of women 


NS 


and girls in restaurants, 36. 
.. revised regulations under Liquor Con- 
trol Act, 1257. 


Sask.: new regulations under Liquor Act, 


1258 
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Hours of Work: Hours of Work—Con. 


legislative competence of Dominion (of Canada—Con. rath 
Canada) and the provinces in regard standard weekly hours im certain indus- 
to Conventions concerning night work tries—Con. 


of women and young persons in indus- 
try, adopted at thirty-first session of 
International Labour Conference, 35. 
adoption of Convention No. 76 (Wages, 
Hours of Work and Manning) at 
thirty-second session of I.L.0., 1093. 
night work, weekly rest and paid holidays 
of young workers—discussion by sub- 
committee at meeting of I.L.0. Com- 
mittee on Coal Mining, 858, 859. 
resolution concerning Hours of Work and 
Rest Periods (Road Transport) Con- 
vention, 1939, adopted by I.L.O.. In- 
dustrial Committee on Inland T'vrans- 
port, 1549; proposals of subcommittee 
re hours of work and night work for 
young workers on inland waterways, 
1547. 
40-hour week in the petroleum industry— 
report of I.L.O. Petroleum Committee 
(second session), 264. 


Canada— 


statistics re employment, hours and earn- 
ings, 107, 211, 338, 485, 644, 780, 915, 
1042, 1161, 1301, 1479, 1620. 

regulations governing prevailing rate em- 
ployees, 1571. 

provisions of agreement between Steel 
Company of Canada, Hamilton, and 
employees (United Steelworkers of 
America), 676; correction, 886. 

hours of work of male and female wage- 
earners and salaried employees in 
manufacturing (1947), 708. 

work week in manufacturing industries, 
October, 1947, 684-93. 

establishment of five-day work week in 
Civil Service requested by UZAJ.C. 
Association, 1581. 

five-day, 40-hour week sought in resolu- 
tion adopted at convention of C.C. 
of L., 1373. 

five-day, 40-hour week, sought by T. and 
L:C., and C.C. ot L., 246. 

T. and L.C—recommends inauguration of 
basic 40-hour, five-day week for Fed- 
eral civil servants with differential for 
night work, 1361; institution of five- 
day week for all employees of N.ES. 
and U.I.C., 1361; enactment of national 
and provincial legislation for 40-hour 
week without reduction in take-home 
pay, 1361; establishment of 40-hour 
week for employees in undertakings 
under government jurisdiction, 554; 
amendment to B.N.A. Act re estab- 
lishment of minimum hours and con- 
trol of child labour, 1361. 

standard weekly hours in _ certain 
industrres— 

brewery products, 890; tobacco products, 


edible animal products, 1445—dairy 
products, 1445, 1450-51; meat prod- 
ucts, 1446, 1456; fish canning and 
packing, 1447, 1460. 

edible plant products—flour milling, 
1583; bread and cake baking, 1583; 
biscuit manufacturing, 1584; confec- 
tionery manufacturing, 1589; fruit and 
vegetable canning, 1595. 

electrical products, 1133—electrical 
machinery and apparatus, 1134; radio 
sets and parts, 1139. 

fur products, 79. 

leather and its products, 83—leather tan- 
ning, 83; boot and shoe industry, 86. 

primary textiles industry, 1264—knit- 
ting, 1268; woollen yarn and cloth, 
1272; cotton ‘yarn and. cloth, 1277; 
rayon yarn and cloth, 1280. 

printing and publishing, 1009-22—daily 
newspaper industry, 1012; job printing 
and publishing, 1018; lithographing 
and photo-engraving, 1020. 

production and distribution of electric 
current, 192. 

pulp and paper industry, 752; paper box 
industry, 761. 


Alta.: reduction of maximum hours of work 


urged by Federation of Labour, 267; 
Orders under Labour Act—No. 6 
(Holidays with Pay, construction 
industry), 1002; No. 10 (geophysical 
and seismographic survey industry), 
1438-39; No. 12 (sawmills), 1438-39; 
No. 14 (coal mines), 1488-39; No. 16 
(foundries), 1488-39; persons employed 
in saw and planing mills in rural dis- 
tricts, 184; exemption of grain ele- 
vator repair crews, 1002. 


B.C.: provisions of Metailiferous Mines 


Regulation Act, 455, 1004; investiga- 
tions under Hours of Work Act in 
1947, 578-79; application of overtime 
order to workers in fruit and vege- 
table industry, recommended by Fed- 
eration of Labour (C.C. of L.), 567, 
other recommendations, 567; reduc- 
tion of hours of work from 44 to 40 
per week for workers in agriculture, 
horticulture, domestic service, and 
ambulance drivers, recommended by 
Executive Committee (T. and L.C.), 
269. 

Hours of Work Act—occupations of sta- 
tionary steam engineers, special engin- 
eers, bartenders, waiters and utility 
men, added to schedule of Act, 578; 
orders under Minimum Wage Acts 
and Hours of Work Act re overtime 
in shops for Christmas season, 73; 
withdrawal of amending Bill, 611; 
regulation (4B) re overtime, 311; reg- 
ulation (17C) re overtime in baking 
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Hours of Work—Con. 
Hours of Work Act—Con. 

industry, 185; regulation (29A) gov- 
erning employees in wholesale and 
retail stores, 455; Order No. 32E 
(working hours of employees on gov- 
ernment road-building project), 745; 
Order No. 34A (bartenders), 185; 
Order No. 34B (bartenders, waiters 
and utility men), 745; Order No. 34C 
(bartenders, waiters and utility men 
in’ beverage rooms), 1003; Order 
No. 35 (grass-dehydration industry), 
1003; Order 34D (bartenders, waiters 
and utility men), 1254; Order No. 36 
(working hours of hostlers in logging 
industry), 1254; Order No. 36A (work- 
ing hours of donkey-engine fireman 
employed at Gordon River Camp, 
Vancouver), 1254. 


Man.: schedule of rates of wages and max- 
imum hours for certain public and 
private construction works, 1125; pro- 
visions of Hours of Work Act, 994; 
new regulations under Minimum Wage 
Act, 618. 

Nild.: provisions of Shops Act (1940), 392. 

NS.: establishment of 40-hour work week 
requested by Executive Committee of 
Tandy LC, 568. 


Ont.: annual report of Factory Inspection 
Branch, Department of Labour (1947- 
48), 420; Bills to amend Hours of 
Work and Vacations with Pay Act, 
not passed, 1001; administration of 
Hours of Work and Vacations with 
Pay Act criticized by Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of L.), 570, recommen- 
dation re exemptions under 48-hour 
week legislation, 571, requests forty- 
hour week, 570; amendments to Hours 
of Work and Vacations with Pay Act, 
requested by Federation of Labour 
CPeand HiC.), 573. 

Que.: amendment to Early Closing Act, 618. 

Sask.: annual report of Department of 
Labour (1948), 972; amendments to 
Hours of Work Act, 741; provisions 
of Orders under Minimum Wage Act, 
748; 40-hour work week requested by 


Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.),. 


718; legislative recommendations of 
Executive Committee (T. and L.C.), 
274; new and amended regulations 
(Nos. 1 and 17) under Hours of Work 
Act, re overtime in shops and offices, 
746-47. 

India: revised regulations under Factories 
Act, 284. 

United Kingdom: five-day week in coal 
industry—annual report of National 
Coal Board, 1222; annual report of 
ee Inspector of Factories (1947), 
ll gf 

Mexico: resolution adopted at national 
labour congress re employment of 
young people, 1519. 
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Hours of Work—Con. 

US.A.: amendments to Fair Labour Stan- 
dards Act, 1576; 40-hour week for non- 
operating railway employees, 534; 
labour share in housing construction 
955; child labour’ standards in 
Kentucky and Virginia, 622. 

See also Overtime. 


Housing: 

resolution concerning establishment of 
international institute for building 
loans, adopted by Building, Civil En- 
gineering and Public Works Com- 
mittee of the I.L.O., 1540. 

Canada— 

1949 housing construction shows gain over 
1948 according to D.B. of S. survey 
estimates, 1335. 

housing construction in 1948, 400. 

housing activity during first nine months 
of 1948, as reported in Housing in 
Canada, issued by Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation, 249. 

Government proposals to increase housing 
—statement by Hon. Robert H. 
Winters, Minister of Reconstruction 
and Supply, 1334. 

amendments to National Housing Act 
urged by co-operative societies, 530. 

C.C.C.L.—recommendation, 563, remarks 
of Prime Minister, 563; recommends 
housing construction program favour- 
ing small property owners, 1387. 

C.C. of L.—recommendations, 558; re- 
marks of Prime Minister, 559-60; 
resolution adopted at convention, 1373. 

R.T.B—recommendation, 565. 

T. and L.C.—legislative recommendations, 
554; urges comprehensive national 
housing and slum clearance program, 
1362. 

B.C.: recommendation of Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of L.), 567; provision of 
low rental housing urged by Executive 
Committee (T. and L.C.), 269. 


Man.: legislative recommendation of Execu- 
tive Committee (T. and L.C.), 270. 


Nfld.: post-war employment in construction 
industry, 384. 


Ont.: recommendations of Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of L.), 571; financial 
protection for home-owners requested 
by Federation of Labour (T. and 
L.C.), 574, other recommendations, 
573: 

Que.: amendments to legislation, 613. 


India: proposed government housing scheme, 
283. 


USS.A.: large-scale program of slum clear- 
ance, low-rent public housing, and 
farm home improvement, 1342; labour 
share in cost of housing construction, 
955; report of Committee on building 
trades at convention of A.F. of L., 38; 
recommendations of C.I.0.. 42. 
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Human Factors in Industry: 
See Industrial Relations. 


Human Rights: 

text of Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, 162. 

further action to be undertaken by United 
Nations Commission on Human 
Rights, 163. 

action of J.L.O. in regard to Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights—report 
of Governing Body of I.L.0. at 108th 
session, 864. 


Hydro Electric Power: 
Ont. — 
recommendations of Federation of Labour 
(T.\;and +1.Ci), ov: 


Immigrants: | 
See Dutch Immigrants; 
Settlement. 


Migration and 


Imports: 
U.N. survey of national plans for econ- 
omic security, 1231. 
Canada— 
labour month in brief—foreign trade in 
1948-49, 141, 242, 524, 674, 816, 1087, 
1549. 
imports of goods and services (1946-1948) 
—D.B. of S. report on national income 
and expenditure, 711, 712. 
restriction. on non-essential imports from 
the United States requested in resolu- 
tion adopted at convention of C.C. 
of Lis. 1s72. 
United Kingdom: Furst Report of Com- 
mittee on Industrial Productivity— 
accomplishments of Panel on Imports 


Substitution established to study 
methods of increasing output and 
quality of production, 1218; imports 
in 1948, 252. 
Income: 
Canada— 


statistics on labour income, 106, 140, 210, 
337, 484, 648, 779, 816, 914, 1042, 1160, 
1300, 1478, 1619. 

D.B. of S. report on national income and 
expenditure in Canada (1946-1948). 
oA Nae 

Nfld.: wages and income in industry, 378. 
US.A.: Economic Report of President 
Truman, to Congress, 1084; recom- 
mendation of C.I.O. re wage-earners’ 
real income, 42. 
Income Tax: i 
Canada— 
amendment to Income Tax Act bars 
deduction of union dues for income 
tax purposes, 819, 1083. 
union dues not deductible from income 
tax—statements by Minister of Fin- 
ance and Miinister of National 
Revenue, 1333. 
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Income Tax—Con. 
Canada—Con. 

Exchequer Court of Canada holds that 
worker (movie projectionist) is en- 
titled to deduct union dues from wages 
in. computing income tax for year 1945, 
819, 1083. 

amendment to Income Tax Act re deduc- 
tion of trade union dues, moved in 
House of Commons by Stanley 
Knowles, M.P., 1512. 

income tax provisions of pension and wel- 
fare plans in Canadian. industry, 696. 

amendments to Income Tax Act urged by 
co-operative societies, 530. 

increase in exemptions requested by 
C.C.C.L., 562. 

exemption of union dues and health ser- 
vice insurance premiums, requested by 
C.C. of L., 1878; other recommenda- 
tion, 556-57. 

increased exemptions requested by R.T.B., 
565; reply of Prime Minister, 565. 

recommendations of T. and L.C., 5538. 

Man.: increase in exemptions urged by 
Executive Committee (T. and L.C.), 
270. 

Nfld.: re payment of income tax in New- 
foundland and Canada, 381-82, 384. 

US.A.: resolution adopted by A.F. of L., 39; 
increased exemptions urged by C.L.O., 
42. 


India: 

summary of labour legislation enacted in 
1947 and 1948, 281. 

number of registered unions in Dominion 
of India, 145. 

time loss from industrial disputes during 
period December 1948-February 1949, 
1086. 

statement of Pandit Nehru, Prime Muin- 
ister of India, on government policy 
in regard to Communism, 405. 


development of National Employment 
Service, 683. 
obstruction from labour contracts and 


jobbers dealt with by Employment 
Service, 254. . 

investigation into sources of fatigue and 
determination of suitable working 
conditions in cotton textile mills, 536. 

provisions of Employees’ State Insurance 
Act (1948), 145. 

absenteeism in Madras Province, 1345. 

I.L.O. establishes technical training centre 
to increase number of skilled produc- 
tion workers, 865. 

organization of Asian Federation of Labour 
by I.L.0. Preparatory Committee, 
announced by India Information Ser- 
vice, 824. 


Indigenous Workers: 
resolution on Conditions of Life and Work 
of Indigenous Populations, adopted 
by Fourth Regional Conference of 
American States, members of the 
E.OF 1534; 
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Indigenous Workers—Con. 
Alta.: provisions of Public Welfare Assis- 
tance Act, 1123. 


Industrial Absenteeism: 
See Absenteeism. 


Industrial Accident Prevention Associations 
(Ontario): 
review of bulletin on accident prevention, 
676. 
Safety Consciousness in Industry—Text 
of address presented at Conference om 
Industrial Safety, 825. 


Industrial Areas: 
US.A— 
depressed areas to receive federal unem- 
ployment aid, 1204. 


Industrial Committees: 
See International Labour 
Plantations. 


Organization ; 


Industrial Development: 
resolution concerning Social Aspects of the 
Economic Development of the Amer- 
ican. Continent, adopted by Fourth 
Regional Conference of American 
States, members of the I.L.0., 1534. 
Canada— 
activities reviewed in annual report of 
Industrial Development Bank, 142. 
Government Regulations and Your 
Business—publication issued by Bur- 
eau of Industrial Development, 
Department of Industry and Com- 
merce, 1514. 


Man.: 


Industrial Diseases: 
See Diseases, Industrial. 


Industrial Disputes: 
resolution to Inform the Thirty-second 
Session of the International Labour 
Conference of the Two Resolutions 
Concerning the Settlement of Labour 
' Disputes, adopted by Fourth Regional 
Conference of American States, mem- 
bers of the I.L.0., 1533. 
resolutions concerning the Settlement of 
p> Disputes Arising Out of the Inter- 
pretation or Application of Collective 
Agreements, adopted by Fourth Reg- 
ional Conference of American States, 
members of the I.L.0., 1533. 
Canada— 
developments in dispute between C.S.U. 
and dry cargo and passenger shipping 
companies operating ocean-going ves- 
sels of Canadian registry from East 
Coast ports, 719; text of letter dis- 
tributed by Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 
Minister of Labour, to trade unionists 
and interested citizens, 720. 
reply of Deputy Minister of Labour to 
proposals of C.8.U. for settlement of 
East Coast deepsea shipping dispute, 
877. 


Industrial Disputes—Con. 
Canada—Con. 

report of Arbitration Committee in dispute 
between certain steamship and steve- 
doring companies and employees 
(longshoremen—Halifax  Longshore- 
men’s Association), 53, 54. 

status of insured workers’ rights to benefit 
during labour disputes, as set forth 
under Unemployment Insurance Act, 
1515. 

final statement of proceedings under War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, 
P.C. 1008, covering period March 20, 
1944, to August 31, 1948, 287. 

C.C. of L—supports Amalgamated Litho- 
graphers of America in dispute with 
Canadian Lithographers’ Association, 
1378; supports Porcupine Muine 
Workers’ Union in dispute with mine 
owners, 1378; policy re injunctions in 
labour disputes—convention address 
of President A. R. Mosher, 1366; views 
on use of injunctions presented to 
Government of New Brunswick, 575; 
recommends legislation outlawing in- 
junctions obtained to prevent peace- 
ful picketing, 559; other recommenda- 
tions, 557. 

T. and L.C—recommendations, 554. 

Alta.: amendment to School Act re disputes 
or disagreements between school 
boards or teachers, 1124; legislative 
recommendations of Federation of 
Labour, 266. 
annual report of Industrial Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour (1947), 579; provisions 
of new section under Municipal Act, 
611; amendments to Industrial Con- 
ciation and Arbitration Act and 
Trade Union Act, requested by Exec- 
utive Committee (T. and L.C.), 268. 
N.B. views of C.C. of L. on use of injunc- 
tions in labour disputes, 575. 
federal labour legislation effective in 
Newfoundland—application of I.R.D_I. 
Act and Conciliation and Labour Act 
in tenth province, 1333; provisions of 
—Conspiracy and Protection of Prop- 
erty Act (1875), 389; Logging Act 
(1938), 392; Trade Disputes Act 
(1906), 389; Trade Disputes (Arbitra- 
tion and Inquiry) Act, 1944, 389; pro- 
posed Trade Union Bill, 1082. 
amended provisions of Ontario Fire 
Department’s Act and Police Act, re 
compulsory arbitration, 8; recom- 
mendation of Federation of Labour re 
use of police in industrial disputes, 
vo paay eS 
provisions of Act respecting Municipal 
and School Corporations and _ their 
Employees, 612. 
activities during 1948, 972; amend- 
ment to Trade Union Act requested 
by Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.), 
718. 


BGs: 


Nfid.: 


Onti: 


Que.: 


Sask. : 
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Industrial Disputes—Con. 

India: provisions of Industrial Disputes Act, 
281; time-loss from industrial disputes 
during period December, 1948-Feb- 
ruary, 1949, 1086. 

New Zealand: industrial disputes in 1947— 
review of economic conditions, 404-5. 

United Kingdom: report of National Coal 
Board (1948), 1221. 

Japan: industrial relations in occupied 
Japan—results of I.L.O. survey of 
economic and social conditions, 1226. 

US.A.: first N.L.R.B. decisions on inter- 

union boycotts, under “jurisdictional 
dispute” provisions of Taft-Hartley 
Act, 952; recommendations of Steel 
Industry (fact-finding) Board in report 
on dispute between United Steel- 
workers of America and companies of 
basic steel industry, 1340; industrial 
disputes over pension and welfare 
plans in steel, coal mining, automobile, 
aluminum and rubber industries, 1339; 
compulsory arbitration provisions re 
disputes involving public utilities and 
hospitals, deleted from Michigan strike 
control law, 1084; procedure for ad- 
justing labour disputes in atomic 
energy plants—recommendations of 
special Commission, 682; provision of 
proposed labour bill re “national 
emergency” disputes, 253. 


Industrial Health: 
See Health. 


Industrial Home Work: 
See Home Work. 


Industrial Injuries: 
See Accidents. 


Industrial Iron Workers’ Association: 
Australia— 
union ordered by Commonwealth Arbitra- 
tion Court to pay in sum withdrawn 
from banks to assist miners in “Com- 
munist-inspired” strikes, 1207. 


Industrial Medicine: 
See Medical Services. 


Industrial Mobilization Committee: 
formation of Joint United States-Canada 
Industrial Mobilization Committee, 
529. 


Industrial Noise: 
See Noise. 


Industrial Occupations: 
USA— 
review of Dhuctionary of Occupational 
Titles of the United States Employ- 
ment Service, 952. 
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Industrial Peace: 
Canada— 
five fundamentals of industrial peace— 
extracts from Labour Day address of 
Minister of Labour at Canadian 
National Exhibition, 1199. 


US.A.: causes of industrial peace under col- 
lective bargaining—studies of plants 
having satisfactory labour-manage- 
ment relations, issued by National 
Planning Association, 703. 


Industrial Productivity: 
See Productivity. 


Industrial Relations: 

report of Committee of the Conference at 
thirty-second session of I.L.0., 1090. 

survey of work of I.L.0.—report of David 
A. Morse, Director-General, 155. 

industrial relations in petroleum industry 
—report of I.L.O. Petroleum Com- 
mittee (second session), 264. 

proceedings of second session of Textiles 
Committee of I.L.0., held in Geneva, 
Switzerland, 418. 

draft resolution of Subcommittee on 
Industrial Relations, and resolution of 
Subcommittee on lLabour-Manage- 
ment Co-operation, adopted by Build- 
ing, Civil Engineering and Public 
Works Committee of the I.L.0., 1541, 
1542. 

Canada— 

labour month in brief, 20, 140, 242, 374, 
524, 674, 816, 948, 1075, 1197, 1331, 1510. 

rules of procedure of Canada Labour Rela- 
tions Board, 57. 

five fundamentals of industrial peace— 
extracts from Labour Day address of 
Minister of Labour at Canadian 
National Exhibition, 1199. 

number of workers covered by labour- 
management production committees, 


progress in formation of Labour-Manage- 
ment Production Committees reported 
by L.M.CS., Department of Labour, 
1199. 
Coca-Cola, Limited, establishes contrib- 
utory retirement income plan, 402. 
retirement income plan of E. B. Eddy 
Company, 252. 

tenth Conference of Maritime Bureau of 
Industrial Relations, 9. 

proceedings of 78th annual general meet- 
ing of C.M.A., 1098. 

study of social tendencies in a union 
community—sociological investigation 
of the city of Windsor, 821. 

declaration of policy of Canadian Chamber 
of Commerce, on employer-employee 
relations, 1526; issues publication 
Survey Results—Employer-Employee 
Relations 1949, 1511; How to Make 
Friends for Your Business—A Hand- 
book for Employers, 1082. 
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Industrial Relations—Con. 
Canada—Con. 
summary of annual report Strikes and 


C.C.C.L.—Bills 


Lockouts in Canada and Other Coun- 
tries (1948), issued as supplement to 
the Labour Gazette, 400. 

5 and 60—presidential 
report of Gerard Picard at convention 
of C.C.C.L., 1882; recommends amend- 
ment to Criminal Code re recognition 
of principle of compulsory strike when 
strike declared legal, 13885; other 
recommendations, 1386. 


C.C. of L—opposition to I.R.D.I. Act, 557; 


seeks national legislation—convention 
address of President A. R. Mosher, 
1366; resolutions concerning “anti- 
labour” legislation, 1371-72, and legis- 
lation in British Columbia and Quebec, 
adopted at convention, 1371-72: other 
resolutions adopted, 1371; views on 
use of injunctions in labour disputes, 
presented to Government of New 
Brunswick, 575. 


T. and L.C—amendments to I.R.D.I. Act 


: Alta.: 


p.Ck: 


Man.: 


N..B:: 


Nfid.: 


sought in resolutions adopted at con- 
vention, 1360; other recommendations, 
554. 

provisions of revised Orders of Board 
of Industrial Relations under Labour 
Act, 1437; legislative reeommendations 
of Federation of Labour re Board of 
Industrial Relations, 267. 

Labour Board’s power to deal with 
wrongfully dismissed employees de- 
fined by Supreme Court, 456; annual 
report of Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Branch, Department of 
Labour (1947), 579; annual report of 
Board of Industrial Relations, 578; 
changes in strike vote procedure urged 
by employer organizations, in submis- 
sion to Labour Relations Board, 1336; 
resolutions re “anti-labour” legislation 
and Labour Relations Board, adopted 
at convention of C.C. of L., 1371. 
legislative resolution re control, dom- 
ination or jurisdiction of trade unions, 
999; withdrawal of Bill to amend 
Labour Relations Act, 998; amend- 
ments to Act recommended by Execu- 
tive Commmittee (T. and L.C.), 270; 
legislative proposals of C.M.A., 531. 
enactment of Labour Relations Act— 
rules of Board procedure, 1128, pro- 
visions, 1567; views of C.C. of L. on 
use of injunctions in labour disputes, 
575. 

federal labour legislation effective in 
Newfoundland—application of Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act and Conciliation and Labour 
Act in tenth province, 394, 1333; provi- 
sions of Trade Disputes (Arbitration 
and Inquiry) Act, 1944, 389; services 
of Industrial Relations Branch, Fed- 
eral Department of Labour, available 
to tenth province, 394. 
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NS.: 


Ont.: 


Que.: 


Sask.: 


India: 


amendments to Labour Code urged 
by Executive Committee of T. and 
L.C., 568. 

provisions of Labour Relations Act, 
186; amendment in rules of procedure 
under Act, 457; activities of Board 
during 1947-48, 422; activities of Con- 
ciation Branch, Department of 
Labour (1947-48), 422; statement of 
policy issued by Labour Relations 
Board re interpretation of phrase 
“members in good standing’, 1337; 
criticism of Labour Code by Federa- 
tion of Labour (C.C. of L.), 570; 
amendments to Labour Relations Act 
(1948) requested by. Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.), 571-72. 
provisions of Labour Code, 614-17; 
number of collective agreements de- 
posited with Board during year end- 
ing March 31, 1948, 143; proceedings 
of conference at University of Mon- 
treal, 532; union security provisions in 
collective agreements—statistics pub- 
lished by Laval University, 532; 
retirement income plan of E. B. Eddy 
Company, 252; introduction and with- 
drawal of Labour Code—opposition of 
labour bodies, 247; efforts of trade 
union centres for enforcement of ade- 
quate Labour Relations Act endorsed 
by C.C. of L., 1372; eriticism of Act 
by Federation of Labour, 271. 

annual report of Department of 
Labour (1948), 971. 

provisions of Coal Mines Provident 
Fund and Bonus Schemes Act, 282-83. 


New Zealand: summary of report on econ- 


United Kingdom: 


omic conditions, 404-5. 

First Report of Com- 
mittee on Industrial Productivity— 
accomplishments of Panel on Human 
Factors Affecting Industrial Produc- 
tivity established to study methods 
of increasing output and quality of 
production, 1219; labour-management 
relations in coal mining industry in 
1948—third annual report of National 
Coal Board, 1220; labour-management 
co-operation extended to _ include 
transport system, 951; importance of 
selecting the proper person for a job 
emphasized in article on Welfare and 
Labour Turn-over, 1087. 


Japan: industrial relations in occupied Japan 


USA 


—results of I.L.0. survey of economic 
and social conditions, 1226. 


.. first N.L.R.B. decisions on inter- 


union boycotts, under “jurisdictional 
dispute” provisions of Taft-Hartley 
Act, 952; causes of industrial peace 
under collective bargaining—studies of 
plants having satisfactory labour- 
management relations, issued by 
National Planning Association, 703; 
industrial disputes over pension and 
welfare plans in steel, coal mining, 
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automobile, aluminum and_ rubber 
industries, 13839; Labour and Public 
Welfare Committee of U.S. Senate to 


study labour-management relations, 
1205; definition of “supervisor” 
broadened by N.L.R.B., 1519; pro- 


cedure for adjusting labour disputes 
in atomic energy plants— recommen- 
dations of special Commission, 682; 
retail union members sponsor adver- 
tising campaign for their department 
store employer, 1343; T.V.A. labour 
relations passed by Joint Committee 
on Labour-Management Relations of 
the Highty-First Congress, 1205; legis- 
lation in Louisiana in 1948, 623; role 
of labour press—proceedings of con- 
ference of labour journal editors, 18; 
course in labour relations conducted 
by Rutgers Institute of Management 
and Labour, 951; General Electric free 
hospitalization plan for retiring em- 
ployees, 18; Partners in Productton— 
A Basis for Labour-Management 
Understanding—study on labour-man- 
agement co-operation prepared by 
Labour Committee of the Twentieth 
Century Fund, 1206; case study of 
labour-management relations at Amer- 
ican Lead Pencil Company, 1348. 


See also Wartime Labour Relations Regu- 
lations. 


Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 


gation Act: 

text of regulations, 55. 

rules of procedure of Canada Labour Rela- 
tions Board, 57. 

strike is lawful between seamen (C.S.U.) 
and Canadian deepsea shipping com- 
panies, 721. 

Bills to amend Act, not passed, 525, 1122, 

application of Act in Newfoundland, 394; 
1333; remarks of Minister of Labour 
in T. and L.C. convention’ address, 
1352. 

Bill to make meat-packing industry sub- 
ject to certain provisions of Act, re- 
jected by House of Commons—re- 
marks of Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 
Minister of Labour, and Paul Cété, 
Parliamentary Assistant to Minister, 
1334. 

monthly summary of proceedings under 
Act, 43, 170, 286, 423, 583, 719, 869, 
«973, 1101, 1232, 1400, 1550. 

certification proceedings under Act, 45, 
171, 288, 427, 584, 724, 870, 975, 1104, 
1234, -1551,,. 

conciliation proceedings under Act, 51, 172, 
289, 431, 588, 728, 871, 975, 1104, 1236, 
1554. 

C. of L—opposition, 557; 
Minister of Labour, 560; of A. R. 
Mosher, President, C.C. of L., 560; 
requests inclusion of steel and packing- 
house industries under Act, 559. 


remarks of 


tion Act—Con. 

T. and L.C.—amendments to Act sought 
in resolutions adopted at convention, 
1360; other recommendations, 554; 
amendments requested by Nova 
Scotia Executive Committee, 568. 


PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND Disputes INVESTIGATION AcTS 
Abitibi Coach Lines, Val d’Or, and employees, 


585, 725, 1402, 1554 (agreement 
reached). 
Acadia Oversea Freighters Limited, and 


employees, 482 (report of Board). 

Air France, and employees (Gander Airport, 
Newfoundland), 1552. 

Alberta Wheat Pool, Vancouver, and 
employees (terminal elevator—United 
Grain Elevator Workers’ Union), 52 
(agreement reached). 

Alberta Wheat Pool, Vancouver, and 
employees (Elevator Department— 
United Grain Elevator Workers’ Local 
Union No. 333), 975, 1234. 

Alcoa Steamship Company, Inc., 
and employees, 45. 

Alhed Aviation Service Company of New- 
foundland, Limited, and employees 
(Gander Airport, Newfoundland), 1552. 

Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills, 
Limited, Quebec, and employees, 45. 

Argonaut Navigation Company, Limited, and 
employees, 432 (report of Board). 

Atlantic Shipping Agencies Limited, and 
employees, 4382 (report of Board). 

J. B. Baillargeon Express, Limited, Montreal, 
and employees, 584-85, 725 (applica- 
tion withdrawn). 

aati Baker, Limited, and employees, 


Quebec, 


Beauharnois Light, Heat and Power Com- 
pany, Beauharnois, and employees, 871, 
1552 (application withdrawn). 

Bell Telephone Company of Canada, and 
employees (Commercial Department— 
Canadian Telephone Employees’ Asso- 
ciation), 429 (reasons for judgment), 
125, 870. 

Bell Telephone Company of Canada, and 
employees (operating, accounting and 
Treasury Departments—Canadian 
Telephone Employees’ Association), 
429 (reasons for judgment), 725, 870. 

Bell Telephone Company of Canada, and 
employees (Plant Department—Cana- 
dian Telephone Employees’ Associa- 
sony 429 (reasons for judgment), 725, 

Biggar Brothers Freight Lines, 
and employees, 172, 288. 

Bristol City Line (Canada) Limited, and 

employees, 432 (report of Board). 

British Canadian Pitwood, Limited, New- 
castle, and employees, 871 (settlement 
reached). 

British Columbia Telephone Company, 
Vancouver, and employees, 46, 288. 


Winnipeg, 
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British Columbia Towboat Owners’ Associa- 
tion, Vancouver, and employees, 1554. 


British Overseas Airways, and employees 
(Gander Airport, Newfoundland), 1552. 


Buntain and Bell Company, Limited, Char- 
lottetown, and employees, 1552. 


Geo. Burchell and Sons, Limited, South 
Nelson, and employees, 871 (agree- 
ment reached). 

Canada Steamship Lines, Limited, and 
employees, 46 (reasons for judgment). 


Canadian Dredge and Dock Company, 
Limited, ‘Toronto, and employees 
(dredges, tugs, work boats and scows— 
Association of Marine Employees), 
172, 289 (application withdrawn), 871, 
975 (application rejected). 


Canadian Dredge and Dock Company, 
Limited, and employees (National 
Association of Marine Engineers of 
Canada, Inc.), 585, 589, 726. 


Canadian Import Company, Limited, Quebec, 
and employees, 45. 


Canadian Marconi Company and employees 
(radio-telegraph operators, technicians, 
telephone operators and local delivery 
clerks, Montreal, and shift engineers 
at Drummondville and Yamachiche, 
P.Q—Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, 
Canadian Marconi System Division 
No. 59, Trans-Oceanic Service), 428, 
584, 588, 729 (agreement reached). 


Canadian Marconi Company, Montreal, and 
employees (radio telegraphers and 
radio officers at Coastal Stations and 
in the ‘Marine Service), 588, 589 
(Board appointed), 729, 730 (report of 
Board), 872 (settlement reached). 

Canadian National Railways, Borden, P.E.I. 
and Cape ‘Tormentine, N.B., and 
employees (divers, tenders and helpers 
—Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 


Employees and Other’ Transport 
Workers), 585, 725 (application with- 
drawn). 


Canadian National Railways, Montreal, and 
employees (in Revenue Accounting 
Department—Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers), 1104, 1234 (rep- 
resentation vote), 1401. 

Canadian National Railways, Quebec, and 
employees (loading and unloading 
merchandise, checking of trunks and 
baggage—Quebec Harbour Workers’ 
Union), 871. 

Canadian National Railways, Toronto, and 
employees (Purchasing Department— 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and. Other ‘Transport 
Workers), 725, 870. 
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Canadian National Railways, Winnipeg, and 
employees (at Staff Record Bureau— 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other’ Transport 
Workers), 1104, 1551 (application 
rejected). 


Canadian National Railways, Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, and 
Ontario Northland Railway, and 
employees (Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Trans- 


port Workers, and Brotherhood of 


Express Employees), 1554 (Board 
appointed). 
Canadian National Railways, Canadian 


Pacific Railway Company, Ontario 
Northland Railway, and Toronto, 
Hamilton and Buffalo Railway Com- 
pany, and employees (twelve inter- 
national railway organizations), 1554 
(Board appointed). 

Canadian National Steamships, Quebec, and 
employees, 45. 

Canadian National (West Indies) Steam- 
ships, Limited, and employees (engine- 
room officers on Lady vessels, ete— 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc., and National Association of 
Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc.), 
52 (agreement reached). 

Canadian National (West Indies) Steam- 
ships Limited, and employees (Cana- 
dian Seamen’s Union), 432 (report of 
Board). 

Canadian National (West Indies) Steam- 
ships, Limited, and Canadian Pacific 
Steamships, Limited, and employees 


(Canadian Seamen’s Union), 173 
(Board appointed), 432, 444 (report of 
Board). 


Canadian Pacific Airlines, Montreal, and 
employees, 172, 428. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
Calgary, and employees (clerical 
employees in office of District 
Accountant — Brotherhood of Rail- 
way and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees), 1552. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Mont- 
real, and employees (clerical employees 
in General Office, Angus Shops Stores), 
45, 171-72 (representation vote), 288. 

Canadian Pacific Railway, Montreal, and 
employees (office of Merchants’ 
Invoice Accountant, Windsor Station 
—Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees), 975, 1234 
(representation vote), 1551, 1552 (rea- 
sons for judgment). 
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Canadian Pacific Railway Company, and 
employees (deck officers on ss. Princess 
Helene operating between Saint John, 
NB. and Digby, N.S.—Canadian 
Merchant Service Guild, Inc.), 1402, 
1551. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Quebec, 
and employees (loading and unloading 
of merchandise, checking of trunks and 
baggage—Quebec Harbour Workers’ 
Union), 871. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company (Great 
Lakes Steamship Service) and 
employees (Canadian Seamen’s Union 


—deck and engineroom departments © 


of ss. Assiniboia, ss. Keewatin and 
ss. Manitoba), 45. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company (Great 
Lakes Steamship Service) and 
employees (marine engineer officers— 
National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc.), 1104, 1234 
(representation vote), 1401. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, and 
employees (news agents—Saint John, 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Calgary 
and Vancouver—Brotherhood of Rail- 
way and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees), 46, 585 (application 
withdrawn), 871, 975 (representation 
vote), 1234. 

Canadian Pacific Steamships, Limited, Que- 
bec, and employees (longshoremen and 
hatchmen—International Longshore- 
men’s Association), 45. 

Canadian Pacific Steamships, Limited, and 
employees (engineer officer, sanitary 
engineer, chief electrician and elec- 
trician on D.E.V. Beaverbrae— 
National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc.), 45 
(representation vote), 171. 

Canadian Pacific Steamships and Canadian 
National Steamships and employees 
(on deepsea passenger steamships— 
Canadian Seamen’s Union), 173 
appointment of Board). 

Canadian Pacific Transport Company, 
Limited, Brandon, and employees 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport 
Workers), 45, 431 (agreement reached). 

Canadian Pacific Transport Company, 
Limited, Brandon, and employees 
(clerk, biller, typist and accountant— 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport 
Workers), 871, 975. 

Canadian Shipowners Limited, and em- 
ployees, 432 (report of Board). 
Canadian Transport Company, Limited, and 
employees (Canadian Seamen’s Union), 

432 (report of Board). 
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Canadian Transport Company, Limited, and 
employees (at West Coast ports— 
Marine Department of Canadian Com- 
munications Association), 52 (agree- 
ment reached). 

Canadian Union Line Limited, and employees 
(Canadian Seamen’s Union), 432 
(report of Board). 

Canadian Union Line Limited, and em- 
ployees (at West Coast ports—Marine 
Department of Canadian Communi- 
cations Association), 52 (agreement 
reached). 

Chatham Industries, Limited, South Nelson, 
and employees, 871 (settlement 
reached). 

Colonial Steamships Limited, and employees 
(Canadian Seamen’s Union), 49, 
(reasons for judgment). 

Colonial Steamships Limited, Port Colborne, 
and employees (marine engineers— 
National Association of ‘Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc., District 3), 
428, 725 (application withdrawn). 

Commercial Cable Company, Halifax and 
New York, and employees (on cable 
ship John W. MacKay—Canadian Sea- 
men’s Union), 585, 725 (application 
withdrawn). 

Consolidated Mining and Smelting Com- 
pany of Canada tLimited (Con 
and Rycon properties, Yellowknife, 
N.W.T.), and Giant Yellowknife Gold 
Mines, Limited, Yellowknife, N.W.T., 
and employees, 588, 589 (agreement 
reached). 

County Line, Limited, Quebec, and em- 
ployees, 45. 

Cunard White Star, Limited, Quebec, and 
employees, 45. 

Charles Day, member of Division 66, 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport 
Workers, 53, 173. 

Deepsea Tankers Limited, Toronto, and 
employees, 1234. 

Deluxe Transportation Limited, North Bay, 
and employees, 1234, 1402 (representa- 
tion vote), 1551. 

Dench of Canada, Limited, and employees 
(in Saskatchewan, Alberta and British 
Columbia operations—Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
and Other Transport Workers), 1402. 

Dench of Canada, Limited, and employees 
(in Alberta and British Columbia— 
International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America), 1234. 

Desrosiers Cartage Company, Inc., Villa St. 
Pierre, Quebec, and employees, 46, 584, 
(application rejected), 585 (reasons for 
judgment). 
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Detroit and Canada Tunnel Corporation, 
and Canadian employees, 975. 

Dominion Shipping Company, Limited, and 
employees, 432 (report of Board). 

East andi West Coast Canadian Deepsea Dry 
Cargo Shipping Companies (Shipping 
Federation of Canada, Inc. and Ship- 
owners’ Association, Deepsea, of British 
Columbia), and employees (Canadian 
Seamen’s Union), 431, 432 (report of 
Board), 589 (strike following Board 
procedure). 

Eastern Canadian Greyhound Lines Limited, 
Windsor, and employees (motor mech- 
anics, helpers, servicemen, bus fuelers, 
washers, cleaners, apprentices and 
janitors—Amalgamated Association of 
Street, Electric Railway and Motor 
Coach Employees of America, Division 
1415), 584, 586 (reasons for judgment). 

Eastern Canadian Greyhound Lines, Limi- 
ted (Sudbury Division), Sudbury, and 
employees (Sudbury General Workers’ 
Union), 45, 584 (application rejected), 
586 (reasons for judgment). 

Elder Dempster Lines (Canada) Limited, 
and employees, 432 (report of Board). 

Federal Commerce and Navigation Com- 
pany, Limited, and employees, 432 
(report of Board). 

Foundation Maritime Limited, Halifax, and 
Moran Towing and Transportation 
Company, New York, N.Y., and em- 
ployees (on ss. Foundation Lillian, 
and ss. Foundation Josephine—Cana- 
dian Seamen’s Union), 172. 

Furness (Canada) Limited, and employees, 

432 (report of Board). 

Furness, Withy and Company, Limited, Que- 
bec, and employees, 45. 

Gatineau Power Company, Gatineau Trans- 
mission Company, and Gatineau 
Electric Light Company, Ottawa, and 
employees, 728, 871 (Board appointed), 
1104, 1110 (report of Board), 1236, 
1402, 1413 (supplementary report of 
Board and minority report), 1555 
(settlement reached). 

Giant Yellowknife Gold Mu£nes, Limited, 
Yellowknife, N.W.T., and Consoli- 
dated Mining and Smelting Company 
of Canada Limited (Con and Rycon 
properties, Yellowknife, N.W.T.), and 
employees, 588, 589 (agreement 
reached). 

Great Lakes Steamship Service (Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company), and em- 
ployees (deck and engineroom depart- 
ments of ss. Assiniboza, ss. Keewatin 
and ss. Manitoba), 45. 

Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Company, 
Limited, Flin Flon, and employees, 
584, 725 (application rejected). 
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Hull City Transport Company, Limited, 
Hull, and employees, 728, 975 (Board 
appointed). 

The Island Fertilizer Company, Limited, 
Charlottetown, and employees, 1552. 

Johnson-Walton Steamships, Limited, and 
employees (Canadian Seamen’s Union), 
432 (report of Board). 

Johnson-Walton Steamships, Limited, and 
employees (at West Coast ports— 
Marine Department of Canadian Com- 
munications Association), 52 (agree- 
ment reached). 

KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, and employees 
(Gander Airport, Newfoundland), 1552. 

Kerr Silver Lines (Canada) Limited, 
and employees (Canadian Seamen’s 
Union), 432 (report of Board). 

Kerr Silver Lines (Canada) Limited, and 
employees (at West Coast ports— 
Marine Department of Canadian 
Communications Association), 52 
(agreement reached). 

W.S. Loggie Company, Limited, Chatham, 
and employees, 871 (settlement 
reached). 

Lunham and Moore Shipping Limited, and 
employees, 482 (report of Board). 

MacArthur and Son Transport Limited, 
Brandon, and employees, 289, 584, 728, 
729 (Board appointed), 872, 1402, 1403 
(report of Board). 

Maislin Brothers, Montreal, and employees, 
53, 288 (application rejected). 

B. F. Malkin, Limited, Chatham Head, and 
employees, 871 (settlement reached). 

Maritime Towing and Salvage Company, 
Limited, and employees (on Banscot, 
Bansturdy, Bansun, Bansaga, Ban- 
swift, Banstar, Banspray 11, and 
Foundation Wallace), 288 (representa- 
tion vote), 428. 

William G. McCauley, 
employees, 45. 

Miller Essen and Company, Millerton, and 
employees, 871 (settlement reached). 

Miramichi Lumber Company, Limited, New- 
castle, and employees, 871 (settlement 
reached). 

Montreal Australia New Zealand Line 
Limited, and employees, 432 (report of 
Board). 

Montship Lines Limited ,and employees, 432 
(report of Board). 

Moran Towing and Transportation Com- 
pany, New York, N.Y., and employees 
(on ss. Foundation Lnllian and sss. 
Foundation Josephine), 172, 289 (appli- 
cation withdrawn). 


Quebec, and 
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National Harbours Board, Halifax, and 
employees (Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Trans- 
port Workers, Divisions 224 and 231), 

589 (agreement reached). 

National Harbours Board, Montreal, and 
employees (yardmasters—Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen), 172 (applica- 
tion rejected), 289. 

National Harbours Board, Montreal, and 
employees (Brotherhood of Rail- 
way and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees), 589, 729 (Board estab- 
lished), 872, 976, 981 (report of 
Board), 1104 (settlement reached). 

National Harbours Board, Montreal, and 
employees (Montreal Harbour Staff 
Employees’ Association), 289 (applica- 
tion withdrawn). 

National Harbours Board, Port of Montreal, 
and employees (yardmasters—Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen), 45. 

National Harbours Board, Port of Montreal, 
and employees (National Association 
of Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc.), 
51, 173 (agreement reached). 

National Harbours Board, Quebec, and 
employees (General Maintenance 
Forces—Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees), 
1554. 

National Harbours Board, Quebec, and 
employees (Grain Elevator System— 

- Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees), 1554. 

National Harbours Board, Quebec, and 
employees (prevailing rate employees 
—Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees), 172, 480 
(reasons for judgment), 585, 725 
(representation vote), 870. 

Northwest Airlines, Inc., Edmonton, and 
employees, 51, 289-90 (agreement 
reached). 

Northwest Steamships, Limited, and 
employees, 46 (reasons for judgment). 

Ottawa Light, Heat and Power Company, 
Limited, and employees, 53 (settle- 
ment), 728. 

Ottawa Transportation Commission, Ottawa, 
and employees (foremen, night clerks 
and dispatchers—Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Street, Electric Railway and 
Motor Coach Employees of America, 
Division 279), 871, 1234 (application 
rejected), 1235 (reasons for judg- 
ment). 
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Ottawa Transportation Commission, Ottawa, 
and employees (street car operators, 
bus operators, car house, track depart- 
ment, line department, power plant, 
car service and bus garage employees 
—Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America, Division No. 
279), 45, 172 (agreement reached). 

Pan American World Airways, and employees 
(Gander Airport, Newfoundland), 1552. 

Paterson Steamship Company, Limited, Fort 
William, and employees, 428, 725 
(application withdrawn). 

Pickford and Black Limited, and employees, 
432 (report of Board). 

Pitwood Export, Limited, Moncton, and 
employees, 871 (settlement reached). 

Polymer Corporation, Limited, Sarnia, and 
employees (in No. 1 Pilot Plant— 
United Mine Workers. of America, 
District 50, Local 13453), 1234, 1401 
(application rejected). 

Polymer Corporation, Limited, Sarnia, and 
employees (stationary engineers— 
United Mine Workers of America, 
District 50, Local 13463), 1234, 1401 
(application rejected). 

Polymer Corporation, Limited, Sarnia, and 
employees (United Gas, Coke and 
Chemical Workers of America, Local 
14), 431, 729 (agreement reached), 1236, 
1402 (Board appointed), 1555. 

Prescott and Ogdensburg Ferry Company, 
Limited, and employees (Canadian 
Navigators’ Federation), 52 (Board 
appointed), 172, 173, 1236, 1237 (report 
of Board), 1402 (settlement reached). 


Prescott and Ogdensburg Ferry Company 
Limited, Prescott, and employees (on 
ss. Dubrule and ss. Levis—Canadian 
Seamen’s Union), 45 (representation 
vote), 171, 589. 


Prince Edward Island Industrial Corpora- 
tion, Charlottetown, and employees, 
1552: 


Quebec and Ontario Transportation 
Company, Limited, Montreal, and 
employees, 428, 725 (representation 
vote), 975 (application rejected). 

Quebec Railway, Light and Power Com- 
pany, Quebec, and employees (autobus 
chauffeurs and ticket takers—National 
Catholic Brotherhood of Transport 
Employees of Quebec, Inc.), 172, 290, 
589, 590 (report of Board), 872 
(settlement reached). 


Quebec Railway, Light and Power Com- 
pany, Quebec, and employees (garage 
employees at St. Dominique, Chemin 
de la Canardiere and Montmagny 
Street—Catholic Syndicate of Garage 
Employees), 289, 428, 588, 729, 872, 
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tion Act—Con. 


PROcEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
AND Disputes INvEsTIGATION Act—Con. 
1104, 1105 (report of Board and 
‘minority reports), 1402 (strike follow- 
ing Board procedure). 

Quebec Railway, Light and Power Com- 
pany, Inc., Quebec, and employees 
(garage employees—Brotherhood of 
Railway Carmen of America), 289, 
428 (application rejected). 

Quebec Steamship Lines, Limited, and 
employees, 432 (report of Board). 

S. H. Rich (Canadian Pacific Railway 
Coal Contractor), Vancouver, and 
employees, 172, 289, 1236 (Board 
appointed), 1402, 1408 (report of 
Board and minority report). 

Robin Hood Mills, Limited, Saskatoon, and 
employees, 1552. 

Saguenay Terminals Limited, and employees, 
432 (report of Board). 

Sarnia Steamships Limited, and employees, 
49 (reasons for judgment). 

Scandinavian Airlines System, Inc., and 
employees (Gander Airport Newfound- 


land), 1552. 

Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., 
Montreal, and employees (longshore 
operations at Port of Montreal— 


International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, Local 375), 728, 729 (agreement 
reached). 

Shipping Federation of Canada, and 
employees (of various shipping and 
stevedoring employers at Saint John, 
N.B—General Longshoremen’s Union), 
172, 173 (agreement reached). 

six deepsea dry cargo shipping companies 
(West Coast ports) and employees, 
52 (agreement reached). 

Taggart’s Service, Limited, Ottawa, and 
employees, 45, 289, 584 (application 
rejected), 588 (reasons for judgment). 

Temiscouata Railway Company and em- 
ployees (Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen and 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen), 
51, 173 (Board appointed), 290, 294 
(report of Board). 

Temiscouata Railway Company, and em- 
ployees (Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Trans- 
port Workers), 52 (Board appointed), 
290 (report of Board). 

Trans-Canada Air Lines, and employees, 
290 (settlement reached). 


Trans World Airlines, and employees 
(Gander Airport, Newfoundland), 
1552. 


Transit Tankers and Terminals, Limited, 
Montreal, and employees (on ss. 
Transbay, ss. Transtream, ss. Trans- 
river and ss. Translake—Canadian 
Merchant Service Guild, Inc.), 171. 
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Transit Tankers and Terminals Limited, 
Montreal, and employees (deck officers 
and marine engineers—Canadian Navi- 
gators’ Federation), 172 (application 
rejected). 

Transit Tankers and Terminals Limited, and 
employees (Canadian Seamen’s 
Union), 431, 443 (report of Board). 

Triton Steamship Company, Limited, and 
employees, 432 (report of Board). 

Union Steamships Limited, Vancouver, and 
employees (freight checkers—Marine 
Checkers and Weighers’ Association), 
289, 428 (application withdrawn). 

Union Steamships Limited, Vancouver, and 
employees (pursers, assistant pursers, 
and freight checkers—Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
and Other Transport Workers, Divi- 
sion 59), 428, 725. 

United Towing and Salvage Company, Limi- 
ted, and employees, 52, 976 (report of 
Board and minority report). 

Upper Lakes and St. Lawrence Transporta- 
tion Company, Limited, Toronto, and 
employees, 428, 725 (representation 
vote), 870 (application rejected). 

Vancouver-Oriental Line, and employees 
(Canadian Seamen’s Union), 482 
(report of Board). 

Vancouver-Oriental Line, Limited, and em- 
ployees (at West Coast ports—Marine 
Department of Canadian Communica- 
tions Association), 52 (agreement 
reached). 

various east and west coast deepsea dry 
cargo shipping companies (Shipping 
Federation of Canada, Inc. and Ship- 
owners’ Association (Deepsea) of Brit- 
ish Columbia) and employees, 52-53, 
432 (report of Board). 

Western Canada Steamship Company, Limi- 
ted, and employees (Canadian Sea- 
men’s Union), 432 (report of Board). 

Western Canada Steamship Company, Limi- 
ted, and employees (at West Coast 
ports—Marine Department of Cana- 
dian Communications Association), 52 
(agreement reached) 

Western Canadian Greyhound Lines, Limi- 
ted, Calgary, and employees, 431, 729 
(agreement reached). 

Western Union Telegraph Company. Halifax, 
and employees, 726 (reasons for judg- 
ment), 871. 

Western Whaling Corporation, Vancouver, 
and employees, 288 (application re- 
jected), 1104, 1234. 

Westward Shipping Company, Limited, Van- 
couver, and employees (on tankers 
Standard Service and B.C. Standard), 
871, 975; 
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Horace B. Willis, Inc., Charlottetown, and 
employees, 1552. 

Yukon Consolidated Gold Corporation, 

Limited, Dawson, and employees, 1554. 


Industrial Research: 
See Research. 


Industrial Safety: 
See Accidents; Safety. 


Industrial Standards Act (Alberta): 
agreements, 68, 304, 606, 990, 1249. 


Industrial Standards Act (New Brunswick) : 
agreements, 67. 


Industrial Standards Act (Nova Scotia): 
agreements, 303, 990, 1560. 
amendments to Act recommended by Ex- 
ecutive Committee of T. and L.C., 
568. 


Industrial Standards Act (Ontario): 
agreements, 68, 303, 451, 990, 1249, 1561. 
provisions of new subsection, 999. 


Industrial Standards Act (Saskatchewan) : 
agreements, 68, 304, 451, 605, 1561. 
annual report of Department of Labour 

(1948), 972. 


Industrial Standards (Standing Orders) Act 
(India) : 
reference, 145. 


Industrial Tribunals: 
India— 
establishment provided under Industrial 
Disputes Act, 281. 


Industrial Union of Marine and Shipbuild- 
ing Workers of Canada: 
collective agreements, 447, 1244. 


Industrial Welfare: 
adoption of Convention and Recommen- 
dation on Labour Clauses in Public 
Contracts, at thirty-second session of 
I.L.0., 1092. 
Canada— 
pension and welfare plans in Canadian 
industry (1947), 694. 
sound hazards in industrial plants, 10. 
India: enactment of Coal Mines Labour 
Welfare Fund Act, 282; provisions of 
al State Insurance Act (1948), 


United Kingdom: annual report of National 
Coal Board, 1222; methods of restor- 
ing injured coal miners explained in 
pamphlet Learning At Every Step 
published by Miners’ Welfare Com- 
mission of Great Britain, 1516; impor- 
tance of proper personnel selection 
emphasized in article on Welfare and 
Labour Turn-over, 1087. 


Industrial Welfare—Con. 

U.S.A.: pension and welfare plans recom- 
mended by Steel Industry (fact-find- 
ing) Board in report on _ dispute 
between United Steelworkers’ of 
America and companies of basic steel 
industry, 1340; industrial disputes over 
pension and welfare plans in steel, 
coal mining, automobile, aluminum 
and rubber industries, 1339; expan- 
sion of social security and welfare 
program of I.L.G.W.U. to include 
vacation pay and retirement pensions, 
954; social security plan of Kaiser- 
Frazer Corporation and U.A.W., 145. 


Industrialization: 

report of Inter-American Confederation of 
Labour, 1391. 

Industrialization in the Americas—report 
of Director-General of I.L.0. at Fourth 
Regional Conference of American 
States, 1532. 


Industry: 
British trade unionist’s impressions of 
American production techniques, 1517. 


Canada— 

analysis of production im various industries 
between 1938 and 1946, 7. 

numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1948, by industry, 1521. 

“Safety Consciousness in Industry”—text 
of address prepared under direction 
of Dr. A. MacNamara, Deputy Muinis- 
ter of Labour, 825. 

extracts from radio address of L. W. 
Brockington, K.C., on growth of Cana- 
dian industry and trade unions, 1087. 

pension and welfare plans in Canadian 
industry (1947), 694. 
Semi-Annual Report of Hirings and Sep- 
arations, prepared by N.ES., 1022. 
Immigration: The Concern of Industry 
and Commerce—paper presented at 
Symposium on Population Growth and 
Immigration into Canada, 964 

statutory holidays with pay for employees 
in industry, and abolition of split 
shift in all industries, recommended 
by. f. andi. G4 1361, 

Nfld.: report on major industries, 378-79, 
381-85. 

United Kingdom: Distribution of Industry 
—Government’s policy reviewed in 
White Paper published by Board of 
Trade, 533; First Report of Committee 
on Industrial Productivity—accom- 
plishments of Panel on Human Fac- 
tors Affecting Industrial Productivity 
established to study methods of 
increasing output and quality of pro- 
duction, 1219; resolutions adopted by 
T.U.C. concerning nationalization of 
engineering, foundry, insurance and 
shipbuilding industries, 1389. 
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Industry—Con. 
Japan: industrial policy in occupied Japan 
—results of I.L.O. survey of economic 
and social conditions, 1225. 
USS.A.: recreational facilities for industrial 
workers, 681. 


Inflation: 
Canada 
resolution of C.C. of L., 556. 


Information: 
Canada— 
functions of Information Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour, extended to New- 
foundland, 397. 


Injunctions: 
Canada— 

C.C. of L—recommends legislation out- 
lawing injunctions obtained to prevent 
peaceful picketing, 559; urges repeal 
of those sections of the Criminal Code 
re legal injunctions, 1378; policy re 
injunctions in labour disputes—con- 
vention address of President A. R. 
Mosher, 1366; views on use of injunc- 
tions in labour disputes presented to 
Government of New Brunswick, 575. 
amendment to Trade Union Act re- 
quested by Executive Committee (T. 
and L.C.), 268. 

N.B.: views of C.C. of L. on use of injunc- 
z tions in labour disputes, 575. 
Nb.: 


Bill to amend Rights of Labour Act 
US.A.: legislation in Louisiana in 1948, 623. 





ORR 


(1944) not passed, 1001. 


Injuries: 
See Accidents; Benefit. 


Injury Benefit: 
See Benefit. 


Inland Navigation: 
See Inland Transport. 


Inland Steel Company: 
USA— 
Supreme Court rules on collective bar- 
perune on pension plans in industry, 


Inland Transport: 
I.L.O. Industrial Committee on Inland 
Transport— 
third meeting, in Brussels, Belgium, 1543. 
protection of young workers on inland 
waterways—resolutions adopted by 
Committee, 1546. 
report of Committee on_ technical 
methods of selection im inland trans- 
port industry, 1548. 
resolution adopted concerning statistics 
in inland transport industry, 1549. 


Inspections: 
inspection of conditions for young workers 
on. inland waterways recommended by 
Subcommittee of I.L.O. Industrial 
Committee on Inland Transport, 1547. 


Inspections—Con. 
Alta.— 
legislative recommendation of Federation 
of Labour re factory inspection, 267. 
B.C.: legislative recommendation of Execu- 
tive Committee (T. and LC.) re 

inspection of boiler installations, 269. 

improved supervision and inspection 

of lumber camps, urged by Executive 

Committee of T. and L.C., 568. 

Sask.: new schedules under Boiler and Pres- 
sure Vessel Act, 312; provisions of 
Passenger and Freight Elevator Act, 
741; of Electrical Inspection and 
Licensing Act (1949), 742. 

See also Boilers; Elevators; 
Wages. 


NS.: 


Factories ; 


Instability of Employment: 
recommendations and resolutions of Sub- 
committee on Instability of Employ- 
ment, adopted by Building, Civil 
Engineering and Public Works Com- 
mittee of the I.L.O., 1538-40. 


Institute of Textiles (Ontario): 
second annual report of Advisory Com- 
mittee, 950. 


Insurance: 

Canada— 
co-operative insurance—farmers’ mutual 
fire insurance, life, “bonding and 


faithful performance”, automobile and 
marine insurance, 1399. 

numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1948, 1525, in 1947, 256, 
260. 

B.C.: compulsory automobile insurance plan, 
urged by Federation of Labour, 567. 

Ont.: recommendation of Federation of 

Labour (T. and L.C.) re Highway Act, 

575. 

N.W.T.: regulations under Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Ordinance governing acci- 
dent insurance, 1568. 

India: provisions of Employees’ State Insur- 
ance Act (1948), 145. 

United Kingdom: proposed principles for 
insurance coverage of industrial dis- 
eases under National Insurance (Indus- 
trial Injuries) Act, 16; resolution 
adopted by T.U.C. re nationalization 
of, 1389. 

Japan: Labourers’ Accident Compensation 
Insurance Law in occupied Japan— 
results of I.L.O. survey of economic 
and social conditions, 1225. 

US.A.: Economic Report of President 
Truman, to Congress, 1084; life insur- 
ance plans for worker groups, 681; 
General Electric free hospitalization 
plan for retiring employees, 18. 


Insurance Registrations: 
See Unemployment Insurance. 


Inter-American Confederation of Labour: 
second Congress at Havana, Cuba, 1391. 
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Interchange of Farm Labour: 
Canada— 
trans-border interchange of workers— 
report on Dominion-Provincial Farm 
Labour Program in 1948, 834, 836; 
plans for 1949, 841. 


International Alliance of Theatrical Stage 
Employees and Moving Picture 
Machine Operators of the United 
States and Canada: 

Canada— 

Exchequer Court of Canada rules that 
worker (movie projectionist) is en- 
titled to deduct union dues from 
income tax for year 1945, 819, 1083. 


International Association of Machinists: 
Canada— 
collective agreements, 175, 176, 177, 735, 
1556. 
US.A.: decision of N.L.R.B. on inter-union 
boycott, 952, 953; 40-hour week for 
non-operating railway employees, 534. 


International Association of Public Employ- 
ment Services: 
fifth annual conference of Ontario chapter, 
949. 
Seasonality of Employment in Canada— 
address given at fifth annual confer- 
ence of Ontario Chapter, 1210-16. 


International Beverage Dispensers’ Union: 
collective agreement, 1114. 


International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, 
Drop Forgers and Helpers: 
Canada— 
conciliation proceedings, 1554. 
US.A.: 40-hour week for non-operating rail- 
way employees, 534. 


International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, 
Iron Shipbuilders and Helpers of 
America: 

Canada— 
re formation of “anti-Communist” group 
by Frank Hall, 7. 
annual convention held in Montreal, 817. 
US.A.: 40-hour week for non-operating rail- 
way employees, 534. 


{International Brotherhood of Bookbinders 
and Bindery Women: 
Canada— 
collective agreement, 874. 


International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers: 
Canada— 


certification proceedings, 584, 725, 871, 1552. 
conciliation proceedings, 53, 728, 871, 1104, 
1110, 1236, 1402, 1554, 1555. 
collective agreements, 603, 1246. 
U.8.A.: 40-hour week for non-operating rail- 
way employees, 534. 


Internationa! Brotherhood of Firemen and 


Oilers, Steam Plant Employees, 
Roundhouse and Railway Shop 
Labourers: 

Canada— 


conciliation proceedings, 1554. 


International Brotherhood of 
Oilers and Helpers: 
US.A— 
40-hour week for non-operating railway 
employees, 534. 


Firemen, 


International Brotherhood of Paper 
Makers: 
Canada— 
re formation of “anti-Communist” group 
by Frank Hall, 7. 
collective agreements, 175, 1242, 1416. 
US.A.: re labour relations and collective 
bargaining, 703; provisions of con- 
tract signed between Brotherhood and 
Gould Paper Company, Lyons Falls, 


NEY) 1206: 


International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite 
and Paper Mill Workers: 
Canada— 
re expulsion of C.S.U., 1857. 
collective agreements, 62, 63, 175. 
US.A.: re labour relations, collective bar- 
gaining, 703. 


International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 


Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America: 
Canada— 


certification proceedings, 45, 46, 172, 289, 
584-85, 588, 725, 1234. 
conciliation proceedings, 53. 


International Chemical Workers’ Union of 
America: 
Canada— 
collective agreements, 299, 448, 984. 
re resolution on foreign trade adopted at 
convention of T. and L.C., 1357. 
US.A.: re labour relations, collective bar- 
gaining, 707. 


International Federation of Agricultural 
Producers: 
third annual general meeting, 821. 


International Fur and Leather Workers’ 
Union: 
Canada— 
re withdrawal of C.C. of L. from W.F.T.U., 
1373. 
opposition to political action policy of 
CCl ler 
re resolution on foreign policy submitted 
at convention of -C.C. of: L.5 1372: 
resolution on foreign trade rejected, 
1372. 
collective agreements, 873, 1415. 
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International Highway Transport: 
~ Canada— 
opposed by R.T.B., 564. 


International Labour Federation: 
establishment of new labour organization 
to oppose Communist W.F.T.U., 955. 


International Labour Organization: 
I.L.O—A Year of Challenge—survey on 
work of I.L.0., prepared by Director- 
General, 153. 
thirtieth anniversary of founding of I.L.O., 
1347. 
admission of Israel to membership, 865. 
establishment of Fact Finding and Con- 
ciliation Commission on Freedom of 
Association approved by I.L.0., 1091, 
by Economic and Social Council, 1227. 
inauguration of manpower program, 153, 
157, 862. 
establishment of technical training centre 
in India, 865. 
number of ratifications of conventions 
adopted by I.L.0., 265, 1347. 
calendar of I.L.O. meetings, 157. 
conclusions on forced labour adopted by 
Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations and by I.L.0O., 535, 
1227. 
Canada— 
establishment of Canada Branch at Ottawa, 
247; appointment of V. C. Phelan, as 
Director, 248. 
participation of Province of Newfound- 
land in I.L.O. discussions, 396. 
decision of C.C. of L. not to nominate 
adviser to International Labour Con- 
ference, 558; remarks of Minister of 
Labour, 560; of A. R. Mosher, Presi- 
dent, C.C. of L., 560; decision en- 
dorsed by Convention, 1376; support 
to I.L.O. urged at convention of 
CAC AVS im ag Byes 
activities of I.L.O. re industrial safety 
measures reviewed in address by 
Deputy Minister of Labour, 825, 829. 
extracts from address by V. C. Phelan, 
Director, Canada Branch, I.L.O., on 
recruiting and training of labour in 
underdeveloped countries, 1346. 
Thirty-first Conference— 
legislative jurisdiction of Dominion and 
provinces in regard to Conventions 
and Recommendations, 35. 
Thirty-second Conference— 
summary of proceedings, Canadian dele- 
gation, etc., 1088-1094. 
Governing Body— 
proceedings of 107th session, 156; of 
108th session, 861; of 109th session, 
1091, 1227. 
Fourth Regional Conference of American 
States, Members of the I.L.O— 
proceedings, 582, 1531. 


International Labour Organization—C on. 
Canada—Con. 
Industrial Committees— 
resolution concerning the Effectiveness 
of the Resolutions of Regional Confer- 
ences and Industrial Committees, 
adopted by Fourth Regional Confer- 
ence of American States, Members of 
the 171.0. 1586. 
report submitted to Governing Body of 
I.L.O., at 108th session, 863. 
report on functions of Industrial Com- 
mittees, 158. 
Building, Civil Engineering and Public 
Works: 
meeting (second session), 1536. 
Coal Mining: 
meeting (third session), 856. 
Construction: 
meeting (second session), 1536. 
Inland Transport: 
meeting (third session), 1543. 
Petroleum: 
meeting (second session), 261. 
Textiles: 
meeting (second session), 416. 


Permanent Migration Committee— 
third session, 581. 


Joint Maritume Commission— 
meeting, 158. 
Committee of Experts on Social Security— 
establishment, Canadian representative, 
158. 
Safety Codes— 

Conference to examine Draft Model 
Code of Safety Regulations for Fac- 
tories, 581. 

Committee studies Draft Model Safety 
Code for Coal Mines, 582. 

meeting of tripartite Committee of In- 
quiry into conditions on Panama 
ships, 865. 

Publications and Reports— 

review of unemployment in 25 coun- 
tries, 968; of employment in 17 
countries, 1228. 

Third Report of I.L.0. to the United 
Nations, 960. 

labour policy in occupied Japan, 1224. 

recruiting and training of labour in 
underdeveloped countries, 1346. 


US.A.: all-out support promised by A.F. of 
Li, 89. 


International Labour Press of America: 
US A— 
remarks of secretary-treasurer at confer- 
ence of labour journal editors, 18. 


International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union: 
Canada— 
re formation of “anti-Communist” group 
by Frank Hall, 7. 
re T. and L.C. convention, 1351. 


collective agreement, 1415. 
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International Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union—Con. 

U.S.A.: expansion of social security and 
welfare program to include vacation 
pay and retirement pensions, 954; 
I.L.G.W.U. dedicates its third radio 
station, 952; German trade union 
leaders study American techniques, 
1206-7; establishment of union health 


centre in New York, 535. 


International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union: 
Canada— 
certification proceedings, 289. 
conciliation proceedings, 172, 173. 
US.A.: decision of N.L.R.B. on inter-union 
boycott, 952, 953. 


International Longshoremen’s Association: 
Canada— 
certification proceedings, 45. 
conciliation proceedings, 53, 54, 728, 729. 
collective agreements, 449. 
US.A.: 40-hour week for non-operating rail- 
way employees, 534; German trade 
union leaders study American techni- 


ques, 1206-7. 
International Moulders and Foundry 
Workers of North America: 
Canada— 


collective agreements, 732. 


International Printing Pressmen and Assis- 
tants’ Union of North America: 
Canada— 
collective agreement, 176. 


International Railway Brotherhoods: 
Canada— 
affiliation of trade union members in 
Canada in 1947 and 1948, 1096. 


International Railway Union: 
re I.L.0. Industrial Committee on Inland 
Transport, 1549. 


International Red Cross: 


See Red Cross. 


International Refugee Organization: 
number of displaced persons and refugees 
re-established during 1947-1949, 1346. 


International Trade Union Movement: 
T. and LC. co-operates with T.U.C. and 
A.F. of L. in formation of Free Inter- 
national Trade Union Centre, 1358. 


International Trade Union Secretariats: 
re meeting, 5365. 


International Transport Workers’ Federa- 
tion: 


TOR OOO: 


_ International Typographical Union: 
US.A— 
termination of Chicago printers’ strike— 
provisions of agreement, 1342. 


International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers: 
Canada— 
collective agreements, 446, 732, 1112. 
conciliation proceedings, 589, 1554. 
statements of C.C. of L. on suspension of 


affiliated union, 526, 1374. 


International Union, United Automobile, 
Aircraft and Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America: 

Canada— 
certification proceedings, 975. 
collective agreements, 300, 601, 602, 732, 
874. 


International Woodworkers of America: 
Canada— 
collective agreements, 174, 176, 1417. 
US.A.: decision of N.L.R.B. on inter-union 
boycott, 952, 953. 
Internees: 
standards of I.L.O. in regard to civilian 
internees—report of Governing Body 
of I.L.0. at 108th session, 863. 


Interprovincial Co-operatives Limited: 
Canada— 
re formation of, 1397. 


Inventories: 
Canada— 
labour month in_ brief—manufacturing 
industries, 1332. 


Investments: 
Canada— 
D.BS. report on foreign investments i 
Canada, 823. ; 


Ireland: 
agreement on reciprocity with respect to 
social security benefits for certain 
nationals, concluded with Great 
Britain, 1345. 


Iron and its Products: 
Canada — 
index numbers of wage rates in manu- 
facturing industry, 1941-1948, 1209. 
study on vacations with pay in manu- 
facturing ‘industries, October, 1947, 
408. 


Irrigation: 
Canada— 
action on proposed irrigation projects 
requested by T. and L.C., 1363. - 


Israel: 
admission to I.L.0., 865. 
moral support of workers of Canada sought 
by labour movement, in message to 
convention of C.C. of L., 1378. 
recommendation of A.F. of L., 39. 


Italy: 
delegation of free trade unionists wel- 
comed to Canada by Hon. Humphrey 
Mitchell, Federal Minister of Labour, 
B25: 
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[taly—Con. 
agreement on reciprocity with respect to 
social security benefits for certain 
nationals, concluded with Switzerland, 
1345. 


Jackson, C. S., President, Canadian Division, 
United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers of America: 

suspension from C.C. of L., 1083. 
remarks at convention of C.C. of L. con- 


cerning disciplinary action taken 
against union by Executive Council, 
1368. 


Japan: 

labour policy in occupied Japan—results 
of I.L.0. survey of economic and social 
conditions, 1224. 

employment conditions of girl workers in 
textile mills, 19. 

resolution adopted at second session of 
Textiles Committee of I.L.O. con- 
cerning textile industry, 419. 

removal of restrictions on persons of Jap- 
anese origin, living in Canada, 531. 


Jenoves, William, Vice-President, Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada: 

- report on suspension of C.S.U. by T. and 
L.C., 831-33. 


Joint Councils: 
meeting of Anglo-American Joint Council 
on Productivity, 13. 


Joint Produciton Committees: 
United Kingdom— 
adoption unfavourable to British indus- 
try, 12. 
See also Labour-Management Production 
Committees. 


Joint United States-Canada Industrial Mobil- 
ization Committee: 

formation announced by Department of 
External Affairs, 529. 


Jurisdictional Disputes: 
US.A— 
first N.L.R.B. decisions on inter-union boy- 
cotts, under “jurisdictional dispute” 
provisions of Taft-Hartley Act, 952. 


Juvenile Employment: 

legislative competence of Dominion (of 
Canada) and the provinces in regard 
to Convention concerning night work 
of young persons employed in indus- 
try, adopted at 31st session of Inter- 
national Labour Conference, 35. 

proposed United Nations Charter of the 
Rights of the Child—report of Gov- 
erning Body of the I.L.0. at 108th 
session, 864. 

protection of young workers employed 
underground in coal mines—discussed 
by subcommittee at meeting of I.L.O. 
Committee on Coal Mining, 858. 


Juvenile Employment—C on. 
resolutions concerning night work of young 
persons in air transport, and protec- 
tion of young workers on inland 
waterways—resolutions adopted by 
I.L.O. Industrial Committee on Inland 
Transport, 1546, 1549. 


number of permits granted during 
1947, under Control of Employment 
of Children Act (1944), 578; investi- 
gations under Act during 1947, 578-79. 


Nild.: statute forbids employment of young 
persons below ground in mines, 393; 
provisions of Children’s Protection 
Act, 393. 


N.W.T.: provisions of Ordinance respecting 
Biliard Rooms and Bowling Alleys, 
1569. 


India: minimum age for employment raised 
under provisions of revised Factories 
Act, 284. 


United Kingdom: provisions of Factories 
Act (1948) re medical examinations 
and Sunday work, 15, 16; annual report 
of Chief Inspector of Factories (1947), 
716; The Prevention of Accidents to 
Young Workers—leaflet issued by 
Factory and Welfare Advisory Board, 
16. 


BCz: 


Mexico: resolution adopted at national con- 
gress on labour and social welfare, 
1519. 


U.'S.A.: amendments to Fair Labour Stan- 
dards Act re child labour, 1577; child 
labour standards in Kentucky and Vir- 
ginia, 622. 


Kaiser-Frazer Corporation: 
K.F.-U.A.W. Social Security Fund cover- 
ing trade union members, 145. 
social security plan for non-union em- 
ployees, 145. 


Keenleyside, Hugh L., Deputy Minister of 
Mines and Resources: 
presents paper on Canadian Immigration 
Policy and Administration, at Sym- 
posium on Population Growth and 
Immigration into Canada, 964. 


Knitting Industry: 
Canada— 
wages, hours and working conditions in 
knitting industry, 1265. 


Knowles, Stanley, Member of Parliament 
(Winnipeg North Centre): 
moves amendment to Income Tax Act re 
deduction of trade union dues, 1512. 


Labour Acts: ' 
See various subject headings. 


Labour and Industry: 
See Labour Departments and Bureaus, 
various subject headings. 
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Labour Code: 
Canada— 

Bills 5 and 60—presidential 
Gerard Picard at 
C.GOCR 1SS2; 

LR.Del- Act opposed’ by G.C. of l.,) 557; 
remarks of A. R. Mosher, President, 
C.C. of L., 560; seeks national! leg'sla- 
tion—convention address of President 
A. R. Mosher, 1866; resolutions 
adopted at convention, 1371. 

recommendations of T. and L.C., 554; 
amendments to I.R.D.I. Act sought in 


resolutions adopted at convention, 
1360. 


amendments urged by Executive Com- 
mittee of T. and L.C., 568. 

criticism of labour legislation by Fed- 
eration of Labour (C.C. of L.), 570; 
amendments to Labour Relations Act 
(1948) requested by Federation of 
Labour, CT. and 1C)). 571-72. 


provisions, 614-17; introduction and 
withdrawal of Bill—opposition of 
labour organizations, 247; legislative 
recommendations of Federation of 
Labour, 271. 

See also Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act. 


report of 
convention of 


NS.: 
Ont.: 


Que.: 


Labour Conditions: 
See Employment Conditions. 


Labour Courts: 
resolutions concerning Labour Courts, 
adopted by Fourth Regional Confer- 
ence of American States, members of 
the I.L.0., 1533. 


See also Court of Review. 


Labour Day: 
Canada— 

message of Hon. Humphrey 
Minister of Labour, 1076. 

five fundamentals of industrial peace— 
extracts from Labour Day address by 
Minister of Labour at Canadian 
National Exhibition, 1199. 

extracts from messages of labour leaders— 
Gerard Picard, President, C.C.C.L., 
1077; A. R. Mosher, President, C.C. 
obo b.. 10777 Perey, Bengough, Presi- 
dent, 'T. and LG a1 0773 

extracts as radio address by L.W. Brock- 
ington, on growth of Canadian 
industry and trade unions, 1087. 

change of date requested at convention 
O11 CO. mots isis: 


Mitchell, 


Labour Departments and Bureaus: 
Canada— 
services of Federal Department of Labour 
extended to Province of Newfound- 
land, 394. 


annual report of Department of 
Labour (1947), 577. 


BCs 


Labour Departments and Bureaus—Con. 
Man.: Government Regulations and Your 
Business—publication issued by Bureau 
of Industrial Development, Depart- 
ment of Industry and Commerce, 1514. 
services of Federal Department of 
Labour extended to tenth province, 
394. 
annual report of Department of 
Labour, 420; development in training 
program of Department of Reform 
Institutions, 533. 
annual report of Department of 
Labour (1948), 971. 
See also various subject headings. 


Nfld.: 


Ont.: 


Sask.: 


Labour Disputes: 
See Industrial Disputes. 


Labour Education: 
Canada— 
educational program of C.C. of hicee2503 
820; directs union winter school at 
University of Toronto (Ajax), 250. 
legislative recommendation of Fed- 
eration of Labour, 267-68. 


Alta.: 


Labour Exit Permits: 
Alta.— 
number of permits granted to combines 
and crews in 1948, 279. 
Que.: number of permits granted to farm 
workers to assist with potato harvest 
in Maine, U.S.A., 277. 


Labour Federations: 

establishment of international labour fed- 
eration to oppose Communist 
Wie We O55. 

See also Alberta Federation of Labour; 
Ontario Federation of Labour; Que- 
bec Federation of Labour; Saskat- 
chewan Federation of Labour. 


Labour Force: 
recruiting and training of labour in under- 
developed countries—extracts from 
address by V. C. Phelan, Director, 
Canada Branch, I.L.0., before United. 
Nations Scientific Conference, 1346. 
Canada— 
statistics, 105, 208, 334, 483, 642, 777, 910, 
1040, 1158, 1296, 1476, 1615. 
labour month in brief—employment con- 
ditions, 673, 1198. 
report presented at annual meeting of 
C.M.A. by C.A.L. Murchison, Em- 
ployers’ Representative, U.L.C., 1080. 
estimated distribution by industry of 
gainfully occupied in tenth province, 

S¥tee MoV | 

United Kingdom: report of Committee on 
Labour Productivity, 1217. 

Japan: organization of the labour force in 
occupied Japan—results of I.L.O. sur- 
vey of economic and social standards, 
1225-26. 

U.S.A.: progress of systematic apprentice- 
ship, 1344. 


Nfld.: 
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Labour Gazetie: 


 Canada— 

establishment of position of Associate 
Editor, (bilingual), announced by 
Prime Minister, 563. 

appointment of Mr. Charles A. St. Arnaud 
as French Editor, 1201. 

coverage extended to labour and industry 
in Newfoundland, 396. 


Labour Income: 
Canada— 
statistics, 106, 210, 337, 484, 648, 779, 914, 
1042, 1160, 1800, 1478, 1619. 
labour month in brief, 140, 816. 


Labour Inspection: 


/ 





See Inspections. 


Labour Institutes: 


Canada— 
educational program of C.C. of L., 250, 
820. 


Babour Law: 
See Labour Legislation. 


Labour Legislation: 


Canada — 
enactments of Dominion Parliament in 
1949, 1122. 
recent regulations under Dominion and 


fe Provincial legislation, 73, 184, 309, 455, 


617, 745,.1001, 1124, 1254, 1347, ‘1570. 

inquiry as to disallowance of Trade Union 
Act, 249. 

federal legislation effective in Newfound- 
land—application of I.R.D.I. Act and 
Conciliation and Labour Act in tenth 
province, 1333. 

services of Labour Legislation Branch, 
Department of Labour, extended to 
provide information on labour law in 
Newfoundland, 396. 

provincial legislation on vacations with 
pay, 408-9. 

provincial legislation on hours of work in 
factories, 684. 

eighth annual conference of C.A.A.L.L., 


817. 
extracts from Labour Day address by 
Minister of Labour at Canadian 


National Exhibition, 1199. 

modern safety legislation—address on 
Safety Consciousness in Industry, pre- 
pared under direction of Deputy Min- 
ister of Labour, 825. 

1949 edition of Provincial Labour Stan- 
dards, issued by Department of 
Labour, 1337. 

retirement of Miss M. Mackintosh, Chief 
of Labour Legislation Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour, 246. . 

provincial legislative proposals of labour 
organizations: British Columbia 
Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.), 
566; British Columbia Executive Com- 
mittee (T. and L.C.), 268; Nova 
Scotia provincial executive (T. and 


Labour Legislation—Con. 
Canada—Cron. 
L.C.), 567; Ontario Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of L.), 570; Ontario 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.), 
571. 
national legislation sought by C.C. of L., 
convention address of President A.R. 
Mosher, 1366; resolution concerning 
labour relations in British Columbia 
and Quebec, adopted at convention, 
1371, other resolutions adopted, 1371. 
amendment to B.N.A. Act requested by 
Ee ands. Os 13638. 


legislation enacted in 1949, 1122. 


legislation enacted in 1949, 611; sum- 
mary of legislation passed during 1948, 
577; legislative proposals of Federa- 
tion: of Labour-.(C.C. of L.),.'566,..0f 
Executive Committee (T. and L.C.), 
268; resolution concerning “anti- 
labour” legislation adopted at con- 
vention, 1371. 

legislation enacted in 1949, 994; legis- 
lative proposals of C.M.A., 531; Gov- 
ernment Regulations and Your Busi- 
ness—publication issued by Bureau of 
Industrial Development, Department 
of Industry and Commerce, 1514. 
N.B.: legislation enacted in 1949, 1567. 
Nfld.: summary of labour laws, 387; fed- 
eral legislation effective in Newfound- 
land—application of I.R.D.I. Act and 
Conciliation and Labour Act in tenth 
province, 1333; services of Labour 
Legislation Branch, Department of 
Labour, extended to provide informa- 
tion on labour law in Newfoundland, 
396; provisions of proposed Trade 
Union Bill, 1082. 

labour enactments of provincial legis- 
lature in 1949, 1427; legislative pro- 
posals of provincial executive (T. and 
TC.) 2 567: 


legislation enacted in 1949, 999; legis- 
lative proposals of Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of L.), 570, of Federation 
of Labour (T. and L.C.), 571. 
: labour enactments of provincial legis- 
lature in 1949, 1430; inquiry as to dis- 
allowance of Trade Union Act, 249. 
legislation enacted in 1949, 611; 
efforts of trade union centres for 
enactment of adequate Labour Rela- 
tions. Act endorsed” by -C.C.< of Li 
1372; 
legislation enacted in 1949, 740, in 
1948, 971; legislative proposals of Fed- 
eration of Labour, 718. 
N.W.T.: legislation enacted in 1949, 1568. 
Yukon: legislation enacted in 1949, 1569. 
India: summary of legislation enacted in 
1947 and 1948, 281. 
South Africa: inquiry into trade union 
affairs and labour laws, 19. 


Alta.: 
BGs 


Man.: 


NS.: 


Ont.c 


P:E,L. 


Que.: 


Sask.: 
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Labour Legislation—Con. 

Alaska: enactment of legislation providing 
women equal pay with men for equal 
work, 1084. 

Japan: labour policy in occupied Japan— 
results of I.L.O. survey of economic 
and social conditions, 1224. 

Mexico: proceedings of third national con- 
gress on labour and social welfare, 
1519. 

US.A.: provisions of proposed Bill-provid- 
ing for repeal of Taft-Hartley Act 
and revival of Wagner Act, 253; sum- 
mary of state legislation in 1948, 622; 
enactment of legislation providing 
women equal pay with men for equal 
work, 1084. 

See also various subject headings. 


Labour Libraries: 
See Libraries. 


Labour-Management Co-operation: 

meeting of Anglo-American Joint Council 
on Productivity, 18. 

recommendations (to employers) of Sub- 
committee on Instability of Employ- 
ment, and resolution of Subcommittee 
on lLabour-Management Co-opera- 
tion, adopted by Building, Civil Engin- 
eering and Public Works Committee 
of the 1.L.0., 1539, 1542. 

~Canada— 

progress in formation of Labour-Manage- 
ment Production Committees reported 
by L.M.CS., Department of Labour, 
5, 675, 1199. 

five fundamentals of industrial peace— 
extracts from Labour Day address by 
Minister of Labour at Canadian 
National Exhibition, 1199. 

statement on labour-management and the 
small manufacturer, presented at an- 
nual meeting of C.M.A., 1100. 

“good-will” meeting of management and 
labour (T. and L.C. unions) in Mon- 
treal, 250. 

development of vocational guidance, 546, 
550. 

Partners wn Production—Number Two— 
review of booklet issued by L.M.CS., 
Department of Labour, 679. 

declaration of policy of Canadian Cham- 
ber of Commerce, on employer-em- 
ployee relations, 1526. 

publications issued by Canadian Chamber 
of Commerce—Survey Results—Em- 
ployer-Employee Relations 1949, 1511, 
How to Make Friends for Your Busi- 
ness—A Handbook for Employers, 
1082. 

importance of co-operation stressed in 

briefs presented by T. and L.C. and 
C.C. of L. on behalf of hourly-paid 
government employees, 246-47. 
“good-will” meeting of management 
and labour (T. and L.C. unions) in 
Montreal, 250. 


Que.: 


INDEX 


Labour-Management Co-operation—C on. 


—— 


India: establishment of Works Committees 


under Industrial Disputes Act, 281. 
United Kingdom: labour-management co- 


operation extended to include trans- — 
port system, 951; labour-management — 


relations in coal mining industry in 
1948—third annual report of National 
Coal Board, 1220. 

Colombia: provisions of profit-sharing de- 
cree, 536. 

Japan: labour policy in occupied Japan— 
results of I.L.O. survey of economic 
and social conditions, 1226. 

U.S.A.: definition of “supervisor” broadened 
by N.L.R.B., 1519; Labour and Public 


Welfare Committee of United States — 


Senate to study labour-management 
relations, 1205; causes of industrial 
peace under collective bargaining— 
studies of plants having satisfactory 
labour-management relations, issued 
by National Planning Association, 708; 
policies adopted by A.F. of L. and 
C.1.0. units—agreement to co-operate 
in obtaining improved contracts with 
management in machine cigar indus- 
try, 824; case study of labour-manage- 
ment relations at the American Lead 
Pencil Company, 1343; retail union 
members sponsor advertising cam- 
paign for their department store 
employer, 1343; T.V.A. labour rela- 
tions praised by Joint Committee on 
Labour-Management Relations of the 


= 


Eighty-First Congress, 1205; course in © 


labour relations conducted by Rutgers 
Institute of Management and Labour, 
951; Partners in Production—A Basis 
for Labour-Management Understand- 
ing—study prepared by Labour Com- 
mittee of the Twentieth Century 
Fund, 1206. 
See also Industrial Relations. 


Labour-Management Production Commit- 
tees: 
Canada— 

number of workers covered by production 
committees, 5, 675, 1199. 

five fundamentals of industrial peace— 
extracts from Labour Day address by 
Minister of Labour at Canadian 
National Exhibition, 1199. 

Partners in Production—Number Two — 
review of booklet issued by L.M.CS., 
Department of Labour, 679. 

C.C. 
Government’s work in promotion of 
production committees, 559. 

US.A.: labour relations on T.V.A. projects, 
1205. 

See also Labour-Management Co-opera- 

tion. 


Labour Month in Brief: 
Canada— 
3, 139, 241, 378, 523, 673, 815, 947, 1075, 
LADO, "2331-1509: 


of L. recommends continuation of 
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Labour Movement: 
See Labour Transference; Trade Unions. 


Labour Organization: 

Canada— 

Thirty-eighth Annual Report on Labour 
Organization in Canada, 1095. 

employer and union organization of labour 
—presidential report of Gerard Picard, 
at convention of C.C.C.L., 1384. 

drive to organize Eaton’s department 
store in Toronto, supported by C.C. 
OL ile, 1513: 

legislation prohibiting unionization of 
police officers, condemned by T. and 
L.G;,, 1363. 

Nfld.: report on trade unionism in New- 
foundland, 386. 

Malaya: Labour and Trade Union Organiza- 
tion in the Federation of Malaya and 
Singapore—report of Commission ap- 
pointed to inquire into situation of 
labour and trade unions in Malaya, 
1086. 


Labour Organizations: 
See Trade Unions. 


Labour Permits: 
B.C.— 
number of permits granted during 1947, 
under Control of Employment of 
Children Act (1944), 578; industrial 
home-work permits granted during 
1947, 580. 


Labour Policy: 
labour policy in occupied Japan—results 
of I.L.O. survey of economic and 
social conditions, 1224. 


Labour Press: 
USA— 
role of labour press—proceedings of con- 
. ference of labour journal editors, 18. 


Labour Protective Union: 
Canada— 
certification proceedings, 1552. 


Labour Relations: 
See Industrial Relations. 


Labour Representation: 
adoption of memorandum concerning 
representation of various branches of 
inland transport industry at sessions 
of I.L.0., Industrial Committee on 
Inland Transport, 1549. 
Canada— 
representation at International Labour 
Conference—recommendations of C.C. 
of L., 558; remarks of Minister of 
| Labour, 560; of A. R. Mosher, Presi- 
| dent, C.C. of L., 560; other recom- 
mendations, 558. 
| constitutional amendment re representa- 
| tion and voting proposed by U.A.W. 
at convention of C.C. of L., 1374. 


Labour Representation—Con. 
Canada—Con. 
representation at conventions reduced by 
T. and L.C., 1359. 
recommendation of R.T.B., 565. 


Man.: representation on all hospital boards 
requested by Executive Committee 
(T. and L.C.), 269; other recommenda- 
tion, 271. 

Ont.: appointment of representative to en- 


gineering Board requested by Federa- 

tion of Labour (T. and L.C.), 575. 
Sask.: legislative recommendation of Execu- 

tive Committee (T. and L.C.), 274. 


Labour Standards: 
Canada— 

1949 edition of Provincial Labour Stan- 
dards, issued by Department of 
Labour, 1337. 

Code of Practice for Window Cleaning, 
published by Canadian Standards As- 
sociation, 677. 

Japan: provisions of Labour Standards Law 
—results of I.L.O. survey of economic 
and social conditions, 1224, 1225, 1226; 
enactment of labour standards law to 
protect girl workers in textile mills, 
19. 
See also various subject headings. 


Labour Statistics: 
Canada— 
statistics reflecting industrial conditions in 
Canada, 104, 207, 333, 482, 641, 776, 
909, 1039, 1157, 1295, 1475, 1615. 


Labour Supply: 
recruiting and training of labour in under- 
developed countries—extracts from 
address by V. C. Phelan, Director, 
Canada Branch, I.L.O., before United 
Nations Scientific Conference, 1346. 


Canada— 
Semi-Annual Report of Hirings and Sep- 
arations, prepared by N.ES., 1022. 
demand and supply of farm labour—pro- 
ceedings of Dominion-Provincial Farm 
Labour Conference, 279. 


US.A.: supply and demand for engineers 
estimated in analysis of employment 
situation by Bureau of Labour Statis- 
tics, 954. 


Labour Transference: 
labour mobility and transfers—U.N. survey 
of national plans for full employment, 
1230. 
international and interprovincial transfers 
of farm workers for 1949 harvests, 
1333, 


Canada— 
organized movements of farm workers in 
1948—report on Dominion-Provincial 
Farm Labour Program, 280, 678-79, 
834; plans for 1949, 841. 
transfer of carpenters by N.ES., 141. 
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Labour Transference—C on. 
Canada—Con. 
reports of provincial directors of farm 
labour: Alberta, 279; British Col- 
umbia, 279; Manitoba, 278; New 
Brunswick, 277; Nova Scotia, 277; 
Ontario, 277; Prince Edward Island, 
276; Quebec, 277; Saskatchewan, 278. 
US.A.: re trans-border movement of farm 
labour, 280. 


Labour Turnover: 
United Kingdom— 
importance of proper personnel selection 
emphasized in article on Welfare and 
Labour Turnover, 1087. 


Labour Unions: 
See Trade Unions. 


Labour Unity: 


Canada— 
resolution adopted at convention of C.C. 
Of 1378. 


resolution proposing affiliation with C.C. 
of L., rejected by T. and L.C., 1363- 
64 


U:S.A.: appeal for unity between A.F. of L. 
unions and U.M.W.A. to raise strike 
fund in support of striking steel- 
workers, 1518. 


Labour Welfare: 
See Industrial Welfare. 


Land Settlement: 
Canada— 
land settlement program for Polish veter- 
ans, outlined at Domainion-Provincial 
Farm Labour Conference, 281. 


Laval University: 
issues statistical report on number of col- 
lective agreements covering wage- 
earners—members of various labour 
organizations, 148. 
union security provisions in collective bar- 
gaining—statistics published by Uni- 
versity in Industrial Relations Bul- 
letin, 582. 


Law: 
Canada— 
student-at-law held insurable under Un- 
employment Insurance Act, 401. 
Lawther, Sir William, President, British 
Trades Union Congress: 
address at eighty-first meeting of T.U.C., 
1388. 


US.A— 
work pool designed to prevent lay-offs 
featured in contract between C.I.O. 
electrical workers and American Pulley 
Company, 1206; uniom and employer 
must reimburse truck driver for loss 
of wages suffered during lay-off, 1344. 


INDEX 


Leather Industry: 
Canada— 

wages, hours and working conditions in 
leather and its products industry, 78. 

index numbers of wage rates In manu- 
facturing industry, 1941-1948, 1209. 

study on vacations with pay in manu- 
facturing industries, October, 1947, 408. 

investigation into leather industry re- 
quested by C.C.C.L., 563. 


Legal Decisions: 
Canada— 

monthly summary of legal decisions affec- 

ing labour, 456, 620. ' 
Exchequer Court of Canada holds that 
worker (movie projectionists) is en- 
titled ito deduct union dues from wages 
in computing income tax for year 

1945, 819, 1083. 

Labour Board’s power to deal with 

wrongfully dismissed employees de- 

fined by Supreme Court, 456; Court 
cannot consider appeal concerning dis- 

missal of store employees, 457. 

Man.: Court awards damages for injury due 

to unsafe working conditions notwith- 

standing contributory negligence of 

workman, 621. 

acquittal of dental supplies companies 

upheld by Court of Appeal, 528; 

Appeal Court dismisses action against 

union officials for inducing breach of 

contract, 620. 

Sask.: Appeal Court awards compensation 
to deceased workmen’s parents as 
“partial dependents”, 457. 

US.A.: Supreme Court rules on collective 
bargaining on pension plans in 
industry, 681; State ban on closed 
shop upheld by Supreme Court, 458. 
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Legislative Proposals: 
See Labour Legislation; Trade Unions. 


Lewis, John L., President, United Mineworkers 
of America: 
appeals for unity between A.F. of L. unions — 
and U.M.W.A. to raise strike fund in 
support of striking steelworkers, 1518. 
monopoly charges against labour unions, 
heard by Committee on Banking and 
Currency, 1205. 


Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company: 
case study of plant having satisfactory 
labour-management relations, issued 
by National Planning Association, 707. 


Libraries: 
Canada— 

establishment and functions of Library of 
the Federal Department of Labour, 
1336. 

Newfoundland Bibliography—publications 
received in Library of Department of 
Labour, 397. 


INDEX Ixv 


Libraries—Con. 
Canada—Con. 

facilities of Library of Department of 
Labour extended to province of New- 
foundland, 397. 

publications in Library of Federal Depart- 
ment of Labour, 100, 329, 477, 636, 772, 
905, 1034, 1153, 1291, 1471, 1609. 


Licensing of Workmen: 
Alta— 
provisions of Tradesmen’s Qualification 
Act, 1573; legislative recommendation 
of Federation of Labour re chauffeurs, 
268. 


number of licences issued and renewed 
to passenger elevator operators in 
1947, 580; legislative recommendation 
of Executive Committee (T. and 
L.C.) re plumbers and _ steamfitters, 
269. 

Man.: provisions of Operating Engineers 
and Firemen Act, 996. 
provisions of Trades 
Act, 1568. 


Nfld.: re examination and licensing of fire- 
men and stokers, 393. 

activities of Board of Examiners of 
Operating Engineers (1947-48), 421. 


Sask.: provisions of Electrical Inspection 
and Licensing Act (1949), 742. 


BG: 


N.B.: Examination 


Ont: 


Liens: 
Man.— 
amendment in Garage Keepers Act, 998. 


Life Insurance: 
Canada— 
re co-operative insurance, 1399. 

US.A.: provisions of agreements between 
U.S.W.A. and major steel producers, 
1518; insurance plans for worker 
groups, 681; social security plan of 
Kaiser-Frazer Corporation and U.A.W., 


145. 
Liquor: 
NS— 
revised regulations under Liquor Control 
Ach 1257. 


Sask.: new regulations under Liquor Act, 
1258; inclusion of tipping im beer par- 
lours as illegal under Liquor Act, re- 
quested by Executive Committee (T. 
and L.C.), 275. 


Living Conditions: 
See Standard of Living. 


Loans: 
resolution concerning establishment of 
international institute for building 
loans, adopted by Building, Civil 


Engineering and Public Works Com- 
mittee of the I.L.0., 1540. 
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Logging: 
Canada— 
monthly report on current employment 
conditions, 90, 199, 320, 630, 764, 898, 
1285, 1599. 
extent of collective bargaining between 
unions and employers’ associations or 


groups, 27. 

wage rates in the logging industry (1948), 
464, 525. 

Tee at of wage rates (1941-1948), 


Seasonality of Employment in Canada— 
extent of seasonal employment and 
unemployment in logging industry, 
1201-11, .1212,. 1216. 

numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1947, 256. 

Nfld.: report on industrial activity, 378-79, 
383; provisions of Logging Act (1938), 
391. 


Longshoremen: 
Canada— 
report of Arbitration Committee in dispute 
between certain steamship and steve- 


doring companies and employees 
(Halifax Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion), 53-54. 


Longshoremen’s Protective Association: 
Newfoundland— 
ré, 386. 


Lord’s Day Act: 
Que.— 
enforcement of Act urged by Federation 
. of Labour, 272. 
See also Sunday Labour. 


Lumber: 
Canada— 
uniform system of grading recommended 
by Royal Commission on Prices, 702. 


Lumber and Sawmill Workers’ Union: 
Canada— 
re T. and L.C. convention, 1355, 1357. 


Lumbering: 
Canada— 
index numbers of wage rates in manufac- 
turing industry, 1941-1948, 1209. 
study on vacations with pay in manufac. 
turing industries, October, 1947, 407. 


Alta.: provisions of Labour Act re persons 
employed in sawmills and planing 
mills in rural districts, 184. 

improved supervision and inspection 
of lumber camps, urged by Executive 
Committee of T. and L.C., 568. 


NS.: 


Lynching: 
USA— 
passage of anti-lynching bill urged by 
CLO, 42: 


“? 
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Machine Cigar Industry: 
US A— 
policies adopted by A.F. of L. and C.L.O. 
units—agreement to co-operate in 


obtaining improved contracts with 
management in machine cigar indus- 
try, 824. 


MacKinnon, Hon. J. A., Minister of Mines 
and Resources: ; 
on immigration to Canada during 1948, 
245. 
on entry of displaced persons into Canada 
in 1948, 400. 


Mackintosh, Miss M., Chief of Legislation 
Branch, Federal Depariment of 
Labour: 

retirement, 246. 


MaeNamara, Dr. Arthur, Deputy Minister of 

Labour: 

message to labour and industry in New- 
foundland on entry into Confederation 
with Canada, 376. 

text of reply to proposals of C.S8.U. for 
settlement of East Coast deepsea 
shipping dispute, 877. 

extracts from address at Dominion-Pro- 
vincial Farm Labour Conference, 276. 

plans for placement of 1950 university 
graduates—text of letter sent by 
Deputy Minister of Labour, to all 
Canadian universities, 1200. 

extracts from address at twelfth meeting 
of Vocational Training Advisory 
Council, 852. 

directs preparation of address on “Safety 
Consciousness in Industry”, 825. 

chairman of meeting of C.A.A.L.L., 817. 

presents certificates to graduates of first 
ald class of Department of Labour, 9. 


Mail Industry: 
US. A— 
employment of homeworkers in direct 
mail industry in New York State, 1085. 


Maintenance of Membership: 
Que.— 
union security provisions 
agreements—statistics 
Laval University, 532. 
Sask.: amendment to Trade Union Act re- 
quested by Federation of Labour 
(C.C. of L.),..718. 


published by 


Malaya: 

Labour and Trade Union Organization in 
the Federation of Malaya and Singa- 
pore—report of Commission appointed 
to inquire into situation of labour and 
trade unions in Malaya, 1086. 


Malta: 
success of Maltese immigrants in Canada, 
6. 


in collective | 


INDEX 


Management: 
recommendations (to employers) of Sub- 
committee on Instability of Employ- 
ment, adopted by Building, Civil En- 


gineering and Public Works Com- 
mittee of the I.L.0., 1539. 
Manitoba: 
See various subject headings. 
Manitoba Executive Committee (T. and 


1.G.)3 
legislative proposals, 269. 


Manitoba Pool Elevators: 
annual summary of 
Canada, 1948, 1397. 


Co-operation in 


Manpower: 
proceedings of 107th session of Governing 
Body of I.L.0., 157. 
report adopted by Governing Body of 
I.L.O., 862. 
survey of work of I.L.0—report of David 
A. Morse, Director-General, 153. 
Canada— 
labour force statistics, 105, 208, 334, 483, 
642, 777, 910, 1040, 1158, 1296, 1476, 
1615. 
United Kingdom: manpower in coal mining 
industry in 1948—annual report of 
National Coal Board, 1220, 1223. 


Manufacturing: 
Canada— 

monthly report on current employment 
conditions, 90, 199, 320, 469, 630, 764, 
898, 1029, 1144, 1285, 1464, 1599. 

labour month in brief—value of inven- 
tories held by manufacturing indus- 
tries, 1332. 

index numbers of wage rates, 1941-1948, 
1208. 

increase 1n wage rate index in 1948, 525. 

earnings and hours of male and female 
wage-earners and salaried employees 
in manufacturing (1947), 708. 

78th annual general meeting of C.M.A., 
1100. 

numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1948, by industry, 1521, 
1523; in 1947, 256, 257-59. 

number of workers covered by labour- 
management production committees, 
D. 

extent of collective bargaining between 
unions and employers’ associations or 
groups, 21-31. 

vacations with pay in manufacturing indus- 
tries, October, 1947, 407-15. 

statutory holidays in manufacturing in- 
dustries, 1947, 538. 

co-operatives in field of manufacturing in 
1948, 1397. 

expansion in manufacturing industry— 
statistics prepared by Industry and 
Merchandising Division, D.B. of S,, 
1201. 


INDEX 


Manufacturing—C on. 

Canada—Con. 

D.B. of S. survey of production between 
1988 and 1946, 7. 

work week in manufacturing industries, 
October, 1947, 684-93. 

Nfld.: report on industrial activity, 378-79, 
384. 

United Kingdom: First Report of Com- 
mittee on Industrial Productivity— 
accomplishments of Panel on Human 
Factors Affecting Industrial Produc- 
tivity established to study methods of 
increasing output and quality of pro- 
ducion, 1219. 

US.A.: progress of “net spendable earn- 
erases Wi 


Maple Sugar Industry: 
Canada— 

organized movements of maple sugar 
workers to Maine and Vermont, 
US.A. in 1948—report on Dominion- 
Provincial Farm Labour Program, 834, 
837; plans for 1949, 841. 

re trans-border movement of workers, 280. 


Marchand, Jean, General Secretary, Canadian 

and Catholic Confederation of Labour: 

report of Confederal Bureau at conven- 
tion of C.C.C.L., 1384. 


Margarine: 
Canada— 
recommendation of C.C.C.L., 1386. 
recommendations of R.T.B., 565. . 
B.C.: sale of margarine requested by Fed- 
eration of Labour (C.C. of L.), 567. 


Marine Checkers’ 
tion: 
Canada— 

certification proceedings, 289. 


and Weighers’ Associa- 


Marine Insurance: 
Canada— 
co-operative insurance for 
fishermen, 1399. 


west coast 


Maritime Bureau of Industrial Relations: 
proceedings of tenth conference, 9. 


Masters and Servants: 


Que.— 
repeal of Masters and Servants Act, 614. 


McCann, Hon. J. J., Minister of National 
Revenue: 

statement on position in respect of union 
dues and income tax, 13383. 


McGill University: 
assistance in educational program of C.C. 
of L., 820. 


McManus, T. G., Secretary-Treasurer, Cana- 
dian Seamen’s Union: 

text of letter received from Deputy Min- 
ister of Labour in reply to proposals 
of C.8.U. for settlement of East Coast 
deep sea shipping dispute, 877. 
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McMaster University: 
summary of proceedings of Symposium on 
Population Growth and Immigration 
into Canada, held at McMaster Uni- 
versity, Hamilton, 961. 


Meat Packing Industry: 
Canada— 

Seasonality of Employment in Canada— 
extent of seasonal employment and 
unemployment in meat-packing indus- 
try 1210.2, 1213. 

Bill to make industry subject to certain 
provisions of I.R.D.I. Act, rejected by 
House of Commons—remarks of Hon. 
Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of 
Labour, and Paul Coté, Parliamentary 
Assistant to Minister, 1334. 

inclusion under federal jurisdiction dts- 
cussed at C.C. of L. convention, 559; 


adoption of emergency resolution, 
1371, 
Meat Products Industry: 
Canada— 


wages, hours and working conditions, 1446. 


Medical Centre: 


Canada— 
establishment in urban areas urged by 
C.C-.C.b) 1389. 


Medical Examinations: 
medical examination and re-examination 
of young workers—discussion by sub- 
committee at meeting of I.L.0. Com- 
mittee on Coal Mining, 859. 
medical examination prior to employment 
of young workers on inland waterways, 
recommended by Subcommittee of 
1.L.O. Industrial Committee on Inland 
Transport, 1547. 
India: provisions of Factories Act, 285. 
United Kingdom: provisions of Factories 
Act (1948) re medical examination of 
young workers, 15. 


Medical Research: 
Canada— 
recommendations of R.T.B., 564. 


Medical Services: 
Canada— 

services of federal departments concerned 

with health matters extended to prov- 
-ince of Newfoundland, 399. 

percentage of companies providing sick 
benefit payments, group hospital 
schemes, medical departments and 
medical  examinations—Survey 
Results—Employer-Employee Rela- 
tions 1949, issued by Canadian Cham- 
ber of Commerce, 1511. 

establishment of industrial medical service 
by Northern Electric Company, 
Limited, 677. 

X-ray examinations for everyone in the 
province of Quebec, requested by 
C.C.C.L., 1386; urges establishment of 
Medical Centre in urban areas, 1385. 
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Medical Services—Con. 

Canada—Con. 

exemption of health service insurance 
premiums from income tax, requested 
by C.C. of L., 1378. 

recommendations of R.T.B., 564. 

Nfld.: services of federal departments con- 
cerned with health matters extended 
to tenth province, 399. 
free medical and hospital services for 
old age pensioners, requested by Fed- 
eration of Labour (C.C. of L.), 571; 
recommendations of Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.), 572. 

P.E.1.: provisions of Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act, 1433. 

revised regulations under Health 

Services Act, 744, 746, 1129; amend- 

ments to Hospitalization Act (1948), 

744; legislative recommendations of 

Executive Committee (T. and L.C.), 

274. 

Australia: provisions of Australian Pharma- 
ceutical Benefits Act (1947), 145. 
India: provisions of Employees’ State In- 

surance Act, 285 . 

United Kingdom: provisions of Factories 
Act (1948) re medical examination of 
young workers, medical supervision of 
factories, etc., 15 

US.A.: provisions of agreements between 
United Steelworkers of America and 
major steel producers, 1518; General 
Electric free hospitalization plan for 
retiring employees, 18; social security 
plan of Kaiser-Frazer Corporation and 
U.A.W., 145. 


Medicines: 
United Kingdom— 
charge for medicines supplied under 
National Health Service, 1517. 


Ont.: 


Sask.: 


Merchant Seamen: 
See Seamen. 


Metal Mining: 
Canada— 
index numbers of wage rates, 1941-1948, 
1208. 
NS.: revised provisions of Metalliferous 
Mines and Quarries Regulation Act 
(1937), 1429. 


Metal Workers’ Federation: 
Canada— 
re compulsory strike legislation, 1385. 


Metalliferous Mining: 


regulations under Metalliferous Mines 
Regulation Act governing hours of 
work, 1004. 


Mexican Federation of Labour: 
re national labour congress, 1519. 


Mexico: 
proceedings of third national congress on 
labour and social welfare, 1519. 


Migration and Settlement: 
Permanent Migration Committee of I.L.0— 
third session, 581. 
formulation of principles concerning mi- 
gration, and preparation of model 
Agreement for use by Governments, 
on agenda of Committee, 581. 
recommendations approved by Governing 
Body of I.L.0., 862. 
adoption of Convention and Recommen- 
dation, 1091. 


Canada— 
statistical report on immigration during 
1948, 245. 


statistics on labour force, 105, 208, 334, 483, 
642, 777, 910, 1040, 1158, 1296, 1476, 
1615. 

emigration of 


Canadian professional 


workers to the United States—review ~ 


of bulletin prepared by Bureau of 
Technical Personnel, Department of 
Labour, 866. 

amendment to Family Allowances Act re 
payment of allowance to immigrant 
children, 1122. 

services of Immigration and Farm Place- 
ments Branch, Federal Department of 
Labour, extended to Province of New- 
foundland, 396. 

contribution of immigration to mainten- 
ance of agricultural work force in 
1948, 841. 

activities of Immigration and Farm Place- 
ments Branch, Department of Labour, 
re transfers of farm workers for 1949 
harvests, 1333. 

British immigrants—reports of provincial 
directors of farm labour, Alberta, 279; 
Manitoba, 278; Ontario, 278. 

Dutch immigrants—resolution approved by 
Dominion-Provincial Farm Labour 
Conference, 280; reports of provincial 
directors of farm labour, British Col- 
umbia, 279; Manitoba, 278; New 
Brunswick, 277; Nova Scotia, 277; 


Ontario, 277-78; Prince Edward Island, | 


276; Saskatchewan, 278. 

second national conference on the citizen- 
ship problems of new immigrants, or- 
ganized by the Canadian Citizenship 
Council, 820; From Immigrant to 
Citizen—report of Conference, 1202. 

educational classes for immigrants—state- 
ment of Minister of Labour, 245. 

number of displaced persons entering 
Canada during first seven months of 
1949, 1081. 

entry of displaced persons to Canada in 
1948, 400. 

success of Maltese immigrants, 6. 

summary of proceedings of Symposium on 
Population Growth and Immigration 
into Canada, 961—French-Canadian 
Views on Immigration, 962; Canadian 
Immigration Policy and Administra- 
tion, 964; Provincial Functions in Im- 


INDEX 


Migration and Settlement—C on. 
Canada—Con. 

migration, 965; Sea and Air Trans- 
port for Immigrants, 966; Transporta- 
tion and Immigration, 966; Immigra- 
tion, Emigration and External Trade, 
967. 

long-range immigration program advocated 
by Canadian Chamber of Commerce, 
152%; 

attitude of C.C.C.L., towards immigration, 
562 

recommendation of R.T.B. re immigration, 
565. 

establishment of Immigration Commission 
recommended by T. and L.C., 554; 
resolution adopted at convention, 1362. 

Nfld.: services of Immigration and Farm 

Placements Branch, Federal Depart- 
ment of Labour, extended to tenth 
province, 396. 


Military Training: 
USA— 
universal military training opposed by 
Avr ot L.,°39: 


Millard, C. H., Nateconal Director, United 
Steelworkers of America: 
remarks at convention of C.C. of L. con- 
cerning disciplinary action § taken 
against United Electrical Workers, 
1368. 


Millbank and Ferry Road Longshoremen’s 
Union: 
Canada— 
conciliation. proceedings, 871. 


Miners’ Federation: 
Australia— 
union ordered by Commonwealth Arbitra- 
tion Court to pay in sum withdrawn 
from banks to assist miners in “Com- 
munist-inspired” coal strike, 1207. 


Minimum Age for Employment: 
See Employment. 


Minimum Wages: 
resolution adopted at second session of 
' J.L.O. Petroleum Committee, 265. 
establishment of universal minimum wage 
for sugar workers, urged by Inter- 
American Confederation of Labour, 
1392. 


Canada— 
policy of N.E.S. re placement of workers, 
316. 


establishment of guaranteed minimum 
annual wage of $2,000 requested by 
C.C. of L., 559; requests national 
minimum wage of 75 cents per hour, 
sy ee 

adoption of national minimum wage of 75 
cents per hour, recommended by 
a wand LG. 361. 
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Minimum Wages—Con. _ 
Alta.: provisions of revised Orders under 


Labour Act—No. 2 (women workers) ; 
No. 8 (delivery or messenger boys and 
part-time students); No. 13 (lumber- 
ing industry), 1487-38; legislative re- 
commendations of Federation of 
Labour, 267. 


B.C.: inspections and wage adjustments 


under Male and Female Minimum 
Wage Acts in 1947, 578-79; orders 
under Minimum Wage Acts re over- 
time in shops during Christmas season, 
73; annual report of Board of Indus- 
trial Relations, 578; recommendation 
of Federation. of Labour (C.C. of L.), 
567; legislative recommendation of 
Executive Committee (T. and L.C.), 
269. 


Female Minimum Wage Act— 

Order No. 11 (rest periods for women 
workers in certain industries), 455; 
Order No. 14 (grass-dehydration in- 
dustry), 1004; Order No. 53 (elevator 
operators), 311; Order No. 74A 
(laundries), 185. 

Male Minimum Wage Act— 

annual report of Department of Labour, 
578; Order No. 9A (road transport), 
185; Order No. 13 (plumbing and 
pipe-fitting), 1004; Order No. 14 
(grass-dehydration industry), 1004; 
Order No. 53 (elevator operators), 
311; Order No. 74A (laundries), 185. 


Man.: new regulations under Minimum 


Wage Act, 617; legislative proposals 
of C.M.A., 531; amendment to Mini- 
mum Wage Act recommended by 
Executive Committee (T. and L.C.), 
270. 


N.B.: amendment to Minimum Wage Act 


(1945), 1568. 


Nfld.: provisions of Labour (Minimum 


Wage) Act, 390, 1440. 


N.S.: establishment of minimum hourly 


rate of 75 cents, requested by Execu- 
tive Committee of T. and L.C., 568. 


Ont.: Bill to amend Minimum Wage Act, 


not passed; 1001; amendments to Act 
urged by Federation of Labour, 575. 


Que.: legislative recommendation of Fed- 


eration of Labour, 272. 
Orders under Minimum Wage Act— 
No. 2 (overtime), 620. 
No. 3 (holidays with pay), 620. 
No. 4 (general order), (renewal). 620. 
No. 5 (silk textile industry), 620. 
No. 8 (cotton textile industry), 620. 
No. 11 (charitable institutions), 620. 
No. 14 (real estate undertakings), 620. 
No. 19 (full-fashioned hosiery), 620. 
No. 23 (taverns in Montreal), 620. 
No. 26A (taxicabs in Quebee and Levis), 
620. 





. No. 37 (manufacture of glass containers), 


620. 
No. 39 (forest operations), 186, 620. 
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Minimum Wages—Con. er Mining—Con. 
Sask.: revised regulations under Minimum Canada—Con. 


Wage Act, 741; annual report of 
Department of Labour (1948), 972; 
amendments to Minimum Wage Act 
requested by Federation of Labour 
(C.C. of L.), 718; abolition of “split 
shifts” by Board, recommended by 
Executive Committee (T. and L.C.), 
273: 

Orders of Minimum Wage Board— 

Order “Q” (application of Act to various 
towns), 747. 

Nos. 1-5 (workers in factories, shops, 
offices, hotels, restaurants, hospitals, 
educational institutions, nursing homes, 
etc., in cities and larger towns, 747. 

Nos. 6, 7 and 8 (workers in factories, 
shops, offices, hotels, restaurants, hos- 
pitals, educational institutions, nurs- 
ing homes, etc., in smaller places), 
747. 

No. 9 (long distance truckers), 748. 

No. 10 (janitors), 748. 

No. 11 (lumbering industry), 748. 


No. 12 (amusement places—summer re-' 


sorts), 748. 

India: provisions of Minimum Wages Act— 
re enactment, 282, provisions, 283. 
United Kingdom: provisions of Act amend- 
ing British Wages Councils Act (1945), 
402-3. 

US.A.: minimum wage raised under Fair 
Labour Standards Amendments of 
1949, 1520; amendments to Fair 
Labour Standards Act, 1576; general 
increase of minimum wages under 
Fair Labour Standards Act requested 
by A.F. of L., 39; minimum wage of 
at least $1.00 an hour advocated by 
C1.0., 42. 


Mining: 


third session of J.L.O. Industrial Com- 
mittee on Coal Mining, in Pittsburg, 
Pa., 856. 

meeting of Committee of Coal Mining 
Experts to study Model Safety Code 
for Coal Mines, 582. 

Canada— 

monthly report on current employment 
conditions, 90, 199, 320, 469, 764, 1027, 
1464. 

increase in wage rate index in 1948, 525. 

index numbers of wage rates in coal and 
metal mining industries, 1941-1948, 
1208. 

Seasonality of Employment in Canada— 
extent of seasonal employment and 
unemployment in mining industry, 
1210, 1212, 1216. 

extent of collective bargaining between 
unions and employers’ associations or 
groups, 27. 

numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1948, 1521, 1523; in 
1947, 256, 257. 


numbers of workers covered by labour- 
management production committees, 


index of volume of production between 
1938 and 1946, 7-8. 

reports on displaced persons employed in 
gold mining areas of Northern Ontario 
and Quebec, 819. 

shortage of mining engineers (students) 
enrolled at Canadian universities, 1081. 

Government research in process to convert 
coal to oil and avert unemployment 
in Maritime coal mines suggested by 
U.M.W.A. (District 26) in memo- 
randum to Dominion Coal Board, 
1202. 

Alta.: administrative changes under Coal 
Mines Regulation Act, 1128. 

B.C.: regulations under Metalliferous Mines 
Regulation Act, governing hours of 
work, 455, 1004. 

Nfld.: report on industrial activity, 378-79, 
383; statute forbids employment of 
women and young persons below 
eround in mines, 393. 

N.S.: regulations under Coal Mines Regu- 
lation Act, 185; provisions of new 
sections under Act, 1429; revised pro- 
visions of Metalliferous Mines and 
Quarries Regulation Act (1937), 1429. 

Ont.: provisions of Mining Act re mine 
rescue stations, 1000. 

Que.: amended regulations under Mining 
Act governing safety and health of 
workers in mines, 1257. 

Australia: termination of “Communist-in- 
spired” seven-weeks’ coal strike, 1207. 

India: revision of Mines Act 282; enactment. 
of Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund 
Act, 282; coverage of Payment of 
Wages Act (1936) extended to workers 
in coal mines, 282. 

New Zealand: industrial disputes in 1947, 
404-5. 

United Kingdom: output, manpower and 
productivity in coal mining industry 
in 1948—third annual report of 
National Coal Board, 1220; plan to 
fine pit absentees withdrawn by 
National Union of Mineworkers, 13; 
methods of restoring injured coal 
miners explained in pamphlet Learn- 
ing At Every Step, published by 
Miners’ Welfare Commission of Great 
Britain, 1516. 

US.A.: industrial disputes over pension and 
welfare plans in coal mining industry, 
1339; Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency hears monopoly charges against 
labour unions, 1205. 

See also Agreements; Strikes and Lock- 
outs. 


Miramichi Trades and Labour Council: 
Canada— 
conciliation proceedings, 871. 


INDEX 
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Mitchell, Hon. 

Labour: , 

service as Minister of Labour longer than 
any Labour Minister within British 
Commonwealth, 141. 

message to labour and industry in New- 
foundland on entry into Confederation 
with Canada, 375. 

on application of federal labour legislation 
in Newfoundland, 1333. 

text of open letter distributed to trade 
unionists and interested citizens re 
strike of seamen (C.S.U.) at East 
Coast ports, 719. 

Labour Day message, 1076. 

New Year’s message, 4. 

on five fundamentals of industrial peace— 
extracts from Labour Day address at 
Canadian National Exhibition, 1199. 

on thirtieth anniversary of founding of 
PEO} 1847. 

extends welcome to delegation of Italian 
free trade unionists, 525. 

remarks at Diamond Jubilee celebration of 
Hamilton and District Trades and 
Labour Council, 143. 

address at convention of T. and L.C., 1352. 

reply to legislative proposals of T. and 


Humphrey, Minister of 


5.5 500% 
analy legislative proposals of C.C. of L., 


remarks at presentation of legislative pro- 
eram of K.T.B., 566. 

extracts from address at convention of 
International Brotherhood of Boiler 
Makers, Iron Shipbuilders and Helpers 
of America, 817. 

announces improved working conditions 
for Government “prevailing rate” em- 
ployees, 1512; remarks at convention 
Ore Ee and .C571353: 

opposition to Bill designed to make meat- 
packing industry subject to certain 
provisions of I.R.D.I. Act, 1334. 

issues statement on training of unem- 
ployed persons for gainful employ- 
ment, under Domuinion-Provincial 
agreements, 1080. 

on—interdepartmental committee ap- 
pointed to call national Conference 
on rehabilitation of handicapped 
workers, 1511; 

number of workers covered by labour- 
management production committees, 
55 

annual survey to find summer employ- 
ment for university students, 244; 

placement of university graduates by 
N.ES. in 1949, 1200: 

educational classes for immigrants, 245; 

success of Maltese immigrants, 6. 

completion of employment agreements 
by Polish veterans, 5; 

death of Hugh A. Black, Director, Cana- 
dian Government Annuities, 144. 
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Mitchell, Hon. Humphrey, Minister of 
Labour—Con. 

receives reports on employment progress 
of displaced persons in gold mines, 
819. 

presents certificates to graduates of first 


aid class of Department of Labour, 9. 


Mobilization: 
formation of Joint United States—Canada 


Industrial Mobilization Committee, 
529. 
Monographs: 
See Occupational Monographs. 
Monopolies: 
US. A— 
Committee on Banking and Currency hears 
monopoly charges against labour 


unions, 1205. 


Montreal University: 
See University of Montreal. 


Morse, David, Director-General, International 

Labour Office: 

report submitted at Thirty-second session 
of International Labour Conference, 
1089. 

prepares survey on work of International 
Labour Organization—/.L.O—A Year 
of Challenge, 153. 

extracts from address at convention of 
British T.U.C., 1390. 

presents report Industrialization in_ the 
Americas, at Fourth Regional Confer- 
ence of American States, 1531. 


Mosher, A. R., President, Canadian Congress 

of Labour: 

issues statement on Communism in trade 
unions and political rights of mem- 
bers, 526. 

extracts from convention address, 1364. : 

remarks at presentation of Dominion legis- 
lative program of C.C. of L., 560. 

extracts from Labour Day message, 1077; 
from New Year’s message, 4. 

brief presented at fortieth meeting of 
National Employment Committee 
CUT Calo: 

on program of education of C.C. of L., 
250. 


Mothers’ Allowances: 
Canada— 
upward revision recommended by T. and 

Tees 55s) 

Alta.: new section under Mothers’ Allow- 
ance Act, 1122-23. 

N.S.: amendments to Mother’s Allowances 
Act, 1430. 

P.EJ.: provisions of Mothers’ Allowances 
Act, 1128, 1486. 

Sask.: revised Mothers’ Allowance and De- 
pendent Children Regulations under 
Social Aid Act, 456. 
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Motion Picture Projectionists: 
Canada— 

Exchequer Court of Canada rules that 
worker is entitled to deduct union 
dues from wages in computing income 
tax for year 1945, 819, 1083. 


Motor Vehicles: 
Alta— 
regulations under Apprenticeship Act gov- 
erning repair trades, 1572; provisions 
of Tradesmen’s Qualification Act, 1573. 
Man.: legislative recommendations of Ex- 
ecutive Committee (T. and L.C.) re 
licensing of operators, 270. 


Municipal Employees: 
B.C— 
provisions of Municipal Act re arbitration 
and conciliation, 611; amendment and 
new section in Municipal Super- 
annuation Act, 611. 
amendment to Labour Relations Act 
(1948) requested by Federation of 
Labour, 572. 


Ont.: 


Municipal Government Employees: 
See Government Employees. 


Municipalities: 
Canada— 
provincial municipal relations in public 
welfare services—text ,of address by 
H. Carl Goldenberg, at annual meet- 
ing of Canadian Welfare Council, 956. 
Man.: amendment to Social Assistance Act, 
998. 

Que.: provisions of Act respecting Municipal 
and School Corporations and their 
Employees, 612. 

Sask.: amendments to Village and Rural 
Municipalities Acts, 745. 


Murchison, C. A. L., Member, Unemployment 
Insurance Commission: 
presents report on unemployment insur- 
ance situation at annual meeting of 
C.M.A., 1080. 
remarks at Dominion-Provincial 
Labour Conference, 276. 


Farm 


Murdock, Senator James: 


death of, 822. 


Murdock, Walter W., Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada: 
fraternal delegate to convention of British 
ULC * 1391, 


Murray, Philip, President, Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations: 
extracts from address at 10th annual con- 
stitutional convention of C.I.O., 40. 
re labour unity through strike fund, 1518. 


National Association of Marine Engineers 
of Canada, Ine.: 
certification proceedings, 45, 171, 428,585, 
725, 726, 870, 975, 1104, 1234, 1401. 
eonciliation proceedings, 51, 52, 173, 589. 


INDEX 


National Catholic Brotherhood of Transport 
Employees of Quebec, Inc.: 
conciliation proceedings, 172, 589, 590, 872. 


National Coal Board (United Kingdom): 
third annual report of Board (1948), 1220. 
plan to fine pit absentees withdrawn by 

National Union of Mineworkers, 138. 


National Consultative Council (United 
Kingdom) : 
annual report of National Coal Board, 


1221. 


National Council of Canadian Universities: 
placement by Council of displaced persons 
with European university training, in 
suitable employment, recommended 

by N.E.C., 819. 


‘National Emergency”’ Disputes: 
See Industrial Disputes. 


National Employment Committee (U.I.C.): 

meetings, 315, 819, 1202. 

Committee recommends placement of dis- 
placed persons with European univer- 
sity training in suitable employment 
by National Council of Canadian uni- 
versities, 819. 

representation requested by C.C.C.L., 
1386. 


National Employment Service: 
See Employment Service. 


National Expenditure: 
Canada— 
gross national expenditure at 
prices (1946-1948), 711. 


market 


National Federation of Building Trade Em- 
ployees: 
United Kingdom— 
payment by results—agreement between 
National Federation of Building Trade 
Employees and _ building workers’ 
unions, 1204. 


National Federation of Canadian University 
Students: 
conducts survey on cost of study at Cana- 
dian universities, 1513. 


National Federation of Pulp and Paper 
Workers, Inc.: 
Canada— 
collective agreement, 175. 


National Health and Welfare, Department 

of: 

interdepartmental committee appointed to 
call national conference on rehabili- 
tation of physically handicapped, 1511. 

application of program to province of 
Newfoundland, 398. 

work of Industrial Health Division, 165; 

report on sound hazards in_ industrial 
plants, 10. 


INDEX 


National Health Service: 
United Kingdom— 
charge for medicines supplied under plan, 
1517. 


National Housing Act: 
proposed amendments, 1335. 


National Income: 
Canada— 
D.B. of S. report on national income and 
expenditure (1946-1948), 711. 
US.A.: Economic Report of President 
Truman to Congress, 1084. 


National Insurance (Industrial Injuries) 
ct: 
United Kingdom— 
proposed principles for insurance coverage 
of industrial diseases under Act, 16. 
compensation for injury and disease in 
coal industry—annual report of 
National Coal Board, 1222. 


National Labour Code: 
See Labour Code. 


National Labour Relations Board (U.S.A.): 
ruling of Board under Taft-Hartley Act 
holds that union, as well as employer, 
liable for back pay in certain. cases of 
discrimination against employees, 1344 
first decisions on inter-union boycotts, 
under “jurisdictional dispute” provi- 
sions of Taft-Hartley Act, 952. 
definition of “supervisor” broadened by 
Board, 1519. 


National Marine Engineer Beneficial Asso- 
ciation: 
US. A— 
40-hour week for non-operating railway 
employees, 534. } 


National Maritime Union (U.S.A.): 
amendment to Constitution bars Com- 
munists from admission to Union, 
1342. 


National Organization of Masters, 
and Pilots: 
US.A— 
40-hour week for non-operating railway 
employees, 534. 


National Planning Association (U.S.A.): 
issues series of studies on plants having 
satisfactory labour-management rela- 
tions—causes of industrial peace under 
collective bargaining, 703. 


National Union of Maritime Cooks 
Stewards: 
US. A—. 
decision of N.L.R.B. on inter-union boy- 
cott, 952, 953. 


National Union of Mineworkers: 
United Kingdom— 
withdraws plan to fine pit absentees, 13. 
annual report of National Coal Board, 
1220. 


Mates 
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National Union of Woodworkers: 
collective agreement, 1416. 


Nationalization: 
Canada— 
public ownership and Government control 
of radio broadcasting and television, 
urged by R.T.B., 565. 

United Kingdom: report on British trans- 
port system under first year of 
nationalization, 1338; resolutions 
adopted by T.U.C. concerning nation- 
alization of engineering, foundry, insur- 
ance and shipbuilding industries, 1389. 


Natural Resources: 
Man.— 
legislative recommendation of Executive 
Committee (T. and L.C.), 270-71. 


Natural Science: 
Canada— : 
Careers in Natural Science and Engincer- 
ing—booklet issued by Department of 
Labour for students and counsellors, 
1515. 


Negroes: 
US. A— 
race bias results in refusal of unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit, 1519. 
plan to expand job opportunities, 1520. 


Nehru, Pandit, Prime Minister of India: 
statement on government policy in regard 
to Communism, 405. 


New Zealand: 
review of economic conditions, 404. 
development of apprentice training, 151. 
agreement on reciprocity with respect to 


social security benefits for certain 
nationals, concluded with Australia, 
1345. 


New Brunswick: 
See various subject headings. 


Newcastle Longshoremen’s Union: 
Canada— 
conciliation proceedings, 871. 


Newfoundland: 

entry into Confederation with Canada, 
375-99. 

historical summary, 377. 

message of Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, Fed- 
eral Minister of Labour, on entry of 
Newfoundland into Confederation 
with Canada, 375. 

message of Dr. Arthur MacNamara, Fed- 
eral Deputy Minister of Labour, on 
entry of Newfoundland into Con- 
federation with Canada, 376. 

federal labour legislation effective in New- 
foundland—application of I.R.D.I. Act 
and Conciliation and Labour Act in 
tenth province, 1333. 

enforcement of Unemployment Insurance 
Act, 886. 
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Newfoundland—Con. 

economic conditions as they effect labour, 
378-85. 

position as source of farm labour supply— 
proceedings of Dominion-Provincial 
Farm Labour Conference, 280. 

trade unions recognized as members of 
T. and L.C—remarks of Minister of 
Labour in convention address, 1352. 

report of Director of Training at meeting 
of Vocational Training Advisory Coun- 
cil, 853. 

See also various subject headings. 


Newfoundland Federation of Labour: 
relationship with T. and L.C., 386; repre- 
sentation at convention, 1360. 
provisions of proposed Trade Union Bill, 
1082. 


Newspaper Industry: 
Canada— 
wages, hours and working conditions in 
printing and publishing industries, 
1009. 


Night Work: 

legislative competence of Dominion (of 
Canada) and the provinces in regard 
to Conventions concerning night work 
of women and young persons in 
industry, adopted at 31st session of 
International Labour Conference, 35. 

hours of work for young workers on inland 
waterways—proposals of Subcommittee 
of I.L.0. Industrial Committee on 
Inland Transport, 1547. 

resolution concerning night work of young 
persons in air transport, adopted by 
I.L.0. Committee on Inland Trans- 
port, 1549. 

See also Hours of Work. 


Noise: 
Canada— 
sound hazards in industrial plants, 10. 


Non-Agricultural Industries: 
Canada— 
monthly report on current employment 
conditions, 90, 198, 320, 469, 630, 764, 
896, 1027, 1144, 1285, 1464, 1599. 


North Atlantic Security Pact: 
full approval of Pact expressed by C.C. 
of L., 556; resolution on foreign policy 
adopted at convention, 1372. 
resolution adopted at convention of T. 


and 1U:C., 1363. 
“North of 53”? Trades and Labour Council: 
Canada— 


resolution requesting construction of rail- 
way by Federal Government, endorsed 
by T. and L.C. convention, 1360; pro- 
posed resolution before convention, 
1360. 


Northern Electric Company, Limited: 
establishes industrial medical service, 677. 


Nova Scotia: : 
See various subject headings. 


Nova Scotia Provincial Executive (T. and 
L.G.) 
legislative proposals, 567. 


Nurseries: 
NS.— 
establishment of day nurseries requested 
by Executive Committee of T. and 
L.C., 569. 


regulations under Licensed Practical Nurses 
Act, 1575: 


Oath of Allegiance: 
Canada— 
new section under Constitution, adopted at 
convention of T. and L.C., 1358. 


Occupational Classifications: 

US.A— 

review of Dictionary of Occupational Titles 

of the United States Employment 
Service, 952. 


Occupational Hazards: 
See Hazardous Occupations. 


Occupational Monographs: 
Canada— 
specific information on Canadian occupa- 
tions given in publications prepared 
by Department of Labour, 949. 


Occupational Research: 
See Research. 


Office Employees’ International Union: 
US. A— 
membership of white collar union, 970. 


Canada— 
provisions of Pipe Lines Act, 1122. 
diversion of oil pipeline to United States, 
protested by C.C. of L., 1878. 
Government research in process to con- 
vert coal to oil and avert unemploy- 
ment in Maritime coal mines, sug- 
gested by U.M.W.A. (District 26) in 
memorandum to Dominion Coal 
Board, 1202. 
Old Age Rights: 
resolution concerning an International 
Declaration of Old Age Rights adopted 
by Fourth Regional Conference of 
American States, members of the 
J lg Oba Gea 
Older Workers: 
Canada— 
Federal Department of Labour com- 


mended by T. and L.C. on campaign 

for employment of older workers, 554. 
unemployment among older workers in 

post-war period, 1945-49, 1392. 


INDEX 


Older Workers—Con. 
- Canada—Con. 
employment of older veterans discussed 
at meeting of National Employment 
Committee (U.I.C.), 316, 1202. 
employment of older persons urged by 
CC ot ta bag: 
resolution adopted at T. and L.C. conven- 

tion re employment of men over 60 

on “speeded-up” railway operations, 

1361. 

activities of Counselling Service estab- 

lished by Regional Office of U.I.C. to 

assist older unemployed workers, 529. 

United Kingdom: proposal to raise retiring 
age of British workers—report of 
Royal Commission on Population, 
1203; experiment in employment of 
older skilled workers by engineering 
establishment, 1517. 

US.A.: employment status of older workers 
—summary of report issued by New 
York State Department of Labour, 
403. 


Ont, 


Oleomargarine: 
See Margarine. 


One Day’s Rest in Seven: 

weekly rest for young workers—discussion 
by Subcommittee at meeting of I.L.O. 
Committee on Coal Mining, 859. 

weekly rest periods for young workers on 
inland waterways—recommendation of 
Subcommittee of I.L.O. Industrial 
Committee on Inland Transport, 1547. 


N.S.: enactment of legislation requested by 
Executive Committee of T. and L.C., 
568. 

Sask.: amendment to Act, 741; annual 


report of Department of Labour 
(1948), 972; legislative recommenda- 
tion of Executive BERRIES (T. and 
E.@)) 274. 


Ontario: 
See various subject headings. 


Ontario Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.): 
legislative proposals, 570. 
re disciplinary action of C.C. of L. against 
United Electrical Workers, 1367-68. 


Ontario Federation of Labour (T. and 


legislative proposals, 571. 


Ontario Safety League: 
functions reviewed by Deputy Minister of 
Labour in address on Safety Con- 
sciousness in Industry, 825, 828. 


Operating Engineers: 
Man.— 
provisions of Operating Engineers and 
Firemen Act, 996. 
Ont.: activities of Board of Examiners (1947- 
48), 421. 
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Operational Research: 
See Research. 


Order of Railroad Telegraphers: 
Canada— 
conciliation proceedings, 1554. 
U.S.A.: 40-hour week for non-operating rail- 
way employees, 534. 


Orders in Council: 

P.C. 127/49 (revised Mothers’ Allowance 
and Dependent Children Regulations 
under Saskatchewan Social Aid Act), 
456. 

O.C. 1230/49 (provisions of Health Ser- 
vices Act), 1129. 

P.C. 1003, (final statement of proceedings 
under Wartime Labour’ Relations 
Regulations), 287. 

P.C. 1060-49 (provisions of Tradesmen’s 
Qualification Act), 1578. 

P.C. 1272 (amendments to Dominion Fair 
Wages Policy), 1002. 

P.C. 3509 (amendment to Government 
Annuities Regulations, 1947), 1082. 
P.C. 4840 (regulations governing prevail- 
ing rate employees in public service), 

Al 

P.C. 5456 (amendment in Veterans Rehab- 
ilitation Act re compensation), 184. 

P.C. 5517 (amendments to Apprenticeship 
Agreements), 152. 

P.C. 5572 (regulations under Government 
Employees’ Compensation. Act re pul- 
monary tuberculosis), 309. 


Organization of American States: 
Resolution concerning Relations Between 
the I.L.0. and the Organization of 
American States, adopted by Fourth 
Regional Conference of American 
States, members of the I.L.O., 1535. 


Organized Labour: 
See Trade Unions. 


Orphans’ Pensions: 
See Pensions. 


Output in Industry: 
United Kingdom— 

First Report of Committee on Indus- 
trial Productivity—accomplishments 
of Panels established to study methods 
of increasing output and quality of 
production, 1218. 

output and productivity in coal industry 
in 1948—third annual report of 
National Coal Board, 1220, 1221. 


Overtime: 
Canada— 

regulations governing prevailing rate em- 
ployees, 1571. 

request of T. and L.C. and C.C. of L. on 
behalf of hourly-paid Government 
employees, 246. 

payment of time and one-half for overtime, 
requested by (CG of L. 1373. 
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Overtime—Con. 

Canada—Con. 

restoration of time and one-half to Postal 
Department employees and reduction 
of overtime to employees of N.ES. 
and U.I.C. with payment at “recog- 
nized overtime rates”, recommended 
by: I. and: ::C.,. 1366. 

overtime rates of pay in certain indus- 
tries— 

brewery products, 890; tobacco products, 
893. 

edible animal products, 1445—dairy prod- 
ucts, 1445, 1452; meat products, 1446, 
1457; fish canning and packing, 1447, 
1460. 

electrical products, 1133—electrical mach- 
inery and apparatus, 1134; radio sets 
and parts, 1139. 

flour milling, 1583; bread and cake baking, 
1583; biscuit manufacturing, 1585; 
confectionery manufacturing, 1589; 
fruit and vegetable canning, 1595. 

fur products, 80. 

leather and its products, 83—leather tan- 
ning, 83, boot and shoe industry, 86. 

primary textiles, 1264—knitting, 1268; 
woollen yarn and cloth, 1272; cotton 
yarn and cloth, 1277; rayon yarn and 
cloth, 1280. 

printing and publishing, 1009-22—daily 
newspaper industry, 1012; job printing 
and publishing, 1019; lithographing 
and photo engraving, 1020. 

production. and distribution of electric cur- 
rent, 192. 

pulp and paper industry, 752; paper box 
industry, 761. 

Alta.: provisions of Labour Act re persons 
employed in sawmills and planing 
mills in rural districts, 184. 
regulation (4B) under Hours of Work 
Act, 311; regulation *(17C).. under 
Hours of Work Act re baking industry, 
185; orders under Minimum Wage 
Acts and Hours of Work Act re over- 
time in shops for Christmas season, 
73; application of Order to workers 
in fruit and vegetable industry, recom- 
mended by Federation of Labour, 567. 
Man.: new regulations under Minimum 

Wage Act, 618. 

Sask.: provisions of Orders under Minimum 
Wage Act, 748; amendment to Hours 
of Work Act (Order No. 1) re over- 
time in shops, 746; regulation under 
Hours of Work Act (No. 17) re over- 
time in shops and offices, 746-47. 

India: revised regulations under Factories 
Act, 284. 

US.A.: term of agreement providing 40-hour 
week for non-operating railway em- 
ployees, 534. 


BAe 


Overtime-on-Overtime: 
US. A— 
amendments to Fair Labour Standards 
Act, 1086. 


INDEX 


Pacific Coast Firemen, Oilers, Watertenders 
and Wipers’ Association: 
US.A— 
decision of N.L.R.B. on inter-union boy- 
cott, 952, 953. 


Packinghouse Industry: 
See Meat Packing Industry. 


Painting: 
Alta.— 
inclusion of painting, furniture polishing, 
and varnishing industry under Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, 1003. 


Pamphlets: 
See various subject headings. 


Panama: 
I.L.O. to investigate conditions on Panama 
ships, 865. 


Paper Box Indusiry: 
Canada— 
wages, hours and working conditions in the 
paper box industry, 752. 


Part-time Employment: 
Canada— 
exemption of part-time subsidiary work 
under Unemployment Insurance Act, 
401. 


Passamaquoddy Project: 
action requested by T. and L.C., 1363. 


Passenger Elevators: 
See Elevators. 


Payment by Results: 

United Kingdom— 
payment by results—agreement between 
National Federation of Building Trade 
Employees and _ building’ workers’ 

unions, 1204. 


Pea Harvesting: 
Canada— 
movement of pea harvesters to Maine, 
US.A., in 1948—report on Dominion- 
Provincial Farm Labour Program, 834, 
838; plans for 1949, 841. 


Peace: 
See Industrial Peace. 


Penal Convictions: 
Que.— 
establishment of Court of Review in Pro- 
vincial Matters under new Act, 613. 


Penal Institutions: 
Ont.— 
development in training program of 
Department of Reform Institutions, 
Daas 
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Ont.: 


Penitentiaries: Pensions—Con. 
Canada— Man—Con. 
vocational training in  penitentiaries— bonus to tormer employees retired on 


report of Assistant Commissioner of 
Penitentiaries presented at meeting of 
Vocational Training Advisory Council, 
855. 


development in training program of 
Department of Reform Institutions, 


pensions, 562; remarks of Prime 
Minister, 563. 

increase In pension rates of all pensioners 
recommended by C.C. of L., 559; other 
recommendations, 558. 

recommendations of R.T.B., 564; reply of 
Prime Minister, 565. 

amendments to Act requested by T. and 
L.C., 1862; recommendations, 553. 

establishment of contributory superannua- 
tion fund for hourly-paid Government 


employees, requested by T. and I..C., 


pension, 998; legislative recommenda- 
tion of Executive Committee (T. and 
L.C.) re Federal Old Age Pensions 
Act, 269; requests increased pensions 
to aged, blind and disabled persons, 
269-70. 


533. Nfld.: application of Canadian Old Age 
Sel Pensions’ program to tenth province, 
: 398. 
Canada— d bhi NS.: contributory, three-way pension plans 
eee ae uaes an ind alia recommended by Execu- 
» Li, 40l, eye tive Committee of T. and L.C., 569: 
ees ei a ae basic monthly pee nee re Dominion Old 
new regulations under Act applicable to Ont ea ai metal al Commer 
eee of Northwest Territories, sation Act re Board Superannuation 
application of Dominion Old Age Pensions Sea 4 het seat RN ALY 
308. alam eee AYE bonus, 1004, revocation 
es Wie : zea ag. of regulations, 1257; superannuation 
aise Ace NS ee ay ib security for firefighters, requested by 
E. B. Eddy Company, retirement income Federation of Labour (T. and LC.), 
Bln oes: ay areas of Federation 
percentage of companies providing em- Ol i poe ee of ee ae cae 
ployee pension plans—Survey Results se ra Manca a las ae 3 
~FEmployer-Employee Relations 1949, ments to Dominion Old Age Pensions 
Orr oye Caradian | Chambery of Act recommended by Federation of 
LAR Labour (T. and L.C.), 572. 
pension and welfare plans in Canadian Que.: E. B. Eddy Company, retirement 
industry (1947), 694. income plan, 252; legislative pro- 
recommendation of UJI.C. Association, posals of Federation of Labour re old 
1581. age pensions, 272. 
recommendations of C.C.C.L. re old age Sask.: amendment to Old Age and Blind 


Persons’ Pensions Act re pension pay- 
ments of deceased persons, 744; legis- 
lative recommendations of Executive 
Committee re old age pensions, and 
hospital fees of disabled pensioners, 
274, 


N.W.T.: new regulations under Dominion 


India: 


Old Age Pensions Act, 1437. 


provisions of Coal Mines Provident 
Fund and Bonus Schemes Act, 282-83. 


United Kingdom: proposal to raise retiring 


. f British workers—report of 

and C.C. of L., 246. amie ci 
& Royal C Population, 
Alta.: removal of section of Old Age Pen- a Beak cerita rs Bh esd ot ie tbeen 
sions Act re liability of municipalities, a Mae aL. Onn d 
1123; amendment to Old Age Pensions ukon: regulations under Ordinance provid- 
(Supplementary Allowances) Act, ing for payment of old age and blind 

1123; amendment to Town and Village WR ere ge: 1569. ) 
Act re contributory superannuation or Hire: widows’ and orphans’ pensions contrib- 
pension plan, 1124. utory and non-contributory schemes, 
, gah ys nd old age and blind pensions non- 

B.C.: amendment and new section in Muni- Ae ah ‘ 
cipal Superannuation Act, 611; increase Se Re he ieese under Social 

in old age pensions sought by Federa- oo ee : 

tion of Labour (C.C. of L.), 566-67; U.S.A.: provisions of agreements between 
legislative recommendation of Execu- United Steelworkers of America and 
tive Committee (T. and L.C.) re old major steel producers, 1518; suspen- 
age pensions, 269. sion of social security and welfare 
Man.: regulations under Special Assistance program to include vacation pay and 


to Old Age and Blind Pensioners Act, 
997, 1128; amendment to Public 
Schools Act provides cost-of-living 


retirement pensions, 954; industrial 
disputes over pension and welfare 
plans in steel, coal mining, automobile, 
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Pensions—C on. 
US.A.—Con. 
aluminum and rubber industries, 1339; 
Supreme Court rules on collective bar- 
gaining on industrial pension plans, 
681; summary of proposed pension 
plan of Ford Motor Company, 1341; 
General Electric free hospitalization 
plan for retiring employees, 18; pen- 
sion and welfare plans recommended 
by Steel Industry (fact-finding) Board 
in report on dispute between United 
Steelworkers of America and com- 
panies of barn steel industry, 1340; 
purpose of Bill to expand social 
security program, 1517; Economic 
Report of President Truman to Con- 
gress, 1084. 


Permits: 
See Labour Permits. 


Petroleum Industry: 
second session of I.L.0. Petroleum Com- 
mittee, 261. 


Pharmaceutical Benefits: 
Australha— 
provisions of Australian Pharmaceutical 
Benefits Act (1947), 145. 


Phelan, V. C., Director, International Labour 

Office, Canadian Branch: 

appointment, 248. 

extracts from address before United 
Nations Scientific Conference, on re- 
cruiting and training of labour in 
underdeveloped countries, 1346. 

remarks at meeting of International Fed- 
eration of Agricultural Producers, 821. 


Philpott, Col. P. J., Special Assistant to 
Deputy Minster of Veterans Affairs: 
remarks at meeting of National Employ- 
ment Committee (U.I.C.) on employ- 

ment of older veterans, 316. 


Physical Fitness: 
See Health. 


Physically Handicapped Workers: 
See Handicapped Persons. 


Picard, Gerard, President, Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour: 


presents Dominion legislative program, 
561. 

presidential report at 28th annual conven- 
tion, 1380. 


extracts from Labour Day message, i077. 
extracts from New Year’s message, 74. 


Picketing: 
Canada— 
legislation outlawing injunctions obtained 
to prevent peaceful picketing, recom- 
mended by C.C. of L., 559. 


Pipe Lines: 
Canada— 
provisions of Pipe Lines Act, 1122. 


Pipe Mechanics: 
Que.— 
amendments to Act requested by Iedera- 
tion of Labour, 273. 


Placements: 

recommendations of Permanent Migration 
Committee of I.L.0. (third session) 
re placement of refugees and DP’s in 
specialized occupations, 581. 

Canada— 

employment service statistics, 114, 218, 348, 
492, 651,- 790, 922, 1050, 1171, 1808, 
1486, 1630. 

activities of N.E.S. in placement of farm 
workers in 1948, 678-79. 

placement of university graduates by 
N.ES. in 1949—remarks of Hon. 
Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of 
Labour, 1200. 

plans for placement of 1950 university 
graduates—text of letter sent by 
Deputy Minister of Labour to all 
Canadian universities, 1200. 

number of displaced persons placed dur- 
ing first seven months of 1949, 1081. 

placement of displaced persons with pro- 
fessional qualifications discussed at 
quarterly meeting of N.E.C., 1202. 

services of Immigration and Farm Place- 
ments Branch, Federal Department of 
Labour, extended to Province of New- 
foundland, 396. 

services of N.ES. described in annual 
report of U.I.C. (1948-49), 950. 

use of placement studies described in book- 
let on Vocational Training in Canada, 
issued by Federal Department of 
Labour, 842, 851. 

Nfld.: services of Immigration and Farm 
Placements Branch, Federal Depart- 
ment of Labour, extended to Province 
of Newfoundland, 396. 

US.A.: plan to expand job placements for 
Negroes, 1520. 

India: number of placements by Employ- 
ment Exchanges during month of 
August, 254. 


Planning: 
See Town Planning. 


Plantations: 
India— 
establishment of Industrial Committee on 
Plantations to improve labour condi- 
tions, 282. 
provisions of Payment of Wages Act 
extended to plantation workers, 282. 


Plumbers’ Union: 
Canada— 
re resolution on foreign trade adopted at 
convention of T. and L.C., 1357, 1358. 


Plumbing and Steamfitting: 
B.C.— ‘ 
legislative recommendations of Executive 
Committee (T. and L.C.), 269. 
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Plumbing and Steamfitting—Con. 
Ont.: adoption of Provincial Plumbing Code 
urged by Federation of Labour, 574. 


Police: 
Canada— 

legislation - prohibiting unionization of 
police officers, condemned by T. and 
L.C., 13863. 
provisions of Police Act (1949), 1000; 
amended provisions of Police Act re 
collective bargaining and compulsory 
arbitration, 8; recommendations of 
Federations of Labour re use of pro- 
vincial police during strikes, 571, 574. 


Ont™ 


Polish Veterans: 
Canada— 
number of veterans to complete employ- 
ment agreements, 5. 
proceedings of Dominion-Provincial Farm 
Labour Conference, 281; outline of 
land settlement program, 281, percen- 
tage of workers expected to remain on 
farms, 279. 
reports of provincial directors of farm 
labour on employment of polish veter- 
ans—Alberta, 278; British Columbia, 


279; New Brunswick, 277; Nova 
Scotia, 277; Ontario, 278; Prince 
Edward Island, 276; Quebec, 277; 


Saskatchewan, 278. 


Political Action: 
Canada— 
presidential report of Gerard Picard, at 
convention of C.C.C.L., 1383; resolu- 
tion adopted at convention, 1387. 
statement on Communism in trade unions 
and political rights of members, issued 
by leaders of C.C. of L., 526. 
extracts from convention address of A. R. 
Mosher, President, C.C. of L., 1366. 
report on Political Action Committee, 
CO Ol lw lait: 
USS.A.: resolution adopted by C.I.O., 42. 


Political Education: 
US.A— 
continuance of Labour’s League for Pol- 


itical Education recommended by 
ALO or ti., 39. 
Poll Tax: 


Ont— 
recommendation of Federation of Labour 
re poll tax on single employed persons, 


Bel. 
US.A.: passage of anti-poll tax bill urged 
bv C10. 42; 
Population: 
Canada— 


quarterly estimate of population as re- 
ported by D.B. of S., 1512. 

summary of proceedings of Symposium on 
Population Growth and Immigration 
into Canada, 961. 
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Population—Con. 

United Kingdom: proposal to raise retiring 
age of British workers—report of 
Royal Commission on Population, 
1203. 


Porcupine Mine Workers’ Union: 
Canada— 
C.C. of L. supports Union in dispute with 
mine owners, 1378. 


Posial Employees: 
Canada— 
restoration of time and one-half to Postal 
Department employees, recommended 
by T. and L.C., 1861; other recom- 
mendation, 554. 


Potato Pickers: , 
international and interprovincial move- 
ment of farm workers, 1333. 
re trans-border movement of workers in 
1948, 280, 834, 839, 840; plans for 
1949, 841. 
revised border regulations re movement 
of workers from Canada to Maine, 
US.A., approved by Dominion-Pro- 
vincial Farm Labour Conference, 280. 
reports of provincial directors of farm 
labour—Manitoba, 278; New Bruns- 
wick, 277; Prince Edward Island, 276; 


Quebec, 277. 
Pre-Employment Training: 
Canada— 
amendments to Apprenticeship Agree- 


ments—encouragement of pre-employ- 
ment training for apprentices, 152. 


Preferential Shop: 
Que.— 
union security provisions in collective 
agreements—statistics published by 
Laval University, 532. 


Premises: 
United Kingdom— 
annual report of Chief Inspector of Fac- 
tories (1947), 716. 


Pressure Plants: 
Man.— 
provisions of Steam and Pressure Plants 
Act, 995. 
Sask.: legislation enacted in 1948, 971; new 
schedules under Boiler and Pressure 
Vessel Act, 312, 746. 


Prevailing Rates Employees: 
Canada— 

regulations governing employees in public 
service—vacations with pay, public 
holidays, special leave, hours of work, 
wages, and overtime rates, 1571. 

improved working conditions announced 
by Minister of Labour, 1512; remarks 
of Minister at convention of T. and 
L.C., 13853. 
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Price Control: 
Canada— 
report of Royal Commission on Prices, 700. 
attitude of C.C.C.L., towards price and 
wage control, 561. 
re-establishment of controls, urged by C.C. 
of L., 556-57, 1373; remarks of Prime 
Minister, 559-60. 
recommendations of R.T.B., 565; remarks 
of Minister of Labour, 566. 
recommendations of T. and L.C., 553; 
resolution adopted at convention, 1362- 
63. 
legislative recommendation of Execu- 
tive Committee (T. and L.C.), 271. 
recommendations of Federation of 
Labour, 578. 
Australia: price and rationing controls, 18. 
US.A.: recommendation of C.I.0O., 42. 


Man.: 
Ont.: 


Prices: 
Canada— 

report of Royal Commission on Prices, 700. 

recommendations of employer and labour 
groups in briefs submitted to Royal 
Commission on Prices, 142. 

monthly statement of retail and wholesale 
prices of staple foods, coal and rentals, 
96, 202, 325, 473, 633, 769, 901, 1031, 
1149, 1288, 1467, 1605. 

statistics, 122, 226, 358, 500, 659, 800, 930, 
1058, 1181, 1316, 1494, 1640. 

decrease in wholesale prices of general and 
residential building materials, reported 
by D.B. of. 8., 1512. 

cost of study at Canadian universities, 


establishment of Price Arbitration Boards, 
urged by C.C.C.L., 561; remarks of 
Prime Minister, 563. 

resolutions adopted at convention of C.C. 
Oi aiio loro. 

resolution adopted at convention cf T. and 

L.C., 1362-63. 

legislative recommendation of Execu- 

tive Committee (T. and L.C.), 271. 

Nfld.: prices in Newfoundland and compari- 
son with Canadian prices, 378, 382. 

Australia: re price and rationing controls, 18. 

United Kingdom: cost of living as at Nov- 
ember, 1948, 252. 

US.A.: Economic Report of President 
Truman to Congress, 1084; prices and 
wage rates reduced at General Motors 
Corporation, 404; recommendation of 
C.1.0., 42. 


Man.: 


Primary Textile Industry: 
See Textile Industry. 


Prince Edward Island: 
See various subject headings. 


Princeton University: 
Company Wage Policies—report prepared 
by Department of Economics and 
Industrial Relations, 168. 


INDEX 


Printing and Publishing Industries: 
Canada— 
wages, hours and working conditions in the 
printing and _ publishing industries, 
October, 1948, 1009. 
andex numbers of wage rates (1941-1948), 


1208. 
study on vacations with pay, October, 
1947, 407. 


extent of collective bargaining between 
unions and employers’ associations or 
groups, 28. 
agreement signed between Toronto Slar 
and employees (editorial workers— 
American Newspaper Guild, C.1.0.), 
678. 
US.A.: termination of Chicago printers’ 
strike—provisions of agreement, 1342. 


Prisoners of War: 
standards of I.L.O. in regard to prisoners 
of war and civilian internees—revort 
of Governing Body of I.L.O. at 108th 

session, 863. 


Private Employment Agencies: 
See Employment Agencies. 


Private Enterprise: 
Canada— 
system of free enterprise supported by 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce, 
1527; remarks of Prime Minister, 1527- 
28. 


Production Committees: 
See Labour-Management Production Com- 
mittees. 


Production Co-operatives: 
Canada— 
activities of co-operative wholesales re coal 
mines and oil wells, 13898. 


Productivity: 

resolution adopted by Subcommittee of 
I.L.0. Committee on Coal Mining, 
861. 

First Report of Committee on Indus- 
trial Productivity—accomplishments of 
Panels established to study methods 
of increasing output and quality of 
production, 1217. 

meeting of Anglo-American Joint Council 
on Productivity, 13. 

British trade unionist’s impressions of 
American production techniques, 1517. 

Canada— 

labour month in brief—index numbers of 
industrial production, 374, 1076, 1198, 
1549. 

analysis of production in various indus- 
tries between 1938 and 1946, 7. 

danger of depression—extracts from con- 
vention address of A. R. Mosher, 
President, C.C. of L., 1367. 

production in relation to the standard of 
living—remarks of Minister of Labour 
at convention of T. and L.C., 1353. 


INDEX 
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Productivity—Con. 

India: implementation of Industrial Truce 
resolution adopted at Industries Con- 
ference re slowdown of production, 
282. 

United Kingdom: First Report of Com- 
mittee on Industrial Productivity— 
accomplishments of Panels established 
to study methods of increasing output 
and quality of production, 1217; mect- 
ing of Anglo-American Joint Council 
on Productivity, 13; productivity and 
output in coal industry in 1948— third 
annual report of National Coal Board, 
1220; National Union of Miaeworkers 
withdraws from plan to fine pit 
absentees, 13; payment by results— 
agreement between National Federa- 
tion of Building Trade Employees and 
building workers’ unions, 1204; report 
of T.U.C. General Council on pro- 
ductivity endorsed by conference of 
trade unions, 12; proposals of 'T.U.C. 
to raise labour productivity in in- 
dustry, 11. 


US.A.: meeting of Anglo-American Joint 
Council on Productivity, 13; Furst 
Report of Committee on Indus- 
trial Productivity—accomplishments of 
Panels established to study methods 
of increasing output and quality of 
production, 1217; increased production 
at American Lead Pencil Company, as 
result of good labour-management 
relations, 1343. 


See also Farm Production. 


Professional Workers: 
Canada— 
emigration of Canadian professional 

workers to the United States—review 
of bulletin prepared by Bureau of 
Technical Personnel, Department of 
Labour, 866. 

US.A.: number of women in professional 
and semi-professional employment in 
1940 and 1949, 1084. 


Profit-Sharing: 
Colombia— 
- provisions of profit-sharing decree, 536. 


Projectionists: 
See Motion Picture Projectionists. 


Projects: 
Canada— 
action on proposed irrigation projects, St. 
Lawrence Waterway, Chignecto Canal 
and Massamaquoddy, requested by 
T,.and L.C., 1863: 


Provident Fund: 
See Bonus. 


Provincial Government Employees: 
See Government Employees. 


Provincial Institute of Textiles (Ontario): 
second annual report of Advisory Com- 
mittee, 950. 


Provincial-Municipal Relations: 
Canada— 
provincial-municipal relations in public 
welfare services—text of address by 
H. Carl Goldenberg, at annual meet- 
ing of Canadian Welfare Council, 956. 


Public Accounts: 
Canada— 
recommendation of Royal Commission cn 
Prices, 702. 


Public Contracts: 
adoption of Convention and Recommen- 
dation on Labour Clauses in Public 
Contracts, at thirty-second session of 
PIO. 1092. 


Public Employment Services: 
See Employment Service. 


Public Health: 
See Health. 


Public Holidays: 
See Holidays. 


Public Liability Insurance: 
See Automobile Insurance. 


Public Ownership: 
Canada— 
public ownership and Government control 
of radio broadcasting and television, 
urged by R.T.B., 565. 
United Kingdom: report on British trans- 
port system under first year of 
nationalization, 1338. 


Public Relations: 
Canada— 
convention report of Public Relations 
Department, C.C. of L., 1376. 


Publie Schools: 
See Schools. 


Public Service: 
Canada— 

regulations governing prevailing rates em- 
ployees, 1571. 

improved working conditions for prevail- 
ing rates employees announced by 
Minister of Labour, 1512; remarks of 
Minister at convention of T. and 
iG. 1353. 

training program of the Public Service— 
report of Staff Training Branch of 
Civil Service Commission, 818. 

briefs on working conditions of houirly- 
paid Government employees, pre- 
sented by T. and L.C., C.C. of L., and 
Civil Service Federation of Canada, 
246. 

resolution re freedom of association 
adopted at convention of T. and L.C., 
1363. 
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Public Service—Con. 

Nfld.: provisions of Act re inquiries into 
accidents to employees of Government 
departments, 393. 

Que.: provisions of Labour Code, 616. 

Sask.: recommendations of Federation of 
Labour re collective bargaining agree- 
ments, 719. 


Public Utilities: 

India: compulsory conciliation in all public 
utility services, under Industrial Dis- 
putes Act, 281-82. 

U.S.A.: compulsory arbitration provisions 
re disputes involving public utilities 
‘and hospitals, deleted from Michigan 
strike control law, 1084. 


Public Welfare: 
Canada— 
provincial-municipal relations in public 
welfare’ services—text of address by 
H. Carl Goldenberg, at annual meet- 
ing of Canadian Welfare Council, 956. 
Alta.: provisions of Public Welfare Assis- 
tance Act, 1123. 


Public Works: 
Canada— 

public works program to relieve unem- 
ployment, recommended by C.C. of 
PO 18a. 
administration of Boiler Inspection 
Act and Electrical Energy Inspection 
Act, transferred to Minister of Public 
Works, 611; public works program to 
stimulate employment, requested by 
Federation of Labour, 567. 


BC: 


NSE: 
ployment urged by Executive Com- 
mittee of T. and L.C., 570. 
public works program to relieve unem- 
ployment requested by Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of L.), 570-71; by Fed- 
eration of Labour (T. and L.C.), 574. 
US.A.: Economic Report of President 
Truman to Congress, 1084. 


Ont.: 


Publications: 
Canada— 
publications in Library of Federal Depart- 
ment of Labour, 100, 329, 477, 636, 772, 
905, 1034, 1153, 1291, 1471, 1609. 
See also various subject headings. 


Pulp and Paper Federation: 
Canada— 
recommends assistance to college and uni- 
versity students, 1386. 


Pulp and Paper Industry: 
Canada— 

wages, hours and working conditions in 
the pulp and paper industry, 751. 

index numbers of wage rates (1941-1948), 
1208. 

study on vacations with pay October, 1947, 
407. 


public works program to relieve unem- _ 


INDEX 


Pulp and Paper Industry—Con. 

Canada—Con. 

extent of collective bargaining between 
unions and employers’ associations or 
groups, 28. 

Nfld.: report on industrial activity in pulp 
and paper mills, 383. 

U.S.A.: provisions of contract signed between 
International Brotherhood of Paper 
Makers and Gould Paper Company, 
Lyons Falls, N.Y., 1206. 


Quarrying: 
NS— 
revised provisions of Metalliferous Mires 
and Quarries Regulation Act (1937), 
1429. 


Quebec: 
See various subject headings. 


Quebec Harbour Workers’ Union: 
certification proceedings, 871. 


Quebec Hydro Electric Commission: 
resolution adopted at convention of T. and 
and L.C., 1363. 


Quebec Provincial Federation of Labour 

(T. and L.C.): 

annual convention, 1202. 

legislative proposals, 271. 

opposition to proposed Quebec Labour 
Code, 247. 

resolution adopted at convention of I. and 
L.C. re freedom of association, 1363. 


Quebec Superior Council of Labour: 
opposition to proposed Labour Code, 247. 


Racial Discrimination: 
See Discrimination. 


Racial Tolerance: 
Canada— 
convention report of National Committee 
for Racial Tolerance appointed by 
CCmouc Ls 1307. 


Radio Addresses: 
Canada— 
extracts from address by L. W. Brocking- 
ton, K.C., on growth of Canadian 
industry and trade unions, 1087. 


Radio Broadcasting: 
See Broadcasting. 


Radio Licences: 
Canada— 
increase in cost of licences opposed by 
CC. 01) 1378, 


Radio Sets and Parts Industry: 
Canada— 
wages, hours and working conditions in 
electrical products industry, 1138. 


Radio Technicians: 
Alta.— 
regulations under Apprenticeship Act, 1573. 


INDEX 


Railroad Yardmasters of America: 
40-hour week for non-operating railway 
employees, 534. 


Railway Transportation Brotherhoods: 
Dominion legislative program, 563. 


Railways: 

resolution concerning automatic counling, 
adopted by I.L.0. Industrial Com- 
mittee on Inland Transport, 1549. 

Canada— 

clarification of safety rules by C.N.R., 
© Pan erode unionwointe and .12€;, 
ordered by Board of Transport Com- 
missioners, 1512. 

number of units reporting pension plans, 
694. 

extent of collective bargaining between 
unions and employers’ associations or 
groups, 25. 

number of workers covered by labour- 
management production committees, 
5. 

organized movements of farm workers 
encouraged by railways—report on 
Dominion-provincial farm labour pro- 
gram in 1948, 834. 

estabhshment of railway rate-structure 
recommended by C.C. of L., 559. 

legislative program of R.T.B., 564; recom- 
mendation re signals and devices for 
railway crossings, 564. 

resolution adopted at convention of T. and 
L.C. re employment of men over 60 
on “speeded-up” railway operations, 
1361; requests provision of suitable 
car shops at repair points, 554; con- 
struction of railway by Federal Gov- 
ernment requested by “North of 53” 
Trades and Labour Council at con- 
vention of T. and L.C., 1360. 

India: statement of Prime Minister of India 
on government policy in regard to 
strike action by Communists, 405. 

US.A.: 40-hour week for non-operating rail- 
way employees, 534. 


Rand Formula: 
Que.— 
number of collective agreements providing 
for Rand formula, 532. 


Rationing: 
Australia— Pare 
re price and rationing controls, 18. 


Rayon Yarn and Cloth Industry: 
Canada— 
wages, hours and working conditions in 
rayon yarn and cloth industry, 1279. 


Real Estate: 
Canada— 
real estate agents excluded from coverage 
of Unemployment Insurance Act, 249. 
Mortgage Lending in Canada, 1948—report 
on real estate financing issued by 
Central Mortgage and Housing, 822. 
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Reciprocity: 
agreements on reciprocity with respect to 
social security benefits for certain 
nationals, concluded between Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, Italy and 
Switzerland, and Great Britain and 
Ireland, 1345. 


Recreation: 
Canada— 
application of National Physical Fitness 
Act to province of Newfoundland, 399. 
services of Physical Fitness Division, 
Department of National Health and 
Welfare, extended to province of New- 
foundland, 399. 
US.A.: recreational facilities for industrial 
workers, 681. 


Recruitment: 

resolution of Subcommittee on Recruit- 
ment and Training adopted by Build- 
ing, Civil Engineering and Public 
Works Committee of the I.L.0., 1540. 

recruiting manpower for the petroleum 
industry—report of I.L.0. Petroleum 
Committee (second session), 262. 

Canada— 

recruiting of farm labour urged as func- 
tion of farm labour service—proceed- 
ings of sixth Dominion-Provincial 
Farm Labour Conference, 275. 


Red Cross: 
standards of J.L.O. in regard to prisoners 
of war and civilian internees—report 
of Governing Body of I.L.0. at 108th 
session, 863. 


Redeployment: 
United Kingdom— 
recommendations of Committee on Indus- 
trial Productivity, 1217-1218. 


Redundant Miners: 
United Kingdom— 
compensation scheme—annual report of 
National Coal Board, 1222. 


Reform Institutions: 
Ont.— 
development in training program of 
Department of Reform Institutions, 
Gay 


Refugees: 
number of persons re-established by I.R.O. 
during period 1947-1949, 1346. 
recommendation of Permanent Migration 
Committee of I.L.O. (third session) re 
placement in specialized occupations, 
581. 


Registration: 
India— 
registration of workers provided under 
Dock Workers (Regulation of Employ- 
ment) Act, 282. 
See also Unemployment Insurance. 
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Regulations: 
See Government Regulations; Labour 
Legislation. 


Rehabilitation: 
Canada— 
interdepartmental committee appointed to 
call national conference on rehabilita- 
tion of handicapped workers, 1511. 
extension of vocational training courses to 
merchant seamen, under Veterans 
Rehabilitation Act, 309. 
Sask.: establishment of Department of 
Social Welfare and Rehabilitation, 745. 
United Kingdom: methods of restoring in- 
jured coal miners explained in pamph- 
let Learning At Every Step, published 
by Miners’ Welfare Commission of 
Great Britain, 1516. 
US.A.: hiring of physically handicapped 
urged by President Truman, 1348. 


Relief: 
See Unemployment and Relief. 


Religion: 
Canada— 
closer relationship between the Church and 
organized labour, sought by C.C. of 
| Watira Vey 


Religious Discrimination: 
See Discrimination. 


Rent Control: 
Canada— 

statement of Minister of Finance respect- 
ing rent control, 1529. 

maintenance of rent controls, requested by 
GOiC.C ls, 188%, 

maintenance of rent control, urged by C.C. 
OF evioiae: 

restoration of policy of rent control, urged 
by: teSand “EC. 1362, 


Reports: 
See Labour Department and Bureaus; var- 
ious subject headings. 


Representation: 
See Labour Representation. 


Research: 
Canada— 

scope of regular work of Research and 
Statistics Branch, Department of 
Labour, increased to include province 
of Newfoundland, 396. 

Government research in process to convert 
coal to oil and avert unemployment in 
Maritime coal mines suggested by 
U.M.W. (District 26) in memorandum 
to Dominion Coal Board, 1202. 

Careers in Natural Science and Engineer- 
ing—booklet on occupational research 
issued by Department of Labour, for 
students and counsellors, 1515. 

recommendations of R.T.B. re medical 
research and health services, 564. 


INDEX 


Research—Con. 

Nfld.: scope of regular work of Research 
and Statistics Branch, Department of 
Labour, increased to include tenth 
province, 396. 

Sask.: establishment of Research Division 
of provincial Department of Labour, 
recommended by Federation of 
Labour, 719. 

United Kingdom: First Report of Com- 
mittee on Industrial Productivity— 
accomplishments of Panels established 
to study methods of increasing output 
and quality of production, 1218. 


Respiratory Diseases: 
Canada— 
suitable employment for tuberculous veter- 
ans sought by Department of Veterans 
Affairs and N.ES., 527. 


Rest Periods: 
weekly rest periods for young workers on 
inland waterways—recommendation of 
Subcommittee of I.L.0. Industrial 
Committee on Inland Transport, 1547. 
resolution concerning Hours of Work and 
Rest Periods (Road Transport) Con- 
vention, 1939, adopted by I.L.0. In- 
dustrial Committee on Inland Trans- 
port, 1549. 
resolution adopted at second session of 
I.L.0. Petroleum Committee, 265. 
B.C.: rest periods for women workers in 


certain industries, provided under 
Order No. 11 of Female Minimum 
Wage Act, 455. 
Restaurants: 
Canada— 


N.E.S. survey on employment of women 
and girls in restaurants, 36. 


Retail Clerks International Association: 
US.A— 
Sponsors advertising campaign for depart- 
ment store, 1343. 


Retail Trade: 
Canada— 

labour month in brief—524, 816, 13832, 1549. 

analysis of activities of co-operative retail 
establishments, 1397. 

Seasonality of Employment in Canada— 
extent of seasonal employment and 
unemployment in retail trade, 1210, 


1213. 
Nfld.: report on retail and wholesale trade, 
378-79, 385. 


US.A.: retail union members sponsor adver- 
tising campaign for their department 
store employer, 1348. 


Wholesale and Department Store 
Union of America: 
Canada— 

conciliation proceedings, 52. 

collective agreement, 985. 

resolution on foreign policy submitted at 
convention of C.C. of L., 1872. 


Retail, 


INDEX 


Retirement Pensions: 
See Pensions. 


Retirement Plans: 
See Pensions. 


Retiring Age: 
See Pensions; Royal Commission on Pop- 
ulation. 


Right of Association: 
See Freedom of Association. 


Rights of the Child: 
See Child Welfare. 


Rights of the Worker: 
resolution concerning an International 
Declaration of the Rights of the 
Worker, adopted by Fourth Regional 
Conference of American States, mem- 
bers of the I.L.0., 1535. 


Road Haulage Industry: 
United Kingdom— 
provisions of Act amending British Wages 
Councils Act (1945), 402-3. 


Road Transport: 
resolution concerning Hours of Work and 
Rest. Periods (Road Transport) Com- 
vention 1939, adopted by I.L.O. Indus- 
trial Committee on Inland Transport, 
1549. | 


Roll-Call Vote: 
Canada— 

constitutional amendment re representa- 
tion and voting, proposed by U.A.W. 
at convention of C.C. of L., 1374. 

analysis of roll-call vote on expulsion of 
C.S8.U., taken at T. and L.C. conven- 
tion, 1356. 


Royal Commission on Population: 
United Kingdom— 
proposal to raise retiring age of British 
workers—report of Royal Commission 
on Population, 1203. 


Royal Commission on Prices: 
Canada— 

report of Royal Commission on causes of 
recent rise in cost of living, 700. 

recommendations of employer and labour 
groups in briefs submitted to Commis- 
sion appointed to continue work of 
Special Prices Committee of House of 
Commons, 142. 


Rubber Producis: 
Canada— 
index numbers of wage rates (1941-1948), 
1208 
study on vacations with pay, October, 1947, 


407. 
US.A.: industrial disputes over pension and 
welfare plans in rubber industry, 1339. 


Rural Depopulation: 
See Depopulation. 
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Russia: 
resolution adopted by A.F. of L., 39. 
resolution adopted by C.I.O., 42. 


Rutherford, W. K., Director of Employment 
Service (UIC.): 
presents report on general employment 
situation, at meeting of National 
Employment Committee U.LC.), 316. 


Safety: 

proceedings of Technical Conference of 
I.L.O. held to examine Draft Model 
Code of Safety Regulations for Fac- 
tories, 581. 

meeting of Committee of Coal Mining 
Experts to study Model Safety Code 
for Coal Mines, 582. 

Safety in the Petroleum Industry—report 
of I.L.0. Petroleum Committee (sec- 
ond session), 263. 

health and safety of workers discussed at 
second session of Textiles Committee 
of I.L.0O. in Geneva, Switzerland, 419. 

survey of work of I.L.0—report of David 
A. Morse, Director-General, 155. 


Canada— 
clarification of safety rules re section 
gangs, by union of T. and L.C. and 
the C.N.R. and C.P.R., ordered by 
Board of Transport Commissioners, 
1512. 
“Safety Consciousness in Industry”—text 
of address prepared under direction of 
Dr. A. MacNamara, Deputy Minister 
of Labour, 825. 
adoption of radio section of International 
Convention for Safety of Life at Sea, 
requested by T. and L.C., 13861. 
revised regulations under Workmen’s 
Compensation Act governing erection 
of derricks and drilling, cleaning, re- 
pairing, operation and maintenance of 
oil and gas well-drilling plants, rigs 
and equipment (Order 14), 1003. 
amended regulations under Mining 
Act governing safety and health of 
workers in mines, 1257; legislative 
recommendations of Federation of 
Labour, 273. 
provisions of Passenger and Freight 
Elevator Act, 741. 
India: new sections under Factories Act, 284. 
United Kingdom: provisions of Factories 
Act (1948), 15. 
U‘S.A.: conference on industrial safety called 
by President Truman, 823. 


Alta.: 


Que.: 


Sask.: 


Sailors’ Union of the Pacific: 
decision of N.L.R.B. on inter-union boy- 
cott, 952, 953. 


St. Arnaud, Charles A., French Editor, Labour 
Gazette: 
appointment, 1201. 
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St. Laurent, Rt. Hon. Louis S., Prome Minister 

of Canada: 

reply to submissions of delegations from 
labour organizations—C.C.C.L., 563; 
Ca ol. Lovoo9s: RAV B. 565.1,.and 
TGs 555. 

address at convention of C.C. of L., 1369. 

extracts from address at annual meeting of 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce, 
1527-28. 


St. Lawrence Waterways: 
A.F. of L. reaffirms opposition to project, 
39. 
R.T.B. reaffirm opposition to project, 564; 
remarks of Prime Minister, 565. 
action. on project, requested by T. and 
ive 1303: 


Salaries: 
Canada— 
expansion in manufacturing industry—D B. 
of S. memorandum on salaries and 
wages, 1201. 
earnings and hours of male and female 
wage-earners and salaried employees in 
manufacturing (1947), 708. 
salary prospects for students in engineer- 
ing, sclence and commerce, 6. 
percentage of estimated total number of 
employed salaried workers and wage- 
earners covered by collective agree- 
ments in 1948, 1521. 
provisions of Teachers’ Salary Nego- 
tiation Act (1949), 743, 1129. 


Sales Tax: 
BC 


abolition of three per cent tax recom- 
mended by Federation of Labour, 567. 


Sask.: 


Saskatchewan: 
See various subject headings. 


Saskatchewan Civil Service Association: 
trade union membership (1948), 972. 


era Executive Committee (T. and 
legislative. proposals, 273. 


Saskatchewan Federation of Labour (C.C. 
of L.): 


legislative proposals, 718. 


Sawmilling Industry: 
Canada— 
Seasonality of Employment in Canada— 
extent of employment and unemploy- 
ment in sawmilling industry, 1210, 
1213. 
application of Unemployment Insurance 
Act to sawmill and woods workers 
recommended by C.C.C.L., 1386. 
Nfld.: report on industrial activity in saw- 
mills, 383. 


Scholarships: 
establishment of trade union scholarships 
favoured by Inter-American Confed- 
eration of Labour, 1392. 


INDEX 


School Attendance: 
Alta— 
recommendation of Federation of Labour 
ve definition of “child” under Act, 267. 


Man.: amendments in School Attendance 
Act, 997; legislative recommendation 
of Executive Committee (T. and 
(ba Ow eee y76 


Schools: 
Canada— 
report on development of vocational guid- 
ance, 546, 547. 
free schooling recommended by C.C.C.L., 
1385. 


union winter school at University of Toronto 
(Ajax) directed by C.C. of L., 250. 

Alta.: amendment to School Act re disputes 
or disagreements between school 
boards and teachers, 1124. 


regulations under Public Schools Act 

governing technical courses, 746; 
amendment to Act provides payment 
of cost-of-living bonus to former em- 
ployees retired on pension, 998. 


provisions of School Attendance Act, 
393. 


establishment of trades schools recom- 
mended by Federation of Labour 
(C.C. of ‘L.), 571; establishment of 
training school for firefighters re- 
quested by Federation of Labour (T. 
and LC.) 575. 

provisions of Act respecting Municipal 
and School Corporations and their 
Employees, 612; provisions of Act to 
Facilitate the Establishing of Youth, 
613; revised regulations under Trade 
Schools Act, 613. 

amendment in Trade Schools Regu- 
lation Act (1939), 743; annual report 
of Department of Labour (1948), 972. 


Man.: 


Nfld.: 


Ont.: 


Que.: 


Sask.: 


Science: 
Canada— 

employment and _ salary prospects for 
students of 1949 and 1950 classes, 6. 

Careers in Natural Science and Engineer- 
ing—booklet issued by Department of 
Labour for students and counsellors, 
Tt: 

United Kingdom: First Report of Com- 
mittee on Industrial Productivity— 
accomplishments of Panel on Tech- 
nical Information Services established 
to study methods of increasing output 
and quality of production, 1218. 


Sea Transport: 
Canada— 

Sea and Air Transport for Immigrants— 
paper presented at Symposium on Pop- 
ulation Growth and Immigration into 
Canada, 966. 


INDEX 


Seafarers’ International Union: 
Canada— 

review of events leading to suspension of 
Csi, by ‘T.. andst.©. 1830 

re expulsion of C.8.U., 1357. 

re formation of “anti-Communist” group 
by Frank Hall, 7. 

collective agreement, 985. 


Seal Skinners’ Union: 


Newfoundland— 
re, 386. 
Seamen: 
proposed establishment of Joint Seafarers’ 
Committee by I.L.O. and World 


Health Organization—report of Gov- 
erning Body of I.L.O. at 108th session, 
864. 

adoption of Conventions at thirty-second 
session of I.L.O—No. 72 (Holidays 
with Pay); No. 75 (Crew Accommo- 
dation on Board Ship); No. 76 
(Wages, Hours of Work and Man- 
ning), 1093. 

I.L.O. to investigate conditions on Panama 
ships, 865. 

Canada— 

development in dispute between C.S.U. 
and dry cargo and passenger shipping 
companies operating ocean-going ves- 
sels of Canadian registry from East 
Coast ports, 719; text of letter distrib- 
uted by Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 
Minister of Labour, to trade unionists 
and interested citizens, 720. 

suspension of C.S.U. by T. and L.C., 831. 

reply of Deputy Minister of Labour to 
proposals of C.S.U. for settlement of 
East Coast deepsea shipping dispute, 
877. 

T. and L.C. convention report on expulsion 
of CS.U., 1353—recommendations of 
Committee, 1354; debate, 1854; Presi- 
dent Bengough’s statement, 1354; 
effect on Britain, 1355; Frank Hall’s 
statement, 1355; analysis of roll-call 
vote, 1356. 

statement of secretary-treasurer of T. and 
L.C., on effect of seamen’s strike on 
Britain, 1355. 

formation of West Coast Seamen’s Union 
of Canada, 1514. 

amended regulations under Canada Ship- 
ping Act governing Canadian dis- 
tressed seamen, 1570. 

extension of vocational training courses to 
merchant seamen, 309. 

recommendations of T. and L.C., 1361. 

United Kingdom: statement of secretary- 
treasurer of T. and L.C., on effect of 
seamen’s strike on Britain, 1355. 


Seasonal Employment: 
Canada— 

Seasonality of Employment in Canada— 
report (with tables) on seasonal and 
year-round employment and unem- 
ployment, 1210. 


Ixxxvil 
Seasonal Employment—Con. 
Canada—Con. 
seasonal unemployment among _ older 
workers in post-war period, 1945-49, 
1394. 


organized movements of seasonal workers 
—report on 1948 program by Domin- 
ion-Provincial Farm Labour Com- 
mittees, 834; plans for 1949, 841. 

annual survey to find summer employment 
for university students, 244. 

proposed regulations of U.I.C. governing 
payment of fruit and vegetable workers 
in off-season, 317. 


Alta.: provision of unemployment insurance 
coverage requested by Federation of 
Labour, 268. 


Seats: 
India— 
provisions of Factories Act, 284. 


Seeretariats: 
re meeting of international trade union 
secretariats, 535. 


Section Gangs: 
Canada—. 
clarification of safety rules by union of 
iperands Ce ytne, CINohe sande O. R 
ordered by Board of Transport Com- 
missioners, 1512. 


Security Pact: 
See North Atlantic Security Pact. 


Sedgewick, Hugh J., Secretary-Treasurer, 
Ontario Federation of Labour (T. and 
ECos 
extracts from address as Canadian frater- 
nal delegate of T. and L.C. to conven- 
Momor Ace oF (38: 


Selection: 
technical methods of selection in inland 
transport industry—report of I.L.0. 
Industrial Committee on Inland Trans- 
port, 1548. 


Servants: 
Que.— 
repeal of Masters and Servants Act, 614. 
See also Domestic Workers. 


Services: 
Canada— 

increase in wage rate index in 1948, 525. 

index numbers of wage rates in service 
(laundries) 1941-1948, 1209. 

number of workers covered by labour- 
management production committees, 
os 

numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1948, by industry, 1521, 
1525; in 1947, 256, 260. 

monthly report on current employment 
conditions, 469, 1144, 1285, 1600. 
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Sex Distribution of Unemployment: 
Canada— 
unemployment among older workers in 
post-war period, 1945-49, 1395. 


Sharon Steel Corporation: 
case study of plant having satisfactory 
labour-management relations, issued 
by National Planning Association, 707. 


Sheetmetal Workers’ International Associa- 


40-hour week for non-operating railway 
employees, 534. 


Shell-fish: 
B.C.— 
new regulations under Health Act re sani- 
tary control of shell-fish industry, 1124. 


Shields, G. P., Statistician, Department of 
Labour: 
retirement, 1515. 


Shifts: 
Canada— 
abolition of split shift in all industries, 
recommended by T. and L.C., 1361. 
shift work in certain industries— 
brewery products, 890; tobacco products, 
895. 
electrical machinery and apparatus, 1134; 
radio sets and parts, 1140. 
flour milling, 1583. 
primary textiles industry, 1265—knitting 
1268; woollen yarn and cloth, 1274; 
cotton yarn and cloth, 1279; rayon 
yarn and cloth, 1280. 
printing and publishing, 1009-22—daily 
newspaper industry, 1014; job printing 
and publishing, 1019; lithographing 
and photo engraving, 1022. 
pulp and paper industry, 752; paper box 
industry, 762. 
Sask.: abolition of “split shifts” recom- 
mended by Executive Committee, 273. 
Australia: double pay for Sunday work 
granted to shift workers in gas in- 
dustry and tramways, 1086. 


Shipbuilding: 
Canada— 
recommendations of C.C. of L., 559. 
recommendations of T. and L.C., 554. 
United Kingdom: resolution adopted at con- 
vention of T.U.C., 1389. 


Shipowners’ Association 
British Columbia: 
conciliation proceedings, 52, 53. 


(Deepsea) of 


Shipping: 

adoption of Conventions at Thirty-second 
session of I.L.O—No. 72 (Holidays 
with Pay); No. 75 (Crew Accommo- 
dation on Board Ship); No. 76 
(Wages, Hours of Work and Man- 
ning), 1093. 

I.L.O. to investigate conditions on Panama 
ships, 865. 


Shipping—Con. 
Canada— — 
formation of West Coast Seamen’s Union 
of Canada, 1514. 
recommendations of T. and L.C., 1361. 
See also Canada Shipping Act; Seamen. 


Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc.: 
conciliation proceedings, 52-53. 


Shops: 
B.C.— 
provisions of Shops Regulations and 
Weekly Holiday Act governing hair- 
dressing establishments, 185; new reg- 
ulation under Hours of Work Act 
governing employees in wholesale and 
retail stores, 455; December 27, 1948, 
proclaimed as holiday under Shops 
Regulation and Weekly Holiday Act, 
To. 
Nfld.: provisions of Shops Act (1940), 392. 
Que.: amendment to Early Closing Act, 6138. 


Sick Benefits: 
Canada— 
percentage of companies reporting sick 
benefit payments to employees—Sur- 
vey Results—Employer-Employee Re- 


lateons 1949, publication issued by 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce, 
1511. 


US.A.: provisions of agreement between 
US.W.A. and major steel producers, 
1518. 


Sick Leave: 
Canada— 
requests of T. and L.C. and C.C. of L. on 
behalf of hourly-paid Government 
employees, 246. 
principle of accumulative sick leave for 
all workers, as part of all wage agree- 
ments, supported by T. and L.C., 1361. 
sick leave with pay im certain industries— 
brewery products, 891; tobacco products, 
895. 
edible animal products, 1445—dairy prod- 
ucts, 1446; meat products, 1446; fish 
canning and packing, 1447. 
electrical machinery and apparatus, 1138; 
radio sets and parts, 1140. 
flour milling, 1583; bread and cake bak- 
ing, 1583; biscuit manufacturing, 1586; 
confectionery manufacturing, 1591; 
fruit and vegetable canning, 1595. 
primary textiles industry, 1265—knitting, 
1268; woollen yarn and cloth, 1272; 
cotton yarn and cloth, 1277. 
printing and publishing, 1009-22—daily 
newspaper industry, 1016; job printing 
and publishing, 1020; lithographing 
and photo engraving, 1022. 
pulp and paper industry, 752; paper box 
industry, 762. 
Silicosis: 
Que.— 
legislative recommendation of Federation 
of Labour, 272. 
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Skilled Labour: 

India— 

I.L.O. establishes technical training centre 
to increase number of skilled produc- 
tion workers, 865. 

United Kingdom: experiment in employ- 
ment of older skilled workers by en- 
gineering establishment, 1517. 

USS.A.: increase in skilled labour force 
between 1940-1948 through systematic 
apprenticeship, 1344. 


Slum Clearance: 
Canada— 
comprehensive housing and slum clearance 
program urged by T. and L.C., 1862. 
US.A.: projects authorized under Housing 
Act (1949), 1342. 


Social Aid: 
Sask.— 
revised Mother’s Allowance and Dependent 
Children Regulations under Social Aid 
Act, 456. 


Social Insurance: 
See Social Security. 


Social Legislation: 
See Labour Legislation; Social Security. 


Social Security: 

agreements on reciprocity with respect to 
social security benefits for certain 
nationals, concluded between Australia 
and New Zealand, Italy and Switzer- 
land, and Great Britain and Ireland, 
1345. 

proceedings of 107th session of Governing 
Body of I.L.0., 158. 

Canada— 

Survey Results—Employer-Employee Re- 
lations 1949—publication issued by 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce on 
provision of social security benefits 
for employees of 1,309 business firms, 
9 

declaration of policy of Canadian Chamber 
of Commerce, 1527; remarks of Prime 
Minister, 1527-28. 

resolution adopted at 
C.C.C.L.,.. 13835. 

adoption of national program in accord- 
ance with British system, urged by 
ieee of L., 1875; recommendations, 
58. 

recommendations of R.T.B., 564; reply of 
Prime Minister, 565. 

enactment of all embracing Act, urged by 
T. and L.C., 552; remarks of Minister 
of Labour at convention, 1352; resolu- 
tion adopted, 1362. 

Alta.: provincial government support to Fed- 
eral plan urged by Federation of 
Labour, 267. 

legislative recommendations of Exec- 

utive Committee (T. and L.C.), 269. 

N.S.: recommendations of Executive Com- 
mittee of T. and L.C., 569. 


convention of 


Man.: 


Social Security—Con. 
Ont.: Dominion-wide scheme of social secur- 
ity requested by Federation of Labour, 
578: 


India: provisions of Employees’ State Insur- 
ance Act, 285. 

United Kingdom: summary of Beveridge 
Report—Voluntary Action: a Report 
of Methods of Social Advance, 16. 

Eire: provisions of Social Welfare Act, 254. 

US.A.: purpose of Bill to expand social 
security program, 1517; pension and 
welfare plans recommended by Steel 
Industry (fact-finding) Board in report 
on dispute between United Steel- 
workers of America and companies of 
basic steel industry, 1340; provisions 
of agreements between United Steel- 
workers of America and major steel 
producers, 1518; agreement between 
Ford Motor Company and U.A.W. 
providing pensions and social insur- 
ance, 1841; expansion of social security 
welfare program of I.L.G.W.U. to 
include vacation pay and retirement. 
pensions, 954; welfare plan of Kaiser- 
Frazer Corporation and U.A.W., 145; 
recommendation of C.1.0., 42; dis- 


ability benefits law in New York 
state, 682. 
Social Services: 
Canada— 
provincial-municipal relations in public 


welfare services—text of address by 
H. Carl Goldenberg, at annual meeting 
of Canadian Welfare Council, 956. 


Social Welfare: 
resolution adopted at second session of 
I.L.0. Petroleum Committee, 265. 
Que.— 
amendments to Department of Social Wel- 
fare and of Youth Act, 618. 
Sask.: establishment of Department of Social 
Welfare and Rehabilitation, 746. 
Eire: provisions of Social Welfare Act, 254. 
Mexico: proceedings of national congress on 
labour and social welfare, 1519. 


Sound Hazards: 
Canada 
sound hazards in industrial plants, 10. 


South Africa: 
inquiry into trade union affairs and labour 
laws, 19. 
development of apprentice training, 151. 





Special Leave: 

Canada 

regulations governing prevailing rates em- 
ployees, 1571. 


Split Shifts: 
See Shifts. 


Sprinkler Systems: 
B 





legislative recommendation of Executive 
Committee (T. and L.C.), 269. 
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Stabilization: 
measures concerning stabilization of earn- 
ings of dock workers, recommended by 
I.L.0. Industrial Committee on Inland 
Transport, 1546. 


Staff Training: 
Canada— 

training program of the Public Service— 
report of Staff Training Branch of 
Civil Service Commission, 818. 

first aid training in Department of Labour 
introduced by Staff Training Division, 
9. 


Standard of Living: 

resolution on technical assistance for econ- 
omic development, adopted at thirty- 
second session of I.L.0., 1093. 

resolution. on Conditions of Life and Work 
of Indigenous Populations, adopted by 
Fourth Regional Conference of Amer- 
ican States, members of the I.L.0O., 
1534. 


Canada— 
resolution on foreign policy adopted at 
convention of C.C. of L., 1372. 
production relation to the standard of liv- 
ing—remarks of Minister of Labour at 
convention of T. and L.C., 1358. 
India: enactment of Coal Mines Labour 
Welfare Fund Act, 282. 


Standardization: 
British trade unionist’s impressions of 
American production techniques, 1517. 


State Insurance: 
India— 
provisions of Employees’ State Insurance 
Act (1948), 145. 


Statistics: 

resolution concerning statistics in inland 
transport industry, adopted by I.L.O. 
Industrial Committee on Inland Trans- 
port, 1549. 

recommendations of Royal Commission 
on Prices, 702. 

scope of regular work of Research and 
Statistics Branch, Department of 
Labour, increased to include Province 
of Newfoundland, 396. 


Statistics, Dominion Bureau of: 

labour month in brief—cost-of-living index, 
20, 140, 242, 374, 524, 674, 816, 948, 
1076, 1198, 1332, 1510. 

national income and_ expenditure in 
Canada (1946-1948), 711. 

foreign investments in Canada, 823. 

quarterly estimate of population—June, 
July and August, 1949, 1512. 

recommendations of Royal Commission 
on Prices, 702. 

expansion of manufacturing industry in 
Canada—memorandum of - statistics 
prepared by Industry and Merchan- 
dising Division, 1201. 


Statistics, Dominion Bureau of—Con. 

survey estimates on 1949 housing construc- 
tion, 1335. 

housing ‘construction in 1948, 400. 

price index indicates decrease in wholesale 
prices of general and residential build- 
ing materials, 1512. 

cost of study at Canadian universities, 1513. 


decline in average wages for male farm 


help during August, 1949, 1336. 
earnings and hours of male and female 


wage-earners and salaried employees 


in manufacturing (1947), 708. 
publications and reports— 


Survey of Production and Related Factors, 
i 


Canada Year Book (1948-49), 950. 


1949 edition of official handbook Canada, 


533. 


Statutory Holidays: 
See Holidays. 


Steam and Pressure Plants: 
Man.— 
provisions of Steam and Pressure Plants 
Act, 995. 


Steam Boilers: 
See Boilers. 


Steam Railways: 
See Railways. 


Steel Company of Canada: 
provisions of agreement reached between 
Company (Hamilton), and employees 
(United Steelworkers of America) , 
676; correction, 886. 


Steel Industry: 
Canada— 

provisions of agreement reached between 
Steel Company of Canada, Hamilton, 
and employees (United Steelworkers 
of America), 676; correction, 886. 

recommendations of C.C. of L., 559; inclu- 
sion under federal jurisdiction dis- 
cussed at convention, 1371. 

establishment of steel production mills, 
requested by T. and L.C., 554. 

US.A.: settlement of steel strike—pension 

and social insurance provisions of 
agreements reached between. United 
Steelworkers of America and Bethle- 
hem Steel Corporation, and other 
major steel producers, 1518; recom- 
mendations of Steel Industry (fact- 
finding) Board in report on dispute 
between United Steelworkers of 
America and companies of basic steel 
industry, 1340; industrial disputes over 
pension and welfare plans, 1339; 
Supreme Court rules on collective bar- 
gaining. on industrial pension plans, 
681; appeal for unity between A.F. of 
L. unions and U.M.W.A. to raise strike 
fund in support of striking steel- 
workers, 1518. 
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Stevedores: 


Canada— 
special Order under Unemployment In- 
surance Act re contributions of 
stevedores, 885. 


Stirrett, J. T., General Manager, Canadian 

Manufacturers’ Association: 

report on work of Association presented 
at annual meeting of C.M.A., 1098. 


Strike Votes: 


B.C.— 
changes in strike vote procedure urged by 
employer organizations in submission 
to Labour Relations Board, 1336; 
amendments to Industrial Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act urged by Execu- 
tive Committee (T. and L.C.), 268. 


Strikes and Lockouts: 


Canada— 

monthly summary of strikes and lockouts 
in Canada, 98, 204, 327, 475, 635, 771, 
903, 1033, 1151, 1290, 1469, 1607. 

statistics, 134, 238, 370, 512, 671, 812, 942, 
1070, 1193, 1328, 1508, 1652. 

number of workers covered by collective 
agreements compared with number of 
workers involved in strikes in 1946, 
1947 and 1948, 1521, 1522. 


developments in dispute between C.8.U. 
and dry cargo and passenger shipping 
companies operating ocean-going ves- 
sels of Canadian registry from East 
Coast ports, 719; text of letter distrib- 
uted by Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 
Minister of Labour, to trade unionists 
and interested citizens, 720. 


reply of Deputy Minister of Labour to 
proposals of C.8S.U. for settlement of 
East Coast deepsea shipping dispute, 
877. 

East_and West Coast Canadian Deep Sea 
Dry Cargo Shipping Companies, and 
employees, 589 (strike following Board 
procedure). 

statement of secretary-treasurer of T. and 
L.C., on effect of seamen’s strike on 
Britain, 1355. 

report of Arbitration Committee in dis- 
pute between certain steamship and 
stevedoring companies and employees 
(Halifax Longshoremen’s Association), 
53-54. 

summary of annual report Strikes and 
Lockouts in Canada and Other Coun- 
tries (1948), issued as supplement to 
Labour Gazette, 400. 

status of insured workers’ rights to benefit 
during labour disputes as set forth 
under Unemployment Insurance Act, 
1515: 

time-loss in building industry during first 
nine months of 1948, 249-50. 





Strikes and Lockouts—Con. 


Canada—Con. 
furniture strike in province of Quebec, 
1382, and the Asbestos strike, 1384— 
reports of president and general sec- 
retary, presented at convention of 
C.C.C.L., 1884; recommends recogni- 
tion of principle of compulsory strike 
when strike is declared legal, 1385. 
resolution adopted by Canadian Chamber 
of Commerce, 1526. 
B.C.: changes in strike vote procedure urged 
by employer organizations, in submis- 
sion to Labour Relations Board, 1336. 
Man.: legislative proposals of C.M.A., 531. 
N.B.: prohibition of strikes and lockouts 
pending conciliation. procedure under 
Labour Relations Act, 1567. 


Ont.: Bill to amend Rights of Labour Act 
(1944) not passed, 1001; recommenda- 
tions of Federation of Labour (C.C. 
of L.) 571, and Federation of Labour 
(T. and L.C.), re use of police in in- 
dustrial disputes, 571, 574. 


Que.: provisions of Labour Code, 615. 
Sask.: activities during 1948, 971. 


Other Countries— 

monthly summary of strikes and lockouts 
in other countries, 99, 205, 327, 475, 
636, 771, 908, 1034, 1151, 1290, 1470, 
1607. 

summary of annual report Strkes and 
Lockouts in Canada and Other Coun- 
tries (1948) issued as supplement to 
the Labour Gazette, 400. 

Australia: termination of ‘“Communist-in- 
spired” seven-weeks’ coal strike, 1207; 
provisions of Emergency Services Act 
of the State of Victoria, 253. 

India: statement of Pandit Nehru, Prime 
Minister of India, on government 
policy in regard to strike action by 
Communists, 405; prohibition of 
strikes and lockouts during concilia- . 
tion and adjudication proceedings 
under Industrial Disputes Act, 281-82; 
implementation of Industrial Truce 
resolution adopted at Industries Con- 
ference, 282; time loss from disputes 
during period December, 1948-Feb- 
ruary, 1949, 1086. 

Japan: industrial relations in occupied 
Japan—results of I.L.O. survey of 
economic and social conditions, 1226. 

New Zealand: statistics for 1947, 404-5. 

United Kingdom: statement of secretary- 
treasurer of Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada, on effect of seamen’s 
strike on Britain, 1355; report of 
National Coal Board (1948), 1221. 

USS.A.: strikes over industrial pension and 
welfare plans in steel, coal mining, 
automobile, aluminum and_ rubber 
industries, 1339; appeal for unity 
between A.F. of L. unions and 
U.M.W.A. to raise strike fund in sup- 
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Strikes and Lockouts—Con. 

port of striking steelworkers, 1518; 
pension and social insurance provisions 
of agreements reached between United 
Steelworkers of America and Bethle- 
hem Steel Corporation and _ other 
major steel producers, 1518; procedure 
for adjusting labour disputes in atomic 
energy plants—recommendations of 
special Commission, 682; termination 
of Chicago printers’ strike—provisions 
of agreement, 1342; compulsory arbi- 
tration provisions re disputes involv- 
ing public utilities and _ hospitals, 
deleted from Michigan strike control 
law, 1084. 


CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES: 
Construction—buildings and structures— 
bricklayers, Calgary, 135. 
building trades workers, Toronto, 513. 
carpenters, Coverdale, N.B., 1195; Glace 
Bay, New Waterford and Sydney, 944, 
1072; London, 1073; St. Catharines, 
944; Victoria, 240; Yarmouth, 1073. 
carpenters and building trades workers, 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, 1330, 1507. 
electricians, helpers and apprentices, Vic- 
tora, 135, 239,371. 
labourers, Toronto, 944. 
sheet metal workers, Toronto, 1508. 
shinglers, Victoria, 13830. 
Finance— 
government insurance workers, Saskat- 
chewan, 136, 239. 
Fishing and Trapping— 
salmon fishermen, tendermen, etc., British 
Columbia, 1507, 1653. 


Logging— 
loggers, Campbell River, B.C., 135, 239; 
Hope, B.C., 135. 


Manufacturing—animal foods— 
fish packers, Halifax, 136; Harbour Grace, 
943. 
meat packing plant workers, Hamilton, 
654. 


Manufacturing—boots and shoes (leather )— 
shoe factory workers, ‘Midland, 943, 1072; 
Quebec, 513; Toronto, 1195, 1329. 
Manufacturing—fur and leather products— 
fur factory workers, Winnipeg, 672, 814. 
tannery workers, Owen Sound, 135, 239. 
Manufacturing—metal products— 
aluminum processing factory workers, 
Kingston, 1073. 
baby carriage factory workers, Orillia, 944. 
electrical apparatus factory workers, 
Guelph, 1508; Peterborough, 1508, 
1654; Toronto, 944, 1073, 1194. 
farm implement factory workers, Brant- 
ford, 1195; Toronto, 1195, 
foundry workers, North Sydney, 1195. 
freight car wheels factory workers, Tren- 
ton, 239, 1073. 
hardware factory workers, Peterborough, 
1508. 
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CLASSIFICATION By INDUSTRIES—Con. 


Manufacturing—metal products—Con. 
metal factory workers, Hamilton, 944, 1071, 
1194, 1329, 1507; Kitchener, 136; 
Toronto, 1330, Watford, 814, 942, 
1071. 
motor vehicle factory workers, Oshawa, 


motor vehicle factory workers (door 
hangers), Windsor, 814, 944. 

motor vehicle factory workers (jitney 
drivers), Windsor, 943. 

pattern makers, Toronto, 672, 813. 

radiator foundry workers, Plessisville, 1654. 

railway car factory workers, Hamilton, 944, 
1071, 1194. 

steel and enamelled products factory 
workers, Hespeler, 1330, 1507. ) 

steel drum factory workers, Hamilton, 
1330, 1507. ) 

tool, machine and foundry workers, Ham-_ 
ilton, 136. . 

Manufacturing—miscellaneous products— | 

ice cream cone factory workers, Hamilton, 
944, 1072. | 

outdoor advertising sign workers, Van- — 
couver, 1654. 

stencil factory workers, Vancouver, 672, 
813, 943, 1071. 

toy factory workers, Montreal, 1330. 

upholsterers, Montreal, 1073; Vancouver, 
672, 813. 


Manufacturing—miscellaneous wood prod- 
ucts— 
box factory workers, Yarmouth, 1073. | 
furniture factory workers, Arthabaska and | 
Victoriaville, 135. 
furniture frame factory workers, Montreal, 
1508. 
sash and door factory workers, Saskatoon, | 
1073, 1194. I 
sawmill workers, Blairmore, 943. 
veneer and plywood factory workers, Mont 
Laurier, 1508. 
Wood heel factory workers, Montreal, 371, 
512. 
wood products factory workers, New West- 
minster, 1330, 1506. 
Manufacturing — non-metallic 
chemicals, ete — 
chemical factory workers, Bishopric, 1330, 
1507, 1653; Calgary, 1330, 1507; Shaw- 
inigam Falls, 513. 
crushed stone and cement block factory 
workers, Ottawa, 944, 1071. | 
optical lens factory workers, Edmonton, 
814, 948, 1071. 
vitreous tile factory workers, Kingston, 
1654. 
Manufacturing—printing and publishing— 
lithographers, London, Hamilton, Ottawa, 
Toronto, Montreal, 1078, 1194, 1329, | 
1506,.1653. 
web pressmen, Toronto, 1654. 
Manufacturing—pulp, paper 
products— 
paper box factory workers, Toronto, 1507. 






minerals, 


and paper 
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ee and its products— 
rubber factory workers, Toronto, 1653. 
rubber footwear factory workers, Kit- 
chener, 5138. 
tire factory workers, Hamilton, 1194; Kit- 
chener, 1194, 1653. 
factory workers New 
Toronto, 371. 


tire (mixers), 


tire factory workers (pocket builders), 


Kitchener, 1072. 
tire factory workers (press room), Kit- 
chener, 1507. 
factory workers 
Kitchener, 814. 


Manufacturing—textiles, clothing, etc — 
clothing factory workers, Montreal, 943. 
cotton factory workers, Welland, 371. 
hosiery factory workers, Plessisville, 814, 
942, 1071. 

knitting factory workers, Paris, 371, 512, 
671, 813. 

textile factory workers, St. Johns, 135, 239, 
371. 


tire (tread tubers), 


textile products factory workers, St. Lam- 
bert, 1329, 1506. 

woollen factory workers, Huntingdon, 371, 
512; Sherbrooke, 135. 

woollen yarn factory workers, St. 
cinthe, 371. 


Manufacturing—tobacco and lquors— 
soft drink factory workers, Windsor, 1329, 
1506, 1653. 
Manufacturing—vegetable foods, etc— 
bakery workers, Windsor, 1072, 1194; Win- 
nipeg and Selkirk, 672, 813. 


Hya- 


eandy factory workers, Montreal, 1329. 
Mining— 
asbestos miners, Norbestos, 513, 671, 813, 
942, 1071. 
asbestos miners, millworkers, etc., As- 
bestos, Black Lake, Coleraine, Nor- 
bestos, Thetford Mines, 513, 671, 818, 


942, 1071, 1193. 
coal miners, East Coulee, 1072; Glace Bay, 
239; Midlandvale, 1072; Stellarton, 
135: 
coal miners (loaders), New Waterford, 136, 
1653. 


fluorspar mine workers, St. Lawrence, New- 
foundland, 814, 942, 1071. 

gold miners, Tulsequah, B.C., 814. 

gold miners and mill workers, 
Bie 1656, 

gypsum quarry workers, Wentworth Creek, 
N'S.,.-10 


Hedley, 


iron ore miners, Bell Island, Newfound- 
land, 1329. 

strip coal miners, Bienfait-Estevan Field, 
135,° 239,. 371): 

Service—business and personal— 

burglar and fire alarm protection workers, 
Hamilton and Toronto, 135. 

cleaners and dyers, Vancouver, 240, 371. 


hotel barmen, waiters and apprentices, 
Quebec, 672, 813. 
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Strikes and Lockouts—Con. 


CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES—Con. 
Service—business and personal—Con. 
hotel employees, Montreal, 136. 
laundry and dry cleaning plant workers, 
Moose Jaw, 814, 948. 
laundry workers, Windsor, 1195. 


Trade— 
department store clerks, New Westminster, 
1330, 1507, 1653. 
gas and oil warehouse workers, drivers and 
helpers, Saint John, 136, 239. 
wholesale grocery warehouse workers, 
Windsor, 136. 


Transportatton—electric railways and local 
bus lines— 
bus drivers, mechanics, etc., St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, 1195, 1508, 1653. 
bus garage mechanics, Quebec, 1508. 


Transportation—other local and highway— 
taxi drivers, Saskatoon, 1195, 1329. 

truck drivers, Courtenay, Duncan, Nan- 

ailmo, Port Alberni, Victoria, 672, 813. 


Transportatton—water— 
seamen, Halifax, 672, 1072; Halifax and 
Montreal, 136; Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Quebec, British Columbia 
and foreign ports, 813, 948, 1072, 1194, 
ie ; Seattle, Washington, US.A., 
1654. 


Students: 
Canada— 

student-at-law held insurable under Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, 401. 

annual survey to find summer employment 
for university students, 244. 

shortage of mining engineers (students) 
enrolled at Canadian universities, 1081. 

employment and_ salary prospects for 
students of engineering and commerce 
classes of 1949 and 1950, 6. 

Careers in Natural Science and Engineer- 
wng—booklet issued by Department of 
Labour for students and counsellors, 
1515: 


Subsidies: 

Canada— 
restoration of subsidies on “milk, bread 
and other staples”, urged by C.C. of 

L. 1373. 

use of subsidies urged by C.C. of L., 556- 
57; remarks of Prime Minister, 559- 

60 


recommendations of T. and L.C., 1362. 


Sudbury General Workers’ Union: 
certification proceedings, 45, 586. 


Sugar Industry: 
recommendations of Inter-American Con- 
federation of Labour, 1392. 


Sugar Beet Industry: 
Canada— 
re trans-border movement of workers, 280, 
1333. 
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Sugar Beet Industry-——Con. 
Canada—C'on. 
international movement of farm workers, 
1333. 
movement of beet blockers to Montana, 
U.S.A. in 1948—report on Dominion- 
Provincial Farm Labour Program, 834, 
838, 840. 
reports of provincial directors of farm 
labour—Alberta, 279; Manitoba, 278; 
Saskatchewan, 278. 


Sullivan, J. A. (Pat): 
review of events leading to suspension of 
C8.U; by T. and L.C.. 831. 


Summer Employment: 
See Seasonal Employment; Students. 


Sunday Labour: 
Sask. — 
legislative recommendation of Executive 
Committee (T. and L.C.) re One Day’s 
Rest in Seven Act, 274. 
Australia: double pay for Sunday work, 1086. 
United Kingdom: provisions of Factories 
Act (1948) re employment of women 
and young workers, 16. 


Sunday Observance: 
Que.— 
enforcement of Lord’s Day Act requested 
by Federation of Labour (T. and 
Min Oren Rear 


Superannuation: 
See Pensions. 


Supervisors: 
US A— 
definition of “supervisor” broadened by 
INC LAR loo: 


Supreme Court of Canada: 
validity of rental regulations—statement of 
Government policy with respect to 

rent control, 1529. 


Survivors’ Insurance: 
US.A— 
Economic Report of President Truman to 
Congress, 1084. 


Sutherland, Donald J., Industrial Relations 
Officer, Department of Labour: 
retirement, 8238. 


Sweepstakes: 
Canada— 
legalization of hospital sweepstakes, re- 
quested by T. and L.C., 1363. 


Swiizerland: 
agreement on reciprocity with respect to 
social security benefits for certain 
nationals, concluded with Italy, 1345. 


Symposium: 
Canada— 
summary of proceedings of Symposium on 
Population Growth and Immigration 
into Canada. 961. 


Taft-Hartley Act (U.S.A.): 
remarks of Federal Minister of Labour at 
convention of Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, 1352. 
remarks of fraternal delegate of A.F. of L. 
at convention of Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, 1351. 
provisions of proposed Bill providing for 
repeal of Taft-Hartley Act and revival 
of Wagner Act, 253. 
ruling of N.L.R.B. under Act holds that 
union, as well as employer, liable for 
back pay in certain cases of discrim- 
ination against employees, 1344. 
N.L.R.B. decisions on inter-union 
boycotts, under “jurisdictional dis- 
pute” provisions of Act, 952. 
Chicago printers’ strike ended—terms of 
agreement, 1342. 
repudiation and repeal of Act sought by 
CIO, 42. 


first 


Take-Home Pay: 
Canada— 
enactment of national and provincial legis- 
lation for 40-hour week without reduc- 


tion in take-home pay, recommended 
by T. and L.C., 1361. 


Taverns: 
NS— 
revised regulations under Liquor Control 
Act, 1257. 


Sask.: new regulations under Liquor Act, 


Cs 


Taxation: 
Canada— 
recommendations of C.C. of L., 556-57, 558. 
recommendations of T. and L.C., 553. 


Alta.: new section under Town and Village 
Act, Improvement Districts Act, and 
Municipal District Act, re hospital 
tax, 1123. 


B.C.: abolition of three per cent sales tax 
recommended by Federation of 
Labour, 567. 

Ont.: recommendation of Federation of 
Labour re poll tax on single employed 
persons, 571. 

Sask.: provisions of Order under Health 
Services Act, 1129; revised and 


amended regulations under Hospital- 
ization Act, 74, 1258; removal of 
education tax requested by Executive 
Committee (T. and L.C.), 274. 


US.A.: resolution adopted by A.F. of L., 
39; passage of anti-poll tax bill urged 
by AGO xe42: 

See also Excess Profits Tax. 


Taylor, Hon. A. C., Minister of Agriculture 
(New Brunswick): 
report on Agricultural Production Confer- 
ence at Dominion-Provincial Farm 
Labour Conference, 276. 
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feachers: 

— Alta— 

amendment to School Act re disputes or 
disagreements between school boards 
and teachers, 1124. 

 Sask.: provisions of Teachers’ Salary Nego- 

| tiation Act (1949), 748, 1129. 





Teamsters’ Union: 

/UsSA— 

ruling of N.L.R.B. re employee’s back 
wages, 1344. 


Technical Education: 

~ Canada— 

report of supervisor of technical training, 
at meeting of Vocational Training 
Advisory Council, 855. 

provisions of Technical Education Act 

(1919) described in booklet on Voca- 

tional Training in Canada, issued by 

Federal Department of Labour, 842, 

844. 

regulations under Education Depart- 

ment Act and Public Schools Act, gov- 

erning technical courses, 746. 


Man.: 


Que.: amendments to Department of Social 
Welfare and of Youth Act, 613; 
revised regulations under ‘Trade- 


Schools Act, 613; provisions of Act to 
Facilitate the Establishing of Youth, 
613. 


Technical Information: 
United Kingdom— 
First Report of Committee on Indus- 
trial Productivity—accomplishments of 
Panel on Technical Information Ser- 
vices established to study methods of 
increasing output and quality of pro- 
duction, 1218. 


Technical Personnel: 
Canada— 
efforts of N.E.S. to check “export of 
brains”, 141. 
report on shortage of mining engineers, 
presented by Technical Personnel 
Branch, Department of Labour, 1081. 
employment and _ salary prospects for 
students in engineering, science and 
commerce, 6, and summer employment 
for university students, 244—reports 
of Technical Personnel Division, De- 
partment of Labour. 
supply of trained workers for textile 
industry provided by Provincial Insti- 
tute of Textiles—second annual report 
of Advisory Committee, 950. 


Ont.: 


Technical Selection: 
technical methods of selection in. inland 
transport industry—report of I.L.O. 


Industrial Committee on Inland 
Transport, 1548. 
Technical Training: 
Canada— 
amendment to Veterans Rehabilitation 
Act, 184. 


Technical Training—Con. 


India: I.L.0. establishes technical training 
centre to increase number of skilled 
production workers, 865. 


Technology: 
United Kingdom— 

First Report of Committee on Indus- 
trial Productivity—accomplishments of 
Panel on Technology and Operational 
Research established to study methods 
of increasing output and quality of 
production, 1218. 


Telephone Industry: 
Canada— 
number of workers covered by labour- 
management production committees, 5. 


Television: 
Canada— 
public ownership and Government control 
of television, as of radio broadcasting, 
urged by R.T.B., 565. 


Tennessee Valley Authority (U.S.A.): 

labour relations at T.V.A. projects praised 
by Joint Committee on Labour-Man- 
agement Relations of Eighty-First 
Congress, 1205. 

German trade union leaders study tech- 
niques of Tennessee Valley project, 
1206-7. 


Textile Industry: 
second session of Textiles Industrial Com- 
mittee of I.L.0., in Geneva, Switzer- 

land, 416. 


Canada— 

sixth annual report on primary textile 
industry compiled by Department of 
Labour, 1081. 

index numbers of wage rates in manufac- 
turing industry, 1941-1948, 1208. 

study on vacations with pay, October, 1947, 
407. 

resolution on devaluation and_ textiles 
adopted at convention of C.C. of L., 


1373. 

wages, hours and working conditions in the 
primary textiles industry, 1263-82— 
knitting, 1265; woollen yarn and 


cloth, 1272; cotton yarn and cloth, 
1274; rayon yarn and cloth, 1279. 


progress indicated in second annual 
report of Advisory Committee of Pro- 
vincial Institute of Textiles, 950. 


India: time loss from industrial disputes 
during period December, 1948-Feb- 
ruary, 1949, 1086; investigation into 
sources of fatigue and determination 
of suitable working conditions in cot- 
ton textile mills, 536. 

United Kingdom: First Report of Commit- 
tee on Industrial Productivity—accom- 
plishments of Panel on Technology 
and Operational Research established 
to study methods of increasing output 
and quality of production, 1218. 


Ont.: 
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Textile Industry—Con. 

Japan: employment conditions of girl 
workers in textile mills, 19; resolution 
adopted at second session of Textiles 
Committee of I.L.0. concerning tex- 
tile industry, 419. 


Textile Schools: 
Que.— 
provisions of Act to Facilitate the Estab- 
lishing of Youth, 613. 


Textile Workers’ Union of America: 
Canada— 
re disciplinary action taken by C.C. of L. 
against United Electrical Workers, 
1368. 
collective agreements, 1113. 
US.A.: German trade union leaders study 
American techniques, 1206-7. 


Theatres: 
Canada— 

Exchequer Court of Canada rules that 
worker (movie projectionist) is entitled 
to deduct union dues from wages in 
computing income tax for year 1945, 
819, 1083. 


Que.: legislative recommendation of Federa- 
tion of Labour (T. and L.C.) re safety 
conditions, 273. 

Sask.: inspections under Theatres and Cine- 


matographs Act during 1948, 973. 


Thompson, R. F., Director, Canadian Voca- 
tional Training: 
remarks at meeting of Vocational Train- 
ing Advisory Council, 853. 


Time-Loss: 
Canada— 
time-loss through strikes in 1948, 400. 
time-loss through strikes in building in- 
dustry during first nine months of 
1948, 249-50. 

India: time loss from industrial disputes 
during period December, 1948-Feb- 
ruary, 1949, 1086. 

New Zealand: time-loss through industrial 
disputes in 1947, 404-5. 


Tobacco Industry: 
international movement of farm workers, 
1333. 
Canada— 
transfer of tobacco workers from certain 
states in U.S.A. to Ontario in 1948— 
report on Dominion-Provincial Farm 
Labour Program, 834, 839. 
re trans-border movement of workers, 280. 
report of Ontario provincial director of 
farm labour on harvesting of crop, 278. 


Tobacco Products Industry: 
Canada— 
wages, hours and working conditions in 
tobacco products industry, 891. 
index numbers of wage rates in manufac- 
turing industry, 1941-1948, 1209. 


INDEX 


Tobacco Products Industry—Con. 

Canadia—C on. 
study on vacations with pay in manufac- 
turing industries, October, 1947, 408. 


Tobacco Workers’ International Union: 


Canada— 
collective agreements, 983. 
Tobin, Maurice J., Secretary of Labour 


US.A.): 

re proposed Bill providing for revival of 
Wagner Act and repeal of Taft- 
Hartley Act, 253. 


Toronto District Labour Council: 
re C.C. of L. convention, 1371. 


Graham, F., President, 
Development Bank: 
presents annual report to Minister of Fin- 
ance, 142. 


Towers, Industrial 


Town Planning: 
NS— 
recommendation of Executive Committee 
Otel, wand. Li. .570; 


Trade: 
Canada— 
labour month in brief—foreign trade in 
1948-49, 141, 242, 524, 674, 816, 1087, 
1549. 
monthly report on current employment 
conditions, 91, 199, 321, 469, 631, 898, 
1029. 
numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1948, 1521, 1525. 
Immigration, Emigration and External 
Trade—paper presented at Symposium 
on Population Growth and Immigra- 
tion into Canada, 967. | 
resolution on foreign trade adopted at con- 
vention of C.C. of L., 1372; other 
resolution, 556. 
increase in foreign trade urged by T. and 
L.C., 554; resolution adopted at con- 
vention, 1357. 
report on industrial activity, 378-79, 
385. 
Japan: economic policy in occupied Japan 
—results of I.L.0. survey of economic 
and social conditions, 1227. 
USS.A.: retail union members sponsor adver- 
tising campaign for their department 
store employer, 1348; resolution 
adopted by A.F. of L. re Reciprocal 
Trade Agreement Act, 39. 


Nfld.: 


Trade Disputes: 
See Industrial Disputes. 


Trade Schools: 
Canada— 
recommendations of T. and L.C., 1361. 
Man.: legislative recommendation of Execu- 
tive Committee (T. and L.C.), 271. 
Que.: revised regulations under Trade- 
Schools Act, 613. 


. 
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Trade Schools—Con. 
Sask.: amendment in Trade Schools Regu- 
lation Act (1939), 743; annual report 
of Department of Labour (1948), 972. 


Trade Union Membership: 
membership of Inter-American Confedera- 
tion of Labour, 1391. 

Canada— 

Thirty-Eighth Annual Report on Labour 
Organization in Canada, 1095. 

membership of C.C.C.L. as of May 31, 
1949, 1384-85. 

number of workers covered with collective 
agreements compared with trade union 
membership in 1946, 1947 and 1948, 
1522. 

chart re trade union membership and 
workers covered by collective agree- 
ments, 255. 

Ont. statement of policy issued by Labour 
Relations Board re interpretation of 
phrase “members in good standing”, 
1337. 

Sask.: membership at close of 1948 as shown 
in annual report of Department of 
Labour, 972. 

India: trade union organization in Dominion 
of India, 145. 

US.A.: membership of white collar unions, 
969, 970. 


Trade Unions: 
affihation with Free International Trade 
Union Centre recommended by Inter- 
American Confederation of Labour, 
1391. 


establishment of new international labour 
federation to oppose Communist 


WET .U., 955. 


formation of new world labour federation 
planned at meeting of T.U.C., C.1.0., 
and. A. of) L.,.5387. 


withdrawal of British, American and Dutch 
labour organizations from W.F.T.U. 
charged with operating as Communist 
propaganda agency, 251. 

increasing role of Labour in European 
Recovery Program—establishment of 
E.R.P. Trade Union Advisory Com- 
mittee, 953. 


meeting of international trade union sec- 
retariats, 535. 


I.L.O. establishes Fact-Finding and Con- 
ciliation Commission on Freedom of 
Association, 1227. 


resolution concerning the establishment of 
international machinery for safeguard- 
ing freedom of association, approved 
at thirty-second session of I.L.O., 1091. 


recommendations (to trade unions) of Sub- 
committee on Instability of Employ- 
ment, adopted by Building, Civil 
Engineering and Public Works Com- 
mittee of the I.L.0., 1539. 
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Trade Unions—Con. 


draft resolution of Subcommittee on In- 
dustrial Relations adopted by Building, 
Civil Engineering and Public Works 
Committee of the I.L.0., 1541. 

non-adoption of resolution by subcom- 
mittee of I.L.0. Committee on Coal 
Mining, 861. 

proposal of Director-General, approved by 
Governing Body of I.L.0., 863. 

trade union rights debated by Economic 
and Social Council of the United 
Nations, 535. 
Inter-American Confederation of Labour 
convention at Havana, Cuba, 1391. 
establishment of trade union scholarships 
favoured by Inter-American Confed- 
eration of Labour, 1392. 

resolution on the Right of Association. of 
Agricultural Workers, adopted by 
Fourth Regional Conference of Amer- 
ican States, members of the I.L.O., 
1533; 

annual convention of International 
Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron 
Shipbuilders, and Helpers of America, 
held in Montreal, Canada, 817. 

British trade unionist’s impressions of 
American production techniques, 1517. 

Canada— 

unemployment in trade unions as at 
March 31, 1949, 767; as at June 30, 
ee 1147; as at September 30, 1949, 
603. 

unemployment in 1948 as reported by 
trade unions, 472. 

statistics re unemployment in trade unions, 
345, 787, 1168, 1627. 
Thirty-Eighth Annual Report on Labour 
Organization in Canada, 1095. 
study of social tendencies in a union com- 
munity—sociological investigation of 
the city of Windsor, 821. 

Dominion legislative proposals of labour 
organizations: C.C.C.L., 561; C.C. of 
L., 556; R.TB., 563; T. and L.C., 552. 

Provincial legislateve proposals of labour 
organizations: Alberta Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.), 226; British Col- 
umbia Federation of Labour (C.C. of 
L.), 566; British Columbia Executive 
Committee (T. and L.C.), 268; Mani- 
toba Executive Committee (T. and 
L.C.), 269; Nova Scotia Provincial 
Executive (T. and L.C.), 567; Ontario 
Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.), 
570; Ontario Federation of Labour 
(T. and L.C.), 571; Quebec Provincial 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.), 
271; Saskatchewan Executive Com- 
mittee (T. and L.C.) 9273. 

annual conventions of labour organiza- 
Hons) CEC 13 79: © olan 
1364; T. and L.C., 1850; Quebec Pro- 
vincial Federation of Labour (T. and 
L.C.), 1202. 

quarterly conference of Executive Council 
of A.F. of L. held in Toronto, 1204. 
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Trade Unions—Con. 
Canadia—C on. 


Trade Unions—Con. 
Canadia—C'on. 


Canadian Seamen’s Union: suspension by 
T. and L.C., 831; review of events lead- 
ing to suspension, 831; T. and LC. 
convention report on expulsion of, 
1353—recommendations of Committee, 
1354, debate, 13854, President Ben- 
gough’s statement, 1354, effect on 
Britain, 1355, Frank Hall’s statement, 
1355, analysis of roll-call vote, 1356; 
text of open letter distributed by 
Minister of Labour to trade unionists 
and interested citizens re strike of sea- 
men (C.8.U.) at East Coast ports, 719. 

formation of West Coast Seamen’s Union 
of Canada, 1514. 

union dues and income tax: Exchequer 
Court of Canada holds that worker 
(movie projectionist) is entitled to 
deduct union dues from wages in com- 
puting income tax for year 1945, 819, 
1083; amendment to Income Tax Act 
bars deduction of union dues for 
income tax purposes, 819, 1083; union 
dues not deductible from income tax 
—statements by Minister of Finance 
and Minister of National Revenue, 
1333; amendment to Income Tax Act 
re deduction of union dues, moved in 
House of Commons by Stanley 
Knowles, M.P., 1512. 

formation of “anti-Communist” group by 
Frank ‘Hall, Vice-president, Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
es 


trade unions and pension plans, 697. 

inquiry as to disallowance of Trade Union 
Act, 249. 

clarification of safety rules by union of 
Dy andnls.C.the }CaN Rs and CoP. 
ordered by Board of Transport Com- 
missioners, 1512. 

five fundamentals of industrial peace— 
extracts from Labour Day address by 
Minister of Labour at Canadian 
National Exhibition, 1199. 

delegation of Italian free trade unionists 
welcomed by Minister of Labour, 525. 

extracts from radio address by L. W. 
Brockington, on growth of Canadian 
industry and trade unions, 1087. 

Orgamzed Labour and Immigration Policy, 
paper presented at Symposium on Pop- 
ulation Growth and Immigration. into 
Canada, 963. 

numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 1947 and 1948, by 
industry, 1521; in 1947, 255. 

extent of collective bargaining between 
unions and employers’ associations or 
groups, 21. 

recommendations of labour groups in 
briefs submitted to Royal Commission 
on Prices, 142. 

report on labour-management production 
committees by union affiliation, 675. 


progress in formation of labour-manage- 
ment production committees reported 
by L.M.C.S., Department of Labour, 
1199. 

Diamond Jubilee of Hamilton and District 
Trades and Labour Council, 148. 

T. and L.C. and C.C. of L. present briefs 
on working conditions of hourly-paid 
Government employees, 246. 

C.C.C.L.—Dominion legislative proposals, 
561; annual convention, 13879; ‘the 
employer and union organization of 
labour, presidential report of Gerard 
Picard at convention of, 1384; Civic 
Action Committee established by Con- 
federate Bureau, 1518; resolution on 
Trade Union Defence Fund, adopted 
at convention, 1386. 

C.C. of L—Dominion legislative proposals, 
556; provincial legislative proposals, 
B.C., 566, Ont., 570; annual conven- 
tion, 1364; statement on suspension 
of two affiliates, IU.M.MS.W. and 


U.E.R.M.W., 526; suspension of five — 


officials of U.E.R.M.W.A. for “slan- © 


derous and misleading” statements 
appearing in the UE News (Canadian), 
1083; disciplinary action taken 
by Executive Council against 


U.E.R.M.W.A. endorsed at convention : 


of C.C. of L., 1867-68; convention 


report on suspension of 1.U.M.M:S.W., | 


1374; statement on Communism in 
trade unions and political rights of 
members, issued by leaders of C.C. of 
L., 526; ‘withdrawal from W.F.T.U., 


527; resolution concerning withdrawal — 


from W.F.T.U. adopted at convention, 
1873; unification of all bona fide 
central labour organizations, sought in 
resolution adopted at convention, 1378; 
unions advised to seek wage increases, 
249; directs union winter school of 


University of Toronto (Ajax), 250; - 


educational program, 250, 820; sup- 
ports drive to organize ‘Toronto 
department store employees, 1378; 
recommends awarding of Government 
contracts on basis of fair list, 559; 
_resolution adopted at convention re 
labour relations in British Columbia 
and Quebec, 1371-72; views on use of 
injunctions in labour disputes, pre- 
sented to Government of New Bruns- 
wick, 575; moral support of Canadian 
workers sought by labour movement 
of Israel in message to convention of, 
1378. y 

T. and L.C.—Dominion. legislative pro- 
posals, 552; provincial legislative pro- 
posals, 266, 268, 269, 567, 571, 271, 273; 
annual convention, 1350; convention 
of Quebec Provincial Federation of 
Labour, 1202; co-operation with 
T.U.C. and A.F. of L. in formation of 
Free International Trade Union 
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Trade Unions—Con. 


Alta.: 


B.C. 


Man.: 


INU. 


Nfld.: 


Ns: 


Ont.: 


Centre, and denouncement of 
W.F.T..U., 1858; “good-will” meeting 
of management and labour (T. and 
L.C. unions) in Montreal, 250; recom- 
mendations re awarding of govern- 
ment-financed contracts, 1361; con- 
demns legislation prohibiting union- 
ization of police officers, 1363; attitude 
re travelling of union officers from 
Canada to the United States, 1364; 
rejects resolution proposing C.C. of L. 
—T. and L.C. affiliation, 1363; resolu- 
tion re freedom of association, adopted 
at convention, 1363. 


legislative recommendations of Fed- 
eration of Labour, 266. 


number of organizations and member- 
ship in 1947, 579; legislative proposals 
of Federation of Labour, 566, of Exec- 
utive Committee (T. and L.C.), 268; 
resolution concerning Labour Rela- 
tions Board adopted at convention of 
C.C. of L., 1871; amendments to In- 
dustrial Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act and Trade Union Act urged ky 
Executive Committee (T. and L.C.), 
268. 

legislative proposals of C.M.A., 531; 
legislative resolution re control, dom- 
ination or jurisdiction of trade unions 
in Canada, 999. 


procedure for certification of trade 
unions established under Labour Rela- 
tions Act, 1567; views of C.C. of L. on 
use of injunctions in labour disputes, 


575. 


report on labour organization, 386; 
unions recognized as members of T. 
and L.C—remarks of Minister of 
Labour in convention address, 1352; 
provisions of Trade Union Act, 3889; 
provisions of proposed Trade Union 
Bill, 1082. 


legislative proposals of provincial ex- 
ecutive (T. and L.C.), 567; amend- 
ments to Labour Code urged by Exec- 
utive Committee, 568; regulations 
under Trade Union Act, 1575; amend- 
ments to Trade Union Act, 1427. 


legislative proposals of Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of L.), 570, of Federa- 
tion of Labour (T. and L.C.), 571; 
statement of policy issued by Labour 
Relations Board re interpretation of 
phrase “members in good standing”, 
1337; Appeal Court dismisses action 
against union officials for inducing 
breach of contract, 620; Diamond Jub- 
ilee of Hamilton and District Trades 
and Labour Council, 143; amended 
provisions of Ontario Fire Depart- 
ment’s Act and Police Act re collec- 
tive bargaining and compulsory arbi- 
tration, 8; criticism of Labour Code 
by Federation of Labour, 571; amend- 


54479—72 


Trade Unions—Con. 


PIE 


Que.: 


Sask.: 


ments to Labour Relations Act (1948) 
requested by Federation of Labour 
(I and ‘Js.C.), 571-72. 


inquiry as to disallowance of Trade 
Union. Act, 249; amendments to Trade 
Union Act, 1486. 


annual convention of Quebec Pro- 
vincial Federation of Labour (T. and 
L.C.), 1202; efforts of trade union 
centres for enactment of adequate 
Labour Relations Act endorsed by 
C.C. of L., 1372; legislative recom- 
mendations of Federation of Labour 
(T. and L.C.), 271; introduction and 
withdrawal of Labour Code—opposi- 
tion of labour organizations, 247; pro- 
ceedings of industrial relations confer- 
ence at University of Montreal, 532; 
“good-will” meeting of management 
and labour (T. and L.C. unions) in 
Montreal, 250; statistical report issued 
by Laval University on collective 
agreements covering wage-earners— 
members of various labour organiza- 
tions, 148. 


legislative proposals of Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of L.), 718; legislative 
proposals of Executive Committee of 
T. and L.C., 273, 274; amendments to 
Trade Union Act, requested by Fed- 
eration of Lahour (C.C. of L.), 718, 
recommendation re public service em- 
ployees, 719. 


Australia: three unions ordered by Com- 


Italy: 


monwealth Arbitration Court to pay 
in sum withdrawn from banks to assist 
miners in “Communist-inspired” coal 
strike, 1207; provisions of Emergency 
Services Act of the State of Victoria, 
258s 

delegation of free trade unionists wel- 
comed to Canada by Federal Minister 
of Labour, 525. 


Malaya: Labour and Trade Union Organ- 


South 


ization in the Federation of Malaya 
and Singapore—report of Commission 
appointed to inquire into situation of 
labour and trade unions in Malaya, 
1086. 

Africa: inquiry into trade 
affairs and labour laws, 19. 


union 


United Kingdom: report on British trans- 


port system under first year of 
nationalization, 1338; annual report of 
National Coal Board, 1220; workers’ 
education advances at Oxford Univer- 
sity, 951; Transport and General 
Workers’ Union bars Communists, 
1203; National Union of Mineworkers 
withdraws from plan to fine pit 
absentees, 13; T.U.C —eighty-first 
meeting, 1388, statement on Commun- 
ist methods within British trade 
unions, 252, calls for action against 
Communists, 14, recommends suspen- 
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Trade Unions—Con. Trade Unions—Con. 


sion of W.F.T.U. activities, 14, resolu- 
tions concerning Communism and 
W.F.T.U. adopted at convention, 1390, 
proposals to raise labour productivity 
in industry, 11, report of General 
Council on productivity endorsed by 
conference of trade unions, 12, resolu- 
tion adopted in nationalization of 
- Insurance industry, 13889. 

Asia: organization of Asian Federation of 
Labour by I.L.0. Preparatory Com- 
mittee, 824. 

Germany: trade union leaders study US. 
techniques, 1206. 

India: number of registered unions in 
Dominion of India, 145; provisions 
of Indian Trade Unions Act as 
amended, 282. 


Japan: adoption of Trade Union law in Trades: 


occupied Japan—results of I.L.0. sur- 
vey of economic and social conditions, 
1226. 


USS.A.: 67th annual convention of A.F. of L., 


37; recommendation of A.F. of L. re Aitase 


U.N.ES.C.O., 39; tenth annual con- 
stitutional convention of C.1.0., 39; 
closer co-operation among organized 
labour of western hemisphere sought 
by C.1.0., 42; quarterly conference of 


Labour Statistics, 953; I.L.G.W.U. 
dedicates its third radio station, 952; 
expansion of social security and wel- 
fare program of I.L.G.W.U. to include 
vacation pay and retirement pensions, 
954; retail union members sponsor 
advertising campaign for their depart- 
ment store employer, 13438; social 
security plan of Kaiser-Frazer Corpor- 
ation for union members (U.A.W.), 
145; work pool designed to prevent 
lay-offs featured in contract between 
C.1.0. electrical workers and Amer- 
ican Pulley Company, 1206; policies 
adopted by A.F. of L. and C.I.O. units: 
—agreement to co-operate in obtain- 
ing improved contracts with manage- 


ment in machine cigar industry, 824. 
; 


Canada— 


trades designated under provincial appren- 
ticeship Acts, and apprentices regis- 
tered, 148. 

new and amended regulations under 
Apprenticeship Act, 1571; provisions 
of Tradesmen’s Qualification Act, 15739 


N.B.: provisions of Trades Examination Act, 


1568. 


Executive Council of A.F. of L. held United Kingdom: provisions of Act amend- 


in Toronto, Canada, 1204; role of 
labour press—proceedings of confer- 
ence of labour journal editors, 18; 


ing British Wages Councils Act (1945), 
402. 


settlement of steel strike—pensions Trades and Labour Congress of Canada: 


and social insurance provisions of 
agreements reached between United 
Steelworkers of America and major 
steel producers, 1518; appeal for unity 
between A.F. of L. unions and 
U.M.W.A. to raise strike fund in sup- 
port of striking steelworkers, 1518; 
T.V.A. labour relations praised by 
Joint Committee on Labour-Manage- 
ment Relations of the Eighty-First 
Congress, 1205; Communists barred 
from admission to National Maritime 
Union, 1342; policy of C.I.O. execu- 
tive re Communist activities, 824; 40- 
hour week for non-operating railway 
employees, 534; ruling of N.L.RB. 
under Taft-Hartley Act holds that 
union, as well as employer, liable for 
back pay in certain cases of discrim- 
ination against employees, 1344; first 
N.L.R.B. decisions on inter-union boy- 
cotts, under “jurisdictional dispute” 
provisions of Taft-Hartley Act, 952; 
monopoly charges against labour 
unions heard by Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, 1205; summary of 
studies on organization of “white col- 
lar” workers, 969; German trade union 
leaders study American trade_ union 
techniques, 1206; legislation in Louisi- 
ana in 1948, 623; review of book The 
Gift of Freedom, issued by Bureau of 


proceedings of 64th annual convention, 


Dominion legislative program, 552. 

annual convention of Quebec Provincial 
Federation of Labour, 1202. 

provincial legislative proposals of Alberta 
Federation of Labour, 266; British 
Columbia Executive Committee, 268; 
Manitoba Executive Committee, 269; 
Nova Scotia Executive Committee, 
567; Ontario Federation of Labour, 
571; Quebec Provincial Federation of 
Labour, 271; Saskatchewan Executive 
Committee, 273. 

Canadian Seamen’s Union—suspension, 
831, convention report on expulsion, 
1353; statement of secretary-treasurer 
on effect of seamen’s strike on Britain, 
1355. 

text of statement issued in reply to A.F. 
of L. criticism re Communist influence 
in T. and L.C., 243, 244. 

attitude towards W.F.T.U., 251. 

retirement of John W. Buckley, General 
Secretary-Treasurer, 1360. 

affiliation of trade union members in 
Canada in 1947 and 1948, 1096. 

number of wage-earners covered by col- 
lective agreements—statistical report 
issued by Laval University, 148. 

membership of chartered or affiliated 
unions in Saskatchewan, 972. 
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Trades and Labour Congress of Canada— 
Con. 
number of labour-management production 


committees affiliated with T. and 
TiGs O18 
rejects resolution proposing affiliation 





with C.C. of L., 1863. 

extracts from President’s Labour Day mes- 
sage, 1077; from New Year’s message, 
4 


relationship with Newfoundland Federa- 
tion of Labour, 386. 

opposition to proposed Quebec Labour 
Code, 247. 

“oood-will” meeting of management and 
labour (T. and L.C. unions) in Mon- 
treal, 250. 

submits brief to Royal Commission on 
Prices, 142. 

Diamond Jubilee of Hamilton and District 
Trades and Labour Council, 143. 
address of Canadian fraternal delegate to 

convention of A.F. of L., 38. 

See also various subject headings. 


Trades Schools: 
See Schools. 


Trades Union Congress: 
See British Trades Union Congress. 


Tradesmen’s Qualifications: 
Alta.— 
provisions of Act, 1573. 


Traffic: 
Alta.— 
amendment to Vehicles 
Traffic Act, 1124. 


and Highway 


Training: 

resolution of Subcommittee on Recruit- 
ment and Training adopted by Build- 
ing, Civil Engineering and Public 
Works Committee of the I.L.O., 1540. 

recruiting and training of labour in under- 
developed countries—extracts from 
address by V. C. Phelan, Director, 
Canada Branch, I.L.0., before United 
Nations Scientific Conference, 1346. 

resolution on retraining of physically in- 
capacitated miners, adopted by sub- 
committee at meeting of I.L.O. Com- 
mittee on Coal Mining, 860. 

training manpower for the petroleum in- 
dustry—report of I.L.O. Petroleum 
Committee (second session), 262. 

Canada— 

training unemployed persons for gainful 
employment, under Dominion-Provin- 
cial agreements, 1080. 

amendment to Veterans 
Act, 184. 

amendments to Apprenticeship Agreements 
—encouragement of pre-employment 
training for apprentices, 152. 

training for apprentices in building trades, 
675. 


Rehabilitation 


Training—Con. 
Canada—Con. 

Apprenticeship in Canada—review of book- 
let issued by Training Branch, Federal 
Department of Labour, 146. 

training program of the Public Service— 
report of Staff Training Branch of 
Civil Service Commission, 818. 

first aid training in Department of Labour, 


placement by National Council of Cana- 
dian Universities, of DP’s with Euro- 
pean university training, reeommended 
by N.E.C., 819. 


development in training program of 
Department of Reform Institutions, 
533; establishment of training school 
for firefighters, requested by Federa- 
tion: of Labour (T. ‘and L.C.); 575. 


Ont.: 


Tramways: 
See Transportation. 


Trans-Canada Highway: 
completion urged by T. and L.C., 1363. 


Transport: 
technical methods of selection in inland 


transport industry—report of I.L.0O. 
Industrial Committee on Inland Trans- 
port, 1548. 
Canada— 
R.T.B. oppose international highway trans- 
port, 564. 


United Kingdom: report on British trans- 
port system under first year of nation- 
alization, 1338. 

See also Air Transport; Inland Transport. 


Transport and General Workers’ Union: 
Transport and General Workers’ Union 
bars Communists, 1203. 


Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers’ Union: 
Canada— 
certification proceedings, 45, 46, 289, 584- 
85, 588. 
conciliation proceedings, 53. 
Transportation: 
- Canada— 


monthly report on current employment 
conditions, 321, 1144, 1599. 

numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1948, 1521, 1525; in 
1947, 256, 259. 

Seasonality of Employment in Canada— 
extent of employment and unemploy- 
ment in transportation, 1210, 1213. 

increase in wage rate index in 1948, 525. 

index numbers of wage rates in transpor- 
tation and communication (1941-1948), 
1209. 

extent of collective bargaining between 
unions and employers’ associations or 
groups, 27. 


cli 
Transportation—C on. 
Canada—Con. 
number of workers covered by labour- 
management production committees, 
5. » 
activities of N.E.S. re farm labour move- 
ments, 678-79. 
re transportation costs of transferred farm 
workers, 280. 
Transportation and Immigration, paper 
presented at Symposium on Popula- 
tion. Growth and Immigration into 


Canada, 966. 
Nfld.: report on industrial activity, 378-79, 
385. 


Australia: double pay for Sunday work 
granted to shift workers on tramways, 
1086. 

United Kingdom: labour-management co- 
operation extended to include trans- 
port system, 951. 


Trapping: 
Canada— 
numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1948, 1521, 1523; in 
1947, 256, 257. 


Truman, Harry S., President, United States 

of America: 

summary of Economic Report to Congress, 
1083. 

signs Fair Labour Standards Amendments 
of 1949, 1520. 

urges hiring of physically handicapped, 
1343. 

calls conference on industrial safety, 823. 


Tuberculosis: 
Canada— 

suitable employment for tuberculous veter- 
ans sought by Department. of Vet- 
erans Affairs and N.ES., 527. 

x-ray examinations for everyone in the 
province of Quebec, requested by 
C.C.C.L., 1886. 


Turn-over: 
See Labour Turn-over. 


Unemployment: 
I.L.0. report on unemployment in 25 coun- 
tries, 968. 
I.L.0. survey of employment in 17 coun- 
tries, 1228. 


recommendations and resolutions of Sub- 
committee on Instability of Employ- 
ment, adopted by Building, Civil En- 
gineering and Public Works Commit- 
tee of the I.L.0., 1538-40. 

Canada— 

labour month in brief—unplaced appli- 
cants, 3, 139, 241, 373, 523, 673, 815, 948, 
1075, 1197, 1331, 1509. 

unemployment in trade unions as at 
March 31, 1949, 767; as at June 30, 
1949, 1147; as at September 30, 1949, 
1603. 

unemployment in 1948 as reported by 
trade unions, 472. 


INDEX 


Unemployment—C on. 
Canada—C'on. 


unemployment among older workers in 


post-war period (1945-49), 1392. 


tabular report on unemployment in trade 


unions, 345, 787, 1168, 1627. 
provincial-municipal relations 
welfare, 958. 
discussion at quarterly meeting of N.E.C., 


1202; recommendations of Committee, 
819. 


in public 


training unemployed persons for gainful | 


employment, 853, 855, 1080. 


recommendations of C.C. of L., 559; re- | 


marks of Minister of Labour, 560. 


C.C. of L. urges establishment of public © 


works program to combat unemploy- 
ment, 1373. 
danger of depression—convention address 


of A. R. Mosher, President, C.C. of L.,. 


1367. 
resolution adopted at convention of T. and — 
L.C., 1361. 
Man.: amendment to Social Assistance Act, — 
998. . 
Nfld.: re government assistance, 382. 
N.8.: Executive Committee of T. and L.C. 


requests—government assistance to 
unemployed persons who have ex- 


hausted unemployment benefits, 569; — 


repeal of Poor Rehef Act, 569; public 
works program to relieve unemploy- 
ment, 570. 

Ont.: 
lished by Regional Office of U.I.C. to 


assist older unemployed workers, 529; — 


<e6mee 


activities of Counselling Service estab-_ 








public works program to relieve un- 
employment requested by Federation — 
of Labour (C.C. of L.) 570-71, by Fed- P 


eration of Labour (T. and L.C.), 574. 


United Kingdom: duration of unemployment 


among British workers, 17; unemploy- 


ment as at November, 1948, 252; Dis- — 


tribution of Industry—Government’s 


policy reviewed in White Paper pub-_ 
lished by Board of Trade, 533; situa- 


tion in “Development Areas” as de- 
fined under Distribution of Industry 
Act, 533; compensating redundant 
miners—annual report of National 
Coal Board, 1222. 

Eire: 
Welfare Act, 254. 

US.A.: Economic Report of President 
Truman to Congress, 1083-84; indus- 
trial depressed areas to receive federal 
unemployment aid, 1204; work pool 
designed to prevent lay-offs featured 
in contract between C.1I.O. electrical 
workers and American Pulley Com- 
pany, 1206. 


Unemployment Insurance: 
Canada— 


monthly report on statistics, 77, 189, 314, 
463, 625, 750, 883, 1008, 1131, 1259, | 


1260, 1442, 1580. 


non-contributory scheme under Social 
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Unemployment Insurance—Con. 
Canada—C'on. 

digest of selected decisions of Umpire 
under Unemployment Insurance Act, 
75, 187, 312, 460, 623, 749, 882, 1006, 
1129, 1440, 1578. 

monthly report on insurance registrations, 
77, 190, 314, 463, 626, 751, 884, 1009, 
1131, 1262, 1443, 1581. 

tabular report of statistics, 119, 223, 355, 
497,. 656;, 797,. 927,, 1055, 1178,' 1313; 
1491, 1637. 

growth of fund—amount as at November 
30, 1948, 141, 225. 

amendments to Act re contributions and 
benefit regulations, 884, 1132. 

annual renewal of unemployment insurance 
books, 246. 

eighth annual report of UI.C. (1948-49), 
950 


fortieth meeting of National Employment 
Committee (U.I.C.), 315. 

clarification of certain sections of Act, dis- 
cussed at quarterly meeting of N.E.C., 
1202. 

exemption of part-time subsidiary work 
under Unemployment Insurance Act, 
401. 

status of insured workers’ rights to benefit 
during labour disputes as set forth 
under Act, 1515. 

special Orders under Act re contributions 
of election employees and stevedores, 
885. 

proposed regulations governing payment 
of benefit to fruit and vegetable 
workers in off-season, 317. 

real estate agents excluded from coverage 

. of Unemployment Insurance Act, 249. 

student-at-law held insurable under Un- 
employment Insurance Act, 401. 

statement of Paul E. Cété, Parliamentary 
Assistant to Minister of Labour, on 
amendment to Act re payment of 
benefits for time lost through illness, 
1333. 

Semi-Annual Report of Hirings and Sep- 
arations, prepared by N.ES., 1022. 

triennial convention of U.I.C. Association, 


activities of Counselling Service estab- 
lished by Ontario Regional Office to 
assist older unemployed workers, 529. 

report on unemployment insurance situa- 
tion, presented at annual meeting of 
C.M.A. by C.A.L. Murchison, Em- 
ployers’ Representative, U.I.C., 1080. 

services of U.I.C. available to Province of 
Newfoundland, 394. 

recommendations of C.C.C.L., 1386. 

adoption of report submitted at conven- 
tion of C.C,, of L., 1375. 

amendments to Act recommended by C.C. 
of L., 558; remarks of Prime Minister, 
559-60. 

amendments in Act advocated by T. and 
L.C., 553; recommends reduction of 
overtime, payment at “recognized 


Unemployment Insurance—C on. 
Canada—Con. 
overtime rate”, and institution of five- 
day week, for employees of UIC., 
1361; other resolutions, 1361. 
Alta.: provision of coverage for certain 
seasonal employees requested by Fed- 
eration of Labour, 268. 
Nfld.: enforcement of Act in tenth province, 
394, 886. 
Eire: contributory scheme 
Welfare Act, 254. 
Japan: Unemployment Insurance Law of 
occupied Japan—results of I.L.O. sur- 
vey of economic and social conditions, 
1225. 
: race bias results in refusal of insur- 
ance benefit, 1519; Economic Report 
of President Truman to Congress, 
1084. 


under Social 


Unemployment Insurance Advisory Com- 
mittee: 
annual report on financial condition of 
unemployment insurance fund—rec- 
ommendations, etc., 1444. 


Unfair Labour Practices: 


N.B— 
prohibited under Labour Relations Act, 

1567. 

Nfld.: provisions of proposed Trade Union 

Bill, 1082. 

Ont.: amendment to Labour Relations Act 
(1948) requested by Federation of 
Labour, 572. 


Sask.: amendment to Trade Union Act re- 
quested by Federation of Labour, 718. 

India: provisions of Indian Trade Unions 
Act as amended, 282. 


Unification: 
See Labour Unity. 


Union Dues: 
Canada— 

amendment to Income Tax Act bars 
deduction of union dues for income 
tax purposes, 819, 1083. 

Exchequer Court of Canada holds that 
worker (movie projectionist) is en- 
titled to deduct union dues from 
wages in computing income tax for 
year 1945, 819, 1083. 

union dues not deductible from income 
tax—statements by Minister of Fin- 
ance and Minister of National Rev- 
enue, 1333. 

amendment to Income Tax Act re deduc- 
tion of trade union dues, moved in 
House of Commons by Stanley 
Knowles, M.P., 1512. 

exemption from income tax requested by 
COCrot L55338%3. 

increase in monthly dues of C.C.C.L. 
members, 1387. 

Bill to amend I.R.D.I. Act, not passed, 
525, 1122. 
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Union Dues—Con. 
Ont.: amendment to Labour Relations Act 


(1948) requested by Federation of 
Labour, 572. 
Union Label: 
Canada— 


resolution adopted by C.C. of L., 1378. 


Union-Management Production Committees: 
See Labour-Management Production Com- 
mittees. 


Union Organization: 
See Labour Organization. 


Union Recognition: 
India— 
provisions of Indian Trade Unions Act as 
amended, 282. 


Union Security: 

Canada— 

recommendation of C.C. of L., 1872. 
Alta.: legislative recommendation of Fed- 
eration of Labour, 267. 

Que.: union security provisions in collective 
agreements—statistics published by 
Laval University, 5382. 


Union Shop: 
Ont.— 

amendment to Labour Relations Act 
(1948) requested by Federation of 
Labour, 572. 
union security provisions in collective 
agreements—statistics published by 
Laval University, 532. 
amendment to Trade Union Act re- 
quested by Federation of Labour, 718. 


Que.: 
Sask.: 


Union Winter School: 
Canada— 
union winter school at University of 
Soe (Ajax) directed by C.C. of 
TOOL 


United Association of Journeymen and 
Apprentices of the Plumbing and 
Pipefitting Industry of the United 
States and Canada: 

Canada— 
collective agreements, 1113, 1245. 


United Association of Journeymen Plumbers 
and Steamfitters: 
Canada— 
legal decision re, 620. 


United Automobile Workers: 
Canada— 
proposes constitutional amendment re rep- 
resentation and voting at convention 
OL (GC rorr ei s74. 
study of social tendencies in a union com- 
munity—sociological investigation of 
the city of Windsor and U.A.W. as 
re segment of labour movement, 


INDEX 


United Automobile Workers—Con. 

US.A.: re industrial disputes over pension 
and welfare plans in automobile in- 
dustry, 1839; wage rates and prices 
reduced at General Motors Corpora- 
tion, 404; re proposed Ford pension 
plan, 1341; 
Kaiser-Frazer Corporation and U.A.W., 
145; re white collar unionism, 970. 


United Bakery and Confectionery Workers: 


Canada— 
collective agreement, 598. 


United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink 
and Distillery Workers of America: 
Canada— 
certification proceedings, 975. 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America: 
Canada— 
collective agreements, 62, 447, 732, 984, 
1244, 1245, 1418. 
re resolution on foreign trade adopted at 
convention of T. and L.C., 1857. 


United Electrical Workers: 
Canada— 

collective agreements, 446, 448, 599, 600, 
601,875, 1113. 

statement of C.C. of L. on suspension of 
affiliated union, 526. 

suspension of five officials from C.C. of L. 
for “slanderous and misleading” state- 
ments appearing in UE News (Cana- 
dian), 1083. 

C.C. of L. convention proceedings—discip- 
linary action taken by Executive 


Council against union, endorsed, © 
1367-68; action re suspension of © 
ILUM.MS.W., 1374; resolutions on ~ 


foreign trade rejected, 1872; re resolu- 
tion adopted, 1373; opposition to pol- 
itical action policy, 1377; re with- 
drawal of C.C. of L. from W.F.T.U., 
13ic. 


United Fishermen and Allied Workers’ | 


Union: 
Canada— 
certification proceedings, 1104, 1234. 
re resolution on foreign trade adopted at 
T. and L.C. convention, 1357. 


United Garment Workers of America: 
Canada— 
re expulsion of C.S.U., 1357, T. and L.C. 
convention, 1360, and resolution on 
foreign trade adopted at T. and L.C. 
convention, 1357. 


United Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers of 
America: 
Canada — 
conciliation proceedings, 431, 729, 1236, 
1402, 1555. 


social security plan of 
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United Grain Elevator Workers’ Union: 
Canada— 
certification proceedings, 975, 1234. 
conciliation proceedings, 52. 


United Kingdom: 
See various subject headings. 


United Mine Workers of America: 
Canada— 

certification proceedings, 1234, 1401. 

collective agreements, 64, 875. 

Government research in process to convert 
coal to oil and avert unemployment 
in Maritime coal mines, suggested by 
U.M.W.A. in memorandum to Domin- 
ion Coal Board, 1202. 


US.A.: monopoly charges against labour 
unions heard by Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, 1205; re industrial 
disputes over pension and welfare 
plans in coal mining industry, 1339. 


United Nations: 
text of Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, adopted by General Assembly, 
162. 


survey of national plans for full employ- 
ment and economic security, 1228. 

Third Report of I.L.0. to the United 
Nations, 960. 

I.L.0. establishes Fact Finding and Con- 
ciliation Commission on Freedom of 
Association, 1227. 

proposed United Nations Charter of the 
Rights of the Child—report of Govern- 
ing Body of I.L.O. at 108th session, 
864. 

forced labour and trade union 
debated by Economic 
Council, 535. 

report of Governing Body of I.L.O. at 
108th session, concerning forced labour, 
864. 

inquiry into practice of forced labour, 
postponed, 1227. 

International Children’s Emergency Fund 
supported by C.C. of L., 13878; resolu- 
tions adopted at convention, 556, 1372. 

support of Organization by Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce, 1527. 

support reaffirmed by C.I.0O., 42. 


rights 
and Social 


United Nations Commission on Human 
Rights: 


further action to be undertaken, 163. 


United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization: 
recommendation of A.F. of L. re trade 
unions, 39. 


United Nations Scientific Conference: 
extracts from address by V. C. Phelan, 
Director, Canada Branch, I.L.0., on 
recruiting and training of labour in 

underdeveloped countries, 1346. 


United Office and Professional Workers of 
America: 
Canada— 
collective agreements, 298. 
ee of white collar union, 
970. 


United Packinghouse Workers of America: 
Canada— 
certification proceedings, 1552. 
collective agreements, 174, 298, 445. 
re inclusion of meat packing industry 
under Federal government jurisdic- 
tion, 1371. 


United Rubber Workers: 
US.A— 
re industrial disputes over pension and 
welfare plans in rubber industry, 1339. 


United States: 
See various subject headings. 


United States—Canada Industrial Mobiliza- 
tion Committee: 


formation announced by Department of 
External Affairs, 529. 


United Steelworkers of America: 
Canada— 

provisions of agreement reached between 
Steel Company of Canada, Hamilton, 
and employees, 676; correction, 886. 

collective agreements, 64, 297, 299, 447, 602, 
Hole L245 n A417; 

C.C. of L—re disciplinary action taken 
against United Electrical Workers, 
1368; adoption of resolution on foreign 
trade submitted at convention, 1372; 
re National Committee for Racial 
Tolerance, 1377. 


US.A.: report of Steel Industry (fact finding) 
Board re industrial dispute, 1340; 
settlement of steel strike—pension and 
social insurance provisions of agree- 
ments reached between United Steel- 
workers of America and Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation and other major 
steel producers, 1518; Supreme Court 
rules on collective bargaining on 
industrial pension plans, 681; re indus- 
trial disputes over pension and welfare 
plans in steel industry, 1339; decision 
of N.L.R.B. on inter-union boycott, 
952, 953; re white collar unionism, 
970; re labour relations and collective 
bargaining, 707. 


United Textile Workers of America: 
Canada— 
collective agreements, 873. 
re T. and L.C. convention, 1360. 


Universal Declaration of Human Rights: 
text of Declaration, 162. 
action of I.L.0. in regard to Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights—report 
of Governing Body of I.L.0. at 108th 
session, 864. 
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Universities: 
Canada— re 
cost of study at Canadian universities, 
1513: 


annual survey to find summer employment 
for university students, 244. 

placement of graduates by N.ES. in 1949— 
remarks of Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 
Minister of Labour, 1200. 

plans for placement a 1950 university 
graduates—text of letter sent by 
Deputy Minister of Labour to all 
Canadian universities, 1200. 

prospective employment for new graduates 
in engineering, 1513. 

shortage of mining engineers (students) 
enrolled at Canadian universities, 1081. 

employment and salary prospects for 
students in engineering and commerce 
—quarterly bulletin of Technical 
Personnel Division, Department of 
Labour, 6. 

placement by National Council of Cana- 
dian Universities, of displaced persons 
with European university training in 
suitable employment, recommended by 
N.E.C., 819. 

educational program of C.C. of L., 250, 

United Kingdom: workers’ education 

advances at Oxford University, 951. 


University of Alberta: 
assistance in educational 
C:@, of *L., 820. 
legislative recommendations of Federation 
of Labour, 267. 


program of 


University of British Columbia: 
assistance in educational 


C.C. of L., 820. 


program of 


University of Manitoba: 
assistance in educational 


C.C. of L., 820. 


program of 


University of Montreal: 
proceedings of conference on The Economic 
Aspects of Industrial Relations, 532. 


University of Saskatchewan: 
assistance’ in educational 


C.C. of L., 820. 


program of 


University of Toronto: 
study of social tendencies in a union 
Community—sociological investigation 
of the city of Windsor, reproduced 
as pamphlet by Institute of Indus- 
trial Relations, 821. 


assistance in educational program of 
C.C. of L., 820. 

union winter school at Ajax directed by 
C.C. of \IL.,, 250. 


University of Western Ontario: 
assistance in educational 


C.C. of L., 820. 


program of 


Upholsterers’ International Union of North 
America: 
Canada— 
collective agreement, 874. 


Vacations With Pay: 

adoption of Convention No. 72 (Holidays 
with Pay) at thirty-second session of 
L.L.O., 1093. 

resolution concerning the Full Benefit 
of Holidays With Pay, adopted 
by Fourth Regional Conference of 
American States, members of the 
LG.02, 1538: 

paid holidays for young workers—discus- 
sion by subcommittee at meeting of 
I.L.O. Committee on Coal Mining, 
859. 

annual holidays with pay for young 
workers on inland waterways—recom- 
mendation of Subcommittee of I.L.O. 
Industrial Committee on Inland Trans- 


port, 1547. 
Canada— 
regulations governing prevailing rate 


employees, 1571. 

remarks of Minister of Labour at T. and 
L.C. convention concerning prevailing 
rate employees, 1353, 1512. 


provincial legislation on vacations with | 


pay, 408-9. 
study on vacations with pay in manufac- 
turing industries, October, 1947, 407-15. 


two weeks’ annual vacations with pay 
requested by C.C. of L., 1373. 


two weeks’ holidays with pay for all 
Dominion ‘Government employees, 
recommended by T. and L.C., 1361; 
recommends. statutory holidays with 
pay for employees in industry, 1361. 

request of T. and L.C. and C.C. of L. on 
behalf of hourly-paid Government 
employees, 246. 


vacations with pay in certain industries— 
brewery products, 890; tobacco products, 


893. 
edible animal products, 1445—dairy 
products, 1446, 1453; meat products, 


1446, 1458; fish canning and packing, 
1447, 1461. 

electrical products, 1133—electrical 
machinery and apparatus, 1134; radio 
sets and parts, 1139. 

flour milling, 1588; bread and cake 
baking, 1583; biscuit manufacturing, 
1586; confectionery manufacturing, 
1589; fruit and vegetable canning, 
1595. 


fur products, 80. 


leather and its products, 83—leather 
tanning, 83; boot and shoe industry,. 
86. 


primary textiles industry, 1264—knitting, 
1268; woollen yarn and cloth, 1272; 
cotton yarn and cloth, 1277; rayon 
yarn and cloth, 1280. 
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Vacations With Pay—Con. 
Canada—Con. 
vacations with pay in certain industries— 


on. 
printing and publishing, 1009-22—daily 
newspaper industry, 1012; job printing 
and publishing, 1019; lithographing and 
photo engraving, 1021. 
production and distribution of electric 
current, 192. 
pulp and paper industry, 752; paper box 
industry, 762. 
provisions of revised Orders under 
Labour Act—No. 5 (General Order) ; 
No. 15 (coal mining); No. 6 (con- 
struction industry), 1439-40; amend- 
ment to Holidays With Pay Order 
(No. 6) under Labour Act, covering 
workers employed in construction 
industry, 1002. 
amendment to Annual Holidays Act 
providing two weeks’ vacation with 
pay, requested by Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of L. ), 567; two weeks’ 
vacation with pay for all workers 
recommended by Executive Commit- 
tee (T. and L.C.), 269. 
regulations under Vacations With 
Pay Act governing construction 
workers in Greater Winnipeg, 1256; 
withdrawal of Bill to amend Vacation 
With Pay Act, 998; legislative recom- 
mendations of Executive Committee 
GEo ande, Ge) 270, 


two weeks’ vacation with pay for all 
industrial workers, requested by Exec- 
utive Committee of T. and L.C., 568. 


Bills to amend Hours of Work and 
Vacations With Pay Act, not passed, 
1001; administration of Hours of Work 
and Vacations With Pay Act criti- 
cized by Federation of Labour (C.C. 
of L.), 570; amendments to Hours of 
Work and Vacations With Pay Act 
requested by Federation of Labour 
(T. and L.C.), 573; recommends statu- 
tory holidays with pay for firefighters, 
Sy ise 
Que.: legislative recommendations of Federa- 
tion of Labour, 272. 
Sask.: amendments to Annual Holidays Act 
recommended by Federation of Labour 
(C.C. of L.), 719; legislative recom- 
mendation of Executive Committee 
ley CL) ira 


number of holidays with pay in- 
creased under Factories Act, 285. 
United Kingdom: number of workers receiv- 

ing holidays with pay, 144. 

US.A.: expansion of paid-vacation clauses in 
collective agreements, 1518-19; expan- 
sion of social security and welfare 
program of I.L.G.W.U. to include 
vacation pay and retirement pensions, 
954; provisions of contract signed 
between International Brotherhood of 
Paper Makers and Gould Paper Com- 
pany, Lyons Falls, N.Y., 1206. 


Alta.: 


isn Gee 


Man.: 


NS 


Ont. 


India: 


Cvlk 
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Vancouver Civic Employees: 


re expulsion of C.S8.U., 1355. 


Varnishing: 
Alta — 
inclusion of varnishing, furniture polishing, 
and painting industry, under Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, 1003. 


Vegetable Industry: 
Canada— 
proposed regulations of U.I.C. governing 
payment of benefits to workers in 
off-season, 317. 


Vehicles: 
Alta.— 
amendment to Vehicles 
Traffic Act, 1124. 


and Highway 


Veterans: 
Canada— 

amendment to Veterans Rehabilitation 
Act, re compensation, 184. 

employment of older veterans discussed 
at meeting of National Employment 
Committee (U.I.C.), 316. 

suitable employment for tuberculous vet- 
erans sought by Department of Veter- 
ans Affairs, 527. 

extension of vocational training courses 
under Veterans Rehabilitation Act, to 
merchant seamen, 309. 

report on veterans’ traiming at meeting of 
Vocational Training Advisory Council, 
854. 


Veterans Affairs, Department of: ; 
interdepartmental committee appointed to 
call national conference on rehabilita- 
tion of physically handicapped, 1511. 


Veterans Rehabilitation Act: 
amendment re compensation, 184. 
extension of vocational training courses to 
merchant seamen, 309. 


Vocational Education: 
See Vocational Training. 


Vocational Guidance: 
adoption of Recommendation and resolu- 
tion on Vocational Guidance, at thirty- 
second session of I.L.0., 1093. 
Canada— 
report on development of vocational guid- 
ance, 546—counselling in schools, 547; 
provincial programs, 548; functions 
of N.ES., 550; labour and manage- 
ment, 550; community planning, 551. 
Vocational Training in Canada—use of 
guidance programs described in book- 
let issued by Department of Labour, 
842, 851. 
activities of Counselling Service estab- 
lished by Regional Office of U.I.C. to 
assist older unemployed workers, 529. 


Ont.: 


Vocational Schools: 
See Vocational Training. 


eVill 


Vocational Training: 

proceedings of 107th session of Governing 
Body. of I.L.0., 157. 

resolution of Subcommittee on Recruit- 
ment and Training adopted by Build- 
ing, Civil Engineering and Public 
Works Committee of the I.L.O., 1540. 

resolution adopted at second session of 


Textiles Committee of I.L.O., in 
Geneva, Switzerland, 417. 
Canada— 


twelfth meeting of Vocational Training 
Advisory Council, 852. 

report of Director of Training at meeting 
of Vocational Training Advisory Coun- 
cil, 853. 

Vocational Training in Canada—functions 
of vocational education, its organiza- 
tion and development, described in 
booklet issued by Federal Department 
of Labour, 842-52; provisions of Voca- 
tional Education Act (1931) outlined 
in booklet, 842, 845. 

application of Canadian Vocational Train- 
ing Program to province of Newfound- 
land, 395. 

extension of vocational training courses to 
merchant seamen, 309. 


amendment to Veterans Rehabilitation 
Act, 184. 

N.B.: amendment to Vocational Education 
Act, 1568. 


Nfld.: application of Canadian Vocational 
Training Program to tenth province, 


395. 
N.S.: amendment to Vocational Education 
Act, 1430. 

— Que.: revised regulations under  Trade- 
schools Act, 613; amendment to 
Department of Social Welfare and of 
Youth Act, 613; provisions of Act to 
Facilitate the Establishing of Youth, 
613. 

Sask.: amendments in Vocational Educa- 
tion Act, 74. 


US.A.: recommendation of A.F. of L., 39. 
See also Vocational Guidance. 


Vocational Training Advisory Council: 
twelfth meeting, 852. 


Vocational Training Co-ordination Act: 

amendments to Apprenticeship Agree- 
ments, 152. 

provisions outlined in booklet on Voca- 
tonal Training in Canada, issued by 
Department of Labour, 842, 845. 

inclusion of all unemployed workers under 
Act—report of Director of Training at 
meeting of Vocational Training Advi- 
sory Council, 855. 


Voluntary Action: 
United Kingdom— 
summary of Beveridge report on Volun- 
tary Action: a Report of Methods of 
Social Advance, 16. 


Voting: 
See Elections; Franchise. 
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Wage Control: 
Canada— 
report of Royal Commission on Prices, 


attitude of C.C.C.L. towards price and 
wage control, 561. 


Wages: 

survey of work of I.L.0—report of David 
A. Morse, Director-General, 155. 

adoption of Convention and Recommenda- 
tion on Protection of Wages, at thirty- 
second session of I.L.0., 1092. 

adoption of Convention No. 76 (Wages, 
Hours of Work and Manning) at 
thirty-second session of I.L.0., 1093. 

measures concerning stabilization of earn- 
ings of dock workers recommended by 
I.L.O. Industrial Committee on Inland 
Transport, 1546. 

Canada— 

annual report (No. 31) on Wage Rates and 
Hours of Labour in Canada, October, 
1948, issued as a supplement to the 
November, 1949 issue of the Labour 
Gazette. 

index numbers (with table) of wage rates 
in Canada, 1939 to 1948, 1208. 

increase 1n wage rate index in 1948, 525. 

wage rates for certain classes of civic em- 
ployees in 1948, 626. 

wage rates in the construction and logging 
industries (1948), 464. 

increased earnings in construction industry 
during first nine months of 1948, 249. 

labour month in brief—20, 140, 374, 524, 
674, 816, 1076, 1198, 1332, 1510. 

monthly report on labour income, 140, 816. 

earnings and hours of male and female 
wage-earners and salaried employees 
in manufacturing (1947), 708. 

increase in salaries and wages paid in 
manufacturing industries during 1947, 
1201. . 

decline in average wages for male farm 
help during the month of August, 1336. 

report of Royal Commission on Prices, 
700. 

briefs on working conditions of hourly- 
paid Government employees, presented 
by T. and L.C., C.C. of L., and Civil 
Service Federation of Canada, 246. 

regulations governing prevailing rate em- 
ployees, 1571. 

improved working conditions for Govern- 
ment “prevailing rate’ employees, 
announced by Minister of Labour, 
1512; remarks of Minister at conven- 
tion of T.and L-C., 1353. 

amendment to Income Tax Act bars de- 
duction of union dues for income tax 
purposes, 819, 1083. 

Exchequer Court of Canada holds that 
worker (movie projectionist) is en- 
titled to deduct union dues from wages 
in computing income tax, 819, 1083. 
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Wages—Con. Wages—Con. riAe 
Canadia—Con. rural districts, 184; legislative recom- 


sixth annual report on primary textile 
industry compiled by Department of 
Labour, 1081. 

salary prospects for students im engineer- 
ing, science, and commerce, 6. 

wage increase provided in agreement 
between Steel Company of Canada, 
Hamilton, and employees (United 
Steelworkers of America), 676; cor- 
rection, 886. 

percentage of estimated total number of 
employed wage-earners and salaried 
workers covered by collective agree- 
ments in 1948, 1521. 

wages predominant cause of strikes in 
1948, 400. 

C.C. of L. unions advised to seek wage 
increases, 249. 

establishment of railway rate-structure, 
recommended by C.C. of L., 559; 
resolutions adopted at convention, 
1373. 

enactment of national and provincial legis- 
lation for 40-hour week without reduc- 
tion in take-home pay, recommended 
by T. and L.C., 13861; supports prin- 
ciple of accumulative sick leave for 
all workers as part of all wage agree- 
ments, 1361. 

wage rates in certain industries— 

brewery products, 887; tobacco products, 
892. 

edible animal products, 1445-61—dairy 
products, 1445, 1448-51; meat prod- 
ucts, 1446, 1454-55; fish canning and 
packing, 1447, 1459. 

edible plant products industry, 1582—flour 
milling, 1582; bread and cake baking, 
1583; biscuit manufacturing, 1584; 
confectionery manufacturing, 1586; 
fruit and vegetable canning, 1591. 

electrical products, 1133-41—electrical 
machinery and apparatus, 1133-34; 
radio sets and parts, 1138. 

fur products, 78. 

leather and its products, 82—leather tan- 
ning, 83; boot and shoe industry, 86. 

primary textiles industry, 1263-82—knit- 
ting, 1265, 1268; woollen yarn and 
cloth, 1272; cotton yarn and. cloth, 
1274; rayon yarn and cloth, 1278. 

printing and publishing, 1009-1022—daily 
newspaper publishing, 1009; job print- 
ing and publishing, 1016. 

production and distribution of electric cur- 
rent, 191. 

pulp and paper industry, 751, 752; paper 
box industry, 761. 

pulp and paper and paper box industries, 
(ik 


Alta.: wages paid to harvesters from 
Eastern Canada in 1948, 279; provi- 
sions of Labour Act re persons em- 
ployed in saw and planing mills in 


on of Federation of Labour, 

67. 

B.C.: inspections and wage adjustments in 
1947—annual report of Department of 
Labour, 578. 

Man.: schedule of rates of wages and maxi- 
mum hours for certain public and 
private construction works, 1125; farm 
wages in 1947—report of provincial 
director of farm labour, 278. 

Nfld.: wage rates in industry, 378, 383; pro- 
visions of Labour (Minimum Wage) 
Act, 390; provisions of Workmen’s 
Wages Act (1944), 391. 

Que.: repeal of Fishermen’s Engagement and 
Wage Act, 614. 

Sask.: provisions of Order under Minimum 
Wage Act, 748; provisions of Teachers’ 
Salary Negotiation Act (1949), 743, 
1129; annual report of Department of 
Labour (1948), 972. 

Australia: double pay for Sunday work, 1086. 

New Zealand: wages and salaries of factory 
workers—review of economic condi- 
tions, 404-5. 

India: provisions of Payment of Wages Act 
(1936) extended to workers in coal 
mines and on plantations, 282. 

United Kingdom: provisions of Bill amend- 
ing British Wages Councils Act (1945), 
402; index number of wage rates in 
1948, 252; wages policy in coal indus: 
try—annual report of National Coal 
Board, 1223; convention report on 
action of T.U.C. re equal pay for men 
and women, 1389; payment by results 
—agreement between National Fed- 
eration of Building Trade Employees 
and building workers’ unions, 1204. 

US.A.: progress of “net spendable earnings”, 
17; amendments to Fair Labour Stan- 
dards Act re overtime-on-overtime, 
1086; ruling of N.L.R.B. under Taft- 

- Hartley Act holds that union, as well 
as employer, liable for back pay in 
certain cases of discrimination against 
employees, 1344; Company Wage Pol- 
icles—report prepared by Department 
of Economics and Industrial Relations, 
Princeton University, 168; termination 
of Chicago printers’ strike—provisions 
of agreement, 1342; wages paid to elec- 
trical employees in work pool designed 
to prevent lay-offs, 1206; increase in 
wages at American Lead Pencil Com- 
pany as result of good labour-manage- 
ment relations, 1343; wage rates and 
prices reduced at General Motors Cor- 
poration, 404; labour share in cost of 
housing construction, 955; recommen- 
dation of C.1.0. re wage-earners’ real 
income, 42. 

See also Guaranteed Wage. 
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Wagner Act (U.S.A.): 
provisions of proposed Bill providing for 
revival of Wagner Act and repeal of 
Taft-Hartley Act, 253. 


Wartime Labour Relations Regulations: 
final statement of proceedings under Regu- 
lations, P.C. 1008, covering period 
March 20, 1944, to August 31, 1948, 
287. 


Wartime Prices and Trade Board: 
re-constitution of Board requested by T. 
and L.C., 1363. 


Water Transportation: 
Canada— 
extent of collective bargaining between 
unions and employers’ associations or 
groups, 27. 


Waterside Workers’ Federation: 
Australia— 
union ordered by Commonwealth Arbitra- 
tion Court to pay in sum withdrawn 
from banks to assist miners in “Com- 
munist-inspired” coal strike, 1207. 


Waterways: 
protection of young workers on inland 
waterways—resolutions adopted by 
I.L.0. Industrial Committee on Inland 
Transport, 1546. 
Canada— 
action on St. Lawrence Waterway, Chig- 
necto Canal and Passamaquoddy pro- 
ject, requested by T. and L.C., 1363. 


Weekly Rest: 
See One Day’s Rest in Seven; Rest Periods. 


Welfare: 
See Health; Industrial Welfare. 


West Coast Seamen’s Union of Canada: 
formation, 1514. 


“White Collar” Workers: 
US.A— 
summary of studies on organization of 
“white collar” workers, 969. 


White Papers: 
United Kingdom— 
Distribution of Industry, 
Board of Trade, 533. 


Wholesale Establishments: 
Canada— 
annual summary on Co-operation in 
Canada, 1948, 1397. 


Wholesale Prices: 
See Prices. 


Wholesale Trade: 
Canada— 
monthly statement of wholesale prices, 98, 
202, 325, 473, 635, 769, 901, 1033, 1149, 
1288, 1469, 1605. 
labour month in brief, 1332. 


published by 


Wholesale 'Trade—Con. 
Nfld.: report on retail and wholesale trade, 
378-79, 385. 


Widows’ Allowances: 
Canada— 
upward revision recommended by T. and 
130.050. 


Widows’ Pensions: 
See Pensions. 


Window Cleaning: 
Canada— 
Code of Practice for Window Cleaning, 
published by Canadian Standards 
Association, 677. 


Winnipeg District Trades and Labour Coun- 
cil: 
re T. and L.C. convention, 1360. 


Winter School: 
See Union Winter School. 


Winters, Hon. Robert H., Minister of Recon- 
struction and Supply: 

statement on Government proposals to 
increase housing, 1334. 


Women in Employment: 
legislative competence of Dominion (of 
Canada) and the provinces in regard 
to Convention concerning night work 
of women employed in _ industry. 
adopted at 31st session of International 
Labour Conference, 35. 
Canada— 
N.E.S. survey on employment of women 
and girls in restaurants, 36. 
re movement of women: workers to assist 
with fruit picking in British Columbia, 
t330% 

statistics covering women and girl 

employees as shown in annual report 

‘of Department of Labour, 578; rest 

periods for women workers in certain 

industries, provided under Order No. 

11 of Female Minimum Wage Act, 455. 

regulations under Minimum Wage 

Act, 619. 

Nfld.: statute forbids employment of women 
and young persons below ground in 
mines, 393. 

United Kingdom: provisions of Factories Act 
(1948) re Sunday work, 16. 

Alaska: enactment of legislation providing 
equal pay for equal work, 1084. 

Japan: employment conditions of 
workers in textile mills, 19. 

US.A.: enactment of legislation providing 
equal pay for equal work, 1084; num- 
ber of women in professional and semi- 
professional occupations in 1940 and 
1949, 1084; employment of home 
workers in direct mail industry in New 
York State, 1085. 


pie 


Man.: 


girl 


es 
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Woods Workers: 
Canada— 
application of Unemployment Insurance 
Act to sawmill and woods workers, 
recommended by C.C.C.L., 1386. 


Woollen Yarn and Cloth Industry: 
Canada— 
wages, hours and working conditions in 
woollen yarn and cloth industry, 1274. 


Workers’ Education: 
Canada— 
educational program of C.C. of L., 250, 
820. 
United Kingdom: workers’ education ad- 
vances at Oxford University, 951. 


Working Conditions: 
See Employment Conditions. 


Workmen’s Compensation: 
Canada— 
inquiry into operation of Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Acts of British Columbia, 
Ontario and Saskatchewan, 1514. 
twenty-third meeting of Association of 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards of 
Canada, 1514. 
development of workmen’s compensation 
legislation and formation of accident 
prevention associations described in 
address on Safety Consciousness in 
Industry, prepared by Deputy ‘Minister 
of Labour, 825, 827. 
recommendation of C.C. of L., 1378. 
Alta.: new regulations under Act, 310; ap- 
plication of Act to industry “employ- 
ment by towns and villages”, 1124; 
inclusion of furniture polishing, paint- 
ing and varnishing industry under Act, 
1003; amendments to Act sought by 
Federation of Labour, 267. 
inquiry into operation of Act, 1514; 
revised regulations under Act, 1254; 
additional compensable diseases under 
Act, 745; inclusion of dermatitis con- 
tracted from ragweed or other plant 
life poisonous to human beings, as 
industrial disease under Act, 1004; 
amendments to Act recommended by 
Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.), 
566-67, by Executive Committee (T. 
and L.C.), 268. 
annual report of Board (1948), 868; 
withdrawal of Bill to amend Act, 998; 
legislative proposals of C.M.A., 531; 
amendments to Act requested by 
Executive Committee (T. and L.C.), 
270. 
Nfid.: provisions of Act, 388. 


B.C:: 


Man.: 


N.S.: amendments to Act, 1427; amend- 
ments to Act proposed by Executive 
Committee of T. and L.C., 568. 

Ont.: inquiry into operation of Act, 1514; 


industrial accidents reported and bene- 
fits awarded in 1948—bulletin issued 
by Workmen’s Compensation Board, 
1421; prevention of accidents can 





Workmen’s Compensation—Con. 

reduce cost of compensation—review 
of bulletin issued by J.A.P.A., 676; 
recommendations of Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of L.), 571, of Federa- 
tion! of Labour (L:..and 1.02), 573; 
amendments to Act—higher benefits 
for injured workmen, 676, Workmen’s 
Compensation Board Superannuation 
Plan, 1128, addition of junk yards to 
Schedule 1, 186, other amendments, 
999. 

P.E.I.: provisions of new Act, 1430-36. 

Que.: amendment to Act, 613; amendments 
to Act requested by Federation of 
Labour, 272. 

Sask.: inquiry into operation of Act, 1514; 
Appeal Court awards compensation to 
deceased workmen’s parents as “partial 
dependents”, 457; amendments to 
Workmen’s Compensation (Accident 
Fund) Act, 740; recommendations of 
Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.), 
718, of Executive Committee (T. and 
EAC ae oie. 

N.W.T.: regulations under Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Ordinance (1948), 1568. 
United Kingdom: proposed principles for 
insurance coverage of industrial 
diseases under National Insurance 
(Industrial Injuries ) Act, 16; com- 
pensation for injury and_ disease 
under National Insurance (Industrial 
Injuries) Act, 1946—annual report of 

National Coal Board, 1222. 

Japan: Labourers’ Accident Compensation 
Insurance Law of occupied Japan— 
results of I.L.0. survey of economic 
and social conditions, 1225. 

US.A.: enactment of legislation in 1948, 
622-23. 

See also Accidents; Diseases, Industrial. 


Works Committees: 
India— 
establishment provided under Industrial 
Disputes Act, 281. 


World Federation of Trade Unions: 

establishment of new international labour 
federation to oppose Communist 
W.F.T.U., 955. 

position of Canadian labour organizations 
towards W.F.T.U., 251. 

withdrawal of British, American and Dutch 
labour organizations from W.F.T.U. 
charged with operating as Communist 
propaganda agency, 251. 

re meeting of international trade union 
secretariats, 535. 

memorandum on violation of trade union 
rights considered by Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations, 
535. 

W.F.T.U. opposed by Inter-American Con- 
federation of Labour, 1391. 

withdrawal of C.C. of L. from Federation, 
527; resolution on withdrawal adopted 
at convention, 1373. 


exii 


INDEX 





World Federation of Trade Unions—Con. 

statement of T. and L.C. re communism, 
243, 244; Federation denounced in 
resolution adopted at convention, 
1358. 

suspension of activities recommended by 
T.U.C., 14; resolution adopted at con- 
vention, 1390. 

recommendation of A.F. of L. re disintegra- 
tion of W.F.T.U., 39. 

resolution adopted by C.1.0., 41; policy 
of CI.O. executive re Communist 
activities, 824. 


World Health Organization: 
co-operation between I.L.O. and World 
Health Organization—report of Gov- 
erning Body of I.L.O. at 108th session, 
864. 
continued support endorsed by A.F. of L., 
39. 


World Labour Federation: 
formation of new world labour federation 
planned at meeting of T.U.C., C.1.O., 

andvA Hs ot ln, 537. 


Yellowknife District Miners’ Union: 
conciliation proceedings, 588. 


Young Workers: 
See Juvenile Employment; Youth Employ- 
ment and Training. 


Youth Employment and Training: 

legislative competence of Dominion (of 
Canada) and the provinces in regard 
to Convention concerning night work 
of young persons employed in indus- 
try, adopted at 3lst session of Inter- 
national labour Conference, 35. 

resolution concerning night work of young 
persons in air transport, adopted by 
I.L.0. Committee on Inland Transport, 
1549. 


Youth Employment and Training—Con. 
protection of young workers employed 
underground in coal mines—discussion 
by subcommittee at meeting of I.L.O. 
Committee on Coal Mining, 858. 
protection of young workers on inland 
waterways—resolutions adopted by 
I.L.0. Committee on Inland Transport, 
1546. 
proposed United Nations Charter of the 
Rights of the Child—report of the Gov- 
erning Body of the I.L.O. at 108th 
session, 864 
Canada— 
report of Director of Training at meeting 
of Vocational Training Advisory 
Council, 855. 
provisions of Youth Training Act (19389) 
outlined in booklet on Vocational 
Training in Canada, issued by Federal 
Department of Labour, 842, 845. 
application of Vocational Training Pro- 
gram to province of Newfoundland, 
395. 
statute forbids employment of women 
and young persons below ground in 
mines, 393; application of Canadian 


Nfid.: 


Vocational Training Program to tenth 


province, 395. 


United Kingdom: provisions of Factories — 


Act (1948) re medical examination of © 


young workers, and Sunday work, 


15-16; The Prevention of Accidents to © 


Young Workers—leaflet issued by 
Factory and Welfare Advisory Board, 
16. ; 


See also Juvenile Employment. 


Zones: 
Que. — 
elimination of “economic zones” requested 
by Federation of Labour, 272. 
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The Labour Month in Brief 


Continued gains in average wages, accom- 
panied by a check in the upward trend of 
the cost of living, brought about an 
improvement in the average “real” weekly 
earnings of Canadian industrial employees 
during October and November. Although 
basically sound employment conditions con- 
tinued throughout November, activity was 
slackening in the seasonal segment of indus- 
try. There was comparatively little time 
loss from industrial disputes. 


Employment 


Employment in non-agricultural indus- 
tries continued to rise up to November 1, 
according to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics index of industrial employment 
(based on returns from firms employing 15 
or more employees). 

However the decline of seasonal activity 
in such industries as farming, construction 
and transportation brought about an in- 
crease in the number of unplaced job 
applicants registered at employment offices. 
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This figure rose from 86,080 at mid- 
September to 120,548 at November 18 and 
164,561 at December 16, 1948. The rise for 
this period was somewhat larger than over 
the corresponding period in 1947, one of 
the factors being that the total Canadian 
labour force had increased by about 100,000. 
In mid-December, 1947, there had been 
134,705 registered job applicants at employ- 
ment offices. 

One of the effective methods used by the 
National Employment Service in organizing 
employment market conditions to the best 
advantage of workers and employers, is to 
provide machinery whereby workers can 
be recruited for jobs anywhere in the 
Dominion. Known as “clearance,” this 
process permits the filling of an employer’s 
order from outside the area of a local 
office. The order may be sent to adjacent 
offices (the “zone of first clearance’), or 
for regional or Dominion-wide circulation, 
or to a specific region where a labour 


(Continued on page 20) 
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NEW YEAR’S MESSAGE OF THE 


HON. HUMPHREY MITCHELL, MINISTER OF LABOUR 


On the eve of another New Year, I wish 


to extend my greetings to the workers of 
Canada. 

Nineteen hundred and forty-eight was a 
good year for Canada. 

We entered into it with a spirit of 
optimism based on confidence in the con- 
‘tinued strong domestic and foreign demands 
for our products, and the prospects of high 
llevels of employment. 

At the end of 1948, we know that our 
optimism has been more than justified. For 
the second time in two years, employment 
passed the five million mark. Jobs in 
industry exceeded the 1947 level by more 
than four per cent, and has been about 
eight per cent above the wartime peak. 


The labour force grew by about 100,000 
and its effectiveness was increased by a 
decline in labour disputes, especially in the 
basic industries. That is to the credit of 
both labour and management. There is 
much to indicate that the same spirit of 
co-operation and compromise will continue 
with employment and production remaining 
high. 

We are very fortunate compared to those 
countries which have had to bear the direct 
impact of the war. We are able to provide 
ourselves with the necessities of life, a fair 
measure of the luxuries, and, what is more 
important, we have had freedom to enjoy 
them. 

It is my earnest hope that 1949 will be 
a year of happiness and fulfilment for all 
Canadians. 


NEW YEAR’S MESSAGES OF LABOUR LEADERS 


In their New Year’s messages Canadian 
labour leaders reviewed social and indus- 
trial conditions in Canada during 1948. 

Mr. Percy R. Bengough, President of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
declared that “progress has been made in 
securing beneficial laws in which all partici- 
pate, and as a result, the standards of living 
in Canada compare favourably with most 
other countries.” In his opinion, however, 
“we have failed to enjoy more than a tithe 
of the benefits which modern scientific 
research and discovery and the mechaniza- 
tion and organization of industry have 
made avaliable.” He contended that any 
wage increases that have been obtained 
have been more than offset by increases in 
the cost of living and that, as a result, 
the TLC “will continue to fight for govern- 
ment control of prices.” 

Referring to “subversive elements of 
various types in Canada,” Mr. Bengough 
declared that “they are being discovered in 
all walks of life . . . they are abhorred as 
much within as without the labour move- 
ment. ... But we must keep these elements 
in full view where we can know what they 
are doing and where they are doing it. Let 
us all remember that you can’t kill ideas by 
persecution.” 

Mr. Bengough said that “the mere fact 
that any wrong-doing, either real or imag- 
inary, on the part of the labour movement, 
is front page news is in itself a clear and 
outstanding demonstration of the estab- 
lished good citizenship of our organized 
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workers. Squabbles in the trade union 
movement occur and will occur simply 
because it is a democratic movement. 
When they fail to develop the movement 
will have lost either its democracy or its 
very life, or both.” 

Mr. A. R. Mosher, President of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour, affirmed his 
belief that “the outlook for the future is 
far brighter because organized labour is 
becoming stronger, and is devoting more 
and more time and attention to fields of 
activity outside the narrow range of 
collective bargaining.” 

Referring specifically to the threat of 
Communism, Mr. Mosher pointed out that 
“the labour movement, particularly in 
Canada, the United States and Great 
Britain is openly endeavouring to get rid 
of Communists in trade unions by exposing 
their activities and arousing opposition 
to them.” He asserted, however, that 
“opposition to Communism is not nearly 
enough. ... The recognition of the need 
for better economic and social conditions, 
higher standards of living, and greater 
opportunity for freedom and happiness, as 
the strongest bulwark against Communism, 
is one of the most hopeful signs of the 
times,” he said. 

The primary objectives of labour, he 
continued, are the improvement of wages 
and working conditions through the negotia- 
tion of collective agreements. But labour 
unions also “promote industrial harmony 

(Continued on page 74) 


NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


“Both organized labour 
Production and management are mani- 
committees festing a growing apprecia- 
now cover tion of the benefits to 
300,000 industry of joint  con- 
workers sultation on production 


problems,” the Honourable 
Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of Labour, 
stated on December 6. 

The Minister was commenting on the 
steadily increasing number of labour- 
management production committees 
throughout Canadian industry, as reported 
to a recent meeting of the Advisory 
Committee (representing labour and man- 
agement) of the Labour-Management 
Co-operation Service of the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour. He said that there were now 595 
committees on record, representing approxi- 
mately 300,000 workers. 

Apart from the mutual financial benefits 
derived from the suggestions of these 
committees, there is the drawing-together 
of labour and management in a bond of 
understanding resulting from the recogni- 
tion of workers as individuals with ideas, 
and from collaboration in solving joint 
problems which concern the welfare of both 
groups. Such unity brings better working 
conditions resulting in higher morale of 
workers with greater efficiency and in- 
creased production—production so vital to 
the suecess of our present economy, the 
Minister pointed out. 

A breakdown by industrial groups of 582 
committees in operation at September 30, 
1948, shows that recognition of the value 
of these committees is not confined to any 
specific industry: manufacturing has 353 
committees, involving 161,742 workers; 
mining, 41 committees, involving 25,224 
workers; communications, 40 committees, 
involving 10,588 workers; service, 21 
committees, involving 12,337 workers; and 
transportation, 119 committees, involving 
62,025 workers. 

Among the industries making up the total 
for the manufacturing group are: textile 
products, 24 committees; pulp and paper 
products, 38 committees; lumber and its 
products, 22 committees; edible plant 
products, 27 committees; leather products, 
25 committees; iron and its products, 90 
committees; chemicals and allied products, 
21 committees. 

In communications, the telephone indus- 
try had 32 of the total number of com- 
mittees, involving 7,000 of the total number 
of workers. 


in agriculture. 


The largest representation in the trans- 
portation industry was steam railways, with 
103 committees, involving 57,451 workers. 


Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 


Polish Minister of Labour, 
veterans announced recently that 
complete about 2,800 of the 4,500 
employment Polish veterans who came 
agreement to Canada for a two-year 


period of employment in 
agriculture completed their agreement at 
the end of November, and are free to 
choose any type of employment they wish. 

Mr. Mitchell recalled, “when the original 
plan was decided upon it was hoped that 
it would provide an opportunity for a new 
life in a free land for former comrades in 
arms, who by circumstances at the war’s 
end were left without a country, and at 
the same time would provide Canada with 
urgently needed manpower for maintaining 
the level of food production necessary at 
home and to fulfil our vital commitments 
abroad. Our expectations have been 
fulfilled.” 

The Minister said that the manner in 
which these new Canadians, now two years 
on their path to full Canadian citizenship, 
generally had honoured their agreements, 
was worthy of high commendation. Other 
later immigrants to Canada would do well 
to look to the majority of the Polish 
veterans for examples in the keeping of 
faith, and personal initiative and industry 
in their drive to establishment in their jobs 
and communities. 


In order that plans could be made to 
help these men at the expiry of their 
terms of agreement, a questionnaire was 
sent out by the Department of Labour to 
every Polish veteran asking what he wished 
to do in the future. Each man was advised 
to remain in agriculture unless he had made 
definite arrangements for employment in 


some other industry. To date, 1,550 
answers have been received to_ these 
questionnaires. 


An examination of these answers reveals 
that 40 per cent of those completing the 
questionnaire indicate a desire to remain 
About 50 have either 
bought farms or are planning to do so in 
the near future, while others had rented 
farms and were operating them on a crop- 
sharing basis. 

A desire for work in industry was 
expressed by 50 per cent, but a large 
number of this group planned to go to the 
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bush this winter and return to agriculture 
in the spring. Some of these men planned 
to use their earnings in the woods together 
with their savings to purchase farms of 
their own next year. The remaining 10 
per cent are still undecided as to their 
future plans. 

More than 1,500 of the total number of 
Polish veterans in Canada have been granted 
permanent landing status and applications of 
the others are being dealt with as speedily 
as possible. When they first came to 
Canada, arrangements provided that they 
were to complete their terms of employ- 
ment before being allowed to apply for 
“permanent landing”. The conduct of the 
majority, however, was so satisfactory that 
the Canadian Government decided to 
shorten this waiting period before they 
were allowed to take this first step towards 
citizenship. The Minister explained that 
the granting of “permanent landing” did 
not relieve the veteran of his responsi- 
bility to his undertaking. 

Approximately 1,600 additional Polish 
veterans were brought to Canada in 1947 
and are scheduled to complete their farm 
employment agreements in the summer of 
1949, bringing the total now in Canada to 
around 4,500. Of this total, eight have 
returned to Europe for family reasons, 17 
have died, and approximately 250 have been 
released from their agricultural agreement 
on medical grounds. This group were 
permitted to accept other employment more 
suitable to their health and have been 
spread among different industries including 
bakeries, steel factories, shoe repair shops, 
paper mills, and light orderly work in 
hospitals. 

Every Polish veteran upon completion of 
his undertaking will be given a certificate 
similar to those given Displaced Persons 
under the same circumstances. Veterans 
who do not receive their certificate within 
a reasonable time after completion of their 
two-year period in agriculture are advised 
to write to the Deputy Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario, and certificates will be 
forwarded if they have qualified. 


Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 


Success of Minister of Labour, said on 


Maltese November 17, that two 
immigrants Officials of the Maltese 
in Canada Government, who recently 


completed a goodwill tour 
of Ontario, have expressed themselves as 
highly gratified by the position and 
prospects of Maltese immigrants settled in 
Canada during the past year. 
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Government, 


The officials, Hon. J. J. Cole, Minister 
of Labour and Emigration in the Maltese 
and J. Axisa, Director of 
Emigration, talked to many of their 
former countrymen in the course of the 
tour,.which was arranged for them by the 
Dominion Department of Labour. 

They stated that everything they had 
seen and heard indicated that these immi- 
grants were happy in Canada. They were 
settled in jobs, and were becoming good 
citizens of their communities. 


The quarterly Bulletin of 
Employment the Technical Personnel 
prospects for Division of the Department 
students in of Labour for the quarter 


engineering ending September 30, pre- 
and sents an analysis of a 
commerce survey relating to the 

employment and _ salary 


prospects of the 1949 and 1950 classes in 
science in Canadian universities. 

Information gleaned from thousands of 
employers across Canada and also from 
the experiences of the classes of 1948 (a 
total of approximately 1,000), formed the 
basis of the survey. “A substantial number 
of employers” reported on graduates who 
entered their employment following gradua- 
tion day last spring. 

With regard to starting salaries, only 
7-7 per cent were above $225 a month and 
only 3-9 per cent were below $175 a month. 
The most “popular” figure was $200 a month 
and the average, $205 a month. The 1,000 
cases included practically every branch of 
engineering and pure science. They also 
gave “a wide coverage both geographically 
and as to type of employer.” 

Concerning the size of the graduating 
classes in engineering in 1949 and 19650, 
it was estimated that about 3,200 will 
graduate in 1949, with the distribution of 
courses and universities much the same as 
in earlier estimates. From 3,500 to 3,600 
of a total university enrolment of about 
3,950 will probably graduate in 1950. 

It is interesting to note the experience 
of the class of 1950 in the way of failures 
and withdrawals. When this group was in 
its first year the enrolment was slightly 
under 6,000. In its second year the number 
had decreased to just over 4,600. In its 
third year (1949), as already stated, it 
stands at about 3,950. This, it is stated, 
is, broadly speaking, not unlike the experi- 
ence of normal peacetime classes in 
engineering, except that the present actual 
number is exceptionally large due to heavy 
veteran enrolment. 


The Bulletin also gives the approximate 
present enrolment in commerce courses in 
16 Canadian universities. Of the specialized 
courses of study commerce ranks second to 
engineering in numbers among veteran 
students. No attempt was made to estimate 
the number of commerce students who will 
graduate within the next two years, but the 
present total enrolment is given as 1,552 
for the class of 1949 and 1,416 for the class 
of 1950. 


Frank Hall, Vice-President 


Formation of the Brotherhood of 
of “‘anti- Railway and Steamship 
Communist” Clerks, announced on 
group by December 2, the formation 


Frank Hall of an “anti-Communist” 

group consisting of 32 repre- 
sentatives of international unions affiliated 
with the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada. 

Mr. Hall was quoted as saying that the 
principal aim of the new group, was “the 
cleaning up of Communists within the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada.” 

He stated that the group would be 
known as “the Canadian Association of 
International Union Representatives,” and 
that he had been elected as its chairman 
after a three-day meeting in Montreal. 

Other officers of the new organization 
are: Vice-chairman, Sam Finlay, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Boilermakers; 
Secretary, A. R. Johnstone, Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees; Executive mem- 
bers, Bernard Shane, International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union, Arthur D’Aoust, 
International Brotherhood of Paper Makers, 
Robert Hewitt, Brotherhood of Railway 
Carmen, and A. G. Hearn, Building 
Service Employees’ International Union. 

Mr. Hall did not give a complete list 
of the unions involved. His statement said 
in part:— 

“On the initiative and representations of 
the Canadian officers of these unions, the 
executive boards of the respective organiza- 
tions and the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labour have the 
subject of Communism and Communist 
influence within the Trades and Labour 
Congress under inquiry and consideration. 


“Pending the outcome of these proceed- 
ings we do not care to elaborate on the 
subject. We expect to discuss it further 
with the AFL Council in the near future.” 


According: to the Canadian Press, Mr. 
Hall also said that the new organization 
had been set up, not as an opposition body 
in the ranks of labour, but as an associa- 
tion for a specific purpose. 


Mr. Hall had led an opposition group at 
the TLC Convention held in Victoria in 
October, an account of which appeared in 
last month’s LaBour GazEeTrTe (p. 1366). He 
and his union had been suspended in 
September for negotiating the merger of 
the Canadian Lake Seamen’s Union into 
the AFL Seafarers’ International Union, in 
opposition to the existing TLC affiliate, 
the Canadian Seamen’s Union, which, the 
Hall group charged, was Communist-led. 

The President of the TLC, Percy 
Bengough, was quoted in the press to the 
effect that the TLC would not take any 
action over the formation of the new group. 
“There’s nothing to stop them getting 
together,” he said, adding that he did not 
think their action conflicted with TLC 
policy. Speaking in Hamilton a few days 
later he asserted that the Congress is 
not—and will not—be controlled by 
Communists. 

Meeting prior to the AFL Convention 
in November, the AFL Executive Council 
considered the position of those of its 
affiliated unions which had locals in Canada 
affliated with the TLC. Representatives of 
the Hall group were present at this meet- 
ing. The Council decided to defer action 
until its next session in January. 


A recent publication of 


Survey of the Dominion Bureau of 
production Statistics, Survey. of 
in Canada Production and Related 
1938-46 Factors, gives an analysis of 


production in the various 
Canadian industries between 1938 and 1946. 

According to the study, the dollar value 
of production in 1946 was about two and 
one-third times that of the pre-war year, 
but was 7:3 per cent less than in 1944, 
the year of peak wartime production. 
Estimates for 1947 and 1948 show a further 
substantial increase. 

The Bureau has also attempted to 
measure the changes in the volume of 
production. The report states that a 
“rough impression” of the expansion in the 
volume of production is obtained by 
adjusting the dollar value to take account 
of the price rises that have occurred. 

When this was done, the report states, 
“the outstanding feature was the marked 
expansion in the volume of manufacturing 
production. According to the method 
employed, the output in physical terms was 
more than twice as great in the maximum 
for the war period as in 1938, a post-war 
reaction occurring in 1945 and 1946.” 

Based on 1938 as 100, the index of the 
volume of production in manufacturing was 
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233-2 in 1944 and 180-3 in 1946. Con- 
struction, on the other hand, which had 
risen in the early war years, dropped to 
98-6 in 1944, but rose sharply to 152-9 in 
1946. The mining index declined after 
1941, and was 91-1 in 1946. Agriculture 
fluctuated considerably, a bountiful harvest 
in 1942 boosting the index to 191-5. The 
agriculture figures for all years since 1938 
were substantially above the base year, the 
1946 figure of 150-1 being about average. 
“The output of power rose considerably 
between 1938 and 1943 but the change in 
subsequent years was relatively unim- 
portant,” the report states. 


The report contains a quantity of tables 
and charts showing production statistics by 
industry and by area. 


The Ontario Fire Depart- 


Bargaining ments Act, as amended in 
by fire- 1947 and again in 1948, 
fighters and contains provision for 
policemen collective bargaining and 


compulsory arbitration of 
disputes. 


Where a municipality employs a full- 
time, paid, permanent. fire department, the 
municipal council must, when requested in 
writing by a majority of the fire depart- 
ment, bargain in good faith with a 
committee of the members to determine 
wages and working conditions. Where not 
less than half the fire department belong 
to a trade union, the request for negotia- 
tion must be made by the union, and, the 
bargaining committee may, at all meetings 
with the municipal council or any com- 
mittee of the council for the purpose of 
bargaining, be accompanied, in an advisory 
capacity, by one member of a provincial 
or an international body with which the 
trade union is affiliated. In all cases, the 
members of the bargaining committee must 
be members of the fire department. 


Where the municipal council or the 
bargaining committee is satisfied that an 
agreement cannot be reached, it may, by 
written notice to the other party, require 
matters in dispute to be referred to an 
arbitration board of three members, the 
council and the committee appointing one 
member each, the third, who is to be 
chairman, being appointed by the other 
two. If either party fails to appoint a 
member within a reasonable time, the 
Attorney-General, on written request of the 
other party, may appoint the member. If 
the two parties fail, within five days of 
the last appointment, to agree on a chair- 
man, the Attorney-General may make the 
appointment. Each party is to assume its 
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own costs and share equally the costs of 
the third arbitrator. 

Every agreement made under _ these 
provisions and every award of a majority 
of an arbitration board are binding upon 
the parties. 

When a majority of the members of an 
arbitration board fail to agree, the chair- 
man’s decision is to be deemed the decision 
of the board. 

Provision is made for municipal expendi- 
tures in connection with an agreement or 
an award of an arbitration board. An 
agreement or award is to take effect on the 
first day of the fiscal period in which 
provision for such expenditures is made in 
the estimates of the municipal council 
unless another date is named in the agree- 
ment or award. Where an earlier date is 
named, any provisions involving expenses 
are to have effect from the first day of 
such fiscal period. 

Where a municipal council fails to 
bargain in good faith with a bargaining 
committee, on the written request of a 
majority of a fire-department or of its 
organization, the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council may withhold any grant payable 
to the municipality out of provincial funds. 
When the municipal council provides for 
the making of the expenditures involved, 
the withholding order may be revoked, 
subject to any conditions deemed advisable. 

The Police Act forbids a member of a 
municipal police force to be a member of 
a trade union or of any organization 
affiliated directly or indirectly with a trade 
union. Members of the force may, how- 
ever, belong to an “association” which is 
defined as having among its objects the 
improvement of conditions of service or 
remuneration of the members of the police 
force and membership of which is limited 
to one police force. 


Provisions governing collective bargaining 
and arbitration are generally similar to 
those under the Fire Departments Act, 
above, including the requirement that 
where not less than half the force belongs 
to an association the request for bargaining 
must be made by the association. There 
are, however, a few variations. Working 
conditions governed by regulations made 
under the Act are excluded from collective 
bargaining. Members of a_ bargaining 
committee must be members of the police 
force but, where the association is affiliated 
with any police organization ,or not less 
than half of the force belong to any police 
organization, at all meetings, for the pur- 
pose of bargaining, held with the municipal 
council or with a committee of the council 


or the board of commissioners of police, 
the bargaining committee may be accom- 
panied in an advisory capacity by a 
member of such organization who is an 
active police officer. 

In the case of failure to reach an agree- 
ment, an arbitration board is to be 
appointed only where the force has five or 
more members.. Where there are less than 
five the matter may be referred to the 
Attorney General who is to conduct such 
inquiry as he considers necessary and report 
his findings to the parties. He may cause 
the report to be published in any manner 
which he considers advisable. 


Originating in Germany in 
1848, credit unions were 
first introduced in North 
America at Levis, Quebec, 
in 1900. Eight years later 
the first credit union in 
the United States was established in 
Manchester, N.H. 

According to a recent report issued by 
the Economics Division of the Federal 
Department of Agriculture, there are over 
12,000 of these co-operative banks (credit 
unions) in the United States and Canada. 
Until 1980, Canadian credit. unions were 
found only in the Province of Quebec, 
but by 1939 they had been set up in each 
of the other provinces and enabling legis- 
lation had been enacted by all of the 
provincial legislatures. 

Between 1939 and 1947 expansion was 
comparatively rapid. In the latter year, 
there were 2,546 credit: unions in Canada 
—a three-fold increase in the eight-year 
period. Membership had increased by 
623,725 to a total of 775,129 and the total 
value of assets had grown ten-fold to 
$220,500,000. 

The total value of shares held by 
members of 2,402 credit unions that 
reported in 1947 amounted to $34,812,341 
and members’ deposits amounted to 
$174,055,932. Shares increased in the 
preceding year by approximately $7,000,000, 
and deposits by $23,000,000. During 1947, 
total loans of $80,210,032 were made, repre- 
senting an increase of $16,700,000 over 1946. 
Total savings increased in 1947 by 
$69,700,000—fifty per cent greater than in 
1945. The increases were most marked in 
British Columbia and Manitoba, being over 
100 per cent in both of these provinces. 

The average membership per credit 
union in Canada was 323 in 1947, as 
compared with 272 in 1945 and the average 
Savings per member was $269.46 in 1947, 
an increase of $34.02 over 1945. 


Canadian 
credit unions 
show marked 
progress 
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A recent development in credit union 
organization in Canada is the proposal to 
form a national co-operative credit society 
to act as a national credit union for the 
several provincial credit societies. It was 
decided at the Congress of the Co-operative 
Unions of Canada in March, 1948, that 
before such a national society could be 
organized each province should have a well- 
regulated and incorporated central . credit 
union. Preliminary action has been taken 
to complete these organizations in two of 
the provinces, and when this has been 
accomplished it is expected that further 
discussion and study will be given to the 
problem of setting up a national body. 

Each province now has at least one 
league or federation which groups the 
individual credit unions for mutual assist- 
ance in educational and advisory matters. 
They also assist managers in accounting 
and book-keeping, arrange for bonding of 


treasurers and the group purchase of 
supplies. 

First aid training was in- 
First aid troduced recently in the 
training Department of Labour. To 
in Labour stimulate interest in the 
Department work, the Hon. Humphrey 

Mitchell, Minister of 
Labour, and Mr. Arthur MacNamara, 


Deputy Minister, on November 30 pre- 
sented, certificates to the first ten graduates 
of the St. John Ambulance Association 
class. Mr. Mitchell and Mr. MacNamara 
also awarded prizes for the three best 
“first aiders” in the group, following a 
special test. 

The St. John Ambulance Association 
currently has 25 classes of civil servants in 
session, with from 20 to 25 persons in a 
class. In the Labour Department the 
services of the Association were enlisted 
through the Staff Training Division of the 
Civil Service Commission and the Staff 
Training Officer of the Department, as a 
means of supplementing the work of the 
Civil Service Health Division, Department 
of National Health and Welfare. 


The Maritime Bureau of 
Industrial Industrial Relations, spon- 
Relations sored by leading industries 
Conference in the Maritimes in co- 
at Dalhousie operation with Dalhousie 
University * University, held its tenth 


Conference at Halifax, Nova 

Scotia, on November 19, 1948. 
D. R. Turnbull, Chairman of the Bureau’s 
Board of Directors and General Manager 





* Report prepared by John I. MeVittie, Research 
Associate, Dalhousie University. 


of Acadia Atlantic Sugar Refineries, Limited, 
Halifax, opened the morning session with 
a tribute to the late Dr. L. Richter, 
founder of the organization and its Execu- 
tive Director until his recent tragic death. 
Hon. L. D. Currie, Nova Scotia’s Minister 
of Labour, welcomed the members on 
behalf of the Provincial Government and 
assured them of his Department’s interest in 
the furtherance of the Bureau’s objectives. 


Dr. Donald B. Marsh, economist for the 
Royal Bank of Canada, Montreal, addressed. 
the Conference on Canada’s economic out- 
look. He warned that easy comparisons 
between the 1920’s and today’s post-war 
boom must not be pushed too far. Present 
Government policies on re-direction of 
Canada’s foreign trade and on capital 
investment for industrial expansion were 
effecting long-term changes in the economy. 
Another factor to be considered in making 
a careful analysis of probable trends was 
the high expenditure on social security 
programs, which in some _ interpretations 
might be regarded as a floor under con- 
sumers’ purchasing power. 


Dr. H. L. Keenleyside, Deputy Minister 
of Mines and Resources, Ottawa, spoke on 
immigration policies. Entry into Canada 
was a privilege, he said, not a right. The 
present policy on admissions, which repre- 
sented a marked change in both official and 
popular attitudes from the pre-war period, 
was based on considered estimates of the 
country’s absorptive capacity; the require- 
ments of industry and agriculture were not 
being allowed to force a shift in the basic 
character of Canada’s population. The first 
country outside Europe to accept displaced 
persons, he emphasized, was Canada; over 
46,000 had been admitted so far, more than 
the total for all other non-European 
countries combined. About 105,000 immi- 
grants, including regular applicants, relatives 
and DP’s were expected in 1948. 


Professor V. W. Bladen, Director of the 
Institute of Industrial Relations, University 
of Toronto, was speaker at the luncheon 
meeting, with R. D. King, Superintendent 
of Imperial Oil Limited, as chairman. 
Professor Bladen described the studies on 
human relations in industry initiated by 
the Toronto Institute in co-operation with 
Ontario companies. He declared that the 
answers to personnel problems could not 
be found easily. Interviews and discussions 
in every department of a plant, with super- 
visory and operative staffs, were required to 
bring results of value to both labour and 
management. 


J. H. M. Jones, of the Mersey Paper 
Company, Limited, Liverpool, Nova Scotia, 
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was chairman for the afternoon session. 
F. M. Covert, K.C., of Halifax, outlined the 
administration of Nova Scotia’s trade union 
legislation. He asserted that the original 
Provincial Act of 1937 was the first in any 
province to recognize the collective bargain- 
ing rights of employees. (British Columbia 
enacted similar legislation in the same 
year.) Industry should realize the values in 
modern methods in public and employee 
relations and take steps to present its case 
more effectively. Unions were here to stay, 
he said, and might now be expected to 
assume a greater measure of social respon- 
sibility as their importance in Canada’s 
industrial structure was recognized. 

L. Christie, Atlantic Regional Director of 
Personnel Relations for General Foods 
Corporation, New York, spoke on principles 
and policies in personnel administration. 
He recommended his company’s plan of 
publishing its basic principles on personnel 
matters for the information and guidance of 
supervisory staff and employees. General 
Foods Corporation, he reported, had found 
this an effective means of selling the organ- 
ization’s objectives and of promoting team- 
work in the tackling of mutual problems. 


At the dinner meeting in the evening, 
Dr. Basil Layton of the Department of 
National Health and Welfare, Ottawa, out- 
lined the recently announced National 
Health Grants program. In co-operation 
with the Provinces, the Dominion, he said, 
hoped to promote the construction of 
additional hospital facilities and the training 
of specialists in various branches of public 
health. Financial assistance for health 
surveys, specialized diagnostic and treat- 
ment services, and for extension of work in 
preventive medicine, was being made avail- 
able on an unprecedented scale. The 
proposed federal outlay of $30,000,000, he 
pointed out, should be offset against the 
huge bill which the nation now pays 
indirectly for illness through lost time at 
work, individual suffering, and family in- 
convenience and hardship. The new 
program should also be regarded as a most 
important step towards solution of Canada’s 
critical shortage of hospital facilities for 
both acute and chronic patients. 


In a recent issue of 
Sound Industrial Health Bulletin, 
hazards in published by the Depart- 
industrial ment of National Health 
plants and Welfare, it is asserted 


that excessive noise in 
industrial plants “must be considered as 
much an occupational hazard as harmful 
gases, dusts and other toxic substances.” 


Like any other occupational hazard, noise 
is both a cost to industry and a detri- 
ment to the health of employees, even if 
it is not consciously recognized. The well- 
being and efficiency of workers may be 
seriously undermined in factories where the 
noise levels prevent ready communication 
between neighbouring workers. It is 
pointed out that such an environment “will 
be aggravated by the worker’s feeling of 
isolation which may even extend to one 
of mild claustrophobia.” Further, “the 
‘quality’ of noise is also an important 
factor in determining its effect on the ear.” 
Sounds of a higher frequency are more 
distracting and harmful than those of a 
lower frequency, and the elimination of 
a dominating high-pitched sound in a 
noisy workroom can result in a marked 
improvement. 

Another important factor is “the differ- 
ence between noise of one’s own making 
and the ‘other fellow’s noise.” A worker 
is usually more disturbed by noises coming 
from machines and operations other than 
his own and over which he has no control, 
particularly when noises come from sources 
at a distance from the hearer. For 
example, “most people in a quiet room will 
be affected by even a low level noise, such 
as a typewriter in an adjacent room. It is 
low compared with many industrial noises, 
but its noise level is relatively high com- 
pared to the quiet of one’s own room.” 


The first step in the control of noise is 
to reduce its output at its source. The 
construction of quieter machines, the usual 
source of factory noise, is a problem of 
machine design. In the case of machines 
already installed and in operation proper 
maintenance and adjustment will do much 
to cut down unnecessary noise. “These 
measures include (a) replacing worn parts; 
(b) using well-balanced parts; (c) keeping 
moving parts well oiled; (d) having direct 
or belt drives in place of open gears, or 
where conversion is impractical, using non- 
metallic gears.” 

It is pointed out that improper machine 
mountings account for a great deal of 
industrial noise. “It is not uncommon to 
find heavy, rapidly-operated machines bolted 
directly to wood or concrete floors,” thus 
transforming the floors into huge sounding 
boards that amplify the sound and spread 
it throughout the whole building. To 
prevent this, “highly efficient machine 
mountings may be obtained for practically 
every type of machine in common use.” 


Noisy machines or operations can often 
be isolated by grouping them in sound 
insulated enclosures, located at a distance 
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from the general work area. The use of 
sound absorbing materials in walls, ceilings 
and floors are also recommended not only 
to reduce noise, but to improve the 
character of the noise, since the high 
frequency sounds are absorbed more readily 
than those of lower frequency. 


The number of persons’ 
Old age receiving old age pensions 
and blind in Canada increased from 
pensioners 235,947 as at June 30, 1948, 


to 241,032 as at September 
30, 1948. 

The Dominion’s contributions under 
the Dominion-Provincial scheme totalled 
$15,868,086 for the quarter ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1948, as compared with 
$15,667,276 for the preceding quarter. Since 
the inception of the Act the Dominion has 
contributed $512,390,003. 


The average monthly pension in seven 
provinces ranged between $29 and $30. In 
the other two provinces it was $26.15 and 
$28.95. In only one province was the 
number of pensioners as high as 3 per cent 
of the total population. 


Pensions were being paid to 9,140 blind 
persons as at September 30, 1948, as com- 
pared with 8,842 as at June 30, 1948. 


The cost of pensions in respect of blind- 
ness to the Dominion was $627,921 for the 
quarter as compared with $614,624 for the 
preceding quarter. Since the inception of 
the Act, Dominion payments have totalled 
$14,198,604. The average monthly pension 
as at September 30, 1948, was between 
$29.50 and $30 in six provinces. In only 
one province was the average below $29. 
Pensioners numbered less than one-tenth of 
one per cent of the total population in most 
provinces. 


in Canada 


The General Council of the 


British British Trades Union Con- 
TUC to gress has recently taken the 
embark on initiative in attempting to 
productivity raise labour productivity in 
campaign _ British industry by a series 

of specific proposals. In 
that some of the proposals may be 


unpopular with workers, the action of 
the union leaders is described by the 
Manchester Guardian as “brave” and as 
“a revolutionary attempt by the TUC to 
break away’from a hundred years of trade 
union history and to persuade the move- 
ment to start thinking in new terms.” 

The proposals were made in response to 
repeated appeals by the British Labour 
Government for increased production in the 
interests of national economic survival. 
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Trade union leadership had endorsed these 
appeals in principle; but on November 8 a 
firmer stand was taken when the General 
Council issued a report which makes 
recommendations on how to “grapple with 
the fundamental difficulties in a practical 
way.” 

The problem is presented under three 
main heads:— 

1. To make sure that the facts of the 
economic situation are really understood by 
men and women in the factories; 


2. To provide training for trade union 
officers for their responsibilities in joint 
consultation, etc.; 


3. To take direct action to deal with 
the technical problems of increasing 
productivity. 

“The report emphasizes that “no real 
improvements can accrue without the full 
co-operation of the workers concerned ;” and 
that the best chance of getting things done 
is to let the people who have to do them 
think them out for themselves. 

“General publicity” is termed “ineffec- 
tive,’ and a more practical approach is 
considered to be the convening of special 
conferences of all the trade union federa- 
tions to discuss the particular problems in 
each industry. 

Points which may arise at these confer- 
ences include: focusing attention on short- 
ages and bottlenecks, organizing national or 
local industrial conferences to be addressed 
by research scientists and efficiency experts, 
accelerating the formation of joint produc- 
tion committees, reviewing the system of 
workplace representatives and seeking to 
raise their efficiency by Training within 
Industry courses or by other means, taking 
advantage of existing courses In manage- 
ment and technical subjects, consulting the 
editors of trade union journals on the 
publication of relevant material, and dealing 
with production questions at the confer- 
ences of full-time trade union officials in 
each region. 

Dealing with the need for transfers of 
labour, the Council’s report recognizes that 
there are over-manned industries which 
could lose labour to under-manned indus- 
tries to the general benefit, and that the 
solution “may possibly mean the transfer 
of membership and the adoption of 
measures which may not be universally 
popular.” It refers to the waste of man- 
power caused by the excessive turnover of 
labour—in many industries at the rate of 
50 per cent a year—and urges on unions 
“the necessity for examining the conditions 
in which an excessive turnover of labour 
exists.” 
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On the question of restrictive practices, 
the General Council points out that both 
sides of industry are concerned. It recog- 
nizes that problems of the demarcation of 
jobs between trades create difficulties in 
efficient working and suggests that they 
should be examined in the light of full 
employment. 


Joint production committees, the report 
says, are not being formed with enthusiasm 
over wide sections of industry, partly 
because of the hostility of some employers, 
partly because of indifference, or even oppo- 
sition, by some workers. Union executives 
are asked to examine the extent to which 
such committees are operating in their 
industry and the difficulties preventing their 
wider adoption. 


The report of the TUC 


Unions General Council on  pro- 
endorse ductivity, referred to above, 
productivity was endorsed by a special 
proposals conference attended by 

some 1,350 representatives 


of affiliated unions. 


At the conference, held on November 17, 
Mr. Vincent Tewson, TUC general secretary, 
who introduced the General Council’s 
report, emphasized that the objective must 
be to eliminate waste of all kinds and that 
the same manpower, with existing plant, 
had to be used to produce more at less 
cost. The crux of the question was how 
to make available on the floor of the 
workshop the facts which had convinced 
the General Council of the vital importance 
of productivity and to encourage the means 
whereby it could be accomplished. If their 
proposals were to mean anything at all 
they involved getting down to brass tacks 
with their union members and with the 
workers in the individual plants and 
establishments. 

It was necessary to bring forward any 
positive evidence which showed that an 
uneconomic use was being made of avail- 
able manpower, to get to the specific cause 
in each establishment where manpower was 
excessive, to make a sound and practical 
examination of where, and with what effect, 
so-called restrictive practices operated. It 
was not enough to retort that restrictive 
policies were practised by owners and 
management too. 

One of the few speakers to express 
doubts of the General Council’s policy, Mr. 
McDougall of the Amalgamated Union of 
Foundry Workers, said that it was based 
on the assumption of the continuity of full 
employment, but few workers believed there 
could be permanent full employment under 


present conditions, and would therefore 
hesitate to respond to the call for greater 
production. 


Sir Edward Appleton, secretary of the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, addressed the conference on what 
scientists were doing to increase industrial 
production. He pointed out that much 
trouble in the past had been brought about 
by “job evaluation” based on insufficient 
and, doubtful data, and that this could be 
overcome by making use of really scientific 
techniques in the study of work adjust- 
ment, incentive schemes, and_ technical 
innovations of all kinds. 


Supporting a Government 


Coal union appeal for increased coal 


withdraws production to meet Britain’s 
from plan target for 1948, the National 
to fine Union of Mineworkers 
absentees agreed to a procedure 


whereby persistent pit 
absentees would be subject to fines imposed 
by joint labour-management attendance 
committees, to be set up at the pits. How- 
ever, when the plan met with persistent 
opposition in various coalfields, the Execu- 
tive of the Union held a meeting, and 
decided that the plan was unworkable. It 
informed the National Coal Board of its 
view that discipline was a function of 
management, and that elected trade union 
representatives could not be expected to 
decide punishments for the men _ they 
represented. 

The plan had been developed at a 
special meeting of mine leaders and the 
National Coal Board, called by the Min- 
ister of Fuel in October, at which a joint 
committee was set up to consider imme- 
diate measures for increasing coal produc- 
tion. The committee recommended the 
revision of “certain long-standing rules and 
practices” so that trained men could be 
up-graded more quickly for work at the 
coal face; the withdrawal of objections to 
foreign labour by certain branches of the 
union; better attendance for overtime 
shifts; acceptance of those agreed increases 
of existing tasks or “stints” which were a 
condition of the 5-day week; and the 
appointment of local joint committees with 
power to fine persistent absentees up to £2, 
or to take “such other disciplinary action as 
they may think fit.” Any fines imposed were 
to be returnable if the man concerned 
worked for. the next 12 weeks without 
missing a shift. 

Following the failure of various areas to 
support the plan, and the subsequent meet- 
ing of the Union Executive, Mr. Will 


Lawther, President of the Union, stated 
that reports from the areas made it clear 
that while the men in general would agree 
to the other recommendations of the 
committee, they did not think it right that 
their own union representatives should be 
asked to punish union members. The men 
thought it fair enough that persistent 
absentees should be punished, or, in bad 
cases, dismissed, but they did not want 
their elected representatives to have any 
part in doing the punishing. 

Commenting on the Union’s decision that 
discipline was a function of management, 
the Manchester Guardian said:— 


“Today’s decision may have a consider- 
able effect on trade-union thinking about 
the control of nationalized industries. 
Although the policy of the TUC is that 
trade unions should be independent of any 
direct share in the management of national- 
ized industry, there is a fairly large 
minority which holds that the workers, 
through their unions, ought to have a 
direct say in the control of the industries 
they serve. 


“The National Union of Mineworkers is 
the most powerful union in any industry 
so far nationalized, and if it wished to 
demand a direct part in management the 
Government might find it hard to refuse. 
But it has not demanded it, and the 
suggestion that the Union should have any 
share in the managerial side of discipline 
has now been emphatically rejected.” 


The Anglo-American Joint 


Meeting Council on Productivity, 
of Anglo- which consists of labour and 
American management representatives 
Council on from the United States and 
Productivity Britain, met in October and 

visited a number of indus- 
tries. The Committee is studying methods 


of increasing British industrial productivity. 
It was set up under the auspices of the 
European Recovery Program. 

Its next meeting is expected to be held 
in the United States in the spring. In 
the meanwhile, according to a report issued 
by the Council, a number of committees 
have been set up, one of which is to 
arrange visits from British factories to 
factories in the United States. This is only 
one part of a general recommendation that 
the best industrial practice should be more 
generally shared; another is that “knowl- 
edge of the best practice in the United 
Kingdom itself” should be made more 
generally available, and this is left to 
British industry to arrange. 
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. Another, committee will study the level 
of productive plant and power in British 
industry, and will inquire whether the level 
is relatively increasing or declining. The 
Council’s report points out that the amount 
of energy available per employee is one of 
the main determinants of productivity, and 
that this ratio in the United States is about 
wwice that in Britain. A third committee 
will try to establish a basis of productivity 
measurement to permit comparisons of 
British and American experience. A fourth 
committee will report on the possibilities 
of specialized production of components, and 
a fifth will tackle the task of getting 
economic problems, as they relate to 
productivity, more widely understood. 


General Council of 
British Trades Union 


The 
British the 


TUC calls Congress on October 27, 
for action denounced “the malignant 
against character of Communist 
Communists agitation and organization”, 


and called on _ affiliated 
unions to counteract every manifestation of 
Communist influence. The Council further 
recommended that the World Federation of 
Trade Unions should suspend its activities, 
failing which “withdrawal of the TUC must 
follow.” 

The anti-Communist appeal was carried 
by the Council with two or three dissen- 
tients, and was sent to the executives of all 
affiliated unions. The motion was cast in 
the form of an appeal since the affiliated 
unions of the TUC are autonomous and 
determine their own policy. 

The statement says that the Council 
has received evidence that Communist 
influences are seeking deliberately to 
obstruct the economic policy approved at 
the 1948 Congress; and that “the 
Communist Party leadership has declared 
that opposition to Congress decisions will 
be carried back from the floor of Congress 
to the work-shops and every effort made 
to incite trade unionists against the deci- 
sions taken in their name.” 

(At the Congress the decision had been 
taken to support the Government’s stabili- 
zation policy in regard to wages, prices and 
profits.) 

The General Council statement con- 
tinued :— 

“The attitude of the British Communists 
is in full conformity with that of 
Communist organizations in other countries, 
notably in France. The industrial conflict 
now raging there clearly demonstrates the 
outcome of this policy. 
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“These disruptive activities are being 
carried on by the Communist Party and 
its subsidiary organizations in _ servile 
obedience to decisions made by the body 
calling itself the Cominform. 

“Statements made officially by spokes- 
men of the Communist Party in Britain 
prove beyond question that sabotage of the 
European Recovery Program is its present 
aim. 

“Communist influences are everywhere at 
work to frame industrial demands for 
purposes of political agitation, to magnify 
industrial grievances and to bring about 
stoppages in industry... . 

“The General Council therefore directs 
the serious attention of all trade unionists 
to the malignant character of Communist 
agitation and organization. They urge the 
executives of all affiliated unions, their 
district and branch committees, and respon- 
sible officers and loyal members, to counter- 
act every manifestation of Communist 
influences within their unions, and to open 
the eyes of all workpeople to the dangerous 
subversive activities. 

“Finergetic steps must be taken to stop 
these evil machinations. Attempts to 
wreck economic recovery in the interests of 
a foreign power whose policy is to keep the 
world divided, impoverished, and in con- 
stant dread of a third world war must be 
condemned and repudiated by all trade 
unionists.” 

On November 25, the General Council 
carried its campaign a stage further when 
it called on all unions not merely to oppose 
the Communist line but to see that 
all known Communists and Communist 
sympathizers are barred from holding office 
within the unions. 


A policy which may lead 


British TUC to the withdrawal of the 
recommends’ British Trades Union Con- 
suspension gress from the World 
of WFTU Federation of Trade Unions 
activities was announced by the 


TUC General Council on 
October 27, after a meeting of the Execu- 
tive Bureau of the WFTU in Paris. 

The TUC representatives to the Federa- 
tion meeting reported to the General 
Council that it was becoming more and 
more difficult to prevent the intrusion of 
political tactics into questions of trade 
union policy. It was concluded that 
co-operation between the international 
trade secretaries and the World Federation 
was impracticable and that their present 
support of the WFTU could not be 
continued. 


The General Council therefore put for- 
ward a four-point recommendation :— 


That the WEFTU should suspend its 
functions; 


That agreement should be _ sought 
between the organizations which have 
met their constitutional financial com- 
mitments as to the precise terms on 
which the suspension should apply; 


That trustees should be appointed, 
consisting of one representative from 
each of the five main contributing 
national centres, to hold the accumu- 
lated funds of the Federation and meet 
in 12 months or earlier to discuss the 
conditions in which an attempt to revive 
an international trade union body may 
be made; 


That in the event of the WFTU 
refusing to agree to the suspension of its 
activities a withdrawal of the TUC must 
follow. 


In Canada, the Canadian Congress of 
Labour is the only labour organization at 
present affiliated with the WFTU. A report 
to the last CCL Convention by Secretary- 
Treasurer Pat Conroy, indicated concern 
at the political character of the WFTU 
(L.G., Dec., 1948, p. 1356). 


The provisions of the 


Changes in Factories Act, 1948, which 


British amends the Factories Act 
factories of 1937 with respect to 
protective medical supervision of 
legislation young persons, suitability of 


factory premises, and other 
matters, came into force on October 1, 
1948. Provisions for seats for workers are 
not to take effect until October 1, 1950. 


The medical examination of young 
workers employed in factories required under 
the 1937 Act will no longer be limited 
to those under 16 years of age. Under 
the new Act, this provision will apply to 
all young workers in factories under 18, 
and its scope has been extended to cover 
two additional classes of employment out- 
side factories. These are building and 
engineering construction, and_ repairing, 
refitting, painting, loading, unloading, 
coaling and certain other jobs on ships in 
harbour or wet dock, as well as employ- 
ment in shipbuilding yards. The raising of 
the age below which the provision applies 
to 18 years and the extension of its scope 
to cover these two additional classes of 
employment is a step towards implementa- 
tion of an International Labour Conven- 
tion of 1946 (No. 77) on this subject. 


Unless certified as fit for employment by 
a doctor appointed by the Factory Depart- 
ment, a young person may not remain in 
his employment for more than 14 days, the 
prescribed period set by an Order of 
September 22, 1948. This requirement does 
not affect young persons over 16 already 
employed in a factory on October 1, so 
long as they remain in the same employ- 
ment. All young workers are to be 
re-examined at least once a year. 


Under the Act of 1937, the Minister 
of Labour may order arrangements for 
medical supervision if he suspects that 
certain specified conditions, such as changes 
in a process or the use of a new substance 
in a process, may endanger the health of 
persons employed. The Act now extends 
this power to cover the arrival of a con- 
signment of material thought to be infected 
or some change in conditions of work 
other than a change in the actual process. 

The power of courts of summary Juris- 
diction to deal with factories that are 
dangerous is widened to enable them to 
make orders for stopping or preventing the 
use of a factory of premises which are 
unsuitable from the point of view of the 
safety, health or welfare of the persons 
employed. One month’s previous notice of 
intention to use any premises as a factory 
or to use mechanical power for the first 
time is required instead of the former rule 
that notice must be given within a month 
after starting. The notice which must be 
sent to the factory inspector for the district 
must indicate the nature of the work and 
the nature of the mechanical power used. 


The Minister’s power to make special 
health or safety regulations now includes 
power to make regulations not only as to 
dangerous manufacturing processes or plant 
but also as to dangerous equipment, such 
as fire extinguishing equipment. 

On premises where part of the building 
is used for factory purposes the owners 
have, under the new Act, additional safety 
obligations respecting lifting machines, 
hfting tackle, steam plant and air receivers 
not belonging to the factory occupiers and 
situated in parts of the building outside 
the actual factory but used for factory 
purposes. 

Seats which previously had to be pro- 
vided for female workers are now to be 
provided for all employees. The Act 
stipulates that suitable seats should be 
available to enable workers to take 
advantage of opportunities for sitting which 
may occur in the course of their employ- 
ment without detriment to their work, and, 
where a substantial proportion of the work 
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can properly be done seated, workers are to 
be provided with seats and foot-rests. 

Other sections permit the employment of 
women and young persons over 16 on 
Sunday on work that has to be done 
without delay in connection with the 
preservation of fish, fruit, and vegetables. 
Exemptions have already been provided for 
this purpose, in the case of women and 
young persons over 16, from the provisions 
regarding hours and work on statutory 
holidays. Other amendments deal with 
precautions required to be taken where, in 
a factory, people have to enter tanks, pits, 
pipes or other confined spaces in which they 
may be overcome by fumes or lack of 
proper air. 


In the belief that the 


Prevention continued high accident 
of accidents rate to young persons can 
to young be reduced if careful atten- 
workers tion is given to supervision, 


training and _ instruction, 
particularly during the early years of 
employment, the U.K. Factory and 
Welfare Advisory Board has issued a 
leaflet entitled The Prevention of Accidents 
to Young Workers, a revision of one issued 
in 1938. New developments of training 
departments within works and courses at 
technical schools at which safety instruc- 
tion can be given, are noted. The leaflet 
has been distributed to the _ principal 
employers’ organizations and trade unions 
in England. 


set of principles 
diseases for 


A new 
for selecting 


Principles for .- : ae 
P insurance in Britain under 


me uae Re f the National Insurance 
edn (Industrial Injuries) Act, 
ie os 1946, have been suggested 
qacteeae by a committee appointed 
in U.K. 


by the Minister of National 
Insurance. 

The committee was composed of repre- 
sentatives of the medical profession, 
employers and employees, under the chair- 
manship of Judge Edgar T. Dale. 

The proposals would supersede the tests 
applied since 1906 in deciding what addi- 
tions should be made to the scheduled 
diseases under the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Acts. 

One of the tests hitherto applied was 
whether the disease was specific to employ- 
ment. The committee recognizes that 
before a disease can be selected for insur- 
ance it must be one that can normally be 
attributed to the nature of employment 
with “reasonable certainty.” Within that 


definition the committee reaches one of its - 
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principal conclusions—namely, that “the 
primary consideration in selecting a disease 
for insurance should be whether it is 
specific to an occupation, or if it is not 
specific, whether the occupation causes 
special exposure to risk of the disease, 
inherent in the conditions under which the 
occupation is carried on.” 


The report observes that incidence alone 
is not a conclusive test of the risk of a 
disease. The risk in a particular occupa- 
tion may be considerable, but the actual 
incidence low because of the precautions 
taken to counteract that risk. On the other 
hand, a high incidence may be due to 
entirely irrelevant factors, such as housing 
conditions in a particular locality. 


The committee attributes a wide meaning 
to the word “disease,” defining it as “any 
departure from health capable of identifica- 
tion by its signs and symptoms.” This 
would preclude ruling out an abnormal 
condition merely on the ground that it was 
not a disease. It also embraces injury 
caused by accident, although the committee 
does not suggest that where an injury can 
be dealt with as being caused by an 
accident it should be prescribed as a 
disease, except in cases where it can be 
more adequately or appropriately dealt 
with as a disease. 


Means by which voluntary 


Beveridge agencies can continue to 
Report on work with the State to 
Voluntary improve social conditions 
Action are discussed by Lord 

Beveridge in a report pub- 
lished in England in October entitled 


Voluntary Action: a Report of Methods 
of Social Advance. 


The report is the third in a trilogy. The 
first Beveridge Report, issued in 1942, 
dealt with social security, and formed a 
basis for the comprehensive social insurance 
legislation now. in force in the United 
Kingdom. The second report, entitled 
Full Employment in a Free Society, was 
published in 1944. Both these were largely 
concerned with the actions of the State. 


The essence of the present report, accord- 
ing to the author, “lies in showing, first, 
how much individual unhappiness remains 
untouched by social security and _ full 
employment; secondly, how much has been 
done to diminish unhappiness in the past 
by voluntary action, inspired by the motives 
of mutual aid and of philanthropy, or both 
in combination; thirdly, how urgently 
voluntary action will be needed in future, 
to supplement and to-go ahead of public 
action, to do things which the State cannot 


do or should not do, or is unlikely to do, 
as well as they will be done by a specialist 
self-devoted pioneer seeing this or that 
particular evil and setting himself to 
destroy it.” 

“The State cannot see to the rendering 
of all the services that are needed to make 
a good society,” writes Lord Beveridge. 
“.,..The reasons for it (voluntary action) 
have not been diminished and will not be 
destroyed by the growing activities of the 
State.” 

The main field for voluntary action has 
shifted, Lord Beveridge finds, from financial 
to personal service. A century or so ago 
destitution was the threat which over- 
shadowed the lives of the workers. The 
great (though not the only) object of 
voluntary action was to stave it off in the 
only way it could be staved off, with 
money. Members of friendly societies 
undertook to help each other financially in 
misfortune; philanthropic bodies helped 
those who had failed, or been unable to 
avail themselves of the defences of mutual 
aid. Today this threat, long shrinking 
before the advance of social insurance, has 
almost disappeared. 

While the economy of the country holds 
out there is only comparative poverty to 
fear. But the receding tide of poverty has 
uncovered other sources of misery, which 
are not primarily due to lack of money 
and to which a purely financial answer is 
not found. Lord Beveridge lists some of 
the sufferers: there are the aged, an 
increasing section of the population; 
children who, for one reason or another, 
lack the normal background of home life; 
men and women disabled in various ways. 
What these need beyond financial assist- 
ance is personal attention, friendly care, the 
extra trouble and consideration needed to 
offset their handicaps; gifts of the spirit 
which money does not buy. 

The report outlines the following pro- 
gram for the State in relation to voluntary 
action: co-operation of public authorities 
and voluntary agencies; a Friendly Societies 
Act; a Royal Commission on charitable 
trusts; re-examination of taxation of 
voluntary agencies; an inquiry into condi- 
tions of the physically handicapped; a 
Minister-guardian of voluntary action; 
specialized staff training; and the continu- 
ance and extension of public grants to 
voluntary agencies. The first and the last 
two represent policies already accepted; the 
others represent new departures though on 
established lines. 


Out of a total working 
Duration population of over 
of unemploy- 20,000,000 in Great Britain 
mentamong in mid-September, 1948, 
British about 285,000 persons were 
workers registered as wholly unem- 


ployed, according to the 
British Ministry of Labour Gazette. Of 
these, 217,000 were male and 68,108 female. 
Of the men, 37 per cent had been 
unemployed for not more than four weeks, 
while the number who had been con- 
tinuously unemployed for more than 12 
months accounted for 17 per cent of the 
total. Among women the corresponding 
proportions were 58 per cent and 6 per cent. 
A further examination of the duration 
of unemployment shows that 59 per cent of 
the males and 78 per cent of the females 
who had been wholly unemployed at mid- 
June had found work or ceased to register 
within the next three months. The figures 
indicate that male workers under 18 years 
are more readily absorbed into new employ- 
ment than the older men. In the case of 
females, this tendency is not so marked. 


The Bureau of Labour 
Progress of Statistics of the United 
“net States Department of 
spendable Labour issues information 
earnings” each month concerning the 
in U.S.A. trend of average weekly 


earnings of production 
workers in manufacturing. 

The Bureau also adjusts these figures to 
take account of income and social security 
taxes and the cost of living. In this way 
the Bureau obtains a _ series which it 
describes as “net spendable earnings.” 

Since taxes vary with the number of 
dependents, the Bureau issues two series of 
figures, one applicable to workers with no 
dependents and the other to workers with 
three dependents. 


According to the Bureau, gross average 
weekly earnings for all production workers 
in manufacturing rose from $23.86 in 1939 
to a wartime peak of $46.08 in 1944. They 
declined to a $43.74 average in 1946, and 
had risen to $54.12 by August, 1948. 

For a worker with no dependents, tax 
deductions averaged only 28 cents in 1939, 
so that his average weekly “net spendable 
earnings” in that year were $23.58. In 1944, 
deductions were $7.79, and his net spendable 
earnings were $38.29. Expressed in terms of 
1939 dollars, however (i.e. adjusted for the 
rise in the cost of living), earnings were 
$30.32. 

Alternatively stated, the average earnings 
available for spending of the factory worker 
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with no dependents in 1944 were $38.29; 
that amount, however, could purchase 
approximately those goods and services in 
1944 for which $30.82 could have been used 
in 1939. 

In 1946, his net spendable earnings 
averaged $37.65 in current dollars and 
$26.87 in 1939 dollars. In August, 1948, the 
figures were $47.41 and $27.01 respectively. 

For a worker with three dependents, net 
spendable earnings in current dollars rose 
from $23.62 in 1939 to $44.06 in 1944; 
declined to $43.13 in 1946, and rose to 
$53.15 in August, 1948. The corresponding 
figures in 1939 dollars were $23.62, $34.89, 
$30.78 and $30.28. 

The Bureau states that “net spendable 
weekly earnings in 1939 dollars” represent 
an approximate measure of changes in 
“real” net spendable weekly earnings. 


The proceedings of a con- 


Role of ference of labour journal 
American editors, held in April, 1948, 
labour press under the auspices of the 

Institute of Labour and 
Industrial Relations and the School of 


Journalism of the University of Chicago, 
have been issued in mimeographed form. 

One of the speakers, Lewis M. Herrmann, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the International 
Labour Press of America, is quoted as 
stating that “there are 322 publications of 
all types affiliated with the AFL. Of these, 
81 are international journals, while 241 are 
state and local papers. About two-thirds 
are members of the International Labour 
Press of America. 

“The CIO has a total of 134 publications. 
Thirty-eight are international journals, and 
96 state and local papers. Only about half 
of these publications accept advertising. 

“The labour press has available several 
news and feature services of national 
scope. ... The largest circulation weekly 
labour paper is sponsored by the Railroad 
Brotherhoods, called Labour, with a circula- 
tion of about 1,000,000. The AFL has also 
been sending a news clipsheet, in the 
Spanish language, to countries of South 
America in order to bring about friendly 
relations.” 

Speaking of the role of the labour press, 
Mr. Herrmann asserts: “Invariably, labour 
papers have blazed the trail for every pro- 
gressive achievement recorded by unionism, 
in the realm of social legislation, free public 
education, protection against child labour, 
minimum wage standards, and in the battle 
against racial and religious discrimination. 
Years before the advent of the 8-hour day, 
labour journals fired the imagination of 
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America’s working men with the hopes for 
more leisure time. Without the inspiration 
of the labour press and its loyal support, 
unionism in this country would have been 
inarticulate, and its remarkable progress 
impossible.” 

He adds that the labour press has been 
instrumental in “trying to bring peace 
between the AFL and CIO,” and also in 
“bringing about more amicable relations 
between labour and management.” 


The US. General Electric 


U.S. firm Company has announced 
offers free the inauguration of an 
hospital experimental insurance plan 
service to to provide free hospitaliza- 
pensioners tion for eligible retiring 

employees. Effective as of 


September 15, the program will apply to 
employees who retire on or after that date 
and have ten or more years of continuous 
service at the time of their retirement. 
Costs will be borne by a trust fund, known 
as the GE Pensioners Hospitalization Plan 
and Trust, which starts with assets of nearly 
$6 million. 


Following a referendum 


Price and held on May 29, 1948, when 
rationing the electors rejected (by 
controls in half a million votes) the 
Australia proposal to give power to 


the Commonwealth Parlia- 
ment to legislate on prices and rents, the 
Australian Government decided to relin- 
quish controls which had been exercised by 
virtue of the Defence powers, and thus 
leave the way open to the different State 
Parliaments to legislate on these matters. 


In a letter to the State Premiers, the 
Prime Minister offered administrative 
assistance in setting up their own system of 
controls, and stated that his Government 
would view “with grave concern” any possi- 
bility that controls would not be continued 
in the interest of economic stability. 


“Even with Commonwealth controls in 
operation, costs and prices have been rising 
strongly in the Australian economy for some 
time past. Many important commodities 
are still scarce in relation to demand.” 

With regard to subsidies and rationing, 
the Prime Minister indicated that although 
their administration would become increas- 
ingly complex without centralized control of 
prices, nevertheless they would be continued 
on some commodities, while being removed 
on many others. 

A conference of State Premiers was held 
at Canberra in June, at which it was agreed 
that it was “vital that an effective system 


of price control be continued;” that there 
should be collaboration and uniformity in 
the administration of the program; that 
specific controls should be eliminated 
wherever possible; and that a continuing 
co-ordinating committee should be estab- 
lished of the six State ministers concerned, 
to “consider and recommend to the respec- 
tive governments those goods and services 
from which controls’ should be removed 
immediately and from time to time there- 
after,” and generally to advise on policy. 

A Canadian Press despatch of October 6 
comments that “the States have been 
fighting a losing battle with rising prices 
since the Federal Government handed over 
controls,” and adds: “State ministers in 
charge of price control claim they are doing 
all in their power to keep prices down 
but complain that withdrawal of federal 
subsidies on essential goods such as wool, 
textiles, raw cotton and potatoes, coupled 
with ‘tthe increasing wage rate made _ it 
almost impossible.” 


The Minister of Labour 
Inquiry into for the Union of South 
trade union Africa announced in 


affairs and October the appointment of 
labour lawsin a commission of inquiry 
South Africa into industrial legislation. 
Among the matters which 
the commission is to study are the desir- 
ability or otherwise of :— 
machinery to co-ordinate wages and other 
employment conditions, with “due regard 
to the interests of the State and the 
general public and the legitimate interests 
and claims of employers, employees and 
industries” ; 
the compulsory determination of all indus- 
trial disputes; 
introducing “special steps to protect 
employers or employees against any hard- 
ship” arising from the operation of 
“closed shop” provisions; 
“more adequate powers of control” of the 
conduct by trade unions and employers’ 
organizations of their affairs (including 
finances) and their elections; 
having separate trade unions and employers’ 
organizations for Europeans, Coloured and 
Asiatics; 
machinery to “prevent and settle” disputes 
involving Natives. 


The commission is to hear representa- 
tions and take evidence. 


An article in the November 


Girl issue of Labour Information 
workers in Bulletin, issued by the 
Japanese United States Department 


textile mills of Labour, states that under 
the Allied occupation the 
peonage system in Japanese textile mills 


has been ended. 


Before the war, the article says, labour 
in the textile industry “was kept in a 
state of servitude characteristic of the old 
feudal system. By far the greater portion 
of this labour force was made up of young 
girls 11 to 20 years old who lived in 
dormitories within the factory grounds 
surrounded by high walls. They were 
rarely permitted outside these walls and 
then only when accompanied by a factory 
official. Every aspect of their lives was 
controlled by the factory management in 
a manner carefully planned to keep the 
girls docile and to shield them from ideas 
which might lead them to seek more 
advantageous employment elsewhere or to 
insist upon better wages, working condi- 
tions, and greater personal freedom. 

“According to the old system, factories 
paid independent recruiting agents to hire 
the required number of girls by capitalizing 
on the periodic financial distress of farmers. 
A farmer was loaned money to pay off 
some of his debts on the condition that he 
send his daughters to work in the textile 
factory until the debt was repaid. The 
farmers signed a contract with the agent 
for the services of the girls for a year. The 
girls earned so little at this work and the 
farmers were so continually in need of 
borrowing money that the textile factory 
usually managed to keep the father in 
debt for several years, thus forcing him to 
renew the contract until his daughter 
reached a marriageable age of about 20 to 
23 years. 

“Since the end of hostilities, the Japanese 
Government, under the guidance of the 
occupation officials, has enacted two laws 
to protect workers against these pressures. 
The labour-standards law included three 
measures to remove the abuses of this 
system. First, no two people are allowed 
to sign a contract for a third person, making 
it impossible for a parent to contract for 
the services of his children. Second, 
employers are prohibited from advancing 
money to employees, so that families no 
longer have any legal obligations to a 
factory or agent. Third, the age at which 
girls may accept full-time work in industry 
is raised to 15 (or 14 if 9 years of com- 
pulsory schooling were completed earlier), 
at which time the girls should be in a 
better position to look after their own 
interests. 

“The labour-standards law also limited 
the total number of hours to be worked, 
prohibited night work for women, estab- 
lished minimum standards for space and 
sanitation and gave the girls living in 
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dormitories the right of self-government and 
the right to leave factory premises at will. 

“Further curative action was provided in 
the employment-security law, which gave 
the Labour Ministry the power of con- 
trolling the recruiting activities of agents 
by requiring that all agents be licensed by 
the Labour Ministry, and that all agents be 
regular employees of the companies for 
which they work. Prefectural and local 
employment security offices were given the 
responsibility of supervising the work of 
these agents.” 


THE LABOUR MONTH IN BRIEF 


(Continued from page 3) 
surplus is known to exist. Lastly the order 
may be cleared to the recently opened 
employment office in London, England. 

The number of persons transferred out of 
employment offices, as depicted in the 
chart on page 3, indicates the extent of 
effective clearance operations at employ- 
ment offices. The very distinct seasonal 
pattern illustrates the prominence of the 
seasonal movements of farm workers. The 
peak in clearance operations attained in 
1947 was in part a reflection of the general 
instability of the labour force although it 
also reflected the sponsored movement of 
Maritime workers into Quebec and Ontario 
industry. Aside from these movements, 
however, it will be noted that even during 
the seasonal lull in employment conditions, 
transfers out of employment offices never 
dropped below 200 per week. 


Industrial Relations 


Time loss due to work stoppages arising 
out of industrial disputes in Canada during 
November was the lowest recorded for any 
month since February, 1946. Only 16,000 
days were lost, according to preliminary 
estimates, as compared with 87,223 in 
October. 

Of the 20 strikes which were in existence 
for varying periods during the month, only 
7 were still in effect by December 1. 

A strike of strip coal. miners in the 
Bienfait-Estevan field, Saskatchewan, in- 
volving 200 workers, accounted for 4,000 
days, or 25 per cent of the total time lost. 
This strike began on November 3 and was 
unterminated at the end of the month. 

Within the field of federal jurisdiction, 
interest centered on the deepsea shipping 
and longshore industries. A number of 
agreements covering officers on deepsea 
ships were reached in November but 
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Enforcement machinery is “gradually 
shifting into gear,” according to the article, 
and “certain less direct but equally 
important social forces are pushing in the 
same direction.” These include agrarian 
reforms to lessen the financial burden on 
farmers, so that they will “have no need 
to encourage their daughters to leave home 
to work for low wages;” raising of the 
compulsory school level from six to nine 
grades; institution of vocational counselling 
in the schools; and development of trade 
union organization. 


the dispute affecting unlicensed seamen 
remained: critical. 


Cost of living 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost- 
of-living index fell from 159-6 to 158-9 
between November 1 and December 1, 1948. 
All group indexes except that for foods 
were either fractionally higher or unchanged, 
but an unusually sharp decrease occurred in 
the price of eggs and there were moderate 
reductions among meats, vegetables and 
fruits. This was the first decline of any 
consequence in the cost-of-living index since 
September, 1945. The food index dropped 
from 204-7 to 202-0 between November 1 
and December 1. The rent index advanced 
from 121-0 to 121-7, representing the net 
change between September and December. 
During November, fuel and light moved 
from 129-0 to 129-1, and home furnishings 
and, services from 166-0 to 166-2. The two 
other budget group indexes remained 
unchanged, clothing at 181-5 and miscel- 
laneous items at 124-6. 


Earnings 


Statistics of earnings are not obtainable 
as promptly as those for the cost of living; 
but in the manufacturing industry average 
hourly earnings were continuing to rise up 
to the week of November 1, the most 
recent date for which figures are available. 
The growth in earnings, combined with the 
check in the cost-of-living index, brought 
about a rise in the index of “real” earnings 
in manufacturing. For the first time in 
1948, this index rose above the 1947 level 
at October 1 (see chart), and at November 1 
reached 105-2 (av. 1946100). 

.Average hourly earnings in manufacturing 
were 93-4 cents in the week of September 1, 
94-6 cents at October 1, and 95-4 cents at 
November 1. 


EXTENT OF COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


BETWEEN UNIONS AND 


EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATIONS OR GROUPS 


Of all workers under collective agreements in Canada in 
1946, some 26 per cent were covered by agreements with 


associations or other groups of employers. 


This type of 


agreement 1s commonly found in certain manufacturing 
undustries and in certain primary industries, such as 
logging. In the Province of Quebec it is encouraged under 


the provisions of the Collective Agreement Act. 


If the 


number of workers covered by agreements extended by 
this Act are included in the total, the proportion of those 
under agreements with employers’ associations or groups 1s 
uncreased to about 46 per cent. 


This study, one of a series on collective 
agreements, shows the industries in which 
collective bargaining between unions and 
associations of employers or groups of 
employers are in effect in Canada. It 
shows, by industry, the proportion that the 
number of employees under agreements 
with such associations and employer groups 
bears to the total under all agreements, and 
in addition discusses examples of this type 
of bargaining in several industries. It 
should be understood, however, that most 
collective agreements are not of this type 
but are those between a union and a single 
employer or the management of a single 
plant in a multiple plant firm. 

An earlier study in this series dealt with 
the extent to which the wage-earners and 
salaried workers in Canada were covered 
by collective agreements in 1946 (L.G., 
March, 1948, p. 153). The present study 
outlines one particular type of bargaining, 
namely bargaining between unions and asso- 
ciations or groups of employers. It was 
found that about 26 per cent of the workers 
under collective agreements in 1946 were 


1A file of collective agreements has been main- 
tained in the Department of Labour for many 
years and summaries of representative agreements 
are published each month in the LAsour GAZETTE. 
The Research and Statistics Branch makes analytical 
studies of current agreements on file, by industry 
and by topic. The first six of these, covering 
the Pulp and Paper Industry, the Manufacture of 
Tron and Steel and their Products, the Manufacture 
of Non-Ferrous Metal Products, Non-Metallic Min- 
eral Products and Chemical Products, the Coal 
Mining Industry, and the Fishing Industry, and 
Statistics on Numbers of Workers affected by Col- 
lective Agreements in Canada, 1946, by industry, 
have been published in previous issues and have 
also been printed as separate bulletins. Copies of 
these bulletins are available, on request. 


under agreements between unions and asso- 
cilations or groups of employers.2 

Since complete statistics on collective 
agreements for 1947 are not yet available, 
it was necessary to use 1946 data as a 
basis for constructing the tables. The 1947 
data, however, are sufficiently complete to 
indicate that a study based on the more 
recent information would show no 
important difference in the incidence of this 
type of collective bargaining in the various 
industries. 

The list of Canadian industries in tabular 
form is arranged to indicate the extent to 
which this special type of collective agree- 
ment prevails, and to point out whether 
the area covered by these agreements with 
employers’ groups is local, regional or 
national. The basis of the tables is the 
percentage comparison in each industry 
between the number of workers covered by 
agreements signed with employers’ associa- 
tions or groups and the number covered by 
all collective agreements in the same 
industry. The table does not give any 
indication of the extent to which all 
employees in these industries are covered 
by agreements. 

The criterion used in deciding whether an 
agreement should be included in the group 
collective agreements was the evidence of 
joint negotiation between two or more 
employers and a union. The most positive 
indication is the signature of an association 
or several employers on the collective 
agreement itself. In many cases there 


2 This percentage excludes those workers affected 
only by agreements extended by Order-in-Council 
under the Quebec Collective Agreement Act. If 
they are included, the proportion is 46 per cent. 
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existed several similar, or even identical 
agreements, signed by individual employers. 
Where there was clear evidence of joint 
negotiation, the agreement was included; 
where such evidence was not available, the 
agreement was excluded. It is possible that 
lack of evidence has resulted in the exclu- 
sion of a number of instances of bargaining 
with employers’ groups so that the total 
figures may represent a_ slight under- 
estimate of the proportion of workers 
covered by collective agreements negotiated 
with two or more employers. 

There are four types of agreements which 
affect more than one establishment but 
which are not included in this study. These 
are :— 


(1) Corporation-wide bargaining, in which 
several or all of the establishments of 
one corporation are affected by a single 
agreement; 


(2) Agreements signed by smaller com- 
panies in the same field to conform 
completely or partially to an agreement 
already made between a larger company 
and the same union (see below under Coal 
Mining) unless there is evidence of joint 
negotiations; 

(3) Identical agreements drawn up by 
the union and submitted to and signed by 
individual employers without any group 
negotiation, eg., certain motion picture 
theatres and restaurants; 

(4) Agreements reached as a result of 
multi-employer and union negotiations 
which serve only to amend in one or two 
respects the original agreements made on a 
single company basis have also been 
excluded and the original complete agree- 
ments are considered as being on a single 
company basis. (See below under Pulp and 
Paper and Steam Railways.) 

There are several types of employer 
associations and groups of employers which 
sign collective agreements with unions. The 
formal and continuing types of organization 
include both trade associations already 
existing for other purposes and associations 
formed, especially for collective bargaining. 
The committees of employers formed for 
the purpose of collective bargaining do not 
usually have any continuing organization 


nor do the two or more employers who 


negotiate jointly and sign the same docu- 
ment or separate identical agreements. 
There is also one instance in 1946 of a 
number of employers using a commercial 
service to negotiate a form of agreement 
wth the union that is signed separately by 
each employer. This same service has more 
recently negotiated agreements on behalf of 
other employers. 
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There is a variety in the subjects covered 
by the agreements. Some cover all points 
over which the parties bargain, e.g., the 
clothing manufacturing industry agreements, 
while in others the group agreement covers 
certain subjects but, leaves the negotiation 
of wage scales and possibly certain other 
working conditions to be carried out on an 
individual company-local union basis. Some 
have provision for joint machinery for the 
settlement of disputes while others provide 
for such settlement on a single company- 
local union basis. 

An examination of the first table, showing 
the proportion of workers covered by group 
collective agreements in relation to the total 
under agreement, indicates that group 
bargaining is more common in those manu- 
facturing industries made up of many small 
firms. The Department has no evidence of . 
it in the mass-production industries, such as 
the automobile and electrical products 
industries. As will be seen from the table 
on area coverage, Many group agreements 
cover the employers and union in an 
industry in a single city, others are on a 
regional basis, while a very few cover the 
whole country. It is notable that the 
agreements with employer groups covering 
a region are usually in a primary industry, 
such as logging, or coal mining in Alberta 
and British Columbia, while the city-wide 
agreements are more common in those 
manufacturing industries where the small 
firm is characteristic. 

Collective bargaining between unions and 
employers’ associations and groups of 
employers in a number of the principal 
industries is discussed later in this article. 


The Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


In the province of Quebec, the Collective 
Agreement Act has given special encourage- 
ment to collective bargaining between 
associations or employers’ groups and 
unions. First passed in 1934, and revised 
several times since, the Act provides that 
a collective agreement signed between one 
or more employers in an industry and the 
bona fide representative of the employees 
may be extended to cover all the workers 
in an industry in the province or in a 
section of the province. Ninety-eight per 
cent of the 239,777 workers affected in 1946 
by agreements extended under this Act 
were working under the terms of agree- 
ments made between unions and _ associa- 
tions of employers or in a few cases several 
employers not in a formal association. 

Only certain terms of collective bargain- 
ing can be extended by the Collective 
Agreement Act. These are: wages, hours 
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of labour, apprenticeship, vacations with 
pay, family allowances, the classification of 
operations and of employees and employers. 
However, some associations and single 
employers parties to a collective agreement 
extended under the Act sign separate agree- 
ments covering such matters as union 
status, grievance procedure, and arbitration 
which would be applicable to its own 
members only. Thus some of the employers 
in the garment trades in Montreal have 
associations which sign agreements with the 
garment trades unions, in addition to being 
a party to the agreement extended under 
the Collective Agreement Act. (See below, 
section on the clothing industry.) 

The terms of a collective agreement 
coming within the scope of the Act may 
be extended by Order in Council. Any 
party to such an agreement may petition 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council that an 
Order in Council be passed ordering that 
the terms of the agreement shall also bind 
all the employees and employers in the 
“trade, industry, commerce or occupation” 
concerned in the whole province or in a 
stated region of the province. After 
publishing the agreement which it is pro- 
posed to extend, 30 days is allowed for 


if necessary an inquiry made, whereupon 
the Minister of Labour may recommend the 
approval of the petition (with or without 
amendments) by the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council and an Order in Council may 
be passed. The Act states that in making 
his recommendation, the Minister of Labour 
must consider whether the provisions of the 
agreement “have acquired a preponderant 
significance and importance for the estab- 
lishing of conditions of labour,” and he 
must also keep in mind the competition of 
outside countries or other provinces. 

The agreement so extended is enforced 
by a joint committee of the parties with, 
at the Minister’s discretion, representatives 
of non-parties. 

The Collective Agreement Act of Quebec 
has been especially effective in encouraging 
collective agreements between unions and 
employers’ associations or groups in certain 
industries, such as construction, the garment 
industries, boots and shoes, printing, trade 
and professional establishments. In some of 
these industries, e.g. boots and shoes, the 
collective agreements with employers’ asso- 
clations extended by Order in Council in 
Quebec are the sole examples of such with 
employers’ associations in the industry in 


filing objections. 


These are considered and 


Canada. If the number covered by collec- 


LIST OF INDUSTRIES IN WHICH AGREEMENTS WITH EMPLOYERS’ 
ASSOCIATIONS OR GROUPS HAVE BEEN EXTENDED UNDER 
THE COLLECTIVE AGREEMENT ACT OF QUEBEC 


MANUFACTURING :— 


Vegetable products— 
Bread and bakery products 


Leather and Fur products— 
Boots and shoes(t) 

Fur products 

Gloves(?) 


Leather tanning (1) 


Teatiles products— 
Textile bags 
Hats and caps(!) 


Men’s and women’s 
furnishings 


Men’s fine clothing (#) 
Women’s Cloaks and suits(1) 


Women’s dresses(!) 


MANUFACTURING (cont’d):— 


Wood and paper products— 
Furniture (*) 
Paper boxes(') 


Printing, publishing 
engraving 


Saw and planing mill products 


Tron and its products— 


Automobile repair 
(including garages) 


Sheet metal products 


Miscellaneous iron products 


Non-ferrous metal products— 


Jewellery, watchmaking and 
repair 


Non-metallic mineral products 


Monumental and building 
stone(?) 


MANUFACTURING (conc.) 
Chemical products 
Paints and varnishes(!) 

CONSTRUCTION 


TRANSPORTATION AND 
COMMUNICATION :— 


Water transportation 
TRADE 
SERVICE:— 
Professional establishments 
Barbering and hairdressing 
Hotels and taverns 


Undertaking 


(}) The agreements in these industries apply to the whole province of Quebec. 
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tive agreements extended by this Act is 
included in the national total, the propor- 
tion of workers under agreements with 
employers’ associations or groups to all 
workers covered by agreements increases 
from 26 to 46 per cent in 1946. A list of 
the industries in which the agreements so 
extended occur is given on p. 24. 


Group Collective Bargaining 
In Certain Industries 


The following section comprises a discus- 
sion of group collective bargaining in a 
number of selected industries. Steam Rail- 
ways is an example of national bargaining; 
water transportation illustrates both national 
and local bargaining; the next four repre- 
sent regional bargaining and the remainder 
are restricted in coverage to local areas. 


Steam Railways 


While generally the agreements in this 
industry do not fall within the scope of 


this article, there is contained within the 
structure of their agreements two examples 
of national bargaining. The steam railway 
companies each sign a number of agree- 
ments covering defined groups of their 
employees, all of which are separate agree- 
ments made by the individual company 
and the union or other group of employees 
concerned, with two exceptions. These 
are the two agreements signed by the 
Railway Association of Canada: one gov- 
erning the skilled trades in the locomotive 
and car departments of the several railways 
which is with Division No. 4, Railway 
Employees Department (AFL), and the 
other the maintenance of way employees, 
that is those working in the track and 
bridge and building departments, which is 
with the Brotherhood of Maintenance of 
Way Employees. The Railway Associa- 
tion of Canada in these agreements rep- 
resents the Canadian National Railways, 
the Canadian Pacific Railways and several 
smaller railways. 


LIST OF INDUSTRIES IN WHICH THERE ARE NO AGREEMENTS BETWEEN 
UNIONS AND EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATIONS OR GROUPS 


MINING, QUARRYING, O1L 
WELLS :— 


Wood and Paper Products— 


Metal mining 


Asbestos mining 


Iron products— 


Oil and gas wells 
Aircraft 


MANUFACTURING :— 
Vegetable products— 
Flour and feed 


ments 
Sugar products 


Hardware and tools 


Miscellaneous vegetable 
foods 


Rubber products 

repair 

Tobacco, cigars and 
cigarettes 


Animal products— 


Butter, cheese, condensed 
milk 


Electrical products and repair 


Textile products— 


Non-ferrous metal smelting, 


Cotton cloth, yarn and refining 


thread 
Hosiery and knitted products 
Silk and artificial silk 
Woollen cloth, yarn 


Miscellaneous textile products 


MANUFACTURING :—Con. 


Miscellaneous wood products 


Automobiles and cycles 
Boilers, engines, machinery 


Farm machinery and imple- 


Wire'and wire products 


Miscellaneous non-ferrous 
metal products 


MANUFACTURING :—Con. 


Non-metallic mineral 
products— 


Glass products 
Petroleum products 


Miscellaneous non-metallic 
mineral products 


Chemical products— 


Miscellaneous chemical 
products 


ELECTRICITY AND GaAs 
PRODUCTION AND SUPPLY :— 


Primary iron products 


Electric light and power 
Gas 


Railway rolling stock and 


TRANSPORTATION AND 
COMMUNICATION :— 


Non-ferrous metal products— 


Air transportation 


Brass and copper products 


Electric railways and local 
bus lines 


Telegraph systems 

Telephone systems 
SERVICE:— 

Recreational service 


Public service 
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DISTRIBUTION OF INDUSTRIES IN WHICH THERE ARE AGREEMENTS WITH 
EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATIONS AND GROUPS, BY NATIONAL, 
REGIONAL AND LOCAL AREAS(!) 








National 


STEAM RAILWAYS (shops and 
f maintenance of way) 


WaTER TRANSPORTATION (deep 
sea) 


ELEVATOR INSTALLATION 


SPRINKLER SYSTEM 
INSTALLATIONS 


Regional 


FIsHING 

LoGGIneG 

Coal MINING 
MANUFACTURING :— 


Fruit and vegetable packing 
and canning 


Fish products 

Saw and planing mill products 
Boxes, baskets, barrels 

Pulp and paper 


Foundry products (New 
Brunswick) 


Shipbuilding 


CARTAGE AND TRUCKING 


Local 


MINING, ETC.— 
Quarrying and sand pits 
MANUFACTURING :— 
Bread and bakery products 
Liquors, wines, beer 
Meat products 
Fur products 


Miscellaneous leather 
products 


Hats and caps 

Men’s fine clothing 
Women’s cloaks and suits 
Women’s dresses 

Work clothing 


Miscellaneous men’s and 
women’s furnishings 


Furniture 

Printing and publishing 
Automobile repair 
Foundry products 
Sheet metal products 
Shipbuilding 


Jewellery, watchmaking and 
repair 


CoNSTRUCTION 
STORAGE 
TAXICABS 


WATER TRANSPORTATION 
(longshoremen) 


TRADE 
SERVICE :— 


Laundering, dyeing and 
cleaning 


Hotels and restaurants 


(1) Excluding those covered only by agreements extended under the Collective Agreement Act. 


During the war various decisions of the 
National War Labour Board applied to 
several railways, and since 1946, there have 
been two agreements signed jointly by the 
CNR and the CPR and certain other 
railways with various unions. These con- 
cerned the granting of vacations with pay 
to certain classes in 1947 and the general 
wage increase in 1948. They did not replace 
any existing single agreements but served 
only to amend them in these two respects. 
For the purpose of this study then, only 
the employees affected by the two joint 
agreements mentioned in the previous para- 
graph have been considered as_ being 
affected by agreements with an association 
of employers. 


Water Transportation 


Group agreements in this industry are 
chiefly in the deep-sea shipping and 
stevedoring divisions of the industry. 
Co-operation in the signing of agreements 
amongst employers is not as highly devel- 
oped in lake and coastal shipping, nor in 
freight handling. 

Kast and West Coast Canadian ship- 
owners jointly sign agreements for deep-sea 
dry cargo freight vessels. Four agreements 
cover deck officers, engineer officers, radio 
officers and unlicensed personnel and 
affected about 7,300 men in 1946. The 
Shipping Federation of Canada and the 
Shipowners’ Association (Deep-sea) of B.C. 
handle negotiations. Group coverage was 
complete except for one very large company 
whose ships have since been sold to other 
firms. 

In the stevedoring division, the Shipping 
Federation of Canada, operating in Mont- 
real, Halifax and Saint John, and the 
Shipping Federation of B.C., are the only 
important organizations of employers. Their 
collective agreements are with the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association (AFL- 
TLC) and the International Longshoremen’s 
and Warehousemen’s Association (CIO- 
CCL), respectively, and cover longshore- 
men, shipliners, checkers and coopers, ete. 
As in shipping, the group bargaining 
chiefly applies to deep-sea vessels, although 
a few coastal group agreements are signed 
in ‘B.C., and in Montreal a group agree- 
ment for lake and coastal companies has 
been extended by Order in Council. The 
coverage of group agreements for longshore 
work connected with deep-sea vessels is 
complete. 


Coal Mining 

The great majority of coal mine oper- 
ators in Western Canada belong to one or 
other of two employers’ associations: the 


Western Canada Bituminous Coal Oper- 
ators Association and the Domestic Coal 
Operators Association of Western Canada, 
operating in separate fields. Both of these 
associations have agreements with District 
18 of the United Mine Workers of America 
which provide for final settlement of 
grievances through the Associations and the 
union. In the case of the Domestic Coal 
Operators Association, separate district 
agreements are signed. For both associa- 
tions, there are some variations in contract 
rates and certain other conditions on a local 
or mine basis. If the Association and union 
representatives cannot agree, an indepen- 
dent chairman will be chosen, and the 
decision of the committee as thus consti- 
tuted will be binding on both parties. In 
Saskatchewan several small operators sign 
a joint agreement, also with District 18 of 
the UMWA. In Eastern Canada, on the 
other hand, all agreements are between 
single companies and the union. The 
largest company, the Dominion Coal Com- 
pany Ltd., has an agreement with District 
26 of the United Mine Workers of America, 
and several other companies have similar 
agreements. Consequently, these agree- 
ments in Eastern Canada have not been 
included in this study. The provisions of 
the agreements in this industry were sum- 
marized in a special article, one of this 
series, in the Lasour GazettE, December, 
1946, p. 1692. 


‘Logging and Wood Products 


Almost all agreements in the logging 
industry are negotiated between the unions 
and groups of employers. In Northwestern 
Ontario, paper manufacturing companies 
and other pulpwood cutting operators have 
a “master agreement” with the Lumber and 
Sawmill Workers’ Union of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America. The 1946 agreement was reached 
in settlement of a strike. However, in 1947 
the agreement was reached at a joint con- 
ference between employers and the union. 
The 1947 agreement includes a minimum 
wage scale. In both years the master 
agreement was then signed as individual 
agreements between each of the employers 
and the local union concerned. Machinery 
for the settlement of disputes is on an 
individual company-local union basis. 

In British Columbia, the greater part of 
the industry is located in the coastal area 
and employers are represented by a com- 
mercial research organization in negotiations 
with the International Woodworkers of 
America. A master agreement is drawn up 
each year which covers the logging, sawmill 
and other woodworking industries. It does 
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not include a minimum wage scale but a 
flat wage increase over existing rates is 
included. This agreement is then signed by 
individual companies and the local union 
and a minimum wage scale is negotiated 
on a single company basis. The provision 
for settlement of disputes as set forth in 
the master agreement is also worked out 
on a single company-local union basis. 
Similarly in the interior of British 
Columbia, two employers’ associations rep- 
resent the employers in the negotiation of 
regional agreements covering logging and 
woodworking industries. 


Fishing and Fish Products 


Collective agreements in the fishing in- 
dustry exist only in British Columbia 
and practically all of these are negotiated 
by employers’ associations or groups. 
Employers’ associations include the Salmon 
Canners Operating Committee and certain 
fishing vessel owners’ associations, while in 
the case of halibut fishing a number of 
companies jointly sign the agreement. The 
great majority of the fishermen are repre- 
sented by the United Fishermen and 
Allied Workers’ Union and in the case of 
Indian fishermen by the Native Brother- 
hood of British Columbia. The latter is 
not a trade union but assumes the function 
of a union in signing collective agreements. 
The provisions of agreements in this indus- 
try were summarized in “Collective Agree- 
ments in the Fishing Industry in Canada, 
1947” (L.G.; Oct., 1947,-p- 1426). 

In the fish canning, packing and process- 
ing industry. almost all of the agreements 
in British Columbia are also negotiated 
by an employers’ association, the Salmon 
Canners’ Operating Committee and in the 
case of the fresh fish and cold storage 
industry in Prince Rupert by a group of 
companies jointly signing an agreement. As 
in the fishing industry, employees are rep- 
resented by the United Fishermen and 
Allied Workers’ Union and the Native 
Brotherhood of British Columbia. 


Pulp and Paper Industry 


In the pulp and paper industry, it is 
only in British Columbia that there is a 
collective agreement jointly negotiated by a 
group of pulp and paper manufacturers with 
the unions. In Eastern Canada where most 
of the industry is located, separate agree- 
ments are signed for each firm. In 
Ontario, each year, most of the major 
newsprint, kraft and paper board manufac- 
turers negotiate as a group, with the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Paper Makers and 
the International Brotherhood of Pulp, 
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Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers to agree 
on a common wage change for that year. 
The manufacturers of fine papers in Ontario 
follow a similar policy of separate agree- 
ments, with common negotiation on the 
amount of the wage change. 

In the province of Quebec all agreements 
are signed by individual firms, and there 
is as yet no agreement on a scale com- 
parable to Ontario on the amount of 
increase to be granted. 


Printing and Publishing Industry 


Some 63 per cent of all workers under 
collective agreements in the printing and 
publishing industry in Canada are covered 
by agreements signed with employers’ 
associations or employers’ groups. The 
formal association of employers is character- 
istic of the job printing section of the 
industry, while the informal group of 
employers signing collective agreements is 
more frequently found in the newspaper 
publishing section. Both Toronto and 
Montreal are very important centres of 
the job printing industry in Canada. In 
Montreal the workers in the industry are 
covered by a collective agreement extended 
by Order in Council under the Quebec 
Collective Agreement Act. Of those under 
group agreements in this industry in 
Canada, if all workers under agreements 
extended by this Act are excluded, some 
42 per cent work in the Toronto area. In 
this city, approximately 84 per cent of all 
workers in the printing industry under 
collective agreements are under’ those 
signed by employers’ associations or groups. 
Of the two types, that signed by the 
associations affects the most workers. 

Toronto is a leading centre of the 
advertising, book and magazine publishing 
branches of the industry. In the job 
printing section of the industry in Toronto, 
there are two major associations of 
employers, the Master Printers and Book- 


binders of Toronto, and the Toronto 
Graphic Arts Association. These associa- 
tions together form a joint standing 


committee, which signs two agreements on 
their behalf, one with the International 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants Union, 
and one with the International Brotherhood 
of Bookbinders. The Master Printers and 
Bookbinders Association was formed about 
forty years ago, for the express purpose of 
collective bargaining. The Toronto Graphic 
Arts Association, on the other hand, is a 
regular trade association and collective bar- 
gaining is only one of its functions. 

The agreements signed by these associa- 
tions with the pressmen and bookbinders 
resemble each other very closely. This 


similarity may possibly be accounted for by 
the fact that in 1938, the two associations 
and the two unions signed the same agree- 
ment; it is only in recent years that 
separate agreements were signed with each 
union. In 1946 both the pressmen and the 
bookbinders’ agreements covered the same 
topics—minimum wage rates, hours, over- 
time, statutory holidays and apprenticeship, 
and both have identical provisions relating 
to grievance procedure and arbitration. In 
addition to these matters, the pressmen’s 
agreement for 1947-1948 includes union 
security provisions, although in the case of 
the bookbinders, negotiations on this issue 
are still between the individual firm and 
the union. 

It is through the arbitration procedure 
that the associations continue to share in 
union-management relations beyond the 
negotiation of the collective agreement. 
Although provision is made for the adjust- 
ment of grievances within the individual 
firm, if the case is not settled on this 
level it is taken before a permanent 
arbitration committee, composed of two 
members representing all the employers, and 
two representing the union. If the com- 
mittee cannot reach an agreement, they 
must choose a chairman, whose decision is 
final and binding on both parties. 

In the newspaper section of the printing 
and publishing industry, collaboration among 
employers for collective bargaining usually 
takes the form of joint signing of collec- 
tive agreements negotiated with locals of 
the printing unions whose members are 
employed in the newspapers. It is usual 
for all the publishers who have signed an 
agreement to choose two members of a 
joint standing committee on which the 
union has equal representation. The func- 
tion of this committee is to interpret the 
agreement and to settle disputes which may 
arise. ‘There are no formal associations of 
employers for the purpose of collective 
bargaining, and although the newspaper 
publishers have their own trade association, 
it does not participate in the negotiation 
of a collective agreement. However, in 
some newspaper agreements, the publishers’ 
association may be called upon to assist in 
the selection of a fifth member of the joint 
standing committee, if the committee is 
deadlocked on a dispute, and cannot itself 
decide on an additional member. If the 
committee of four cannot agree, they must 
choose a fifth member, to act as chairman: 
the majority decision of this committee of 
five is binding on all parties to the dispute. 

Although most of the bargaining in the 
printing industry takes place within a local 
area, that between the Amalgamated Litho- 


graphers of America and the Canadian 
Lithographers Association is usually on a 
broader regional basis. The local agree- 
ments between these two bodies in 1946 
were an exception totheir general practice 
of regional bargaining. More recently in 
the 1948 agreement the former custom was 
re-established. At the present time, a single 
agreement between the lithographers’ union 
and the eastern division of the employers’ 
association covers Hamilton, London, 
Ottawa, Toronto and Montreal. 

In many of the smaller centres throughout 
Canada, where most of the printing is done 
in small establishments employing a very 
few workers, the printing trade unions, 
especially the typographical and pressmen’s 
unions, make use of the standard form of 
agreement which allows for certain local 
variations especially in wage rates, and they 
are submitted for signature to the indi- 
vidual employers. In most cases, this 
standard form is one which has_ the 
approval of the international office of the 
union. 


Men’s and Women’s 
Fine Clothing Industry 


Collective agreements with formal 
employers’ associations are the outstanding 
characteristic of the collective bargaining in 
the men’s and women’s fine clothing manu- 
facturing industry. While there are some 
instances of agreements signed between the 
unions and the individual firm, the agree- 
ment with the formal association predom- 
inates. The Department has no examples 
of collective agreements signed by unions 
and informal groups of employers. 

One of the most striking features of the 
agreements with the employers’ associa- 
tions in both men’s and women’s fine 
clothing is the system designed for peaceful 
settlement of disputes, through a grievance 
procedure and arbitration by an impartial 
chairman, whose decision is final and 
binding on all parties. In most cases, the 
association, through its representative, figures 
prominently in the adjustment of disputes; 
negotiation between the union represent- 
ative and the association representative is 
usually the intermediate step between 
attempt at adjustment in the individual 
firm and arbitration. Arbitration may be 
either by an arbitration board, consisting 
of two representatives of the union, and two 
representatives of the association, and an 
impartial chairman, or by a single arbi- 
trator. The arbitration board is more 
common in the men’s fine clothing, while 
the individual arbitrator is more character- 
istic in the women’s dresses and women’s 
cloaks and suits industries. 
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The impartial chairman, as the arbi- 
trator is usually called, is chosen jointly 
by the union and the employers’ associa- 
tion, and except in special circumstances 
his tenure is continuous at least for the 
life of the agreement. There are some 
examples of arbitrators who have held 
office for a considerable number of years. 
This is in contrast to the printing trades, 
where a different arbitrator is chosen for 
each separate dispute which cannot be 
settled otherwise. 

Although agreements with employers’ 
associations predominate in both men’s and 
women’s fine clothing, they are most 
prominent in the women’s section. Some 
94 per cent of all workers on women’s fine 
clothing under collective agreements are 
covered by agreements between various 
associations and the International Ladies 
Garment Workers’ Union. The women’s 
fine clothing industry is divided into two 
distinct branches, the manufacture of cloaks 
and suits, and the manufacture of dresses, 
and in each city there are separate asso- 
ciations for each branch. In Toronto, for 
example, there is the Toronto Cloak Manu- 
facturers’ Association and the Dress Manu- 
facturers’ Guild, each of which signs 
separate agreements with the International 
Ladies Garment Workers’ Union. In each 
city, the membership of this Union is 
divided into several locals, on either a 
craft or an ethnic basis. In the negotiations 
with the employer associations in each 
section of the trade, the locals of the union 
concerned are represented by a Joint Board, 
which signs the agreement on behalf of the 
union locals. 

In the men’s fine clothing section of the 
industry, the percentage of workers covered 
under agreements with employers’ associa- 
tions is somewhat less than that in the 
women’s branch of the industry. The agree- 
ment signed with the individual firm which is 
not a member of the employers’ association 
is still important, especially in the Montreal 
area. In that city, the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers’ Union submits a 
standardized “market” agreement for the 
signature of the firms outside the association. 

As in the case of the women’s fine 
clothing industry, the negotiations of all 
local area agreements with employers’ asso- 
ciatlons are undertaken by a Joint Board 
on behalf of the several locals of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers Union in 
each city. - 

In the clothing trades in the Province 
of Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 
has given considerable impetus to the 
formation of employers’ associations. To 
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meet the requirements of the Collective 
Agreement Act, three associations, the 
Montreal Clothing Contractors’ Associa- 
tion, the Quebec Association of Garment 
Manufacturers, Inc., and the Associated 
Clothing Manufacturers, signed a joint 
agreement with the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers Union and La Fédération 
Nationale du Vétement. This agreement, 
incorporated into an Order in Council, 
covers wages, occupations, holidays with 
pay, vacations with pay, and its provisions 
are extended to all workers in the industry 
throughout the province. Only the Asso- 
ciated Clothing. Manufacturers of the Prov- 
ince of Quebec signs an agreement with the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers Union in 
addition to that forming the basis of the 
Order in Council: this separate agreement 
covers such subjects as union status, 
grievance procedure and arbitration. 

In the women’s fine clothing section of 
the industry, there are two Orders in 
Council, one for dress manufacture, and one 
for the cloaks and suits. The Order in 
Council for the dress section of the 
industry extends an agreement between the 
Montreal Dress Manufacturers’ Guild, the 
Association of Washable Cotton Service 
Apparel Manufacturers of the Province of 
Quebec, and the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers Union, and L’Union nationale 
du Vétement, section de la robe. Apart 
from the Order in Council, only the Dress 
Manufacturers’ Guild signs an agreement 
with the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union. Although there is no 
association of contractors in this section 
of the industry which is party to a collec- 
tive agreement, the Order in Council 
specifically states that its provisions shall 
apply to contractors, subcontractors and 
manufacturing retailers. In the cloak and 
suit section of the industry, on the other 
hand, the only two parties to the agree- 
ment extended by Order in Council are 
the Association of Manufacturers of Cloaks, 
Suits and Ladies Garments of the City of 
Montreal, and the International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union—who are also 
party to a separate agreement outside the 
operation of the Act. However, the agree- 
ment extended by Order in Council is to 
apply to all manufacturers in the province, 
including contractors and subcontractors. 


Construction 


Group bargaining by employers has been 
practised in Construction for many years. 
Contractors are organized in most large 
centres. under local Builders’ Exchanges, and 
are often grouped in sections—General 


Contractors Section, ete—which deal with 
the business agents of the various local 
craft unions. The Builders’ Exchanges have 
a stabilizing influence on the industry. 
They require certain standards of member- 
ship and therefore represent contractors of 
sound financial standing. The agreements 
negotiated under the Exchange set the 
pattern for the area generally, and are 
followed by the numerous small building 
contractors who often operate with only 
verbal agreements. 

Although construction is organized on a 
local basis and bargaining is, therefore, local, 
most of the Builders’ Exchanges are 
affiliated with a national organization, the 
Canadian Construction Association, which 
distributes information and seeks to co- 
ordinate the various units of the industry. 

Specialized contractors in some fields 
have formed bargaining associations designed 
for their specific needs. The National 
Association of Master Plumbers and Heat- 
ing Contractors maintains branches in each 
province, the Canadian Association of 
Painting and Decorating Contractors oper- 
ates in Ontario. Electrical contractors are 
another technical sub-contracting group 
which bargains collectively but with less 
formal organization. On the local level, 
many larger members of the sub-contracting 
associations also belong to the Builders’ 
Exchange, which contributes to co-ordination 
in the area. 

There are many powerful trade unions 
organized in construction. The United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, the 
Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ Inter- 
national Union and the International 
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Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, for 
example, were established in Canada before 
1900, and are strongly organized throughout 
the country in big single locals. Also, 
Building Trades Councils have long been 
operating in most large centres, formed of 
the various craft locals; the Councils are 
not bargaining agencies, but work for unity 
amongst the different crafts. 

Both employers and the unions in con- 
struction are therefore well organized on the 
local and national levels. Actual collective 
bargaining is on the local level, but 
national policies affect many matters such 
as apprenticeship, arbitration clauses, etc. 
Joint organization was a logical step and 
has functioned since 1920, the object being 
to co-operate to improve the industry and 
to unite in recommendations to the Gov- 
ernment. A National Joint Conference 
Board was established in 1920, formed of 
representatives of employers and the build- 
ing trades, with a government-appointed 
chairman. The Board met periodically to 
discuss common problems such as appren- 
ticeship training, etc., and to draft recom- 
mendations concerning the industry to the 
government. The joint meetings lapsed 
during the depression but were renewed in 
1941, with the addition of seventeen joint 
zone committees, and have continued since. 

The coverage of group agreements in 
construction is very high as a result of its 
integrated organization on both sides. 

Two of the few national agreements are 
found in construction—covering the elevator 
constructors and the sprinkler fitters across 
the country, although the number of 
workers involved is small. 


A special commissioner under the Combines Investigation 
Act reported recently that in his opinion certain western 
bakeries had been parties to the formation of a combine, 
and that their activities had resulted in the progressive 
elumination of price competition in the sale of bread in 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia. 


Five bread-baking companies operating in 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia 
and two bakers’ associations in the latter 
two provinces are named as parties to an 
alleged combine, in a report by H. Carl 
Goldenberg, Montreal barrister, made 
public by the Minister of Justice in 


December.* Mr. Goldenberg, as special 
commissioner under the Combines Investi- 
gation Act, has conducted an inquiry in 
recent months in Saskatchewan, Alberta 





* Report of Commissioner on Alleged Combine in 
the Bread-Baking Industry in Western Canada. 
King’s Printer, Ottawa, 25 cents. 
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and British Columbia. His investigation 
followed a preliminary examination initi- 
ated by the Combines Investigation Com- 
mission in which considerable documentary 
evidence had been accumulated. “In my 
opinion,” the report of the special com- 
missioner concludes, “the evidence discloses 
that the acts in restraint of trade committed 
by the companies and associations named 
hereunder constitute violations of the 
provisions of the Combines Investigation 
Act, and that the following have been 
parties to the formation of a combine 
within the meaning of Section 2 of the 
Combines Investigation Act:— 


McGavin Bakers Limited; 

McGavin Limited (Alberta) ; 

McGavin Limited (British Columbia) ; 

Canadian Bakeries Limited; 

Weston’s Bread and Cake (Canada) 
Limited; 

Alberta Master 
Incorporated ; 

Master Bakers’ Association (Vancouver). 


Bakers’ Association 


During the inquiry hearings were held 
in March and April, 1948, by Mr. Golden- 
berg at Edmonton, Calgary, Vancouver, 
Regina, Saskatoon and Winnipeg at which 
witnesses were examined and representa- 
tions heard from those concerned. Counsel 
for the Commission was Mr. E. H. Logan, 
barrister, of Edmonton. 

The outstanding feature of the bread- 
baking industry in the three provinces was 
found to be the predominant position held 
by three groups referred to in the report 
as “the Western chain bakeries”. These 
bakeries, originally built up under the 
financial control of flour milling companies, 
today produce roughly three-quarters of the 
quantity of bread made in the three prov- 
inces. By far the larger volume of their 
sales are made to retail stores, the balance 
by delivery. Owing to their strongly con- 
solidated position in the industry, these 
chain bakeries have become “the moving 
spirits and the dominant factors in the 
bakers’ associations.” 

In reviewing the activities of the members 
of the alleged combine Mr. Goldenberg 
states in his report:— 

The activities as already described of 
the Western chain bakeries and _ the 
Associations which they have supported 
have resulted in the progressive elim- 
ination of price competition in the dis- 
tribution and sale of bread in the provinces 
of Saskatchewan, Alberta and British 
Columbia. Throughout the various areas 
in these provinces in which these bakeries 
hold the dominant position in . the 
industry, the structure of the prices at 
each trade level has been established by 


agreement or common understanding and 
arrangements made to check and limit 
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possible deviation from the prices so 
established. Through agreements on whole- 
sale prices and the level of prices to the 
consumer the element of price competition 
has been removed in large measure from 
the distribution of bread whether sold by 
the bakery on a house-to-house delivery 
basis or by independent merchants through 
retail stores. Such activities, if com- 
pletely successful, would establish one price 


for bread in any particular area regardless 
of the efficiency of the bakery which pro- 
duced it or of the means of distribution 
whereby it was supplied to the consumer. 
This would not be a market price reached 
under conditions of price competition but 
a price established and maintained by the 
joint action of suppliers. 


The Alleged Bread-Baking 
Combine: Alberta 


The Western chain bakeries, acting 
through the Alberta Master Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation Incorporated, appear to exercise 
their greatest degree of control of com- 
petition in the province of Alberta. Agree- 
ments governing the price structure in 
the province have been supplemented by 
subsidiary agreements and arrangements 
designed to regulate the allocation of 
territory, the maintenance of resale prices, 
the establishment of depots, the submission 
of uniform tenders to institutions and to 
the armed services, and to eliminate inter- 
provincial price competition along the 
Alberta-Saskatchewan border-line. 

Evidence obtained from written agree- 
ments, correspondence, minutes of meetings 
of the Association and testimony at the 
hearings pointed to the fact that the policy 
of agreeing to and fixing uniform prices 
dated back to at least the year 1935. 

After the outbreak of war the policy of 
the bakers and the Association to regulate 
prices continued in full force. This policy 
extended even to the submission of uniform 
tenders to military establishments. Mr. 
Goldenberg comments :— 

The policy of price fixing and price 
maintenance by agreement was introduced 
in the years before the war and was 
continued throughout the war years during 
the period of wartime controls and subsi- 
dies. And, as the end of these controls 
and subsidies was approaching, the bakers 
prepared through the Association to con- 


tinue and did continue their long-estab- 
lished policy with respect to prices. 


With the removal of price controls on 
September 15, 1947, the large bakers and 
the Association immediately took steps to 
secure a uniform advance in prices. The 
results were that the prices of bread were 
increased uniformly on September 17 in 
Calgary and the southern territory, and, on 
September 18, in Edmonton and_ the 
northern territory. 


The policy of the three chain bakeries to 


control the resale price of bread distributed 
by retail stores is brought out in several 
incidents reported by Mr. Goldenberg. 
The latest of these reported occurred after 
the removal of price control on bread in 
September, 1947, when one chain store 
company and some department stores 
attempted to sell bread below the levels 
established by the chain bakeries. It was 
indicated to the retailers that supplies of 
bread would be discontinued if retail prices 
were not maintained. In connection with 
these incidents the report states:— 

The evidence in this Safeway incident 
establishes an agreement among the prin- 
cipal bakers fixing the wholesale and retail 
price of their product with a view to 
lessening competition. It further estab- 
lishes the fact that, in order to enforce 
the agreed retail price resort was had to 
threats to discontinue supplies and to the 
actual discontinuation of supplies. ... 

The managers of the three chain bakeries 
in Edmonton thus admitted concerted 
action to maintain the retail price which 
had been agreed upon and _ established. 
This was designed to, and did, lessen 
competition. The effect was to prevent 
the consumer from purchasing bread at 


a lower price than that fixed by the three 
chain bakeries. 


The Alleged Bread-Baking 
Combine: British-Columbia 


In British Columbia as in Alberta the 
evidence indicated that the three chain 
bakeries, acting through the Master Bakers’ 
Association in Vancouver and a local bakers’ 
association in Victoria, were able from 
pre-war years to establish and maintain by 
concerted action uniform wholesale and 
retail prices, and that this was part of an 
over-all plan to control all bread prices in 
the three provinces. On this aspect Mr. 
Goldenberg comments :— 

The evidence, therefore, tends to estab- 
lish the fact that the agreements to lessen 
competition are not solely of a local or 
provincial nature but are wider and are 
intended to cover and do cover the activi- 
ties of the Western chain bakeries in 
Alberta, British Columbia and, as will be 
shown, in Saskatchewan. In other words, the 
evidence establishes that concerted action 
to lessen competition on a local or regional 
basis is part of an over-all policy to this 
end agreed upon and enforced by the three 
chain bakeries in the three provinces. 
Inter-company correspondence revealed 

that the Western chain bakeries were 
anxious in 1939 for all bread prices in the 
three western provinces “to move up 
together.” Lack of co-operation with this 
plan was met with from Safeway Stores and 
from Robertson Bakeries Ltd., Vancouver 
(then a branch of Purity Baking Company, 
Toronto). However, in July, 1941, a price 
increase was arranged and put into effect 
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in Vancouver on the same day by the three 
chain bakeries. From then until 1944 there 
was considerable concern on the part of 
the chain bakeries over the fact that 
Robertson Bakeries Ltd. were not abiding 
by the agreed upon price structure. This 
was the occasion of frequent correspond- 
ence between the senior officials of the 
three chain bakeries, and finally culminated, 
by May, 1944, in a joint meeting at 
Vancouver of these officials and their local 
managers with the general manager of 
Purity Baking Co. Ltd., Toronto, in an 
attempt to bring Robertson Bakeries Ltd. 
into line. At this meeting it was agreed 
that all existing discounts would be main- 
tained but that no new discounts would be 
given. In commenting on this meeting the 
Special Commissioner says:— 

The evidence with respect to this 
meeting and the resulting agreement 
establish concerted action to “freeze” and 
to maintain the wholesale price of bread 
by exercising pressure on a competitor, 
that is, Robertson Bakeries. It was the 
same kind of pressure that was used in 
Alberta to force various bakers to enter 
into and observe the agreements promoted 


by the three chain bakeries. The purpose 
was to lessen competition. 


At a meeting in Vancouver in November, 
1945, the various agreements and under- 
standings in the bread industry were con- 
solidated. The following points were 
included to become effective with the next 
price increase :— 

1. All rebates 
discontinued. 

2. The price to the retailer and to 
restaurants to be the full resale price, less 
20 per cent. 

3. Unwrapped bread to be sold at the 
same price aS wrapped bread and _ all 
bakeries to produce only one quality bread. 

4. The “shipping price” of bread to be 
4 cent less than the prevailing city price. 

With the removal of price controls on 
September 15, 1947, the prices, both whole- 
sale and retail, of the Western chain 
bakeries were increased uniformly in 
Victoria on September 17 and in Vancouver 
and Nanaimo on September 18. All rebates 
and allowances were eliminated in Van- 
couver when the price increases went into 
effect. In commenting on the actions of 
the bakers Mr. Goldenberg states :— 

The increase in bread prices in British 
Columbia, as in Alberta, had been pre- 
ceded by Association meetings and discus- 
sions among the larger bakers on the new 
prices. Ame 
The evidence establishes that the practices 
and policies of the principal bakers in 
Vancouver were also pursued by them in 
other British Columbia cities, more partic- 


ularly in Victoria, which has its own local 
association. 


and discounts to be 
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The policy of resale price maintenance 
was found to be followed by the Western 
chain bakeries in British Columbia as well 
as in Alberta. That supplies would be 
refused if resale prices were not main- 
tained by retailers was indicated to be their 
policy. The chain bakeries contended that 
no injury resulted to the consumer from 
this policy as it was “primarily concerned 
with the elimination of secret rebates and 
discounts which allegedly affected the 
wholesale price only and did not benefit the 
consumer, since the retailer did not pass on 
the discount to him.” On this point, how- 
ever, the Special Commissioner differed, 
and in the report states:— 

Nevertheless, the evidence establishes 
that the bakers were concerned not only 
with the fixing and maintenance of a 
uniform wholesale price, but also with the 
fixing and maintenance of a uniform retail 
price. The policy of retail price main- 
tenance in itself prevented retailers from 


passing on the benefits of rebates and 
discounts to consumers. 


With respect to tenders to institutions, 
and to the armed services in wartime, the 
same policy applied in British Columbia 
as in Alberta and Saskatchewan, in that 
the bakers through the medium of the 
Association agreed to the submission of 
uniform tenders, thereby eliminating the 
element of competition entirely. 


The Alleged Bread-Baking 
Combine: Saskatchewan 


With some exceptions, conditions in the 
break-baking industry in Saskatchewan 
paralleled those in the other two provinces 
in that the three Western chain bakeries 
with the assistance of the Saskatchewan 
Bakers’ Association fixed and maintained 
prices in different zones of the province. 
The evidence discloses that much of the 
price-fixing and many of the policies con- 
nected therewith were determined directly 
among the large bakeries themselves. There 
was direct agreement as to interprovincial 
shipments, the establishment of depots, the 
fixing of shipping prices and the submission 
of uniform tenders to military establish- 
ments. In 1946 the three chain bakeries 
agreed to the division of the province into 
price zones. Unlike the other two prov- 
inces there was more competition between 
areas, particularly in northern Saskatchewan. 

When prices were decontrolled in Sep- 
tember, 1947, “the bakers in Saskatchewan 
held meetings to discuss changes in the 
price of bread consequent upon the removal 
of the subsidy.” Immediately after these 
meetings all the bakers in the province 
were informed by a circular letter from 
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the Association “that Saskatchewan bakers 
are increasing prices 3 cents per loaf as of 
September 18, 1947.” Prices were increased 
uniformly in Saskatoon on September 16 
and in the rest of the province generally 
on September 18. With the new increases 
all discounts and rebates were eliminated 
and uniformity was attained within certain 
zones in retail prices, city wholesale prices 
and country shipping prices. 

Action to maintain resale prices was not 
at any time as aggressive as in the other 
two provinces. However, after the Sep- 
tember, 1947, price increases, the Western 
chain bakeries were very active in keeping 
a watch on the small bakers in order, as 
correspondence cited in the report indicates, 
“to exercise some control over the smaller 
bakeries who may be inclined to go off the 
deep end and cut prices.” 

Bread prices in parts of northern 
Saskatchewan were kept below those in 
the southern part of the province by 
competition from a large independent 
bakery, namely Modern Bread Co., Prince 
Albert, which did not conform to any 
price agreements. This competition was 
regarded so seriously in 1947 that Canadian 
Bakeries Ltd. and McGavin Bakeries Ltd. 
together discussed methods whereby this 
situation could be dealt with—whether 
jointly to buy out Modern Bread, institute 
a bread war or meet the competitive prices. 
Finally, McGavin Bakeries Ltd., after dis- 
cussing the matter with the vice-presidents. 
of Ogilvie Flour Mills Co. Ltd. (this 
milling company has a controlling financial 
interest in McGavin Bakeries Ltd.), bought 
out Modern Bread in December, 1947. 
Canadian Bakeries Ltd. agreed not to 
canvass Modern Bread customers until after 
McGavin Bakeries Ltd. would become 
established and would have done something 
about adjusting the price structure upwards. 
With respect to this merging of enter- 
prises to lessen competition Mr. Goldenberg 
reports :— 

The purchase of Modern Bread in 
Prince Albert by McGavin Bakeries Ltd. 
and the simultaneous and subsequent 
agreements and arrangements between 
McGavin’s and Canadian Bakeries were 
thus designed to and in effect did elim- 
inate competition on a price basis in 
northern Saskatchewan. The successful 
elimination of competition resulted in a 
levelling up of prices by arrangement 


which was designed to and did increase the 
price of bread to the consumer. 


Copies of the report have been remitted 
to the Attorneys General of Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and British Columbia for their 
consideration of the facts disclosed as a 
result of the investigation. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
ORGANIZATION 


Legislative Jurisdiction in Regard to 
Recent Conventions and Recommendations 


The Minster of Justice has reported on the legislative 
competence of the Dominion and the Provinces with respect 
to the Conventions and Recommendations adopted at the 


San Francisco Conference. 


These texts deal with freedom 


of Association, employment service organization, and the 
night work of women and young persons. 


Under the constitution of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization, the Govern- 
ment of Canada is required to bring 
Conventions and Recommendations adopted 
at International Labour Conferences before 
the appropriate authority or authorities in 
Canada for the enactment of legislation or 
other action. 

An Order in Council of November 23 
sets forth the opinion of the Acting 
Minister of Justice as to the legislative 
competence of the Federal and Provincial 
governments with respect to the texts 
adopted at the 31st Session of the Confer- 
ence, held at San Francisco last summer 
(L.G., Sept., 1948, p. 972). 

The Order indicates that three of the 
Conventions (dealing with freedom of asso- 
ciation and the night work of women and 
children) are largely within provincial 
competence; whereas one Convention and 
one Recommendation (both dealing with 
employment service organization) fall within 
federal jurisdiction. 

The texts adopted at the San Francisco 
Conference are as follows:— 

Convention (No. 87) concerning freedom 


of association and protection of the right 
to organize; 

Convention (No. 88) concerning the 
organization of the employment service; 

Recommendation (No. 83) concerning the 
organization of the employment service; 

Convention (No. 89) concerning night 
work of women employed in industry 
(revised 1948) ; 

Convention (No. 90) concerning the 
night work of young persons employed in 
industry (revised 1948) ; 
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Instrument for the amendment of the 
schedule to the Labour Standards (Non- 
metropolitan Territories) Convention, 1947. 


In regard to these texts the Order states 
as follows:— 


That the Minister of Justice is of the 
opinion that with respect to Convention 
No. 87 concerning freedom of association 
and protection of the right to organize and 
Conventions Nos. 89 and 90 concerning 
night work of women and young persons. 
employed in industry, the Provincial Legis- 
latures are the competent. authorities, 
except in relation to the Northwest and 
Yukon Territories and except as incidental 
to certain matters exclusive legislative 
jurisdiction in respect of which is not 
assigned by the British North America Act 
to the Provincial Legislatures; 


That Convention No. 88 and Recom- 
mendation No. 83 concerning the organiza- 
tion of the employment service can be 
given effect to by Parliament or pursuant 
to authority conferred by Parliament; and 


That the Instrument for the amendment 
of the schedule to the Labour Standards 
(Non-metropolitan Territories) Convention, 
1947, applies only to non-metropolitan 
territories, and cannot fall within the 
legislative. jurisdiction of the Provincial 
Legislatures. 


The Order concludes by stating :— 


The Committee (of the Privy Council}, 
on the recommendation of the Acting Min- 
ister of Justice, advise that a copy hereof, 
together with the authentic texts of Con- 
vention No. 87 concerning freedom of 
association and protection of the right to 
organize and Conventions Nos. 89 and 90 
concerning night Sr of women and young 
persons employed industry be trans- 
mitted to the Eeantetene: Governors of the 
respective provinces with a view to the 
enactment of legislation or such action as 
each government may be advised to 
take with respect to such matters as fall 
within the competence of the Provincial 
Legislatures. 


EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN 


AND GIRLS IN RESTAURANTS 


An almost general difficulty in recruiting women and girls 
for work in restaurants is reported by local offices of the 
National Employment Service. Better wages and working 
conditions, and wmproved facilities for training and up- 
grading workers, are suggested as among the possible means 
of improving the situation. 


For the purpose of obtaining information 
with respect to specified aspects of the 
employment of women and girls in rest- 
aurants, particularly in relation to “the 
almost general difficulty of recruiting 
workers for these occupations,” the National 
Employment Service sent out questionnaires 
to 180 of its local employment offices early 
in September. Returns received from 175 
of the offices form the basis of a report 
prepared by the Employment Division of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission. 

The survey covered those occupations 
concerned with the preparation and serving 
of food in restaurants, in variety stores, as 
well as restaurants and cafeterias in indus- 
trial plants. The employments included 
mainly cooks, waitresses, dishwashers, 
kitchen helpers and “bus girls.” 

Replies to the questionnaire revealed that 
almost all local employment offices found 
difficulty in directing new entrants into the 
restaurant trades. The more common 
reasons given for this situation were: 
(1) hours of work (including long and 
irregular hours, shift work and Sunday 
work) ; (2) loss of social prestige; (3) unsat- 
isfactory wage schedules; (4) poor working 
conditions; (5) heavy work; (6) lack of 
opportunity for advancement. 

Of the 175 offices included in the survey, 
only 74 reported that applicants had any 
preference as to the size of the establish- 
ment. This preference was reported to be 
most marked in larger employment offices, 
fairly well balanced in the medium-size 
offices and of least account in the smaller 
offices. The fact that some 29 of the 
smaller offices had no large restaurants in 
their areas naturally affected their reports. 
However, in all three grades of employment 
offices, the preference of applicants was 
reported to be for establishments employing 
ten or more persons. 

In most cases full table service rest- 
aurants were favoured by applicants, rather 
than lunch counters or cafeterias. Oppor- 


on this preference, especially in larger 
centres. However, the replies received con- 
cerning this factor were too general to form 
a basis for more than very broad estimates. 

In the larger local employment offices the 
occupation of cook was reported to be the 
most difficult to fill; the medium-sized 
offices placed dishwashers first, while the 
smaller offices indicated kitchen help. 
Waitresses were listed second in the larger 
offices and fourth by both medium and 
smaller offices. 

The “loss of social prestige” was reported 
to have an important influence in making 
placements in restaurants in smaller com- 
munities. On the other hand, in the larger 
cities, with their large hotels and fashion- 
able restaurants, employment in such 
establishments was looked upon with less 
disfavour. 

The problem of obtaining workers for 
restaurant occupations, while not a new 
one, has been aggravated in recent years, 
as employment has been at a high level 
and a wider choice of jobs could be made. 
To a young person, the irregularity of 
hours of work is unattractive, as it precludes 
participation in social and_ recreational 
activities. The report indicates that “rest- 
aurant occupations for women are almost in 
the same category as domestic service in 
their general unattractiveness to Canadian 
women.” 

The report offers no single panacea to 
remedy the situation. However, it is 
pointed out that better wages and working 
conditions, more adequate facilities for 
training and up-grading workers, a wider 
use of labour-saving devices, regular rest 
periods, more equitable working shifts 
adequate rest room facilities, “a greater and 
more understanding regard for employees as 
people” and thorough inspection of rest- 
aurants, not only for cleanliness and the 
hygienic handling of food, but also for 
working conditions, each and all of these 
would help to overcome the difficulties of 


tunities for obtaining tips had some bearing obtaining and retaining employees. 
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ANNUAL CONVENTIONS OF 


U.S. LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS 


During November the American Federation of Labour and 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations held their annual 
Conventions. Both organizations took a strong stand against 
Communism; for the AFL this was customary, but the CIO's 
vigorous attack against Communists constituted an important 
milestone in policy. Repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act and re-enact- 
ment of the Wagner Act were demanded by both bodies; while 
both determined to remain active in politics. Both supported the 
European Recovery Program, called for anti-inflation measures, 
and urged a housing program. Both adopted resolutions favour- 
ing the principle of labour unity. 


American Federation of Labour 


Approximately 700 delegates representing 
7,220,000 members attended the 67th Annual 
Convention of the American Federation of 
Labour held in Cincinnati, Ohio, November 
15 to 22, 1948. The delegates were drawn 
from 96 National and International Unions, 
37 State Branches, 137 Central Bodies and 
77 local Trade and Federal Labour Unions. 
Fraternal delegates were present from 
Great Britain, Western Germany, Austria, 
Palestine, Canada and South America. 

Action was taken on a wide range of 
subjects of interest to members of the 
Federation, including a demand for the 
repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act; a decision 
to continue political action; overtures for 
union with the CIO and the United 
Mine Workers of America; reaffirming full 
support of the European Recovery Pro- 
gram; calling for a comprehensive nation- 
wide home-building program; asking for a 
joint commission of labour, management 
and industry to fight inflation; and appeal- 
ing to labour to unite to stop the progress 
of Communism. 

Among the many speakers who addressed 
the Convention were Maurice J. Tobin, 
United States Secretary of Labour, Cyrus 
S. Ching, Director of the Federal Media- 
tion and Conciliation Service, Paul G. 
Hoffman, Administrator of the Economic 
Co-operation Administration, Hon. Alben W. 
Barkley, Vice-President elect, W. Averell 
Harriman, Special Representative in Paris 
of the Economic Co-operation Adminis- 
tration, Hon. Hubert H. Humphrey, Senator 
from Minnesota, Dr. John R. Steelman, 
Labour Adviser to President Truman, Lyall 
T. Beggs, Commander-in-Chief, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, Herbert L. Bullock and 


H. William Hutchinson, fraternal delegates 
from Great Britain, Hugh J. Sedgwick, 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
Bernado Ibanez, President of the Inter- 
American Confederation of Workers, Franz 
Olah of the Austrian Federation of Labour, 
Hon. James G. Stewart, Supreme Court 
Judge, Ohio, Perry Brown, National Com- 
mander, the American Legion, and Marcus 
Schleicher, Chairman of the Zonal Council 
of the Trade Unions of the American Zone 
in Germany. 


Address of 
President William Green 


In his keynote address to the Convention, 
President Green reviewed the activities of 
Labour’s League for Political Education in 
the recent Presidential election and asserted 
that the slogan of labour in that campaign 
was to defeat at the polls “those who voted 
for the adoption of that notorious piece of 
legislation, the Taft-Hartley Act.” He 
declared that the next slogan of labour 
would be to defeat at the next election 
those members of Congress who refuse to 
vote for the repeal of the Act. “It is our 
purpose,” he said “to centre our efforts 
towards the repeal of this objectionable 
piece of legislation.” 

Turning to the problems created by 
inflation, the President stated that “high 
prices and the uninterrupted rise in the cost 
of living have more than wiped out the 
wage gains of the nation’s workers,” and 
cited statistics issued by the United States 
Department of Labour to support his state- 
ment. At the same time, he felt that labour 
was unwilling to support “absolute wide- 
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spread price control” as it would result in 
the development of black markets. “Price 
control,’ he said “runs in conflict to 
economic law.” He urged that the Govern- 
ment ought to call in representatives of 
labour, management and industry, to give 
“consideration to a constructive plan having 
for its purpose the reduction of this infla- 
tion trouble that is affecting the homes of 
every family in America.” 


With respect to international affairs, 
President Green asserted that the AFL had 
given purposeful support to the European 
Recovery Plan and had “thoroughly exposed 
the hypocrisy and evil nature of the 
Communists.” In his opinion, “one of the 
most encouraging developments of the past 
year has been the growing disillusionment 
of non-Communist labour organizations in 
Kurope with the World Federation of 
Trade Unions. “We are hopeful now,” he 
continued, “that led by the British Trades 
Union Congress, these non-Communist 
labour organizations will soon break away 
from the WFTU and join with us in the 
establishment of a new international labour 
federation. . . .”. Mr. Green assured the 
representatives of foreign trade unions at 
the Convention that the interest of the 
AFL in European workers was more than 
superficial and that the AFL would continue 
“to the best of our ability in full cO-opera- 
tion with the free democratic trade union 
movements of Europe.” He praised the 
“self-sacrificing fight” the Jews were making 
to establish a homeland in Palestine and 
pledged “every ounce of help and protec- 
tion we can give them.” 


On the housing problem, the President 
stated that “to meet present shortages and 
future needs, we shall have to build homes 
at the rate of one and a half million a 
year for the next ten years.” He declared 
that the AFL “must insist” that the next 
meeting of Congress adopt this program so 
that American workers “can get enough 
new homes at a price within the reach of 
the average worker.” 


Mr. Green criticized “that notorious 
minimum wage law—40 cents an hour,” and 
drew attention to the refusal of “a reac- 
tionary Congress” to raise this minimum 
hourly rate to 75 cents or one dollar in 
order to meet the requirements of inflation. 
It would be a part of the Federation’s 
labour program to take action in this 
matter when Congress convened in January, 
he said. 

In conclusion, Mr. Green said: “The 
American Federation of Labour stands 
as a bulwark against the invasion of 
ideologies that would change our form of 
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government. . Hight million members 
standing as one, speaking as one, working 
as one in opposition to the infiltration of 
Communism into our American life.... We 
are not torn by dissension over that issue, 
but instead we stand united in our deter- 
mination to go forward in the future as we 
have gone in the past.” 


Address by 
Canadian Fraternal Delegate 


- Mr. Hugh J. Sedgwick, Secretary-Treasurer 

of the Ontario Federation of the TLC, 
fraternal delegate from the Trades and 
Labour Congress, sketched the progress of 
the trade union movement in Canada in 
recent years. He pointed out that the 
membership of Canadian labour unions had 
increased three-fold since 1936. This 
expansion he attributed to the rise of the 
industrial type of union, the industrial 
expansion resulting from the second world 
war and legislative changes that rendered it 
less difficult for workers to join unions. He 
declared that the TLC had striven for 
unity of action with other labour bodies 
in Canada, but regretted that this attitude 
had not always been reciprocated. As a 
result the TLC was deferring further action 
with a view to unity “until a clear and 
concise policy of unity has been worked out 
between the Executive of the Congress and 
other trade union bodies... .” 

Mr. Sedgwick described Canadian social 
security measures and labour’s proposals for 
legislation to deal with housing, the cost 
of living and racial discrimination. He 
commended the work of the Joint Co- 
operative Committee composed of repre- 
sentatives of the American Federation of 
Labour and the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada in ironing out difficulties 
that arose from time to time. He felt that 
the committee was a useful factor in 
securing unity.of action by the international 
bodies and was of the opinion that the 
international trade union movement in 
America should be developed by the co- 
operation of the executive officers of both 
the AFL and the TLC. 


The Housing Problem 
in the United States 


The report of the Committee on building 
trades emphasized the interest of the 
American Federation of Labour in co- 
operative housing projects. Regret was 
implied in reference to the passage of 
housing legislation in 1948 “with none of 
the provisions requested by organized 
labour.” However, it was felt that with 


the majority of the next Congress com- 
mitted to the enactment of a long-range 
housing program, the AFL should again 
take the initiative, “so that the goal of a 
decent home for every American family 
can be achieved.” The report commended 
the building trades affiliates “for the manner 
in which they have helped develop an 
expanding apprenticeship program through- 
out the industry.” In addition, it stressed 
the need for legislation to provide for 
“an adequate program of farm and rural 
housing, slum clearance and urban re- 
development, aids for financing large-scale 
co-operative and non-profit housing develop- 
ments for middle-income families and direct 
Federal aid to local housing authorities for 
the construction of public housing pro- 
jects.” The report was adopted by the 
Convention. 


Other Resolutions 


Resolutions reflecting the wide and varied 
interests of organized labour were adopted. 
Among them were the following :— 

Approving a continuance of the policy of 
opposition to the St. Lawrence waterway; 


Urging that no additional taxes be 
placed on low income categories until 
other groups have been increased propor- 
tionately; 


Proposing various voluntary measures 
for the conservation of food products, so 
as to increase amounts available for relief 
abroad; 

Recommending a continuance of Labour’s 
League for Political Education; 


Suggesting an extension of the program 
designed to inform members of affiliated 
unions with the purposes of UNESCO; 


Opposing universal military training; 


Congress of 
Industrial Organizations 


The tenth annual constitutional conven- 
tion of the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations was held in Portland, Oregon, 
November 22 to 26, 1948. There were over 
600 accredited delegates in attendance 
representing 40 National and International 
Unions; 37 State Industrial Unions; 148 
city and county Industrial Union Councils; 
and 96 local Industrial Unions, reported to 
have a combined membership of over 
6,000,000. 

Among the speakers who addressed the 
Convention were: Justice William O. 
Douglas, of the Supreme Court of the 
United States; Maurice J. Tobin, United 
States Secretary of Labour; Mayor 
Dorothy Lee, Portland; Isaac Ben Zevie of 
the National Jewish Council; U.S. Senator 


Supporting in principle the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreement Act, but asking that 
American labour standards be safe- 
guarded; 


Urging a continuance of the program 
designed to bring about a general increase 
of minimum wages under the Fair Labour 
Standards Act; 


Renewing allegiance to democratic prin- 
ciples and expressing disapproval of a 
policy of appeasement in dealing with 
certain foreign powers; 

Adjusting the Federation’s policy in the 
light “of the accelerated disintegration of 
the so-called WFTU;” 


Promising all-out support to the ILO; 


Endorsing a continuance of the Federa- 
tion’s support of the World Health 
Organization and toward a campaign to 
aid the world’s needy children; 


Asking the Federal Government to lift 
the arms embargo and “to extend the 
hand of warmest friendship and partner- 
ship to the new State of Israel;” 


Recommending that the Federal Office 
of Education conduct a study of the whole 
field of vocational education, with a view 
to broadening and improving the system. 


Election of Officers 


The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year :— 


President: William Green. 

Vice-Presidents: William L. Hutcheson, 
Matthew Woll, Joseph Weber, George M. 
Harrison, Daniel J. Tobin, Harry C. Bates, 
William D. Mahon, William C. Birthright, 
William C. Doherty, David Dubinsky, 
Charles J. MacGowan, Herman Winter, 
Daniel W. Tracy. 

Secretary-Treasurer: George Meany. 

The next annual Convention of the 
Federation will be held at St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 


Wayne Morse of Oregon; Walter White, 
Secretary of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Coloured People; 
Archbishop Edward D. Howard, Portland; 
Pat Conroy, Secretary, Canadian Congress 
of Labour and A. McDonald Gordon, 
Labour Attaché of the British Embassy, 
Washington. President Truman sent a 
message of greeting which was read at the 
opening session. 

Among the many matters that were 
considered by the Convention were: the 
repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act and the 
re-enactment of the Wagner Act; the 
organization of unorganized workers; civil 
rights and social security _ legislation; 
farmer-labour unity; commodity prices and 
legislation; enlargement of the functions of 
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the United States Federal Department of 
Labour; guaranteed minimum annual 
wages; equal pay for equal work done by 
male and female workers; slum clearance 
and an expansion of the Government's 
housing and rent control policy; unity with 
the AFL; and future political action by 
organized labour. 

An important feature of the tenth Con- 
_ vention was the vigorous attack against 
Communism launched by President Philip 
Murray and others. In previous years 
Mr. Murray had sought to maintain 
harmony as between Communists and their 
opponents, but at this Convention he was 
outspoken in his stand. 


Address hy 
President Philip Murray 


In his address following the opening 
ceremonies, President Philip Murray com- 
mended the work of the Political Action 
Committee of the CIO during the Presi- 
dential election campaign in the United 
States. He asserted, that as a result of 
that election the CIO “is more powerful, 
numerically speaking, more influential, and 
more potent than it has ever been at any 
time in its history.” Consequently, it was 
“our bounden duty and our obligation” to 
promote the constructive program of the 
President of the United States. “And 
number one on the list is the repeal of 
the vicious Taft-Hartley Act.” In the 
second place, he said, the CIO should 
demand “a restoration of the excess profits 
tax, to lighten the burdens of inflation. . . .” 
He also advocated that. the Government 
place a floor under prices for farm produce. 

Turning to the questions of wages and 
social security, Mr. Murray said: “We are 
advocating the institution of a basic one 
dollar per hour minimum wage for all 
workers in the United States,” and “ample 
social security and pension legislation to 
protect the interests of all workers and all 
people throughout the United States.” He 
urged that American industry “expand its 
facilities and improve its plants to a point 
where production can be increased,” so that 
the people could obtain “all of the essential 
necessities of life. . . .” 

It is essential too, the President said, 
that American industry “must protect to a 
greater degree than ever before the life, the 
limb and the health of its workers,” 
including sickness, hospitalization and other 
. types of social insurance benefits, as well 
as protection for aged workers. 

Referring to the need of organizing 
unorganized workers he asserted that “in 
the field of Government (United States) 
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services, public workers, white collar 
workers and workers employed in the retail 
and other fields . . . there are millions of 
unorganized workers.” In a reference to the 
leadership of some of the unions with 
jurisdiction in these fields, he said: “If a 
Communist is leading a labour organiza- 
tion in the CIO and, after years of 
existence he is unable to demonstrate his 
fitness to organize the unorganized, then, 
in justice to the people employed in that 
industry he should resign.” He recom- 
mended that the Executive Board of the 
CIO be empowered to make “a complete 
review” of the situation and “direct our 
attention to a realistic, practical, con- 
structive solution of these organizational 
problems.” * 


Attack on Communism 


In subsequent debates Mr. Murray 
directed a forceful attack against Com- 
munist elements in the CIO. He said he 
was “sick and tired of subtle manoeuverings 
on the part of certain persons whose 
apparent aim was to undermine the 
interests of the CIO. He scoffed at 
Communist accusations that in supporting 
the Marshall Plan the CIO was “ranging 
up with Wall Street. He quoted the recent 
anti-Communist declaration of the General 
Council of the British TUC (see p. 14). 
On another occasion he said: “Under no 
circumstances am I going to permit Com- 
munistic infiltration into the national CIO 
movement,” and referred to the “dangerous, 
devastating, degrading effects that special 
outside interests, especially the Communist 
Party, may have on the labour movement 
in the US.A.” 


Address of Fraternal Delegate, 
Pat Conroy 


In extending fraternal greetings from the 
Canadian Congress of Labour, Mr. Conroy 
said that “we in the Canadian Congress of 
Labour believe that we are a part of the 
CIO movement. We are coming here not 
merely as neighbours, but as your brothers 
and as your sisters in a continental trade 
union movement.” He commended the part 
played by the CIO in the election of 
President Truman and compared the action 
taken by labour in the United States in 
supporting one of the older political parties, 





*Since the Convention the CIO Executive has 
earried out this policy in two instances by (a) dir- 
ecting the United Farm Equipment and Metal 
Workers to merge with the United Automobile 
Workers; and (b) transferring jurisdiction over 
department store and allied workers to the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers from the Retail, Whole- 
sale and Department Store Union. 


with that taken by the CCL in Canada in 
uniting for political action with a new third 
party. He explained that “we (Canadian 
labour) do not have the opportunity, nor 
yet the forum, nor yet the channels of 
influence to make mass penetration of the 
existing political institutions that you have 
in the United States. ... In short, as we 
see it, the established political institutions 
in Canada are nothing but a closed shop 
for big business.” Consequently, “we have 
chosen to endorse and support the Canadian 
equivalent of the British Labour Party 
which circumstances have brought into 
being.” 

Comparing current conditions in the two 
countries, Mr. Conroy said: “Our problems 
are basically the same as your own—high 
cost of living; trying to catch up on it by 
wage increases; our needs for greater social 
security, better old age pensions—all the 
many things you are asking for we are 
asking for as well.” 


Mr. Conroy referred to Communists as 
“trying to break up our trade union move- 
ment.” Discussing the relationships between 
Canada and the United States in the light 
of present international tensions, he 
asserted: “You know, among a few in our 
trade union movement in Canada it is 
considered as something approaching treason 
to say a good word about the United 


States. ... You are described as imperial- 
ists. We have made replies to those 
statements.... We stand with the United 


States and we make no apologies for it. 
In taking that stand we are standing with 
decency, with liberty, with the right of 
self expression, as against taking a stand 
asking to be driven underground where 
liberty is going to take a _ prolonged 
HOWdaY 6 wu 


World Federation of 
Trade Unions 

The resolution on the World Federation 
of Trade Unions recalled that the WFTU 
had been established in 1945 “to organize 
and unite within its ranks all trade unions 
irrespective of race, nationality, religion or 
political opinion, with an agreement that 
the organization should not be used to 
advance the interests or point of view of 
any. one national centre to the exclusion or 
detriment of any other.” 

It noted that “serious cleavages” had 
appeared during the past 18 months, in 
regard to the ERP and other issues, and 
that in consequence the CIO had found 
itself “aligned with the British TUC and 
other free trade union centres against the 
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Soviet trade unions and trade union centres 
allied with them.” 
It was therefore resolved :— 
That the CIO delegates to the WFTU 
are commended for their persistent efforts 
to have the organiaztion function along 


the lines agreed to when it was estab- 
lished; 


That in view of these developments, the 
CIO officers and Executive Board are 
authorized, in consultation with the 
British TUC and other free trade union 
centres, to take whatever action in rela- 
tion to the WEFTU and the international 
labour movement as will best accomplish 
CIO policies and objectives. 


CIO participation in an ERP Trade Union 
Conference in London in March, 1948, was 
approved by the Convention, and further 
collaboration with European unions along 
these lines was endorsed. 


Hon. William 0. Douglas 


The new powers and responsibilities of 
labour were discussed by the Hon. William 
O. Douglas, United States Supreme Court 
Justice. 

“The human welfare state is the great 
political invention of the twentieth 
century,” he declared. “Labour was its 
prime promoter. It was the first group to 
feel most keenly the economic insecurity 
of the new industrial age. ... But all 
groups in society—farmers, business and the 
professions—were its beneficiaries.” 

Stating that the European concept of the 
“class society” was “foreign to us in this 
country,” he said :— 

“To American labour this invitation to 
class warfare is obviously a call to travel 
a side-street which leads not to better 
living, but to destruction. American labour 


‘much prefers to operate directly on its 


problems such as wages, hours, and housing. 
It can do this at the bargaining table, at 
the polls, through organization, and through 
education and communication. These are 
the techniques that work; and they work 
immediately, directly, and fairly. They are 
not the complex brain-twisting, devious 
theories of Communism. They are not the 
elaborate spinnings of class-warfare concep- 
tion. They are clean, hard-hitting, practical 
American ways to a wholesome result. 

“Violent swings in the business cycle are 
not as certain as death or taxes,” he con- 
tinued. “Nor are they as inexorable as the 
law of gravity. They are man made; and 
being made by man, they can be controlled 
by man. 

“Tt is indeed cowardly to conclude that 
man is doomed to be the victim of his own 
business arrangements and that he is power- 
less to do anything about it.... 
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“The factors which bear on that problem 
are varied and complex; they touch all 
phases in the life of society. There is no 
easy or ready answer to the problem. 
Labour knows this... . 

“The Communists miss the point of 
history when they make class warfare the 
challenge of this age. That is not the 
challenge. The challenge is more subtle 
and more demanding. The challenge is to 
make the modern industrial plant operate 
smoothly and productively for the benefit 
of all. 

“This is not a job for one group alone. 
No one group has the technical competence, 
the know-how, the experience to go it all 
alone. It is, indeed, a joint responsibility 
of labour and management to see the 
modern industrial plant serves the needs of 
the public. The challenge is so funda- 
mental that the survival of the democratic 
scheme of things may depend on the 
manner in which we respond. 

“The power labour has today constitutes 
a great leverage on our economy. The 
power it holds in the council of nations 
will become increasingly great. Responsi- 
bility inevitably follows power. When the 
power is one over society and its welfare, 
the power is indeed a power in trust. So 
it is that labour, no less than management, 
has an obligation that transcends narrow, 
selfish interests. It is an obligation to turn 
its energies and resourcefulness not to pro- 
tect vested interests, not to seek some 
temporary advantage, but to promote every 
known device which will lead to maximum 
production and full employment.” 


Other Resolutions 


Among other important resolutions 
adopted by the Convention were the 
following :— 


re-affirming the CIO’s policy of support 
to the United Nations and the European 
Recovery Program and condemning the 
Soviet Union’s abuse of the veto power in 
the Security Council, as well as the 
organized opposition to ERP by the Soviet 
Union and its satellites; 


pledging unalterable support to a “good 
Neighbour Policy toward the peoples of the 
whole world;” 


dedicating the CIO “and its entire 
membership” to obtaining a repudiation 
and repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act; 


continuing and strengthening the CIO 
Political Action Committee; 
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demanding “full equal enjoyment of all 
the rights guaranteed in the Constitution 
of the United States, regardless of race, 
colour, creed, or national origin;” 

declaring that “it is the continual objec- 
tive of the CIO to build a high consumption 
level economy wherein wage-earners’ real 
income is continually increasing;” 


advocating a minimum wage of at least 
$1 an hour; 


ealling for a roll-back of commodity 
prices and the establishment of price 
control on all commodities which basically 
affect the cost of living; 

urging that income tax exemptions be 
raised to $3,000 for married couples, $1,500 
for single persons, and $600 for each 
dependent; 

embarking on a vigorous campaign to 
secure pension, health and. welfare benefits 
through collective bargaining; 

urging improvement of social security 
legislation; 

approving the efforts of affiliated unions 
to have guaranteed minimum annual wages 
incorporated in collective bargaining agree- 
ments; 

calling for closer co-operation among the 
organized labour movements of the western 
hemisphere; 

demanding the revision of the Displaced 
Persons Act of 1948, to provide for the 
admission of 100,000 displaced persons a 
year for four years; 

supporting legislation that will eliminate 
harmful child labour in factories, fields and 
service industries; 

urging legislation to provide for public 
housing, slum clearance, urban re-develop- 
ment, farm housing, and for a study of 
ways and means of reducing housing costs; 

calling for legislation for the adequate 
control of rents and evictions and proper 
safeguards for both landlords and tenants; 


favouring various measures for the 
welfare of farmers, including price supports 
and rural electrification; 


the taking of steps immediately “to use 
all available production facilities to speed 
the attainment of the minimum goal of two 
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million additional homes per year. ...; 

supporting the TVA and other river 
valley developments; 

urging civil rights legislation, including 
passage of an anti-poll tax bill, a Fair 
Employment Practices Commission bill, an 
anti-lynching bill, and elimination of segre- 
gation in the Armed Forces. 


Election of Officers 


President: Philip Murray. 

Vice-Presidents: L. S. Buckmaster, Joseph 
Curran, Albert J. Fitzgerald, John Green, 
Allan 8. Haywood, Walter P. Reuther, 
Emil Rieve, Frank Rosenblum, and O. A. 
Knight. 


Secretary-Treasurer: James B. Carey. 
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This section covers proceedings under two federal statutes, the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act and the Conciliation and Labour Act, involving the administrative 
services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada Labour Relations Board and the Industrial 


Relations Branch of the Department. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
AND CONCILIATION 


A number of agreements covering officers on deepsea 
ships were reached in November but the dispute affecting 
unlicensed seamen remained critical. Events of interest also 
occurred in the longshore industry. 


Introduction 


Two closely associated industries, deepsea 
shipping and longshoring, shared the spot- 
light among the situations which received 
the attention of the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department of Labour during 
the month of November. 


The Minister of Labour announced the 
settlement of two disputes involving ships’ 
officers as a result of mediation by con- 
ciliation officers appointed by him under 
the provisions of Section 16 of the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act. One of these disputes involved 
Canadian National (West Indies) Steam- 
ships, Ltd., and the deck and engineer 
officers employed on its Lady boats and 
smaller vessels, while the other affected 
radio officers aboard the ocean-going vessels 
of six West Coast shipping - companies. 
Details of the settlements are summarized 
elsewhere in this article. 

The renewal of a collective agreement as 
a result of direct negotiations between the 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc., and 
dry cargo shipping companies on both 
coasts was also reported to the Department. 
The agreement affects approximately 450 
deck officers employed aboard ocean-going 
vessels and some twenty-one companies 
belonging to the Shipping Federation of 
Canada, Inc., and the Shipowners’ Asso- 
ciation (Deep Sea) of British Columbia. 
The only substantial change embodied in 
the new agreement related to working 
conditions on security watches. 

No settlement was reached in the highly 
contentious dispute between East and West 
coast associations of shipping operators and 
the Canadian Seamen’s Union representing 
the unlicensed crew members of ocean-going 
dry cargo vessels. The Conciliation Board 
under the chairmanship of Hon. Mr. Justice 
J. O. Wilson, of Vancouver, held a number 
of hearings at Montreal during the month 
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and made some progress towards clarifica- 
tion of the conflicting points of view of 
the parties. The Board was compelled to 
adjourn on November 26 to permit the 
Chairman to carry out certain judicial 
duties, but is expected to reconvene in 
January. 


The strike of longshoremen in the United 
States which tied up most of the foreign 
shipping of that country during November 
had repercussions in Canada when a number 
of vessels destined for Atlantic ports of 
the United States were diverted to Halifax. 
Largely as a result of the decision of the 
officers and members of the Halifax Long- 


shoremen’s Association, Local 269, Inter- 


national Longshoremen’s Association, in 
honouring their agreement with the steam- 
ship and stevedoring companies pending a 
clarification of their position through 
arbitration, and the assistance of an Indus- 
trial Relations Officer of the Federal 
Department of Labour, no serious delays 
occurred in the loading or discharging of 
vessels. A report of the situation in 
greater detail is given in another part of 
this article. 

In the inland shipping industry the Min- 
ister of Labour referred to the Canada 
Labour Relations Board complaints made to 
him under Section 438 of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act by 
the Canadian Seamen’s Union against each 
of the Sarnia Steamships, Limited, Colonial 
Steamships, Limited, Canada Steamship 
Lines, Limited, and Northwest Steamships, 
Limited. In each case, the union alleged 
that the company had failed to bargain 
with the union in compliance with Section 
15 (a) of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act. 
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The Board dismissed these complaints and 
issued Reasons for Judgment which are 
printed elsewhere in this section. 


Another development of more than usual 
interest was the certification by the Canada 
Labour Relations Board of Local No. 1739 
of the International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation as bargaining agent on behalf of 
longshoremen employed by a number of 
shipping and stevedoring companies at the 
Port of Quebec. The action was expected 
to put an end to a lengthy period of 
uncertainty and confusion as to the repre- 
sentation of the longshore workers for 
collective bargaining purposes. The last 


recognized bargaining agency of the men 


who “work” the deepsea ships plying into 
the historic port was the Quebec Ship- 
labourers’ Benevolent Society, an organiza- 
tion whose founding in 1857 made it one 
of the oldest labour organizations on the 
continent. The last agreement between the 
employers and the Benevolent Society was 
cancelled in the fall of 1947. 


The text of the new Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Regulations, and 
of the Rules of Procedure of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, is printed begin- 
ning on page 55. 


The following statement concerns the scope and administration of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and the Conciliation and Labour Act. 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and 
under the Conciliation and Labour Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The 
Branch also acts as the administrative arm 
of the Canada Labour Relations Board under 
the former Act. 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, which had been in force from 1907 
Bee succeeded by the wartime Regulations 
in 1944, 


Proceedings begun under the wartime 
Regulations are continued in so far as the 
services involved in such proceedings are 
authorized under the new Act. Likewise, 
decisions, orders and certifications given by 
the Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the new Act. 


The Act applies to industries within 
Dominion _ jurisdiction, i.e. navigation, 
shipping, interprovincial railways, canals, 


telegraphs, interprovincial and international 
steamship lines and ferries, aerodromes and 
air transportation, radio broadcasting 
stations, and works declared by Parliament 
to be for the general advantage of Canada 
or two or more of its provinces. Addi- 
tionally, the Act provides that provincial 
authorities, if they so desire, may enact 
similar legislation for application to indus- 
tries within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with the 
Dominion Government for the administration 
of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of Concilia- 
tion Officers, Conciliation Boards, Industria] 
Inquiry Commissions, for the consideration 
of complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and of applications for consent to 
prosecute. 


The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board to admin- 
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ister provisions concerning the certification 
of bargaining agents, the writing of provi- 
sions—for incorporation into collective agree- 
ments—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements, and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the Minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Conciliation services are also provided by 
the Industrial Relations Branch under the 
provisions of the Conciliation and Labour 
Act. This statute empowers the Minister of 
Labour to inquire into the causes and cir- 
cumstances of a dispute, to take such steps 
as seem expedient for the purpose of bringing 
the parties together, and to appoint a con- 
ciliator or arbitrator when requested by the 
parties concerned. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act are reported 
below under two headings: (1) Certification 
and other Proceedings before the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and (2) Concilia- 
tion and other Proceedings before the Min- 
ister of Labour. From time to time, as 
required, a third article under this section 
will cover Conciliation Proceedings under the 
Conciliation and Labour Act. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, and 
Fredericton. The territory of the officer 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 
Columbia and Alberta; an officer stationed 
in Winnipeg covers the province of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; two officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; two 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
Province of Quebec and the officer resident 
in Fredericton, represents the Department in 
the Maritime Provinces. The headquarters 
of the Industrial Relations Branch and the 
Director of Industrial Relations and staff 
are situated in Ottawa. 


Certification and Other Proceedings 
Before the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for two days during the month of 
November. During the month, the Board 
received seven applications, held two hear- 
ings, issued four certificates designating 
bargaining agents, ordered two representa- 
tion votes, and issued Reasons for Judgment 
in four cases. 


Applications for Certification 
Granted 


1. Canadian Seamen’s Union for a unit 
of employees of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, Great Lakes Steam- 
ship Service, comprising the unlicensed 
personnel employed in the deck and engine- 
room departments of the ss. Assinebona, 
ss. Keewatin and ss. Manitoba. 


2. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
for a unit of employees of the Canadian 
Pacific Transport Company, Limited, com- 
prising the classifications of pick-up and 
delivery driver, warehouseman, helper, high- 
way driver and mechanic employed in the 
operations of the Company in the Province 
of Manitoba and employed in the opera- 
tions of the Company in the Province of 
Saskatchewan. Employees of Dench of 
Canada, Limited, a company carrying on 
auxiliary operations under contract, were 
excluded from the bargaining unit. 


3. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion for a unit of employees of Albert G. 
Baker, Limited; Alcoa Steamship Company, 
Inc.; Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Mills, Limited; Canadian Import Company, 
Limited; Canadian National Steamships; 
Canadian Pacific Steamships, Limited; 
County Line, Limited; Cunard White Star, 
Limited; Furness, Withy and Company, 
Limited; and William G. McCauley, all of 
the City of Quebec, Quebec, comprising 
longshoremen and hatchmen engaged in the 
loading and unloading of ocean-going ships. 


4, Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America, Division No. 279, 
for a unit of employees of the Ottawa 
Transportation Commission, Ottawa, Ont., 
comprising employees engaged on an hourly 


or daily wage as street car operators, bus — 


operators, car house employees, track 
department employees, line department 
employees, power plant employees, car 
service employees and bus garage employees. 
The managerial and clerical staffs, depart- 


ment heads, foremen and uniformed car - 
and bus service inspectors were excluded 
from the bargaining unit. 


Representation Votes 
Ordered 


1. National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc., and Canadian 
Pacific Steamships, Limited (L.G., Nov., 
1948, p. 1239). Following an investigation 
of the application, the Board ordered a 
representation vote of officers employed on 
the D.E.V. Beaverbrae, of the Canadian 
Pacific Steamships, Limited, Montreal, 
Quebec, classified as engineer officers, 
sanitary engineer, chief electrician and 
electricians, excluding the chief engineer. 
(Mr. R. Trepanier, Returning Officer.) 


2. Canadian Seamen’s Union and The 
Prescott and Ogdensburg Ferry Company, 
Limited, Prescott, Ontario (L.G., Nov., 
1948, p. 1239). Following an investigation 
of the application and a public hearing, the 
Board ordered a representation vote among 
the unlicensed personnel on board the 
ss. Dubrule and. ss. Levis (Mr. J. L. 
MacDougall, Returning Officer.) 


Applications for Certification Received 
During the Month of November, 1948 


1. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
Local 1005, on behalf of yardmasters of 
the National Harbours Board at the Port 
of Montreal, Quebec. (Mr. R. Trepanier, 
Investigating Officer.) 


2. Sudbury General Workers’ Union 
(CCL), on behalf of bus drivers, garage 
mechanics, helpers and labourers of Eastern 
Canadian Greyhound Lines, Limited 
(Sudbury Division), Sudbury, Ontario. 
(Mr. B. Wilson, Investigating Officer.) 


3. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers, Local 106, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America on behalf of 
chauffeurs, chauffeurs’ helpers and mechanics 


of Taggart’s Service, Limited, Ottawa, 
Ontario. (Mr. L. Pepin, Investigating 
Officer.) 


4. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees on behalf of clerical 
employees in the General Office, Angus 
Shop Stores of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company, Montreal, Quebec. (Mr. 
R. Trepanier, Investigating Officer.) 
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5. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees on behalf of news 
agents on trains of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, operating out of Saint 
John, New Brunswick; Montreal, Quebec; 
Toronto, Ontario; Winnipeg, Manitoba; 
Calgary, Alberta; and Vancouver, British 
Columbia. (Mr. R. Trepanier, Investigat- 
ing Officer.) 

6. Federation of Telephone Workers of 
British Columbia on behalf of plant, traffic 
and clerical employees of the British 
Columbia Telephone Company, Vancouver, 
British. Columbia... (Mr G. .R. Currie, 
Investigating Officer.) 


7. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers’ Union, Local 106, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America on 
behalf of chauffeurs and chauffeurs’ helpers 
employed by Desrosiers Cartage Company, 


Inc., Ville St. Pierre, Quebec, at its term- 
inals in Ottawa and Montreal. (Mr. L. 
Pepin, Investigating Officer.) 


Reasons for Judgment Issued hy 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Minister of Labour referred to the 
Board complaints made to him under 
Section 43 of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act by the 
Canadian Seamen’s Union against each of 
the Sarnia Steamships, Limited, Colonial 
Steamships, Limited, Canada Steamship 
Lines, Limited, and Northwest Steamships, 
Limited. In each case, the union alleged 
that the company had failed to bargain 
with the union in compliance with Section 
15 (a) of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act. 

The Board dismissed these complaints 
and issued the following Reasons for 
Judgment :— 


REASONS FOR JUDGMENT in dispute between 


Canadian Seamen’s Union, Complainant, 


and 


Canada Steamships Lines Limited, Respondent, 


and 


Northwest Steamships Limited, Respondent. 


Under Section 43 of the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act, the 
Minister of Labour has referred to this 
Board complaints made to him under the 
provisions of the said section by the 
Canadian Seamen’s Union against each of 
Canada Steamship Lines Limited and 
Northwest Steamships Limited, alleging in 
each case the failure of the Company to 
bargain with the Union in compliance with 
paragraph (a) of Section 15 of the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act. 

The complaint thus received by the 
Minister and referred to the Board for 
consideration, in the case of Canada Steam- 
ship Lines Limited, reads as follows: — 

We write you on behalf and in the name 
of the Canadian Seamen’s Union. The 
Canadian Seamen’s Union has been for 
many years a contracting party to a 
collective agreement with the Canada 
Steamship Lines Limited, and in par- 
ticular, entered into a collective agreement 
with this Company on September 3, 1946, 
which agreement had a term expiring on 
December 31, 1947. ; 

This collective agreement made it 
obligatory upon the parties to enter into 
negotiations with a view to concluding a 
new collective agreement upon its expira- 
tion, if one of the parties thereto give 
notice to this effect to the other. This 
obligation was, of course, likewise in- 
cumbent upon the. parties, in virtue of 
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The Board consisted of the Acting 


Chairman and Messrs. Best, Complin, 
Hills, Mosher and Picard. 





provisions of Order in Council P.C. 1003 
a the Wartime Labour Relations Regu- 
ations. 


On October 27, 1947, and again on 
November 24, 1947, the Union gave notice 
to the Company of its desire to enter into 
negotiations to conclude a new or amended 
collective agreement to replace the one 
expiring on December 31, 1947. The 

ompany refused and neglected to comply 
with these notices. Upon the failure of 
the Company to so carry out its obliga- 
tions imposed upon it both by contract 
and by law, the Union sought and obtained 
the conciliation services of your Depart- 
ment, as provided by the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations, and in due course 
exercising your powers under the said 
Regulations, you appointed as Industria] 
Dispute Inquiry Commissioners, Messrs. 
Leonard W, Brockington, K.C., of Ottawa, 
and Douglas MacNish, K.C., of Toronto, to 
investigate the dispute and to report to 
you, 


The Commissioners reported to you on 
7th day of June, 1948, and their report 
characterizes in no uncertain terms the 
studied refusal and neglect of the Com- 
pany to enter into negotiations with the 
Union and its consistent and flagrant 
violations of its legal and contractual 
duties. 
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The Company, to this day, persists in its 
refusal and neglect to enter into negotia- 
tions with the Union, with a view to 
concluding the collective agreement and has 
therefore failed to comply with paragraph 
(a) Section 15 of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act. 

This complaint is made to you in virtue 
of Section 43 of ‘the said Act, and we 
request that in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the said Act, you refer this 
complaint to the Canada Labour Relations 
Board for inquiry and appropriate action. 

We trust this matter will receive your 
immediate attention. 


The terms of the complaint of the Union 
against Northwest Steamships Limited are 
identical in every respect. 

Section 43 of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act reads as 
follows :— 


43. (1) Where the Minister receives a 
complaint in writing from a party to 
collective bargaining that any other party 
to such collective bargaining has failed to 
comply with paragraph (a) of section 
fourteen of this Act or with paragraph 
(a) of section fifteen of this Act, he may 
refer the same to the Board. 

(2) Where a complaint from a party to 
collective bargaining is referred to the 
Board pursuant to subsection one of this 
section, the Board shall inquire into the 
complaint and may dismiss the complaint 
or may make an order requiring any party 
to such collective bargaining to do such 
things as in the opinion of the Board are 
necessary to secure compliance with para- 
graph (a) of section fourteen or paragraph 
(a) of section fifteen of this Act. © 

(3) Every employer, employers’ organ- 
ization, trade union or other person in 
respect of whom an order is made under 
this section, shall comply with such order. 


Paragraph (a) of Section 15, which the 
Union alleges the Company has contra- 
vened, provides:— 


15. Where a party to a collective agree- 
ment has given notice under section 
thirteen of this Act to the other party 
to the agreement 

(a) the parties shall, without delay, but 

in any case within twenty clear days 
after the notice was given or such 
further time as the parties may 
agree upon, meet and commence or 
cause authorized representatives on 
their behalf to meet and commence 
to bargain collectively and make 
every reasonable effort to conclude 
a renewal or revision of the agree- 
ment or a new collective agreement. 


Section 13 provides:— 


13. Hither party to a collective agree- 
ment, whether entered into before or after 
the commencement of this Act, may, 
within the period of two months next 
preceding the date of expiry of the term 
of, or preceding termination of the agree- 
ment, by notice, require this other party 
to the agreement to commence collective 
bargaining with a view to the renewal or 
revision of the agreement or conclusion of 
a new collective agreement. 


. 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948, and replaces the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, of February 17, 1944, which was 
revoked on the date the Act came into 
force. In its main features the Act repre- 
sents a revision of the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations.. Provision for con- 
tinuation of proceedings under the Act 
which were pending under the Regulations 
at the date of revocation, and for the 
recognition under the Act of certifications 
and other decisions made under the Regula- 
tions, is contained in Section 72 of the Act, 
which reads in part as follows:— 


72. (1) The Canada Labour Relations 
Board established by this Act shall be the 
successor of the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Board established by order of His 
Excellency the Governor General in Council 
of the seventeenth day of February, one 
thousand nine hundred and forty-four, as 
amended from time to time, and the said 
order, as amended, shall be deemed to have 
been revoked on the coming into force of 
this Act, and all acts and things done and 
matters and proceedings commenced by the 
said Wartime Labour Relations Board 
under the said order, as amended, shall, 
in so far as the said matters and proceed- 
ings are within the authority of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board established by this 
Act, be continued by the Canada Labour 
Relations Board under this Act. 

(2) Every regulation, order, decision or 
determination or any other act or thing, 
made, given or done by or on behalf of 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board or 
by the Minister or by any other person 
under the order of His Excellency the 
Governor General in Council mentioned in 
subsection one of this section, shall in so 
far as the said regulation, order, decision, 
determination, act or thing might be done 
under this Act, be deemed to have been 
made, given or done by the Canada Labour 
Relations Board or the Minister or such 
other person under this Act. 


The Board is confronted initially with 
the fact that the actions and alleged 
defaults which form the basis of the com- 
plaints transpired several months prior to 
the date when the Act came into force and 
during a period while the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations were in force. 

The notices given in October and 
November, 1947, by the Union, in each case, 
to require the Company to bargain collec- 
tively with it for the renewal or revision 
of the agreement expiring on December 31, 
1947, were given pursuant to the provisions 
of subsection (1) of Section 16 of the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, which 
provided :— 

(1) Hither party to a collective agree- 
ment may on ten days’ notice require the 
other party to enter into negotiations for 


renewal of the agreement within the 
period of two months prior to the expiry 
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date, and both parties shall thereupon 
enter into such negotiations in good faith 
and make every reasonable effort to secure 
such a renewal. 


Subsequently, the Union invoked the 
conciliation procedures provided by the 
Regulations. Following the unsuccessful 
result of these proceedings, the Union 
applied to and obtained the consent of the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board to the 
prosecution of the Company under the 
Regulations for its alleged failure to comply 
with subsection (1) of Section 16 of the 
Regulations. 

Counsel for the Company advised this 
Board, in the course of the preliminary 
argument on this complaint, that these 
charges are still pending and undisposed of 
before the Court at Montreal, Quebec. 

Subsequent to the laying of the charges, 
the Union declared a strike of employees 
of the Company whom it was representing 
for collective bargaining. Counsel for the 
Union in his written argument to the Board 
makes the following statement on this 
point :— 

The Union, having exhausted all 
recourse of negotiation and conciliation 
given it by P.C. 1003 on June 5. 1948, it 
called a strike of the unlicensed personnel 
of each of the companies. These strikes 
are in force and continue to the present 
date. 

After having taken all the foregoing 
measures while the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations were in force, the Union 
seeks, several months later and while the 
strike is in progress, to invoke the provi- 
sions of Section 43 of the Act. There was 
no corresponding provision in the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations. It will be 
observed that the complaints relate back to 
notices to bargain given by the Union to 
the Company, in each case, pursuant to and 
while the Wartime Labour Relations Regu- 
lations were in effect. 

Counsel for the applicant. submits that 
Section 43 merely provides a new method 
of procedure for enforcing a right or obliga- 
tion created by the Regulations and which 
may be enforced under the Act replacing 
the Regulations in accordance with the 
procedure provided by that section. 

It is a fundamental rule of English law 
that no statute shall be construed to have 
a retrospective operation unless such con- 
struction appears very clearly in the terms 
of the Act or arises by necessary and 
distinct implications but an exception to 
this general rule is recognized in that 
alterations in procedure are retrospective 
unless there be some good reason against it. 
(See Maxwell on Interpretation of Statutes, 
9th Edition, pages 221, 233.) 
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In distinguishing what constitutes an alter- 
ation in procedure as distinguished from the 
granting of a new substantive or remedial 
right, in Upper Canada College v. Smith, 
OF PD Lk 0O0;6 Ey dts att referring to 
Statutory provisions granting a right of 
appeal, said at pp. 655-656 :— 

A right of appeal is, of course, a remedial 
right here.... If such statutes are to be 
regarded as regulating procedure only 
within the meaning of this rule, then, 
prima facie, their application would not be 
restricted to proceedings subsequently in- 
stituted. Speaking broadly, the courts 
have persistently refused to take this view 
of such statutes: they have almost 
uniformly been held not to fall within the 
category of statutes relating to procedure 
Onlyowes 


In Rex v. Sansoucey (1948) Ex. O.R. p. 

399, Thorson J. at page 406 said:— 
When the Act of 33 Henry VIII, Chapter 

39, authorized the issue of Writs of Extent. 

for the recovery of the King’s debts it 

conferred a right upon the Crown which 

did not previously exist. This was not a 

matter of practice and procedure but a 

substantive right. The right to issue the 

writ must be distinct from the practice and 
procedure regulating its issue. 

In the opinion of the Board, Section 43 
creates a new remedial right which, follow- 
ing the general rule, should not be con- 
strued to have retroactive operation. Apart 
from this, it will be observed that the terms 
of Section 43 limit its application explicitly 
to an alleged failure to comply with para- 
graph (a) of Section 14 or paragraph (a) 
of Section 15 of the Act, and that the 
provisions of paragraph (a) of Section 15 
refer in turn to notice given under Section 
13 of the Act. The Board cannot infer 
from the provisions of Section 43 and the 
other relevant sections any intent that the 
section should have retroactive application 
to notices given and defaults which occurred 
prior to the date of the Act. 

In consequence, any order or direction 
which the Board might make against any 
party to this complaint would be invalid 
and incapable of enforcement. 

The provisions of Section 72 of the Act 
do not appear to the Board to have any 
application to these complaints. 

For the above reasons the complaints are 
dismissed. 

A. H. Brown, 
Vice-Chairman 
and Acting Chairman 
for the Board. 


Mr. A. Marcus, 
for the Complainant. 


Mr. J. A. Matuewson, K.C., 
for the Respondent. 


Dated at Ottawa, November 17, 1948. 


REASONS FOR JUDGMENT in dispute between 


Canadian Seamen’s Union, Complainant, 


and 


Sarnia Steamships Limited, Respondent, 


and 


Colonial Steamships Limited, Respondent. 


Under Section 48 of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act, 
the Minister of Labour has referred to this 
Board complaints made to him under the 
provisions of the said section by the 
Canadian Seamen’s Union against each 
of the Sarnia Steamships Limited and 
Colonial Steamships Limited, alleging in 
each case the failure of the Company to 
bargain with the Union in compliance with 
paragraph (a) of Section 15 of the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act. 


The complaint thus received by the 
Minister and referred to the Board for 
consideration, in the case of the Sarnia 
Steamships Limited, reads as follows:— 


We write you on behalf and in the 
name of the Canadian Seamen’s Union. 
The Canadian Seamen’s Union has been 
for many years a contracting party to a 
collective agreement with the Sarnia 
Steamships Limited, and in particular, 
entered into a collective agreement with 
this Company on September 3, 1946, 
which agreement had a term expiring on 
December 31, 1947. 

This collective agreement made _ it 
obligatory upon the parties to enter into 
negotiations with a view to concluding a 
new collective agreement upon its expira- 
tion, if one of the parties thereto give 
notice to this effect to the other. This 
obligation was, of course, likewise in- 
cumbent upon the parties, in virtue of 
provisions of Order in Council P.C. 1003 
of the Wartime Labour Relations Regu- 
lations. 

On October 27, 1947, and again on 
November 24, 1947, the Union gave notice 
to the Company of its desire to enter into 
_ negotiations to conclude a new or amended 
collective agreement to replace the one 
expiring on December 31, 1947. The Com- 
pany refused and neglected to comply with 
these notices. Upon the failure of the 
Company to so carry out its obligations 
imposed upon it both by contract and by 
law, the Union sought and obtained the 
conciliation services of your Department, 
as provided by the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations, and in due course 
exercising your powers under the said 
Regulations, you appointed as Industrial 
Dispute Inquiry Commissioners, Messrs. 
Leonard W. Brockington, K.C., of Ottawa, 
and Douglas MacNish, K.C., of Toronto, to 
investigate the dispute and to report to 
you. 

The Commissioners reported to you on 
the 23rd day of April, 1948, and their 
report characterizes in no uncertain terms 
the studied refusal and neglect of the 
Company to enter into negotiations with 


The Board consisted of the Acting 


Chairman and Messrs. Best, Complin, 
Hills, Mosher and Picard. 





the Union and its consistent and flagrant 
violations of its legal and contractual 
duties. 

The Company, to this day, persists in 
its refusal and neglect to enter into 
negotiations with the Union, with a view 
to concluding the collective agreement and 
has therefore failed to comply with para- 
graph (a) Section 15 of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act. 

This complaint is made to you in virtue 
of Section 43 of the said Act, and we 
request that in accordance with the 
provisions of the said Act, you refer this 
complaint to the Canada Labour Relations 
Board for inquiry and appropriate action 

We trust this matter will receive you 
immediate attention. 


The terms of the complaint of the 
Union against Colonial Steamships Limited 
are identical in every respect. 

Section 43 of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act reads as 
follows :— 


43. (1) Where the Minister receives a 
complaint in writing from a party to 
collective bargaining that any other party 
to such collective bargaining has failed to 
comply with paragraph (a) of section 
fourteen of this Act or with paragraph 
(a) of section fifteen of this Act, he may 
refer the same to the Board. 

(2) Where a complaint from a party to 
collective bargaining is referred to the 
Board pursuant to subsection one of this 
section, the Board shall inquire into the 
complaint and may dismiss the complaint 
or may make an order requiring any party 
to such collective bargaining to do such 
things as in the opinion of the Board are 
necessary to secure compliance with para- 
graph (a) of section fourteen or paragraph 
(a) of section fifteen of this Act. 

(3) Every employer, employers’ organ- 
ization, trade union or other person in 
respect of whom an order is made under 
this section, shall comply with such order. 


Paragraph (a) of Section 15, which the 
Union alleges the Company has contra- 
vened, provides :— 


15. Where a party to a collective agree- 
ment has given notice under section 
thirteen of this Act to the other party to 
the agreement 

(a) the parties shall, without delay, but 

in any case within twenty clear days 
after the notice was given or such 
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further time as the parties may 
agree upon, meet and commence or 
cause authorized representatives on 
their behalf to meet and commence 
to bargain collectively and make 
every reasonable effort to conclude 
a renewal or revision of the agree- 
ment or a new collective agreement. 


Section 13 provides :— 


13. Either party to a collective agree- 
ment, whether entered into before or after 
the commencement of this Act, may, 
within the period of two months next 
preceding the date of expiry of the term 
of, or preceding termination of the agree- 
ment, by notice, require the other party 
to the agreement to commence collective 
bargaining with a view to the renewal or 
revision of the agreement or conclusion of 
a new collective agreement. 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948, and replaces the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, of February 17, 1944, which was 
revoked on the date the Act came into 
force. In its main features the Act repre- 
sents a revision of the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations. Provision for con- 
tinuation of proceedings under the Act 
which were pending under the Regulations 
at the date of revocation, and for the 
recognition under the Act of certifications 
and other decisions made under the Regu- 
lations, is contained in Section 72 of the 
Act, which reads in part as follows:— 


72. (1) The Canada Labour Relations 
Board established by this Act shall be 
the successor of the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board established by order of 
His Excellency the Governor General in 
Council of the seventeenth day of 
February, one thousand nine hundred and 
forty-four, as amended from time to time, 
and the said order, as amended, shall be 
deemed to have been revoked on the 
coming into force of this Act, and all acts 
and things done and matters and pro- 
ceedings commenced by the said Wartime 
Labour Relations Board under the said 
order, as amended, shall, in so far as the 
said matters and proceedings are within 
the authority of the Canada Labour Rela- 
tions Board established by this Act, be 
continued by the Canada Labour Relations 
Board under this Act. 

(2) Every regulation, order, decision or 
determination or any other act or thing, 
made, given or done by or on behalf of 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board or 
by the Minister or by any other person 
under the order of His Excellency the 
Governor General in Council mentioned in 

_ subsection one of this section. shall, in so 
far as the said regulation, order, decision, 
determination, act or thing might be done 
under this Act, be deemed to have been 
made, given or done by the Canada Labour 
Relations Board or the Minister or such 
other person under this Act. 


The Board is confronted initially with 
the fact that the actions and alleged 
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defaults which form the basis of the com- 
plaints transpired several months prior to 
the date when the Act came into force 
and during a period while the Wartime 


Labour Relations Regulations were in 
force. 
The notices given in October and 


November, 1947, by the Union, in each 
case, to require the Company to bargain 
collectively with it for the renewal or 
revision of the agreement expiring on 
December 31, 1947, were given pursuant to 
the provisions of subsection (1) of Section 
16 of the Wartime Labour Relations Regu- 
lations, which provided :— 

(1) Hither party to a collective agree- 
ment may on ten days’ notice require the 
other party to enter into negotiations for 
renewal of the agreement within the 
period of two months prior to the expiry 
date, and both parties shall thereupon 
enter into such negotiations in good faith 
and make every reasonable effort to 
secure such a renewal. 


Subsequently, the Union invoked the 
conciliation procedures provided by the 
Regulations. Following the unsuccessful 
result of these proceedings, the Union 
applied to and obtained the consent of the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board to the 
prosecution of the Company under the 
Regulations for its alleged failure to comply 
with subsection (1) of Section-16 of the 
Regulations. Charges were laid by the 
Union against the Company but were 
subsequently withdrawn after a part of the 
evidence for the prosecution had been 
taken. 

Subsequent to the laying of the charges, 
the Union declared a strike of employees 
of the Company whom it was representing 
for collective bargaining. Counsel for the 
Union in his written argument to the Board 
makes the following statement on this 
point :— 

The Union, having exhausted all 
recourse of negotiation and conciliation 
given it by P.C. 1003 on June 5, 1948, 
it called a _ strike of the unlicensed 
personnel of each of the companies. These 
strikes are in force and continue to the 
present date. 

After having taken all the foregoing 
measures while the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations were in force, the Union 
seeks, several months later and while the 
strike is in progress, to invoke the provi- 
sions of Section 43 of the Act. There was 
no corresponding provision in the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations. 

It will be observed that the complaints 
relate back to notices to bargain given by 
the Union to the Company, in each case 
pursuant to and while the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations were in effect. 


Counsel for the applicant contends that 
Section 43 merely provides a new method 
of procedure for enforcing a right or obliga- 
tion created by the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations and which may be 
enforced under the Act replacing the 
Regulations in accordance with the pro- 
cedure provided by Section 43. 


It is a fundamental rule of English law 
that no statute shall be construed to have 
a retrospective operation unless such con- 
struction appears very clearly in the terms 
of the Act or arises by necessary and 
distinct implication but an exception to this 
general rule is recognized in that alterations 
in procedure are construed to have retro- 
spective operation unless there be some 
good reason against it. (See Maxwell on 
Interpretation of Statutes, 9th Edition, 
pages 221, 233.) 


In distinguishing what constitutes an 
alteration in procedure from the granting 
of a new substantive or remedial right, in 
Upper Canada College v. Smith, 67 D.L.R. 
655, Duff J. in referring to statutory provi- 
sions granting a right of appeal, said at 
pp. 655-656 :— 


A right of appeal is, of course, a remedial 
right here. 

If such statutes are to be regarded as 
regulating procedure only within the mean- 
ing of this rule, then, prima facie, their 
application would not be restricted to 
proceedings subsequently instituted. Speak- 
ing broadly, the courts have persistently 
refused to take this view of such statutes: 
they have almost uniformly been held not 
to fall within the category of statutes 
relating to procedures only... 


In Rex v. Sansoucey (1948) Ex. C.R. 
p. 899, Thorson, J. at page 406 said :— 


When the Act of 33 Henry VIII, Chapter 
39, authorized the issue of Writs of Extent 


for the recovery of the King’s debts it 
conferred a right upon the Crown which 
did not previously exist. This was not a 
matter of practice and procedure but a 
substantive right. The right to issue the 
writ must be distinct from the practice 
and procedure regulating its issue. 


In the opinion of the Board, Section 43 
creates a new remedial right which, 
following the general rule, should not be 
construed to have retroactive operation. 
Apart from this, it will be observed that 
the terms of Section 43 limit its application 
explicitly to an alleged failure to comply 
with paragraph (a) of Section 14 or para- 
graph (a) of Section 15 of the Act, and 
that the provisions of paragraph (a) of 
Section 15 refer in turn to a notice given 
under Section 13 of the Act. The Board 
cannot infer from the provisions of Section 
43 and the other relevant sections any 
intent that the section should have applica- 
tion to notices given and defaults which 
occurred prior to the date of the Act. In 
consequence, any order or direction which 
the Board might make against any party 
to this complaint would be invalid and 
incapable of enforcement. 

The provisions of Section 72 of the Act 
do not appear to the Board to have any 
application to these complaints. 

For the above reasons the complaints are 
dismissed. 

A. H. Brown, 
Vice-Chairman 
and Acting Chairman 
for the Board. 
Mr. A. Marcus, 
for the Complainant. 
Mr. F. Wiixr1nson, K.C., 
for the Respondents. 
Dated at Ottawa, November 17, 1948. 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


Before the Minister of Labour 


Appointment of 
Conciliation Officers 


During November, 1948, the Minister 
of Labour appointed Conciliation Officers 
under Section 16 of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act to confer 
with the parties involved in three indus- 
trial disputes. The parties affected by the 
disputes were :— 

(1) Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, applicant, and North- 
west Airlines, Inc., Edmonton, Alta, 


respondent. 
Officer.) 


(2) Brotherhood of Railroad: Trainmen, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers and 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, applicants, and Temiscouata 
Railway Company, Riviére du Loup, P.Q,, 
respondent. (L. Pepin, Conciliation Officer.) 


(3) National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc., applicant, and 
National Harbours Board, Montreal, P.Q., 
respondent. (R. Trepanier, Conciliation 
Officer.) 


(R. H. Hooper, Conciliation 
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Agreements Facilitated by 
Conciliation Officers 


(1) On November 23, 1948, the Minister 
of Labour received a report from Mr. R. 
Trepanier, Conciliation Officer, indicating 
the settlement of matters in dispute between 
the Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc., 
and the National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc., and the Cana- 
dian National (West Indies) Steamships, 
Limited. The dispute affected deck and 
engineroom officers employed aboard the 
Lady vessels and smaller ships operated by 
the Company. Demands for a general 
“increase in wages were dropped by the 
unions representing the employees, and a 
collective agreement was executed by the 
parties on November 22, 1948, providing for 
an increase in pay from $6 to $8 per night 
' when officers are required to remain on 
duty all night in home ports after already 
having done a day’s work; an increase from 
twenty-one to thirty days in annual leave; 
increases from $3 to $3.50 in subsistence and 
lodging allowances for men on “standby” 
wages, and adjustments in regard to sick 
leave and compensation for loss of personal 
effects through marine disaster. 


2. On November 24, 1948, the Minister 
of Labour received a report from Mr. 
G. R. Currie, Conciliation Officer, indicating 
the settlement of matters in dispute 
between the Alberta Wheat Pool and the 
employees of its terminal elevators at 
Vancouver, B.C., as represented by the 
United Grain Elevator Workers’ Union, 
Local 501 (CIO-CCL), affiliated with the 
Retail, Wholesale and Department Store 
Union of America. The main feature of 
the settlement was a wage increase of 124 
cents per hour for hourly-rated employees 
and $20 per month for monthly-rated 
employees. 

3. On November 24, 1948, the Minister 
of Labour received a report from Mr. 
G. R. Currie, Conciliation Officer, indicating 
the settlement of matters in dispute 
between six. deepsea dry cargo shipping 
companies operating from West Coast ports 
and the-Marine Department of the Cana- 
dian Communications Association, Local 
No. 4, Pacific (ACA-CIO-CCL). The com- 
panies involved were the Canadian Union 
Line, Ltd., Canadian Transport Company, 
Ltd., Johnson-Walton Steamships, Ltd., 
Kerr-Silver Lines (Canada) Ltd., Vancouver- 
Oriental Line, Ltd., and Western Canada 
Steamship Co., Ltd. The settlement was 
based on the companies’ offer to renew the 
former agreement with the addition of a 
clause providing that work on six specified 
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holidays at sea be confined to that usually 
performed on Sundays, and that when 
Radio Officers are required to work on such 
holidays in port they will receive com- 
pensatory time off. Demands for a general 
wage increase were dropped. 


Conciliation Boards 
Appointed 


1. On November 4, 1948, the Minister 
of Labour appointed a Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation to deal with a 
dispute between the Temiscouata Railway 
Company and the Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers (CCL). The Board was appointed 
following receipt of the report of Liguori 
Pepin, Conciliation Officer (L.G., Dec., 
1948, p. 1413). The Board was fully con- 
stituted on November 30 with the appoint- 
ment of J. H. Stitt, Ottawa, as Chairman, 
in the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members of the Board, 
George Hodge, Montreal, and A. A. Andras, 
Ottawa. Mr. Andras had previously been 
appointed to the Board on the nomination 
of the union and Mr. Hodge in the absence 
of a nomination from the company. 


2. On November 15, 1948, the Minister 
of Labour appointed a Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation to deal with a 
dispute between the Prescott and Ogdens- 
burg Ferry Company, Limited, and the 
Canadian Navigators’ Federation. The 
Board was appointed following receipt of 
the report of F. J. Ainsborough, Concilia- 
tion Officer (L.G., Dec., 1948, p. 1413). 
Constitution of the Board had not been 
completed at the end of the month. 


Other Conciliation Boards 
Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation appointed to deal with a dispute 
between the United Towing and Salvage 
Company, Limited, and the Canadian 
Seamen’s Union (TLC) (L.G., Dec., 1948, 
p. 1413) was fully constituted on November 
16, 1948, with the appointment of Andre 
Montpetit, Montreal, as Chairman of the 
Board. Mr. Montpetit was appointed by 
the Minister of Labour in the absence of 
a joint recommendation from the other two 
members of the Board, J. E. Mullally and 
I. R. Prazoff, both of Montreal, who had 
previously been appointed on the nomina- 
tion of the company and the _ union, 
respectively. . 

2. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation appointed to deal with a dispute 
between various east and west coast deep- 


sea dry cargo shipping companies, repre- 
sented by the Shipping Federation of 
Canada, Inc., and the Shipowners’ Associa- 
tion (Deepsea) of British Columbia, and 
the Canadian Seamen’s Union (TLC) (L.G., 
Dec., 1948, p. 1413) was fully constituted 
on November 16, 1948, with the appoint- 
ment of the Hon. Mr. Justice J. O. Wilson, 
of the Supreme Court of British Columbia, 
Vancouver, as Chairman of the Board. Mr. 
Justice Wilson was appointed by the Min- 
ister of Labour in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two 
members of the Board, Theodore Meighen, 
K.C., and John Kerry, K.C., both of Mont- 
real, who had previously been appointed 
on the nomination of the companies and 
the union, respectively. 


Settlement Following 
Board Procedure 


During November, advice was received 
that matters in dispute between the Ottawa 
Light, Heat and Power Company, Limited, 
and its employees who are represented by 
Local B1440, International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers (AFL-TLC) had been 
settled as a result of further negotiations 
following receipt by the parties of the report 


of the Conciliation Board which dealt with 
the dispute (L.G., Dec., 1948, p. 1413). 


Complaint Under Section 44, 
Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act 


The Minister of Labour has received a 
complaint made to him under Section 44 
of the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act by the Transport Drivers, 
Warehousemen and Helpers’ Union, Local 
106, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, against Maislin Brothers, Mont- 
real, Quebec (L.G., Dec., 1948, p. 1410). 


Application for 
Consent to Prosecute 


The Minister has received the following 
application for consent to prosecute under 
Section 46, of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act:— 

Mr. Adam George Anderson, a member 
of Lodge 477, Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees, against 
Mr. Charles Day, a member of Division 
66, Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers. 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
Under the Conciliation and Labour Act 


When a prolonged strike by members of 
the International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion in the United States resulted in a 
complete tie-up of ocean-going shipping in 
most of the Atlantic ports of that country 
during November, the diversion of a 
number of vessels from their American 
destinations to the Port of Halifax gave 
rise to a difficult and complex situation, in 
the solution of which an officer of the 
Department of Labour was called upon to 
play an active part. 

Longshore work at the Port of Halifax is 
governed by a collective agreement between 
Local Union No. 269 of the International 
Longshoremen’s Association and the Halifax 
Steamship Committee, which represents a 
group of fourteen shipping and stevedoring 
companies. Thus, the members of Local 
269 were by reason of the diversion of ships 
from strike-bound ports in the United States 
placed in the awkward position of being 
torn between conflicting loyalties. As mem- 
bers of the same international union, they 
were sympathetic towards the striking long- 
shoremen south of the border and unwilling 
to be regarded as strike breakers. On the 


other hand, they were desirous of honouring 
the terms of their agreement with the 
Halifax Steamship Committee, a clause of 
which provides that “the Longshoremen’s 
Association shall use all the power of its 
Organization to prevent irregularity of 
attendance at work, and to ensure that a 
sufficient supply of men shall hereafter be 
available.” 

Early reports on the situation reaching 
the Department of Labour indicated that 
on November 15 members of the local 
union decided to handle all ships whose 
regular destination was Halifax and to 
complete the unloading of partially dis- 
charged vessels which had been diverted 
from New York and other United States 
ports, but that they would not attend to 
any other ships so diverted. The following 
day a report was received that the union 
had altered its previous decision and would 
carry out its obligations to the shipping and 
stevedoring companies and handle cargoes 
on all ships going directly to Halifax from 
the port of loading. 

On November 18 the Minister of Labour 
received a telegram from the heads of the 
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local union and the Halifax Steamship 
Committee stating that the executive 
officers of Halifax locals of the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association had been 
requested by the international president of 
the ILA to refuse to work on diverted 
ships or on vessels that customarily sail 
between Great Britain and American ports. 
The international president of the Long- 
shoremen’s Association had expressed the 
opinion that a refusal to work such ships 
on the part of the local union would not 
be a violation of its collective agreement, 
while the employers expressed a directly 
opposite opinion. In view of this, the 
parties jointly requested the appointment of 
a Conciliation Officer to investigate the 
situation and to advise the parties as to 
their obligations and responsibilities in the 
event that the union should refuse to make 
available a sufficient supply of men to work 
ships owned and operated by members of 
the Halifax Steamship Committee or for 
which its members are agents. 


The Maritimes representative of the 
Industrial Relations Branch, who had 
already been closely in touch with the 
situation, conferred at once with the parties 
on direction of the Minister of Labour. 
He also furnished them with a written 
opinion that refusal by the union to supply 
men to work the ships owned and oper- 
ated by, or for which members of the 
Halifax Shipping Committee are agents, 
would constitute a violation of the collec- 
tive agreement as well as a violation of 


Section 22 (b) of the Industrial Relations’ 


and Disputes Investigation Act. He 
pointed out that the collective agreement 
also provided for the establishment of a 
committee to arbitrate any dispute as to 
the interpretation of any clause of the 
agreement, which could not otherwise be 
adjusted. Provisions of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
requiring such disposition of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of an 
agreement were also brought to the atten- 
tion of the parties. 

The longshoremen continued to unload 
ships’ cargoes, but controversy continued 
over the propriety of such action. On the 
afternoon of November 22 the executive 
committee of the local union decided that 
the men should not handle any ships 
diverted to. Halifax from their regular 
routes pending a general meeting of the 
union’s membership to determine the issue. 
A closed meeting of the longshoremen was 
held on November 24 at which it was agreed 
to unload all ships entering the port until 
the position of the union under the terms 
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of the collective agreement was clarified by 
a reference of the dispute to an Arbitration 
Committee. 


The decision of the Arbitration Com- 
mittee, couched in general terms, was made 
known on December 1. It confirmed the 
earlier opinion given by the Department’s 
Industrial Relations Officer, but did not 
attempt to interpret the relevant provi- 
sions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act. In the mean- 
time, a settlement of the dispute affecting 
the Atlantic ports of the United States had 
been reached, thus removing the need for 
the Committee’s decision except in relation 
to similar disputes which might arise in 
future. 


The full text of the report of the Arbitra- 
tion Committee is reproduced below:— 


In the matter of the arbitration under 
paragraph 54 of the working agreement, 
dated December 1, 1947, between certain 
steamship and_ stevedoring companies 
therein designated as “The Steamship 
Committee,” of the one part, and Halifax 
Longshoremen’s Association, Local 269, 
ILA, of the other part. 


The Arbitration Committee appointed 
under paragraph 54 of the said working 
agreement hereby reports as follows:— 


The Steamship Committee having called 
for arbitration under the provisions of said 
paragraph 54, selected C. B. Smith of 
Halifax as its representative on the Arbitra- 
tion Committee, and Local 269, ILA 
selected James H. Dwyer of Halifax as its 
representative on the said Committee. 


Mr. Smith and Mr. Dwyer met and 
jointly selected Mr. B. A. O’Leary of 
Halifax as Chairman of the Arbitration 
Committee, and Mr. O’Leary agreed to act 
in that capacity. 


The Arbitration Committee thereupon 
met to consider and decide the questions 
submitted to them for determination. 


It is the unanimous opinion of the 
Committee that the terms of reference do 
not require them to determine the applica- 
tion of the provisions of the Working 
Agreement to any specific set of facts, but 
that the questions for determination are 
simply these :— 

1. If any dispute arises between the 
parties as to the effect of the Agreement, 
which cannot be adjusted between them, 
does paragraph 54 of the Working Agree- 
ment require the men to remain at work, 
without change in the conditions governing 
the work, pending the arbitration of the 
dispute? 


2.Is the decision of the Arbitration 
Committee when given, whatever that 
decision may be, binding on both parties 
during the continuance of the Working 
Agreement? 

The Arbitration Committee having given 
the matter the best consideration possible, 
have come to the conclusion that the 
answer to both these questions should be in 
the affirmative, and consequently that :— 


1. If any dispute arises between the 
parties as to the effect of the Agreement, 
which cannot be adjusted between them, 
paragraph 54 of the Working Agreement 
requires the men to remain at work with- 
out change in the conditions governing 


the work, pending the arbitration of the 
dispute. 

2. The decision of the Arbitration Com- 
mittee when given, whatever that decision 
may be, is binding on both parties during 
the continuance of the Working Agreement. 

And we so decide. 

Dated at Halifax, N.S., this lst day of 
December, A.D. 1948. 

(Sgd.) B. A. O’Luary, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) C. B. SmirxH, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) J. H. Dwynr, 
Member. 


Regulations Under Industrial Relations 


and Disputes Investigation Act 


Reference was made in last month’s 
Lasour GazeTtTe (p. 1343) to the adoption 
by Order in Council of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Regu- 
lations and of the Rules of Procedure of 
the Canada Labour Relations Board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Regulations lay down the 
procedure to be followed in dealing with 
the various matters which the Act places 
within the administrative jurisdiction of the 
Minister of Labour, including requests 
for the appointment of Conciliation Officers 
and Conciliation Boards, complaints that 
employers or trade unions or individuals 
have violated provisions of the Act, appli- 
cations for the Minister’s consent to 
prosecute parties alleged to have committed 
offences under the Act, and applications for 
the appointment of Industrial Inquiry 
Commissioners. 

The Rules of Procedure of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board relate to those 
matters which fall within the administrative 
jurisdiction of the Board, including applica- 
tions for the granting or revocation of 
certificates as bargaining agents, applications 
for the prescription of provisions for the 
final settlement of differences concerning the 
meaning or violation of collective agree- 
ments, and complaints alleging failure to 
bargain collectively which may be referred 
to the Board by the Ministers. 

The text of the Regulations and of the 
Board Rules of Procedure follows:— 


The Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Regulations 


1. In these Regulations, 


(a) “Act” means the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act; 


(b) “Minister” means the Minister of 
Labour and includes the Deputy Min- 
ister of Labour; 

(c) “party” includes a person, corporation, 
trade union; bargaining agent, 
employee, employers’ organization or 
employer. 

2. Any notice, request or complaint that 
may be given or made to the Minister by 
any party under the Act may be given or 
made to the Director of Industrial Relations, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa, Ontario, for 
the Minister, and may be given or sent by 
mail or may be left with the Director for the 
Minister. 

3. (1) Where, under the Act or these 
Regulations, any notice or report is required 
or authorized to be given or sent by the 
Minister or a Conciliation Board or an 
Industrial Inquiry Commission to any party, 
the notice or report may be given or sent by 
mail addressed to that party at his place of 
business or usual abode or may be personally 
served upon or given to that party or in his 
absence may be left for that party with any 
person at his place of business or at his usual 
place of abode. 

(2) Any notice or request authorized or 
required to be given or sent by the Minister 
to any party pursuant to the Act giving 
effect to or giving notice of any direction or 
decision of the Minister may be given or sent 
for him by the Director of Industrial 
Relations, Department: of Labour, Ottawa, 
Ontario. 

4. Service of any writ issued by the 
Canada Labour Relations Board or a Con- 
ciliation Board or an Industrial Inquiry 
Commission requiring any person to appear 
before the Canada Labour Relations Board, 
Conciliation Board or Industrial Inquiry 
Commission, as the case may be, to give 
evidence or to give evidence and to bring 
with him any documents in his possession or 
under his control, may be effected by personal 
service on the person to whom it is directed. 

5. Any summons, warrant or writ to compel 
the attendance of a witness or other person 
before a court, judge or magistrate pursuant 
to the Act and any notice of appeal from any 
decision made under the Act by a court, 
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judge or magistrate may be served in the 
same manner as a like summons, warrant, 
writ or notice may be served under Part XV 
of the Criminal Code. 

6. In addition to the method of service 
authorized by section five, service of any 
summons, warrant, writ or notice mentioned 
in section five upon a trade union or corpora- 
tion may be effected by service of the same 
upon any officer in Canada of such trade 
union or corporation or by leaving it at the 
office of the trade union or corporation or at 
the last or most usual place of abode of any 
officer of the trade union or corporation with 
some inmate thereof apparently not under 
sixteen years of age. 


Notice to Commence 
Collective Bargaining 


7. A notice to commence collective bargain- 
ing given by an employer or employers’ 
organization or a bargaining agent to any 
other party pursuant to section 12 or 13 of 
the Act, shall comply with the following 
provisions:— 

(a) the notice shall be signed by the party 
giving the notice or signed on his 
behalf in the manner prescribed by 
section 47 of the Act, and shall be 
addressed to the party to whom the 
notice is to be given; 

(6) the notice shall bé dated and shall 
contain a request to the party to whom 
notice is given to commence collective 
bargaining with the party giving the 
notice with a view to the conclusion 
of a collective agreement between them 
or to the renewal or revision of any 
existing collective agreement between 
them, as the case may be; 

(c) the notice shall designate a convenient 
time, within twenty days from the date 
of the giving of the notice, when, and 
a convenient place where, parties 
may meet and commence or cause 
authorized representatives on their 
behalf to meet and commence collec- 
tive bargaining. 


Request for the Appointment of a 
Conciliation Officer or Conciliation Board 


_ 8. Where a request is made to the Min- 
ister by a party to collective bargaining, 
pursuant to section 16 of the Act, to instruct 
a conciliation officer to assist the parties in 
collective bargaining or for the appointment 
of a Conciliation Board, the request shall be 
accompanied by a statement containing the 
following information:— 

(a) the name and address of the party 
making the request and of the other 
party to the collective bargaining; 

(6) the date wpon which notice was given 
under section 12 or 13 of the Act, as 
the case may be, to the other party 
to commence collective bargaining, 
together with a copy of the notice; 

(e) a copy of any existing collective agree- 
ment between the parties; 

(d) a statement of the steps that have 
been taken and the progress that has 
been made in collective bargaining 
following the giving of the notice, and 
the difficulties that have been encount- 
ered in connection with the collective 
bargaining since the date of the giving 
of the notice. 
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Complaint Alleging Violation 
of a Provision of the Act 


(Sections 43 and 44 of the Act) 


9. (1) Where any complaint is made to the 
Minister under section 43 or 44 of the Act 
alleging a violation of a provision of the Act, 
the complaint may be signed in the manner 
authorized by section 47 of the Act for the 
signing of a notice under the Act and shall 
be duly verified by affidavit or statutory 
declaration. 

(2) The complaint 
following particulars:— 

(a) the name and address of the party 
making the complaint and of the party 
against whom the complaint is made; 

(b) a statement that the party pope! the 
complaint is aggrieved because of the 
alleged violation of the Act, with 
particulars setting out his interest in 
the complaint; 

(c) the provision or provisions of the Act 
that, it is alleged, have been violated, 
including a reference to the sections in 
the Act containing those provisions; 
and a concise statement of the facts 
and actions upon which the com- 
plainant relies as constituting a viola- 
tion of the Act, including all relevant 
dates and names and addresses of 
persons who are, in the opinion of the © 


shall contain the 


complainant, in a position to give 
evidence to substantiate the com- 
plaint, and the nature of  guch 
evidence; 

(d) the steps, if any, that have been 


taken by or on behalf of the com- 
plainant for the adjustment of the 
matters giving rise to the complaint. 
(3) Upon receipt of a complaint, the Min- 
ister may request such further particulars of 
the complaint as he deems necessary from 
the party making the complaint and may as 
he deems advisable send forward a notice of 
the complaint and a copy of the complaint 
and of any particulars thereof made to and 
filed with him by the complainant to the 
party against whom the complaint is made, 
and may request that party to furnish to the 
Minister a reply to the complaint duly signed 
by that party and verified by affidavit or 
statutory declaration within seven days of 
receipt by that party of the notice or such 
further time as may be specified by the 
Minister. 


Application to the Minister 
for Consent to Prosecute 


(Section 46 of the Act) 


10. (1) Where an application is made by 
any party to the Minister for consent to 
prosecute for an offence under the Act, the 
Minister may require the applicant to 
submit a written application in accordance 
with this section. 

(2) The application may be signed on 
behalf of the party making the application 
in the same manner as is provided by section 
47 for the signing of any notice under the 
Act by the applicant and shall be verified by 
affidavit or statutory declaration. 

(3) The application shall contain the 
following particulars:— 

(a) the name and address of the applicant 

and of the party whom it is desired to 
prosecute; 


(b) the particulars and nature of the 
offence alleged to have been committed 
and the provisions of the Act that it 
is alleged have been violated, including 
a reference to the sections of the Act 
containing those provisions and includ- 
ing the date or dates upon which and 
the place or places where the offence 
or offences against the Act were 
committed, or, if a continuing offence, 
the date upon which the offence 
commenced and the period of time 
during which it continued; 

(c) a concise statement of the facts and 
actions upon which the complainant 
relies as constituting the violation or 
violations of the Act in_ respect 
of which consent to prosecute is 
requested, including all relevant dates 
and names and addresses of persons 
who in the opinion of the applicant 
are in a position to give evidence to 
substantiate the complaint and the 
nature of such evidence. 


(4) Upon receipt of an application for 
consent to prosecute, the Minister may 
request from the applicant any further 
particulars that he deems necessary to 
dispose of the application and may give 
notice of the application and a copy of the 
application and of any particulars furnished 
by the applicant in support thereof as he 
deems advisable, to the party whom the 
applicant desires to have prosecuted, and 
may request that party to file a reply to the 
application duly verified by affidavit or 
statutory declaration within seven days 
following the receipt of the request or such 
further period of time as the Minister may 
specify. 


Rules of Procedure of 
The Canada Labour Relations Board 


Interpretation 


1. In these rules, 

(a) “Act” means the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act; 

(b) “Board” means the Canada Labour 
Relations Board; 

(c) “Chairman” means the Chairman of 
the Board and includes, during the 


absence of the Chairman for any 
reason, the Vice-Chairman of the 
Board; 


(d) “Chief Executive Officer” means the 
Chief Executive Officer of the Board; 

(e) “party” includes a person, corporation, 
trade union, employee, employer, or 
employers’ organization. 


2. These rules govern the procedure of the 
Board. 


3. (1) The forms prescribed by the Board 
from time to time for use in proceedings 
before it shall be used in such proceedings; 
copies of these forms may be obtained for 
use by any party from the Chief Executive 
Officer of the Board, Ottawa, Canada. 

(2) Where by these rules notices are 
required to be given by the Board to any 
party or by any party to any other party 
or to the Board, the notices shall, unless 
otherwise in these rules provided, be in 
writing and may be filed or given or served 
by being sent by prepaid registered mail or 
by personal service; notices to be served 
upon or filed with the Board may be 


upon the Chief 
Board, Ottawa, 


addressed to or served 
Executive Officer of the 
Canada. 


(3) Where by the Act or by these rules a 
notice is required to be given by the Board, 
it may be given by the Chief Executive 
Officer. 


Quorum of the Board 


4. (1) Three members of the Board in- 
eluding the Chairman and one member 
representative of employers and one member, 
representative of employees constitute a 
quorum for the purpose of any hearing or 
decision of the Board or the transaction of 
other business of the Board. 


(2) The decision of the majority of the 
members of the Board present and con- 
stituting a quorum of the Board is a decision 
of the Board and, in the event of a tie, the 
Chairman has a casting vote. 


(3) The Chief Executive Officer, with the 
concurrence of the Chairman, may set down 
any application or other matter pending 
before the Board for hearing by the Board 
and fix the time and place of the hearing, 
and shall do so in any case upon the request 
of the Chairman. 


(4) Meetings of the Board shall be held as 
determined by the Board or at the call of 
the Chairman. 


Enlarging or Abridging Time 


5. When the Board deems it advisable it 
may postpone or adjourn the hearing or 
consideration of any matter for such time 
and from time to time and upon such terms 
as it may deem fit; or in any matter or 
proceeding abridge or enlarge the time 
prescribed by these rules for doing any act, 
filing any document or instituting any 
proceedings before it. 


Decisions of the Board 


6. All decisions of the Board shall be 
evidenced in the form of an order signed 
by the Chief Executive Officer. 


Amendment of Proceedings 


7. Any application or other document filed 
with the Board in connection with any 
proceeding under the Act may be amended 
at any time by leave of the Board upon 
such terms and conditions as the Board may 
prescribe. 


Time for Filing Second Application 
(Section 60 (1) of the Act) 


8. Where an application for certification 
has been refused by the Board, the Board 
shall not entertain any further application 
by the applicant for certification in respect 
of the same or substantially the same unit 
of employees until a period of six months 
has elapsed following the date of the decision, 
except by special leave of the Board where 
the Board is of opinion that the prior appli- 
cation was rejected on account of a technical 
error or omission in connection therewith. 


9. (1) Subject to these rules, in any 
proceedings before it, the Board shall afford 
an opportunity to all interested parties 
either to present oral or written evidence 
or make oral or written representations on 
the matters at issue as the Board deems 
advisable in the circumstances. 
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(2) Where any question arises in any 
proceedings before the Board as to whether 
a party is an interested party therein the 
Board shall decide the question amd its 
decision thereon is final and conclusive. 


Application for Certification 
of Bargaining Agent 


(Section 7 of the Act) 


10. (1) An application by a trade union 
for certification as bargaining agent under 
section 7 of the Act shall be in writing duly 
signed on behalf of a trade union as provided 
in section 47 of the Act and verified by 
statutory declaration or affidavit of the 
person or persons who signed the application. 


(2) Upon the filing of the application the 
Board shall give notice thereof and send one 
or more copies of the application to the 
employer of the employees in the proposed 
Sees unit and to any other interested 
party. 


(3) In any particular case where the 
Board deems it advisable, the Board may 
require the employer to post one or more 
copies of the application and notice and to 
keep them posted for seven days in a 
conspicuous place or places in his establish- 
ment where they are most likely to come to 
the attention of the employees in the 
proposed bargaining unit, and in such case, 
forthwith upon the expiry of the period of 
posting, the employer shall file with the 
Board a statutory declaration proving com- 
pliance with the instructions of the Board 
for posting. 


(4) Within seven days of receipt of the 
notice and copy of the application, the 
employer and any other party to whom the 
notice is sent shall notify the Board that he 
desires or does not desire, as the case may 
be, to intervene to contest the application 
and file reply thereto. 


(5) Where notice of intervention is filed 
by the employer or other interested party, 
the party filing the notice shall file with the 
Board, within fourteen days of service upon 
him of the notice and copy of the application 
referred to in subsection 2, a reply to the 
application in writing signed on his behalf 
as provided in section 47 of the Act and 
verified by affidavit or sworn declaration of 
the persons who signed the reply. 


(6) The reply shall contain a concise 
statement of the material facts upon which 
the intervener intends to rely and _ shall 
specifically admit or deny each of the state- 
ments made in the application. 


(7) The reply shall also state whether or 
not a hearing before the Board is desired 
by the intervener in order to present evidence 
or make further representations in the 
matter, and where a hearing is requested, 
the reasons for such request, the nature of 
the further oral representations or evidence 
that it is proposed to make or present, shall 
be stated. 


(8) Upon the filing of the reply, the Board 
shall send a copy thereof to the applicant 
who shall inform the Board forthwith upon 
receipt thereof whether or not he desires a 
hearing on the application for the purpose 
of making oral representations or presenting 
evidence and the nature of the representa- 
tions and evidence it is proposed to make 
or present at the hearing. 
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(9) Where the Board is of opinion that a 
hearing on an application is advisable, notice 
fixing a time and place of the hearing shall 
be given to the applicant and to the employer 
and to all other interveners filing replies; 
the notice may be given by mail, telegraph 
or telephone. 


Application to the Board to Prescribe 
a Provision for the Final Settlement 
of Differences Concerning the Meaning 
or Violation of a Collective Agreement 


(Section 19 of the Act) 


11. (1) An application to the Board to 
prescribe a provision for the final settle- 
ment of differences concerning the meaning 
or violation of a collective agreement may 
be made to the Board by either party 
thereto signed in the manner provided in 
section 47 of the Act and duly verified by 
affidavit or statutory declaration of the 
(person or persons who signed, the application. 

(2) The application shall set forth the 
names and addresses of the parties to the 
collective agreement in respect of which it 
is desired to have the provision prescribed, 
the date of execution of the agreement and 
its duration, and the reasons for making the 
application; a true copy of the collective 
agreement shall be filed with the application. 

(3) Upon filing of the application, the 
Board shall give notice and send a copy 
thereof to the other party to the collective 
agreement. 

(4). Within fourteen days of receipt of 
notice and copy of the application, the other 
party to the collective agreement may file 
with the Board a written reply to the 
application signed as provided in section 47 
of the Act and verified by affidavit or sworn 
declaration of the person or persons who 
signed the reply. 

(5) The reply shall contain a concise state- 
ment of the facts and arguments upon which 
the party making a reply intends to rely 
and shall specifically admit or deny each of 
the statements made in the application. 

(6) The reply shall also state whether or 
not a hearing before the Board is desired 
in order to make further oral representa- 
tions or present evidence and where a 
hearing is requested, the reply shall state 
the reasons therefor and the nature of the 
representations or evidence that it is pro- 
posed to make or to present. 

(7) Upon the filing of the reply, the 
Board shall send a copy thereof to the 
applicant who shall inform the Board forth- 
with whether or not he desires a hearing 
on the application and, if so, the nature of 
the oral representations or evidence that he 
proposes to make or present at the hearing. 

(8) Where the Board is of opinion that 
a hearing on an application is advisable, 
notice fixing the time and place of the 
hearing shall be given to the interested 
parties; the notice may be given by mail, 
telegraph or telephone. 


Complaints ; 
Alleging Failure to Negotiate 


(Section 43 of the Act) 


12. (1) Where the Minister of Labour 
pursuant to section 43 of the Act has 
referred to the Board a complaint from a 
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party to collective bargaining that any other 
party to the collective bargaining has failed 
to comply with paragraph (a) of section 14 
of the Act or with paragraph (a) of section 
15 of the Act, the Board shall send a copy 
of the complaint to the party alleged to be 
in default and shall by notice require that 
party to file and that party shall thereupon 
file with the Board within ten days of receipt 
of the notice, a reply to the complaint. in 
writing signed in the manner provided by 
section 47 of the Act and verified by affidavit 
or statutory declaration of the persons who 
signed the reply. 

(2) The reply shall state whether or not 
a hearing in the matter is desired and, if so, 
the nature of the représentations or evidence 
that it is proposed to make or present. 

(3) Before proceeding as provided in sub- 
section one the Board may require the com- 
plainant to furnish further particulars in 
writing of the complaint and a full statement 
of the facts relied upon in support thereof 
duly verified by affidavit or sworn 
declaration. 

(4) The reply to the complaint shall 
contain a concise statement of the facts upon 
which the party making the reply intends 
to rely and shall set out the facts and 
circumstances relating to the bargaining 
negotiations within the kmowledge of that 
party and shall specifically admit or deny 
each of the statements made in the complaint. 

(5) The respondent shall forward with the 
reply a copy of any notice or notices to 
commence collective bargaining given by 
or on behalf of the complainant to the 
respondent or by the respondent to the 
complainant and being or purporting to be 
given pursuant to section 12 or section 13 
of the Act and received or given by the 
respondent, as the case may be. 


(6) Where the Board is of opinion that 
a hearing on a complaint is advisable, notice 
fixing the time and place of hearing shall be 
given to the interested parties; the notice 
may be given by mail, telegraph or telephone. 

(7) Upon the filing of a reply, the Board 
shall send a copy thereof to the complainant. 

(8) Notwithstanding anything in this sec- 
tion, the Board may at any time following 
receipt of a complaint referred to the Board 
by the Minister, if it deems it expedient to 
do so, set the matter down for hearing before 
the Board at such time and place as may be 
fixed by the Board therefor. 

(9) In the disposition of the complaint, 
the Board may take into consideration the 
reports of any inquiries made by it or that 
the Minister of Labour has caused to be 
made in connection with the complaint prior 
to the transmission of the complaint to the 
Board and that the Minister has made avail- 
able to the Board. 


Failure to Make Reply 


13. Where upon an application or other 
proceedings before the Board, a party fails 
to give notice or to make reply within the 
time prescribed. by these rules for doing so, 
that party is not entitled, except by leave 
of the Board, to any further notice of 
proceedings in the matter or to make further 
representations or to give further evidence 
to the Board in connection therewith. 


Time of Filing 


(Section 52, subsection (2) of the Act) 


14. (1) Where the Board has directed a 
trade union or employers’ organization to file 
with it a statutory declaration stating the 
names and addresses of its officers or a copy 
of its constitution and by-laws, the trade 
union or employers’ organization shall comply 
therewith within seven days of the receipt 
of notice. 

(2) Every trade union and employers 
organization making application to the Board 
under these rules shall file with the Board a 
copy of its constitution and by-laws and the 
names and addresses of its officers, if they 
pre ae at that time already on file with the 

oard. 
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Member in Good Standing 


(Section 7 of the Act) 


15. For the purposes of section 7 of the 
Act, a member in good standing of a trade 
union shall be deemed by the Board to be 
a person who, in the opinion of the Board, 
is at the date of the application for 
certification 

(a) a member of the union; and 

(b) has, on his own behalf, paid at least 

one month’s union dues for or within 
the period commencing on the first day 
of the third month preceding the 
calendar month in which the applica- 
tion is made and ending upon the date 
of the application; or 

(c) where he has joined the union within 

the period mentioned in paragraph (b) 
has. on his own behalf, paid the union 
application or admission fee in an 
amount at least equal to one month’s 
union dues. 


Votes of Employees 


(Section 9 of the Act) 


16. (1) Where the Board has directed that 
a vote be taken of the employees in a 
bargaining unit, the Chief Executive Officer 
is responsible for the taking of the vote and 
reporting thereon to the Board, and, subject 
to the direction of the Board, he has 
authority on behalf of the Board. to settle 
all matters pertaining to the taking of the 
vote and to issue directions deemed necessary 
by him for the taking of the vote, including, 
without restricting the generality of the fore- 
going, authority to— 

(a) settle the list of employees entitled to 
vote; 

(b) settle the form of the ballot; 

(c) fix the method of voting and the time 
and place or places for the taking of 
the vote; 

(d) settle the forms of notice of election 
and provide for the posting thereof; 

(e) appoint a returning officer, deputy 
returning officer and poll clerks as he 
may deem necessary ; 

(f) direct, in any case, that certain ballots 
be segregated and referred to the 
Board for a ruling; 

(g) give any special directions he may 
deem necessary as to the proper con- 
duct of the vote. 


(2) Every interested party shall comply 
bith every reasonable request made by the 
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Chief Executive Officer, or any person 
designated by him to assist in the taking of 
the vote, for information or assistance 
required by him in the preparation for or 
the taking of the vote. 

17. (1) The Chief Executive Officer of the 
Board, subject to the direction of the Board, 
is responsible for the processing of applica- 
tions made to the Board, the issue of notices 
on behalf of the Board, the conduct. of 
investigations for the Board in connection 
with applications and other matters coming 
before the Board and may, subject to the 
direction of the Chairman, in his discretion, 
undertake or cause to be undertaken such 


Recent Decisions of 


investigation on the Board’s behalf as he 
deems necessary in the circumstances of the 
case, and is responsible for the preparation 
and submission of reports to the Board con- 
cerning the matters mentioned in this section, 
and, subject to the direction of the Chairman, 
the issue of orders giving effect to the deci- 
sions of the Board. 


(2) The Secretary of the Board shall keep 
a record of the proceedings and decisions of 
the Board and orders made by it, and shall 
assist the Chief Executive Officer in the 
discharge of his duties; in the absence of the 
Chief Executive Officer for any reason the 
Secretary shall act in his place. 


\ 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 


The Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1 has released its findings in 
cases heard on September 14, 1948. 

Case No. 572 concerning the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company (Pacific Division) 
and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

The controversy concerned the handling 
of mail by baggagemen. 

The joint statement of facts revealed that 
mailmen were taken off and baggagemen 
were required to handle mail between Ruby 
Creek and Midway on both the east and 
west runs, a distance of 305-3 miles, on 
trains No’s 12 and 11 running between 
Vancouver and Medicine Hat. 

In their argument before the Board the 
employees quoted the relevant article in the 
Trainmen’s schedule which provided com- 
pensation to train baggagemen “who 
receive, help to load or unload, handle for 
the purpose of checking, transfer or delivery, 
between or at terminals, any sacks of His 
Majesty’s mail... .” They contended that 
the Clause quoted was agreed upon for the 
purpose of helping to load or unload mail 
on runs where no regular mail car was in 
service, such as a mixed train, or overflow 
mail that could not be put in the regular 
mail car, and further, that no such assur- 
ance of compensation was given where 
regular mail service was established on runs 
Over a portion of the territory as in the 
case under review. 

The Company reviewed in detail the 
procedure followed in such cases—“as far 
back as the Company’s files and records in 
that respect go... .” B.C. District circular 
No. 36 dated August 17, 1944, addressed to 
agents, baggage masters and train baggage- 
men was quoted: .. . “it will be necessary 
for train baggagemen to handle mail as 
formerly between Midway and Ruby Creek 
in both directions’. The Company held 
that the employees concerned were “being 
compensated for that work in accordance 
with the terms of the agreement.” 
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Further written and oral evidence was 
presented by both parties in the controversy. 

The Board ruled that the contention of 
the employees was not sustained. 


Case No. 573 concerning the Canadian 
Pacific Express Company (Prairie Region) 
and the Order of Railroad Telegraphers. 

The dispute centred around the claim of 
an agent for remuneration at $125 a day 
($132.50) for services rendered the Com- 
pany by meeting trains No’s 330 and 52 
at Saltcoats, Saskatchewan, for 106 days 
during the summer of 1947, outside his 
assigned railway office hours of duty, for 
the purpose of handling express business. 
The agent’s average monthly express com- 
mission at Saltcoats amounted to $110: 

In their brief presented to the Board, 
the employees set forth in considerable 
detail the negotiations between the Com- 
pany’s Superintendent and the Agent with 
respect to the extra duties to which the 
latter had been assigned. In addition 
extracts from the several relevant agree- 
ments between the Company and its joint 
Express and Railway agents were exten- 
sively quoted. 

The Company held that due consideration 
had been given the spread of hours which 
the agent was obliged to work and that he 
had been receiving “substantial amounts” 
from the Company in express commissions 
averaging $429 per working day. The 
Company maintained that if the agent did 
not wish personally to handle the traffic, he 
should have arranged the necessary assist- 
ance, and paid for such assistance out of 
the commissions received, which, it was 
asserted, were “ample for the purpose.” 

The parties to the controversy appeared 
before the Board and presented further 
written and oral evidence in support of 
their contentions. 

The Board decided that the contention 
of the employees was sustained. | 


Case No. 574 between the Canadian 
National Railways and the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, concerning the dismissal 
of a train conductor in connection with the 
derailment of a first-class passenger train 
running between Levis, Quebec, and Camp- 
bellton, N.B., in March, 1948. 

The joint statement of facts indicated 
that the train left Campbellton at 4:40 a.m. 
on March 2, two hours and five minutes 
late. Prior to the departure of the train 
from Riviére du Loup (an intermediate 
station), at 10:37 am., the conductor 
received four train orders, one of which 
read, “Siding on St. Andre (15.6 miles 
distant) will be used as main track”. 
Twenty minutes after the train left Riviére 
du Loup, it was derailed on entering the 
siding at St. Andre. 

The conductor was taken out of service 
on arrival of the train at Levis at 8:45 p.m. 
of the same day. Following an investiga- 
tion in the Assistant Superintendent’s office 
in Levis four days later the conductor was 
informed that he had been discharged from 
the service on the ground of “failure to take 
necessary action to have speed of train 
restricted approaching east switch of siding 
at St. Andre, resulting in derailment of 
engine and all cars of train No.1... also 
for giving incorrect information at the 
investigation.” The conductor was rein- 
stated as a brakeman on June 1, 1948, and 
resumed duty as a baggageman on June 6. 

The employees contended that the 
engineer (fatally injured in the accident) 
had a clear view of approximately two miles 
and it had been observed by the conductor 
that the engineer had made two applica- 
tions of the automatic brake while 
approaching the scene of the accident, thus 
reducing speed to what the conductor 
estimated to be 25 miles an hour. They 
also claimed that there was nothing in the 
operating rules governing the speed of 
trains entering a passing track, nor was 
there any rule or special instructions 
requiring conductors of passenger trains to 
give any communicating signals in such 
instances. Consequently, they asserted, 
they were unable to find that the conductor 
had violated any of the Company rules. 
They contended, also that he had been 
wrongfully accused of giving incorrect 
information. 

The Company, in its rebuttal presented 
a detailed and technical statement covering 
the train orders, the speed of the train and 
the condition of the track at the point of 
derailment both before and after the 
accident. Evidence was produced to show 
that the train was travelling at an excessive 
speed as it approached St. Andre and that 


immediately following the derailment the 
engine overturned and travelled on its side 
a distance of 308 feet. 

In summing up its case, the Company 
contended that the conductor’s actions prior 
to this accident “indicate conclusively that 
in discharging him from the service, the 
Canadian National Railways took the only 
course of action open to them ... (he) has 
indicated that he does not properly appre- 
ciate his responsibility as a conductor... .” 

Additional oral and written evidence was 
presented in support of the respective 
contentions. 

The Board decided that the contention 
of the employees was not sustained, but 
recommended that consideration be given to 
modifying the restrictions placed on this 
employee’s services. 


Case No. 575 concerning the Canadian 
National Railways (Central Region) and 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, in 
connection with the discharge of a yard 
foreman following the derailment of a 
passenger train at Niagara Falls, June, 1948. 

The joint statement of facts revealed that 
a& passenger train consisting of an engine 
and nine cars ran into an open main line 
switch of a stub track, resulting in the 
train running over the end of the track 
and causing personal injuries to 13 
passengers, employees and other parties on 
the Company’s property and _ extensive 
damage to equipment and _ property. 
Investigation showed that the yard foreman 
had used the switch about four hours prior 
to the accident and had been discharged 
for violating the rule that “switches must 
at all times be secured, and main track 
switches when not in use must be kept 
locked.” 

The employee’s brief contained an asser- 
tion by the yard foreman that he had 
closed and locked the switch to the stub 
siding upon which the accident occurred. 
Corroborative evidence was presented by 
the engineer and fireman who had been 
placing cars on the stub track and also by 
a yard helper. It was also claimed that the 
siding in question was used by mainten- 
ance of way and bridge and building forces 
in securing supplies from the shed, as well. 
as by yard crews in switching. 

The Company in its statement described 
in detail the yard assignment which had 
been carried out on the morning of the 
accident under the supervision of the yard 
foreman. It was asserted that when the 
yard helper had opened the main line 
switch to the stub-track siding, he placed 
the lock on the switchstand, instead of 
locking the switch, and that lock and switch 
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were in that position when examined after 
the accident. The further claims were 
made that the main track at that location 
had not been used by any engine or crew 
in the interval between the completion of 
the yard assignment and the time of the 
accident, that the switch lock was in good 
condition, that there was no evidence to 
show that the yard foreman had closed and 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


AND WAGE SCHEDULES 


Recent Collective Agreements 


A file of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Research and _ Statistics 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 
These are obtained directly from the parties 
involved and from the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. A number of 
those recently received are summarized 
below. 

Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec and 
schedules under Industrial Standards Acts, 
etc. are summarized in separate articles 
following this. 


Logging 


ONTARIO.—CERTAIN PULP AND PAPER MANU- 
FACTURERS AND OTHER PULP WOOD 
CUTTING OPERATORS IN NORTHWESTERN 
ONTARIO AND THE LUMBER AND SAWMILL 
WORKERS’ UNION OF THE UNITED 
BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND 
JOINERS OF AMERICA. 


Agreement negotiated jointly but signed by 
individual companies, to be in effect from 
September 1, 1948, to August 31, 1949, and 
thereafter from year to year subject to 
notice. The companies recognize the union 
as the sole collective bargaining agency for 
all eligible employees. Check-off: the com- 
panies agree to deduct union dues from time 
to time from moneys due employees who so 
authorize and remit same to the union. 


Hours of work for day workers shall be 
8 per day, 6 days a week, a 48-hour week 
(except cooks, cookees, chore boys, watch- 
men, barn bosses, raftsmen). Walking 
distance up to 13 miles each way or riding 
time up to 4 hour each way shall not be 
included in the above 8-hour day. Any time 
worked in excess of 8 hours per day or 48 
hours per week shall be paid for at the 
regular rate of pay. However, men will work 
as many hours during the week as may be 
mecessary to do the work in hand during the 
driving season and the ice and snow hauling 
season. Vacations with pay: every employee 
covered by the agreement shall receive 
vacation credits, in liew of vacations with 
pay, equal to 2 per cent of his gross earnings 
during his employment providing he works a 
minimum of 75 days within a 4-month period 
with the same company. 
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locked the switch, but rather that he had 
engaged’ himself in other work some 
distance away. 

Additional oral evidence was submitted 
in support of the respective contentions. 

The Board decided that the contention 
of the employees had been sustained to the 
extent of reinstatement of the yard foreman 
without pay for time lost. 


Sick leave with pay is a provision of 
two of the agreements summarized this 
month, that between the Dryden Paper 
Company and the International Brother- 
hood of Paper Makers and the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite 
and Paper 


Mill Workers and_ that 
between the Ronson Art Metal Works 
(Canada) Ltd. and the United Steel- 
workers of America. Both agreements 
provide for one week’s sick leave with 
pay per year under stated conditions and 
one of them for an additional two weeks 
at half pay. 


Daily wage rates for certain classes: 
loaders and unloaders, hand drillers, sorters, 
sluicers, jackladder feeders $7.35, skidders 
and rollers $7.45, teamsters $7.35 to $7.70, 
tractor and truck drivers $7.40 to $9.40, 
river drivers $7.75 and $8.05, saw filers $7.40 
to $8.45, blacksmiths $7.70 to $9.10, mech- 
anics $7.70 to $9.40, cooks $7.70 to $9.10, 
cookees $5.75 to $6.30, general labourers 
$7.15, apprentices $5.50. A special rate may 
be established for aged and _ handicapped 
workers. The charge for board and lodging 
shall be $1.65 per calendar day, and the 
companies agree to maintain a policy of good 
conditions in respect to cleanliness, sanita- 
tion and health. 

Provision is made for seniority rights, 
ae ON, procedure and an apprenticeship 
plan. 


Manufacturing 


Pulp, Paper and Paper Products 


MERRITTON, ONT.—ALLIANCE PaApPEeR MILLS 
LIMITED AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, SULPHITE AND 
Paper Mitt Workers, Loca 77. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1948, to April 30, 1949, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to 30 days’ notice. This 
agreement is similar to the one previously in 
effect (L.G., March 1947, p. 367) with the 
following change—Hourly wage rates for cer- 
tain classes (includes a 14 cents per hour 
increase in 1947 and a 10 per cent increase 


on male rates 95 cents and over and on 
female rates, 11 per cent on all male rates 
under 95 cents effective May 1, 1948): paper 
mills—beater engineers $1.12 to $1.27, 
second hands (beaters) 95 cents to $1.04, 
third hands (beaters) 93 cents to $1.04; 
paper machine tenders $1.23 to $1.43, back 
tenders $1.07 to $1.21, third hands 97 cents 
to $1.04, fourth hands 93 to 97 cents, packers 
98 cents, cutter operator and embosser oper- 
ator $1, firemen $1.12, labourers 90 cents; 
sulphite mill—digester operators $1.24, bleach 
and acid operators $1.16, shipping 93 to 98 
cents, ash handlers $1.03 to $1.05, labourers 
90: cents; bag mill—girls (inexperienced) 72 
cents; (experienced) 74 cents; maintenance 
—electricians, machinists $1.03 to $1.22, mill- 
wrights $1.02 to $1.18, pipefitters $1.04 to 
$1.20, helpers 94 cents, painters 97 cents to 
$1.07, oilers $1.04. 


DRYDEN, ONT.THE DRYDEN PAPER Com- 
PANY LIMITED AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF PAPER MAKERS (LOCAL 
223) AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHER- 
HOOD OF PULP, SULPHITE AND PAPER 
Mitt Workers (LocAL 105). 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 
1948, to June 1, 1949, and thereafter from 
year to year. Union Security: any employee 
who is now or later becomes a member of 
the signatory unions shall maintain such 
membership in good standing as a condition 
of employment. New employees, eligible for 
membership, shall join such unions after 30 
days. When hiring new employees the com- 
pany will give preference to union members, 
if such are available and are capable of 
doing the required work. 


Hours of work: for day workers, 8 per 
day 6 days a week: tour workers will be 


organized into shifts of 8 hours or less,. 


shifts to rotate in sequence weekly. Woods 
department 10 hours per day. Overtime: 
time and one-half will be paid day workers 
if called at night for the time worked; tour 
workers will be paid time and one-half for 
all time worked during the regular shut 
down periods on Sundays and on 5 specified 
holidays, 4 of which are paid holidays. In 
the woods department, time and one-half 
after 60 hours per week. 


Vacation with pay: one week to all 
employees with one year’s continuous service, 
2 weeks to employees with 5 or more years’ 
continuous service with the company. 


Sick leave with pay: an employee with 
one year’s seniority with the company may 
be paid his regular wages for 6 days in any 
calendar year if he is confined to his home 
or a hospital because of illness or non- 
industrial accident for 10 or more days upon 
furnishing satisfactory proof to the company. 


Hourly wage rates for certain classes: 
pulp mill, woodroom—chippermen, oilers 
$1.05, slashers $1.04, sawyers $1.38; new 
recovery room—operators $1.20, helpers $1.08 
and $1.12, oilers $1.03; digesters and diffusers 
—cooks $1.20, helpers 99 cents and $1.07, 
diffuser men $1.11, helpers 99 cents and $1.06; 
mechanical—electricians, machinists $1.14 to 
$1.25, welders, pipefitters, millwrights $1.18 
and $1.26, helpers $1.03 to $1.09, painters 
$1.09 and $1.14; boiler room—engineers, 
mechanics (second and third class) $1.31 and 
$1.26, firemen (third and fourth class) $1.16 
and $1.11, ash handlers 98 cents, yard 
labourers 95 cents; paper mill—machine 
tenders $1.26 to $1.60, back tenders $1.13 


to $1.40, third hands $1.04 to $1.23, fourth 
hands $1.01 to $1.10, fifth hands 99 cents 
to $1.05, broke hustlers, broke beatermen 95 
cents, beatermen $1.40, helpers 98 cents to 
$1.18, grinder men, wet press operators 96 
cents, oilers $1.18; finishing room—shippers 
$1.11 to $1.26, checkers $1.06 to $1.08, loaders 
98 cents; female workers—checkers 82 cents, 
counters, liner makers 77 cents, beginners 69 
cents. Woods department—truck drivers 
$1.03 and $1.13, dragline drivers $1.48, 
tractor drivers $1.23 and $1.48, mechanics 
$1.24 and $1.36, millwright $1.26, blacksmith 
$1.23, labourers 95 cents. 

Provision is made for seniority rights, 
pate procedure and an apprenticeship 
plan. 


Manufacturing 
Metal Products 


Arvipa, P.Q—THE ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 
CANADA LIMITED AND LE SynpicatT 
NATIONAL DES EMPpLoYés DE L’ALU- 
MINIUM D’ArvipA, INC. 


Agreement of September 18, 1945, amended 
in 1946, 1947, and June 22, 1948, and to be 
in effect to May 15, 1949, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to 30 days’ notice. 
Neither the company nor the union will 
discriminate against any employee by reason 
of race, colour, creed, nationality, religious 
or political beliefs, or union or non-union 
affiliation or activity. Check-off: company 
will deduct union dues monthly from the 
pay of members who so authorize and remit 
same to the union. 


Hours of work: day workers—8 per day 
Monday through Saturday, a 48-hour week; 
shift workers—8 per shift, 6 days a week. 
Shift workers will be entitled to an average 
of at least one rest day per calendar week. 
They shall be allowed time off for meals 
(not to exceed 20 minutes) during the middle 
of the shift. Overtime: time and one-half 
for work in excess of 8 hours per day and 
48 hours per week providing a full week has 
been worked (any approved absence to be 
counted). Nine specified statutory holidays 
will be observed as holidays for day workers. 


Vacation with pay: all hourly paid 
employees who have been continuously 
employed by the company during the pre- 
ceding 12 months shall be entitled to one 
week and each succeeding year provided they 
have worked at least 1,800 hours since last 
vacation. After completing 5 years of con- 
tinuous service, employees shall be entitled to 
2 weeks providing they have worked at least 
1,800 hours during preceding year. 


Wage rates as set forth in an appendix to 
the agreement are made a part of the agree- 
ment. ‘These rates will be reviewed once 
each year and adjustments within the ranges 
will be made. When an employee at the 
maximum rate for his class is promoted to a 
higher class in the same occupation, his pay 
shall be increased by at least 2 cents per 
hour. 

The hourly wage ranges for certain classes 
for day workers (shift workers receive 2 
cents per hour more in each class) follow: 
apprentices 65 cents to $1, analysts 93 cents 
to $1.11, armature winders $1.05 to $1.22, 
blacksmiths, millwrights $1.01 to $1.25, 
brakemen 92 cents to $1.15, coremakers, 
fitters, moulders $1.01 to $1.24, cranemen 88 
cents to $1.01, electricians $1.05 to $1.28, 
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furnacemen 93 cents to $1.13, groundmen 91 
cents to $1.03, labourers 87 to 90 cents, 
linemen $1.06 to $1.18, machinists $1.06 to 
$1.28, machanics 98 cents to $1.24, pipe- 
fitters $1.01 to $1.21, tinsmiths $1.01 to $1.23, 
truck drivers 88 cents to $1.07, welders $1.01 
to $1.28. <A_ cost-of-living bonus effective 
June 22, 1948, of 1 cent an hour will be 
paid if the cost-of-living index of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics goes up to 
155, and an additional 1 cent an hour if 
the index goes up to 157. However the bonus 
shall be decreased by 1 cent an hour if the 
index after reaching 157 falls below 155 and 
an additional 1 cent an hour if the index 
falls below 153. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


ArvipaA, P.Q—THE ALUMINUM COMPANY 
or CANADA LIMITED AND LE SYNDICAT 
NATIONAL Des COMMIS DE BUREAU 
D’ARVIDA. 


Agreement to be in effect from August 13, 
1948, to August 12, 1949, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice. The company 
and the union will not discriminate against 
any employee by reason of race, colour, creed, 
nationality, religious or political belief or of 
union affiliation or non-union affiliation or 
union activity and will not tolerate any such 
discrimination. 


Hours of work: standard working hours 
for day clerks are 8 per day Monday through 
Saturday, a 48-hour week. This is the 
maximum; actually the working hours for 
plant clerks range from 393 to 48 hours per 
week. Shift clerks work an 8-hour shift with 
time up to 20 minutes allowed off for meals. 
Shift workers will be entitled to an average 
of at least one rest day per calendar week. 
Any employee who works over 48 hours per 
week at the request of his departmental 


head, and has not had the equivalent time. 


off for sick leave or other reasons during the 
-current calendar year may by arrangement 
with his departmental head, when mutually 
agreeable, secure time off equal to the excess 
hours worked. Nine specified statutory holi- 
days shall be observed as holidays for day 
clerks. Shift clerks are not allowed these 
statutory holidays due to the nature of con- 
tinuous operations. 


Vacation with pay: 2 weeks to employees 
engaged on or before October the first of the 
preceding year. One week to employees 
engaged after the first of October but before 
the first of April in the year during which 
the holidays are to be taken. Thereafter 
employees receive 2 weeks provided they 
have worked at least 1,800 hours during 
preceding year. 


Weekly wage rates, minimum and maximum 
—junior clerks $23 and $32, intermediate 
clerks $33 and $49, senior clerks $50 and $70. 


Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


KINnGston, ONtT.—ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 
CANADA, LIMITED AND UNITED STEEL 
WorKERS ofr AMERICA, LOCAL 343. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 30, 
1948, to June 1, 1949, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to 60 days’ notice. This 
agreement is similar to the one previously in 
effect (L.G., July, 1946, p. 927) with the 
following changes—Statutory holidays are in- 
creased from 6 to 8. Check-off of union dues 
provided by the company for employees who 
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so authorize for the term of the agreement 
or until revoked. Vacation with pay regula- 
tions have been changed to provide for 2 
weeks vacation with pay to employees with 
5 years’ continuous service with the company 
instead of 7 years’ service. Minimum hourly 
wage rates have been increased by 74 to 124 
cents per hour over the 1947 rates, and a 
night shift differential of 5 cents per hour 
is paid for work on off-shifts. 


Toronto, ONT.—Ronson Art METAL WORKS 
(CANADA) LIMITED AND THE UNITED 
STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA (LOCAL 2450). 


Agreement of September 13, 1946, modified 
and extended from September 13, 1948, to 
September 13, 1949. All present members of 
the union in good standing must as a con- 
dition of employment remain members of the 
union in good standing during the term of 
the agreement. All new employees eligible 
to the union, must after their probationary 
period join the union within 30 days and 
remain members in good standing. 

Hours of work: 8 per day Monday through 
Friday, a 40-hour week. Overtime at time 
and one-half shall be paid for time worked 
in excess of the regular hours and double 
time for all work on Sundays and 8 specified 
holidays, which are paid holidays for 
employees with 60 days’ service who work 
the days immediately preceding and following 
the holiday. Vacation with pay: one week 
shall be granted to employees with one year’s 
continuous service with the company, an 
extra day for each additional year to a 
maximum of 2 weeks. Employees with 6 to 
9 months’ service with the company receive 
4 a week, and employees with 9 months to 
a year ? of a week vacation. 

Sick benefit: all employees with one year’s 
service or more to receive one week’s pay 
at their regular rate (40 hours straight pay), 
and 2 weeks at one-half their regular rate 
in the event of proven sickness. This benefit 
shall apply only once in any calendar year. 


Hourly wage rates: effective September 13, 
1948, hourly wage rates are increased 13 cents 
for all male employees of 18 years and over, 
and 8 cents for all female employees, so that 
a minimum of 83 cents per hour is estab- 
lished for males, and 68 cents per hour for 
females. The increase also brings the hourly 
maximum for males to the following by 
departments: foot press 83 cents, soldering 
$1.06, enamelling $1.08, polishing $1.18, 
repair, assembling $1.03, examining, finishing 
and parts room clerks 83 cents. All piece 
workers will receive an increase in their 
piece work rates proportional to the in- 
creases made to the time workers. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Non-Metallic Minerals and Chemicals 


SarRNIA, ONT.—Dow CHEMICAL OF CANADA, 
LIMITED (PRIVATELY OWNED PLANTS), 
AND UNITED MINE WoRKERS OF AMERICA, 
Loca 13324, District 50. 


Agreement to be in effect from August 12, 
1948, to October 12, 1949, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to notice. The 
company recognizes the union as the sole 
collective bargaining agency for all eligible 
employees in the processing and maintenance 
departments of the company’s. privately 
owned plants at Sarnia. There shall be no 


discrimination, coercion, restraint or influ- 
ence by the company or union because of 
membership or non-membership in any labour 
organization or activity or lack of activity 
therein. Check-off: the company agrees to 
deduct union dues from the bi-weekly pay 
of employees who so authorize and an initia- 
tion fee up to $3 during the life of the 
agreement. 

Hours of work: 8 per day Monday through 
Friday for day workers, for shift workers 
8 per shift normally with schedule so 
arranged to give 2 days off every 8 days. 
Overtime: for day workers, time and one- 
half for work in excess of the regular hours 
and for all work on Saturdays; double time 
for all work on Sundays and on 8 specified 
holidays and for hours worked in excess of 
16 in one stretch without. relief or from 
midnight to 8 a.m. where a minimum of 72 
hours of regular days’ work has been per- 
formed before midnight. For shift workers 


time and one-half for all hours worked in 
excess of 8 hours per day, for all time 
worked on the first day of an employee’s 
scheduled “two consecutive days off’; double 
time for all work on the second day of an 
employee’s scheduled “two consecutive days 
off’, or on 8 specified holidays, time worked 
in excess of 16 hours in one stretch without 
relief or between midnight and 8 a.m. when 
employee has already completed regular shift 
by midnight. An employee will be paid for 
any of 8 specified holidays that fall on a 
regular working day provided he has worked 
his regular turn the day before and the day 
after the holiday. . Vacation with pay: one 
week to employees with one year’s service 
with the company, 2 weeks to employees with 
3 or more years’ service with the company. 
Wage rates during the term of the agree- 
ment will conform to the existing scale. 
Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. : 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the exten- 
sion of one new agreement, the amendment 
of 6 other agreements and the correction 
of one agreement. These include the 
extension of a new agreement for retail 
stores at Granby in the Quebec Official 
Gazette of October 23, the amendment of 
the agreements for printing trades at 
Quebec, for the furniture industry for the 
province and for building trades at Hull in 
the issue of October 30, and the correction 
of the agreement -for the wholesale fur 
industry at Montreal in the issue of 
November 13. The other amendments are 
summarized below. 

A request for the amendment of the 
agreement for building trades at Hull was 
gazetted October 23. Requests for a new 
agreement for printing trades at Quebec 





* In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act provides 
that where a collective agreement has been entered 
into by an organization of employees and one or 
more employers or association of employers, either 
side may apply to the Provincial Minister of Labour 
‘to have the terms of the agreement which concern 
wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, and certain 
other conditions made binding throughout the prov- 
ince or within a certain district on all employers 
and employees in the trade or industry covered by 
the agreement. Notice of such application is pub- 
lished and 30 days are allowed for the filing of 
objections, after which an Order in Council may be 
passed granting the application, with or without 
changes as considered advisable by the Minister. 
The Order in Council may be amended or revoked 
in the same manner. Each agreement is administered 
and enforced by a joint committee of the parties. 

Summaries of this legislation and amendments to 
it were published in the Lasour Gazetre, May, 1934, 
p. 417, June, 1935, p. 526, July, 1936, p. 607, December, 
p. 1127, July, 1937, p. 745, May, 1938, p. 503, June, 
1939, p. 576, August, 1940, p. 812, June, 1941, p. 647, 
July, 1943, p. 1026, May, 1946, p. 681. Proceedings 
under this Act and earlier legislation have been 
noted in the Lasour Gazetre monthly since June, 
1934. 
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and for the amendment of the agreements 
for the building materials industry for the 
province, for the ornamental iron and 
bronze industry at Montreal and for build- 
ing trades at Montreal and at Hull were 
all published October 30. Requests for the 
amendment of the agreements for barbers 
and hairdressers at Joliette and at St. Johns 
and Iberville were gazetted November 6. 
Requests for the amendment of the agree- 
ments for retail food stores at Quebec, for 
the uncorrugated: paper box industry for the 
province, for barbers and hairdressers at 
Quebec, for the building materials industry 
for the province and for a new agreement 
for retail stores at Rimouski were gazetted 
November 13. Requests for the amend- 
ment of the agreements for hardware and 
paint stores at Quebec, for building trades 
at Montreal and at Hull, for hospital and 
charitable institution employees at St. 
Hyacinthe, for barbers and hairdressers in 
Missisquoi County and for clockmakers in 
the Eastern Townships and for a new agree- 
ment for wholesale and retail commercial 
establishments at Roberval were all pub- 
lished November 20. 


Orders in Council were also published 
approving or amending the constitution and 
by-laws of certain joint committees and 
others approving the levy of assessment on 
the parties. 


Manufacturing 


Fur and Leather Products 


SHOE INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 

An Order in Council, dated October 21, and 
gazetted October 23, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Jan.-Feb., 1948, p. 51, April, p. 331, Nov., 
p. 1245, and previous issues). Agreement to 
remain in effect until September 1, 1949, 
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and thereafter from year to year, subject to 
notice. Present amendments to be retro- 
active to September 1, 1948. 


Operations and classifications: the descrip- 
tion of operations and classifications is 
amended by adding several new operations 


and by transferring a few operations to other 


Minimum wage rates: the new wage rates 
for hourly-paid and for piece-work employees 
are shown in the accompanying tables. The 
minimum wage rates for office employees are 
increased from 37 to 40°7 cents per hour in 
zone I, from 34 to 37-4 cents in zone II, and 
from 32 to 35-2 cents in zone III. 


classes. 


NS 


Minimum hourly wage rates for hourly-paid employees of the pattern making, cutting, 
sole leather, lasting, making and finishing departments 


Zones 
I II III 
(0) eo CUES RAR ane ER BESS Ui Mr thi eel a ce Tea a he $0.95 $0.90 $0.83 
Apprentice: 
1st, L200) Ours. + bom phan 6 Saees cheateee 0.70 0.665 0.61 
Zand; 1,200, HOOPS Pacar ato einen aitiens 0.80 0.76 0.70 
MOLARS Wee OS Sah eR es hore nists niewita hi stots CEA 0.80 0.76 0.70 
Apprentice: 
Tet, COOMOuUter nite ols ea ene 0.55 0.52 0.48 
2. CUO MMOUTE what ess fleet sees a 0.70 0.665 0.61 
NOMENCE IRS fet Oia URE SRO LAICS ADICRAIN RL Serco SARE COL 0.70 0.665 0.61 
Apprentice: 600 hours............. 0.55 0.52 0.48 
CLEVE INT gio Rea? er eng aa o Eee pg Uta 0.55 0252 0.48 
Apprentice: 600 hours............. 0.40: 0.38 0.35 
AL SSED ose hse oe ec UM te hen on. at al cate) Mien 0.40 0.38 0.35 
CTA SSO cutie nin ays eicas Men eo ated APG Reh 0.35 0.33 0.305 


(The above rates are increases ranging from 34 to 74 cents per hour over previous rates.) 


Minimum hourly wage rates for piece-work employees of the pattern making, cutting, 
sole leather, lasting, making and finishing departments 


Zones 
i iF III 
CULETS Sa SONG Rape RE eth OS GE MgA SE Fin (stole eet ae . $1.045 $0.99 $0.915 
Apprentice: 
Test reeb. 200: FOUTS ci. is cei cle ee ae O77 0.73 0.67 
Zid 200, MOUPSa. etn, see ce et 0.88 0.835 0.77 
Cat Date eres en ghin® Ase Ne eyes ye 0.88 0.835 0:77 
Apprentice: 
Teste OOO saoure ssh. or, en a ales 0.605 0.57 0.53 
POC AGOO OUTS Scie eel we maine Ord Oie 0.67 
Claes ie eC, Caress Viiipem tine URAL AMNGhEy | bowie Devil 0.73 0.67 
Apprentice: 600 hours............ , 0.605 0.57 0.53 
PASS eee Ait et Wear ee me dy le key at day) : 0.605 0.57 0753 
Apprentice: 600 hours............ . 0.44 0.42 0.385 
Se eee ON eee aah en en eee 0.44 0.42 0.385 
OTaSe RG Sats nonin st, ole teu ae pee an Spee 0.385 0.365 0.335 


(The above rates are increases ranging from 4 to 8 cents per hour over previous rates.) 


Minimum hourly wage rates for hourly-paid employees of the sewing department 


Zones 
1 ibe III 
Glass Ate. ea., & Ni cae nue (i ass eds cauitin ove to igen Foe : $0.50 $0.475 $0.44 
Apprentice: 600 hours............. 10.45 0.43 0.395 
CARS, Serpe i eS, 0 ot UE MUNRO 0.45 0.43 0.395 
Apprentice: 600 hours......... wees 0.35 0.33 0.305 
Tae at cee end Re eee tat abies 0.35 0.33 0.305 


(The above rates are increases ranging from 4 to 9 cents per hour over previous rates.) 


Minimum hourly wage rates for piece+work employees of the sewing department 


Zones 
aa e I II III 
ABS MG Nes 5 e's. Sale fare e aieke ie teriee' co ie e aeleies a 0.55 0.52 
Apprentice: 600 hours......... fare > .495 ee he 
Chase Be Rn ee oat Eslistie ts op eaten tone Meret Hi 0.495 0.475 0.435 
Apprentice: 600 hours............. 0.385 0.365 0.335 
Glass: Gace tte en enw ay a turn ane ieee 0.385 0.365 0.335 


(The above rates are increases ranging from 44 to 10 cents per hour over previous rates.) 
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Vacation: in addition to the week’s 
vacation already provided for, every employer 
shall grant between Christmas Day and 
January 6 of each year, under the same 
conditions, a second week’s vacation with pay 
equivalent to 2 per cent of the wages earned 
from January 1 to December 25 preceding 
the vacation week. 


Metal Products 


MECHANICAL CONSTRUCTION AND 
InDUsTRY, QUEBEC DISTRICT. 


An Order in Council, dated October 21, 
and gazetted October 30, amends the previous 
Order in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Nov., 1948, p. 1247). 


Lerritorial jurisdiction comprises the City 
of Quebec and within a radius of 50 miles 
from its limits; however, this jurisdiction 
covers only the territory comprised in the 
judicial districts of Quebec, Beauce and 
Montmagny. 

Certain changes have been made in the 
classification of trades, and the new wage 
scale is as follows:— 


Minimum wage rates in zone I: toolmaker 


REPAIR 


$1 per hour, tracer 90 cents, general 
machinist, pattern-maker 80 _ cents, lathe, 
shaper, etc., operator, marine mechanic, 


fitting mechanic, general boilermaker, tin- 
smith, pipe mechanic, welder 75 cents, 
joiner in a mechanical engineering shop, 
blacksmith, cutter (oxyacetylene, electricity) 
70 cents, machine operator, first year 60 
cents, second year 65 cents, third year 70 
cents, assembler, first year 55 cents, second 
year 60 cents, third year 65 cents, fourth 
year 70 cents, storeman 65 cents, truck 
driver 62 cents, helper 60 cents, labourer 
55 cents. (These rates are 5 cents per hour 
higher than those paid in zone II and 15 
cents higher than in zone III, with the 
exception of joiner in a mechanical engineer- 
ing shop whose rate is 5 cents per hour 
higher than in zone II and 10 cents higher 
than in zone III.) The rate for boiler- 


Industrial Standards Acts, Ete. 


Schedules of Wages and Hours 
Recently Approved by Provincial 
Orders in Council in New Brunswick, 
Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberta 


Recent proceedings under the Industrial 
Standards Acts, etc.* include new schedules 
for barbers at London, at Woodstock, at 
Pembroke and at Galt, Hespeler and 





*In six provinces—Ontario, Alberta, Nova Scotia, 
Saskatchewan, New Brunswick and Manitoba—legis- 
lation provides that, following a petition from 
representatives of employers and employees in any 
(or specified) industries, the provincial Minister 
charged with the administration of the Act may 
himself, or through a government official delegated 
by him, call a conference of representatives of 
employers and employees. This conference is for 
the purpose of investigating and considering the 
conditions of labour in the industry and of negoti- 
ating minimum rates of wages and maximum hours 
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maker, erector and welder is unchanged at 
$1.15, and helpers of these trades, 85 cents. 


Construction 
MECHANICAL CONSTRUCTION AND 
INDUSTRY, QUEBEC DISTRICT. 


See above, under “Manufacturing: Metal 
Products”. 


REPAIR 


BuiLpine TRADES, MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated October 21, 
and gazetted October 30, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Sept., 1948, p. 993, Nov., p. 1247) by increas- 
ing the minimum wage rates of certain trades 
as follows: marble setter from $1.30 to $1.40 
per hour, tile setter, terrazzo layer from 
$1.23 to $1.40 per hour, terrazzo polishing 
machine operator (dry) from $1.08 to $1.23 
per hour, terrazzo polishing machine oper- 
ator (wet) from 90 cents to $1.05 per hour; 
hand marble polisher is paid a minimum of 
$1.10 per hour. 


Minimum wage rates for apprentices in 
certain trades are increased as follows: for 
the trades of marble, tile and terrazzo 
setters by 11 cents per hour in the first and 
second year, 15 cents in third year and 18 
cents in fourth year; for terrazzo polishing 
machine operator (dry) 7 cents per hour in 
first 3 months, 13 cents in second 3 months 
and 15 cents after 6 months; for terrazzo 
polishing machine operator (wet) 16 cents 
per hour in first 3 months and 15 cents after 
3 months. The minimum hourly rates for 
apprentices in the marble, tile and terrazzo 
setters’ trades now are 85 cents to $1.25, 
apprentice terrazzo polishing machine oper- 
ators (dry) 95 cents to $1.23, apprentice 
terrazzo polishing machine operators (wet) 
90 cents to $1.05. 


Overtime for employees in the trades of 
marble, tile and terrazzo layers and terrazzo 
dry or water polishing machine operators is 
payable at time and one-half with double 
time between midnight and 8 a.m. 


Preston, published in The Ontario Gazette 
of October 9. Other Orders in Council are 
summarized below. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Construction 
PLUMBERS, SAINT JOHN. 


An Order in Council, gazetted November 
10, makes binding the terms of a new 
schedule for plumbers at Saint John and 


of work. A schedule of wages and hours of labour 
drawn up at such a conference, if the Minister 
considers that it has been agreed to by a proper 
and sufficient representation of employers and em- 
ployees, may on his recommendation be made binding 
by Order in Council in all the zones designated by 
the Minister. The Minister may also establish an 
advisory committee for every zone to which a 
schedule applies to assist in carrying out the pro- 
visions of the Act and the regulations. References 
to the summaries of these Acts and to amendments 
to them are given in the Lasour Gazerre, December, 
1948, page 1422. ; 
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within a radius of 15 miles, to be in effect 
until May 1, 1949. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday to Friday, 4 on 
Saturday, a 44-hour week. 

Overtime is payable at time and one-half 
for the first 6 hours, double time thereafter 
and on Sundays and 9 specified holidays. 

, Minimum wage rate: $1.20 per hour. . 


ONTARIO 


Construction 


CARPENTERS, WINDSOR. 


An Order in Council, dated October 7, 
and gazetted October 23, makes binding the 
terms of a new schedule for carpenters at 
Windsor, to be in effect from November 2, 
1948, during pleasure. This schedule is 
similar to the one previously in effect and 
summarized in the Lasour GaAzerre, April, 
1948, p. 336, with the following exception:— 
: Minimum wage rate is increased from $1.35 
to $1.50 per hour. 


ELECTRICAL WORKERS, WINDSOR. 


‘ An Order in Council, dated October 7, 
and gazetted October 23, makes binding the 
terms of a new schedule for electrical 
workers at Windsor, to be in effect from 
November 2, 1948, during pleasure. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday to Friday, a 
40-hour week. 


Overtime is payable at double time. 
Minimum wage rate: $1.65 per hour. The 


advisory committee may fix a lower minimum 
rate for handicapped workers. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Construction 


PLUMBERS, SASKATOON AND SUTHERLAND. 

An Order in Council, dated September 28, 
and gazetted October 9, rescinds the Order 
in Council making this schedule binding and 
amendment (L.G., May, 1940, p. 502; Dec., 
19413). 1675). 


Transportation and Public Utilities 
Local and Highway Transport 


DRAYING, TRANSFERRING AND STORAGE INDUS- 
TRY, REGINA. 

An Order in Council, dated September 21, 
and gazetted October 2, rescinds the Order 
in Council making this schedule binding 
(L.G., July, 1939, p. 733). 


Service 


Business and Personal 


BEAUTY CULTURE INDUSTRY, HUMBOLDT. 


An Order in Council, dated September 28, 
and gazetted October 9, rescinds the Order 
in Council making this schedule binding 
(L.G., Oct., 1941, p. 1318). 


BEAUTY CULTURE INDUSTRY, NorTH BATTLE- 
FORD. 


An Order in Council, dated September 28, 
and gazetted October 9, rescinds the Order 
in Council making this schedule binding 
(L.G., Aug., 1940, p. 871). 


ALBERTA 


Manufacturing 
Vegetable Foods 


BAKERS, CALGARY. 


An Order in Council, dated October 12, 
and gazetted October 30, amends the previous 
Order in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Dec., 1946, p. 1778). 


Hours are reduced from 9 to 8 per day 
and from 48 to 45 per week for all employees. 


Minimum wage rates for male employees 
are increased by $6.50 per week. 


Minimum wage rates for female employees 
are as follows: female help in bread shop— 
rackers and bread wrappers $26.50 per week 
for first 3 months, $29.50 thereafter; female 
help in cake shop on bench work—first 6 
months $24.50, second 6 months $28.50, there- 
after $32.50; cake depositer operator—first 6 
months $27.50, second 6 months $31.50, there- 
after $35.50; female help in cake shop— 
wrappers, finishers, packers, box makers and 
liners $24.50 per week plus $1 per week 
increase every 6 months up to $31.50. 


BAKERY SALESMEN, CALGARY. 


An Order in Council, dated October 12, 
and gazetted October 30, amends the previous 
Order in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Dec., 1946, p. 1778). 


Hours for salesmen and servicemen are 
reduced to 48 per week. 


Overtime is payable at $1.30 per hour. 
(This is an increase of 30 cents per hour 
over the previous overtime rate.) 


Minimum wage rates are increased by $7 
per week. 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS 
IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain 
provisions to secure the payment of wages 
generally accepted as current in each trade 
for competent workmen in the district 
where the work is carried out. 

There are two sets of conditions applic- 
able to government contracts, those which 
apply to building and construction work, 
and those which apply to contracts for the 
manufacture of various classes of govern- 
ment supplies and equipment. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into 
contracts in the first group, is to obtain 
from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for the 
different classifications of workmen required 
in the’ execution of the work. These 
schedules, known as fair wages schedules, 
are thereupon included by the department 
concerned in the terms of the contract. 

Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and equip- 
ment. Contracts in this group are awarded 
in accordance with a policy which provides 
that wage rates must equal those current in 
the district. 

A more detailed account of the Dominion 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given 
in the Lapour Gazette for July, 1946, p. 932. 


Schedules Prepared and 
Contracts Awarded During October 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition. 


During the month of October the Depart- 
ment of Labour prepared 122 fair wages 
schedules for inclusion in building and 
construction contracts proposed to be 
undertaken by various departments of the 
Government of Canada in different parts 
of the Dominion. 


During the same period a total of 84 
construction contracts was awarded by the 
various Government departments. Partic- 
ulars of these contracts appear in the 
accompanying table. 

Copies of the relevant wages schedules 
are available to trade unions or other bona 
fide interested parties, on request. 

The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 
eight per day and forty-four per week, 
provide that “where, by provincial legisla- 
tion, or by agreement or current practice, 
the working hours of any class of workers 
are less than forty-four per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be éxceeded on this 
work except in cases of emergency as may 
be approved by the Minister of Labour and 
then only subject to the payment of over- 
time rates as specified by the Minister of 
Labour”, and also specify that the rates of 
wages set out therein are “minimum rates 
only” and that “nothing herein contained 
shall be considered as exempting con- 
tractors and subcontractors from the pay- 
ment of higher rates in any instance where, 
during the continuance of the work such 
higher rates are fixed by provincial legisla- 
tion, by agreements between employers and 
employees in the district or by changes in 
prevailing rates”. 


(2) Contracts for the Manufacture of 
Supplies and Equipment. 


Contracts for supplies and equipment 
were awarded as follows, under the policy 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district :— 


No. of Aggregate 
Department contracts amount 
Canadian Commercial 
@Worporations mats. an. 5,863 $8 814,940.00 
Post Offices marion cee 13 48,391.68 
TRC ME Pe en ceils ee te 8 126 661.60 
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LABOUR LAW 


Recent Regulations Under 


Dominion and Provincial Legislation 


In Saskatchewan every person engaged in a trade covered 
by the Apprenticeship Act in any city or town of over 3,000 


population is now required to hold a certificate. 


The grant 


to school districts maintaining facilities for vocational 
education has been increased. Dependent and unemploy- 
able persons over 21 who are incapacitated may now be 
uncluded in the maximum tax any one family is required to 
pay for hospitalization. 


DOMINION 


Canada Shipping Act 


New regulations have been approved by 
an Order in Council of July 8 (P.C. 3055), 
gazetted November 10, governing qualifica- 
tions for certificates of competency for first- 
second- third- and fourth-class engineers, 
and for first- and second-class engineers’ 
certificates valid in the United Kingdom. 
The former regulations made under P.C. 
2253 of December 23, 1904, are now 
rescinded. 

Regulations approved by an Order in 
Council of November 5 (P.C. 5094), 
gazetted November 24, provide for quin- 
quennial inspection of ships, other than 
passenger steamships carrying more than 
twelve passengers, provided such ships are 
surveyed by an approved classification 
society and the society’s certificate endorsed 
by the steamship inspector appointed under 
the Act. Annual inspection by such an 
inspector is still required for life-saving and 
fire-fighting equipment. 


PROVINCIAL 


British Columbia Factories Act and 
Shops Regulation and Weekly 
Holiday Act 

A proclamation declaring Monday, 
December 27, 1948, a public holiday for the 
purposes of the Factories Act and Shops 
Regulation and Weekly Holiday Act 
was issued on November 1, gazetted 
November 4. 


British Columbia Minimum Wage Acts 
and Hours of Work Act 

The annual permission for overtime in 
the mercantile industry during the Christmas 
season has been granted by Orders issued 
on November 17, gazetted November 18. 


25135—6 


Under the Hours of Work Order, shop 
workers in Vancouver and district, Victoria, 
Esquimalt, Oak Bay and Saanich may work 
two hours in excess of the statutory eight 
on both December 21 and December 23, 
and shop workers elsewhere in the Prov- 
ince, two hours overtime on December 23. 
Orders under the Minimum Wage Acts 
require time and one-half to be paid for 
the hours worked in excess of eight on 
December 21 and 23 in the places specified 
above, and on December 23 in all other 
places. 

For temporary workers taken on between 
December 4 and December 31, inclusive, 
special rates are fixed. No male worker 
may be paid less than 45 cents an hour 
and no woman working 39 hours or more 
in a week may be paid less than $17, or 
if she works less than 39 hours in a week, 
less than 45 cents an hour. 


New Brunswick Health Act 


A candidate for a journeyman plumber’s 
licence must now satisfy the Examining 
Board that he has been engaged in the 
plumbing trade before January 1, 1949, and 
that he has had either five years’ practical 
experience or has completed the period of 
training required of an apprentice in this 
trade under the Apprenticeship Act. This 
amendment in the regulations was made by 
an Order in Council of November 4, 
gazetted November 17. 

Formerly, this section stated that a 
candidate was required to hold the certi- 
ficate issued by the Provincial Apprentice- 
ship Committee granting him journeyman’s 
status as an alternative to five years’ 
practical experience (L.G., 1946, p. 1464). 


Saskatchewan Apprenticeship Act 


The General Regulations governing 
apprenticeship and tradesmen’s qualifications 
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(L.G., 1946, p. 833) have been amended to 
permit only a person holding a valid 
certificate of qualification, an interim, provi- 
sional or apprentice’s certificate, to engage 
in a designated trade under the Act in or 
within a radius of five miles of any town 
or city of more than 3,000 population. 

The Act covers the building, electrical, 
sheet metal, motor vehicle repair, barbering 
and beauty culture trades, blacksmiths, 
custom welders, petroleum pipe line fitters 
and printers in the weekly newspaper trade. 

The Department of Labour may now 


issue an interim certificate, upon payment: 


of the prescribed fee, to a person who has 
failed in an examination but who shows 
sufficient skill and knowledge to justify the 
issuance of such certificate, and a provi- 
sional certificate to a person who is waiting 
for an opportunity to take an examination. 
The Department must grant to every 
indentured apprentice who has paid the 
prescribed fee a certificate valid for one 
year. 

The Director of Apprenticeship, instead 
of the Board of Examiners as before, is 
empowered to conduct tests in any desig- 
nated trade to determine the competency 
of an apprentice and may also conduct such 
tests for other persons engaged in the trade. 

Non-resident employers are now required 
to pay a higher fee than resident employers 
for an annual certificate of registration. 
Formerly, one fee, depending on the number 
of persons employed, was fixed for all 
employers regardless of residence. A “non- 
resident employer” is defined as a “corpora- 
tion whose head. office is located outside of 
Saskatchewan and which has no registered 
office in Saskatchewan or an individual 
whose normal place of residence is outside 
of Saskatchewan.” 


All employers, employees or apprentices 
who fail to apply for renewals of certificates 
of registration or qualification within 30 
days after their expiration, must now pay 
an additional amount. 

These amendments were made by an 
Order in Council (1555/48) of September 15, 
gazetted November 29. 


Saskatchewan Hospitalization Act 


Persons over 21 years of age who are the 
dependent children of residents of Saskat- 
chewan and unemployable because of 
permanent mental or physical incapacity 
may now be included in the maximum 
hospitalization tax of $30 which any one 
family is required to pay under the Regu- 
lations (L.G., Dec. 1948, p. 1440). A 
medical certificate must be furnished as 
proof of incapacity. 

Such persons are still required to pay 
the adult tax of $10 fixed in the earlier 
Regulations. The change, which was 
effected by an Order in Council (1858/48) 
of November 5, gazetted November 13, 
merely includes them in the family 
maximum payment. 


Saskatchewan Vocational Education Act 


The grant to every district maintaining 
a school which is either totally or partially 
devoted to vocational or technical educa- 
tion has been increased to $5.25 per teaching 
day for each teacher employed, provided 
that the organization of the school, the 
courses given and the number of teachers 
employed have the approval of the Minister 
of Education. This change was effected by 
an Order in Council (1117/48) of July On 
gazetted November 27. An earlier order of 
May 30, 1947 (O.C. 912), also gazetted on 
November 27, 1948, raised the grant from 
$3.50 to $4.50. 





NEW YEAR’S MESSAGE OF LABOUR LEADERS 


(Continued from page 4) 


and improve production” when given the 
opportunity to do so. 


Discussing labour’s interest in political 
action, Mr. Mosher asserted that “labour 
realizes that it cannot achieve its objectives 
through action in the economic sphere 
alone.” That is the reason, he said, why 
labour “is devoting attention to political 
issues” and will endeavour to elect its own 
representatives to Parliament and to the 
Provincial legislatures. 


Mr. Gerard Picard, General President of 
the Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour, after extending his good wishes to 
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the members of the Confederation and to 
“all working class people.” asserted that 
during 1948 the CCCL had continued to 
make progress and that its social mission 
was becoming better understood by the 
workers. He held that “its future expan- 
sion is bound up with the convictions and 
the ability of all its officers and members, 
so that the fact may be more and more 
clearly demonstrated that Catholic social 
doctrines is not only of undeniable intrinsic 
value, but that it is, in practice, a real 
protector of the rights. of other social 
classes.” He declared that “its generalized 
application is the best guarantee of social 
peace.” 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Selected Decisions of Umpire 


Under the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digest of selected decisions in appeals heard by the Umpire 
under the provisions of the Unemployment Insurance Act. 
Published in two series (1) Benefit cases, designated CU-B, 
and (2) Coverage cases, CU-C. Ba 


Held that the claimant had lost her 
employment by reason of her own mis- 
conduct within the meaning of the Act.— 


CU-B. 332 (February 25, 1948). 


MatTERIAL Facts OF CASE: 


The claimant, a single woman, aged 22 
years, registered for work as a_ business 
machine operator, was last employed as 
such by a manufacturing company from 
September 3, 1942, to August 23, 1947, at a 
salary of $110 a month. 

On August 26, 1947, she made claim 
for benefit, stating that she had been 
discharged for cause on August 23, 1947, 
because she had refused to work after the 
regular working hours. The employer 
stated that the claimant was dismissed 
because she refused to work one evening. 

The Insurance Officer disqualified the 
claimant, under Section 41 (1) of the Act, 
for a period of six weeks as from August 24, 
1947, on the ground that she had lost 
her employment by reason of her own 
misconduct. 

From this decision the claimant appealed 
to a Court of Referees. Further informa- 
tion from the employer was submitted by 
the local office, as follows:— 


We draw to your attention that the 
claimant declared that one afternoon her 
foreman advised all the personnel to come 
back to work the same evening, she 
accepted, but she did not return to work. 
The next morning the claimant went to 
work as usual and was dismissed. She 
declared she had previously refused to 
work another evening. Concerning her 
personal discussions she declared that her 
foreman had no complaint to make con- 
cerning her work, but she added she hated 
her foreman and that as soon as this latter 
approached her to say anything to her she 
could not prevent herself from answering 
him in an abrupt manner. We communi- 
cated with the employer and were informed 
that there was no fault to find with the 
claimant’s work and that if this latter had 
to have a discussion with her foreman she 
ought to have spoken to him privately and 
not in front of the other employees. 


The Court, before which the claimant 
appeared, unanimously reversed the decision 
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of the Insurance Officer in a decision which 
reads in part as follows:— ; 


We do not believe that the labour laws: 
oblige a worker to work after the regular, 
hours. There is nothing on the file to show 
that the orders were given to the claimant 
personally, they were of a general nature. 
There is nothing to show that the claimant 
had given any excuse to her employer 
refusing to come to work the evening in 
question, she simply neglected to report 
back. It is stated in the file that the 
applicant’s dismissal followed her first and 
only refusal to come back to work one 
evening. 


The Insurance Officer appealed to the 


Umpire from the decision of the Court of 
Referees. 


DEcISION : 

The evidence indicates that the claimant 
received orders from her employer to 
report for overtime work in the evening. 
She stated before the court: “He (the 
employer) asked us to work that evening, 
he told everybody to work that evening.” 

The question resolves itself as to whether, 
under the circumstances, these orders were 
of a reasonable nature. 

The decision given by the Court of’ 
Referees is based on the assumption that, 
“they do not believe that the labour laws’ 
oblige a worker to work after the regular 
hours.” This assumption is not:founded. 

Working overtime is a recognized practice. 
in industry. The employees of the claim-; 
ant’s grade or class were asked to work. 
on the evening in question from 7.30 to. 
10.00 for a remuneration» of $2. The. 
claimant had worked overtime previously : 
when required. She also had “missed other 
evenings before” but had “given her 
reasons.” This time, she did ‘not report 
for overtime work as requested and failed 
to offer any satisfactory explanation. 


I consider that the orders issued to the 
claimant were not unreasonable and that 
she lost her employment by reasons of her 
own misconduct within the meaning of 
Section 41 (1) of the Act. ; 
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The appeal of the Insurance Officer is 
allowed but in view of the extenuating 
circumstances of the case, the claimant is 
disqualified for a period of one week as 
from the date that this decision is communi- 
cated to her. 


Held that the claimant had not lost his 


employment by reason of his own mis- 
conduct within the meaning of the Act.— 


CU-B 340 (March 23, 1948). 


MateriAL Facts or Case: 


The claimant, a married man, aged 39 
years, registered for work as a truck driver 
with secondary occupation of route sales- 
man, was last employed as a street car 
operator from January, 1944, to September 
11, 1947, at a wage of 80 cents an hour. 

He made claim for benefit on September 
13, 1947, stating that he had been laid off 
because he had had an accident. The 
employer stated that the claimant was 
dismissed for having too many accidents. 
The claimant stated at a later date:— 


One had 
This was a colli- 


IT had two accidents last year. 
$200 worth of damage. 
sion with an automobile. The second 
accident was also a collision with an 

‘ automobile with a damage of $10. 


The employer stated later :— 


The claimant was warned repeatedly for 
having too many accidents. He was finally 
dismissed when he backed the street car 
he was operating through the brick wall 
of our ... street car barn, doing extensive 
and costly damage to the building and 
considerable damage to the street car when 
it was derailed. He is unsuited to street 
railway operation. 


_The Insurance Officer disqualified the 
claimant for a period of six weeks, under 
Section 41 (1) of the Act, as from Sep- 
tember 12, 1947, on the ground that he had 
lost his employment by reason of his own 
misconduct. 

From this decision the claimant appealed 
to a Court of Referees, before which he 
appeared, as well as a representative of the 
Union. to which he belonged, and a repre- 
sentative of the employer. The Court 
upheld the decision of the Insurance Officer 
in a majority decision which reads as 
follows :— 

The claimant was taken on by the 
employer, who signed as a temporary 
employee because he did not possess the 
necessary qualifications as to height, 
language and appearance. He was kept 
on nevertheless by reason of pressure 
being exerted on the Company as (the 
employer’s representative) put it, but on 
the llth of September, 1947, on the occa- 
sion of an accident, the result of which 
the car barn wall had been backed into 
and demolished, this according to the 
evidence was the culminating point of 
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record against the employee, where some 
30 accidents had been reported during the 
course of his employment, five of which 
accidents were of a more serious nature 
and in which the claimant was held to be 
totally responsible. The claimant appears 
to have been repeatedly warned against 
this conduct and the last time was in 
August, 1946, when he was told that on 
the next happening of that nature, he 
would be dismissed. The claimant claims 
that the last accident happened when he 
had to wipe something out of his eye at 
the same time that he was backing his car. 
The majority of the Court deems that it 
was negligence on his part to do those two 
things at the same time. We have no 
particulars of the nature of the other four 
or five important accidents and while we 
do not think that anyone would deliber- 
ately bring about an accident, yet if 
responsibility has been assigned to the 
claimant for the last five accidents, and 
the claimant does not deny that, and in 
view of the record, then it is unreasonable 
to believe that an employer can put up 
indefinitely with such a state of things, 
and therefore the employee must be taken 
as having been dismissed because of his 
conduct during and affecting his employ- 
ment. For those reasons, the claimant’s 
appeal will be dismissed. 


The Union appealed to the Umpire from 
the decision of the Court of Referees. The 
Umpire granted an oral hearing at the 
request of the Union, and two Union 
officials attended at the hearing, as well as 
a representative of the Commission. 


DECISION: 


The question to decide is whether the 
claimant lost his employment by reason of 
his own misconduct within the meaning of 
Section 41 (1) of the Act. 

It is apparent that the claimant’s work 
did not prove satisfactory to the Company 
during the whole period he was in their 
employ. According to the employer, he 
had too many accidents. When, finally, the 
claimant backed the street car he was oper- 
ating through the brick wall of the street 
car barn, he was dismissed. 

The employer, in his submissions, does 
not suggest that the claimant was guilty 
of wilful negligence; but to use his own 
words: “he (was) unsuited to street railway 
operation.” Furthermore, it was admitted 
by the Commission representative, at the 
hearing, that in this case, it was more a 
question of inefficiency than one of wilful 
misconduct. 

From the facts before me, I come to the 
conclusion that, whilst it is obvious that the 
claimant lacked that amount of ability 
which is essential in street car railway 
operation and, therefore, was to the knowl- 
edge of his employer unsuited for his 
employment, there is nothing in the 
evidence which shows that his carelessness 


was so deliberate that it would amount to 


misconduct within the meaning of Section 


41 (1) of the Act. 


Under the circumstances, the majority 
decision of the Court of Referees is reversed 
and the appeal is allowed. 


Unemployment Insurance Statistics* 


October, 1948 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
reports that claims for Unemployment 
Insurance benefit filed at local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
during October totalled 43,620 in October 
compared with 33,036 in September and 
34,743 during October, 1947. Included in 
these totals are revised claims numbering 
5,516 in October, 4,893 in September and 
5,374 in October last year. A revised claim 
is recorded when, for any reason, it is 
necessary to reconsider an existing claim. 
Thus, initial and renewal claims, represent- 
ing almost exclusively new cases of recorded 
unemployment among _ insured persons, 
amounted to 38,104 during October as 
against 28,143 in September and 29,369 in 
October, 1947. 

At October 30 there were 55,384 (36,881 
male and 18,503 female) ordinary claims on 
the lve unemployment register compared 
with 44,761 (28,326 male and 16,435 female) 
on September 30 and 42,225 (27,195 male 
and 15,030 female) at October 31, 1947. 
Ordinary claims are those filed by insured 
persons who have been separated from their 
former employment either permanently or 
on the basis of a temporary layoff. In 
addition there were 4,460 (3,487 male and 
973 female) other claims on the live unem- 
ployment register at October 30 as against 
2,252 (1,688 male and 564 female) on 
September 30 and 3,102 (2,440 male and 662 
female) at October 31 last year. “Other 
claims” are largely short-time claims filed 
by insured persons who have been put on 
short time at their places of employment. 

The claimants on the live register at 
October 30 are classified, in Table E-6, 
according to the number of working days 
they have been continuously on the 
register since the last initial or renewal 
claim was filed and by sex and province. 
For this purpose neither casual work of a 
few days duration nor short spells of illness 
are counted. An initial claim that imme- 
diately follows the termination of a benefit 
year is ignored. 

Claims disposed of during October 
numbered 39,660 including 181 special 
requests (that is requests for antedating, 





* See Tables E-1 to E-7. 


extension of the two-year period and 
dependency rate of benefit) not granted and 
983 claims referred to courts of referees. 
Of the balance, representing cases in which 
entitlement to benefit was the main ques- 
tion, 28,112 were considered entitled to 
benefit and 10,384 not entitled to benefit. 
Chief reasons as given by Insurance officers 
for considering claimants not entitled to 
benefit were: “insufficient contributions 
while in insurable employment” 3,120 cases, 
“voluntarily left employment without just 
cause” 2,813 cases, “not unemployed” 1,483 
cases and “refused an offer of work and 
neglected an opportunity to work” 1,274 
cases. 

A total of 50,454 beneficiaries received 
one or more benefit payments during 
October, amounting to $1,763,559 as com- 
pensation for 878,430 compensated unem- 
ployed days. This can be compared with 
49,372 beneficiaries who were paid $1,694,139 
for 871,967 compensated unemployed days 
in September and 41,033 beneficiaries paid 
$1,544,185 for 814,218 compensated unem- 
ployed days during October, 1947. Thus, 
the average duration of the unemployment 
compensated was 17-4 days in October, 17-7 
days in September and 19-8 days during 
October last year. The average amount of 
benefit paid per beneficiary was $34.95 
during October, $34.31 in September and 
$37.63 in October, 1947. The average 
amount of benefit paid per compensated 
day of unemployment was $2.01 in October, 
$1.94 in September and $1.90 in October 
last year. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
the month ending October 30, 1948, showed 
3,423,470 employees were issued with insur- 
ance books and had made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund at one 
time or another since April 1, 1948, an 
increase of 81,469 since September 30, 1948. 

As at October 30, 1948; 210,407 employers 
were registered representing an increase of 
772 since September 30, 1948. 
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WAGES, HOURS AND WORKING CONDITIONS IN 
THE FUR, LEATHER AND THEIR PRODUCTS 
INDUSTRIES, OCTOBER 1947" 


Returns from 261 establishments, employing some 21,000 
wage-earners and 2,000 office workers during the survey 
period, were used in this analysis. The majority of estab- 
lishments in these industries reported having collective 
agreements in writing. Most common weekly hours 
reported were 40, but there were more workers on a 45-hour 
week; the five-day week was in effect in 163 of the estab- 
lishments, which included 70 per cent of the wage-earners. 
Time and one-half was the most common overtime rate 
reported. The majority of establishments gave one week’s 
paid vacation after less than a year’s service and 100 of the 
establishments, employing 38 per cent of the workers, gave 


a maximum of two weeks. 


THE FUR PRODUCTS 
INDUSTRY 


Although the main activities in this 
industry are the manufacturing, remodelling 
and repair of furs, a smaller branch is the 
dressing and dyeing of furs which will be 
covered briefly at the end of the section. 


Manufacturing, 
Remodelling and Repair 

-This branch of the industry mainly 
includes establishments manufacturing coats, 
furs and fur garments, along with retail 
fur, stores who do remodelling and repair 
work as well as selling the manufactured 
product. 

The 1947 index of wage rates in this 
particular industry has not shown as great 





*The information in this article was prepared 
from data obtained in the general annual survey 
of wage rates and hours of labour for 1947 made by 
the Research and Statistics Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour. Employers were asked to report on 
certain conditions of work, as well as to give, by 
occupation, their straight-time wage or salary rates 
or the average straight-time earnings of employees 
on ‘piecework during the last pay period preceding 
October 1, 1947. 

For a summary of provincial legislation on work- 
ing conditions, see Provincial Labour Standards Con- 
cerning Child Labour, Annual Holidays, Hours of 
Work, Minimum Wages and Workmen’s Compen- 
sation, an annual publication of the Legislation 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 

Information compiled by industry from the 1947 
survey returns has been published monthly in the 
Lagour Gazerre since the June 1948 issue; compar- 
able data for 1946 on a number of other industries 
have been published monthly from July 1947 in 
the Lasour GAZETTE. . : 
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an increase over comparable rates in 1939 
as was shown by the index of average rates 
for all industry. Within the industry, the 
last three years showed relatively large 
increases with an unusually large advance 
in 1947. 


Annual 
Percentage 

Year Index Change 
GSO Gentes erated oe 100.0 — 
1040 N eee ole se 105.3 Bea 
TOA es he es he 1is37 8.0 
LOB Mere eeeioels oe ged 7.0 
TOA ies, aes ete ares 4.6 
LOA ete Eee. wane 130.5 250 
TOABE ie otic ilar 140.5 Ca 
TOAG Fe. chs ane Nene 150.7 153 
194A Tee eee ye hone 170.5 AS 


Increases in Canada average rates by 
occupation in this industry in 1947 over 
1946 varied from seven cents per hour in 
the case of finishers, female, to 19 cents 
per hour for machine operators, male. 
Detailed tabular data showing 1947 wage 
rates by occupations and region in this 
industry may be found on page 48 of 
Report No. 30—Wage Rates and Hours of 
Labour in Canada, 1947—issued as a supple- 
ment to the October LaBour GAZETTE. 

In making an analysis of working condi- 
tions in this industry, returns from 78 
establishments employing some 1,800 workers 
during the survey period were used, as 
shown in Table I. Less than 25 workers 
were reported employed in each of 58 of 
the establishments and averaged 15. The 


five largest establishments employed between 
75 and 100 workers each, averaging 83. 


Collective Agreements.—Of the 78 estab- 
lishments, 53 reported having collective 
agreements in writing covering a total of 
some 1,300 workers. 

One thousand of the workers in 43 of 
the establishments were under agreements 
with the International Fur and Leather 
Workers Union (CIO-CCL) and another 
230 employees in eight establishments had 
agreements with the Fur Workers’ Union, 
directly chartered by the American Federa- 
tion of Labour. The other two establish- 
ments reported agreements with local 
branches of the Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour. 


Standard Hours of Work, Table II. 
Weekly hours ranged between 374 and 





48. Fifty-eight of the 78 establishments, 
employing 80 per cent of the workers were 
on a 40-hour week. The 12 establishments 
on a 44-hour week accounted for 11 per 
cent of the workers. 


The five-day week was in effect in 53 
establishments, employing 1,410 of the 
workers. All but one worked an 8-hour 
day, Monday to Friday; the exception, 
on a 73-hour day, was closed all day 
Wednesday. 


Of the 25 establishments on a 6-day week, 
only two worked six full days of eight 
hours each. Daily hours in the remaining 
23 ranged between 74 and 9 hours with the 
half-day hours varying between 24 and 44 
hours. Four of the establishments reported 
working their half-day on Wednesday and 
the others, Saturday. 


TABLE I.—DISTRIBUTION OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND EMPLOYEES IN THE FUR 
MANUFACTURING, REMODELLING AND REPAIR INDUSTRY, 1947 


Quebec 


Maritime : Mani- Saskat- | British 
Canada Provinces Ontario toba chewan | Columbia 
Number of Establish- 
MCAS... c. Sees 78 He 32 28 10 4. 2 
Employees:— , 
Reta Hie Gt <n ie ac old Aid Los 102 él Tat hee oe te oe 
Wage Earners: 
Malate i haunts cee 928 26 387 332 156 pe 5 
Pemare rr otek 874 28 405 230 155 22 34 
Total Employees 2,119 Wal 945 664 342 58 39 


TABLE I1.—STANDARD HOURS OF WORK IN THE FUR MANUFACTURING, 
REMODELLING AND REPAIR INDUSTRY, 1947 


Weekly 





By Establishments 


Maritime ‘ Mani- Saskat- | British 

Canada Provinces Quebee | Ontario toba chewan | Columbia 

WE Se Meier eek OR | Ko a ar ne a FA rr be i a Sl ee «Bod Real tty 8 laioc gt oe 1 
BOs Ure nt ee ra BS. Wee owes 25 22 8 2 1 
oe EGET C) 1 ane ie 2 ye Rec ad  2a 4 Oa Sola eg Im Ree at 
AN ia MAS Bch eh Are 1WFA en soibaide § he 7 1 2 2 |G MESON 
AG SO) areca sees ae PRN tay ER eos Geeta PRT Ae RAG oi wba ca tere otag ude een PE es WR 
Ls estate AD,S, Prag bee eae a AER A A Ri BS Se. oe ea AISA |BgR ar. as eaee tate dy 7 Ca pattys | OM eae hs 
tala: sae ocak 78 2 32 28 10 4(1) 2 

By Number of Wage Earners 
Male |Female 

DLR Peg oer y Sue we teat DS a EE Se tahy eye cli Sena eee eta Gor Rae lhaelcnur si imal [\atamocr enna saree 28 
UY FU sects Set WEN 795 CAO HER sre Saar 646 469 301 Li; 11 
Dibner bo, 26 28 od PAa ihe Wa Fea eens ena a atid CR ree 4 Pon titeRer 
oR a ee Se ok 85 117 ee See 146 19 10 DM kL eee ee 
CN ae alk Oo eee ee Se 7 PA By Sus SY Ean ie Pare BLS iter aan meee bse hc ees ee PRA ane cone 
1 a gee TE a are 1 SO Mkics cision tees ean Oe leg Bic cadoc| ka ee alse Cae 
AOA oer cesterere ont 8 928 874 54 792 562 311 44 (1) 39 


(1) Includes one establishment operating on a 43-hour week, employing 12 workers. 


Overtime Rates of Pay, Table III.— 
Most of the establishments reported paying 
rates providing for premium payment for 
overtime during the work week. More than 
fifty establishments, employing at least two- 
thirds of the workers, reported time and 
one-half for overtime after daily or weekly 
hours had been worked and six establish- 
ments paid time and one-quarter. 

Little information was given for over- 
time on Sundays and holidays. Double 
time was reported for Sunday work in three 
instances and this same rate was reported 
by eight establishments for holiday work; 
another seven reported rates of either 
double time and one-quarter or double time 
and one-half. 

Of the 53 establishments on a five-day 
week, 40 reported paying time and one- 
half for all Saturday work or for work done 
after weekly hours had been worked. Four 


reported time and one-quarter for all 
Saturday work, another paying this rate 
after weekly hours. Three reported regular 
rates and the remainder gave no rates. 


Vacations with Pay, Table IV.—AlIl| of 
the establishments reported a paid vacation 
of one week after a year or less of service, 
in most cases after six months or less. 

The 55 establishments reporting a two- 
week vacation employed more than two- 
thirds of the workers. The length of 
Service required for this vacation ranged 
from eight months to five years with most 
of the establishments and workers coming 
under the one-year requirement. 


Statutory Holidays, Table V.—All of 
the establishments reported observing from 
three to 14 statutory holidays. Payment 
was made, in all but one case, for from one 
to 13 of the holidays observed. 


TABLE W.—OVERTIME RATES OF PAY FOR WORKERS IN THE FUR 
MANUFACTURING, REMODELLING AND REPAIR INDUSTRY, 1947 


Norte:—One establishment with 31 workers paid a flat rate of 50 cents per hour for all overtime. 











After Daily Hours Seas e 
nly ter fs 
Mon d ay to Saturday Weekly Hours Sunday Holidays 
Overtime Rates by Region Friday 
Estab- Estab- Estab- Estab- Estab- 
lishe hae | ane han Cem Mabe de esi dishe| OU One Fatiane mn sees 
ments ied ments id ments os ments ce ments ere 
EOP ATS wat ear cet eae eens 58} 1,309 58 1,309 19 462 ae || ala wyal if 1,771 
Straight Time 

GWanddatyt wesc smite mantis 7 143 i 111 1 7 2 49 2 49 
Que bees sissies sancti s 1 46 1 AG in| eros eecten ary eva 1 46 1 46 
Ontarioves wee ee hance es 3 56 2 OOK ae ene eal re tiala, SAE cer are Seem nc we AI] SBR tale pile ce ae 
Manitobasakinuree one 2 29 1 3 1 if 1 3 1 3 
Saskatchewan.............. 1 12 1 1 Zila eee ic olen | ceteettc Niet [0M element seers tena hee tee oee ty | career 

Time and One-Quarter 

Ganada nan wary Ga ioe ee ae 5 258 5 258 1 17 1 23 2 107 
Maritime Provinces........ 1 23 1 Pel es EAL Ad Se Ale 1 23 1 23 
IMNTtO DAs eaek eects cee 4 235 4 235 il HT sl te ahs cael Paha Ne 1 84 

Time and One-Half 

(BON ATA etd Noes cle sig eyes 41 854 37 764 17 438 11 8 128 
Quebec Uae ae es aud oh 18 461 15 382 12 DT TaN ice a eee 2 27 
Ontario. gee incrmotss setts 18 316 16 279 45 LGUT Sees Weerentencas 3 52 
NMANICO DA Meats mute lene rene 2 23 3 PASM Reve ear ael im clie DROES Wad iaprat t tiara ep Amalie a 3 49 
Saskatchewan.............. 1 15 1 IU Rare Pee My Rtg aaa ete le ea ata Hae a ere are | de aa 
British Columbia.......... 2 39 2 BAC leases eeator§| thos ceralaee 1 1h Oo aa feted Beats aN Win 

Double Time 

Drie erect te eee Sete ah ee AORN ict areas Seek coeety | ann cE pe tee eect ae sede 3 52 8 199 
NEE Finer nes se Gases eer ie [eens Ooetcell's locsde ahora: a Pokaareier ree lc dette eh areata | eee eee 2 33 6 136 
COvihichy Leys eee Ue ee Neha aie hell ba yelies Wendel Hane Beales leper) 18 palacianane a WN 2 kos, ge th au at Se 1 19 2 63 
Double Time and One-Half 

COPS TEATS Fits 7 caeomen as a1 SR, bared AAPA ce et | Se artyisureaial Mean Ria a Doce aet a Lt Ms oes oe Da Ake bee bt cet ce A 7(4)]  282(4) 
(TTS] ofe( CR aa Onc a tase SNe ERNE, | [eid A caked Irene th CRNA Aa! I Pie Ft Irae one al PRC ae Ril DEE SA EN PO Creed (rata aie 3 145 
CURTAIL ON se ys Ie Te eT AY coer RE UTR ene tae elles a eas ate era tata satonet oil kate reese | mR et orente aaee cue | ee ee 2 22 
AWC Cy Rito) of: Bas ema aR Nl e creed LORI gears ed (are RUMI N |(R n gi ib | Kopp RON AS ua (vas) MA Wy vce ae a A a aT Rn 1 100 
Saskatehe wanes. le cette eset [a eee ere atc el te ees Peee teal tarzan tevel| treme abe a eecn ce a elere cen ailleim eters 1 15 

No Information 
Oana Cat hae a caches Ue oe are 5 54 11 L7G, ier ah teenie 70 | 1,636 50 1,006 


(1) Includes one establishment with 100 workers paying 2} times the regular rate. 
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About one-half of the establishments 
observed as well as paid for seven or eight 
holidays. Establishments paying for these 
holidays employed 50 per cent of the 
workers. 


Fur Dressing and Dyeing 


Returns from ten establishments have 
been used in the analysis of working 
conditions in this section of the fur indus- 
try. Five of these were located in the 
province of Quebec, four were in Toronto 
and one in Winnipeg. Total employment 
was 930, made up of 700 male and 170 
female production workers and 60 office 
employees. Establishments varied in size 
from one employing 20 workers to another 
with slightly over 300 workers; seven of 
the establishments, employing between 50 


and 100 workers each, averaged 73 per 
establishment. 

Collective agreements in writing were 
reported by nine of the establishments, 
covering 650 workers. The majority had 
agreements with the International Fur and 
Leather Workers’ Union (CIO-CCL). One 
establishment was under agreement with a 
directly chartered union of the American 
Federation of Labour and another reported 
an agreement with a union of the Canadian 
and Catholic Confederation of Labour. 


There are no published wage rates of 
occupations in this branch of the fur 
industry. 

All but one of the establishments were 
on a five-day week of 40 to 50 hours; the 
exception worked a 44-hour week with four 
hours on Saturday. 


TABLE IV.—VACATIONS WITH PAY IN THE FUR MANUFACTURING, 
REMODELLING AND REPAIR INDUSTRY, 1947 








Initial Vacation 


of One Week ry 
Length of Service Required vie One Week Two Weeks 
Estab- Estab- Estab- : 
lishments Workers lishments Workers lishments Workers 
No Specified Service 

CEN TYG Fhe Gay AR Bae a earn Aa ea ap PRY calls sata ches aah al AU geet an bane Crem ny) 9e orhe Bc nee A RT 
Maritime IProvincess ass. cee 2 DARED apa gee eres eternal ene IP tn ced | Coa geld Ae 
OueleSia ies vee ok hoa ia ee ete 4 4 EU es Arg Oe, Dae nS, Oe i Re (Om a Me, 
AOE ALLO id coe tae toca 2 nl ae 12 Pi tea lL AT Mt canta, Ieee es Pica LAM COB Ol ee ra ne 
DAskaeChe wane sensei eee: 3 Qi Ree elatin alas ae eer ae Ls pee Le Ok cee anes 
British Colum Did. eueusshex oe. 1 LAS eibe vias: cote petiatcry rats was Bn GeV gd > SA cya eee nee 

Siz Months 

CTO cree ae RE ay ERR rod 19(2) 560(2) u 7 1(2) 31(?) 
WRATIGIG POV INCES: ta ae Lae Ee ee meee Pe chs Uae Pim Cae Btn Beta ag 2 af 1 31 
CHIBBEOS ae case teeta tks wraarne tae, 10 393 1 (Wal Peet oAh hn) REN SAS Of 
VAG aTIG Se Pye Oka els Mascon stents 8 152) APSR tee ee rete: Sl es Gem eG ie Reig, 
PASkatChewan. oem cont, 1 DB hia ike Rare eee | emetnret tives voor [ORE teller LG a Ni ate 

One Year 

Cala hy ee ee oo ee eS ee aban sy 827 94 ay a1 613 
Maritimrer te rOv.in COS tr a ever eR roe [eee em rR pss cum cee een Ie eee re Coa 1 ep 
IG DOO asus Chet rtn wre ae lke eee 18 340 8 167 5 121 
CONT ATIO:© Cee eee Oi ae Ae 8 148 6 101 20 414 
Wanito bay aed aen Dea rae 10 311 8 SOL Shy cola wile wie.c canes 
ASIA Clie wats ie eater ie eer ral ore tere ee ee ated ore cel lpr ae oe Aer tea Ca he ies Screg 4 44 
British. Columbiayaee. meee 1 Dye Pte ae oe hen ey cine Gee 1 11 
Two, Three and Five Years (*) 

Nes CRE ea, APO RE TE? men i EK AAT (or ce eee ee COREL LO mb UUM ai bias Mehenaat pa} 594 
UE TILEL Oto orn Me” fea SOMES GSR RBE NUN, ar gee mR ORR Mie ody RTA NCCT nina] DAR REE ALN 18 497 
CONDATAO Dire ne Tan at ac pte mn Mery ee NO in Rue E SM cele omh ie rate any ee 2 47 
YET Wa a) a): Wh eR nm FIRE, AMA JD Aloka (hE AVM i (ESO CommnLOAAG | 00K Mir OO ane 1 Sean | wean 2 22 
US PERISH COL LIA. eaal se asd 2g eC Co A Ros en ia ate he ak 1 28 

Ota ee ee eee a oe tee 78 1,802 23 564 55 1,238 





Maximum Vacation 








(1) Includes two establishments with 60 employees requiring four months’ service. 
(2) This establishment reported an initial vacation of two weeks after eight months’ service. 
(?) Three establishments employing 52 workers required two years’ service and three with 60 


workers required five years’ service. 
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For overtime during the week, time and 
one-half was reported in all but one 
instance, in which case time and one- 
quarter prevailed. Sunday overtime was 
reported at the rate of time and one-half 
in seven instances and time and one- 
quarter or double time by another two 
establishments. The same _ conditions 
obtained for holiday work except in one 
establishment where double time was 
reported for holiday work rather than time 
and one-half as in Sunday work. 

An initial vacation with pay of one week 
was reported in three cases after a service 
of six months and the remainder gave this 
same vacation after one year. Three of the 
establishments, employing 145 workers, who 
gave one week after one year allowed two 
weeks after five years. 


All establishments observed between five 
and eight statutory holidays. Four of the 
establishments, employing 500 of the 
workers, paid for only one of the holidays 
observed; another paid for two; four estab- 
lishments, employing 200 workers, paid for 
three, and the remaining one paid for five 
days. 


THE LEATHER AND ITS 
PRODUCTS INDUSTRY 


The Leather and Its Products Industry 
is divided, for the purpose of the following 
analysis, into two main parts, namely 
Tanning and the Manufacture of Boots and 
Shoes which will be dealt with separately. 

The index of average wage rates for 
these two groups combined showed an 


TABLE V.—STATUTORY HOLIDAYS OBSERVED AND PAID FOR IN THE FUR 
MANUFACTURING, REMODELLING AND REPAIR INDUSTRY, 1947 


SSS 
Oe ne 





Number of Holidays Observed by Establishments Total 
— Days Number 
Plants of 
SSO 1 7S | GclelOnt aT oe 134 da Workers 
Establishments Paying For— 
TPlolida yee. soe wean ee teen ta ear en bis Deol Sea all bose sil earl tees 1 11 
DMAOUGAY 8 chee cfr moe ier ce anaes tienes |e cae ee tee Dee A eee ee galiontcs 1 19 
3 i LEE ASE horn Deepal Gaen|  Aeeeile. < aa aed lice cor eames eed 1 10 
J CDI RPE htc St law BF oH NOGA gC to Leary Iam er Scie ear 1 9 368 
6 Ee as «ites eee Mee eae 2 Va Fan (ae FA, WE Bc Ee An A 6 103 
i Sa RRR 508" Gal INE 4 ail Yan, Van Os PA Wale odo Bey bat poe iY eb ahs Bk 25 612 
8 cis ag i cee Ranh Cn Meets Cereal ree tT AS ACER athe dary (Ee eg ae Li 298 
9 SM hadi When earls ne Rae eee eae | eater eager eed Poe ont aes UN oc range 3 56 
10 Siig Rigid Wiehe oteR SMaRe Pe doe el tele ere ec aCe seater ate Salada lass ol euler 8 181 
11 Sees PiD eg ade ash aay a NMRA | apeegel| Bctnbll eS oce Tena ara EM a Ta yb Lal icoalion aa aera 1 60 
12, Si Ay ot alae eRe ST eralo v eh RRM SIE cts TT Eee SEH sou A Toaeare Saal neal Dal suede ee 3 41 
13 Pp OCR eae Geel UN De] urd Meaat yrs lta a Bs) PRG i 2 2 17 
Total Establishments paying 
for 1—13 holidays........... Let oul er a LO Te Rue L le ipod theo ined ie 1276 
Total Establishments not pay- 
I ONOL NOMOAY Sse x tie nell cal Se Leelee DURA R Rae el eh ee hee cela tae ae ats 1 20 
Total Plants Observing Holi- 
RS VR te Siete ain Aa Oil, wate eo LORIN (eke eed ob Out 78 1,802 


TABLE VI.—DISTRIBUTION OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND EMPLOYEES IN 
THE LEATHER TANNING INDUSTRY, 1947 


FE eee 
0008 ————————— TE 





plans . Western 

Canada Quebec Ontario Ganada 
Total Establishments.................666. See ee 39 9 26 4 

Employees: 

Ota. Oiicar sa ceuecce rete igs ane ieee Se 297 29 264 4 
(BARRE VS NANO oh ache seeieen.. SOiet hued whee ett s 4,019 522 3,411 86 
Hemale pets a coc cs ei eh eee 420 20 388 12 
Dotal Mam ployeese, ot v0 tian. ect e es 4,736 571 4,063 102 
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increase of 98:5 per cent over comparable 
rates in 19389. The annual increase, on a 
percentage basis, was twice as large in 1947 
as in the previous year and was the largest 
annual increase in the eight years covered. 


Annual 
Percentage 

Year Index Change 
LU SOA Mette wee Ao 100.0 — 
POA Ge atc sarees 105.9 5.9 
LOA ear a less aha, 1225 LS 7 
NEY SURE RE DS boy Sees 134.8 10.0 
ODOR: er tea Ga Mtg 142.9 6.0 
|: ee See Ae 145.4 137 
LOAD aren sane 15320 5.6 
COAG Govt s wees 167.5 | 
17 Wo aaa ee ae ae 198.5 18.5 


The Leather Tanning Industry 


By 1947, average wage rates in this 
industry had increased well over 100 per 
cent since 1939. Relatively large annual 
increases took place from 1941 to 1943 


although the increase recorded in 1947 
exceeded any of these. 
Annual 
Percentage 
Year Index Change 
LOG it io cheer 100.0 — 
BOA ere aoe es 104.5 4.5 
ROA ie Meer ora: 119.5 14.4 
LOD ae wiinen ee okt, 133.9 12.1 
LOA TaN rack oat 148.9 1132 
BOI ees lyse ce stuns 156.8 5.3 
LOTS ene sea eh 167.0 6.5 
OIG ae Aah eee 181.1 8.4 
ROA fir hare oS 215.7 19.1 


Seven of the ten main occupations in the 
leather tanning industry showed increases 
of from 12 to 16 cents per hour in 1947 
over 1946; for labourers, the increase 
averaged only eight cents, while the average 
of 94 cents per hour received by stokers 
and softeners in 1947 represented an in- 
crease of 21 cents. A _ table showing 
average rates for 1947 in this industry by 
occupation and by area may be found on 
page 49 of Report No. 30, Wage Rates and 
_ Hours of Labour in Canada, 1947, issued as 
a supplement to the October, 1948, issue 
of the Lasour Gazerte. 

As shown in Table VI, returns from 39 
tanneries employing some 4,400 workers 
during the survey period were used in this 
analysis of the industry. Of the four estab- 
lishments in Western Canada, two were in 
British Columbia, one was in Manitoba and 
the other, in Saskatchewan. Ten per cent 
of the tannery workers were females. 

One-half of the tanneries, accounting for 
49 per cent of the workers, employed 


between 50 and 200 workers each, averaging 
100 per establishment. Seven others 
employed between 200 and 500 with an 
average of 320 each. 


Collective Agreements.—Twenty-nine of 
the 388 establishments reported having 
collective agreements in writing and these 
covered 83 per cent of the plant employees. 
Most of the Quebec tanneries were under 
agreements with local branches of the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour. In other provinces the workers 
were covered by agreements with the 
National Union of Shoe and Leather 
Workers (CCL) or the United Leather 
Workers International Union (AFL). 


Standard Hours of Work, Table VII. 
Weekly hours ranged between 40 and _ 55, 
with 16 establishments and 52 per cent of 
the workers on the most common schedule 
of a 45-hour week. Another seven estab- 
lishments and 23 per cent of the employees 
were working either 473 or 48 hours per 
week. The nine establishments working 
shorter hours than 45 accounted for 14 per 
cent of the workers. Eleven per cent 
worked longer than 48 hours per week. 

Twenty-six of the 39 tanneries were on 
a five-day week of eight to ten hours per 
day, these establishments including 72 per 
cent of the tannery workers. 


Overtime Rates of Pay, Table VIII.— 
As indicated by the table, the great 
majority of the workers were in tanneries 
reporting time and one-half for overtime. 
This was the only overtime rate reported 
which provided premium payment, with the 
exception of a few establishments paying 
double time and in one case, double time 
and one-half. 

Of the tanneries working a five-day week, 
21 paid time and one-half for Saturday 
work, in 13 cases after daily hours had been 
worked and in the remaining eight, after 
weekly hours. Three reported straight time 
and two did not report the rates they would 
pay if overtime work were necessary. 


Vacations with Pay, Table IX.—All of 
the establishments whose returns were used 
in this analysis reported at least one week’s 
paid vacation after a year or less of service. 
In 20 cases, one week was the maximum 
length of vacation reported and 30 per 
cent of the total number of workers were 
employed in these establisments. The 
remaining employees were in 19 tanneries 
reporting a vacation of two weeks after a 
service period ranging between one and 15 
years, mainly after five or ten years. 


Statutory Holidays, Table X.—Thirty of 
the tanneries, accounting for 82 per cent of 
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TABLE VII.—STANDARD HOURS OF WORK FOR TANNERY EMPLOYEES 
IN THE LEATHER TANNING INDUSTRY, 1947 








Canada Quebec Ontario Western Canada 
Standard Hours Pens 
Estab- Estab- Estab- Estab- : 
lishments Workers lishments ishments Workers lishments Workers 
WEEELY 
Sh ilteme celts POON oteene elena het aan area ee 1 336 2 33 
3 2 1 SFr ion, cen shsl s shirt ee eee 
SEN. segs OO] anal: Fees ee Re Oe le 2 93 1 if 
LO tara, COSTE cee iia, oe Le eee a 16 OUST tess ik cis vo flee eae 
11 eb Foe leit se Sekt eee ee 1 ZO er dia tacts Sean ies 
Oc ee OCA een fea) oot ae carcasses mae 5 946 1 58 
1 DM) Team ial it ik Ud LE crac ea (ts tar Le ara al SD A Ol 
1 JE Dk Gone Waves ees eeed eb al Ate Tel tle Serene and PANO 8 fu 
5 Ol Gy NHS OD ellie arceaee tet ter | hi eee aye eel cen | aa LON ef eRe 
39 9 26 3,799 4 98 
DaILy 
Five-Day Week Monday to 
Friday 
Sei ics sae Rae BRCM hy det 23 be pie atta ess Mepertamen al Rein eae wa, oA 1 336 2 33 
1h Ue RINE Bs Meee oper be ah 3 2 1 pH hal Bree Wy Be It CURE ek ah Oh 
[Sabi 2c sar RONG aD tanaaitra Brie Arb 17 Be eel sak eee 17 aoO0d | Nocte are ee leh hee es 
OS rr Olecn Gore oe tamer ted Recs cha eee caves eer yait im oe hea 1 203| See Pompen aa weyers A 
COSCON et i eae IE UO ON Eh 1 i) (Eire 8 yea We eraiapam Cony Cao a ete 1 ESTA Wee Be ire Re Ree ee a 
TE ie Ta or naea IAT RA OS NATE Ur ext if Wed Aiea Reineay ko ego Ree: thal ne neaiial ee ol ire Lae erat AA Ma aria 
EOtals sss tack ae ee 26 3 21 2,994 2 oo 
Six-Day WEEE 
Monday to 
Friday Saturday 
8 4 PN fat Bree At oy Lt ei ieceae flee | ae Pay ats oo 1 11 1 7 
8 8 JO RO TAC | DA es nega Ba ie ag 8 1 OMS ead ha Sane ele eee 
82 42 eM tO) 2 aD Si ats kde eae bale Ra 2 Ee Bie bona yl Pears RUN 20) 
83 4 | Re a7 Wa eet aa Ut ed Cae De 1 DOD eek sat elie [ae ene ee a 
9 4 jhe iy (alt Tiaras by Laat VAs ss Ve keel aay ne avd balk A ON ge 1 58 
93 5h 1 VR i he aI ROP MR ns a rece NT au UN STEM co 
10 5 5 Di4| RA ERS OO ull Screens, Weare le Voeae PRI Cgc aot i ont | Ne er 
Lotals so 8a,.4. See eee 13 6 5 805 2 65 





TABLE VUI.—OVERTIME RATES OF PAY FOR TANNERY EMPLOYEES IN 
THE LEATHER TANNING INDUSTRY, 1947 


———— ee ee 
Sh ne 


After Daily Hours 





Only After Sundays Holidays 
Overtime Rates seneee to Saturday Weekly Hours 
by Region riday . ths 
Estab- | Work- | Estab- | Work- | Estab- | Work- | Estab- | Work- | Estab- Work- 
lishments} ers lishments| ers lishments| ers lishments|} ers lishments|} ers 
Notalae son. eons 27. | 3,052 27 | 3,052 TZ S87 39 | 4,439 39 | 4,439 
Straight Time 
Canada (Ontario 
ONLY) ern areetisas 4 186 4 TSO ee nen et acne ec 4 504 4 186 
Time and One-Half 
Ganadat, ete 20 2,814 18 2,502 12 1,387 20 2,942 20 | 3,070 
Quebeeyeier acs 4 203 3 180 5 339 5 302 5 302 
Ontarigss.>. ek i 2,525 12 2,236 7 1,048 14 2,582 13 | 2,703 
Western Canada. 3 86 3 SOay a aie. | eae 1 2 65 
Double Time 
CERRO CN file gine a5 | re ee eG ASA ae iow coll saad seit: Ge Ot eee ct MOREE 3 107 5 322(1) 
SUCRE G AST SEC hohe [Dar eh eee cdc oe ate AN ates acetal acs cl Cec tih oie TOMO 2 2 86 2 86 
BUA TIO Sh se idle aime Ie A Ne et Me Be yc nests USA Re amd Mee alld Jelhe Rite WAR Llu 2 215 
WesterniCanada s|) eer seen aa. Lilet te heat ial) cine ie ditoy Ohne mame Oy imeE ae 1 21 1 21 
No Overtime 
Information 
Candee calk mass 3 52 5 SOAs Wer deem er se Pale eee ae 12 886 10 861 





(+) Includes one plant, employing 119 workers, reporting arate of double time and one-half, 
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the workers, observed between one and 11 
statutory holidays and paid for one to ten 
of them. The remaining nine tanneries 
reported observing between six and nine 


holidays although payment was not made 
for any. Nearly three-quarters of the total 
number of workers received pay for two 
to seven of the observed holidays. 


ABLE IX.—VACATIONS WITH PAY FOR TANNERY EMPLOYEES IN THE 
LEATHER TANNING INDUSTRY, 1947 








Initial Vacation 





Maximum Vacation 





















































: One Week One Week Two Weeks he 
Length of Service Required — -—- _ 
Dee No. of eke No. of pee No. of 
neEIeS Workers erie Workers noukes Workers 
Siz Months 
Canagdan(Ontariovonly) com cerisnte asec wae se sates 2 ABO! sae eh ee o'| remade aes ts. See nar aenaal] = teat oto eer 
Eleven Months 
CGanadan(Ontariovon by, ease ware ees nterlovele cis ore lee 3 267 2 1A st a Sel oko fe AN RES 
One Year 
Gana cdae cme re Mee ett ea white etree valores gee 34(2) 3, 722 18 1, 158 2(2) 343 
GHEE Ve PN Pe eS Meee neeT Me Meta atsyay Sear eh Mahcisnets 9 542 8 LTA TAL Rene aL wer ease ce Oa 
CONEAT IO eae he SL ee I NEE SES bolas hes otto 21 3, 082 10 738 1 336 
Western @ana dace f:ceital ie serene aistaw ciptee 2) ous Sri) Siete ATS Help ape O82 Nie ples ee ail ins easy oe he 1 7 
Five Years (3) 

ESTA CLA ne NA TH ee Te rss es rene neuer eae oust [ Cuca artacta terebaya lle orc oraten vent letoench ar eeketn alll ouensea yeveneeen 9 1,135 
VSO Cea eee Tere ie ee SI arae, stot vez oie eeteRecre| opaestenetaee oheee | eiciotemeeraaere rillsyateue hehe sels 1 122 
ONbATIGH PS Te nea ne AER aE pana cree UR Ren I Heat ERPs acl em Rae ds:| laters ieetatice sal ove eerste uebetste 6 980 
Wiss Fern ANAC ae ce rele easier cence Ciena coe wyahovlancn Lip iescterniens o “a [lena otnateoenare |(oteretansceedetens | lots) alerece avast 2 33 

Ten Years 
Canada (Ontario Only airs cen erre ase seacoast We Moc aesrstsiwiey v.07 es es apeeeTOe | epeateeanpecmete leva erelerayars of 5 925 
Eleven to Fifteen Years (4) 

(GTA ee ea oe ye ew Ne ciety, occ Bers ae are sall leit ee alee area tar onetate tates] Cate tone cal age tts 3 797 
Ona Oe eet Pe LS ay LTT ORO Fh trail Muar mene ca olf cleave sata asain flecatees es eames Z 649 
Wiesterni Ganache ih rere actin ee ee tea Elec ete [ree y retisotk otree | (a ieee suena eee agate as sell stcnstee aie es 1 58 

TotalPlants:and Workers: es) ae oe aeons = 39 4,439 20 1,329 19 3,110 
(1) Includes one tannery employing 7 workers reporting an initial vacation of two weeks. 

(2) One tannery also reported giving three weeks after 15 years. 
(3) Includes one tannery with a service requirement of three years. 
(4) One tannery required 11 years of service; another, 14 years; and the other, 15 years. 
TABLE X.—STATUTORY HOLIDAYS FOR WORKERS IN THE LEATHER 
TANNING INDUSTRY, 1947 
Number of Holidays Observed by 
Tanneries Total 
Days Estab- peas 
Se eee a7 1-6) 10 td | BEBO Workers 
Tanneries Paying For— 
PTOI a8 By one Satie ale es Ba eee eae 1 Ua [eee ko A eee 1h Deel rs 1 4 148 
DUEL ULC VS tetas ETA Sneeteme Mise oleae sare re Tals og Salas eas 1 Lid On IM i ict 1 1 Le es 4 487 
3 SS late IE pee PAE cel Wer TAY AED phone By teres a. ahcceuass [im SRN The cae Leone 1 1 1 3 337 
4 CCN LF CL AN Wan CURR Me Re eS ALN dhe ee Asc eel kee Ulta yl ML ren een Res ela fates I ok pte he 4 511 
5 SOD ie We p Waleae 91) nee SRC PMI Te SRT Li gO rcl tian 4 [ta oy see et iUeal | ciepe STARS FAA Re 9 raat 1 3 1,161 
6 PT tt ciel Ae MT Ant ces I OMS Al ee f8t ete G | Pa or 8 PA We Tie tie irae’ gal be Ye 9 PE 5 400 
ff SAR a AS Seal EG Teyana Meth SO MO its Raven DRE AeA Were vel Wea oA LAs oe Lee LTP eh eh RA ene ae IE 1 336 
8 Ser) | et oh PC nme mrs Te ap ti ets Cte see heme Vell ccm We tts decade Beat (ea a al 6 ae 3 120 
9 es AD a tee eS A Ae Tho Sa ST RR oT SPR UC OY Ry Lal sk 2 eel | Per Otten US Oe p Aa RSE Ve 2 66 
10 Cr Ne fe Lea, Me em iB ante A Rte. oN ay, Saf are RON MN REAL, Sea io MO aca cNeaess'| Meveunra, | ae 1 1 11 

Total Establishments Paying For 1 or More Holidays| 1 Z 1 4 Pe |B 3 4 1 30 2, 637 

Total Establishments Not Paying for Holidays......]....]....].... 2 1 FeO tgs cae 9 802 

Total Establishments Observing Holidays........... FF ean fe oe Gol Seilt Toe vOut .s: i 39 4,439 


ee ee eee ee eee eee ee eee a ee ee oT ® MARLEE 
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The Boot and Shoe Industry 


Wage rates for this industry, as indicated 
by the index, had increased 94-2 per cent 
by 1947 over comparable rates in 1939. 
The largest annual increase was recorded in 
1947. 


Annual 
Percentage 

Year Index Change 
LOS Orr an re 100.0 — 
LOA) Prieta aesta tees 106.2 6.2 
US 2 i ee a 123.2 16.0 
Le ye eta one Sa. 135.0 9.6 
1 i aes eae Te 141.7 5.0 
HAE Sve i, Serie ee 142.6 6 
OAT Repro AM cat ORAS 150.1 Oro 
LOAD Rae te Oe hare, 164.0 9.3 
COAT ae Ho, paoee 194.2 18.4 


Wage rates in 1947 for the principal 
occupations in the Boot and Shoe Industry 
in Canada were 11 to 16 cents higher than 
in 1946. Increases for stitchers, male and 
female, averaged 11 cents per hour; 
machine operators and treers showed an 
increase of 13 cents over 1946, with a rise 
of 16 cents in the average rate for sole 
layers. For details of 1947 average rates 
by occupation and by area, see page 50 of 
Report No. 30, Wage Rates and Hours of 
Labour in Canada, 1947, issued as a supple- 
ment to the October, 1948, issue of the 
Lasour GAZETTE. 

In making this analysis of working con- 
ditions, returns from 134 boot and shoe 
factories, employing some 13,800 factory 
workers at the time of the survey, were 
used (Table XI). More than one-half of 
the factories and workers were located in 
the province of Quebec. 

Of the returns used, the size of the estab- 
lishments ranged between seven factory 
workers in one plant to another employing 
over 500 workers. Eighty-seven of the 133 
factories employed less than 100 workers 
each and averaged 51. Fifteen factories 
employed more than 200 workers each and 
these averaged 320 per factory. 





Collective Agreements.—Generally speak- 
ing, Quebec factories came directly under 
the Joint Committee of the Boot and Shoe 
Industry which was established under the 
Quebec Collective Agreement Act. Workers 
of several Quebec factories were under 
agreements with local branches of the 
National Federation of Leather and Shoe 
Workers of Canada, affiliated with Canadian 
and Catholic Confederation of Labour, the 
Boot and Shoe Workers Union (AFL-TLC) 
or an independent union, “L’Association 
des Travailleurs en. Chaussures Inc.”. 
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The two main unions represented in this 
industry in Ontario and Western Canada 
(18 establishments and 1,800 workers) were 
the National Union of Shoe and Leather 
Workers (CCL) and the Boot and Shoe 
Workers Union (AFL-TLC). Other than 
these two unions, there were a_ few 
employees’ associations, a directly chart- 
ered union of the AFL, and two factories 
under the Shoe Workers Union of the 
International Union of Fur and Leather 


Workers (C1O-CCL)* 


Standard Hours of Work, Table XII. 
Weekly hours ranged between 40 and 50; 
the most common hours reported were 45 
and 48 with 82 factories and 8,600 workers 
on either of these schedules. 

Fifty-seven per cent of the factories and 
nearly two-thirds of the workers were on 
a five-day week of eight to ten hours. 
One-half of the factories and 57 per cent 
of the workers on this weekly schedule 
worked nine hours per day. 

All but four of the factories working on 
six days of the week were in operation 
between three and five hours on Saturday; 
the four exceptions reported an eight-hour 
Saturday. 





Overtime Rates of Pay.—Since reports 
from the great majority of factories indi- 
cated that no overtime was worked, no 
tabular data has been shown. The most 
common rate, reported by 45 factories, was 
time and one-half after weekly hours had 
been worked; this rate was usually after 
48 hours in the week although several of 
these factories reported working a standard 
week of from 40 to 49 hours. One factory, 
employing 130 workers, reported double 
time for overtime on Sundays and holidays. 


Vacations with Pay, Table XIII.—AlI of 
the companies reporting paid vacations gave 
at least one week after a year or less of 
service. 

Although the majority of plants gave a 
maximum vacation of one week, 23 factories 
employing 3,400 workers reported giving 
two weeks, after one month to five years 
of service, mainly after one year. 


Statutory Holidays, Table XIV.—AII but 
one factory reported observing from three 
to 15 statutory holidays. Three-quarters of 
these factories, employing 70 per cent of 
the workers, did not pay for the holidays 
observed and those who did, observed 
between four and 11 and paid for one to 11. 
One-quarter of the total number of workers 
were paid for four to eight of the observed 
holidays. 





TABLE XI.—DISTRIBUTION OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND EMPLOYEES IN 
THE BOOT AND SHOE INDUSTRY, 1947 








Maritime . Western 
Canada Pecuinces Quebec Ontario Glnadae 
Totaliistablishments..%...4%..4 2a 134 4 77 49 4 
Employees: 
DOUAWO AI COMM ae lela? ce cir aes Lear 24 704 540 69 
Plant 
NE ALONE Ts ie USO Ren AS a ebol 229 4,845 2,495 182 
Perniale eases teu ee ene 6, 063 102 3,495 2,000 fs 
Total Employees............ 15, dor 300 9,044 5, 388 364 


* Includes three British Columbia and one Manitoba factory. 


TABLE XII.—STANDARD HOURS OF WORK FOR FACTORY EMPLOYEES 
IN THE BOOT AND SHOE INDUSTRY, 1947 














Maritime ‘ Western 
Canada Provinces Quebec Ontario Canada 
Standard Hours — ——. 
Estab- Estab- Estab- Estab- Estab- 
lish- | Work- | lish- | Work- | lish- | Work- | lish- | Work- | lish- | Work- 
ments ers ments ers ments ers ments ers ments ers 
WEEKLY 
A (Ree tanta mae AUD oie a 13 TEA OG) | ee eres | ene aaremee 3 §23 8 687 2 199 
ADE ON Re oop hc koe Ne 7 diel Week eneea in ae capers al | eid, 7 Fs fed ives eee WP, hee ly 
Ad (L) airmen oe Lehr tee 12 1,069 3 295 5 601 3 150 1 23 
Se Rae es ete ES, SS ara NOSOU ER reese ert ane 20 | 12,836 18 DOA DW Sane ell ee Raye er 
Over 45 and under 48......... 13 AE Ea leo ar call Wa ae eae 5 890 7 780 1 73 
AS EO Me ae a Rear 441 3,534 1 36 Bye || 8h sy 6 DA Tis | Aree aes espe eee lore 
AD (2) Bednar kee ah Ney, o.4 a DOO ie a tervontes| por omeiae a PATE level te eal bn oR 1 A ea ea 
SOtalee ee ate: 134 | 18,814 4 331 77 8,340 49 | 4,848 4 295 
Dary(3) 


Establishments on a Five- 
Day Week 





Establishn:ents on a Six-Day 








Week 
Monday to Satur- 
Triday day 

8 4 10 1,084 3 295 6 (ROG al ensrs ties legos eae 1 23 
8 8 4 334 1 36 3 QOSMB ES, Aare liciehee ceo mek eet eoss | cet ae 
84 33 and 4 4 SAGE sere Ee | eevee 1 120 2 153 il 73 
84 5 2 CIR bea eral rs Aton 1 12 1 SA eae Coe ee loeerc He 
83 1 1 SUES 1) betes ele dt leet eas ie 1 TSO 7 eee nee cl ave ees aa ell eave erate tee re ctnate 
9 3 PAUP We PALO Uo |Reeabar yey al breed 2 aye 18 1,989 2 CLG Mies OF inne ee 
9 4 16 TETEN BSR At cL apenas 16 Aa |e he wa 8 ale [he ceoncn tote tad| ie enn REM eich eS 

BLO Ca leeyeretey saree fie ct Sila 45070 4 331 46 | 4,082 5 261 2 96 





(@) Includes one factory, employing 70 workers, on a 43? hour week. 
(2) Includes one factory, employing 25 workers, on a 50-hour week. ; 
(3) In 16 cases, employees worked a half or full hour less on one or two days during the week to make up their standard 


weekly hours. 
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TABLE XIII.—VACATIONS WITH PAY FOR FACTORY WORKERS IN THE 
BOOT AND SHOE INDUSTRY, 1947 


Nors.—Of the 134 establishments covered in the survey, two, employing 73 workers, gave no infor- 
mation on vacations with pay. 


re ee Se I es Chee ee 
ooo SSS SSS S66 SSS 


Onde : Maximum Vacation 
Initial Vacation 











of One Week One Week Two Weeks 
Length of Service Required —— - ira — 
Estab- ° Ustab- Estab- 

lishments Workers lishments Workers lishments Workers 

No Specified Service 
CUNO Va i OO ea ia A RR nh at 22 (1) 3,050 6 Nic IL TOY (MORRO BCE AAR tr 
Maritime Provineces............... 1 98 1 yo at aR RANT Ra (ROR a Oe gee 
AUSICN ovcl OM COALS, GENS BN a SOE ERY 59 1,009 2 CE SARA AIRC De ALS Ute ORY ety, 
COMSAT pe Re ccs 2 oe eae eh Lata 15 1,872 3 Life Eh De Rene San a Dana Nellie Ar tes 
Western Canada........ TPC Erey arts. a 1 be aera Pt oa Wet a irda BD APOE RMI Nk ena Be Re Bi 

One to Five Months 
Gana iin CMa iG se Lah ARR 11 1,104 9 870 2 558 
CISTI G Be ry oie eee aN tie Tae Ta 8 808 8 808 1 434 
RYDTALIG ET sto ha scick hae a ee 3 296 1 62 1 124 

Siz Months 
LCE VE a be Se ee nr aM Mee pgatoens Vall a! Urn 22 31 3,314 30 3, 084 2 427 
TO DOG rk MAL A in TNR Oe 29 3,056 29 3, 056 1 356 
ORCA hole ed een 2 258 1 22th EVRA Bes de | jo) NMR: Mea 
Western: Canada ci tic Ph eueiitetat oe tou aa ential aa el etna at me Daa 1 71 
Eight and Eleven Months 
CORALS VEO AE ag)! Ok eta he te aa 2 123 1 7 if 113 
USD ERs tsicr 2 Se see en eee 1 7 1 Tilia ake Jem ane 
WNUATIOt La eek Le ce ee 1 A ETH eePre ety nb ES a oe 1 113 
One Year 
ANE iy oe heii taba ONL sce Mem OR Nally 66 6, 150 63 5,756 13 1,755 
Maritime Provinces... ea 2 197 y 1 Ga PMNS 9 IN a a 
OI] Go) SGU MALTESE I eel phan 4 OR Se 34 3,460 34 3,460 1 145 
CORT O cee te WAL Ae ee ke hans DAT 2,269 26 2,076 pe 1,610 
Western Canada c cee. 3 224 1 OPI ERA he GUase Peay Ae Uae 
Five Years 

Aparato NSrai it RENT tm Tre RAN oe Uri a tae De) Se a a 5 631 
UU AEs EINE TAI Gel OREM LO SARA ey Puta UNM IMM bP DOOM R ac Te A oP ac | Pht 3 430 
Western Canadas ue) ce ae abe Ly Cte a We ae at cacy ier ai 2 201 
fi RH OR ow eA OME ale 132 138, 741 109 10, 257 23 3, 484 





(1) Fifteen of these establishments, employing 2,313 workers, reported only one provision of 
two weeks, after one year of service in 13 cases, and after three months in two; another establishment, 
employing 280 workers gave three weeks after one year. 


TABLE XIV.—STATUTORY HOLIDAYS OBSERVED AND PAID FOR IN THE 
BOOT AND SHOE INDUSTRY, 1947 


Norts:—Of the 134 plants covered by this survey, one employing 76 workers did not observe statutory holidays. 
































Number of Holidays Observed by Plants Total 
Number 
Days Plants of 
3 4 5 6 7 8 a0) Sita ol 4 Workers 
Plants Paving For— 
Loli ay 2a nine Ger ae eee Cae AON AAT ie nUrL eC OEV gy). Oh Se SR ] Lay Neves al Ua aRys| Wana Palka bal Cal ae? 2 80 
SSEEOLICA YS 14h ume ts re cee ee Ah ire ty dws! AP ak he Lg [rater tea cP Te pales aed gee ve cca eh 5 340 
3 CiCAo A SU ee en UU ARE UE dR SN We 1 i | va | em ntil ea ley le | ee daria 3 86 
4 HU MAN RaN ota s (aaa, Rouge Were UMN Ra Dy Teese Lo | Oe eet LIGA De est oe cere etc BR C.T) BP! 3 491 
5 Rg cP as ak Dera Gr fan eet Oe cum | ae eat OLE Tele a et PA I SN Vs fare [ces oe (Bereta boi [hee 6 1,035 
6 Sarit) Rin Nadie ere a rene Manto ct TaReag ME ROP NL Arar 3 Aird Roope ca es | er al AER DA) 4 581 
8 SO Mee arr ae ithe Mice en CM RA ened cape ies esate) Ian eame Were a otha Mawel Ve oe [ves Oe Lanes tbe aa bn Go 8 1,156 
9 ae CRINGE oe os 5 Shc AOL peed Ol Eheea et ee o Late TO IRC SOR 1 ENN ie or Pres Digest is soe 1 280 
11 SOP Abbie aie TOMO ieee NINO TLR Ae As Tata Ts Cod aioe | exer en, an ee | IM Per Ad alee 1 23 
Total Plants Paying For 1--11 Holidays...}....) 1] 2] 5 RS Ge 1 | ssl aigeect ees 33 4,072 
Total Plants Not Paying For Holidays....} 2 1 CPL ME) AMR eh TRG ales 2 3 2 1 100 9, 666 
Total Plants Observing Holidays......... Selec vero elon MSreeGete tel 4atmeo ileno 2 1 133 13,738 


SESE NS oe RAEN ARN ge el al ALR A ODA WN Sh LE aD MG en 
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An analysis of the current employment situation prepared by the Research and Statistics 
Branch, Department of Labour, on the basis: of returns from the National Employment 
Service, reports from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and other official information. 


CURRENT 
EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS 


Basically sound employment conditions continued through- 
out November, although the seasonal segment of industry 
was now slackening and forcing hundreds of workers into 
the employment market. Some of, these workers were 
experiencing difficulty in finding jobs and the number 
registered with the National Employment Service had risen 
to 140,000 by the end of November. Reduced logging 
activity had prevented many from obtaining their usual 
employment in the woods this year. Apart from the 
seasonal aspect, however, employment forecasts recently 
prepared by the Department of Labour indicated that 
Canada may look forward to sustained economic activity 
with attendant high employment at least until the end of 


the first quarter of 1949. 


The over-all employment — situation 
continued favourable during November, 
although a temporary surplus of workers 
had begun to develop with the decline in 
seasonal activity. The number of appli- 
cants registered at employment offices 
mounted rapidly with 140,000 on file at the 
end of the month. This represented an 
increase of 38,000 during the November 
five-week period. Farm workers, and 
numerous unskilled labourers from railway, 
highway, and other construction work were 
now looking for winter work. Many had 
already found jobs in logging, mining, and 
various types of heavy industry but oppor- 
tunities in these industries were now very 
scarce. The log cut was substantially 
lower than last year because of heavy 
pulpwood inventories and uncertain foreign 
markets, and the consequent decline in job 
opportunities made the seasonal outlook 
somewhat cloudy for the next few months. 

Apart from seasonal influences, however, 
the trend in employment is still upwards 
in most industrial groups, according to fore- 
casts made by the Department of Labour 
on the basis of opinions of leading busi- 
nessmen. Nevertheless, the expansion of 
employment during the six months ending 
April 1, 1949, will be on a much smaller 
scale than that which prevailed since early 
1946. In part, the slower expansion rate 
will be caused by a softening of the 
domestic market, as in the case of radios 
and household furniture, and by declines in 
the export market, which will affect ship- 


building and sawmills. In certain other 
industries, increased production resulting 
from expanded capacity and new machinery 
has intensified competition, and employers 
are laying off workers in some instances. 
The industrial relations record for 1948 
has been very satisfactory. By the end of 
November, new agreements had _ been 
successfully negotiated in nearly all leading 
industries with a minimum of strike action. 
Time lost through strikes to date in 1948 
had amounted to only one-third of the 
loss sustained in the same period last year. 
Only 37,000 workers had been involved in 
strike action as against 94,000 in the same 
period last year and 137,000 in 1946. Wage 
increases were granted in many industries, 
with labour income showing a gain of 14 
per cent over the comparable 1947 total. 


Agriculture 


Demand for farm workers was negligible 
during November and many hands had 
left to find jobs in the city and the bush. 
Others, having completed their fall plough- 
ing, had turned to fuel cutting on their 
own land. The two-year contract to engage 
in agriculture expired for approximately 
3,000 Polish veterans during November. 
From a questionnaire sent to these men 
to ascertain their intention concerning 
employment, it was found that, of the 1,700 
who answered, 57 per cent intended to 
remain in agriculture although 14 per cent 
of these will withdraw from farm work 
during the coming winter. 
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An interesting study was recently made 
by the Department of Agriculture on the 
trend toward mechanization in agriculture, 
and its resultant effects on labour require- 
ments. It was pointed out that higher cash 
and net income accruing to Canadian 
farms in recent years has led to increased 
purchase of farm machinery. Sales of such 
items as combines, hay balers, tractors, corn 
pickers, forage crop harvesters, have in- 
creased sharply in the past few years. This 
has had a marked effect on reducing the 
labour required for certain operations. For 
instance, the man-hours required per ton 
for handling hay by a new type of hay 
baler are estimated at 2-4, as compared with 
3°5 for hand loading and 2:5 hours where 
a hay loader was used; corn picking 
machines reduced the man-hours required 
by over 50 per cent as compared, with hand 
labour. 


Non-Agricultural Industry 


The index of industrial production during 
the month of September had already in- 
creased to 183-3 (base 1935-39=100) and 
if the seasonal pattern of 1947 is followed 
industrial production will continue upward, 
to reach its peak in October. Employment 
in general usually traces a similar pattern. 
At October 1, the index of reported indus- 
trial employment, as published by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, reached 
202-6, based on the year 1926 as equalling 
100. This index compared with 201.8 at 
the beginning of September. 

Wage boosts and longer hours of work 
during September noticeably augmented the 
weekly earnings of hourly paid workers in 
manufacturing. During the same month, 
the cost of living remained stationary; as 
a result, real wages of manufacturing 
employees increased appreciably over the 
period. The preliminary index of real 
wages (av. 1946—100) stood at 104:3 at 
the beginning of October. 


Logging employment was reaching its 
seasonal peak during November. Current 
operations, however, were considerably 
below the record levels attained during the 
1947-8 season. The drop was chiefly 
attributed to three factors: the large 
inventories of pulpwood accumulated by 
heavy cutting in the winter of 1947-48; 
reduced orders for timber from the United 
Kingdom, resulting in a smaller cut in the 
Maritimes and the Gaspé; the break in 
prices for lower grade lumber, which was 
especially felt in British Columbia. 

Little difficulty was experienced in 
recruiting sufficient woods labour in Eastern 
Canada this season. Suitable workers 
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appeared to be in good supply in almost 
all areas with some camps reporting a 
surplus of help. Labour turnover had 
dropped markedly. Excellent cutting 
weather had enabled work to _ proceed 
rapidly and some operators were already 
completing their cutting schedules. A ten 
per cent wage increase was granted to 
30,000 pulpwood workers in Northern 
Ontario at the beginning of the season, 
but in some parts of Quebec wage cuts 
had taken place. 

Slackening in general activity in British 
Columbia during October and November 
had increased the supply of workers avail- 
able for woods work and few openings were 
now available. The logging work force was 
also more stable with fewer persons shifting 
from job to job within the industry. The 
latter development was partly accredited to 
the recent wage increases, although the 
growing scarcity of jobs elsewhere also was 
a factor. 


Labour demand in the mining industry 
during the fall of 1948 was lower than at 
any time for several years. Although the 
industry as a whole was working at capacity, 
most mines reported that they were now 
adequately staffed. This condition was 
general in all regions and applied to all 
three types of mining, coal, metallic, and 
non-metallic. Displaced Persons had done 
much towards easing the situation with 278 
entering during November, bringing the 
number absorbed by the industry to 2,532. 

Indications were that mines were becom- 
ing more selective in their labour require- 
ments, both in regard to labourers and to 
qualified miners. Only a light demand 
existed during November for beginners and 
labourers. Labour turnover was much lower 
and this kept replacement vacancies numeri- 
cally small. In addition, hydro-electric 
power shortages had caused some interrup- 
tions in production in northern Quebec and 
Ontario mines, and hiring activity had 
shown a greater than seasonal decline. 

Average weekly wages in the mining 
industry topped all other industrial groups 
with the exception of the transportation 
industry. Average weekly wages totalled 
$50.91 in mining at the beginning of October 
as against an average of $41.67 for the nine 
leading industries in Canada. Within the 
mining industry itself, the weekly pay 
ranged from the high of $53.41 in metallic 
ores to $45.83 in the non-metallic group. 


In the manufacturing industries, the 
shortage of hydro-electric power in Ontario 
and Quebec spotlighted the industrial 
picture during November. While actual 
lay-offs were few in number and of short 


duration, many firms were forced to revise 
working schedules to include week-end work 
and night shifts. Some firms installed 
generating plants to meet the emergency. 
By the end of the month, however, and 
owing to heavy rainfalls, the situation had 
greatly improved, and in most areas it was 
expected that power restrictions would be 
eliminated for the remainder of the year. 

Employment in manufacturing was run- 
ning about four per cent above 1947 levels. 
Among the various sub-groups indicating 
the most extensive increases in employment 
over the year were primary iron and steel, 
agricultural implements, artificial silk and 
silk goods, and beverages. Slight decreases 
were reported in leather, furniture, rubber, 
automobiles, and steel shipbuilding and 
repairing. 

On the average, weekly earnings had 
increased by more than $4 during the past 
year. In several industries, earnings at the 
beginning of October were at or near the 
$50 mark. Included in the higher-paying 
industry groups were employees in non- 
metallic mineral plants ($52.31); automo- 
biles ($53.65); primary iron and. - steel 
($51.17); and pulp and paper ($57.04). 


The 1948 construction season was drawing 
to a close during November, setting another 
record year both in volume of work com- 
pleted and in the number of workers 
employed. At the seasonal peak, nearly 
325,000 persons were reported as working in 
the industry. The value of contracts 
awarded in the first eleven months of the 
year totalled $898 million, an increase of 
$215 million over the same period in 1947. 

Reports received from all regions during 
November indicated that contractors 
throughout the country were rushing their 
jobs to completion and finishing off outside 
work before freeze-up. Many projects were 
being roughed in so that interior work 
could be carried on during the winter 
months. Exceptionally fine weather in all 
regions but the Pacific during November 
allowed work to be carried on at a very 
high level. Highway construction was gen- 
erally completed before the end of the 
month. The demand for unskilled labour 
slackened during November but skilled 
workers were still being hired. 

Although the general average of earnings 
reported by the Dominion Bureau _ of 
Statistics for highway, railway and building 
construction and maintenance at October 1 
stood at only $40.41, this was appreciably 
lower than that received by persons in the 
specialized construction trades. The follow- 
ing are estimates of hourly wage rate ranges 
in the more important construction trades 


in the larger cities during the fall months 
of 1948: bricklayers, $1.40-$1.75; carpenters, 
$1.25-$1.55 ; electricians, $1.35-$1.75; painters, 
$1.15-$1.45; plasterers, $1.40-$1.80; plumbers, 
$1.11-$1.60; labourers, common, $0.70-$0.90; 
labourers (skilled) $0.85-$1. 


Trade establishments were entering their 
busy season as Christmas shopping was 
getting under way. Orders for temporary 
help were coming into employment offices 
although the reporting was not heavy. The 
general expansion of staff which had taken 
place since the end of the war was expected 
to enable many stores to handle the 
Christmas rush without a large increase in 
the working force. The heaviest labour 
requirements for the coming’ season 
appeared to be in the larger department 
stores. . 

The mild weather this fall was reflected 
in slow movement of goods in some lines. 
Fuel and ‘clothing stocks were particularly 
affected with few of the usual fall and 
winter purchases taking place. Fruit and 
vegetable sales, however, had improved as 
United: States produce again entered the 
market; at the beginning of November, the 
embargo which had been in effect for almost 
a year was removed on many of the 
restricted items. 

Service industries were benefiting from 
the increased flow of workers and as a 
result labour requirements In many rest- 
aurants and hotels had fallen off appreci- 
ably. Hospital sub-staffs also had relatively 
few labour needs, although the chief factor 
causing the improvement here had been 
the absorption of Displaced Persons. The 
entrance of immigrants into domestic 
service, however, had not as yet materially 
reduced labour needs. The shortage of 
permanent domestic help is still great with 
many of the successful placements tending 
to strengthen the number of requests for 
such help. Almost 6,000 domestic workers, 
including all classes of service workers, had 
been brought to Canada from European 
camps by the end of November. 

Demand for temporary Post Office clerks 
and carriers increased during November in 
anticipation of the Christmas rush. Pref- 
erence was being given to veterans wherever 
possible. 


Employment Service Activities 


In line with the seasonal trend, registra- 
tions at employment offices were rapidly 
increasing in number. The majority of 
those registering in October and early 
November had passed through the offices 
to jobs in logging, mining, construction, 


and heavy industry. By mid-November, 
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however, most industries had obtained their 
complement of workers, and applications on 
file were speedily mounting. At December 
2, the number unplaced totalled 140,000, 
indicating a 38,000 increase for the 
November five-week period. 


Persons applying for work during 


November were largely in the unskilled 


categories. Mild weather had sustained 
outdoor activity remarkably well and as a 
result skilled tradesmen in construction, and 
water and highway transportation were still 
on the job. Construction labourers, how- 
ever, were being released since few projects 
were begun during the month; the earlier 
stages of construction provide the bulk of 
work for unskilled help. Many farm 
workers were still on file; the dearth of 
logging openings this year had decidedly 
slowed down the absorption of these 
workers. Extra gang labourers from rail- 
ways now being released were also seeking 
manual work. 

Scattered lay-offs occurred’ in the seasonal 
segment of some manufacturing industries, 
particularly food, pulp and paper, and 
sawmills. Softening market conditions in 
sawmill operations accentuated the seasonal 
decline with lay-offs tending to be larger 
and of longer duration than in 1947. 
Hydro-electric power shortages caused some 
lay-offs in Central Canada, although workers 
were being re-hired by early December. 
Inefficient staff was being weeded out in 
some establishments and this added to the 
stream of those entering employment 
offices. 


Jobs suitable for the class of applicant 
available at employment offices had fallen 
off markedly. Logging, which usually offers 
a strong support for winter employment, 
was operating at a much lower level. 
During the three heaviest recruiting months 
for woods work—August, September and 
October—22,000 Openings were received at 
employment offices as against 43,000 in the 
same period in 1947. This had particularly 
affected the Province of Quebec where 
logging is a very important source of winter 
employment. Hiring of construction work- 
men had been falling off since early in 
November. The mining industry had satis- 
fied its demands earlier in the season and 
hiring was now negligible. Manufacturing 
firms in general were adequately staffed in 
the unskilled and semi-skilled classifications. 

Full employment continued for practically 
all tradesmen, however. Trained workers 
who did enter the labour market were 
usually readily placed. If jobs could not 
be found locally, the workers were usually 
quickly paced through clearance. Neverthe- 
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less, the easier labour situation had brought 
about a tightening in employers’ specifica- 
tions for help, and some workers, who 
previously would have fallen into the 
classification of skilled men, will now be 
grouped among semi-skilled workers. 


Indicative of the easier situation, not only 
did placements drop off but fewer hirings 
were of a permanent nature. Placements 
of more than seven days duration had 
dropped to 85 per cent of all hirings 
during October. In August, they had 
accounted for 88 per cent. 


The current situation showed a marked 
deterioration over that of 1947. Unplaced 
applicants were already 17,000 higher than 
in the previous year, with the level reported 
at the November month-end comparable to 
that at the end of December, 1947. Unfilled 
vacancies had fallen to the lowest level in 
the history of National Employment Ser- 
vice. This statistical picture, however, gave 
only a limited view of the complete employ- 
ment situation. Although the seasonal out- 
look was somewhat cloudy, nevertheless 
employment was running at higher levels 
than ever before for the season. A survey 
of leading business men undertaken by the 
Department of Labour indicated that aside 
from the seasonal aspect, employment 
would continue to push cyclically upward 
during the first quarter of 1949. 


Because of the current need for job- 
orders, the work of the Employer Rela- 
tions Section of the Employment Service 
is of special importance at this time. 
Having developed since the end of the war, 
the Employer Relations Section was created 
specifically to be the liaison between the 
Service and employers. All employers’ 
orders (excepting Special Placements) are 
received through this section. A field staff, 
which visits employers regularly, supple- 
ments the contacts by telephone and mail. 
Visits are timed both to check regularly 
on employers’ needs and to take account 
of seasonal requirements and emergency 
demands. 

In order to obtain the greatest number 
of orders, soliciting of jobs is concentrated 
mainly on the largest employers of labour. 
As the winter season approaches, seasonally 
active industries such as_ transportation 
companies and municipal offices are visited 
regularly in order to obtain orders for snow 
shovelling and street cleaning work. The 
progress of industrial projects is carefully 
watched in order to uncover potential jobs. 
This aspect of the work is particularly 
important at this time when many new 
plants are reaching the completion stage. 


Demand for workers in itself is still 
relatively elastic. If a promising worker is 
available, many employers are willing to 
hire him although no particular vacancy 
may exist in the industry. Employer rela- 
tions officers consequently endeavour to 
create vacancies by working back from the 
applicants registering at the office. Appli- 
cants on file and in clearance are carefully 
scrutinized by the officers and outstanding 
applications are brought to the notice of 
interested employers. 

Employment offices during the fall and 
winter months are faced with the fact that, 
with the competition for jobs increasing, 
more workers will supplement their applica- 
tion at employment offices with a direct 
approach to employers. To counteract this 
tendency, employer relations officials recog- 
nize that it is increasingly important at this 
time to “sell” the Service to employers. 

A large proportion of the applicants 
registering at employment offices were 
claiming unemployment insurance, although 
during October, the latest month for which 
statistics are available, benefit payments 
were still at a low level. During the month, 
50,000 persons received benefits under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act. At the end 
of the month there were 55,000 (before 
qualification for benefit had been deter- 
mined) claims for payment on file. 


Placements were falling off at Executive 
and Professional offices but since fewer 
persons were registering for work the 
number unplaced remained at approxi- 
mately the same level throughout Novem- 
ber. At November 25, the latest date 
available, 2,128 men and 437 women were 
unplaced at the five regional offices. 

Offices reported that in general industry 
was fairly well staffed in regard to admin- 
istrative and executive personnel. Orders 
being reported stipulated high qualifications 
and employers were willing to wait for 
suitable help rather than accept a poorly 
qualified worker. Uncertainties surrounding 
the hydro-electric power situation had 
deterred the reporting of jobs in some firms 
in Ontario. Requirements in the adminis- 
trative field were relatively small with staff 
changes now being postponed to some 
extent until the New Year. At the end of 
November, unfilled vacancies at Executive 
and Professional offices totalled 1,077. 

The campaign to find jobs for university 
students for the summer of 1949 was now 
well under way. Students were already 
being registered in most universities and, 
except in a few instances, registrations were 
expected to be completed before Christmas. 
Early in December, some 12,000 employers 


were being canvassed by mail to report 
openings which would be available for 
graduates and under-graduates when the 
university year ends. It was estimated that 
in the 1947-8 season 5,000 permanent and 
18,000 summer jobs were obtained for 
university students through the efforts of 
the Executive and Professional and local 
employment offices. 


Regional Analysis 


The labour surplus in the Maritime 
region was seasonally increasing during 
November. Construction work had begun 
to taper off, although mild weather had 
extended the season well on into November. 
Agriculture was very slack and many 
workers had moved to the cities to find 
work. Nevertheless, employment conditions 
were more favourable than at the same 
time last year, despite the fact that oppor- 
tunities for seasonal workers in logging were 
considerably fewer. 

Logging activity was being carried on at 
a much reduced scale this year and 
employment had dropped accordingly. The 
uncertain market for soft lumber and the 
general expectation of falling prices were 
largely responsible for the slack. Seasonal 
lay-offs in the industry were expected to 
begin by the end of December as some 
operators anticipated completing their 
schedules by that time. 

In the transportation industry, however, 
the outlook was bright. Port activity 
particularly showed an advance during 
November. The difficult situation caused 
by the diversion of ships to Halifax from 
strike-bound United States ports cleared up 
by the end of the month, after giving rise 
to decisions and counter-decisions concern- 
ing their unloading (see p. 53). Winter 
activity was expected to be carried on at 
a high level. As usual, all wheat ship- 
ments would be passing through the ports 
of Halifax and Saint John after ice closed 
the port of Montreal early in December. 
This year the outlook was further bright- 
ened with the announcement of several new 
sailings being planned for the Maritime 
ports. 

Coal mines were operating steadily but 
no expansion in employment was expected 
until the collective agreement at present 
under negotiation has been signed. 


Employment in the Quebec region was 
well sustained for the time of year in all 
industrial groups except logging. The 
decline in woods work had materially 
affected the number registering for work 
at employment offices and unplaced’ appli- 
cants at the beginning of December were 
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8,000 higher than at the same time last 
year. However, apart from the current 
difficulty of finding jobs for the seasonal 
workers who normally turned to woods 
work, employment conditions were basically 
sound. The labour force had increased to 
a greater extent in Quebec than in all other 
regions during the past year. This was 
attributed to the addition of Maritime 
workers and immigrants, as well as the 
normal growth in population. Most of 
these workers filled specific industrial needs 
and enabled the expansion of industries 
where suitable labour had previously been 
unobtainable. 

The hydro situation improved somewhat 
toward the end of November as rainfalls 
raised the water level and eased the short- 
age of power. Mining areas substituted 
diesel power and thus maintained produc- 
tion. The aluminum industry at Chicoutimi 
however, was more seriously affected and 
lay-offs occurred. 

Employment in manufacturing was gener- 
ally steady. Textile plants showed in- 
creased employment with labour turnover 
at its lowest level in several years. Heavy 
industry was very active; locomotive 
contracts for one large Montreal firm 
guaranteed full employment of its present 
staff until the end of 1949. Shipbuilding in 
Sorel continued at full strength but winter 
lay-offs were scheduled for December. 
Meat-packing plants were past their seasonal 
peak and plants were not hiring replace- 
ments. 


In the Ontario region, mild weather had 
sustained construction activity at a high 
level but had adversely affected many 
industries by prolonging the hydro power 
shortage. The downward seasonal move- 
ment in employment increased during 


November although employment conditions ~ 


in general were still good. All industries 
but logging had expanded employment over 
the past year. 

The shortage of hydro-electric power had 
brought about comparatively few lay-offs, 
although there was some loss of production 
and hours worked. By the end of the 
month, most firms had adjusted working 
hours or working days to meet the emer- 
gency. Labour demand was affected as 
few firms were hiring more workers while 
the shortage continued. Heavy rainfalls at 
the end of the month and greater use of 
diesel-operated generators had greatly eased 
the situation, and most power cut-offs were 
relaxed early in December. 

Manufacturing firms were working at 
capacity where power and material supplies 
would permit. Steel shortages prevented 


further expansion in some plants. The 
automobile industry at Windsor was re- 
tooling machinery for the 1949 models and 
the usual lay-offs were in progress; at 
Oshawa, similar large lay-offs were scheduled 
for December but re-hiring would begin 
progressively within a month. 

The navigation season on the Great 
Lakes was due to close on December iy, 
and demand for seamen was light by the 
end of November. Activity was greatly 
accelerated during November as insurance 
rates on grain shipments would rise on 
December 1, and shippers were endeavour- 


ing to get shipments through to avoid the 
extra cost 


Normal employment conditions were 
reported for the Prairie region during 
November. Workers were moving into 
cities from rural areas and’ general labour 
requirements in most industries were now 
easily filled. Meat-packing plants were well 
staffed for peak operations. Flour mills 
were working at capacity and no further 
shutdowns were anticipated despite the 
weakness in export markets. 

Farm labour demand was slight. The 
Polish veterans, with specialized skills, who 
had completed their two-year contract in 
agriculture were gradually being filled into 
their own trades. A fair number were 
remaining with their present employer while 
others were leaving farm work for the 
winter with the intention of returning in 
the spring. 

Construction activity held up remarkably 
well, owing to unusually mild weather. 
Projects already closed in will maintain a 
good volume of employment for skilled 
tradesmen during the winter. In view of 
the predicted power shortage, the Manitoba 
Government will undertake the construction 
of a $20,000,000 power project at Pine Falls 
on the Winnipeg River. This project will 
be completed in 1952 and will provide 
employment for about 600 men. 


The usual seasonal decline in employ- 
ment was well under way in the Pacific 
region during November and the labour 
surplus rose sharply. Construction, fishing, 
and logging were slowing down for the 
winter months. In addition to these 
normal trends, weak market conditions 
forced small logging operations to close at 
an earlier date, and caused cut-backs in 
sawmill and shingle mill employment during 
November. In addition, the influx of 
transient workers from the Prairies was still 
heavy, despite newspaper publicity as to 
employment conditions during the winter 
season. 
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The labour surplus was concentrated 
primarily in the urban areas. Vancouver 
and New Westminster accounted for 72 per 
cent of all unplaced applicants in the region 
at the end of November. The British 
Columbia Government was concerned with 
the possibility of decentralizing business and 
industry. Approximately 80 per cent of the 
population of the Province is centred in the 
lower mainland near Vancouver and the 


southern part of Vancouver Island; the 
trend in this direction has been intensified 
during recent years, especially toward 
greater concentration of industry and popu- 
lation near Vancouver. Governmental plans 
were aimed at developing the industrial 
wealth of the hinterland and encouraging 
settlement to ease the congestion in the 
southwest section of the Province. 


PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING” 


Cost-of-Living Index 


There was no change in Canada’s official 
cost-of-living index between October 1 and 
November 1. This interruption came after 
a series of 21 consecutive increases dating 
from January, 1947. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
places the November 1 index at 159-6, 
unchanged from October 1, but 16-0 points 


above November 1 last year. From August, . 


1939, to November this year the increase 
was 58.3 per cent. 
The food index fell 


from 205:4 on 


October 1 to 204-7 on November 1 as. 


declines in meats and vegetables over- 
balanced further increases in egg prices; 
other food groups showed no appreciable 
changes. The decline in foods exactly 
balanced small advances in four other 
budget groups. 

Home furnishings and services moved up 
from 165-1 to 166-0, clothing from 181-0 
to 181-5, fuel and light from 128-8 to 129-0, 





*See Tables F-1 to F-6. 
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and miscellaneous items from 124-4 to 
124-6. The rent series is computed at 
approximately quarterly intervals and the 
next reckoning will be for December 1; 
the latest figure is 121-0. 


Cost of Living in Eight Cities 


Cost-of-living index movements for eight 
regional cities were mixed between 
October 1 and November 1, 1948. 
Higher food indexes were recorded for the 
Prairie cities while at other centres losses 
occurred. Among other groups, higher 
index levels predominated for clothing and 
home furnishings and services and at a few 
centres several sub-sections of the miscel- 
laneous index were higher also. Composite 
city index changes between October 1 and 
November 1 were as follows: Halifax —0-2 
points to 152-0; Saint John —0-2 to 156-2; 
Montreal —0:6 to 162:°5; Toronto —0-2 
to 155:2; Winnipeg -+0:2 to 153-0; 
Saskatoon +0°5 to 162-3; Edmonton +0:3 
to 154-2 and Vancouver —0-2 to 161-1. 
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Wholesale Prices, October, 1948 


The general index of wholesale prices 
rose 1:0 to 159-2 (base 1926—100) between 
September and October, 1948. Six of the 
eight major groups were firmer. Wood, 
wood products and paper rose 4:5 points 
to 193-8 reflecting sharp increases in fir 
and cedar lumber and cedar shingles. In 
the non-ferrous metals group strength in 
silver and zinc was responsible for a gain 
of 4-1 points to 159-9. Higher prices 
for cotton yarn, burlap bags and carpets 
advanced fibres, textiles and textile products 
0-9 to 160-7, while vegetable products rose 
0-5 to 139-0 when higher quotations for 
oats, barley, rye, oranges, lemons and hay 
outweighed lower prices for millfeeds and 
cornmeal. A gain of 0°3 to 165-3 in the 
iron and steel group reflected strength in 
hardware items, while higher sulphur prices 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS™ 


Canada, November, 1948 


The time loss due to strike activity in 
Canada during November, 1948, was the 
lowest recorded for any month since 
February, 1946. There was a slight decline 
in the number of strikes and lockouts in 
existence during the current month, as 
compared with the previous month and 
with November, 1947, but in both com- 
parisons sharp decreases were recorded in 
the number of workers involved and in 
the resulting time loss. For the first eleven 
months of this year the figures are substan- 
tially below those for the same period last 
year, the number of strikes being about 
three-fifths of last year’s total, while the 
number of workers involved and the time 
loss are both about. one-third of last year’s 
totals. ! 

Preliminary figures for November, 1948, 
show 20 strikes and lockouts in existence, 
involving 3,307 workers, with a time loss of 
16,000 man-working days, as compared with 
23 strikes in October, 1948, with 7,310 
workers involved and a time loss of 87,223 
days. In November, 1947, there were 29 
strikes, involving 14,775 workers, with a 
time loss of 119,701 days. 

For the first eleven months of this year, 
preliminary figures show 144 strikes and 
lockouts, involving 39,439 workers, with a 
time loss of 879,466 days. For the similar 
period last year there were 228 strikes, 





* See Tables G-1 and G-2. 
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moved the non-metallic minerals group up 
0:2 to 137:3. Two groups worked lower. 
The animal products series declined 0-9 to 
177-5 when recessions in livestock and fresh 
meats outweighed seasonal strength in eggs, 
and a drop of 0:6 to 126-2 in the chemical 
group reflected lower prices for soap and 
tartaric acid. Shellac and direct black 
prices were firmer. © 

An index for Canadian farm products 
prices at wholesale weakened 0:5 to 142-9 
between September and October due mainly 
to lower animal product prices. The index 
for animal products dropped 1:7 points to 
186-7 as decreases occurred for livestock, 
hides and skins and raw wool. These out- 
weighed an upturn in eggs. Over the same 
period field product prices rose 0:3 to 116-8, 
reflecting increases for rye, oats, barley, 
potatoes, onions and hay. 


involving 102,670 workers, with a time loss 
of 2,375,081 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in November, 1948, was -02 per 
cent of the estimated working time, as 
compared with -11 per cent in October, 
1948; +15 per cent in November, 1947; 
-10 per cent for the first eleven months 
of 1948; and -28 per cent for the first 
eleven months of 1947. 


Of the 20 strikes recorded for November, 
1948, two were settled in favour of the 
workers, six in favour of the employers, 
two were compromise settlements and three 
were indefinite in result, work being 
resumed pending final settlement. At the 
end of the month seven strikes were 
recorded as unterminated. 


The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph 
nor does it include strikes about which 
information has been received indicating 
that employment conditions are no longer 
affected but which the unions concerned 
have not declared terminated. Strikes of 
this nature which are still in progress are: 
compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, Man., which 
commenced on November 8, 1945, and at 
Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., Edmonton, 
Alta., and Vancouver, B.C., on May 30, 
1946; soft drink factory workers at 
Edmonton, Alta., December 1, 1947; print- 


ing pressmen at Toronto, Ont., December 
15, 1947; costume jewellery factory workers 
at Toronto, Ont., April 29, 1948; coal 


miners, Edmonton District, Alta., January 
13, 1948; and seamen, Great Lakes and St. 
Lawrence River, June 6, 1948. 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerre from month 
to month. Statistics given in the annual 
review, issued as a supplement to the 
Lasour Gazerte for April, 1948, and in this 
article are taken from the government 
publications of the countries concerned. 


Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages beginning 
in September, 1948, was 103 and 13 were 
still in progress from the previous month, 
making a total of 116 during the month. 
In all stoppages of work in progress in the 
period there were 14,500 workers involved 
and a time loss of 42,000 working days was 
caused. 

Of the 103 stoppages which began during 
September, six arose out of demands for 
advances in wages; 29 over other wage 
questions; three on questions as to working 


hours; 


21 on questions respecting the 
employment of particular classes or persons; 
42 on other questions respecting working 
arrangements; and two were on questions 
of trade union principle. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for October, 1948, 
show 240 strikes and lockouts beginning in 
the month, in which 110,000 workers were 
involved. The time loss for all strikes and 
lockouts in progress during the month was 
2,000,000 man-days. Corresponding figures 
for September, 1948, are 250 strikes and 
lockouts, involving 160,000 workers, with a 
time loss of 2,400,000 days. 


New Zealand 


Figures. for the Ist quarter of 1948 show 
25 strikes involving, directly and indirectly, 
8,749 workers and causing'a time loss of 
11,913 man-days. For the 2nd quarter of 
the year these figures are 22 strikes with 
4.363 workers directly and _ indirectly 
involved and a time loss of 25,008 man- 
days. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA 


Third Quarter of 1948 


There were 376 industrial fatalities in 
the third quarter of 1948 according to the 
latest reports received by the Department 
of Labour. In the previous three months 
there were 322 including 32 in a supple- 
mentary list. The accidents recorded are 
those which involved persons gainfully 
employed, during the course of or arising 
out of their employment and _ include 
deaths which resulted from industrial 
diseases as reported by the provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards. 

During the quarter under review there 
were five industrial accidents which resulted 


in the death of three or more persons in 


each case. On July 22 five riggers were 
drowned in the Ottawa River, Ontario, when 
a section of a bridge fell into the river. 
Three seamen shipping out from Quebec 
were drowned in France on July 24 when 
their boat was swamped.* On July 30 five 


men were drowned at Cap aux Oies, Quebec, 
when their lifeboat sank. The capsizings of 
boats were responsible for the drowning 
of four fire fighters on August 8 in the 
Wanapitei River, Ontario, and the drowning 
of five woodsmen in Gibson’s Lake, New 
Brunswick, on September 16. 

Statistics on industrial fatalities are 
compiled from reports received from the 
provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards, 
the Board of Transport Commissioners, and 
certain other official sources. Newspaper 
reports are also used to supplement these 
data. 

Grouped by industries the largest number 
of fatalities, 73, was recorded in manufac- 
turing of which 21 occurred in saw and 
planing mills, and 20 in iron, steel and 





* Accidents to seamen occurring outside of Can- 
ada are listed under the province from which craft 
were operated. 
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products. During the previous quarter 60 
fatalities occurred in manufacturing includ- 
ing 19 in the iron and steel products group 
and 15 in saw and planing mills. 

There were 69 fatalities recorded in trans- 
portation and public utilities as compared 
with 50 in the previous quarter. Fatalities 
in water transportation numbered 30 while 
there were 18 in steam railways. In the 
previous quarter there were 29 in steam 
railways and 7 in water transportation. 

Of the 37 fatalities in the mining group, 
23 were in metalliferous mining. In the 
previous quarter there were 47 in the 


mining group of which 31 were in 
metalliferous mining. 
The number of fatalities in logging 


decreased from 50 to 31. Fatalities in the 
construction industry increased from 46 in 
the second quarter to 62 in the third 
quarter of 1948. Increases in the number 


\ 


7 


of recorded fatalities occurred also in agri- 
culture from 20 to 41 and in service from 
29 to 30. 

The most important cause of fatalities 
was moving trains, water-craft and other 
vehicles which caused 126 industrial fatali- 
ties during the quarter as compared with 
79 in the previous quarter. 

Falling objects caused 43 deaths, and falls 
of persons 70. Industrial diseases, infection 
and other causes resulted in 38 deaths while 
dangerous substances caused 42 deaths. 

The largest number of industrial fatalities 
was in Ontario where there were 122. In 
Quebec there were 89 and in British 
Columbia 68. 

During the quarter under review there 
were 127 fatalities in July, 137 in August 
and 112 in September. 





* See Tables H-1 and H-2. 





SELECTED PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
IN LIBRARY OF THE DEPARTMENT 


OF LABOUR, OTTAWA 


The Publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the Publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed, free of charge, 
by making application to the Librarian, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. Applica- 
tions for loans should give the number 
(numeral) of the publication desired and 
the month in which it was listed in the 
Lasour GAZETTE. 


Blueprints 


1. DwicHt, CartTon. Reading Blue- 
prints in the Machine Industries. New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1943. Pp. 144. 

2. Kenney, JosepH E. Blueprint Reading 
for the Building Trades. New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1944. 
Bplg3. 

3. Werr, JoHN J. Blueprint Reading for 
the Machine Trades. New York, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1941. Pp. 80. 


Economic Conditions 


4. Lissner, Witu. Survey by The New 
York Times of Labour Costs and Produc- 
teity in the American Economy. New 
York, 1948. Pp. 5. Cut front The New 
York Times of August 26, 27 and 30, 1948. 
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5. Morgan, JosepH THEODORE. 
and Employment. 


Income 
New York, Prentice- 


Hall, 1947. Pp. 280. 
6. NationaL Inpustr1aL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. The Conference Board presents a 


Symposium on America’s Mineral Resource 
Position. New York, 1948. Pp. 40. 

7. US. Coneress. Jornt ComMMITTEE ON 
THE Economic Report. Report of the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Reports on the 
January, 1948, Economic Report of the 
President. Washington, G.P.O., 1948. 
Pp. 69. 


Industrial Relations 


8. THe Bureau or NationaAL AFFAIRS. 
Labor Arbitration Reports; Awards of 
Arbitrators Reports of Fact-Finding Boards 
Court Decisions on Labor Arbitration. 
Volume 10. Washington, 1948. Pp. 1078. 

9. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Company Medical and Health 
Programs, by Ethel M. Spears. New York, 
1948. Pp. 72. 

10. Roacu, Bruce. Required Arbitration 
of Labor Disputes, by Bruce Roach and 
Ed. Miller. Austin, The University of 
Texas Publication, 1947. Pp. 158. 


11. Wetss, ABRAHAM. Collective Bargain- 
wing Provisions: Discharge, Discipline, and 


Quits; Dismissal Pay Provisions. Wash- 
ington, U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1948. Pp. 63. 


Industry 
12. AMERICAN PETROLEUM _ INISTITUTE. 
Petroleum, Facts and Figures. Eighth 


Edition, 1947. New York, 1948. Pp. 236. 


13. AUSTRALIA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


AND NATIONAL SERVICE. INDUSTRIAL 
WELFARE Division. Working Conditions in 
the, Brick, “file> and -Pipe> Industry: 
Melbourne, The Craftsman Press P’ty, 
1948. Pp. 50. 


14. Great Britain. MInNistry or LaBour 
AND NaTIONAL ServickE. Leather Tanning, 
Currying and Dressing. London, H.M:S.O., 
1948. Pp. 14. 

15. INTERNATIONAL PapeR  ComMPaANY. 
International Paper Company, after Fifty 
Years, 1898-1948. New York, 1948. Pp. 110. 

16. Mititzr, JOHN G. Metal Art Crafts. 
Toronto, D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 
1948. Pp. 165. 

17. ScOVILLE, WARREN CHANDLER. FRevolu- 
ton in Glassmaking; Entrepreneurship and 


Technological Change in the American 
Industry, 1880-1920. Cambridge, Mass., 
1948. Pp. 398. 


International Labour Organization 


18. INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF LABOUR 
STATISTICIANS. THE StxtH, Montreat, 4 to 
12 August, 1947. Proceedings. Geneva, 
L..0,,:1948.. Pp. 78. 


19. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE. 
International Labour Organization; The 
Final Articles Revision Convention 1946, 
adopted by the International Labour Con- 
ference. Montreal, October 9, 1946. 
London, H.M:S.0., 1946. Pp. 8. 


Profession, Choice of 


20. Craaa, L. H. The Professions .of 
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TABLE I.—STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS 









IN CANADA 
1943 1939 
Oct. Oct. 
Labour Force— 
Civilian labour force(!) .............sceeeeee- 000 t T 
Eirnploved (is sir ire. ee coe. Reed Le Uh ae 000 t il 
OME sr hia (Riis occa Las teeta encanta: ates ae 000 t t 
Herinle (1) ion une. oc ieee teen ee 000 tf T 
reed eae SORE Ree eae Poke oon ee i I i! 
MEMPlOVOAC!) sinner sels ie maine semi onte mace 
hdex of employment(2).2.4. scores eee ei ee 187-5 121-7 
Unemployment in trade unions()............. % 0-3 9-1 
mimi pra tlonsvace tie aero chee nee roe tae ec heel | vegeta epee 889 1,036 
PA dultimalesin: 55 a nee es rnieeree rime eee eet we tee atin 196 318 
Earnings and Hours— 

Total labour income.................... $000,000 if t 

Per capita weekly earnings..................... $ 31-48 t 

Average hourly earnings.................. centeec ie. soe: . : : t t 

Average hours worked per week.................Jececcecces . . f t 

Average real weekly earnings, index(4)...........|.......0-. t t 

National Employment Service— 

Unplaced applicants(5)........ 00. c cece eee eee 000 t t 

Unfilled vacancies(5)..3..........cccccececece 000 t if 

Placements, weekly average.............0.0.. 000 t t 

Unemployment Insurance— 
Unemployment insurance claims............. 000 1-0 tT 
Balanceiinitund seein eeies eee $000,000 157-1 t 
Prices— 
Wholesale 3ndex(2) i.e aetsen scone sh ee EN eis ee 101-9 79-6 
Gost of living index (®). .. 0.0.0. 025s oc as bees peeees 118-4 102-7 
Production— 

Industrial production index(*)..............ccceclececeeeves : . . 197-1 117-8 
Mineral production index(§)...)......0ccsecec]eseeeesee: . : : 109-6 120-8 
Manufacturing index (@)e tic hth oe ee ee ee . . : 217-4 117-7 

mlectric No weri:. ve ludn ele A enue 000,000 k.w.h. 3,459 2,590 

Construction 
Contracts awarded................ $000,000. 19-2 14-2 
Dwelling Units Started ................. 000 tT t 
COMIDIOLO #35, ahh sehr ee © a ee ee 000 t t 
Under Construction.1c. 9.6 cee 000 t t 

PEP AP On Mh cade ¢ eocteeee nae ee eee 000 tons 146-8 85-8 

Steel ingots and castings................ 000 tons 272-0 149-9 

Inspected slaughterings, cattle................ 000 97-7] - 98-4 

ORB ia este cau Pesce atc de ctorarahe meee ity be 000 644-7 425-9 

Rlour productions. scscs oko astkuese ts 000,000 bbl. 2-12 2-09 

Newsprint, (2s: wor wk ce 00 tons 259-3 281-0 

Cement, producers’ shipments....... 000,000 bbl. 0-8 0-7 

Automobiles and trucks.................0..5. 13-8 11-3 

Olden ete nee eee at 000 fine oz. 280-0 433-1 

CODDET 6 oe ccs cates ee a na eee ee ee 000 tons 24-4 25-5 

(252% 0 CR eee A ie Pema NEE I VR, Soar ee ee iacen te Abe Ui 000 tons 17-6 17-8 

ish Co): BERS Giie MUA ee Wea eig ASTIN etn NS 000 tons 11-5 9-4 

ZAC DS PAUE EEE NCD iin AD Ye pitta, Condado cat 000 tons 23-4 14-9 

Coal OO rine Ak Ge Ae oe eat ena a ye 000 tons 1,547 1,748 

Distribution— 

Retail sales index, adjusted (®)..............ccc0cJececuccees 158-6 111-1 

Wholesale sales, index, unadjusted (8)............|....0..0. 176-5 132-0 

Imports, excluding gold................. $000, 000 162-9 79-1 

Exports, excluding gold................. (00, 000 259-8 90-4 

Railways— 

Revenue freight............ 000, 000 ton miles 5,815 3, 753 
Car loadings, revenue freight (7)..... 000 cars 290°5 250-5 
Banking and Finance— 

Common stocks, tinder" (§). 5.0.02 :ccne clic cage al cceeee ke 86-4 96-6 

Erolerted stocks inGex: (6) cco <hr et ef ke ed eek ke 118-2 107-4 

Bond yields, Dominion, index ()................|.......... 97-3 111-9 

Cheques cashed, individual accounts... .$000, 000 4,654 2,899 

Bank loans, current, public.............. $000, 000 985 952 

Motos SDP enemies ts oul $000, 000 3,153(8)| 1,378(8) 

Circulating media in hands of public..... $000, 000 990(8) 281(8) 

DB POSIES SR nae Gk 8 $000, 000 1,877(8)| 1,089(8) 

a eee eee en ea ee ee ree ee teen oe Cee Gs 


Norr.—Many of the statistical data in this table are included in the Canadian Statistical Review issued by the 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


t Comparable statistics are not available. (1)Labour Force survey figures given are as of September 4, 1948, 
November 8, 1947 and November 9, 1946. (2) Base 1926=100. (8) Figures are as at end of quarter ending Sept. 30, 
1948, 1947, 1946, 1943 and 1939 respectively. (4) Real earnings computed by dividing index of average weekly earnings 
of wage-earners in manufacturing by the cost-of-living index; base: average for 1946=100. (5) First of month. 
oat sete (fas a) (7) Figures are forfour week periods. (8) Year-end figures. (°) Annual figures; monthly 
not available. 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—_IMMIGRATION OF ADULT MALES, ADULT FEMALES AND CHILDREN 
TO CANADA 


(Source: Department of Mines and Resources, Immigration Branch) 








Date 





‘Annual Average, [O20-240 cee seis Ae diana sean 
Annual AwWerage,- 1925-20 sic trait aioe 4 ory ocala mires 
Anmial Average, 900 —oda ccnp scien, sels > rin he oe oo 
ARMUAL IA VGTARO ML OOD OU an toe decree +s ed 8 omnes 
Annual Average, 1940-44........50... 0.000 cece teens 
TOG = 1 Gites Oe era ase ee eek ola dedi e © old os nore 
LOSE GU AN ee a tere ae oe care NET ere tore ates od 5, recs ores 


1947— 
Janu 


LV Met sea tse cee ante ornate! fos fe ee 


PC Oar ic tecd ORD ONC URC) Ce CIRC RCE COCCI Cos MCI MC ant cee 2 


Gia (ec fo:.4) 506) 01.6 eiL0) (ela) we, 861.00) enol ie: '@) \0, (6:0) 8) ere) 6 Vi /a'00) 8) 38) 8 616 ene (6. 


PNET a SH rc eG pane a ete CoP ERO REM eRe 


October... 
November 
December 


ig by Ob) ab a). e 6d © w)lee) 8.8 #02) 6 Yo. 'e) Biv, 5)' 8) .0) © eee; © 6 


Sake lore e) WAS HONS. we scale: Pre ee, OLet Wie IO) 6 Mee ere: eee ke etd, 


gi ecel si@pel el wu w o Wilede \e 10116 e) 6, 1G e16 ce eRe! re: yap aw a) bP oo 8 


wile) eo) 01 © [e) oie 6 8, 6) '& 0406, © 6 le6) 6)06) le! losers 6\ 16) a, ©) ,'8) 6. 8. 


1948— 


Sere, 6 se Ba 000 © 0 & 60 00 © 4.56 0 616.10 16 6)\0)\6 10 © sis (0: '8)8) 6 (6 108 


Bees 16.0) e) Mitel isis |b 0. @ 656) 0,0: Glin: is (6: 0, 6 -O 6 1e\1 else: 10116) (0.6: ofa Oe wwe 


MEPLCII DOL cc tatu ee eee oO os Mecho ed a ae 
CVG GODOT eis ere at Sees tae eck elute ct a oes 


Total (10: months 1948). ee 
Total GOanonthe 1947) oo. oe «woe ate ns 


Adult Adult 
Males Females 
55,416 34, 803 
74,447 37, 345 
12,695 12,145 
3, 564 5,834 
Say ays 6,674 . 
4,259 11, 620 
9,934 40,818 
809 1,443 
831 1), PsS¢l 
947 1,212 
ile slays 1295 
1,626 25073 
1,989 2,456 
2,291 1,876 
3,014 2220 
loo 2 lok 
4,264 3,200 
3,635 2,734 
3,024 2,870 
27,281 24,787 
2,986 2,794 
2,234 1, 904 
4,184 8, 963 
4,630: 3,008 
4,141 3,076 
7,382 4,747 
4,770 4,004 
4,995 3,616 
4,383 4,755 
4,920 5,405 
44,625 oleate 
20, 622 19,183 


Children 
Under 18 


20,315 
30,517 
tp a 
5, 054 
4,010 
6, 843 
20, 967 


508 
489 
513 
509 
889 
1,455 
942 
1,052 
1,339 
1,477 
1,241 
1,645 


12,059 


1,468 
1,071 
2,472 
Li7s 
2,243 
3, 194 
2,329 
2,347 
2,733 
2,758 


22,393 
9,173 


Total 


110, 534 


142,309 
35, 957 
14,452 
14,451 
22,722 
(AGyad!) 


2,760 
2,507 
2,672 
2,916 
4,588 
5, 900 
5,109 
6,286 
7,229 
8,941 
7,610 
7,539 


64, 127 


7,248 
5,209 
10,619 
9,416 
9,460 
15,323 
11,103 
10, 958 
11,871 
13,083 


104, 290 


48,978 





TABLE A-2.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY PROVINCE 


(Source: Department of Mines and Resources, Immigration Branch) 








Bic: 
Month Maritimes} Quebec | Ontario | Prairies | Yukon Total 
N.W.T. 
1947— 

SPR CLTEN Sia Ragan dhe ae A ak eirae 280 399 1,184 429 468 2,760 
MGT aLYsnosch as Ace eae Maes 225 367 1,166 385 434 2 ONL 
IMac eer cecesre ce Pintan oi rien dere tate 189 387 1,194 434 468 2,672 
NY oe ced ENCORE 247 468 1,244 472 485 2,916 
UN Sane aie ane rs °) UEaiy a a Re oot 724 2,084 645 798 4,588 
unete neer elas oso eens ws 367 658 3,196 882 797 5,900 
GIR oot Sense Poe ire ras ae 317 637 2,916 599 640 5,109 
PATHONES Gade one = aves v ts ir Ses a a ae Ss 384 767 8,541 as 881 6, 286 
Bontemoeted waco hw memeae s 443 700 4,585 676 825 7,229 
OGEGDOI A ciicrds her tesco ks 401 978 5,540 1,087 935 8,941 
INOVOHLDOF he tote eaciitee as porta 280 902 4,795 foo 898 7,610 
Doce ase ate an sae 295 1, 285 4,098 852 1,009 7,539 
ae BU OGOILE an deed wd Wha Maron ee 3,765 8,272 35, 543 7,909 8,638 64, 127 
CUETO WS Hee ie Le eS Renan Ce Ae 279 1,819 3,666 726 758 7,248 
GDIMALViaks ae ments Aeank tae cae 166 var! 2,566 591 672 5,209 
MACH tickets anes at x carats. vals 333 2,093 5,272 1,655 1, 266 10, 619 
724 01 gill pap ee Gael ae CEE te eae NR 310 1,361 5,259 eal 1,015 9,416 
MEANS Wiretastic 26a sists on a oi 1,326 4,969 1,725 1,069 9,460 
El hl cols’. Ao ey an Me es CA cr aa ney Re AACE 433 2,643 7,366 3,610 Pagal 15, 323 
TIM aah ee pte a Ae See ee 394 2,194 5,612 1,983 920 11,103 
PAO US DIR crit hacen he oc ae eee 419 1,784 5,868 1,888 999 10, 958 
Pantani Dolectsd sarc eee 453 2,878 4,953 2,580 1,007 11,871 
MGbODOr Mites, hi Ome a ee ae 663 2,840 5,915 2,516 1,149 13,083 
Total (10 months 1948).. 3,821 20, 152 51,446 18,745 10, 126 104, 290 
Total (10 months 1947). . 3,190 6,085 26, 650 6,322 6,731 48,978 
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TABLE A-3.—DISTRIBUTION OF MALE IMMIGRANTS BY OCCUPATION 
(Source: Department of Mines and Resources, Immigration Branch.) 

































































Unskilled Caer 
Month Agri- and : nelu- 
Briere ae Skilled | Trading ee Total 
skilled Mining 
1947— é 
VATUAISVZ Rie eaten eles sy pew ie ea 85 105 282 186 161 809 
ROTATED Var eteiais sicee, eeenente eR eae 124 96 292 191 128 831 
IVA Lisette oes nee bale oa ety es eet eee 147 125 320 218 TSF 947 
PAV ETRE Cte 6) 45 4 ck ea men ine eee 161 141 384 254 172 Leitz 
IU DEE ab RA hy Soa ROE a 331 173 579 296 247 1, 626 
June 648 184 544 359 254 1,989 
PRUE Sua ook! a) al aes Tanta Raa eae 268 976 492 314 241 2,291 
RIO USE NN ae keene RDA eee 413 994 926 388 293 3,014 
opie Wek Uses (cate eekly, Meee 528 IPeu it: 1,096 503 296 O;l09 
OVGTOD OT alicia ho se ke ORM NU ile hat a 545 1,456 1,394 551 318 4,264 
INOVEIN DORR ications cas 427 1,088 hap arly 540 303 3,635 
WMeeGermuberiagia wee wna RUE Le ate 497 709 960 411 447 3,024 
OES D iG MY Mieka at ys lu 4,174 7,363 8,546 4,211 2,987 27,281 
1948— 
AMAIA ure ee Ra ee rire a aN 468 529 1,195 342 452 2,986 
Dy COREY aiid Mea Rabat etek . 356 462 763 270 383 2,234 
1 Erg 6) ROU REPRE RRM. Wry DOS Cu Sk RO 1,241 685 1, 248 446 564 4,184 
PADIE LE oid PUN arb eee Pt wretcn L at Ruan Meco 959 1,728 1,058 379 506 4,630 
INTER cab, Ro Su pert ala 4 cr Seetatl baad Tito 1,306 925 oot 402 4,141 
RUMOR MAIC b OS Rr dy MIRE Ma Te 8, 130 1,570 1, 568 395 719 7,382 
AEN eco ME CERO GD oii aL ae Ng 2,346 556 1,030 368 470 4,770 
PATI OUST Gan ae lent fete ea NPR 1,936 1,193 1,039 356 471 4,995 
Sapverd Derrick tok wi pane eie que 1,568 627 1,433 358 397 4,383 
Ortoberisike tas ee Nae 2,077 645 1,463 405 330 4,920 
Total (10 months 1948)..} 15,232 9,301 Le 22 3,676 4,694 44,625 
Total (10 months 1947).. 3,250 5,566 6, 809 3, 260 Pav 20,62 
B—Labour Income 
TABLE B-1.—MONTHLY ESTIMATES OF CANADIAN LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 
Source: Monthly Estimates of Labour Income in Canada, D.B.S. 
: Utilities, 
wey Trans- "| Finance | supp. 
Loggin Manu- | Construc |ROrtaton,| Services | mentary 
Fishing, facturing tion ee os Labour Total 
rapping, : necome 
Mining pay ment) 
S946 CAN ELABO A) 03) yu ceeuuly. SUN eal wey os 37 144 25 112 94 21 433 
LOA TRAV CTAB Oe ih: Na eve ne alte ae ae 42 174 34 131 106 24 509 
Oa AMUN ELIT. Wetton aiepe LW aeOe |, ea Re oe 34 139 18 102 85 20 398 
LIEV OY EIGER AUR WAU te Lak Pe Deol eg ape ay 36 138 18 105 87 19 403 
VTC TD I Oh aa at a tae ence UC ED -35 142 19 106 90 20 412 
PAO TE VMs Wh Pam IMA i UC ret So ad a a ay 140 21 106 89 20 408 
NES hee ce CRS Wa hae te ateRn ley MAI 33 137 24 107 92 20 413 
{pve Ce eat aa daa a mt a ad le i a 36 141 26 110 94 21 428 
NAO BSG ae FRING RAM INC CL Bec a 38 140 28 112 95 21 435 
AID UST Uy AN See ie DOP Ahan Creme dea 39 143 29 114 97 22 444 
Bonletiueritlc.. eae mons Me eye 41 146 30 116, 100 22 455 
Ay AAT eee en fede Sedna ob en ae 39 161 23 121 100 ae 466 
GORA Vineeiuie tet RM lh ea ey Sade oat 38 163 25 123 101 22 472 
Mine lohan artnet dee Viet en cnt a ek ae 37 165 25 124 102 22 475 
PACSTIL ss Ee nM Reise a an Ye a ak 33 166 28 124 102 22 475 
AU Saeko si flat ie ENO Raa i a 36 169 BL 128 103 23 490 
DUNG Reine ane erated, We aie \tccule Ae 40 171 35 131 106 23 506 
TL Seance ORE ort natin cia era tery Siy 42 175 39 133 108 24 521 
PATIOS US GUA Die Clie Otuanteee. | Wael! DEEL Gy 45 Liaiy. 40 133 109 25 529 
Septem borage ee can inen se ward 45 181 41 135 109 25 536 
OGto ber Penn te ha fee mks a tee 48 185 42 137 109 26 547 
INOW eI Deri an by cae ene pte oe 50 188 40 139 110 26 553 
LD SYefes cell sy sslen er eA, OER eee nee Neo 48 187 32 140 109 25 541 
GAS VAN UaT yes key retorts PEM ote eich 48 185 30 138 108 25 534 
Bebridry sins seine Mater it ce Gok 48 190 30 138 108 26 540 
Marichis sags wires. Meet woke alte Ge 43 187 ae 29 139 110 25 533 
YAU] tH rere at AE TE Gin el de Ske (gt 39 192 33 140 110 26 540 
IT eyyrisn ie cee ch AEP i eee eae a ac 43 193 38 145 115 27 561 
aIULIG FA Bees tere ACO ey eee cea ame Ct ened, 45 199 4] 148 121 28 583 
PL yee see a ole, Eo ated Sh ene 47 199 48 152 121 28 596 
POG ae Gate te i Me at EA. ted Ooi 49 202 48 155 121 29 604 
SAD HSM Oly Meee, cma 52 Li. 48 183 Ae [Re 31 651 
SPT ESR SIE EAT ESAE ig EAL Ts BA see SN RS SEB OT PE rl Rol Cae Sea Dw es 2 Pcs) 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1._EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY PROVINCE, CITY 
AND INDUSTRY 


(The latest figures are subject to revision). 


Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 


Tables C-1 to C-5 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees 


At October 1, 19,359 


employers in the eight leading industries reported a total employment of 2,100,286, and total payrolls of $87,754,493 








Index Numbers Based on June 1, 1941 





Average Weekly as 100 p.e. 
Salaries and omen aoe ae 
Wages at Employment Payrolls 


Geographical and Industrial Unit 











Oct. 1)Sept.1/Oct. 1/Oct. 1]/Sept.1/Oct. 1/Oct. 1)Sept.1]Oct. 1 























1948 | 1948 | 1947 | 1948 | 1948 | 1947 | 1948 | 1948 | 1947 
$ $ $ 
(a) PRovINcES 
Maritime Provimces.....................................| 8%:12] 36-66] 33-56} 123-6] 124-1] 123-5] 209-7] 208-1] 189-3 
Emincosudyward islandway cee a: ha ckee else ye iat ee 33-33] 34-04] 30-28) 153-7} 154-3] 151-9} 235-0] 241-1} 211-1 
ENQIMA OIC OUTER MME art aN) Hee Lot WC ree Nes awe Mh lie tee ANN ete 37-13] 36-72) 33-44] 117-7] 118-4] 117-0] 193-6] 192-7} 173-6 
ENIOURES THUS Wit Gln at name near ie etme ay otra ee! te a 37:33] 386-72] 33-92] 131-9] 132-1] 132-8] 236-4] 233-0] 215-8 
MUTCD EC Ae erat isret Ae ne ey aN eC Ey iy tt Be 40-09) 38-93) 35-78) 130-6) 130-4] 126-7] 218-5] 244-8] 189-1 
CON CATIO te Ge ok, cre ee Re nes Aer Acath sb Os neeue tie 42-937] 41-97) 38-47) 128-8} 127-3) 123-7) 204-2) 197-1] 175-5 
Prairie ProvineeSs ce. Cele eee eek elas 42-53] 42-07] 37-52) 140-7] 140-8] 130-0) 225-9] 223-6) 184-2 
Niemi told a Me RINE eceeeet ene ne yeh tal CEE 42-57) 41-68} 37-14] 133-9] 133-6] 124-9) 215-0} 209-9] 174-8 
DASKACOMOM EI Tae aaa te Gee a: ete eee eres react 40-44] 40-36] 35-80) 134-2] 133-0} 128-0] 209-4} 206-9} 177-0 
JEU SYS TERR fe aig RaW aC Ot RL duals emia) a ete ae a a 43-61] 43-44|' 38-98] 154-1) 155-7] 138-4] 251-0) 252-7] 201-7 
BritishyColwumb bay os: te eh eee dion Coke 44-30] 43-53) 40-39} 158-4] 160-3] 152-7] 246-3] 244-8] 216-4 
AO AIN CA DA i abet tee Rem A cc hee way 41-78) 40-86] 37-39) 132-7) 132-2] 127-6) 214-8} 208-9} 184-9 
(b) Crttms 
VEGTIET OG [tees ee teen Bok tens POR, Ed a ards 20 40-48] 39-34] 36-03] 133-5] 131-8] 128-6] 210-7] 202-1] 180-5 
OucbeCiOuivew purrs nop Mee Ctra es Pomee beg noe ORs weil sy 34-78] 33-91] 32:26] 124-3] 124-6] 121-9] 205-0) 200-3] 187-0 
AROTONLO Eee kere ieee) rhe A I a UUTIe TE Uy OD ts 42-47| 41-33] 38-20] 130-5} 129-7) 124-7} 206-7| 200-0) 177-6 
(OER Hien Ae uae canon ute oath ST De Sl i Reo ai nee aati 35-59] 35-16] 32-94) 1380-5] 131-4] 121-2} 200-4] 199-3] 173-4 
Hamilton SED EE Die nett, Sete ABO fe, Gola r ues REE eet Deeks GON baler avai Ore 44-11] 42-63] 38-80} 122-7} 122-4) 116-0} 197-0] 189-9] 163-7 
ELA) ROS 2, Hy ei ae ARR SO a ae FO Ry A la 51-82} 49-01] 44-51) 127-0} 123-5} 121-7) 176-7} 162-5] 145-1 
NVA ae he cee are eee aw ceeee eRe HOSE ts ae kuig! 12. 38-54! 38-05] 33-76] 134-8} 1383-9] 125-9} 203-4] 199-6] 166-9 
Vancouver SEEMS coe, 5) SHAE APaacae MOU el eR ae A, COMM a MPS es 41-76] 41-05] 37-67} 168-0} 169-4] 158-7| 263-6] 261-3] 224-9 
Ee A esd Sud UM nee Selare Perak coat ee Mae Ns 34-04] 34-12} 32-45) 123-0} 125-0} 121-4] 184-7} 188-1] 173-8 
Salat Ohne st eer ieee i adeno UEC T EMA NN asec fd eh 33-55} 32-30] 31-80} 124-0} 131-0] 137-7|- 194-2] 197-6} 202-2 
Sher brookehan, a tyied acy One ne aun cet Ge lua MoM oR UT 34-57} 32-438] 32-12! 117-0] 121-38] 113-3] 194-7] 189-5) 175-0 
LDPE EVGRE SK yak ie: MOON awe nO Meena) 3: ul? 41-26] 41-23) 37-34] 141-2] 143-4} 141-5] 197-1} 198-4} 204-0 
Kitchener Watenloou anne enon ae Ree tao ete cuemau te 39-77| 39-17) 37-37) 131-4] 1382-3] 131-7] 230-8} 229-0) 216-8 
UR IG Ke: Ma Rear is UR iet aid loeere ec F es Ae ee 39-49] 39-55) 34-97] 148-5] 146-7] 143-1] 230-3) 227-9] 195-9 
Port Wiihain Pork, Arthur. (sere santa Sie. ts le abe: 45-65] 43-51] 41-50} 90-3] 91-4] 85-9} 155-2] 149-9] 133-6 
DETeea Cate isch BS EOD OMAR Anais < Gninen) NO Ws Se ee Ae 36:74) 86-49] 32-71] 135-4] 132-0} 125-9} 209-9} 203-3) 178-5 
ASO LOOMS tet he een eRe mab atant en | GN oye Re 36-01] 35-74] 33-11) 153-6] 154-6] 159-9} 251-8] 251-5) 239-2 
Cale siya Eee he TL aks eer toe 40-25| 39-67] 35-37] 188-6] 140-7} 1381-8} 219-5) 219-6) 184-7 
PO TOHON NEES trea Sem! WN SMS RN Ae Bah ok dae 39-79] 38-94] 33-74] 172-8] 171-8] 140-7] 276-5] 269-1] 194-9 
ACTOR santas ata er an wheel et) Seer dt | 39-16] 38-50] 36-41] 146-5] 149-4] 155-2| 228-6) 229-0} 224-8 
(c) INDUSTRIES 
NTO ULACTIIGIT Ze Poe ena eRe tae ee ane oP Og a hd 42-77) 41-46) 38-04] 124-9] 124-7] 121-2) 205-8] 199-1] 177°5 
PUPA RSOOS Ese talerd 251k Se iuhe sy eat sof erebG 46-07] 44-44] 40-94! 119-3] 119-3] 117-3} 195-0} 188-1] 170-0 
Non-Durable (OOO eas. eat Et ae aa tae ee ee ae 39-55| 38-46] 35-21] 128-7] 128-1} 124-3] 217-0] 210-0) 186-0 
EAeviniedightand Power. 0) .o< dqavs goed 4 ess chnt 46-29) 45-77) 41-79] 158-6} 162-1) 136-6) 232-0} 234-4] 180-3 
EGS 2h Cook eRe tah a Aan Ee ORs es Ae Ce 4 OR 38-84] 39-79| 36-63] 166-5} 139-2] 180-7} 322-4| 275-9) 332-0 
bE Pe ia MAME Con Td Cla eee aeL ed nee ae Ee kare Rea eae 50-91) 50-27} 45-29) 101-3] 102-4] 93-2) 161-5) 161-2] 1382-5 
Communications tact ican OL ee Sree MED ed Be itn De arn aA 38-60) 38-49] 34-95) 189-6] 190-8] 174-3] 265-8] 266-8] 223-2 
fransportation pee. ee Pete cr Sena Pa Se Sig 51-30] 50-66) 44-45) 148-3] 147-3] 143-4] 282-5) 227-9] 194-6 
Construction ands Wainbenaneeeks | evtaecs ads ce Ul. fname ae 40-41] 39-17] 36-55} 138-8] 145-0} 129-8] 243-4] 246-2] 206-9 
DOL VAR OSA are EONS EUR enna sme TER ES trees 7t iy) tat oy 26-31) 25-74] 24-07) 153-1] 155-9] 145-8} 243-3) 242-4] 213-7 
ABN alee loge 5 hot ORO Oca EMER MATCH ane Ste mR peek By 35-28] 35-15} 31-99] 143-4] 140-6} 135-0) 212-6} 207-7) 182-6 
Eight Leading Undustries.............................. 41-78) 40-86) 37-39) 132-7| 1382-2) 127-6) 214-8} 209-3) 184-9 
ENGI Gerae eer le Re Neh cae et ED yd OM ALL cide 29T Ocel o be 38-97| 39-61] 37-20] 142-7] 140-5] 136-2) 191-5) 191-7| 175-4 
Nine Leading Industries...........................05. 41-67) 40-81] 37-38] 1383-1] 132-5] 128-0) 213-9) 208-6) 184-5 











1 This classification comprises the following:—iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, 
musical instruments and clay, glass and stone products. The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 


industries, with the exception of electric light and power. 


2 Mainly hotels and restaurants and laundry and dry-cleaning plants. 
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TABLE C-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS SINCE 1941 
(Base: June 1, 1941=100) 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Sourcs: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 








Hight Leading Industries Manufacturing 








Index Numbers of Index Numbers of 
_ | Average | ———————__—__—_—_| Average 


Year and Month Average | Weekly Average | Weekly 


Employ- Agercente weekly | Salaries || Employ- Apercante weekly | Salaries 
ment Pavel Salaries |and Wages|} ment Pa fate Salaries |and Wages 
yTOUs land Wages y and Wages 
ree One =. . $ $ 

JUNC ye OS Tens Annie ce wehlee 100-0 100-0 100-0 25-25 100-0 100-0 100-0 25-57 
Oct Na tie O45 om ons an eros 110-5 137-8 127-0 32-08 112-1 140-4 127-3 82-54 
Octrmeterd1 G4 Ga ei. chien ee 116-6 149-8 131-3 33-15 112-1 143-0 129-8 33-18 
Oct Reel el G4 Tee iticeteras tn ee 127-6 184-9 148-1 37-39 121-2 177-5 148-8 38-04 
INOW ei 941 ea Rees chee 129-5 189-7 149-7 37°79 122-1 181-2 150-6 38-52 
TSC ale D4 nein neg: erect mAs 130-7 193-9 151-6 38-28 122-1 184-6 153-5 39-25 
ar eel au OAR! tess etn areoe masta 126-9 178-4 143-7 36-28 119-0 166-6 142-0 36-31 
Rebs eli melo4s) oid Ren Anes 124-0 185-7 153-0 38-63 119-5 181-3 154-0 39-38 
Vigil me O48 ihe Santen eae 123-7 189-3 156-3 39-50 120-6 187-0 157-3 40-23 
Apr aaeerlO4S. so kl auehcbeun 122-2 184-8 154-6 39-04 120-2 183-3 154-9 39-60 
Meiers LOSS stan este Pa ae 122-1 188-0 157-2 39-70 120-1 188-7 159-5 40-78 
JlInOwe i 1O4Ste re ccre: weer eer 125-9 195-4 155-7 40-02 121-2 189-6 158-9 40-63 
lye ee lLO4Svninata!. ce eae. 129-7 203-5 160-3 40-48 123-3 195-7 161-0 41-17 
ATI ML ween OAH cekene ok an ate tee 131-6 207-2 161-0 40-66 122-9 196-1 162-1 41-45 
Septe la a d948re ee: batt ree . 1382-2 209-3 161-8 40-86 124-7 199-1 162-1 41-46 
Octal arsl94Sa nk eke 132-7 214-8 165°5 41-78 124-9 205-8 167-3 42-77 








TABLE C-3._INDEX NUMBERS OF to ee BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 























(=| 
S 
og g e| ¢ | 4 g 
a (>) b fo) 5 Oo 3 

os [2e|eucl|ea|.6| 2 | 2 les! 2) 2 | 2 las 

f | e5| 86a |52/ES| 2] $ |BE] Be] | 8 188 

s Cs. | noe 129 142.5 3 = gs © s a = 21S) 
Ojjehlans|4ni14n| 9] Oo |/gil S&S | a | 2 as 

OC eek ee MLO Seon Ste thae Aa Eo CAS TIRE EAS ore dace) Peis ea Pa S582] 80°) Od Guinewhe Ohno meee 82-1 
YS arg DERED LER Eyed pt RE nS Rete Ae DO Sd 0029 i ren ede cea stron SOT S08 10 e7 Weare ee eee e eae 85-6 
Ochre BOB ark Races Helene LOO sp 103s Lit eee Al eet rexors 96-0 104: 84) 0g- 771 ed el ee 95-4 
Oct tae l09d nutes eee LOGO) 1) EE OS Gree ards areas TOS LOS ek 1102 <7al feocec lense eee 106-0 
Deri OSG nl, Wakes treay ls 4 ecto LUO DEAT EO ee Coe bas fc oilers nes 106-0) 112 56 “11 08<6idcen chs fen ela ee 108-1 
Dette PMG 78 iss eo tates ace 125-7 |134-9 | 100-6 [132-7 |159-5 |127-3 |130-4 1107.6 | 99-2 |120-4 |112-2 | 117-9 
ictal Pur OS ee ene Chiral: aaa 116-7 |114-5 | 106-6 |124-4 [102-8 /121-6 |115-8 {413.2 |100-1 |142-0 {114-2 | 111-3 
Cetra oe 10808. cs tile le enes 121-7 |117-9 | 103-2 |180-5 |130-4 ]126-4 |121-4.]116-4 104-9 [134-7 |121-8 | 118-7 
Oct: mine OtOn cee ce wae ee03 136-2 ]128-2 | 132-5 [138-8 |115-2 |142-8 |140-9 1118-1 |108-7 124-6 |128-4 | 197-8 
OSGi 1941 ie te Rig SA abe 165-8 175-4 | 121-1 [194-8 |154-6 [173-9 |172-2 |134-3 |129-2 |128-7 1146-1 | 149.4 
Goble odes ss kee, ayaunnnd 181-3 185-2 | 106 7 [211-6 |157-2 |194-5 |184-7 1139-0 |136-0 |134-3 |146-9 | 193-6 
OCtee OAS at gee nao | 187-5 }190-8 | 125-5 |218-4 |159-8 |203-0 |187-2 |146-4 ]139-2 137-1 |163-5 | 197-4 
OVE RUC TIE GS EY) Sd CO ee nan SB 183-3 }189-1 | 133+8 |205-7 |171-5 |193-8 |185-9 1148-0 |142-1 |140-1 |162-1 | 185-6 
rey ee oie 7 | a eee se a Se 168-7 |170-5 | 124-2 }185-7 1153-9 |175-0 |169-6 (147-4 |141-1 |142-6 |160-2 | 174.9 
OGRA TR BIOS GF cee ass Oo Tease es 178-1 |176-7 | 139-8 [185-5 |167-8 |184-7 |179-0 |161-1 ]153-6 |156-5 |175-3 | 179-3 
Oreo Gl LY Gk ie Nad Ne a 194-8 |188-2 | 162-7 |196-5 [179-2 |199-3 |199-6 |166-8 155-7 |163-1 |186-1 | 206-0 
INGV ld OlTtnoe) were pas 197-8 |193-3 | 160-4 |201-4 |184-9 |203-7 |202-2 170-1 1160-7 |168-0 }185-9 | 203-1 
Deep mk0t 7 sro cence: 199-6 ]192-3 | 164-3 |193-9 |192-0 |205-6 {205-0 1171-7 |161-8 |168-4 1189-0 | 202-6 
Jatin glee OAS te cr eter as th, Ae 193-7:}181-9 | 152-2 |178-4 |188-2 1196-8 |202-7 1166-2 |156-3 |159-0 1186-0 | 194-0 
Heb sed 1048s i ee ot ys ae cl 189-3 |179-9 | 170-2 {182-4 |177-4°1193-6 |198-6 1156-4 |152-6 1148-3 |167-4 | 190-3 
GAB od srt 1G Oy tern eh Ue ai | 188-9 }171-0 | 171-2 |169-0 {173-4 1193-4 ]199-3 ]158-4 1150-6 |147-7 |177-2 | 188-1 
Riis end GAS Mee Meee he) AG 186-6 }166-1 | 163-7 {170-7 |160-3°|187-3 |197-7 1159-6 1151-1 |148-8 |179-8 | 190-8 
May pin lgisecane ee SOE ey ates 186-5 |167-9 | 143-0 |170-4 |166-4 ]186-3 ]196-7 1159-6 |152-2 |147-2 |179-1 | 196-1 
Jame al, 2194S. eee eaten see 192-3 |172-5 | 153-7 |174-6 |171-0 {194-4 200-0 |168-9 }157-8 1161-0 |190-9 | 202-0 
Del vat, Wie OAS Pete cue tied 198-0 |186-7 | 159-7 {192-9 |180-5 |198-6 1204-8 |175-9 |163-1 1166-9 |201-2 | 207-8 
Nios GAS LOGS tock bi een fn elin ek 200-9 {190-0 | 161-4 |196-8 |183-0 |206-3 |203-3 1179-5 |165-9 1169-7 |206-7 | 212-6 
Se Oe Rees Ly [RC a me Ghee Poe 201-8 189-1 | 165-3 |198-8 |178-2 |205-1 {205-4 |180-6 |166-6 |169-4 1209-4 | 216-2 
Ootrel ss posses gees ttt 202-6 |188- 164-6 197-6 {177-9 |205-5 [207-8 |180-5 |167-0 |171-0 1207-3 | 213-7 


Relative Weight of Employment 
by Province and Economic 
Areas as at Oct. 1, 1948......... 100-0} 7:0] 0-2 4:0 | 2-8 | 29:6 | 41-7 | 11-9] 5-3 | 2-8] 4-3 9-8 


Nors:—The ‘Relative Weight’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to 
the total number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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TABLE C-4.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source:—The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 





Average Weekly 
Salaries and 
Wages at 





Oct. 1|Sept. 1] Oct. 1 


1948 | 1948 | 1947 











$ $ $ 
TAMU ACCUITIMN ES heres croc ea re Bes Sine ohn IAG one bieterein oc cs a -stteeaeotaber eats 42-97 | 41-46 | 38-04 
Animal products—ed1blevssmcsst oh ra dald cote visio scacies spears enemies 39-78 | 38-66 | 35-25 
UTP AGS TO GUC ES terete ane oieee fe tra eveehei ata epee says ay cous « ca rae AE EARROTS has 40-79 | 37-82 | 35-10 
eat herand products eeeince sas «sere ei aoa ois a ora Ghee emesis isl ors 31-42 | 30-29 | 28-47 
ROOES TAILS OCS se eee aes eee rate oens oh 68h cen ee 30-10 | 29-01 | 27-32 
Tu Derian dts OLOG UCUSe emis r.co terteritela anos ossrers “sacra tteyercreaey ca) 37-71 | 36-63 | 34-35 
Roughangidressedvium ber nem aatinse sce acer een ose eek 38-79 | 37-51 | 35-64 
SUUITTAU GUL Oc ite oo eee eke Voce © Are podr Pe shelter Soave eaves ilies Sve Hotete teuhteretomergieter stoke 37-32 | 36-41 | 32-94 
Otherlum Her produets on sera ciaw kees sarees als Ae eee eee 34-58 | 33-95 | 31-97 
Plant products =-Od1 Ol Onanetccttac shige acre eile alae ScleateerdPneietnenrots 33-80 | 33-16 | 30-66 
(ulpranaspaperpEOG UCtGh i mencmere tt Seiars cs oe eiicin ain elem rontereid areratere 48-71 | 47-86 | 43-63 
Pulpsance DADCLotes vere ce ee So ee ais eee chet eter eran: 57-04 | 56-48 | 51-21 
Paper DEOCUGCSS: erase ey sects ae date sie = sleisvais ait da cmtareeie atemeemetots 39-36 | 37-87 | 34-44 
Brintingiand publishinese ee acecei atic ssid. ocean alte ste 43-51 | 42-38 | 38-81 
IRUDDERDLOCUCTS es kom aate tists Se TNR Ee ciecersse, Seicie ask eel aerate Seteys 44-48 | 41-68 | 41-15 
FDOXETIS PRO CIICUS center iedece ciereral tet eustassfoeieds fereras Atta) eye cca b fale onehate emeteecrees 33°26 | 31-43 | 28-90 
Ehread my. arn ane lobes wares ce atrcicicscieie horas oi gintete: Poccierss ectaletsysuainees 35-66 | 33-87 | 30-79 
Gottonsyarmand clot binpe wer eraniis sta aeigsius ce cisco cect ae pomte 34-75 | 32-14 | 29-84 
Woollenryarmand clothivewscn cc suidsae cet ccs tus ceric oneah amie 34-72 | 33-46 | 30-43 
Artificial sulksand siliig OOdSsesreicistte scien eisis cis = Seite eeiemsinclee 37-33 | 36-26 | 32-04 
osieryean ds letin be OO CS este. seco fale tos sree terre cyela le) Scape oye eheus vere ah arsils <i aeens 30-23 | 28-39 | 26-42 
Garments and personal furnishings... ....-........e++0-+000- uses ee 31-44 | 29-56 | 27-40 
Otheritextile products: cena creme ce ce cde ies ovssciavecs eo elesereieiee sheletreteratere 35-81 | 32-62 | 31-13 
TGS COCO ee Tee re Ce ere eats NS sel ss OITA eee 87-77 | 35-70 | 31-70 
BYERS Era Poo s rn ad actoee Aue, ORE DIDO HED DD Rene nt oe UGE SEeIo nmin ce 45-14 | 45-17 | 40-60 
Chemuicalsiand allied«produets.niss sects: Gamisatin cl: ieee se a neeaanerelel= 45-63 | 44-75 | 40-89 
Clay -solassiandistone products.cs..niecii cocina so cids otro aie 43-68 | 42-50 | 38-88 
Mlectricdight an dspoweractrtesitss se siseeisk eteraista steyersierere se sam or more 46-29 | 45-77 | 41-79 
Mlectricallapparavusermsen mma clair erelels os torstojsyersl eyoleterstrs ste seeks 45-40 | 44-19 | 39-36 
Tronsandistecliproductsenc cman esis cratectetree rete rt aie «ota aveiesore shel ater as 48-55 | 46-58 | 43-02 
Crudesrolledimnd forged productsase paar ie ee eee 51-17 | 49-80 | 45-18 
Machinery: (othorbthamsvehnicles) a sso ince siels cis oie relocate 45-87 | 44-58 | 41-46 
AD TICULCULAELTNpLeMeNGsane setreiacs ances a nate siieere evs alates Svinte ors 48-46 | 43-62 | 42-59 
andavehicles:and aircrattansecs stele tie cieksie co ais fre lene trom 50-81 | 49-34 | 43-98 
Automobpilesandkpartsiecce secrecy aia nals arena 53-65 | 50-18 | 46-77 
Steelshipbuildinmandi repairing. cer dace ae ole tone ac tei 47-62 | 44-85 | 44-92 
Heating appliances........,.02-seccs ner ccee cet e tect e see eeeceees 42-76 | 41-06 | 37-78 
lronrandsstee! fabrications (n-e.8))lneee cies cei amiacteae eae earn 46-94 | 44-98 | 43-54 
Foundry and machine shop products..............---ceeseeseoe 46-26 | 42-35 | 40-76 
@pherironandistecl productss eee coe iene tacit ceres eiays eter 44-97 | 42-73 | 40-32 
Nonferrous anetaltoroductse. ce. yerrtaciee tina srl cits diceisie cite dentare tans 47-44 | 46-50 | 42-47 
INion=metallicimineral products’. sca. aacienis slesiesstis «eke estoy ayeicny rere 52-31 | 52-11 | 45-31 
Miscellaneolsien Tere eer feces eae rclcre ld) ca cic eee ase 35-50 | 34-73 | 33-00 
[OPT ees le cece Wic.o GOS OC Re GUC ODES TRU OnE en ornnon a ihotne 38-84 | 39-79 | 36-63 
MRE YD Oo rg ere ern trace o ciarenaye ci clotenste aiscena:cistats Siete. dota, Iire ters eanetehd Gates 50-91 | 50-27 | 45-29 
(CROP 2 2 is ME ity Sti ita CRIMI CIEE HOI DIO ARN ORCEE AERO EPR PRR Ic ca Gee Sere 50-25 | 50-06 | 44-57 
Metall Gyoressce ney cert i eee et itateetiel aeie ae) basic 4 toc nae Rho acar 53-41 | 52-87 | 48-17 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)... <..-.ic0cce se ec ss see eeeeneee 45-83 | 44-43 | 39-36 
COMTUITITITTET ATC 3 ben aoa bo neue aousoonene SoU UM DEaneme mations oon osnée 38-60 | 38-49 | 34-95 
ARS YG G) Syn bh Aces So Ske Coen CUR TAR Go GOED mie ade tbo ren ur 45-23 | 45-22 | 38-61 ! 
AWA Vaya) 010s ose 3 ores, Gare NOS BDO CONOC TAR OO DORE mareino oan nn coton 37-20 | 37-08 | 34-11 
PPrANRSDOLLAtlOlN ea oe a ae ie in eisicistenramiars «mei eev ees .....| 51-30 | 50-66 | 44-45 
Street railways, cartage and storage.............-6.-- 2 sees e eee eee 44-22 | 44-20 | 39-38 
Steaumrallwa ve ODCrAulONS me iy deers ects sersucis, bale « otete: «saci aca.2\ ee eeatene ot oneeenanes 58-29 | 57-94 | 49-63 
Shipping and stevied Oring sence cs seers sce tare ee 44-36 | 41-90 | 39-00 
Construction and Maintenance....................00 0 eee e ee eee eee 49-41 | 39-17 | 36-55 
ES uel in orien cee rate eee ceed ora rei iein actor it ds aie cranes seme 44-06 | 42-72 | 39-73 
tee: Boll adie ite co RALS hs Ase RUB eran ES SO OEM HORT reas Ae ee ae 35-33 | 33-88 | 33-11 
EVAL WAV eee ea ns OTs OGTR Guth el alverclei Stee eeverdca’a crisis Rprote rare eEe aes 42-24 | 42-72 | 36-29 
Services (as indicated LY (5p egrcbar toned, Oe A gee te 26-31 | 25-74 | 24-07 
Hotelsiand restaurants. wesc saves + cele eile chs wl ols opzseic cise sastenorote eer ee 24-83 | 24-31 | 22-92 
Rersonale(chiefiv: laundries) acaac cc cetera «lock det. tt ere eee 29-35 | 28-79 | 26-37 
TRC ere ee ace eras eeae rece taps tee stole aireioreysio alee loro Sisls: GouavaperiaremeePen rae. 35-28 | 35-15 | 31-99 
PERO CAL Roney wn ee eceecs eveue etches Herero aie ie Cotati Ghavake atone coy ete hoe taken 32-92 | 32-90 | 29-54 
Wiholess laments ts Gi cere te en ote tially ere ep etckamhe cists So ole ous acecrnarsuale ras) area 41-00 | 40-62 | 38-00 
Eight Lest PUISETIES Face Se erre ate eee otis eet eer et ene 41-78 | 40-86 | 37-39 
URN RNR CO He oe shears ieok oie ais ores aeehexar es Era ona P aM aL! ore ees waNel ey eect eae 38-97 | 39-61 | 37-20 
Banks and trust: COMPANICS ac occ Goins. tees rin nee nace a anion ai eal 34-70 | 34-91 | 32-86 
Brokerage aud Stockmarket... seeiossnic sec cits ciecisiicin os anieues) Geely 46-94 | 46-73 | 44-53 
HENSUITAT CON Mere saree terete a ree Salas erect s looth sist aloneverss stooge stata terete, sree 44-43 | 45-58 | 42-66 
Nine: Beading Industries 3... face eats: ean loos attace Shae bce lee 41-67 | 40-81 | 37-38 














Index Numbers Based 
on June 1, 1941 as 
0 p.e. 


Employment 


Oct. 1| Sept. 1) Oct. 1 
1948 | 1948 | 1947 








124-9 | 124-7 | 121-2 


143-5 | 148-3 | 110-3 
141-7 | 1388-6 | 121-5 
106-6 | 106-5 | 110-8 
106-1 | 106-1 | 106-9 
126-7 | 128-6 | 126-2 
123-4 | 126-2 | 119-4 
143-9 | 148-6 | 140-3 
126-9 } 128-1 | 139-9 
174-9 | 164-1 | 177-2 
144-3 | 146-1 | 140-8 
141-2 | 144-6 | 140-2 
158-8 | 157-0 | 153-4 
140-8 | 142-2 | 133-0 
130-1 | 128-7 | 143-9 
113-1 | 112-1 | 107-8 
110-7 | 111-6 | 105-0 
91-0} 90-5 85:8 
106-4 | 111-0 | 108-3 
145-7 | 145-9 | 135-0 
119-0 | 118-0 | 114-1 
118-6 | 115-4 | 111-6 
96-0 | 95-1 96:3 
114-4 | 112-9 | 115-8 
169-8 | 177-3 | 164-2 
97-5 | 97-6 92-6 
147-7 | 149-4 | 138-3 
158-6 | 162-1 | 136-6 
163-9 | 162-7 | 166-1 
110-8 | 110-4 | 108-6 
146-3 | 147-7 | 128-7 
117-5 | 116-5 | 115-2 
206-2 | 204-5 | 178-4 
99:0 | 97-5 97-8 
110-5 | 108-7 | 117-3 
102-9 | 107-8 | 123-9 
146-5 | 145-4 | 138-7 
102-3 | 102-1 92-0 
96-7 | 96-6 92-9 
100-1 | 99-9 | 102-3 
121-7 | 121-8 | 115-6 
123-8 | 126-7 | 123-1 
140-2 | 188-5 | 136-4 
166-5 | 139-2 | 180-7 
101-3 | 102-4 93-2 
98-4 | 98-0 94-6 

88-3 | 89-2 80-4 
163-7 | 168-9 | 143-0 
189-6 | 190-8 | 174-3 
127-9 | 128-1 | 123-9 
207-2 | 209-1 | 189-8 
148-3 | 147-3 | 143-4 
157-5 | 154-7 | 156-7 
138-9 | 187-5 | 133-5 
151-1 | 154-4 | 141-2 
138-8 | 145-0 | 129-8 
167-3 | 169-0 | 156-3 
132-2 | 145-1} 126-6 
102-9 | 104-0 91-4 
153-1 | 155-9 | 145-8 
164-3 | 169-2 | 155-2 
134-9 | 134-2 | 130-3 
143-4 | 140-6 | 135-0 
139-5 | 1386-9 | 132-4 
157-0 | 153-8 | 146-5 


132-7 | 132-2 | 127-6 


142-7 | 140-6 | 135-2 
153-5 | 149-1} 144-6 
153-2 | 156-3 | 162-2 
128-3 | 128-3 | 123-5 


133-1} 1382-5 | 128-0 
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TABLE C-5.—SEX DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS IN RECORDED EMPLOYMENT 


Source:—The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 





| 
Oct. 1, 1948 Sept. 1, 1948 | Oct. 1, 1947 











Industries es 
Men | Women| Men | Women| Men | Women 

p.c. p.c. p.c. DiGs Dees p.c. 
IVERIN UST A CEUE ANNE ie 32a ier coisa cctv ee ae ns acs a Ie OL oa neg ye 47-4 22-6 | 77-8 22-2 | 77-1 22-9 
PAN Ima prOdUctsa-Cd1 lew. sh. cies Umut coer aetna neal ete feleie ae eet et 79-8 20-2 | 79-0 21-0 | 81-4 18-6 
Fur and products....... BTN SII are te kage tass ARON Ch Ge cia ete tahee eee 63-3 36-7 | 63-3 36-7 | 61-7 38-3 
Teather an di PLOCTICES tai aioe erste ie emelecMseme eye Parsee trae eareie eer eee 60-9 39-1 | 61-1 38-9 | 62-0 38-0 
IB GOER ATI SHOES ies SeNlere He ieee Sacra ie hatha eth ean nner A Sa 57-5 42-5 | 57-8 42-2 | 58:5 41-5 
Pannber andeproductsstes ep heart aR err ee RD ER oe 91-8 8-2 | 92-4 7°6 | 92-1 7:9 
Roughandaressea lumibers nau ce ebiw esc hte stee cee ee 95-0 5-0 | 95-1 4-9 | 94-7 5-3 
IE TPINL GUT Biers caeatuinie ao ee gic aa iets titcuets Pay Soe te 0S SREY NS Sa 87-7 12-3 | 89-6 10-4 | 90:5 9-5 
Othersunrber productsvs-cees ke tee ei oe ee 86-0 14-0 | 86-1 13-9 | 86-6 13-4 
IPlantiproducts-—eGl plein. eae a rts sete thaiiete aha alvin ttre re Serene 62-5 37-5 | 63:6 36:4 | 62:3 37-7 
Pulpran ci paperiprod@uctsn name eae, Meine Wale een rs aestan e  n 80-8 19-2 | 81-0 19-0 | 80-6 19-4 
Pulp and! papers yee. teer ence aace sere ae aunt hele eeahenn a lu) Lr eek Mie 95-2 4-8 | 95-4 4-6 | 94-8 5:2 
[PANEL DEO UCTS ese eats aay eatin eR RTE Ai OL esta esl POLO a 65-7 34-3 | 65-7 34-3 | 64-4 35-6 
Printing and publishing...... i Nal Ser gees UIA WSR A 71-1 28-9 | 71-1 28-9 | 71-3 28-7 
UG b ber producpsicaty wera Us emery aes Me ual unee Cee Mita IA NCU ete a 74-3 25-7 | 74-4 25-6 | 75-0 25-0 
HUEXtILS PFOGUCES Se set te Ae eny tee uctites MeN eee oD re tea hee AIA NTE 45-6 54-4 | 46-1 53-9 | 45-1 54-9 
‘Phreadiny armani ClothiodGs canines crass ies wists aie Aeros eal arate meee erereiees 62-2 37°8 | 62-3 37-7 | 60-9 39-1 
Cotton yarnandiclo tis saan ssrciss bids site tbe lneecisisietevaccmca mieten octane te 59-8 40-2 | 60-2 39-8 | 60-1 39-9 
Woollensyarmandiclothven ah oe Letina tr iin aera ene 57-6 42-4 | 57-0 43-0 | 57-4 42-6 
ATHHCALeicand silky rOOGSttae rere iucitcn tee 4 eh eee te 67-5 82-5 | 67-7 32-3 | 64-4 35-6 
EL GSIEL yy ON GM ERIE BOOS NS Tory tp yay 91 ai iemenbinn! ceteiels ema alalt Sr athe Me OM 35-5 64-5 | 35-4 64-6 | 35-9 64-1 
Garments and personalifurmishings. 0.) seu sui, ee asl oe eels 30-9 69-1 | 31-4 68-6 | 30-2 69-8 
OtHer Textile DLOGUCES oa oem Wace ONT MARU Ate TSA A SURO Ie 8 tL oe 54-0 46-0 | 54-5 45-5 | 53-9 46-1 
FE OWACCOM! Vine rata ee os eta ebene tal ere lait anaes CRUSOE) TAL yas tai RES) 42-8 57-2 | 42-5 57-5 | 42-7 57°3 
IBOVELALES ete ere eae comets aE skate teeacire oh atae Ren eV ive at rea a 87°7 12-3 | 88-4 11-6 | 87-0 13-0 
@hemicalsandallied producisers tare ake sae tees cee 75-9 24-1 | 76-6 23-4 | 75-0 25-0 
Clavp lassmndistone Droductsara: ainsi se want. eter teats eet as 88-0 12-0 | 87-9 12-1 | 88-3 11-7 
I lectriGiig bana! DOW eRiats aiwcrts ccminee serail niely ssteie tot tere soe ne 88-3 11-7 | 88-5 11-5 | 89-4 10-6 
IECEICALADDALAUUS Se ase ile cecs aae ctsieels hida a aie ead dete eles sree 72-4 27-6 | 72-4 27-6 | 68-4 31-6 
Tron and Steel sprOduUCEs een sere eee Rer thd: bette pan uth tate ta 92-6 7-4 | 92-7 7-3 | 92-5 7-5 
Cyide, tolled and forged products (21.000 Wahine easels pols te orale pears 95-8 4-2 | 95-8 4-2 | 95-2 4-8 
Machinery: (other than vehicles)ia.ncn eerie canescens cess) okie ime: 88-9 11-1 | 88-9 11-1 | 89-2 10-8 
Alori cultural am plenlentss ys aenciat sie to eee Nledsiate sate meta bat munlalen ee ate 94-5 5-5 | 94-5 5-5 | 95-4 4-6 
band vehicles'and aircratth scan asec on Meee eee eens een 94-6 5-4 | 94-7 5-3 | 94-1 5-9 
AUtOMobiles ANG, Darts. Noli vesicles ee ca okS geen abasetae 89-5 10-5 | 89-7 10-3 | 89-1 10-9 
Steelshipbuuldingiand repairing aschiicers ras seca sete croneiieliets ts 96-9 3-1 | 97-1 2-9 | 97-2 2-8 
Efeatingeapplian Ces ssu sds a te ae rcceten merce gerne aceite GaN apenas Pang nea 93-5 6-5 | 93-5 6:5 | 93-3 6-7 
lronvand steel fabrications (N.Ci8s) 0... au cuek coe melo acess ons 92-2 7-8 | 92-1 7-9 | 92-0 8-0 
Foundry and machineshop products. sa... hss as-ce esse denials: 95-4 4-6 | 95-4 4-6 | 94-6 5-4 
Otherironimand steckhprocductartes aut tec een re ee eer 84-7 15-3 | 84-9 15-1 | 85-1 14-9 
INonsterrous meta lproguctesncn em cian ter eiieceal neo) eanen on eee ae 85-7 14-3 | 85-7 14-3 | 85-8 14-2 
Non-metalicmineralli products ise ans velion sions cleo tis cles ete ae 91-6 8-4 | 91-5 8-5 | 91-4 8-6 
IMiscellan ee tis ie er a ey tae tac ateng mises cape eis aed pre OTE NS ee tet SUIE ooea 63-8 36-2 | 67-0 33-0 | 66-3 33-7 
COLE! 5 0 Me AAA oa RD Seca Aad OR Ae ORr ce NURRoRS Bn) CPR oe ial 98-3 1-37 | 98-2 1-8 | 98-2 1-8 
DET E LRU k ae) SRNODE EAS PUL APN Tae Rit Mate avin Sh ces dd a ieee ce img A ha A REAR Oa ne 97-8 2-2 | 97-9 2°3 | 97-9 2-1 
BLS W A Dente Mane a etieam ea EN AEN Iori Oy oF a PR ree te ih NMI ROAD TED Phelan Y Sen TONE 99-0 1-0 | 99-0 1-0 | 99-0 1-0 
IN AGS teanl bay os er pe NU J MNCS GU oh ot ad RARER da EN AR MA Ra Fis 98-0 2-0 | 98-0 2-0 | 97:9 2-1 
Non-metallic minerals (excepticaal)iay a veniaws ie eee steel ts ese 95-4 4-6 | 95-2 4-8 | 96-1 3-9 
COMMUBICAOTIS ee ee ean ea Ho LEE SRN Mee ULLAL eee TL Rh 44.4 52-3 | 47-5 52-5 | 47-2 52-8 
DCN Petcare get Wels SUCRE on Mine eDH TS APMC een ey MEN BATU Pia teu ee oe 81-0 19-0 | 80-8 19-2 | 79-0 21-0 
TBGLOD HOMES eee ed ier baci te nie Ceara R as ence ma Den AN ee eran orth a0 pm 40-0 60-0 | 39-9 60-1 | 39-6 60-4 
TETAS POT CACO eek athe eer lost ty eet ee fo Case eee ee ee toes aT a IAT 93-9 6-1 | 93-9 6-1 | 93-5 6-5 
Street railways, cartage and storage... 5.0.2... +s. ves cules eee cae 93-1 6-9 | 93-1 6-9 | 92-6 7-4 
Steam rallwavOperatlousuersc sis cere hele see clr esos ear date ene 94-0 6-0 | 93-9 6-1 | 93-6 6-4 
Shippine anGsspeviedOrmnegrsycws oxic oe ee Aare ee cee ey sees 95-1 4-9 | 95-1 4-9 | 95-1 4-9 
Construction and Maintemance............... 00... ccc eee eee eee 98-1 1-9 | 98-2 1-8 | 98-3 1-7 
ISTIC DNs Fabre elt Na Ceca Als tiara dot DR oui Dr IS Poe A ey ee STR By 97-4 2-6 | 97-5 2-5 | 97-8 2-2 
DET OW eR Ve MATH are Te eae rete Ue A a Sap cls nde nda ar ee A 98-1 1-9 | 98-2 1-8 | 98-4 1-6 
EVER Lay ete ote UREN ate ape arg Onley ral is cate Meat er) UR aE ett Rt Dea La 99-7 0-3 | 99-7 0-3 | 99-7 0-3 
Services (as specified below)................. ccc cece cece eee e eee enes 48-5 51-5 | 48-2 51-8 | 46-4 53-6 
ibotelsandirestatrantas cena ae eer ore cheer eee en cine Rion te 50-7 49-3 | 50-2 49-8 | 49-2 50-8 
Personal (Chicihyalaundries)ict asicveaa oer es ce etre hate nny ere alk ote 44-2 55-8 | 44-1 55-9 | 40-9 59-1 
PD TAGE Hr cee ay Oe een ne ely cuter dr aint le: ORME COP RE Sf, OH de 61-0 39-0 | 61-7 38-3 | 59-8 40-2 
Te Caley aisha mens Oise ass tte OR ON aioe ote le RUS CAME SLE Rata pe 55-2 44.8 | 55-8 44.2 | 53-1 46-9 
Wiholesaile werermers tet terns clay aimee eet arse pee a Ae Palas eet 75-0 25-0 | 75-9 24-1 | 76-3 23+7 
Hight. Leading Industries’ soi.) oto ae oe os oe a oe eye 79-1 20-9 | 79-4 20-6 | 79-0 21-0 
CUA ATR CO erecta Me er en nun elt rent a Bad a REA nA a eet ann a Uae 53-1 46-9 | 53-3 46:7 | 52-9 4G-1 
Banks ands prust COMPANlesen waa lament ett ed Lal ane Cen ee ee 49-8 50-2 | 50-0 50-0 | 48-5 51-5 
Brokerage and stock market operations...............00cecceeeeeee 65-4 34-6 | 65-7 84°38 | 65-7 34-3 
SUE ANCOR Meee elke ore ante ete ores era, eee eit ra ante ates eee co ieee 56-5 43-5 | 36-8 43-2 | 57-8 42-2 
ATG USCLICS Ny eR er ee ieeiarcanns at heat rae gaan, Dee a 78-1 21-9 | 78-4 21-6 | 78-0 22-0 
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TABLE C-6.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Harners) 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 























Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
Week preceding All Non All Non 
Manu- renlaea Durable Manu- ee Durable 

factures eens Goods factures ae Goods 

no. no. no. cts. cts. cts. 

DOG Hale CNOA Sal Wr ne a vei ak a 46-3 46-9 45-5 70-5 77-9 60-4 
OCC TAR OS DA Bre pe eo nee 44.7 45-0 44-5 67-6 75°4 60-4 
OC he IPE IOAG Ss owimia Ls An etes Sie ahi ee 2 42-9 42-8 42-9 71-4 77°8 65-7 
Oetarrr le OS Te ea Oe ey a ee 43-1 43°5 42-6 83-4 90-6 76-2 
IN OWilee MOAT SSNS scents oe ee BCA 42-9 43-1 42-7 84-7 91-9 77-6 
DOC me re PLOA Tat eter anne be hee 0G 43-5 43-8 43-2 85-6 92-8 78°3 
wala. |) UTI ean OY Eee sel epee Ree el Cae SLE 38-3 38-5 38-1 86-6 92-9 80-0 
FRG ame OASIS Tee Gee ice ees Be ar hr leg 42-8 42-7 42-8 86-6 93-2 80-1 
Mi aireaie een 194 8 fps Medan er ct Oe tN?) 43-2 43-4 43-0 88-0 95-0 80:8 
DADE MeL ee el GARIN aces tA ANT OkE Jee ae an 41-6 41-8 41-4 89-0 95-6 82-1 
AME Vert tpL OAS ene LORS eet bellies Orbit eae 43-1 43-4 42-7 89-4 96-2 82-4 
JUNO madm LOLS iO ay, tums a Mee mec, Cr ES 41-7 41-6 41-7 91-4 98-4 84-4 
IVa ere TOAST dene Ath et ee 42-0 | 42-3 41-6 92-3 99-2 85-2 
PATS area a OA Sie aetna ke a ake aie a 42-1 '42-0 42-1 92-7 99-8 85-6 
SED trae tal G48) ea ee CWO TARE See 41-7 42-0 4U-5 93-4 100-9 85-8 
©) Ctra Pree OA Rien Manatee Rey up mae ae 43-0 43-3 42-7 94-6 102-6 86-5 





* The averages at these dates were effected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of Jan. 1, 
and by the Easter holidays in the case of Apr. 1, 1948. 


TABLE C-7.—WEEKLY SALARIES AND WAGES IN MANUFACTURING 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 




















Durable Non-Durable 
All Manufactures (1) Manufactured Goods Manufactured Goods 
Week Preceding Average Weekly Average Weekly Average Weekly 

Salaries Salaries Salaries 
and Wages and Wages and Wages 

Wages Wages Wages 

$ $ $ $ 
DD eoGere Meel 4A: Sere ie a et, te ee ie 33:29 32-64 36°83 36-54 29-23 27-48 
Oct 1 Le SS1ICOY Ea fc bce ha Ir Seno eR CEE be 382-45 30-31 35°57 33°93 29-61 26:88 
Oct Hala AG One Nemec ene, cients 33-06 30-68 35-43 33-30 31-08 28-19 
*Oct i tied iy hts 6 eran eR gC 37-94 35°95 40-94 39-41 35°21 82°46 
ING Van er LOA Poe ae niet etc ar Tak ae 38-42 36°34 41-26 39-70 35-86 33°14 
1B eteleyr a be Ril IY Cat aR ie 0 aie, coe Rm 39-16 37-24 42-09 40-65 36-50 33°83 
rid LP em MOR OA SU re mayet on Ae eee es Mona 36-15 33:17 38°31 35°01 34-14 30-48 
BIO ee pL OAS) bee rat. SRM Naty guaeee 39-26 37°06 31-65 39-80 37°10 34-28 
Maire | aml OAS cee ede tee Cee Bele 40-11 38:02 42-85 41-23 37°58 34-74 
ADT a MLO Ne une wt ck ewe on hee he 39°46 37°02 41-87 39-96 37-19 33-99 
IA eat Sa at Beau rt HOY Yo a STR Sa UR PRE 40-66 38°53 43-36 41-75 38-11 35°18 
JUS ees pu OAS pent nemue ae A i ee 40-49 38°11 43-03 40-93 38-12 35-19 
ul yarel CLO See ames kate e Sitcom oan A 41-03 38-77 43-89 41-96 38-36 35-44 
PANT orm CAL OA Sire emer a Nati auto ibe r bine 41-32 39-03 44-00 41-92 38-83 36-04 
Opts. ieee O48 nc tontey eta tori etary 41-33 38°95 44-44 42-38 38°46 35°61 
CO CTA MMM y OLS Ue On aie ry Be el Ul goo iar 42-67 40-68 46-07 44-43 39-55 36-94 
1 Exclusive of electric light and power, * See footnote to Table C—6. 


TABLE C-8.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
BY PROVINCES AND CITIES 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Sourcr: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 














Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 

Octenlowlesepts iso [> Octe. 1s) Oct. ly juSeptate|) Oct: Ie 
1948 1948 1947 1948 1948 1947 
INOW. 2D SCOURS Veen nent ih aate Mees tics, Seema teeta, eae 43-6 44-5 43-9 84-9 83-7 76:0 
SW LUUS WLC Kerstin mies Me cecier tae ee TOD 45-7 46-1 44-7 86-2 84-2 76-3 
BUG D EC er vets cern SE ie ae ter Pacer ated 45-0 43-1 45-0 85-9 84-8 75°8 
GTEN ORs Git vcs sein Sat SAE RRL Se eRe rns I aa CR 42-3 40-9 42-4 99-2 98-2 87-4 
Mani CO bale yates a te mic ete Gan Meee eon Er 43-1 42-8 41-8 93-3 92-1 81-5 
Naskatchewan. wn cease nce ere oes eee 41-9 41-3 42-5 97°5 95-2 84-3 
VUES 2 la eleuee Se asc) et A Te eee ppd Oy ON 41-6 42-7 41-7 95-3 93 81-9 
Bricish COMM pIa. as: aah in ee ane eee 38-9 38-3 39-2 111-6 108-8 100-3 
ONGPOa behets shes Beles Sete © ms ays cis ee hes ee aes th ieee 43-1 40-9 42-6 90-4 88-9 79°9 
REORONG oe aS Shida HUT aiid as Srna pee Badd wank aicbaehs 41-1 39-7 40-8 99-0 97°3 87-7 
RAPA CONG O55 05 Sut toe Hg, SOL ne a aA Paka ask fae pes 42-1 40-2 42-2 104-4 104-4 90-3 
WANT DOR: Nes SR. ae Re, DR wae ag ON NOE 42-6 42-4 41-2 92-3 91-2 80-4 
RR BRCOU VOT cach cirda at UNA ties Ket AG SA Likes Othe dave ako ew 38-2 38-1 38-6 109-8 105-9 99-5 
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TABLE C-9.-HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-rated Wage-earners) 
(Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S.) 

















Average Average A 
Hours per Week Hourly Earnings NA es Se 
Reported at Reported at Weekly Wages 
Industries —_— 

Oct. Sept. | Oct. | Oct. | Sept.| Oct. | Oct. | Sept. | Oct. 
1, 1948}1, 1948] 1, 1947|1. 1948/1. 194811. 1947|1.1948]1. 19481. 1947 
no. no. no. Cc. c. Cc $ $ $ 
Manufacturing :s ine. US eee dscntgans see eee eee 43-0} 41-7] 43-1) 94-6) 93-4] 83.4) 40.68) 38.95) 35.95 
<Durablesmanuiacturedigoous yee ee eee 43-3} 42-0) 43-5] 102-6} 100-9} 90-6] 44.43] 42.38] 39.41 
Non-durable manufactured goods.................0.. 42-7) 41-5} 42-6] 86-5] 85-8! 76.2] 36.94) 35.61) 32.46 
‘Amimalproducts edibles. yas. ee eo ake ee 42-3] 42-6] 43-7] 90-0] 86-2} 71-6] 38-07} 36.72] 31.29 
Dairy sPLOGUCtS sie cts etre os ae ee cene 47-0) 48-2) 46-8) 73-6} 72-1! 68-3} 34.59] 34.75} 31.96 
Meatsproducts™.., coun snateniies cles sete nee en eee ee 42-0) 41-1) 42-8) 100-1) 95-7} 84-9] 42.04} 39.33] 36.34 
Meathermroqductsss 4b Gea ee ee ee ee 40-4) 39-2} 40-0) 72-0) 70-7) 66-7] 29.09] 27.71] 26.68 
eather boots and shoesinaacestas se stares oe 39-9} 38-9] 39-9} 69-1] 67-6) 63-9] 27.57] 26.30) 25.50 
TUM em Products... at eee ee ee ee 42-3] 41-7] 42-6] 86-1] 83-8] 77-0] 36.42] 34.94] 32.80 
Roughtandidressedslumiberss.. eee een 42-1} 41-7] 42-1] 89-7} 86-7) 81-0] 37.76} 36.15) 34.10 
CONnTAINETS eee Screener nA a le gt as 43-8] 42-8] 41-9} 75-0] 74-5) 74-0] 32.85) 31.89) 31.01 
PPIUETUUE UO ace ence Cees tatesen cil ocr pee as icy Tan 42-2) 41-4) 43-7) 83-5) 82-4) 72.9] 35.24) 34.11) 31.55 
*Musica Minstruments in. ceeie coals See onan 44-71 43-3] 45-0] 81-9} 80-3] 69-7} 36.61] 34.77| 31.37 
Plant products=edi blesses oe eae a ea eee 42-0} 41-2) 41-6} 72-1) 71-9} 65-9} 30.28) 29.62) 27.41 
Flour and other milled products.................... 45-9] 44-2) 45-2) 89-4} 89-7] 982.9) 41.03] 39.65) 37.15 
Fruit and vegetable preserving................0005: 40-3} 37-7] 40-8] 67-9] 68-0] 62-4] 27.36] 25.64] 25.46 
Bread and bakery products..................e0000e- 43-0) 43-5)...... TESOO YB ee Somollowel Ole eee 
Chocolate and cocoa products...................06- 42-0} 41-1) 40-6] 63-4} 62-9] 56-6] 26.63} 25.85] 22.98 
Rilpand paper proguctss.cem aceon aion nee 45-5] 44-8! 46-0] 105-1] 104-8] 92-4] 47.82) 46.95) 42.50 
Pulprand papers ww ele Calas siete eaten yeoman er aan 49-1] 48-6) 49-7] 112-7} 112-8) 99.92] 55.34] 54.82] 49.30 
IRADETEDTOCUCES cane oe ela ctuen cee we vie iat Seen I neinin ook: 43-2} 41-5) 42-9} 83-2) 82-2] 73-0} 35.94) 34.11) 31.32 
ETN TIN PVAN GPU DLISMIN gS whee eee eet ete rane ee 40-7} 39-9) 40-9] 104-7} 102-9} 90-7] 42.61] 41.06] 37.10 
Rubberproducte vere ose eee eres 42-1! 38-5) 43-1) 101-6] 100-1} 91-8] 42.77) 88.54] 39.57 
shextile products’ ss. seater eee iter nahn eee ne 41-4) 39-4) 40-9] 74-7] 73-2]! 64-7] 30.93] 28.84) 26.46 
Ebhreacs ey armancic loti renee enti mice de cer ieeie ee 43-7) 42-3] 44-6] 77-0} 74-9) 64-5} 33.65] 31.68] 28.77 
Cottoniyarnand clothes. erie teenie ate ee 42-6] 41-0} 45-1] 77-9] 74-2] 63-7} 33.19] 30.42) 28.73 
Woollenyyarnand clotitnn.c. esac see oe tice one 43-3] 42-6) 48-6] 74-7) 73-2! 64-9] 32.35] 31.18] 28.30 
Silksandantiicial sili goo0dste ae erent een: 45-3] 44-0) 45-0] 77-8] 77-6} 65-3) 35.24] 34.14) 29.39 
EIOSIeRYy And kNIt POOUSaat eer donten brie ne ee 41-7] 39-2) 41-2) 68-8] 68-0! 60-6} 28.69] 26.66} 24.97 
Garments and personal furnishings.................... 38-1] 35-6} 35-8} 73-5) 72-1] 66-1) 28.00] 25.67) 23.66 
ER ODACCO Caan rele eee cr are reer oes ee Nine ort aey etree: hee 41-6} 38-8) 43-0) 82-5] 80-7] 60-0} 34.32} 31.31] 28.38 
IOV OVALCS «oats isis aie oe a Sa ee os Sly's ana pmreatinias ec ws 43-6} 43-3) 48-1] 93-5} 93-2} 82-7} 40.77] 40.36] 35.64 
Distillediandimalilrquoriwasc ce one eee en 42-9} 42-2) 42-7) 99-0} 99-0] 85-5) 42.47] 41.78) 36.51 
Chemicals and allied products.................000000- 43-8] 43-3] 43-4] 94-5) 93-8] 84-2] 41.39] 40.62) 36.54 
Drugsand Medicines es een oe ee ee 41-3} 40-5} 40-9) 78-4] 77-0] 69-8] 32.38) 31.19] 28.55 
eC lay elass andistonomroducts:.4.snen techie hie 45-4) 44-3) 45-0) 92-9) 91-9! 83-0} 42.18! 40.71] 37.35 
Glass productsie sort en sees ca etter ea ee oe 45-3) 48-4) 44-3] 89-0} 88-8! 80-6] 40.32] 38.54] 35.71 
Lime, gypsum and cement products................ 46-8} 46-5) 46-6] 92-8] 91-5) 82-9] 43.43] 42.55] 38.63 
*Kleetricaliapparatussscw terete lesa ie ee eee 41-0} 38-6] 41-4] 104-1] 102-4] 89-1} 42.68] 39.53] 36.89 
Heavy electrical apparatus’... 60.00 6.05 06.6608 eee os 41-0} 40-9} 41-1] 114-6) 113-6] 96-6] 48.25) 46.46] 39.70 
*Trontan désteel productsum sanavet cee noe ce ok as eee. 43-8) 42-4) 44-0} 107-9} 106-3} 94-9] 47.26} 45.07] 41.76 
Crude, rolled and forged products.................. 45-5) 44-3) 45-3] 109-9} 110-2} 97-8] 50.00] 48.82] 44.30 
Primary sronane:- steclina. jos nto seees ie eee eee 45-6] 44-8] 46-4) 111-5] 111-8] 99-4] 50.84] 50.09] 45.13 
Machinery (other than vehicles).....................- 44-4) 43-5) 44-9} 99-3) 97-5] 88-1] 44.09] 42.41] 39.56 
Moriculturalimploments a eeneen eames eerie aire 42-1] 38-4] 42-1) 112-3} 109-0) 98-5) 47.28] 41.86] 41.47 
Gandiveiclesiandisaircralts sascha tier ek ees 43-4) 42-5) 43-0) 115-2} 113-7] 100-0} 50.00] 48.32] 43.00 
Railway mollingistockascep cca pion eee ene 44-1) 44-7} 43-3] 112-0) 111-0} 95-2! 49.39} 49.62] 41.22 
Adtomobileandipartsssrdeie eee oe oO eee 42-1] 39-5) 41-9) 122-8) 120-9} 106-7] 51.70) 47.76) 44.71 
‘Meroplanes andspartacc semen tes a peal eed ae 45-2) 44-6) 47-1] 99-8) 99-21 91-7] 45.11) 44.24) 43.19 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing...................... 44-8! 43-1] 46-4) 104-6) 102-0} 95-4! 46.86) 43.96] 44.27 
iron andisteel fabrications mze:s.-a1)- anges ease 42-5) 40-6] 43-6] 101-8) 101-0} 91-4] 42.27) 41.01] 39.85 
Hardware, toolsand cutlerye.c 2 sone ine eae 43-0) 41-6) 44-3) 94-6) 92-3] 83-0} 40.68] 38.40] 36.77 
Foundry and machine SHOP PrOGUuCctS ea yeseer eee ee 43-6) 40-1) 43-2! 104-5) 101-9] 92-8] 45.56] 40.86] 40.09 
Sheet metalwork ste. Vireses nee eer eae cae ee 42-9) 42-3] 43-2) 96-4) 95-5] 85-1] 41.36) 40.40] 36.76 
tNon-ferrousimetal products. eee ce oie oni 43-5) 42-9) 43-5] 103-7] 102-6} 92-3] 45.11) 44.02} 40.15 
Preparation of non-ferrous metallic ores............. 44-1] 43-5) 44-3] 117-4] 116-4] 103-3] 51.77) 50.63] 45.76 
AdUMINiUMM, ANG ats ProUUctsss wae eee eens 44-9) 44-9) 44-2) 103-0} 101-8} 92-5] 46.25) 45.71] 40.89 
Brass andcopper mig. 55.22 s.ase sees oaks hats oi td ae 42-7) 41-4) 42-9] 98-6] 97-6] 88-1] 42.10} 40.41] 37.79 
Non-metallic mineral products...................0065 43-3} 42-8) 43-7) 112-5} 111-0) 95-0] 48.71] 47.51} 41.52 
Petroleum-andtits productsense..0.. seem aceon cin ee 42-5) 41-9) 42-4) 121-3] 120-3] 103-8] 51.55) 50.41] 44.01 
Miscellaneous manufactured products................. 41-7) 40-0} 40-7) 81-9} 81-2] 74-2] 34.15} 32.48] 30.20 
SVE Rn Arn oh ae ee ayes ie ans ake ter atc oy Oe feta Tern Raton uc nL: 43-4) 43-2) 43-5) 115-0} 113-9} 101-1) 49.91] 49.20) 43.98 
COE ete A a eae a Lah tens rere Meh ace RE 39-0} 39-6} 39-9] 126-9} 126-7) 110-9] 49.49] 50.17] 44.25 
Metalliciores een. ccc cs Canes care eee ee nee 45-4) 45-0) 44-9} 114-9) 113-7] 103-0) 52.16} 51.16] 46.25 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)................05- 44-7) 43-9) 46-2) 98-5} 96-6) 81-2] 44.03) 42.41] 37.51 
Local Transportation®.. .......6:6:. 0005. 0cccecccecesen- 45-2) 45-7) 45-6} 97-3] 95-9) 85-4) 48.98} 43.83] 38.94 
Building Construction.......................0.00 0000s 41-8} 40-9} 40-5) 103-9} 103-0) 94-8) 43.43) 42.13] 38.39 
Highway Construction............................0005 39-5] 38-3] 38-9} 80-5) 79-1] 72-6) 31.80] 30.30) 28.24 
Services (as indicated below)...............c.ccceeseeeee 42-2} 42-1) 42-5) 60-4) 59-3) 54-7] 25.49] 24.97) 23.25 
Hotels and restaurants ja. i. .00.s 6) ses sin heen a ee 42-7) 43-0) 43-3} 59-7) 58-5} 53-4) 25.49) 25.16] 23.12 
Personals (Chiety laundries) acoss on neeacue mee ceen one 41-1} 40-3) 40-9} 62-0) 61-0} 57-5) 25.48] 24.58] 23.58 


* Industries classed in the durable manufactured industries. 


1 Since 1941, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has prepared current indexes of average hourly earnings of the 
employees of eight establishments producing ont electrical apparatus. Based upon the hourly earnings at June 1, 
as 100 p.c. the latest figures are as follows: Aug. 1, 1948, 202-1; Sept. 1, 1948, 215-6; Oct. 1, 1948, 217-5; at Oct. 7 1947 


the index was 180-3. 


1941, 


2 Chiefly street and electric railways. For information respecting the sex distribution of the persons in recorded 


employment, see Table C-5. 
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TABLE C-10.—EARNINGS, HOURS, AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFAC- 
TURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


(Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages D.B.S. Real Wages Computed by Research and Statistics.) 
oa w(0(0((0(09090990909Do9o9oOoOmnmOmOowomnnaoOw+HCOyuae6ssscae_—S0—_000—0—>0@mo0o@Oaoo ooo eee”zzo 
Index Numbers (Av. 1946=100) 





Average 
Average Average 

Date Hours Hourly Weekly Average Average 
Worked ree eee W Cost of eal 

per Week | “@rtings | Harnings SOY lcs Laevings ata Weekly 

arnings Earni 
arnings 
cts. $ 
Week preceding 

January We LOS Dewees sects os 46-1 70-0 32-27* 106-8 96-0 111-3 
February US 194 Oe coe ochoncion: 45-4 70-1 31-83 105-3 96-0 109-7 
March MeL OA Ore cover <ccitrare chore 45-8 70:1 32-11 106-3 96-0 110-7 
April SOLO 4 Se eretatataclenctoreo wie 45-6* 70-4 32-10* 106-2 96-0 110-6 
May 1eLOAD Bre cntoasloe ens 45-5 70-5 32-08 106-2 96-3 110-3 
June De D4 Dice eet een oreo ore 44-3 70-3 31-14 103-0 96-8 106-4 
July Peles a ee 44-3 70-1 31-05 102-7 97-3 105-5 
August DRL OA De etapa sure cimatare oe 44-3 69-5 80-79 101-9 97-5 104-5 
Pepvemmoere el, C9452 ss mwicisseaaels ce 44-1 69-2 30-52 101-9 97-0 104-1 
October PERG 4 Dare hecate cterteasred 44-7 67-8 30-31 100-3 96-8 103-6 
November 1, 1945................ 44-9 67-5 30-31 100-3 97-0 103-4 
Decemiberngyl, 11945..as tenses se sereies 44-8 67-0 30-02 99-3 97-2 102-2 
Pantaiyn otvl 1946s esd ate 44.2% 67-9 30-01* 99-3 97-0 102-4 
February er lO4G eee sec aeeiee 44-1 68-1 30-03 99-4 97-0 102-5 
March TN ALO4 Gi ties acters wee 44-0 67-9 29-88 98-9 97-2 101-7 
April Lp LO4 Othe atone eters: 44-4 68-4 30°37 100-5 97-7 102-9 
May Ue IO4 Gi eeccctac teen 43-0 68-9 29-63 98-0 98-7 99-3 
June Deeg 946 Worras, Aastra 42-0 69-1 29-02 96-0 100-0 96-0 
July PRAGA G hee eno ene: 42-4 70-0 29-68 98-2 101-2 97-0 
August jal RU Care wea Ree ee ane 43-0 70.0 30-10 99-6 101-6 98-0 
September. wl, GG eriew es ccc 42-7 70:6 30-15 99-8 101-5 98-3 
October LP 94 Gree creme sty hele eae 42-9 71-4 30-63 101-4 102-6 98-8 
INioweLaleyeie «The UWE Dae von soln poeerediae 42-4 72-9 30-91 102-3 102-8 99-5 
Decembervewls A 1946 Pensa ote ss 43-2 74-5 32-18 106-5 102-8 103-6 
January TR OA Oe atace saaleae. 42.7* 76-2 82-54* 107-7 102-8 104-8 
February Det OS fare ate ee ost: 43-1 76-3 32-89 108-8 103-4 105-2 
March OATS mew dseen mevaecnsr 43-4 77-1 33-46 110-7 104-3 106-1 
April Pere O4 (eee sine eae race, 43-2 77-6 33°52 110-9 105-7 104-9 
May LOL OA TE Sarees aise sare 43-2 78-3 33-83 111-9 107-7 103-9 
June 1 ed NOL WARE, oi a tc ers Mtn 42-9 79-9 34-28 113-4 109-1 103-9 
July | te Or Ee ae eee eee 42-0 80-8 33-94 112-3 110-0 102-1 
August TQ 1987) hans Peat 42-5 81-3 34-595 114-3 110-5 103-4 
Septemiberum ti 104 jan sccutenc cy, ae 42-3 82-2 34-77 115-1 112-8 102-0 
October LEGS fereae roe. tae aera 43-1 83-4 35-95 119-0 115-0 103-5 
Novem berm LOA ewes. 42-9 84-7 36-34 120-3 116-2 103-5 
Wecemibersm ly 194 7enare nese. cn ote. 43-5 85-5 37-19 123-1 118-1 104-2 
January 1948 et areas coc ee 43-2* 86-6 37-41* 123-8 120-0 103-2 
February UML OA Sree en cate a 42-8 86-6 37-06 122-6 121-4 101-0 
March DOG Sree pie eisast eye 43-2 88-0 38-02 125-8 122-0 103-1 
April Lee LORS etc at, 43 -2* 89-0 38-45* 127-2 122-7 103-7 
May LOLS ee Sere ca 43-1 89-4 38-53 127-5 124-0 102-8 
June 1, 1948. 41-7 91-4 38-11 126-1 124-8 101-0 
July AS WLOAS A hamctecei rece aero. 42-0 92-3 38-77 128-3 126-9 101-1 
August L e1OAS eee Bie es 42-1 92-7 39-03 129-2 127-4 101-4 
Septembert) ds) 1948) soe 41:7 93-4 38-95 128-9 128-6 100-2 
October AMSIO4AS (2) Sasi eck ethers. 43-0 94-6 40-68 134:6 129-1 104-3 





* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are; January 1, 1945, 39-6 hours, $27.72; April 1, 1945, 43-6 hours, 
$30.69; January 1, 1946, 38-1 hours, $25.87; January 1, 1947, 38-1 hours, $29.03; January 1, 1948, 38-3 hours $33.17; April 1, 
1948, 41-6 hours, $37.02. 

(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


Notre.—Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the index of the cost of living into an index 
of the average weekly earnings, both indices having been calculated on a similar base (Average 1946=100). 
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D—Employment Service Statistics 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS AT FIRST OF MONTH 
(SourcE: Form UIC 757) 


Month 


December mr LOA Fo. ea eis accra tee amas ese ataetel ee 
WeCeMIDEE el P40 Jak acer ance fee ey caine aetna ara ere 
Mecem bers eOk ase Gack ce eae ES ee ot sts 
January, 104 Bae eee cl Ge tea Mer ea tae Site eR 
Pebruarys (O98 vo lee cee eee ce rca anit ine eet e 
March, OAS Se OR ECan ce be Set aran meses 
April, 1). SR aN eee an UE wee ae Steer 
May, TOAG LACS ycks Sane se. ear arent ae eet 
June, TOA Re sh te syaveaacentte titties oes rates eon bee aver aes 
July, POAC oe S18 IN Se rae Bee Cet ae Mee 
August, TOUS Mea Rs Die mente alee sentercaela eveeeie oreeeres 
SOPLCMLDET fh LOLS sire laa siglatins ao sel ceieiekeeueraleretnleretspsislotens 
October, 1 OAS et OLE A Melber h stoi aty oun etmtens ta teheLg 
November, 1948...... Bale seas tect MEA RN aan) a hea 
Pecemeer i) 1948 (Hie ween teen On aeh cote ee 


Unplaced Applicants 


Female 


Total 


Unfilled Vacancies 

Male Female Total Male 

66,008 | 26,865 92,873 141, 673 
68, 818 38, 707 107, 525 110, 465 
35, 947 22,325 58, 272 82,990 
23,515 T7161 40, 666 111,304 
18,171 16,007 34,178 142, 783 
16, 416 15, 784 32, 200 155, 249 
20,475 17, 800 388, 275 150, 032 
28, 602 21,335 49, 937 123, 130 
37, 126 23, 240 60, 366 92, 606 
34, 242 22,188 56, 425 80, 206 
30, 499 19, 709 50, 208 63, 558 
39, 341 24, 349 63, 690 58, 611 
41,047 22, 870 63, 917 56, 725 
31, 856 18, 595 50, 451 67, 569 
17, 841 16, 808 34, 649 92,144 


37, 408 





(4) Latest figures subject to revision. 


TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX, AS AT OCTOBER 28, 1948 
(Source: Form UIC 751) 








Industry 


Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.................... 


TY LS | CUS Me IN AA ik er Nema cP rns 2 
Bap WOO Mir ai aaa, wustaus Sia imine ater nat roe cist 


we eee ees e eter ere en tee eres reset eeeereesere sess 


INTO ROL eae ae ce yet ape eM rac ck Be eee oval ate 
Other metallic ores and non-metallic 

THINETAIS wee Sei Cas wor aleeio es soaker eles eieia ners 

Prospecting and oil producing..............-...-- 


Mami tifa curren ea oh acne shat oye ie ie eu aeere hae ot 
Hood-and)kindred productsii.0. cue e aeeelcie ste ions 
Textiles ¥ apparel, |OtGi 0.4) cars eden edie siete ke Neos oleate 
Lumber and finished lumber products............ 
Pulp and paper products and printing............. 
Chemicals and allied products.................-- 
Products of petroleum and coal.................-- 
TRU DEM PLO GUCES J. 2 Fas 4 dh d ole ae ea ey ores eine yiee 
Geather‘and prodlcts*en.s cues clink ok ba else snares 
Stone, clay and glass products...............200-- 
Tron and steel and products.................-0005 
Non-ferrous metals and products................. 
INA CHAINER Y eGo etre el Gn be ae Mae einen eee Dern aver Rein, 
Electrical equipment and products............... 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing 


Constructions ete vs cscs coe eee eee ee eee 


Transportation and Storage........................ 
Communications, and Other Public Utilities. ..... 


{14 


Male 


1,066 


7,876 
6,078 
1, 632 

166 


1,864 
275 


40 
455 
940 


94 
60 


6,537 
678 
840 

1,006 
664 
280 
41 
56 
251 
265 
596 
334 
392 
318 
816 


5,475 
1,388 
334 
3,222 
1,084 
2,138 
805 
3,291 
970 
124 
1,123 
1,074 


31,858 





Female 

















Change from 
September 30, 1948 


Total 

Absolute 

1,326 — 1,148 
7,886 + 884 
6, 084 + 1,264 
1, 635 — 431 
167 + 51 
1,882 — 895 
200 yo 94 
40 _ 35 
460 187 
940 — 206 
101 — 379 
64 + 6 
13,402 — 4,234 
1,375 — 887 
4, 802 — 715 
iivalyall — 800 
1, 086 — 231 
440 _ 17 
60 _ 7 
108 _ 47 
833 — 165 
327 _ 86 
680 — 266 
458 — 368 
452 — 269 
426 — 158 
1,184 — 218 
5,535 — 2,435 
1,466 — 684 
611 — 119 
6,664 — 1,388 
1, 529 — 516 
5, 135 — 872 
1,466 _ 27 
10,209 — 3,514 
1,386 — §22 
2,818 — 707 
4,621 — 2,024 
1,384 — 261 
50,447 —13,460 








TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS BY OCCUPATION 
AND BY SEX, AS AT OCTOBER 128, 1948 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 











Unfilled V i i 
Occupational Group [ine alesse ir nice ink nek eR ai begs cock ine eri Pat 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and Managerial Workers................ 962 oll 1,273 3, 207 799 4,006 
@lerical Workers 42.5 a ae eet wa ies ake dates wine e oe ck 1320 3, 284 4, 609 4, 837 10, 449 15, 286 
Sales Workers........ cen i Bee afte Ye ate acts Weg ace 2,062 1, 593 3, 655 2,734 5, 090 7, 824 
peronel and Domestic Service Workers............. 1,011 5, 960 6,971 8, 162 6, 417 14,579 
BAANEN. 5): ASE of cnek aiene : SOUS aby staantees OOH Oats eee "90 921 
Agriculture and Mishing. .\0'\.3).> saahcn sees cabs vain aye 961 19 980 1 071 144 1 m8 
Skilled and Semiskilled Workers.................05. 16. 866 3 967 20. 833 91 917 5 012 26 929 
Food and kindred products..................0065 bh! oa.) "162 "456 306 762 
Mextilesiclouning, CLO myre-ccuai ene ee onesie sie: 367 3,069 3,436 487 2 467 2 954 
Lumber and wood products..................055 8 072 11 8 083 1.239 "59 1.298 
Pulp; paper aod prmting. 0 ciesds. ase darke uae 163 77 940 "433 9272 "705 
Weatherland products: Ayu esau seine sion seiee sess 122 277 399 485 191 676 
Stone, clay and glass products................... 87 5 92 52 11 63 
Die rn aaa gee ie 1208 42] 1,251) 4,033 | 277 | 4,810 
Transportation equipment, 1.€.C................5 ye as ge or sh he 
Paeeon ee ae ee ee hae 4g ed tae ames oe 
Transportation (except seamen).................. 3, oe aS ta 2 3, od 3,993 : 3, 996 
a aN a lial and publie utility. 052... .-6.- 124 ay 3, ie . 3; ca 
a Oe EOE CREE Te Sf nea SE 247 | 257 | OL] O54 | AIL | 1, 085 
| ORE ot AMA Ai ey Shon SE, CAP aie haa ey we ay 3, 507 595 4,102 
Apprentices i, eked eet he Mie 476 83 p59 
Perenuicee he 230 22 252 | 1,312 45 1,357 
WinskilledaWorkersarsaec cc eae acwicecares -anunero.a 8,579 3,461 12,040 24,720 6, 362 31,082 
HOOd ANE COWACCO Syl ce aurea reams ce iste cust the 312 591 903 479 970 1,449 
Lumber and lumber products.................... 366 54 420 935 239 1,174 
Mistal workin Gantt yreiaitete sweatin teh cee ols fs « 330 89 419 807 119 926 
COS REMCEROL Sr re Ae OR ad Ua reel mtetia tess: oaks 2 ADE: Teiteale th a 2, 454 SOO2 wee oes 3,092 
@thernnskitled workers. ccesss so. Seas pee eae 5,117 2,727 7, 844 19,407 5,034 24,441 
WOCAL Te eRe eee et ey oe Ak 3,1856 18,595 50,451 67,569 34,280 | 101,849 


ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee eee 


TABLE D-4.—AVERAGE WEEKLY VACANCIES NOTIFIED, REFERRALS, AND 
PLACEMENTS, FOR THE MONTH OF OCTOBER, 1948 


(Sourcre: Form UIC 751) 


a ae ee ae er SS 
8S O———_E—E—E—™=E»=EOoOIaaoanmnauoOQuuquqwDouoooeeeeeeaaeaeaeaaeeeeeeeee 5] 555 OO 


Weekly Average 








Industry 
Vacancies Place- 
Notified Referrals ments 
Nonicultures bushings nrapping etnies vee e nei steep oicie criniaislel ae mer aeretmait: 1,130 1,047 950 
boy iara Wit ae iS Nice ter en len I a raat Pears che ROC ERM ann GP uGlcks acta che, oy 1,987 793 571 
INU TDN SOY dee ese Sc Bi ah Danie in co EA ld et ed a A SERRE BIC) oh ic11G Si Sic) eae 504 473 351 
IN CNG La BEER [big boY ats aie ae fy iene Oey ied an a rata rin b irRe Mn Chasey Ses Ea RIOD ooo ech crt bie 6,011 5,911 3,640 
Pood and kindred DLOCUGtS eevee ats tate loctoreleton so nel Fidic, o> aia lo Ceara Meet et ene erate st 987 964 557 
EROXtiles ELD DAT ECL OLGs ere retie eet retina le eet ae vrai tier or taltxo at ctele! Maem Nea siraestne te 1,092 812 471 
sum ber and: finished lumber productS.e.a) sce oe so aetna eee ene ae 752 840 595 
Pulp and paper products and printing... (32... -5- 2% +s eeseee eee) ems tee 476 426 274 
Gliemicalsana allied products new. uno cecke he oes Gn stl icie oredr Retreat ey = 264 284 152 
Rroducteiol pe vroleum, and COaly made stems nae ane ciereenerne Recetas: 43 48 31 
GUD DEP OLOCUGCUSE § moti sete oaiptnerstive tle) nie ie aietel scatalecbeers tater efatenctne: telat 95 74 44 
IDA HAVEL NIT pO ROVE LITA shaker: Woelo nd Do deee ae cadibe Seer in omias cs co coniade haere 186 166 86 
Stonenclayand elass procuctsme ment cans sores bas lett ate eters eta ater tere ameter 240 248 160 
Tromana sreclAndepEOUuCusen nes cles ecthe ors oe ie athe cs ia eerie tea cre eres 433 507 303 
IN On-Aerrous WieLals ANC prod UGhSaca mates ne ctoriee eas ol ele bola slays kee stents te tadeys 248 289 194 
LEV) GBS) exh cige, oe yack Ak 6 SIG BB eum I cies Athlon as Oso Diop eeaclan atx He saitn 308 344 211 
Blectricalveguipmentiand products vrmecia sce. cog cele oe eieta le tale aetotehersrsre aie ste 265 287 166 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing..................0-0.06- 622 622 396 
CSONSECUICELON es eee a te tae rene o BUTT SIGS Fictet eta) er sienet eee emeisteraeeliote a os 4,082 4,020 2,965 
Dranspoctavioni and svorages: cee yy cen) sem Heine ei sens tocar ieee ae tac ns sien 1,178 1,265 897 
Communications, and Other Public Utilities... . 0... 0......5..ssce ss adesee eee 232 218 133 
sl Dye Pes rah ik De Aig os SRN Golde Sere horn Rig ea, een ools Baie niece cinyoe! EL Cee eee en 3,002 3,690 2,027 
Pinance insurance, heal Hstatenca- cute se isto soe sfercl els) sievenel otevotelerapstete niscets) ats) "eles 432 402 196 
SADC OAR ote te AEN oar Se DS AIOEIZT GR Eta CICA. Siar niGe tees Aa rine Seta. ezne cared 5,908 6, 032 4,098 
PATESInGUStriCs ety. hee eee ea ee aes aie Peta oe ott roe ainantere Mes ehcMepeeit Hate ina avers 24,816 23, 851 15, 828 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS 
OCTOBER 1 TO OCTOBER 28, 1948 ; 











Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- 

Reported | Unfilled Referred Unplaced 
during end of Mada ‘ Placements end of 
period period period | Vacancies! pp gular | Casual period 

Prince Edward Island 1,341 231 569 452 1,260 29 585 
C@harlottetowlye ete eee saat ee 508 183 374 300 402 25 429 
SuUmIMersiGercn sek. see 833 48 195 152 858 4 156 

INOVAIS COUR cot ay. oe Nines aetna os 2,204 981 5,620 3,469 1,264 397 6,804 
FATINN OTS. sere Kone cee ee eae My 2 106 39 LUG Sere ht 5 153 
Bndrcewaternn. eee oe ee 38 29 117 44 12 4 158 
JEG EDR el RA See ND Re, Ot APR HO ber ce Regs 1,045 663 2,037 1,334 564 194 2,412 
EN ViCTNCSS ey kao hh iri PR che ee ek 14 7 65 30 Cea Same ane 131 
ONE Vall Ore cree tanh ek eto, eae meta Lit 265 94 196 154 164 5 254 
Nt WErpOOl ee eats oetsle te eis ees ea ee 51 25 126 40 22 3 182 
News Glasro wears tiie Sictee eee eke 237 38 632 343 182 41 592 
Spring bile ese toe ieee ee eae eee Oe Shi | eee eee 50 1 A ell Ut A Tc ey Aco 121 
SVAMENerieticain hes ole lett teste ae enc AN ee 353 46 1,668 Al 178 149 1,959 
PETIT OM Nes ne Hate eh a Lee 152 69 300 249 87 1 319 
YVarmouth-Shelburme,.ss.ce seen on eee 14 8 323 54 110 We bee eaeaten eth 523 

‘New Brunswick.....................0... 2,255 1,114 3,681 2,299 1,346 312 3,897 
BAT OUTSt meet ace een et eer tae 120 59 101 il 2 150 
Campbell tones) om Seance tas tie ee 143 65 249 156 50 47 234 
Edmundston Leah Joy Neveu yore 9 aed pew Pek 65 8 135 82 68 6 94 
Fredericton Bo tees Grantor Sot TRC TORS RSE MR 131 83 175 135 86 2 145 
IVI EO MiP matic cin wane ee a he nets 92th 155 60 159 149 1 be A Pee ee 63 
LGR LOD: hath fed tae perch oe cua Me east 802 523 1,214 816 408 159 1,337 
Newcastle A TSE NO ty CIC AOR BED ho ee 77 11 117 68 AT aliens ae 132 
Saintwohngae ic ie ea eee ie oe 574 221 1,210 674 381 80 1,463 
Stestephencwicnaaetes ac eA emrne ee 28 52 124 35 vel I ee oe 182 
SUSSEXehepe erent. Lon nT wie eed Je 66 6 68 55 35 10 52 
AVGCOCSEOC ROME ects se ace Me eee es 94 26 129 112 97 6 45 

Quchecis a. tae Wve Ue eC ae 23,000 13, 267 29,396 18,574 11,118 657 28,138 
IAS DESTOS! Sian MEN Eee ant 40 18 11 AAS Ton, BDO). tae re eee 148 
iBeauharnois iu. veces ene eee Cu ae 107 35 197 94 ita ey athe 220 
Buc kin cia rae see bre ieee euler teas ae 75 239 108 92 70 a 141 
Wausapsea leone alan im Leap eee 161 205 178 57 A a eee eee 88 
Whandler ngs cts or ties wig eb os) onea ue 396 417 81 gO Pd Sn ee Pate en 112 
Chicoutimi 898 684 860 395 267 3 837 
WD ollbeaulti tie 2h tose Ri ene ea Sa be DS leas: nae 5 5 A. 6 Py Shar tee ee 91 
Drummondyillons sees see eee ee 253 57 438 242 1565, eee eee 551 
ETM ATIN sey are ew eee ete coe Bites oy See 63 93 61 33 32] is ces ee a2 
Cran by> ae ee er ae ee 161 41 280 130 75 1 339 
TETSU Bee te, ed ORL nays ean reisir at 572 558 710 475 214 2 749 
JOUCELO Sn eee nh kee ER 145 57 338 120 50 117 312 
THACHUGC YT eae We ce oC ee eae ate 105 34 Ua ts} 84 50 1 95 
La Malbaie...... Wee ae ee eee 61 1 175 63 56 i 184 
eveliiguegncs to kn pene tee aa 565 352 403 255 269 eens cee 183 
WG VAS We toc tetra es Se oe oR ee 111 90 580 135 GOD eee oer 983 
Ma taAnel ee yi ene eri, taeenrh a eee, 801 379 72 37 PAN ie By ae ae 75 
Meran tic (4: eee cne te tegen 80 24 308 147 71 3 214 
Mount-Laurien. 3 ko i en hee 26 68 52 39 SOR seep see 27 
Mon tina ny. tee aan niete ily nan 151 126 206 49 43 1 211 
MOREL ORNS ecto sh otchet! uc napy lee 13, 463 6, 662 12,190 10,711 6,728 438 8,488 
CUEDEC MGR ee eehee re iy Weak Ta tee 1,422 806 3,865 1,943 875 20 5,015 

RUIN OLS eto rte eke ote vey nn eee 395 469 141 fA A sey ee pa. Sees 213 
dtivaere die-Lounies 1.5 ccscren arose eee 292 223 179 55 18 3 263 
COUR IA UH Be Bl Sir eres CRE ee ee IN ae - ea 401 177 399 384 183 8 246 
Stews cathe wie sauces Rec eee HH 117 113 90 65 2 53 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue.................. 88 35 115 62 AG) ICN ne eee 93 
Steve heresesnceee y sicoet kore 90 49 105 78 Lita eal ee eee. 113 
St. Georges de Beauce 34 24 90 37 VES eee ate 141 
St. Hyacinthe 89 126 223 oD 28 1 321 
Steam eile ere 194 123 1,307 228 USP 2 Eats oes 3 416 
SCMICTOMeLea eer epee ka Woe ae ed 223 102 441 157 115 2 814 
Sta Josepha. ss) von eee 37 47 88 31 26 2 127 
Shawinigan Malls sn) sahde ee ace oe 174 195 563 245 TSS eee eee 723 
Sherbrookeyve ser nae ate 917 263 1,257 926 499 112 eR 
OTE AR yee te eer ete atu Gon: 41 19 934 46 DAVES fe ak ee 1,195 
AUhetiord Mines see eee oe 95 25 338 178 87 9 429 
TOOMRIVErS Mee tae ee ee 312 160 953 384 152 22 iea23 
Val iGO rent ton tre Ree eR Mion) im 147 54 222 128 103 5 188 
WViettley fields eae eran tote untied Niece Fics (ANG 107 34 272 125 84 2 548 
Victoriavillooeey one ee eee 126 79 268 153 YALE) eee ae Eo 464 
Oat aro, Src... Notts starcaeebietee shee pos 41,707 25,361 47,854 38,599 21,675 3,946 31,465 
ATM PTION ch Ney ta noel meres ence tie es 125 379 1 81 (6! 1 34 
be BATTIG ty hoe Se WORN aA en ay aie 380 197 348 332 207 4 178 
Bellewillanesn sient nee ote 258 161 417 400 PA al beer ta 216 
Bracebridge sass sae Noe ee eae 187 73 213 198 129 1 99 
Brampton tyeuiec eee wee ee nn ee 76 139 74 51 29 2 58 
Bran tford sal ovevetants; SactoMeraeter ai ctoele aeoiaer em nroehe 566 251 718 455 296 24 525 
Brockvallom@inccny, .kose (uel ey eee a. 4. 95 20 141 105 76 1 119 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS 
OCTOBER 1 TO OCTOBER 28, 1948 








Office 


@arleton: Placers veins ety sont tito eho 
Chathaniacs tre crise heres eae eee 
CODOUrE ARNE ae en ne ee eer Ue ke 
Coulingwoodeaa eee ae ees 
Cornwall eer ae oa ie hei Ce eee 


Ge CRU A Pe etter de een Wl) Ae 
ANANO CUCM et hase a re 
(GOoGerichimes wate Meee aoe ae) 
CSUE] | Le Meee nui ee rciabe oes 5 si yea la cokes 


Eawkesburyieennieae aemek nmin me. 
ER POCSOWM tit cv ugtoten ess conned ech 
Kapuskasing: scree cen temic 


EC Enotes he Lee hc ene nee 
KGn os toneeee cree amie etic tem oe 


Weammine tones sete, see oisle racial oe oe 
iM Say aee rer ee eee rom oe ee 
Distowelkace shee ce mans tren nt 
GONG ON See ee ee ee one 


Wiagaraniallsi cia ircnme tees ee oe snitaes 
INOortlBayance nde ne ten ncee 
Orla Reet sere or ee 


IParryesOund se sarenct.. seam oc ene 
Pembroke rcs. seats nou ahi oo ate 


Reterboroug hieecasnn cic ateciyieen 
I CCOMm tae crore ase toate ee eee ae 


Rortehloperariee : tances ee corneas ae 
PresCOtie eck cere ate ion on oe eae eee 
Roenirewerwen ee was ae mean nus ee ee Ae. 


Sarnia ce eee ee ec te Tae ee en, 


Sim Coes eer hee CR ee Bae ened 


Sturgeonyliallsteer yeas munis gece 
SMUPY apc Voc tots x alse nats bine ss vaha he 
sitilison burg ee. tse ert cee ee 
LATTE IDS ee er NR tea eo Halo ee isc cele 
Enrenton ee toe ener Soh me 


Welland 


eee e eee were reser esrecesse «© © os 


Datip hing seve rette tackerine oct rate eae 


Hh EAR AS me peer erga oe hee ee os 


ISCOV ANT see eee cok mere ete mens be are 


TRO SNA ee erie bes oad et aloe eee ine 


Wey burmste hr bane Sey tes 


25135—10 





Vacancies 





Reported | Unfilled 


during end of 

period period 
47 13 
499 128 
103 38 
129 19 
418 101 
120 23 
222 125 
1,340 1,044 
350 356 
32 4 
76 93 
328 203 
2,629 1,342 
96 Gi 
53 58 
255 17 
473 485 
544 123 
359 299 
632 434 
142 29 
116 44 
49 28 
1,946 1,349 
115 47 
49 24 
576 294 
324 110 
419 212 
222 85 
537 179 
1, 852 905 
189 35 
79 23 
716 360 
150 77 
330 147 
29 16 
1,183 1,444 
59 50 
65 48 
10 20 
277 157 
489 119 
214 131 
339 168 
402 269 
446 411 
164 63 
254 99 
71 43 
1,650 1,446 

40 1 
552 512 
14, 568 9,365 
162 85 
54 72 

34 31 
391 99 
277 188 
1,509 174 
265 183 
6,989 3,508 
541 582 
127 54 
94 48 
109 UUs 
155 136 
5, 963 2,661 
4,010 1,567 
100 42 
498 218 
108 55 
240 92 
1,770 579 
871 300 
95 96 
117 63 
211 122 





Applicants 
Regis- 
tered Reeray Placements Pape 
during . : 
period je ocencis Regular | Casual period 
70 46 AD ess oe cee 67 
641 455 805 50 261 
131 117 100 3 37 
208 131 104 cehecene 154 
693 422 256 25 719 
154 142 104 3 103 
155 141 118 6 52 
608 510 334 22 820 
218 204 137 25 76 
79 37 13 18 80 
96 87 OF facereneee 79 
443 427 220 4 243 
4,365 SOOL 1,467 443 2,701 
279 51 25 10 326 
49 53 31 1 16 
73 63 45 6 17 
80 67 Lib listake Secs aioe 77 
878 764 405 25 664 
478 381 240 19 230 
634 794 457 36 249 
865 191 109 12 183 
163 120 47 29 120 
70 60 Os pean abet ante 43 
2,101 2,201 1, 060 228 974 
197 a ye 4 ie 
97 VaR Nae ae sees 
Included with Barrie 
3 7G 559 390 2 493 
623 394 242 19 425 
413 368 259 47 210 
268 222 165 11 231 
940 676 408 43 1,181 
2,000 1, 759 943 ow 2,149 
316 214 147 8 241 
107 33 Zona sea 121 
551 493 SOSL astra aoe 127 
154 124 92 6 73 
571 427 DIO eens tert 619 
75 30 DOT | eter 61 
759 596 746 9 365 
263 122 51 4 319 
109 129 Gili | ere oe 34 
41 13 Use Rertesta ee 70 
171 146 OU Re ars aoae 84 
1, 285 519 290 110 1,398 
281 279 120 16 144 
608 366 189 2 521 
377 291 DEE. || eked tracts = 343 
178 156 66 3 119 
171 225 IB canoe 69 
284 277 118 73 148 
155 83 LOS Hee aes 132 
1, 282 1,118 746 147 698 
56 33 DAY are cp eke 38 
851 671 445 35 576 
13,148 Raa! 6,271 1,790 6, 928 
PAP 208 134 123 
78 41 LOU eras craters 48 
146 80 31 5 123 
689 429 302 1 516 
355 359 LOO pres tee cesse 179 
3,381 1,950 848 378 3,199 
269 247 UPA hart a ar 125 
9,119 8,084 3,617 1,442 5,234 
573 571 34 A nicest 352 
143 115 52 5 79 
156 135 163 3 57 
179 100 51 4 165 
53 38 7A | aay SA 44 
8,015 Gl25 2,996 1,430 4,537 
5,801 4,584 1,999 807 3,322 
115 96 Gor lieperenaee 35 
674 561 268 58 410 
159 131 53 (f 157 
459 314 112 37 409 
2,213 1,970 870 465 661 
1,604 127 412 226 1,348 
157 132 (OAM lee area athe 100 
128 97 70 3 52 
292 162 iff 11 150 
tiliys 


TABLE D-5.—-ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS 
OCTOEER 1 TO OCTOBER 28, 1848 











Vacancies 
Office Heparted | @nftled 
during end of 
period period 

AID OLGA FR eRe ews hat elacien Hae hel 7,364 2, 706 
IBIATEMA GLOOM Chae shuts on aietse ote Were 113 155 
Coole Neti ake Nake oR hm cl tA Aeey ee 2,753 857 
AUR EER AO LOI otek, atin Oey ome rk Sees Siete kG 121 39 
CANOMTOM EY tes raisons ane oan coer aiete 3,427 1,092 
IDO R Ta reta\ SUAS cate Steyr mole la Bete (WR? As as ETS or 153 127 
BUGGED TIGTE wenn nah sowie nthe sea No yesiers 2 486 182 
Miedicinehibatia son: counsel eat 148 155 
DBAS ti" (evs ab, BONE AE al) See RSD tn AEC en) 163 99 
British Columbia....................... 10,392 2,455 
CULT WACK UU iter aA Gy SUM aera 177 43 
GG OUTECT AN Bose rasta elmer eu be tae pee tte 76 44 
CAN POG Rye AG a ake ea ey eee Sy tae sate 161 32 
Dawson Greeks Nove eee ware dep aie. uc 132 Ti 
PIG ee al hate enh Act nce Sea ei ees 185 44 
ECA NNOODS Le Meee Wie aOR poral ne 276 71 
FRCL OTT Ratte etn atte Han Meee A ech ote Bale kage 153 16 
Namal Onigzhriset chro enacts ate Se a Ldn renee a 152 19 
INGISOMI A 7: Quon Ue ss Sk an bees 8 ea ae Seu 140 52 
New: Westnlinsters. (issvuu wesc a aes 544 152 
INOPE DW ANCOUVErn seer cenis Uaioe eee 386 48 
IPENTICEOM ae rue tk CONSE te RID at ety Oe 148 47 
Hort Alberni te ces eee mite. Peay hy ees 201 65 
PTrINnCOGeOrgerks suse wi cena een 462 115 
PTINCOMUOIDET ts cesarean eee oe 122 11 
PIN GOCOM Ress ouch hort tas athe eet Re ree 135 11 
REIS, AR Ay Ge Wack ed Sata One tei 129 52 
WE DCOUV ERE) lero ale eet cic ope eee ett 5, 708 ot 27 
AVGETIOMT Rese aA eich chain ate eS ATA a 242 68 
VALCUOT IA Hwee tee crate Nn UU ear ba 764 343 
WRIGGROTSE asi eth Se ectin pie mee aa eis 99 18 
COLT TET) ERAS NIL eee Rae nL aps IA at 99, 262 51,240 
NST CR Mien eye, uiee eM ae peat) Se 68, 200 32,381 
ema les Miia eit se mene Be Raintree ees & 31, 062 18, 859 





Applicants 
Regis- 
eae Ken? ed Placements 
uring : 
period | V2°2MCleS! Reoular | Casual 
9,057 8,267 4,831 1,072 
84 71 TEP lene Sepetesed ope 
3,608 3, 269 1,773 503 
134 112 103 7 
4,249 3, 926 Pd ihe 542 
87 72 108s \tecs ae 
606 571 382 19 
163 131 oY ON Meee mare oe 
126 115 120 1 
19,183 11,075 6,476 1,063 
299 203 173 15 
130 42 DASY [AT aRE seat 
154 164 143 nice Sere 
92 98 RS eayeunkeates 
322 231 176 6 
285 231 209) ld ere optem 
231 285 123 oT 
234 213 104 31 
164 123 105 1 
1,540 642 314 81 
708 406 308 7 
162 115 82 1 
314 215 LDL i Sale aieat ve crpnic 
445 482 370 9 
260 134 TOUTE nye. 
142 133 119 6 
235 188 TOME one ars AAR 
11,366 6, 008 3,092 Gi 
369 224 190 5 
1, 587 848 436 92 
144 90 ie a 
130, 280 95,403 53,586 9,725 
91, 333 64, 839 39, 635 5, 188 
38,947 30, 564 13,951 4,537 


BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, 1938-1948 








Unplaced 
end of 
period 


101,814 


67, 529 
34, 285 


TABLE D-€—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED 























Applications Placements 
Year ——— 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
TOS Shay Cera We athe te) PORN ey pee 584, 727 197, 937 782, 664 275,338 106, 957 382,295 
LOSS CoN a nnerlh Alpe ee. Ci UNL Ne 579, 645 208, 327 787, 972 270, 020 114, 862 384, 882 
ROVE Son CRRA eld! ORO AT Bel, 653, 445 235, 150 888, 595 336, 507 138, 599 475, 106 
1 OA TRO a anes Nc teen te EY ole eat Ea 568, 695 262,767 831, 462 331, 997 175, 766 507, 763 
1 BY DAG Le GA Pete ea eect ty ae gem aM 1, 044, 610 499, 519 1,544, 129 597, 161 298, 460 895, 621 
OAS Pier mee ieee en | sid Rag miy Ms Bo ala chen Po Pau 1,681,411 1, 008, 211 2, 689, 622 1, 239, 900 704, 126 1,944, 026 
OA EAN cara ye eal baer Sek Bafa een Ny 1, 583, 010 902,273 | 2,485, 283 1,101, 854 638, 063 1,739,917 
1 ey sre pa aah O'S VN ST aa Sag pe TQ ed 1, 855, 036 661,948 | 2,516, 984 1, 095, 641 397, 940 1,493, 581 
GAG renee es tea Deaton th ee ey 1, 464, 533 494,164 1, 958, 697 624, 052 235, 360 859, 412 
OATES Ree pees Oetln R hae Aer aay Ase ae 1,189, 646 439,577 1, 629, 223 549, 376 220, 473 769, 849 
AOETOASWeeks) Stepan arias Sr 971, 673 367, 889 1,339, 562 471, 830 187, 229 659, 059 
1948 (48 weeks)........ MA ted a hie event 952, 523 381, 958 1,334, 481 429,016 179, 452 608, 468 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—REGISTRATIONS OF EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES 
By Regions from April 1, 1947, to October 31, 1947 and from April 1, 1948 to October 30, 1948 


= —+ 
—— — 



































1947 1948 

Region Employers ie Employers talon 
Registered : Registered elas 

Registered Registered 
VEG TOLITIOCS art ee A Re Ay WEEE MARTE WED OUR ar iT ie lB SL. fetid tom ia Re 14,100 228,777 15, 709 248, 398 
OPENER Bik, SAR Mee 00 Abaanir be Rene AU ie eine AR RES DRA 48,012 865, 780 55, 430 965, 273 
DAS ISR Nhe a OO ai Oe De et REE AY Une Re OE 69,101 1, 238,395 7D2675 6 1.3288, 251 
WEA ce Sn mien tare ote cee ts NEES WR Rt A AEIIRS bt Sal Do Ait 33, 968 458,745 39, 673 511, 342 
Pacitice eck washes SS hon OE coho a a Tis ay a 20, 146 315, 550 23,920 360, 206 
‘Potalstor Canad aye. ie ee ween ee ie ae eee PSHvo27 joo, LOse2a 7 210,407 | 3,423,470 








TABLE E-2.—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, FEBRUARY 1942 TO OCTOBER, 1948 


—— naps tet 









































mana 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 (1) 

RLES EVs Ge Scania tached Ot agen en UA LNUey her LORE (Re. Wg 4,637 11,751 20,412 71, 932 63,681 | 109,311 
PODEUGEVaR ert) vaca n cents sve lee g 663 4,822 12, 284 14,990 59, 098 47,141 88,016 
INERT GT Meer atone LU ea am eM tt ae 4,124 5,046 10, 667 13, 307 50, 706 43, 675 76, 248 
BA PUL eet Me tds miata eae cae 4 alesse 2,925 3, 953 6, 453 8, 430 35, 781 35,859 | ° 59,265 
NERV rete ernst. rae etc came Ne 3! ep A 2,799 2,027 4,654 8, 825 34,777 27, 603 42,257 
DN Gar ee CHEE Nie ced ACME MD OY ATL EL gm 4,629 1,772 3, 226 10, 857 30, 646 21,365 39, 644 
DOL ada eR Oak. Th PMPs Phe tee ah 2,668 1,087 3, 106 10, 886 27,576 20,034 38,790 
ADSUSE Pah cue ee ore Age ae Aaa cats SoS 1,855 1,370 3,241 20,557 25,115 17,281 32, 182 
DODCSNI IONE tena a ce eu MRK Cele elcl at st 1,118 1,013 3,715 40,473 28, 555 25, 847 33, 036 
SO CEGOR ot abet Carl mE eiad ose am esl oats 1,058 1,475 6, 222 36,717 34, 891 34,743 | | 43,620 
IN GIVICTINGOR ra biota W Mamie oe OR vers od tah oe 1,748 2, 896 11,798 53, 325 87, Lil ATO CON a eesne acai 
PIGCONDOL ches Bek Pde e Ne eae 3,337 6, 562 13,770 57, 612 52,479 A9SS49: Salsa pers 

OVAL iti ten tee ah Bares 26, 924 36, 660 90,897 | 296,391 | 488,667 | 464,450 | 562,369 


— 





(1)Revised claims included. See Table E-3 for analysis of claims filed at Local Offices. 


TABLE E-3.—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, OCTOBER, 1948 

















Disposal of Claims 
Claims filed at Local Offices (including claims pending from 
previous months) 














Province } Not 
Entitled Entitl a4 Referred ‘ 
Total Initial Renewal | Revised to re to Pending 
Benefit Benefit Appeal 
Prince Edward Island......... 151 66 58 th 109 AQUI nae det, 32 
INO Vai DCOtlastee cscs ick 3,558 2,036 1120 402 2, 582 735 63 781 
New-Brunswicks 1-2. s.ss..o-. 1, 840 962 625 203 P12 435 39 559 
QnueDeGan sane ee er eee 14, 208 7,661 ZN hp 2, 230 8, 666 3,903 515 3,956 
C)NTATION te eee ees hal 12,379 7,021 8,955 1,043 8,405 2,505 197 3, 587 
Man ttO Dace: cee ten teenies 1,786 896 504 368 Tee Bis 530 61 313 
Saskatche war oe oben ee eee 936 537 274 125 586 209 17 305 
PAIbertad eee nes saver Reema 1,395 943 313 139 1,024 281 19 260 
British @olumbigesss sate 7,385 4,416 2,400 569 4,563 1,744 ip 2, 230 
Total Canada, October, 1948....| 43,620 24, 538 13, 566 5,516 28, 112 10,384 (2) 983 12,023 
Total Canada, September, 1948} 33,036 17, 034 11, 109 4,893 22,642 9, 106(2) 756 8,063 


Total Canada, October, 1947....| 34,743 20, 512 8, 857 5, 374 23,109 8, 870 (2) 1,123 13,927 


(1) In addition, there were 181 special requests not granted. 
(?) In addition, there were 157 special requests not granted. 
(?) In addition, there were 218 special requests not granted. 
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TABLE E-4.—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO BENEFIT 


pe SSS eee 
a 


Cumu- 

Month of | Month of lative 
Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement October October Total for 
: 1947 1948 Current 


Fiseal Year 











Insufficient contributions and not in insurable employment..................--- 2,875 3,120 25, 708 
Noticapablerot and notiavailabletor:wotks., emit) iscsi ore seit cin metal sel 578 564 4,594 
Hoss iOlawor ae ton. Labour: daISpUtes yearn ceieucw ciie aoe fl einiererenctele Gite oie te rimttR eet 365 40 1,298 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work.................0.-0- 1,309 1,274 12,734 
Discharged for misconduct............. EAS sata eu Iee lenders Cee ee aeee GI CEN eel > 265 448 3,494 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause..................20e- sent eee 2,489 D) eile: 20, 238 
Opmerreasonsy(h). shale lec cea wane Geshe eee ea Sl ro Asean eer eee te ote kerk 989 RAW 17, 955 

WG) 2) Dn ee GS Aare ta rate ci ae annie MER ss 8h Ale Cae 8,870 10, 384 86, 021 


_ (@) These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; claimants not unemployed; failure to carry out written 
directions; claimants being in class ‘‘O”’ contributions; claimants being inmates of prisons, etc. 


TABLE E-5._NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, AMOUNT OF 
BENEFIT PAID, OCTOBER, 1948 























= Number 
> pos Com- Number Amount 
Province Cane. mencing of Days of Benefit 
a Dien Benefit Benefit _ Paid 
Mon Te During Paid Gn Dollars) 
Month 

erin cCes a Wardalslanc/ys yc sem eatin Soe op eickes Ssndene esieiels roktreooisterier 253 106 5,181 9,813 
rN GIVEAN SCO URL REPT eh erate eh ees rete SEP Stee bandon euaetas Cos aaa tette Meebt ae ore : 3, 909 1,706 74,127 151, 823 
INS WES HUTS Ww C Kis exe ec deice hoon ee eta arate nei sc a lsh IE tote are aucete retin hate 1, 708 907 41, 894 82, 903 
@uebeChe Wk eee eh re ee nade tetiit a bp weminclee os ciieummeaNarsrcit 17,325 6, 808 283, 540. 555, 647 
OTCATI ON ree en ee a mye Ji oe nt ts te BS URAL on Seno e ise 2 13, 251 5,581 235, 028 466, 231 
IManitopacn meter ents PR ESRI ese ce SP area ie ele eye rein Racer: 2,468 820 44,493 86, 766 
SSE YSHFeeR CLOT MIC Over EN RAEI ee Lay aie iene Sk AML Wi boy See aenet cope oeera 1,150 441 19,931 38, 834 
PA TIDE T Ga ee eet PEP Ne tars SP eee Gere: Ges NUN gata A Lp e na Poe yareear) Wey te 2,691 1,300 28,730 60, 347 
Britis Colima bigeye yaaa hehe cece atet ates eet cate ons erie aisles 7,699 3, 662 145, 506 311,195 
MotaliCanadanOcpobervlO48nnsnn decison eres 50, 454 Dilooul 878, 430 1,763,559 
Total, Canada, September, 1948.....................- 49,372 17,339 981, 967 1, 694, 139 
Total, Canadas October: 194 lass... ee ssecein ees 41,033 16,168 814, 218 1,544, 185 


a et 


TABLE E-6.—PERSONS SIGNING THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY 
NUMBER OF DAYS CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, SEX AND 
PROVINCE, AS OF OCTOBER 36, 1948 








6 days HAG 13-24 25-48 49-72 Ss be 


Province and Sex Toran and ’ dean Mee ae days 3 ie 
Princeeicwanravislandea, cee sminrie steerer 287 66 24 42 51 28 76 
Eee OLR nid Were Moin, Aiken be Un eoa Pha, 213 53 16 34 Be 20 53 
iD netel peas aa crn sod OA MreE an G 74 13 8 8 14 8 23 
INOWaIS Colla eda ast o es eee 4,852 1,404 456 692 723 426 1,151 
UY ETI, Led Ae aN Renan eee Grater Salon 1,116 380 540 577 299 845 
Hem aledns tases ce weer weer meee es 1,095 288 76 152 146 127 306 
INGwrBrunswiCkia. cas states usa tatacs ten kok 2,770 759 233 343 452 278 705 
SAY nO AEP Rtn is REE eRe aime ERY oar 2, 004 589 176 245 305 212 477 
Mer al OMe rs oe ats oracle ale eins Sica omeeo 766 170 57 98 147 66 228 
UCDO CCR ie oe ace eo ae cos 19, 730 5,311 2,159 2,993 3, 033 1,836 4,398 
SLC iS A cays Gx he tetas Aten ees 13, 134 4,004 1,644 2,083 1,870 941 2,592 
emia erent teers nero tca ee eae 6, 596 1,307 515 910 1, 163 895 1, 806 
Ontario eter eons Galans eens atic nuretoerne 15,788 Bylis 1,678 2,138 2,134 1, 266 3,399 
SLO nes eters a AS nine cise EER 9,896 3, 607 1,109 1,363 1, 160 635 2,022 
Hema lea mane ae icithe patie ae evi 5, 892 1, 566 569 as) 974 631 ISTE 
IM SANITO Dag see ok ede elo 2,596 718 188 324 429 229 708 
SLOLUE meme at ee wry aeons tera aruun, yee 1,365 370 101 151 194 97 452 
Wem alec mee crywsteehc esi ena se 1,231 348 87 173 235 132 256 
Saskatchewan's. seavmar chic ciate oer 1, 269 372 117 182 206 102 290 
IGE sere eee ene eae seus heraness, Se 796 273 81 100 115 46 181 
HMemalesaneey ass eine tole Ware Saris ese 473 99 36 82 91 56 109 
Al Derta ie & sain erect iekesdhacias oe nae 2,699 OB 591 221 226 104 326 
ALO ean Neves Oar Patera Sie eravrel oteuaccras ole 2,112 1,046 526 115 121 58 246 
(emale nin seeks aes eeericenes takes 587 185 65 106 105 46 80 
PBrICiShiC.Olum Digu eeaeeen eien caer 9, 853 WT25 1,073 1,485 1,408 892 2,270 
: CC Ratan sean corey venir te eee weer 7,091 2,000 774 1,016 981 560 1,760 
Heémales saccaete. wate ce ete ae seer 2102 725 299 469 427 see 510 
RDO WAT cree Mitac c ae RRO eee ese sient 59, 844 17,759 6,519 8, 420 8,662 Plot 185323 
IMDAT: I ain, a ieiere i Mates aiecuer acetate ore 40, 368 13,058 4,807 5, 647 5,360 2, 868 8, 628 
LD 0 Oh A iseeiss Oh oie Une ciaoeoerocre ace 19,476 4,701 1, 712 mn tees 3,302 2,293 4,695 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-I.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


Prices as at the beginning of each Month 
(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 





On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 


Percent- |-——------ - 
age Retail 
Increase Fuel ca AEM, Oa 
— since ‘ urnish- isce]- ndex 
Augustl; Total Food Rent ane Clothing ites end elaksous (Coin: 
1939 & Services modities 
only) t 
1 es Cie vy Puen We Lana FS 79-7 92-2 72-1 75-1 88-3 69-6 
AQIS aise se toeeeiral oharcateae Sees 80-7 93-7 69-8 73°8 96-4 70-0 
AD IG Soe ORME tres| cuturta hcl Gsa es 87-0 103-9 70-6 75:4 109-8 74-1 
LOT atts t erontwetars | aid okie bec rorys 102-4 134-3 75-8 83-8 129-1 80-7 
LOTS eee ute eel aed anes 115-6 154-2 80-0 92-6 151-0 90-3 
LO De re AREER nu atukal ney cies 126-5 164-8 87-3 100-7 173-6 100-0 
TOON lie Cte hie Duara al Pape ater ae 145-4 189-5 100-1 120-2 211-9 109-3 
Fy RN RT He AVA a Cad (Ave UN 129-9 145-5 109-4 128-1 172-0 111-4 
UCP Par ars eg ars Onna (Be SL Onn 120-4 123-3 114-0 122-7 145-7 111-4 
NO ZS ON NS Sa TUS AI Maa ge Ala 120-7 124-1 116-9 122-5 143-8 110-7 
AT Raa aad So ies al Rag Sat a 118-8 121-6 117-4 118-9 140-8 108-6 
BO QB MS Gao ede MAE ae He Mies, 119-8 127-2 117-4 116-8 140-3 106-5 
MOG as ors cae ORR NC ANILVOD Roir gh ar 121-8 133-3 115-9 116-8 139-1 106-1 
LOZ Te ele We Ne Ste meni eset nla gy 119-9 130-8 114-5 114-4 135-6 105-1 
VAUD SUN SR Bia 9 Peete el 120-5 131-5 117-3 113-2 135°5 104-8 
AYA URUA RT NOY RAC Fay oul ney Hel ed 121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
LOS Oar MU NUR iilelre MINA eme Mat Nae 120-8 131-5 122-7 111-8 130-6 105-4 
TEE Gib ey Fat ce eS 0 EAC A 109-1 103-1 119-4 110-0 114-3 103-3 
YE PIA ie AH A al a aR a ea 99-0 85-7 109-7 106-8 100-6 100-4 
1 OS tea RA AIRING al A al 94-4 84-9 98-6 102-5 93-3 98-2 
LOSE NR paca eviaee eerie ty SNC eae nue 95-6 92-7 93-1 102-1 97-1 97-8 
LOS DET vie ote TOUR ime OtaMlh 96-2 94-6 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 95-9 
LOSG Trap AeisieeiieeeL lot ineletene earn 98-1 97-8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 98-1 
1 CUS 7 Os DA ORR AALS PD Po BA EA ARM i 101-2 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 102-0 
LOS BREN aM Pon] he en tre Buin 102-2 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 102-8 
OS De ere TE ae MU LMA) 101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
LOO EAR Aenea 4°8 105-6 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 106-6 
They IVR ee a ae 10-8 LUE 7: 116-1 109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8 105-1 114-9 
G4 ar ee meen 16-1 117-0 127-2 111-3 112-8 120-0 117-9 107-1 122-4 
jb) SM ey naps Bele. pegs 17-6 118-4 130-7 111-5 112-9 120-5 118-0 108-0 124-8 
bE Oe ar a bay Ar 18-0 118-9 131-3 111-9 110-6 121-5 118-4 108-9 125-2 
EE RS ee ae Ae ae oe 18-6 119-5 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 126-2 
1OAG Te Hele aveavarehree 22-6 123-6 140-4 112-7 107-4 126-3 124-5 112-6 132-1 
NORTE Re ero: 84-4 135-5 159-5 116-7 115-9 143-9 141-6 117-0 148-8 
1946 
JANUATY ea ace 18-9 119-9 132-8 112-3 107-1 122-6 119-5 110-9 126-3 
Pebruary veces an. 18-9 119-9 132-5 112-3 107-1 122-7 120-1 110-9 126-2 
Marche nse sates 19-1 120-1 133-1 112-3 107-2 123-1 120-4 110-9 126-7 
April ey ee iee staves 19°8 120-8 135-1 112-3 107-2 123-2 120-7 111-0 127-8 
Bee end, analy 21-0 122-0 137-7 112-6 107-2 123-7 122-1 111-5 129-5 
DUNG oe eee eee 22-6 123-6 142-1 112-6 107-2 124-3 122-4 112-1 132-1 
BULLY eee ne Cee , 24-1 125-1 144-2 112-6 107-2 126-4 125-1 113-7 134-4 
AUST MeV Ein ee 24°6 125-6 144-7 112-6 107-2 127-6 127-0 113-8 135-1 
September......... 24-6 125-5 143-2 112-6 107-2 129-6 128-4 113-9 135-0 
October ies ea! 26-8 126-8 146-5 113-4 107-3 130-2 128-8 113-9 136-9 
November......... 26-1 127-1 146-6 113-4 108-6 131-1 129-2 114-1 137-3 
December.......... 26-1 127-1 146-4 113-4 109-2 131-2 129-4 114-1 137-2 
1947 
JANUAEV il eee. 26-0 127-0 145-5 113-4 109-0 131-5 129-8 114-7 136-9 
IHEDEUATYs ssivas ioc 26-8 127-8 147-0 113-4 109-1 131-9 130-9 115-5 137-9 
Marchiter tiie ees 27-9 128-9 148-7 113-4 109-1 133-1 133-6 116-0 139-4 
Ga ¥) 0) IR ato ai Bar iba i 29-6 130-6 151-6 113-4 109-1 136-9 137-2 116-3 142-2 
May etn ren pain a 82-0 133-1 154-9 115-4 116-2 140-0 138-6 116-8 145-2 
DUNG Lea eevee vee 83-8 134-9 157-7 117-8 116-7 142-4 139-8 117-1 147-4 
RT Zee Se OO AE 84°8 135-9 159-8 117-8 117-3 143-2 142-5 117-2 149-1 
AUP USU Tr arts sree 85°65 136-6 160-6 117-8 118-6 145-5 143-7 117-2 150-2 
September......... 88-3 139-4 165-3 117-8 121-1 152-0 147-4 117-5 154-7 
October! =). ih edie 41-1 142-2 171-3 119-9 121-9 154-2 149-9 117-6 158-5 
November......... 42-6 143-6 173-6 119-9 122-6 157-0 151-4 118-2 160-6 
December.......... 44-5 146-0 178-7 119-9 120-3 159-3 154-9 119-8 164-4 
1948 
Tanuanyiceenimem ene 471 148-3 182-2 119-9 120-4 161-2 158-4 122-6 167-1 
Kebruany once sae 48°9 150-1 186-1 119-9 120-1 165-1 159-9 122-8 170-0 
Marchicn veer: pres 49°6 150-8 185-9 119-9 121-0 169-9 161-2 122-8 171-0 
ADT ce clo ee 60-4 151-6 186-8 119-9 121-3 172-9 161-9 122-9 172-2 
MaviN aie ctiten on 62-1 153-3 191-2 120-9 122-7 173-6 161-9 122-9 174-6 
UNIO? Ciara. Gaatiereet 68-1 154-3 193-9 120-9 124-3 174-8 162-0 122-7 176-4 
ATL ye een eee ed te 66-7 156-9 201-3 120-9 124-5 175-4 162-8 123-1 180-4 
AUSUSt Rs ee 66-3 157-5 202-6 120-9 27-7 175-9 161-4 123-4 181-3 
September......... 67-6 158-9 203-9 121-0 128-5 179-9 164-2 124-4 183-5 
Oetoher: ewe soe. 68-3 159-6 205-4 121-0 128-8 181-0 165-1 124-4 184-6 
November. J/seur/:. 58°3 159-6 204-7 121-0 129-0 181-5 166-0 124-6 184-5 


*For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the base 1926=100 was converted to the base 1935-1939= 100. 
+ Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE F-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT CITIES OF 
CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF NOVEMBER, 1948 


(nASE:—August, 1939=100) 

















Total Home 
November October, |November,| Food | Rent | Fuel | Clothing | inge'and | Inneous 

1, 1947 1, 1948 1, 1948 Services 
TAMAX as aeeire ea 140-6 152-2 152-0 200-2 109-1 131-5 189-8 154-4 119-0 
SteJolniees ayia 141-4 156-4 156-2 197-0 113-8 135-1 188-2 154-9 123-5 
Montrealis 0 see. 146°3 163-1 162-5 213-0 117-4 126-5 174-5 170-3 121:5 
SP Oronto.weer sees 141-5 155-4 155-2 197-0 118-2 145-0 182-9 162-0 124-2 
Winnipeg y.ec.nee se: 139-2 152-8 153-0 200-7 114-4 120-5 170-9 169-7 119-8 
Saskatoon.........- 145-3 161-8 162-3 214-0 121-9 139-4 185-7 171-7 119-1 
Hdmontone. 62 138-7 153-9 154-2 208-1 108-7 114-6 184-5 162-2 120-8 
WancouVvers sone 143.4 161-3 161-1 210-0 112-1 138-9 192-3 162-1 127-3 





N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city but should not be used to compare 
actual levels of living costs as between cities. 


TABLE F-3.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 
(Base: August, 1939=100) 


Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for 
Latest Month 

















Price 
Reel Dec. Aug. Dec. Sept. | Oct. Nov. 
Commodities Per | i941 | 1945 | 1945 | i948’ | i948 | 1948 | Nov 

Beetasirioin) steaks ues ae rete cine = lb. 120-7 154-8 154-8 258-8 | 259-1 251-6 70-2 
Beef, round steak............... ig iia and fateh Pua lb. 125-7 167-9 167-9 | 286-1 286-1 279-7 66-3 
Beet ri binds ten wanins pene diets crave Gade oe Minami « lb. 125°5 174-3 174-3 284-8 285-7 279-6 64-3 
IBeetts outdone ccm or eae Gelert ciecsitictnts lb. 132-7 161-6 162-3 301-3 | 301-3 296-9 47-2 
Beef, stewing, boneless...... OM Reh SRE lb. 136-7 168-3 168-3 329-5 | 331-7 328-7 44-9 
Veal, front roll, DONGIESS here eet eters 4 lb. 139-3 174-0 174-0 288-8 295-9 300-6 50-8 
Bamib leg roast Mie eetracatt: ose rele ot oe Ib. 109-9 164-4 152-8 241-2 | 235-9 231-3 65-7 
Pork, fresh loins, centre-cut..............2005: Ib. 125-3 143-8 143-8 243-9 | 245-4 | 236-5 64-3 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock-off...............-. lb. 127-0 143-4 143-4 265-1 268-3 261-4 49-8 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind-on............. lb. 132-3 141-5 142-5 239-0) 28ar 233 +3 74-4 
GAC Ep Une peas meant Yet re ea Meee oR nese <class lb. 151-3 157-9 159-6 313-2 321-1 325-4 37-1 
Shortening +veretable: aia ak ehuis can caches lb. 134-7 137-5 137-5 286-1 286-1 284-7 41-0 
ees erate Atm lATge,.meny ce viet Ny dene estag oe iikcs doz 156-4 155°3 181-3 209-4 | 228-7} 243-8 75-9 

TU er edat sane tts ecg Dy © ce UPREMODT Uae pn DML TS USER oan at. 110-0 95-4 95-4 159-6 159-6 160-5 17:5 
Buttercream cry. prints seas. coun yess ces lb. 140-5 144-3 148-0 267-4 267-8 267-8 73-1 
@heeseaplaine mild, a lowmin a ae om eee eee none pkg. 174-6 164-4 165-4 223-8 | 226-0 227-5 30-4 
Bread, plain white, wrapped......... .----+. bs 106-5 106-3 106-3 150-8 150-8 150-8 9-5 
MOP Ts tered Cre weeny: atte keels e. ersuesae oh eres lb. 127-3 124-2 124-2 187-9 187-9 187-9 6-2 
Rolledioatsepackagee samt wie) 5 occa canons atelsie lb. 112-0 114-0 114-0 152-0 152-0 152-0 9-6 
Gormatlakes) Siozeiee. wares ee ele oe Reranch pkg. 101-1 100-0 100-0 160:9 160-9 162-0 14-9 
TROMAGOCNMCATIMEC sO 18des\s fits ome cieaeccin a ere oe tin 129-9 137-7 137-7 252-8 | 288-7 | 229-2 24-3 
Peas eCANNEG M78 eras ae As SP atnite ths tin 117-5 121-7 121-7 151-7 150-8 150-0 18-0 
Gorn canned 32; 8:y tie io nate Aloe tens wires a tin 128-3 132-7 132-7 200-0 191-1 188-5 21-3 
IB Gans Chi Vacee tae os pm d 2 tee aya, Mott ok lb. 129-4 133-3 133-3 296-1 294-1 288 -2 14-7 
QORTONS SE aos ook oir eee: ABN RU GOR Ate eatin fae lb. 108-2 142-9 126-5 146-9 128-6 124-5 6-1 
POltatoOGs eee haat Bese a te Ma intercin ys es 10 lbs. 89-9 218-3 149-4 155-0 143-6 140-9 30°8 
TUNES MOU ker Meee 1 eam ee ee BN as amr eee ode Hees ib. 115-8 120-2 120-2 173-7 174-6 174-6 19-9 
Ratsins seedless bullion. sec whos Oe eee lb. 104-0 107-9 108-6 137-7 135-1 131-1 19-8 
OVA CS. ee betray Rees ai rior doz. 132-5 154-6 154-3 115-7 119-1 125-3 36-7 
TEGTNONS eaters Oe ater Mass eae ae eet eee doz. 111-3 147-7 148-6 138-5 143-4 146-8 47-7 
Jam Mstra wiDerey al OhOZcaera ee ietan ah onie eiscar teres jar 111-3 115-1 115-1 151-0 150-4 150-4 24-7 
PERCHES 2OLOZ EM ue ee ie ctw Ca APOIO sep le oe eae tin 101-5 105-1 106-1 154-3 151-3 148-7 29°3 
Marmalade, orange; 16\070.5 a. woes. os eee jar 118-3 128-9 128-9 147-3 146-5 145-8 19-8 
(Cornisycipr al bec cee tithe od ate he nae beets tin 138-0 158-2 157-7 191-5 190-4 189-2 32-4 
SUPA OT ANMLALCC ti Meee AUN pe AS stele misters lb. 132-3 132-3 132-3 149-2 149-2 149-2 9°7 
SUIPAT + Velho ch wise coals aise are m ecetel reecataiatasene lb. 131-3 134-9 134-9 154-0 154-0 154-0 9-7 

POG Ney CIE Sep ten peanen ane ers EN CREA eA DE ANAL Dee lb 141-6 131-4 131-7 184-6 185-2 185-5 62-7 
TGAW DLAC Kea LO. e cok ae ia aieintne chet ne irate oars pkg 145-2 131-6 131-6 174-5 174-1 174-1 51-2 


a 


* Descriptions and units of sale apply to November, 1948, prices. 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 
(Compiled by the Dominion 


a 








Beef : Pork 
ie 3 oe be 
a la | 55] ¢ 2 )2 | S258) os 
£14,192 1 4, alee pee 
ge | ge | £8 | oe “a |ae\as\e2l a 
mR | 38) of a8 ga 5 2 Es bs s* 
cts cts. cts cts. cts. cts cts. cts cts. 
P.E.I.— 
1—Charlottetown.............¢.008. 68-0 | 64:5 ]....0.. 44> OUI ce ara ganna 62-5 | 63-4 | 52-7} 70-7 
Nova Scotia— 
Pew o EW > ¢ Somers MESO nbd Cnc He 68-3 | 62-2] 57-2] 42-9 35:0 | 62-9] 61-4] 48-8] 70-5 
8—New Glasgow......scecccsseccees POON 69-210 70-8 48-50 48.6 | 65-5 | 67-6 | 53-6} 76-0 
OF Sydneyet.cs te et ee 92-8 | 78-5 |... HAS) 070 Ae 623 68-6.) eve 74-8 
BD EULO eater votre ieuie corte slerenteen 67:3 60:8 COR imiar as Jule 4 o- On eer ee 60-3 60-5 | 48-6 74-1 
New Brunswick— 
6—Fredericton...........secccsseees 68:0 | 59:3] 56:3} 40-8 47-3 | 57-3] 57-9 | 42-5] 72-7 
Me NMTONCCON cara viet eee neers DOD PROCS IIs Catasoksy 8 Cog} Tetley 64-4 | 66-1] 50-5] 76-0 
S— Saint JON as ciane secure acne ser 76:3 | 68:3 6Iel ”ADOEE | eH es 62-6 | 62-7 | 46-4] 71:3 
Quebec— 
9-- Chicoutimi s:2.,..aaeesecene te Li OP Osea Cas Sab A/a be OT 3h nee ied ee. sar 58-8 | 49-4] 80-0 
LOE ull eae ete lpecsina sie le sre 66-5 | 63-3] 59-9] 45-8 47-0 | 62:0] 60-2] 46-1] 64-7 
Di —Montrealecck. ict g oteirorstietee ctorete 75:3 | 70:1] 65-3 | 42-6 45-0 | 64:5] 58-3] 47-0] 72-5 
12Z—Quebee a .uynutou oclsteeanticee «see 73:2 | 68:6] 63-4] 43-0 55:0 | 64:4] 55-38] 46-1] 65-1 
lo Dua ely ACINthe ian ee aoe aaa 65-0 | 61:0} 57-3 | 40-8 48-3 | 57-5] 58-5| 46-2] 72-0 
AG Bt is Ohne: 5 Greeti, oa cae cise ee epoch || (Maer Oko | CR ROIS CUO wan oll oonaec 61-7 | 50-0] 75-4 
1b—-Sherbrooker.ccus.ocneeocdatenns 69:7 | 67:7} 58-6] 42-9 acon eeeeere 58-7 | 47-5] 71-0 
TG eSOLOl 6.05 es aisicie Hotes see ue C828) PGSe0 ROSA 70M tdO sna aaa oa.” Peek omens 62-5 | ° 48-7 | 74-0 
Ia NOU ORG: Minhas Fi. sche ane ie Stein sssee foe ae Tiel te Gael eae nen atid oe ik Lie | Gee tee ince a ee 
DG E bree Rivers 025s vonccsas'c.s ses 3 79-1 71-1 | 59-7 | 43-6 40-0 | 55-7] 59-1] 46-3] 69-9 
Ontario— 
19 —Bellevisle so). vile occce cg cin cleocies 69-3 | 66-7 | 66-0} 52-7) 48-5]....... 65:3 | 64:7} 53:0] 73-1 
20—Brantiord: 200000)... oscdes cos ° 71-1] 67-8| 66-8] 51-7 52-0 | 68:7 | 65-4] 46-3] 70-8 
21=- Brookville iis iss, céab ieee e ccna COPE A| MOOT NT MRS | Zee Loa eee 68:5 | 68-4} 53-4] 76-3 
re ON ETAT CO gee, ASE a 71-2 | 68-9 | 67-4 | 48-0 | 46:7 |....... 67-7 | 67-9} 54-3} 72-9 
S3-—Corn wall eg ising oat daewoo ees aaa PG ponkie Giloye i Ae eGo pe a 67-7 | 60:9} 48-1] 72-0: 
@4——- Fort: Williains vcc esc ckoncscccats 62:3 | 58-7] 61-3} 44-8} 40-5 ]....... 60:0 | 60-7} 52-8] 74-6 
BOG ass altnne cee eRe ere hikes (228) 5 69°21 682 Onl 70022 Hn 4 Sei a| eee eee 68-8 | 66-6 | 50-5 | 72-0 
26— Guelph Sayre ciel ots bar ioe 71-8 | 70-0] 67-4] 53-0 55:0 | 68:8 | 64:9} 44:0] 71-8 
Dip PRAMIUOD see cicic peso vise aeab tak 71-8 | 69-0] 68-4] 50-8 56-1} 68:9] 65°-6 | 46-3] 70-9 
SS— Ein gabon. iia es vce Mee ESS sivas ool) EI atioty  ae pease YP CRO 5 ane 65:2 | 63-0; 47-2 | 69-8 
29—Kitchener..... Groteroroiols: shelsteletslal steicrale 70:6 | 68-8] 65-5] 49-2 53:5 | 68-9} 66:2 | 47-6] 72-6 
OO DORdOR Fon tine seo oh chee waned 70-3 | 68-7) 65-4} 49-8 51-5} 69-3] 64:6] 46-6] 71-8 
Si— Niagara Falle.oic. 6.25 clemie ss oe C7OT AN 66250|64> 50 48-00) 4 ols | eens 64-4 | 64-0] 49-3] 69-4 
DASNOFEN BAY 7.5 sce vifesan ante venee 10°2,|/) 67:8 |! 656 1) 492391 146-5 |e. oe 65:7 | 67:0] 48-3] 75-0 
SSrOShAWE. <325 4 (aes fo 5 nce oho) isck 70-3 | 67-7] 66-3] 48-5 52:3 | 67-0] 62-4} 45-5] 69-4 
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COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, NOVEMBER, 1948 


Bureau of Statistics) 





e—wosoOwoOosOoO0weOSSSSS$S$9mM9B990.0.N 


o g z 
4 \4 Sioa tee 
Locality 21] 88 | P | ag] 44/8 13 4 
. 3 o 3 2 E 
Bi | BB | 88) ZR | Se | 28 | FF | 28 | se | gs 
cts cts cts cts cts. cts cts cts cts cts 
P.E.1.— 
1—Charlottetown /s...¢.005s...+. 04. 30-3 | 41-7) 7624517 15-0 | 75-1 | 88-8 0-8) G4 | 69-8. 1 thar 
Nova Scotia— 
am AlTAX so Feels ke os ene sissies doen 88 36-9} 41-0] 79-5) 17-0 | 74-8 | 31-6 ang 6-611 11:0-1 ” 16-0 
3—New Glasgow -i...60..cseceecces RTA Al DOT Oe arg) 678-8") OS On G07) A 9-9 1 16-3 
B——SVCNOY sc ciidec cis Peete sore ocean 37-9 | 42:0] 84-5] 18-0] 74-8] 32-4 8-7 6°61 10-5 1 16:2 
S— Toros tseee catia lire casio acs ¢ 37:0 | 40-2] 77-6] 16-0] 74-9] 32-1 9.4 HO TNH shke8 
New Brunswick— 
6—Fredericton.<...:..20..<:se000s- 36-6 | 41-8] 83-7] 17-0] 75-1] 32-1] 10-0 6-2 8-5 | 15-4 
d= MONCtON Gos cei dia owieke' ss se ok ga on 38-1] 41-6] 83-4] 17-0] 75-1] 32-5] 10-0 6-5 | 10-0] 15-6 
S— Saint Jonette soc vane 37°2 | 41-6 83-5 18-0 | 74-9 33°2 10-0 6-4 9-6 15-1 
Quebec— 
O—Chicontimics: co sedor wee eee cass 39-3 | 43-2] 78-7 | 17-0] 73-4] 30-7 8-0 Grantor eas: 14-7 
DOSE Ot n aie veres oe steelers sts event 34-5 | 40-6] 79-0] 18-0] 72-6] 29-8 8-7 5:8 9-9] 14-1 
i= Montreal :.ccet sakase socket ate 368 | 41°44 79-0 1 17-54 73-1 | 30-1 9-3 5-8 | 10-0] 14-9 
F2=-QUCDEE cs Sey aids Leesa Sin ews 36-8 | 41-2) 77-51 17-04 73-4] 30-8 8-0 6-0] 10-1] 14-8 
13-=St. EAYACIIth@. 15.3 o.5 2 sees cee ve 36-7 | 41-0] 76-8} 16-0] 73-1] 30-1 8-0 6-1] 10-7] 14-3 
AAC CONES, on cias cae se nohigeale ce ets 39:0 | 40-5] 78-2] 16-0] 74-0] 30-7 8-0 6-3 | 10-4] 15-0 
15—Sherbrooke- 2... chek enacts. 33:7} 41-4 78-0 17-0 73-1 30-2 9-5 6:3 10:3 15-3 
AG SOTOl nee sere avinicjee tercassie eee 37-0 | 41-0 74:8 16-0 72°8 30-8 7:3 6-2 10-1 14:8 
17—Thetford Mines................... 37-5 40-6 78:3 16:0 | 72-8 30-2 8-0 6:2 9 15-4 
18—— Three Riverssosec sect ce eee 34-3 40-5 78°3 17-0 72-6 29-9 8-0 6-0 9-7 16-1 
Ontario— 
19—Bellevilles 42.0% eek cin emacs cine oa 36:6 | 41-0 73°5 17-0 74:0 | 30-7 9-3 6-4 9-7 14-2 
20—Brantlord concn eee teas mene: 35-2 | 39-7 75-7 17-0 73°4 29-4 9-3 6-3 14-5 
wi—Brockvill@ss. scadwacsa ee eee kee 36-2 41-2 73°7 17-0 73-7 | 29-4 8-7 6-3 10-1 14-3 
22— Chatham ccrcass semedeoners oee: 34-9 41-2 72-0 17-0 74:0 | 28-4 9-3 621. 19.7 14-6 
23——-COMMWAll ss Magn «seers te oe eet 36-1 41-3 74-4 17-0 73:4 | 29-4 8-7 6-2 9-5 14-0 
24 — Vorb Williainne)': cccecas oh ness Pe 36-4 39-8 81-3 18-0 71-6 31-2 9-3 6-1 9-6 14-6 
DO GBl bee nce Eyes soled coche 36-1 40-9 73°9 17-0 | 74-0 29-6 9-3 6-1 9-5 14-6 
MG —GGI DD. cons oes ee Vareioer teen aes 36-1] 41-0] 75-4] 17-0] 73-7] 28-9 9-3 6+3 9-7 | 14-5 
PI BMD. os Senn ssc sce Pea gene hs 35-9 | 40-7] 76-2] 18-0] 73-7] 29-3 9-3 6-2 9-8 | 14-7 
ZO IS INSHUON pee cisig tis, Sue ee os Le ee ee --| 36-1] 40-5] 74-9] 17-0] 73-2] 29-8 8-7 6-2 9-7 | 14-6 
2O=IKIFCHENGR sco be wen ba sv esils Sete s 35:5 | 41-3 72:0 17-0 73°7 28-8 9-3 6-2 9-5 14-3 
SU LODGON: Mago wcctnas spies mc sea niass ooh 36-1 40-5 | 73-8 17-0 | 73-6 29-6 9-3 6-2 9-8 14-2 
Si—-Niagara Palle i. vac wee seateeeus 36-4) 41-5] 79-0] 17-5] 73-9] 29-8 8-7 6-2 9-8 | 14-8 
32—North Bay........<s..+. Sieielelsiers teeth 36-6 | 41-8 81-3 18:0 | 73-4 30-4 9-3 6-4 10-5 15-3 
33—Oshawa........s0ece0s SSO CGHIOING 35:4} 40-5 77°4 17-0 | 73-7 28-6 9-3 6-3 9-3 14-7 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 


a 
OO TTTETOToeeeeommmeEE__o_aaeaeae_____ee 558‘  ————.IROO§>—00 ES 














Beef Pork 
UMAGA ES Teresi’ a 3 
: ring 68 oy an 
25 o iee he eee ue tar lee ee 
pa tte ee ee ats a. @ tig stoke oo a 
ze ge se ae gs 38 38 Es Ee Bs 
cts cts cts cts cts. cts cts cts cts cts 
RASC ttewai es, vetoes dulmerperssteiseea 68-9 | 64-9 | 65-8} 47-3 | 44-9] 50-0] 66-7] 63-8] 50-5 | 74-0 
35-—Owen Sound a. vsitowe celsiceicle cele a: Tle Galen Odio HelOLes lmaoo On| a aoa melee lier 65-0 | 50-7 | 69-3 
Sh-—eterboroug hi). <jajcss eg iale se eta 7201 69-5 | 65-1} 51:4} 47-5 | 54-0} 70-8 65-1 48-1 73-7 
B= ROTATE OUP sh oticmidsie eelees a atric oe 64-5 | 60-3} 61-3 | 44-8] 45-1]....... 61-3 | 58-9 | 50-4] 75-6 
38—St. Catharines. ...5......-.+.5505+ 67°8 | 67-4) 66-5 | 52-2} 47-2 ]....... 66:7 | 65:0} 46-3 | 68-7 
30=-Sts Phomasaece wien oc cic fale ee 69-4 | 66:0 | 64-1] 49-7] 46-3] 52-0] 65-4 64-1 50-4 | 69-0 
AQ => SATTUA elas Reet tek eee aoe + 69-2 | 67-1] 63-3 | 49-8 | 46-7} 50-3 | 67-0] 64-2] 47-1] 69-5 
Al Sault Sven MATIC sas <6)siele <elcreavels 69-7 Wi OceGnl sOse ula (oo (ee 4o atlas ane 68-3 | 66-9 | 54:7| 75-1 
AD SULALIOL Cae tne stay as fete e neers 67-3 65-3 SALUT Fe Wola We: Dice es eae Bre 66-3 ICN 57) | S7Aloal! 
AD SUIGADULY ernie esate as pokes aeteea 69-5 | 68:5 | 64°5| 47-7] 48-9 ]....... 69-0 | 65:0] 49-6] 71-9 
44—Timmins...........+-sseeeeeee ee. 70:5 | 68:4) 643} 48-1] 48-7] 52-6] 71-2] 67-2] 51-9] 73-4 
AFP OLONGO Males ars) asia ie Shen ee ate ees 72-7.| 68°7 | 70-6 | 51-7) 47-3 | 56-7 67-9 64:7 | 45-5] 71-6 
AG Well amie sae aicleeieeitsle sc ctese's ovete tay: 68:7 | 65e1 59-6 AO ROM ae Ls Gri kiana eee ameueanae 64-8 | 49-7} 68-7 
BV W IN SOR Maris ew ate isloieieitnaic-e sels ares 69-2 | 66°5 ) 6269] 47-5 | 46-6] 55-3 70-3 | 65-1 48-1 69-2 
482 WOOdStOCK? sais wer slo isiaiersie nicl tele 7128 |) 67°41) (65-6 |) 47-6 | 45-6 la. koe. 64-2 | 67-2 | 48-6] 718 
Manitoba— 
AVP CBPANCOMIL Wala phir ale vc sites Nae ks 66 i764 = Sule ome CRB al be ae ed Ue eer ales Surin CHO FE I one Bt 76-1 
OOF WAND IVER Ne ha ants heres chsraetaletayavelie <ielec 62:2 | 56-4 56-0 438 | 41-7] 44-9] 59-9} 59-5] 50:0] 74-0 
Saskatchewan— 
Ola MOOSE AW sei orn seels a atelrteuetsral grote 64-1 59-1 62°38 | 47-4 | 45-7 ]|....... 62-7] 61-1 44-8 | 79-6 
52-— Prince, Albert! a. Hee aclesles sve iste s 66-2 | 62:6 | 58-0] 46-4] 46-0] 48-3] 65-7] 64-5 | 46-8 | 73-4 
EE RYGr aoe A SRM Rete yeine QOS Re 63-6 | 59-7 | 57-5 | 48-2] 43-7 | 47-5] 62-5 | 62-7] 48-4] 76-9 
BAe ASK ALOON so Laat aldn Yael mais hark 64-7 | 59-9 | 60-0} 45-9] 45-6] 53:3] 66:0 | 65-7} 51-0] 81-0 
Ailberta— c 
HD MAO AYU yis.5 seen Naueenins eiceviowlaie avers « 64-7 61-4} 62-1 44-3 | 43-1] 43-6] 65:0] 63-1 52-4 | 80-7 
bo-- Drumheller ..siseone aoa eee: (AUD TRON) oyifia|| cas Ucifallis CAC Fae es 70-0 | 70:0} 56:0} 83-2 
Od = EUG ONTOM ee <5 a siteia = rales ane he 62-1} 58-0] 60-9 | 42-1] 44-1 49-3] 59-5] 61:3 | 48-7 78-6 
DS Ot MOTIG LOL. ergata ser sie store ae Sas 65-0 | 61:3 O2S 7 hea 3 0 4800 WTO Oe samen. cre 63-0 | 52:3 82:5 
British Columbia— 
HO = ING AkNOem omic cere aren ee se ae 77-5 | 69:5 | 73:0 | 48-7 | 48:3 ]....... 68-3 | 76-7] 61-3 | 86-0 
60—New Westminster................ 70-6 | 66-8 | 66-0} 48-0] 50-9] 50-5} 65-4] 70-8 | 56-6 | 84-4 
Gl-——Prince Rupertinees testy. serpy ee as 80-0 | 69:7 | 82-0] 49-5 | 47-7 ]....... 73-8 | 69:4] 56-7} 90-1 
G2 re Ome MINE eae art we uc Nah, 73°4 | 68-8} 69-9} 48-7 | 49-0]....... 72-5 | 73:6 | 62-1 | 84-7 
Gd VANCOUVER Ate ak fae tacrertery cis sid clean 74-2 | 69-6] 71-2] 50-4] 50-3] 59-8] 68:0) 71-4 55 84-7 
Cd AVC LOTIAN ec hs athe tee aar ee oy eaytie inserts 73-5 | 67-9] 70-4} 50-3] 49-6] 58-8} 70-2] 71-9 | 54-8 | 85-4 
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COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, NOVEMBER, 1948 








SS ee eee 





o) Sh Z Fy 
Q = =) ; 5 Hy) 
Locality & $e > a as cS < 
4 ealee hha laa | ate) | 2 ohid 
GE) BR) G2) Ze | 28 | £8) 22 | 28 | 23 Ee 
cts cts cts. cts cts cts cts cts cts cts 
34—Ottawassan cs coca yeh anlee dee 36-1 | 40°81 77-71) 48-00 7304 | 230-4 8.7 61 O27 1) 24-5 
35--Owen Soutid. ./5..3. csiccedee ceva: 35-11 40:55) (7208 A740) 87848). 2004 8-7 6-2 $-9 | $459 
36-—Peterborough: «..5....65.0s nesses 36:3 | 39-9 | 74-6 | 17-0 | 73-7 | 29-2 9-3 6-3 9-8] 14-1 
30 — Port ArGhurs es saiiee atin uelers elite 37-1 | 40-5] 79-8} 18-0] 72-2} 31-3 9-3 6-1 9-0 | 14-8 
38—St. Catharines, ....... 602605 ceeces 35.5 | MOwl te U8eB sei 7-S poet | 20-4 8-7 1 9-6 | 14-4 
SO— Bee LUOMAS acids va’ seks gece» 36°44 40:6 th 73-2.) 17-0 |. 78°61 30-0 9-3 6-4} 10-0] 14-5 
AO Sarnia een tae oes ae ee eee: 36-6 | 42-4] 72-3 17-0 | 73-8 | 30-2 3 6-4 10-2 14-8 
4i-—-Sault Ste. Maries. <0... 08 reeves 38-4'| 40-1 1. 79-6 | 18-0 | > .78-3.| 30-2 9-3 6-2] 10-3] 14-8 
47S Ural OG cea ener aietele Mira elses 35:5 | 41-4] 71-6 17-0 | 73:6 | 29-5 9°3 5-9 9-9 14-7 
43 SUCDULY Miiteet eel cero naar 87-9 | 41-3] 80-8 18-0 | 73:9] 30:9 9-3 6-3 10-1 14-7 
44 LINING Ce eee cio te eras icles 37:6 41-2 81-2 20-0 72-9 30°3 9-7 6-2 10-3 14-5 
45——vUOLONtOmasiince ccf tnlas tere ok eee te 36-3 | 40-0] 77-8} 18-0} 73-8] 28-6 9-3 6-0 9-5 | 14-2 
46=—Wiollandic the. assis bers, delat 36:0 | 40-3] 77-6 18-0 | 74-0} 29-2 9-3 6-3 9-7 13-2 
Sje—VWVINGSOL Sis, Saatonic lace Souci ee 35-4 | 40-4] 74-4 18-0 | 73:3} 29:3 9-3 6-2 9-7 14-6 
gn tS NV OOUStOCK ner na aaere erne 85-9 | 41-5) 70-7 | 17-0) 73-8 | 29-7 9-3 6-0 9-2 14-8 
Manitoba— 
AG —— Brandon tate coe tele oeee thie 37-4 | 40-4] 75-0] 16-0] 70-2] 30-6 9°8 6-0 8-4 15-6 
OU=- Winnipeg ear va aatey ciate haa teieels 37-6 | 38-1] 77-7 17-0 | 70:8 | 30-7 10-0 5-9 9-3 14-7 
Saskatchewan— | 
l= MOOseWBwWiassinssie semeers eareetecih: 3077 | 89-1 | 718 17-0 | 69-7 | 30-0 9-6 6-0 8:8 15-1 
52-—Prince Al bertacsea.eea a acwareoe cS SO 1 4 Oo esate 17-0 | 70-6} 29-5 8-0 6-0 8-6 14-7 
DS = TEVeIING aren ietiak ts ear tines whines 39-0 | 42-9] 73-0 17-0 | 69-6] 31-2 9-6 6-1 8-2 15-1 
D4 SOs Ka GOON at We Sie Mean a hers 38:9 | 41-1] 72-6 17-0 | 70-1 | 29-9 8-8 5-7 8-3 14-7 
Alberta— 
ited CEN aN age out og A ayia e apes 38-1 39-3 67-3 17-0 alent 30-1 9-6 6-0 8-6 15-2 
56 rumihel ler sre aeec cain eee ote 38-3 | 42-3} 69-0} 20-0] 71-3} 31-0 10-4 6-4 10-1 15-2 
iA dre baa Key ior ne uo dono gn ais coon: 38-8 | 39-1] 66-3 17-0 | 71-0] 30-0 9-6 5:9 8-9 14-2 
SS eeshoriage spe awe eee eke 39:9 | 40-6] 72-2 17-0 | 70-9] 30-4 10-4 6-1 9-0 14-7 
British Columbia— 
DS INTE owes sv cea eet See 40-6 | 48-0] 71-0] 20-0] 73-1] 31-7 12-0 6-6 9-7 15-4 
60— New Westminster............... 39-1] 41-3] 69-8) 17-0] 72-9 | 30-5 11-0 6-2 9:5 | 15-1 
Ol-—PTinCQskul pert teaser erie eer 40-2 | 43-3) 78-2] 25-0} 738-3] 33-3 13-0 7-0 10-8 15:9 
Picea Wd ie ve oe Set Seta (is aA aie 41-3] 45-8] 738-3] 20-0] 72-9] 31-3 12-0 6-4 9-4 15-7 
63=V ancouVensn eelnien mn oterr nr. Bad | 407 NGO a Li -ONl 72-7 1) 308) | ite? 6-1 9-3 14-7 
64—Victoria......... ee 40-8 | 42-3] 72:4] 19-0] 72-7] 31-4 11-0 6-4 9-6 15-1 
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Canned 
Vegetables 
S 
Locality oo 
o0 
gel os 
® co oO 
gS 1 3k 
Bn mine 
Sea a o 
ON oD o& 
H py 
cts cts 
P.E.I.— 
1—Charlottetown........... 27-7 17-8 
Nova Scotia— 

QE AlUax je taas eee ee eee 26-0 18-7 
3—New Glasgow............ 24-9 18-4 
ARSON CV c Seicrscl tls ereitic tie cis ere 26-8 | 18-6 
amc ME UITOME Ue ke eieienstinvetne claves 25-2 18-1 

New Brunswick— 

6—Fredericton.............. 26:8 19-7 

NON CtONS see Gena iseem is be 26-2 | 19-0 

S-_ Saint JOMN dayomoasece as 25-0 17:6 

Quebec— 

S—C@hicoutimi.9... ean 23-7 18-6 
LOS El eerie ra orien 22-0 | 15-9 
f1—=Montreal! ee. ne ceeine: 19-4 16-8 
12—Quebees oo 3. sn cease vs dees 20:0 | 18-3 
13—St. Hyacinthe............ 18-7 | 17-9 
NA SE LOMNS a tates cece ates outs 19-0 18-1 
15—Sherbrooke............... 19-5 17-2 
TO SOrel Men eeee olel apse tate 21-9 16-8 
17—Thetford Mines........... 20-6 18-0 
18—Three Rivers............. 20-2 16-4 

Ontario— 

19—Belleville...............4. 22-8 17-7 
20—Brantiord!:.04).2cse a eaiess 24-2 17-2 
21—Brockville................ 24-8 18-5 
22 ——(OHALR ATI erase ttre rans 22-0 18-1 
23— Cornwall... set osbevcw on: 20-8 17-6 
24—-Fort William............. 23-3 17-9 
25-——-Galtuanat oh isle es oe 23-3 18-0 
26-—Guelp hive. ouc come cesar: 23-7 18-0 
2i—Hamilton)s vs... esses s- 23-4 17-2 
28-— Kingston )s.< by ec .eiees creek 22-9 17-4 
29—Kitchener................ 23-6 19-0 
SO mRONGON ses eae cinncnuee c. 23-8 18-2 
31—Niagara Falls............ 22-6 | 18-2 
32—North Bay......... PCOS 25-8 | 18-0 
38—Oshawa........-.cseeccce 23-7 | 17-4 


Corn, choice, 
per 20 oz. tin 





TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 


Beans, common, dry, 
white, per lb. 





Onions, cooking, 
per lb. 





9-2 
7:5 
7-0 
7:0 
8-4 


per 10 lbs. 


Potatoes, 





cts. 


Prunes, bulk, 
per lb. 





Q 
o 
a 


bo 
oO 
oO 


aan 
GOT - st 
or ot 


= 
(tem) 
CE AE see ey Xoo) iota” ate Kery ie) 


bo 
So 
cS (Ct so So OS BSG SS | SD 


Raisins, seedless, bulk, 
per lb. 


ie) 
cot 
(o7) 


tbo 
RSS 
oOo 


19-1 


ranges, 
per dozen 


c 


| 
| 


Cs 
bo 
wo om © 


Lemons, 


per dozen 


oOo NN w®D DW Oa 4 


Yoaon&w ava 


or 


Jam, strawberry, 
per 82 oz. jar 


ie] 
o 
2 


= or 
oS © 
Oo © <4 
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COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, NOVEMBER, 1948 








-E.I.— 
1—Charlottetown......... 


Nova Scotia— 
2 Halifax. cstieen ce wees 


New Brunswick— 
6—Fredericton............ 


Ve ON CEONS srersieicisre eteteccrres 


S=— Saint JOhNonnecaecs see 


Quebec— 
9—Chicoutiml.............. 


LOSE Ses ieis, ee cioiasis,sieiee' s/o 
dd Montredl ae. iec ince cicero 
12—Quebec.....22. cee 0080s 
13—St. Hyacinthe.......... 
14 Sted OWNS erences sjelele cee 


Ontario— 
19—Belleville............... 


26—Guelpliacoaescine cote one 
PHA oN SA Adaoonsuaes 
28 —ICINGSbOM ace eels 
29—Kitchener.......2..0-.. 
30 WOndOnne saaeeiest ieee 
31—Niagara Falls.......... 
32—North Bay............ 
33—Oshawa.........02+.-- 








Peaches, choice, 


per 20 oz. tin 





Marmalade, orange, 


per 32 oz. jar 


OG SF Ge 6s 6 Gy a = 





per 2 lb. tin 


Corn syrup, 





w 
or 
ow 


w 
~I 
“I 


wow 
ww 
ROO 3S he Ow cS OO) Gr SO Ib 


bo 
oo 
COG, BEGo” | (hee eC NCS OO) ate CO 








Sugar 
ae} 
a6 | 23 
ee | 23 
S Q o 2. 
cts cts. 
9-6 9-2 
9-4 9-4 
9: 9-8 
10:0 9-9 
9-4 9-5 
9-7 9-6 
10-0 9-9 
9:7 9-5 
9-7 9-4 
9-3 9-3 
9-0 9-3 
9-1 8-9 
9-0 8-9 
8-9 9-0 
9-0 9-0 
9-0 8-7 
9-1 9-0 
9-1 8-9 
9-6 9-4 
9-3 9-3 
9-6 9-5 
9-8 9-8 
9-1 9-1 
9-8 9-8 
9-4 9-2 
9-4 9-3 
9-2 9-1 
9-1 9-1 
9-6 9-6 
9-6 9-4 
9-7 9-7 
10-0 9-9 
9-5 9-3 


offee, medium, 
per lb. 


le 


Com con cu Om en (0S) «ooo; LOO ie O. -<a0 hoe 


— 


Tea, black, medium, 


per 4lb. package 


oOo ww © 


aonnwwnioeaana a 





bo 











Rent (a) 

ae 

< Q 

$ $ $ 

a dare 15-00 | 26-00-30-00(b) 
bee eae 16-57 | 28-50-32-50 
Mes cata 16- 00-20-00 

EA en 10-60 | 20-50-24-50(b) 
= RV: T5200 epee 
Ee daen 16-30 | 21-00-25-00(b) 
Deere: 15-95 | 27-00-31-00(b) 
aaron 16-63 | 21-50-25-50(b) 
22 OOV ia eae eel tena eee eree 
22 OO Rie sees |e era seen 
23/09) een 24-50-28 .50(b) 
21005 eee 29-00-33 -00(b) 
Dil DORs Nera: 

22s OO! tat chetecs [emanate arcs weet 
22250 nee ees 21-50-25: 50(b) 
2200" |Mieroeehosi| tenon near trae 
23 5O vl edolececsterl cacenskslete sac tre iets 
D6 5k lgahiactn ocereoee ae omic ie 
PaO merce parents Aedes a? 
PAVED) Neves c. a0 56 22-50-26 -50 
DIS OOP esac ner! |leretiae tee ke ates 
PNW Gos mens 23-00-27 -00 
QBS DOE I cokes seve fess etaancttrstcteererean os 
SS eare 22-10 | 29-50-33-50 
PRIANU Ie aetudor: 2550-29-50 
PAE 7tay Meg cory 24- 00-28-00 
20508 ema 29-50-33 - 50 
22007 eee dae 33-00-37 -00 
22 00 Fl aerate 30-00-34-00 
22 reser 27- 50-31-50 
2000) seme 30-00-34 -00 
24200) Nee ea 23-00-27 -00 
VAN es care 27-50-31 -50 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 














Canned 
Vegetables 
etion 4 ag 
Locality E : Pe es S = | ’ a i Es 
=o ga So ile ile ae Eo oa ae a ae 
cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts 
BEAM AW Ba 2. hats vis gc eves os 22-8 17-6 20-7 | | 18-7 6-9 28°8 22-3 20-0 35-2 52-5 | 45-9 
35—Owen Sound.............. 24-4 17-2 20-4 14-6 4-6 28-4 19-7 18-2 35-2} 40-1 47-8 
36—Peterborough............. 2978) f 102 F206 fy 16:0 BA 257 O05" | 17-804 B8el th ATO 4G 
Dl ONG AREAUE. sec). ain ae 24-0 18-8 21-7 15-0 5-9 31-4 21-0 22-2 31-8 55-6 49-7 
88—St. Catharines..........-.| 24.2] 18-3] 20-7] 13-4] 4-9] 29-4] 21-01 17-1] 30-9] 46-91 45-9 
BOS t, AL ROMIAS foi sds af Urals. 23-9 19-3 21-4 14-1 5-1 27-5 20-0 17-1 31-1 47-4 47-4 
SQ _SAINIay fas(oroni ners Gaia so 25-4 18-9 21-7 14-3 5-9 97.8 20-7 18-4 39-4 | 44-51 47.0 
41—Sault Ste. Marie......... 25-2 18-2 22-5 15-9 6-7 33 +6 18-4 18-8 35-7 43-3 48-8 
42 OLTAOndu ae veces se eles 93.4 18-0 20-7 15-9 5-6 28-3 20-1 17-9 36-8 40-5 45-8 
29 SUIDUEY 21 Janes sinieo's 404s se 24-4 | 16-5, 21-9] 14-1 6-1] 30-7] 19-6] 19-6] 35-5] 47-8] 48-3 
BL TADAIING: Jaca ee sO 24-3 17-3 21-5 15-0 5-9 36-2 19-7 21-3 33-2 | 40-5} 50-6 
45-—TOrOntO ey, Gmieisiecoewle ested 93-6 17-1 20-2 14-4 4-8 29-0 19-9 18-4 31-6 44.7 43-1 
46> Wollandacn cus issn: 23-0 16-2 20-3 13-7 4-9 32°3 20-2 18-6 34-4 42-1 46-6 
Ala WAN GSOL yeahs celemoras taioate 93-2 18-7 21-0 13-8 5-2 29-4 19-8 19-6 38-3 | 46:6 | 45-5 
48—Woodstock. :......0se/ves: 22-2 17-6 19-9 13-2 5:3 26-5 19°5 17-6 35-4 40-0 | 45-3 
Manitoba— 
40 Brandon) Buns seam vets e 26-5 19-1 21-6 16-1 7:0 26-7 19-8 20:6 ASOT AORN ty omens. 
OO Winnipeg Wake iin aan asec a 25-7 19-2 21-3 14:3 5+7 29-7 18-8 20:2 | 33-0} 49-4 57-9 
Saskatchewan— 
Diz Moose JAW) uuiles ses eless 27-0 18-5 21-6 16-0 6-2 35°7 19-2 19-9 | 387-8 OL Silene 
52—Prince Albert............. 27-71} 19-0 | 22-0] 16-3 S00) be5 |. S8C7 i) 2h 2b B71 lb oe0. pees 
Boao ECC INA i 2 ore sein 8 on 26-8 18-9 21-2 15-2 7-1 38-6 20-4 21-0 | 35-8 49-4 §2-9 
54—Saskatoon.............-.:- 27-6 18-6 22-1 15-8 7:2] 39-5 19-5 20:2 | 36-9 51-6 53-0 
Alberta— 
i CLP ie ea sme or ey Bioe 27-4 17-7 19-9 14-7 7-0") 37-2 20-1 20-5 38-9 54:6 | 53-4 
56—Drumheller...... ence 28-7 18-3 20-4 15-2 7:6 37:0 | 20-1 21-0 SiON MeO ISeilin ae Aner 
Die CIOntonas saws eter eleet 27-7 17°5 20-5 15-3 6-9 32-5 20-9 20-7 | 86:2] 50-2] 58-8 
BSS be Dini On ayant lee 25:6 17-3 18-8 14:5 7°3 31-0 18:3 20-6 41-8 51-0 55:0 
British Cohimbia— 
00 Namal Onan vce een ects 27-2 18-1 24-0 16-0 6-7 | 42-7 19-0 18-3 | 34-3 46-6 51-3 
60—New Westminster......... 26-3 | 17-6] 22-8) 15-4 6: 38:9} 19-1 18-3 | 29-0} 41-7] 50-4 
GI-—Prince Rupert:... 6.0.6. 27-7 20-8 24-4 16-7 8-1 50:0 | 20-4 20:8 | 45-6 GACY Roe a3 
C2 LT AL Mra eae atone sere 28:6 | 20-7 21-9 19-6 7:9 | 40-1 20:6 22-9 | 38-9 58-4 61-5 
63—Vancouver......5001..+565 25-9 17-4 22°5 15-8 6-8 | 41:8 19-1 19-9 27-3 41:3 52:9 
G4 Se VICCOTIa tannin py aed: 20-1} 19-0} 22-3 16-3 7:7 | 45-1 19-9 20-8 32-8 | 46-2 | 54-9 
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COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, NOVEMBER, 1948—concluded 





























Sugar 
bE Gs Mg gaa is ae te ee= 1 a sem rt 
$2) BE) ER | #8 | 38) SE] gk 
Pe ae Au x Ss) o oA ionaee Thetis 
cts cts cts cts. cts cts cts 
Ad Otiawaden wei fat ao 28-3 | 39-4] 30-1] 9-2] 9-3] 60-5] 51-6 
35—Owen Sound............ 28:5 | 37-4 | 30-7 9-6 9-5 | 63-5 | 52-4 
36—Peterborough.......... DO0ners Oar ns 29-7 9-5 9-3 | 61-9} 51-5 
37—-PortsArthur Jae3ss se 4 DAC Sal em Ws 10-0} 10-0 | 59-7] 49-9 
38—St. Catharines.......... 26-6 | 35-1] 29-6 9-1 9-1} 60-3 | 52-1 
39—St. Thomas............ 30-1 39:2 | 30-2 9-7 -7 | 61-9} 52-5 
AQ=—Sarmlagveen. seg coat ave = Sees Oe Neo ied 10-1 LOcl 62s 5-1 
41—Sault Ste. Marie......... Osi Ih eee ll Seek 9-9 9-7 | 60-4] 51-8 
42—Stralordaryesc.niienrss es 90.01) 3629 | 30-7 9-8 Qusat W62e2ee 51-6 
43——Sud Duryea kesh dasa Oni ease Issa ua 10s0 OrQrt BOK BLS 
44-— Timmins egies <sokee d8°8 | 40-9 |. 84:0 | -10-1 OO ROe boa 
45-— Vorontoeqsess eae soe Dicilash Syed le 1h able: 9-1 9-1 62-3 | 51-7 
46-—Welland’ <2 jsc.cte. altos 26:2 | 36-5 | 30:6 9-3 9-3 | 59-2 | 51-3 
AT ——WiNdSOCke nants tiaebios ook 29:7 | 36-4 | 30-8 9-5 9-6 | 62-2] 51-7 
48—Woodstock............. Die C¥eeue |b Oats 9-6 G6) 62e7 1.8178 
Manitoba— 
49—- Brandon’. tet saw oat wit DONG MAD \ped2 29h LOe ty LO OA eOoe2.NOOrs: 
50—Winnipeg................ 28-9 41-5 31-6 10-4 10-4 55-4 49-1 
Saskatchewan— 
61—Moose' Jaw... 05-2... 29-2)) 39-8) | 338-3 | 11:0) 11-00), 962-9 | 49-0 
52—Prince Albert........... 29-9 | 45-4] 33-9] 11-3] 11-3] 62-6] 50-3 
Oo REGINA Use mie rane ee 29-1 42-1 33-1 11-0 11-6 64-0 52-2 
54—Saskatoon............... 99-1 43-8 34.0 11-0 11-3 Giga SOD 
Alberta— 
bb—-Caloarviow cus eeasiaet te 28-4 | 43-1} 33-3 | 10-6) 10-8} 60-7] 49-3 
56—Drumbheller............. 29:4 | 47-3 | 36-6] 11-0] 11-4] 63-2] 49-0 
57—Edmonton.............. 27-9 | 43-4] 82-4] 10-6] 11-1] 61-2 | 48-7 
68—Lethbridgest. 0.0... 28-5 | 43-5 | 31-5) 10-1 10-9) 59-6 | 50-6 
British Columbia— 
b9—-Nanalmonee ne tree 29-1) 3752) | 81-7 9-9 | 10-7] 61-4 | 49-7 
60—New Westminster....... 27°6 | 87-9 | 30-9 9-2 9-21 56-6 | 48-9 
61—Prince Rupert........... 30-9 41-4 32:9 10-4 10-5 63-4 49-2 
62> Trail tora. 2 eran cna tisk 30-5 | 41-7 | 34-7} 10-1] 10-3 | 59-4] 50-6 
63—Vancouver............-. 27-4 | 37-6 | 29-9 9- 9-3 | 59-2} 48-5 
64— Victoria) js. cece ek aie 28-3 | 40-2 | 29-7 9-9 9-8 | 60:0 | 49-5 




































































Rent (a) 

- ob 

aie hie 

#2) 38 

< ea) 

$ | $ $ 

22°00}. 3. on 33-50-37 -50 
22250 Verea can 19-00-23 -00 
DODD. Noles ewisr 27-50-31-50 
Bahar 21-60 24-50-28 - 50 
PAE le psch Sia 28- 00-32-00 
22 -O0¥| eencceks 22-00-26 -00 
QUO ML Beker: lene rac aie ore ee 
PALO bees Sis eee 2500-29-00 
DA DOT tera sew! tiee clam ye chs States 
PDO AN EN Mee 31-00-85-00 
VANES Prcsa cock die 31-50-35-50 
VAUSHLIN i oonaelr 34-50-38: 50 
21 QO AL il Sang Waheed castles atone ahs 
2200 shu eaees 27-00-31-00 
POAC, Og ME ccs MS ey [eeahen ss AN eee i eS 
OAR 15-75 23-50-27 - 50 
seen 17-30 29 - 00-33 - 00 
ot ee 14-25 | 27-00-31-00 
Aes tans 14-50 | 21-00-25-00 
Pe aeletee! 15-25 30-00-34 - 00 
Ld Maer: 14-75 24-00-28 -00 
Beet 12-25 27-50-31:50 
Be avint a ene here 23-50-27 - 50 
Bea's MANS 8-20 26-50-30-50 
oact 8-20 25-00-2900 
Sey aa (act ae 19-00-23 -00 
He haater 16-70 21-00-25-00 
Md ccatss 18-75 20-00-24 -00 
Pen te 15-37 23 - 50-27 - 50 
Yeeraers 16-90 | 26-50-30-50 
Se aia 18-10 23-00-27 -00 


See ee ee ee ee a 


They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with 


Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. 


prices averages for earlier years. 


(a) Rent figures are obtained by multiplying increases since June, 
census of that date. The increases are based upon reports from real esta 


now being conducted by direct interview. 


(b) Rents marked (b) are for apartments or 
rents have been shown where this type of dwelling is more common than single houses. 


(c) Averages include prices for cuts with bone in. 


Changes in grading, trade practices, etc., occur from time to time. ; 
1941 by the average rental determined by the 
te agents and periodic sample surveys which are 


flats. Other rent figures are for single houses. Apartment or flat 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—_STRIKES AND yaerreeeveye IN CANADA, JANUARY-NOVEMBER 
-1948 


(Source: Research and Statistics Branch, Department of Labour) 

















Number of Strikes | Number of Workers Time Loss 
and Lockouts Involved 
Date Per Cent 
Com- Com- In of 
mencing In mencing In Man- _ |Estimated 
During | Existence} During | Existence] Working | Working 
Month Month Days Time 
1948* 
RP UPIUTR EVES Se TaN cass. wero eaaeey eens re cptaren’ 19t 19 12,595f 12,595 135,780 m7 
BUGAEUATU ye Pe ia FAL 8 saree Sleta eke: 8 15 1,863 11, 082 140, 945 -18 
March DOM Men a Re IEP He ARO Aree 8 14 1, 235 3.795 56, 808 -07 
PDL Nae nlestnGcn a teeth eke moiety a Rida Soot d 11 16 2,090 4,491 49,396 -06 
CET CRN aN R BN a ya SAL Mabey, 13 22 1,167 3,214 | 40,164 -05 
CO END ARS OCU RRR ek gar ES 14 o7 2, 00% 3,765 35, 055 -04 
Vn a Ony TR EP RRINAT RNG A OSHLE DE Ue COREAORN Ses 14 25 6,581 8,513 79,867 -10 
17S HELE iene MAORI We oa Ua A Ca 17 31 1,843 8,169 | 119,935 -16 
RED LOILDOE ce ice tiers atte discal ceiaiegs aes 17 32 Dios 11,878 | 118,293 “15 
AVOGONIEL eh ah Nis hel At enh Sell aul au iy 10 23 2,138 7,310 Si; 220 “11 
lax Fenyugesy #8 Svc UA ME ey RENE PA UNI gets 13 20 2,186 3, 307 16, 000 +02 
Cumulative totals. sos us cae 144 39,439 879,466 -10 
1947 
DM UAT Yea aise Cle canis Y dicean or era a 14t 14 3,293t 3, 293 28, 504 -04 
Rech CDA IS SAW Ea Nam ices Siete Terenas Mish as aie 13 21 29,449 BPA DIY 198, 214 -25 
AEC cs MORAN UN cate Nah Salat 13 ot 1,012 17,070 | 378,580 -49 
Poe) w|i PILE CUDA ees eh RAMP PB ie 23 29 Orie 17,988 | 365,687 -47 
LEN Aan gg RW AR kOe Ae DS sor 33 47 19,350 35,893 | 366,070 47 
Bree Ge poke Tighe: Haul as aia RM Ba 20 33 SARS 19,101 168, 737 -22 
UL ee a ea seee ae, FOUN aaa ata meg 19 29 1,767 3,105 23,769 -03 
HA TLSUST tosilcuenttrn ices cogs sues okeyfer oameat naar ay ol 22 38 5,737 7,255 51,758 -07 
BepLenier wean eiwtut ue alae eee 27 42 16, 495 21,528 | 273,947 °35 
CIGLODOR I: Mellin worctenn eines Leeched 3 29 48 10, 869 26,759 | 400,114 -52 
IEG VORID ER” iia ela ti, Mhedin ele settee aletien 15 29 8,508 14,775 | 119,701 -15 
Cumulative totals............- 228 102,670 2,375, 081 -28 





* Preliminary figures. 

t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work. nvolving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not 
included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of 
such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The 
records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the 
methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. 
Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is 
frequently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING 


NOVEMBER, 1948() 


(Source: Research and Statistics Branch, Department of Labour) 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Workers 


Number Involved | Time Loss 


Establish- 
ments 


in Man- 
Working 
Days 











Particulars (2) 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to November, 1948 


MANUFACTURING— 
Fur and Leather Products— 
Tannery workers, 
Owen Sound, Ont. 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Textile factory workers, 
St. Johns, P.Q. 


Woollen factory workers, 
Sherbrooke, P.Q. 


Miscellaneous Wood 
Products— 
Furniture factory 
workers, 
Arthahbaska and 
Victoriaville, P.Q. 


CoNnsTRUCTION— 


Buildings and Structures—| . 


Bricklayers, 
Calgary, Alta. 


Electricians, helpers and 
apprentices, 
Victoria, B.C. 


SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Burglar and fire alarm 
protection workers, 
Hamilton and 
Toronto, Ont. 





14 








44 


100 


454 


295 


45 


90 


93 





1,000 


2,000 


800 


1,000 


450 


1,000 


90 








Commenced October 27; for implemen- 
tation of award of conciliation board 
for a new agreement providing for 
increased wages, two weeks’ vaca- 
tions with pay, etc; unterminated. 


Commenced July 12; alleged discrimi- 
nation in dismissal of workers; untermi- 
nated. 


Commenced August 16; protesting intro- 
duction of new bonus system; termi- 
nated November 2; conciliation, pro- 
vincial; compromise. 


Commenced July 9; for a new agreement 
providing for increased wages, two 
weeks’ vacations with pay, etc., 
following refusal of union to accept 
award of arbitration board; termi- 
nated November 4; conciliation, pro- 
vincial, and negotiations; in favour of 
workers. 


Commenced October 28; for payment of 
wages by cash instead of cheques; 
terminated November 12; _ negoti- 
ations; in favour of employers. 


Commenced October 25; for a greater 
increase in wages than recommended 
by conciliation board; unterminated. 


Commenced September 15; for a greater 
increase in wages than recommended 
by conciliation board, reduced hours, 
closed shop, etc., in new agreement 
under negotiations; terminated Novem- 
ber 1; return of workers; in favour of 
employers. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During November, 1948 


LogGine— 
Loggers, 
Hope, B.C. 


Loggers, 
Campbell River, B.C. 


MinINGc— 
Coal miners, — 
Stellarton, N.S. 


Strip coal miners, 
Bienfait-Estevan Field, 
Sask. 


1 





20 


100 


574 


(3) 200 


100 |Commenced November 4; for payment 


of back pay alleged to be owing; termi- 
nated November 11; replacement; in 
favour of employer. 


1,400 |Commenced November 15; _ protest 


against discharge of a set (3) of fallers 
for inefficiency; unterminated. 


700 |Commenced November 1; against dis- 


missal of a miner for using violence 
against official during argument; termi- 
nated November 2; reference to umpire; 
in favour of workers. 


4,000 |Commenced November 3; for a new 


agreement providing for increased 
wages, retention of 40-hour week, 
welfare fund, etc., following reference to 
conciliation board; unterminated. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, DURING 
NOVEMBER, 1948(!)—Conc. 


(Sourcr: Research and Statistics Branch, Department of Labour) 








Number Involved | Time Loss 





Industry, Occupation —_——_—————| in Man- Particulars (2) 
and Locality Establish- Workers Working 
ments Days 


ya ee 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During November, 1948—Conc. 


Minine—Conce. 
Coal miners, loaders, 1 ( 4)22 20 |Commenced November 10; protesting 
New Waterford, N.S. suspension of loaders for refusal to stay 
on wall pending repairs to equipment; 
terminated November 11; return of 
workers; in favour of employer. 


MANUFACTURING— 

Animal Foods— 

Fish packers, 1 (5)200 250 |Commenced November 4; against pro- 
Halifax, N.S. posed night shift and dismissal of two 

union officers; terminated November 5; 
conciliation, ‘provincial, and return of 
workers pending reference to arbitra- 
tion committee; indefinite. 

Metal Products— 

Metal factory workers, 1 ( 6)160 750 |Commenced November 11; for implem- 
Kitchener, Ont. entation of majority report of concili- 

ation board for increased wages, pay for 
two additional statutory holidays, and 
extension of vacation plan; terminated 
November 17; negotiations; comprom- 
ise. 

Tool, machine and 2 180 250 |Commenced November 15; dispute over 
foundry workers, hours and days of work during power 

Hamilton, Ont. shortage; terminated November 16; 
negotiations; in favour of employer. 
TRANSPORTATION— 

Water— 

Seamen, 4 200 50 |Commenced November 5 and sporadic 
Halifax, N.S. strikes at later dates; protesting sale of 
Montreal, P.Q. Canadian registry ships to foreign 

interests and alleged hiring of foreign 

seamen to replace Canadian seamen; 

terminated by November 23; return of 

workers; in favour of employers. 
TRADE— 

Gas and oil warehouse 1 42 900 |Commenced November 5; for a union 
workers, drivers and] . agreement providing for increased 
helpers, wages, reduced hours from 54 to 48 per 

Saint John, N.B. week, extension of vacation plan and 
payment for eight statutory holidays; 
unterminated. 

Wholesale grocery ware- 1 (7)19 65 |Commenced November 24; for union 
house workers, recognition; terminated November 27; 

Windsor, Ont. negotiations and return of workers 
pending certification of union as bar- 
gaining agency; indefinite. 

FINANcE— 

Government insurance 7 110 1,150 |Commenced November 17; for increased 
workers, wages; unterminated. 

Saskatchewan 

SERVICE— 

Business and Personal— 

Hotel employees, 1 359 25 |Commenced November 5; for a new 
Montreal, P.Q. agreement providing for increased 


wages; terminated November 5; return 
of workers pending further negoti- 
ations: indefinite. 








(1) Preliminary data based where possible on direct reports from parties concerned, in some cases 
incomplete; subject to revision for the annual review. 

(2) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 

(3) 150 indirectly affected; (4) 769 indirectly affected; (*) 50 indirectly affected; (6) 213 indirectly 
affected; (7) 42 indirectly affected. 
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H—Industrial Accidents 


TABLE H-1.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA, THE THIRD QUARTER) 
OF 1948, BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 


(Compiled by Research and Statistics Branch, Department of Labour) 
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TABLE H-2.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA AND THE PROVINCES 
DURING THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1948, BY INDUSTRIES 


(Compiled by Research and Statistics Branch, Department of Labour) 
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THE NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


PROVIDES FREE SERVICE TO BOTH EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES 
THROUGHOUT CANADA 


Authorized by the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940, and operated by the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, under the direction of the Minister of Labour. 


Local Employment Offices are operated at the following points :— 


PRINCE EDWARD 
ISLAND 


Charlottetown 
Summerside 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Amherst 
Bridgewater 
Dartmouth 
Glace Bay 
Halifax 
Inverness 
Kentville 
Liverpool 
New Glasgow 
New Waterford 
North Sydney 
Pictou 
Springhill 
Sydney 
Sydney Mines 
Truro 
Yarmooth 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Bathurst 
Campbellton 
Chatham 
Edmundston 
Fredericton 
Minto 
*Moncton 
Newcastle 
Sackville 
Shediac 
Saint John 
St. Stephen 
Sussex 
Woodstock 


QUEBEC 
Arvida 
Asbestos 
Beauharnois 
Buckingham 
Causapscal 
Chandler 
Chicoutimi 
Coaticook 
Dolbeau 
Drummondville 
East Angus 
Farnham 
Granby 

tGrindstone 
(Magdalen Islands) 

Hull 
Joliette 
Jonquiere 


QUEBEC—con. 


Lachine 

Lachute 

La Malbaie 

La Tuque 

Levis 

Longueuil 
Louiseville 

Magog 

Matane 

Megantic 

Mont Laurier 
Montmagny 
Montmorency 
Montreal 
Plessisville 
Pointe-aux-Trembles 
Port Alfred 
Quebec 

Richmond 
Rimouski 

Riviere du Loup 
Rouyn 

Ste. Agathe 

Ste. Anne de Bellevue 
St. Georges de Beauce 
St. Hyacinthe 

St. Jean 

St. Jerome 

St. Joseph d’Alma 
Ste. Therese 
Shawinigan Falls 
Sherbrooke 

Sorel. 

Thetford Mines 
Three Rivers 

Val d’Or 
Valleyfield 
Verdun 
Victoriaville 


ONTARIO 


Arnprior 
Barrie 
Belleville 
Bracebridge 
Brampton 
Brantford 

_ Brockville 
Carleton Place 
Chatham 
Cobourg 
Collingwood 
Cornwall 
Dunnville 
Fort Frances 
Fort William 


* 





ONTARIO—con. 


Galt 
Gananoque 
Goderich 
Guelph 
Hamilton 
Hawkesbury 
Ingersoll 
Kapuskasing 
Kenora 
Kingston 
Kirkland Lake 
Kitchener 
Leamington 
Lindsay 
Listowel 
London 
Midland 
Napanee 
Newmarket 
New Toronto 
Niagara Falls 
North Bay 
Orillia 
Oshawa 
Ottawa 

Owen Sound 
Parry Sound 
Pembroke 
Perth 
Peterborough 
Picton 

Port Arthur 
Port Colborne 
Port Hope 
Prescott 
Renfrew 

St. Catharines 
St. Thomas 
Sarnia 

Sault Ste. Marie 
Simcoe 
Smiths Falls 
Stratford 
Sturgeon Falls- 
Sudbury 
Tillsonburg 
Timmins 
*Toronto 
Trenton 
Walkerton 
Wallaceburg 
Welland 
Weston 

West Toronto 
Windsor 
Woodstock 


*Both Regional and Local Offices at these centres. 
tAgency established at these centres. 
**Grade One Office under Supervision of Regional Office at Winnipeg. 


MANITOBA 


Brandon 

Dauphin 

Flin Flon 

Portage la Prairie 
St. Boniface 
Selkirk 

The Pas 
*Winnipeg 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Estevan 

Moose Jaw 
North Battleford 
Prince Albert 
Regina 
Saskatoon 

Swift Current 
Weyburn 
Yorkton 


ALBERTA 


Blairmore 
Calgary 
Drumheller 
Edmonton 
Edson 
Lethbridge 
Medicine Hat 
Red Deer 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Chilliwack 
Courtenay 
Cranbrook 
Dawson Creek 
Duncan 
Kamloops 
Kelowna 
Nanaimo 

Nelson 

New Westminster 
North Vancouver 
Penticton 

Port Alberni 
Prince George 
Prince Rupert 
Princeton 

Trail 

*V ancouver 
Vernon 

Victoria 


YUKON TERRITORY 


tDawson City 
Whitehorse 
(Administered from 
Vancouver Regional 
Office) 


N. W. TERRITORIES 


**Vellowknife 
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INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT UNPLACED APPLICANTS 
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The Labour Month in Brief 


The month of December, 1948, brought 
to a close a year of very favourable employ- 
ment conditions. In the last quarter of the 
year, higher wages were made more effec- 
tive by a check in the rise of the cost-of- 
living index. Industrial disputes were few 
in number as the year ended. 


Employment 


Exceptional employment records were 
attained during 1948. At the close of the 
year, however, seasonal influences had as 
usual brought about a surplus of unskilled 
workers. 

Agriculture, construction, and transporta- 
tion had released many of their workers 
for the winter months. On the other hand, 
logging, which formerly had provided jobs 
for many of these workers, was operating 
at a much lower level and employment 
accordingly had declined. British Columbia, 
Quebec and the Prairies were particularly 
affected by this situation. 

The number of unplaced applicants regis- 
tering at local offices of the National 
Employment Service was higher than at the 
corresponding periods of the previous year. 
In part this reflected an increase in the 
size of the labour force. It appeared also 
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that greater use was being made of Employ- 
ment Offices. owing to broader unemploy- 
ment insurance coverage. 

At the end of December, unplaced appli- 
cants numbered 186,659, as compared with 
142,412 a year previously. Claimants for 
unemployment insurance numbered 144,058, 
as compared with 94,525 on December 31, 
1947. 

By the end of January, 1949, the number 
of unplaced applicants had risen to 248,517, 
as compared with 186,056 a year previously. 

While unemployment thus appeared to 
be somewhat higher, available statistics 
indicated that the number of persons gain- 
fully employed also exceeded the previous 
year’s totals. The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics index of non-agricultural employ- 
ment reached a record height at December 
1. The Bureau’s sample survey of the 
labour force also showed higher employ- 
ment. Covering the week ending November 
20, the survey indicated that. employment 
outside of agriculture at 3,872,000 was 
93,000 higher than in November, 1947; 
agricultural employment was down, how- 
ever. The estimate of total employment, 
4,858,000, was below the record of 5,042,000 
set in September, 1948. 


WORKING DAYS LOST THROUGH STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
By month, 1947 and 1948 


Thousands 
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Industrial Relations 

Time loss through work stoppages arising 
from industrial disputes in Canada during 
1948 was only a little more than one-third 
of the total time loss in 1947, according to 
preliminary figures which showed 148 strikes 
and lockouts in 1948 involving 41,234 
workers, with a time ioss of 898,405 man- 
working days—a drop in time loss of 
1,498,935 man-working days from the 1947 
figure. There were 236 strikes in 1947, 
involving 104,120 workers and a time loss 
of 2,397,340 days. 

The demand for increased wages was the 
principal issue in 85 per cent of all work 
stoppages in 1948. Three major strikes 
during the year—coal miners in Alberta and 
British Columbia, furniture factory workers 
in the province of Quebec, and automobile 
parts factory workers at St. Catharines, 
Ontario—accounted for about 60 per cent of 
the total 1948 time loss. 

Time loss during December, 1948, 
amounted to 18,939 man-working days. _ 

In the field of labour relations within the 
qurisdiction of the federal Department of 
Labour, the month of December was 
without unusual incident. Industrial peace 
existed in almost all branches of industry, 
and, with the possible exception of ocean- 
going shipping, promised to continue well 
into the year 1949. 


Earnings 

A notable feature of the economy in the 
closing months of 1948 was the rise that 
took place in the statistics of “real” weekly 
earnings. 

As indicated in the accompanying charts, 
average hourly earnings in manufacturing 
rose steadily through the year. However, 
a different trend was followed in weekly 
income. During the summer months the 
length of the working week fell, on the 
average, so that weekly earnings fluctuated 
somewhat. Meanwhile the cost-of-living 
index was advancing steadily, and this 
brought about a decline in the index of 
real weekly earnings. 

In the last quarter of the year, however, 
the cost-of-living index remained stable, 
while hourly earnings, average hours worked 
per week, and average weekly earnings all 
increased. These factors resulted in an im- 
provement in real earnings, and in fact by 
December 1 the index of real earnings in 
manufacturing (av. 1946=100) had reached 
106-6, the highest point since V-E Day. 


Cost of Living 


Canada’s official cost-of-living index, which 
at December 1 had shown its first decline 
of any consequence in over three years, 
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rose again at the beginning of January. 
The rise, from 158-9 to 159-6, exactly offset 
the decline during the previous month. 

While all budget indexes were firm, more 
than half of the rise was due to changes 
in service rates, including health, personal 
care, laundry and fuel gas, which are priced 
only at annual intervals because of their 
characteristic stability. 

The food index rose from 202-0 at the 
beginning of December to 202-2, with 
further declines in egg and fruit prices 
acting as a partial offset to generally 
firmer levels for other foods. Fuel and 
light moved up from 129-1 to 130-0. 

The clothing index rose from 181-5 to 
181-9, and home furnishings and services 
from 166-2 to 167-0, on scattered increases 
which affected nearly all sub-groups. The 
advance in miscellaneous items from 124-6 
to 126-6, reflected changes in health and 
personal care services. The rentals index 
remained unchanged at 121-7. 


Labour Income 


During September a lump-sum payment 
of $31 million in retroactive wages to 
employees of Canadian railway systems 
caused an unusually large rise in the 
statistics of labour income. For October 
the figure was $27 million lower; but dis- 
counting the lump-sum payment, wages, 
salaries and supplementary income showed 
a gain of $4 million. The 10-month total 
for 1948 is estimated at $5,879 million, about 
15 per cent. higher than the corresponding 
total of $5,117 million in 1947. 

An adjustment in the statistics of labour 
income has been made to bring the totals 
into agreement with the revised annual 
totals published in “National Accounts, 
Income and Expenditure, 1926-1947.” 


Foreign Trade 


Canada’s unfavourable trade balance with 
the United States in 1948—already sub- 
stantially cut from 1947—was whittled 
slightly lower in November when domestic 
and foreign exports to that country exceeded 
Canadian purchases by approximately 
$1,500,000 to reduce the debit figure from 
$275,400,000 at the end of October to 
$273,700,000. This compares with an 
adverse balance of $884,200,000 at the end 
of November, 1947. 

In trade with the United Kingdom, 
Canada had a favourable balance of 
$28,600,000 in November as compared with 
$36,500,000 in October and $51,600,000 in 
November, 1947. For the 11 months ending 
November, the credit balance aggregated 
$365,200,000, down from $511,800,000 for the 
similar period of the previous year. 


NOTES OF CURRENT INTE 


On January 13 the Hon- 


Honourable — ourable Humphrey Mitchell 
Humphrey achieved the distinction of 
Mitchell sets serving longer as a Minister 
record of of Labour than any other 
service holder of that office within 


the British Commonwealth. 
The previous day he had equalled the 
record length of service of the Hon. T. W. 
Crothers, K.C., who from 1911 to 1918 
served seven years and twenty-eight days 
as head of the Labour portfolio in the 
administration of Sir Robert Borden. 


During recent years’ in- 
Efforts creasing concern has been 
to check evident in Canada _ with 
“export of respect to the considerable 
brains” numbers of technically 

trained Canadians who 
accept permanent employment in the 


United States. It is widely recognized that 
Canada can ill afford this so-called “export 
of brains” and that efforts should be made 
to counteract it. 


One such step is being taken by the 
Executive and Professional Division of the 
National Employment Service of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. The 
Division, during the two years since it was 
set up, has given particular study to this 
problem. It has been learned that in many 
instances, Canadian students at American 
universities would prefer to return to 
Canada, if employment were found that 
would provide outlets for the exercise of 
their special qualifications. 


The Executive and Professional Division 
obtained from the Department of Veterans 
Affairs the’ names and addresses of more 
than 900 Canadian veterans who were 
studying at universities all across the United 
States. Letters and information relating to 
the National Employment Service were 
forwarded to each of these. The response 
is reported to be “very gratifying.” 
Hundreds of appreciative replies have been 
received. Many of the students called 
meetings of other Canadian students, or by 
other means, spread the information and 
large numbers of non-veteran students have 
written for information with respect to 
prospective employment and business open- 
ings in Canada. More than 1,300 have 
communicated with the Division so far and 
have been given detailed information as to 
the extent and nature of the service pro- 
vided by the National Employment 
Service. 


Thus the project, although only in its 
initial stages, has demonstrated the desire 
of many Canadian students to return to 
Canada following their graduation, and 
every effort will be made to place them in 
employment where their talents and special- 
ized skills will be retained for Canada. 


The. method by which 


Transfer of the National Employment 


carpenters Service uses its network of 
by National offices to provide workers 
Employment for an urgent project has 
Service been demonstrated at 


Petawawa Military Camp 
on the Ottawa River. This job, sponsored 
by the Federal Government, involves the 
construction of a large number of pre-cut 
homes at the camp. 

On November 8, the contractor needed 
approximately 150 general carpenters who 
possessed their own tools. The contractor 
notified the Pembroke office of the 
Employment Service, which arranged for 
the Regional Office in Toronto to clear 
the order all over the province and into 
Quebec. By early December, 142 carpenters 
had been found for this job, of whom 103 
came from Quebec and 39 from Ontario. 

The wide range of Employment Service 
operations is shown by the record of 
transfers of these carpenters. Cornwall 
transferred 16 qualified tradesmen, Ottawa 
17, Montreal 11, Rimouski 22, Shawinigan 
Falls 29, Riviére du Loup five and Quebec 
City three. In the Lake St. John area 
two were recruited at Jonquiére, two at 
St. Joseph d’Alma and one at Chicoutimi. 
The mining areas participated by trans- 
ferring four carpenters from Val d’Or, one 
from Kirkland Lake, one from Sudbury, 
one from North Bay and one from Thetford 
Mines. Other offices at Sorel, Rouyn, 
KKapuskasing and Hawkesbury also located 
one or two carpenters to complete the order. 


The unemployment insur- 


Growth of ance fund for the first 
unemploy- time rose above the half- 
ment billion dollar mark during 
insurance November, and at the end 
fund of the month stood at 


$509,155,346.69. 

During the month, benefit payments to 
unemployed persons were $2,279,934.18; 
while revenue totalled $11,587,108.31, com- 
prising $8,759,604.20 in employer and 
employee contributions, $1,754,063.83 in 
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Government contributions, $1,072,919.28 in ~ 


interest on investments, etc., and $521 in 
fines. 

A more detailed statement concerning 
receipts and disbursements in regard to 
the fund appears in the Labour Statzstics 
section of this issue, under Table E-7. 


The federal and provincial 


Dominion- governments and certain of 
Provincial the northern United States 
farmlabour are continuing the co- 
conference operative policy in the 


direction and placement of 
farm labour developed during the war. 

Early in December, the sixth Dominion- 
Provincial Farm Labour Conference was 
held in Ottawa. Official representatives of 
the Dominion and Provincial Departments 
of Labour and Agriculture were present, as 
well as observers from the National 
Employment Service and from the United 
States and Newfoundland. Mr. W. W. 
Dawson, Director, Agriculture, Forestry and 
Fisheries Division of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Labour, presided. 

During the two-day conference reports 
were presented by provincial officials 
covering the transfer and placement of 
farm labour in 1948, and estimates were 
made of the prospective requirements 
throughout the spring, summer and autumn 
of 1949. A more extended report of the 
conference will be published in the March 
issue of the Lasour GAZETTE. 


\ 


Recommendations made by 
Employer and labour organizations, in 
labour groups briefs submitted to the 
submit briefs Royal Commission on 
on prices Prices in December, in- 

cluded the reimposition of 
price controls and the excess profits tax, 
the re-introduction of subsidies, reduction 
of sales and excise taxes, and increased 
exemption for personal income tax. It was 
also proposed that some form of price 
control board or price arbitration court be 
set up, to which applications for price 
increases would have to be submitted and 
approved before they could be put into 
effect. Briefs were submitted by the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
the Canadian Congress of Labour, and the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour. 

The Canadian Chamber of Commerce 
opposed “interference with the function of 
prices,” stating that there was “no general 
cure-all” for high prices, and that “any 
rapid downward movement” could lead to 
a depression. 
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The Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion argued that further wage increases 
would lead to higher prices, declared that 
the current profits of Canadian corpora- 
tions were “reasonable,” and called for 
increased physical output on the part of 
labour. 


Briefs were also presented by the 
Canadian Retail Federation, Co-operative 
Union of Canada, Canadian Associa- 
tion of Consumers, and other national 
organizations. 


The Royal Commission on Prices was 
appointed to continue the work begun by 
the Special Prices Committee of the House 
of Commons (L.G., Aug., 1948, pp. 831-33). 
Public hearings were concluded on 
December 16, and the Commission’s report 
was expected to be ready for presentation 
to Parliament in January. A summary of 
the report will be given in a future issue 
of the Lasour Gazerte. 


The Industrial Develop- 
Work of ment Bank was established 
Industrial in 1944 by Act of Parlia- 
Development ment. Its purpose is to 
Bank provide financial assistance 


mainly to small and 
medium-sized enterprises which are demon- 
strably sound but which might not other- 
wise be able to get credit on reasonable 
terms and conditions. The Bank is 
intended to supplement rather than com- 
pete with the activities of the chartered 
banks and other lending organizations. 


The Industrial Development Bank oper- 
ates as a subsidiary of the Bank of Canada. 

During the fiscal year ending September 
30, 1948, the Bank authorized 143 applica- 
tions for loans, as compared with 177 the 
previous year, according to the Annual 
Report of President G. F. Towers to the 
Minister of Finance. More applications 
were refused than in 1947, since, in the 
words of the Report, “the combination of 
high cost of capital development and the 
state of the market for various types of 
consumers’ goods, in which supply is tending 
to outstrip demand has made it desirable 
for the Bank—both in its own interest and 
in that of its customers—to scrutinize 
applications for credit with ever-increasing 
care.” 

Since it commenced operations on 
November 1, 1944, the Bank has authorized 
586 loans, investments and guarantees in a 
total amount of $39,027,624. The loans 
cover a wide range of industries, while on 
a geographical basis they follow fairly well 
the pattern of industrial development in 
Canada. The Report states that “during 


the past year, both the Maritimes and 
British Columbia received an increased 
percentage of the Bank’s total loans 
authorized.” 


Noting that many of the loans have 
been to industries “quite new to the 
industrial economy of Canada,” Mr. Towers 
concludes the Report by stating: “I think 
it may be said that the Bank has been 
playing its part in the large task involved 
in the re-equipment and expansion of 
Canadian industry.” 


Statistics furnished by the 
Department of Labour of 
the Province of Quebec, 
and published in the 
Bulletin des Relations 
Industrielles of Laval University indicate 
that in the course of the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1948, a total of 676 collective 
agreements covering 158,317 wage-earners, 
were deposited with the Labour Relations 
Board in conformity with the Labour 
Relations Act. 


The Bulletin prints the following statistics 
relating to the various labour organizations 
in the Province :— 

(1) Canadian and Catholic Confedera- 
tion of Labour; 262 agreements covering 
59,598 workers. Of the 262 agreements, 
209 were concluded directly by the parties 
concerned, 53 following the intervention of 
a conciliator, and 16 after an arbitration 
judgment was rendered. 


(2) Trades and Labour Congress; 190 
agreements covering 44,416 workers. Of 
the 190 agreements, 143 were concluded 
directly by the parties concerned, 45 
following the intervention of a conciliator, 
and 30 after an arbitration judgment was 
rendered. 


(3) Canadian Congress of Labour; 93 
agreements covering 20,554 workers. Of the 
93 agreements, 64 were concluded directly 
with the parties concerned, 28 following the 
intervention of a conciliator, and 20 after 
an arbitration judgment was rendered. 

(4) Independent Unions. 

(a) Incorporated; 75 agreements covering 
25,550 workers. Of the 75 agreements, 63 
were concluded directly by the parties con- 
cerned, 11 following the intervention of a 
conciliator, and 7 after an arbitration 
judgment was rendered. 

(b) Non-incorporated; 57 agreements 
covering 8,199 workers. Of the 57 agree- 
ments, 45 were concluded directly by the 
parties concerned, 12 following the inter- 
vention of a conciliator, and 6 after an 
arbitration judgment. 


Collective 
agreements 
in Quebec 


The Bulletin concludes: “If to the agree- 
ments deposited, after deducting those in 
default or terminated, we add the agree- 
ments previously deposited and remaining 
in force at March 31, we arrive at a grand 
total of 1,136 agreements covering 163,548 
wage-earners. The provisional statistics for 
the month of November indicate that the 
collective agreements deposited now exceed 
1,500 and cover more than 200,000 workers.” 


The Hamilton and District 


Diamond Trades and Labour Council 
Jubilee of celebrated its Diamond 
Hamilton Jubilee on December 4, 
Labour 1948. Hon. Humphrey 
Council Mitchell, Minister of 

Labour, and Mr. Percy 


Bengough, President of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, were guests of 
honour. ; 

Prominent leaders in organized labour 
and in Canadian public life who attended 
the celebration included Hon. Charles 
Daley, Minister of Labour for Ontario; 
Hon. Colin Gibson, Secretary of State; 
Hon. Russell T. Kelley, Provincial Min- 
ister of Health; J. W. Buckley, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada; E. F. MacArthur and William 
Jenoves, President and Vice-President 
respectively of the Provincial Federation of 
the Trades and Labour Congress; and 
Samuel Lawrence, Mayor of Hamilton. The 
President of the Hamilton and District 
Council, TLC, A. B. Docherty, presided at 
the dinner in the Royal Connaught hotel. 


Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, for many years 
a member and a prominent officer in the 
Hamilton Council, touched upon some of 
the highlights in the eventful history of 
the Council and extended his congratula- 
tions on the progress it had made, as well 
as the spirit of unity that it had developed 
in its membership. He compared condi- 
tions in Europe as he had found them 
during his recent tour of inspection there, 
with those in Canada and declared that 
“there is no country under the canopy of 
heaven where there is greater freedom than 
there is in this great country.” 


Mr. Bengough declared that “the Trades 
and Labour movement is owned by nobody, 
nor is it controlled by any one person, nor 
do I think it will ever fall into the hands 
of the Communist party.” He was of the 
opinion that Canadians in general had 
confidence in the TLC and asserted that 
“no group of any description, either the 
impossible ‘leftists,’ or the ultra-conserva- 
tive ‘rights’ are going to govern the Trades 
and Labour Congress.” 
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Mr. Bengough recalled that the Hamilton 
Council was one of the first six to be 
chartered in Canada. It had “contributed 
a great deal to the working people of this 
country,” he said, declaring that much of 
today’s labour legislation originated with 
the Hamilton Council. 


Death came suddenly on 
Sees ae December 19 to Hugh 
of Hug A. Black, Director of the 


Sia, f Annuities Branch of the 
eens aealet Dominion Department of 
Annuities 


Labour. 


Coming to Ottawa from Edmonton in 
1942, Mr. Black became associated with 
the Cost Accounting Division of the 
Federal Treasury. A year later he was 
appointed assistant to the Deputy Minister 
of Labour, Dr. A. MacNamara. While in 
this position he gave valued service on 
several Government Committees, including 
the Public Records Committee, the Appeal 
Board that dealt with Labour Exit Permits, 
the Rehabilitation Information Committee 
and the Civil Service Mobilization Com- 
mittee. Subsequently, he was made 
Administrative Officer of the Department 
of Labour and in 1946, succeeded E. G. 
Blackadar as Director of the Annuities 
Branch. 

In paying tribute to the services of Mr. 
Black, the Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, Min- 
ister of Labour said: “He was one of our 
most able and conscientious officials and a 
devoted public servant who never spared 
himself in dealing with the day-to-day 
problems of his responsible position. We 
all respected and liked him and shall miss 
him very much. It is going to be difficult 
to fill his place.” 

Mr. Black was born in Carman, Mani- 
toba. He served with the Canadian Forces 
in France in the First World War and was 
wounded during the battle on the Somme. 
Upon his recovery, he joined the Royal 
Air Force, with which he served for the 
remainder of the war. Following his 
graduation from the University of Mani- 
toba, he became a chartered accountant and 
was a member of the Edmonton accounting 
firm of Mackintosh and Black prior to 
coming to Ottawa. 


More workers in Britain 


Vacations are taking vacations with 
with pay pay today than ever before, 
in Britain the British Information 

Services state in their 


review, Labour and Industry m Britan, of 
-December, 1948. 
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It is estimated that about 12 million 
wage-earners are now covered by collective 
agreements or orders providing for holidays 
with pay, apart from the large number of 
other workers, such as clerks and salaried 
workers generally, to whom holidays are 
granted by other arrangements. 

In the summer of 1948 there were in 
operation just under 2,000 collective agree- 
ments providing for paid vacations for 
wage-earners. These agreements operate in 
practically all industries in which condi- 
tions of employment are determined by 
collective bargaining. 

Under the Conditions of Employment 
and National Arbitration Order, 1940, 
conditions recognized by organizations 
representing substantial proportions of the 
employers and workers in any industry and 
district, had to be observed by employers 
generally in that industry and district, and 
therefore most of the agreements are now 
more widely effective than before the war. 
The Holidays with Pay Act, 1938, empowers 
statutory wage authorities to order holidays 
for workers for whom they prescribe 
minimum wages. Holidays are also pre- 
scribed under the Wages Councils Act, and 
other legislation. 

The majority of the collective agree- 
ments provide for 12 days’ holiday with 
pay, consisting of six consecutive days and 
six public or statutory holidays. In a 
considerable number of others, the period 
is 6 or 18 days. Where the period is 6 
days, payment is usually for a week’s annual 
holiday, with no payment for public holi- 
days, except for a special rate of payment 
to workers called upon to work on such 
days. <A period of 18 days usually includes 
two weeks’ annual vacation and 6 public 
holidays, 

Nearly all agreements specify certain 
conditions which must be fulfilled before 
the worker becomes entitled to the benefit 
of paid holidays. The consecutive days’ 
holiday is usually dependent upon the 
worker having had a specified length of 
service up to the time of the holiday or 
other specified date. Many, however, 
provide for workers whose employment 
has not been continuous with the same 
employer for the full period. This is the 
case in industries such as building, engineer- 
ing, and cotton, in which the holiday pay 
accrues from week to week under a system 
of accumulated credits, and there is 
machinery for the carrying forward of 
such credits when a worker changes his 
employer. Payment of wages for public 
holidays is not as a rule dependent upon 
length of service. Conditions as to attend- 


ance occur more frequently, payment often 
depending upon the worker attending on 
the days immediately preceding and 
following the holiday. 

In many of the agreements provision is 
made for the payment of holiday allow- 
ances to workers who leave their employ- 
ment or are discharged before they have 
taken their holiday. Payment is usually 
proportionate to the time served since the 
date of the previous annual holiday or some 
other specified date. 


A social security plan, 
Welfare negotiated by the United 
plan at Automobile Workers with 
U.S. auto- the Kaiser-Frazer Corpora- 


mobile firm tion, Detroit, is stated to 
be the first of its kind in 
the automobile industry. 

The plan now covers a total of 44,357 
employees and their dependents, and is 
entirely financed by the company, which 
pays 5 cents per hour for each hour 
worked by the employees covered. Two 
funds have been set up, one covering 
union members and the other, non-union 
employees. The former, the KF-UAW 
Social Security Fund, is jointly adminis- 
tered; the latter is administered solely by 
the company. 

The benefits provided are free hospital- 
ization, $2,000 of life insurance for each 
worker, and payments of $15 a week for 
a maximum of thirteen weeks for sickness 
and accidents. 


The Australian Pharma- 
Recent ceutical Benefits Act, 1947, 
health which came into operation 
benefits in on June 1, 1948, provides 
Australia for pharmaceutical benefits 


to every person ordinarily 
resident in the Commonwealth of Australia. 
Pharmaceutical benefits are supplied on 
presentation of a written and_ signed 
prescription, on the prescribed form, by a 
medical practitioner, an approved pharma- 
ceutical chemist or approved hospital 
authority. The Act is administered by the 
Director-General of Health, who is required 
to prepare an annual report concerning the 
administration and operation of the Act 
and to submit it to the Minister for 
presentation to Parliament. 

Under the auspices of the Ministry of 
Health and Social Services, a “flying 
dentist” service has been introduced. This 
is a further step in the Government’s 
program for providing medical care to 
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inhabitants of remote areas. The dentist 
will have a plane at his disposal, supplied 
by the Government, which will carry about 
190 pounds of equipment. 


The Employees’ State 
Indian State Insurance Act, 1948, 
Insurance adopted by the Indian 
Act, 1948 Dominion Legislature, pro- 


vides benefits in respect of 
sickness, maternity and employment injury 
to persons employed for wages in, or in 
connection with, the work of a factory 
other than seasonal. The Act does not 
apply to any member of the armed forces 
or to a person whose remuneration exceeds 
400 rupees a month. About 24 million 
workers are covered initially; the scope of 
the Act may be extended later. 


Twenty years ago (1927-28) 


Trade union there were 29 registered 
organization trade unions in British 
in Dominion India, with a total member- 
of India ship of about 100,600, of 


whom only 3,594, or 1:2 
per cent were women. 

At the end of March, 1947, according to 
a recent issue of the Indian Labour Gazette, 
there were 1,725 trade unions on the 
registers in the provinces of the Dominion 
of India, not including East Punjab. As 
registration is not compulsory, there are, in 
addition “a number of unregistered unions.” 

Membership in registered unions during 
the same year (1946-47) stood at 1,331,962 
of whom, 64,798, or 4:9 per cent were 
women. The most marked increases in the 
number of unions and in total membership 
have been made since the war, although 
growth has been steady and fairly uniform, 
between 1928 and 1945. Thus in 1944-45 
there were 865 registered unions, having a 
total membership of 889,388, so that the 
increases in the two-year period were 860 
in the number of registered’ unions and 
442.574 in total membership. 

Union federation has made a similar 
advance in the year ending March 31, 1947. 
Seven federations were registered during the 
year as compared with four in the previous 
year. 

It is stated that reports from some of 
the provinces attribute this recent rapid 
growth to “a growing desire on the part 
of workers to organize themselves in order 
to demand higher wages to compensate 
them for the rising cost of living.” The 
enforcement of the Industrial Standards 
(Standing Orders) Act is said to have given - 
“a further impetus to the registration of 
new unions.” 
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APPRENTICESHIP 
IN CANADA 


To meet industry’s needs for highly skilled workers, 
Dominion and provincial authorities are encouraging 
apprenticeship. The Domimon has ten-year agreements 
with most provinces under which rt renders financial support 
to provincially-administered programs that meet prescribed 
standards. Recently authority was granted to amend these 
agreements with a view to making apprenticeship more 
attractive to young persons. 


Prior to 1928, apprenticeship in Canada 
was a neglected field in so far as Govern- 
mental interest and support was concerned. 
Up to that time only scattered plans had 
been developed by private industry, notably 
by the Canadian Pacific and Canadian 
National Railways. 

A booklet entitled Apprenticeship in 
Canada recently issued by the Training 
Branch of the Department of Labour, thus 
describes the status of apprenticeship 20 
years ago. However, a growing recognition 
of its importance, not only to industry, but 
to all Canadians has been in evidence, 
particularly since shortly before the out- 
break of war in 1939.* 

The booklet presents a review of the 
development of apprenticeship in the several 
provinces. together with synopses of appren- 
ticeship systems followed in the other 
countries of the British Commonwealth and 
in the United States. Included also are 
seven appendices which provide samples of 
indenture forms used and comprehensive 
information with respect to designated 
trades, wages and length of apprenticeship 
in the several provinces, as well as other 
aspects of the plans described in the 
booklet. 


Basic Principles 
of Apprenticeship 


The term “apprenticeship” has been very 
loosely used, the booklet points out, and 
frequently denotes nothing more than the 
practices followed in teaching an employee 
a job without regard to the degree of skill 
essential to the competent performance of 
such a job, or the adherence to any definite 
plan or method. This tendency has been 
accentuated in recent years by the higher 
degree of specialization in modern industry, 
coupled with the increasing use of automatic 
machinery and the breaking down among 
several semi-skilled workers of jobs formerly 
performed by skilled craftsmen. 
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“These tendencies,” the booklet con- 
tinues, “have led some to assert that there 
is no longer any need for apprenticeship. 
Nothing could be more mistaken. Industry 
still needs. skilled workers, although it is 
true that the same high degree and wide 
range of skills is no longer essential in 
certain occupations, and equally true that 
the identical methods followed in training 
apprentices fifty, or even twenty years ago, 
are no longer necessary or desirable. 


“At the same time, the development of 
modern industries has brought. into being 
many new occupations calling for such a 
high degree of manipulative skill and 
technical knowledge that an organized 
system of apprenticeship should be the 
normal method of entry. It is essential 
that there should be a clear-cut distinction 
between ‘apprenticeship’ for these highly 
skilled trades and ‘learnership’ for entry to 
those semi-skilled or narrowly specialized 
occupations in which the requisite degree 
of competency can be attained in a much 
shorter time. It can, nevertheless, be 
asserted without much fear of contradiction 
that the period of apprenticeship for these 
skilled trades can be very much shortened 
from the five to seven years formerly 
prevalent, without any lessening of craft 
skill, provided that there is a systematic 
plan of practical and technical training 
under competent supervision and instruc- 
tion, and in which training is not unduly 
sacrificed to the interests of production. 

“At present there are some anomalies in 
the government apprentice plans in Canada 
where the apprentice period for the same 
occupation is a year to a year and a half 
longer in some provinces than in others. 
There is no logical or justifiable basis for 
such a situation.” 

Apprenticeship is defined in the booklet 
as “an organized program of training for a 
specific skilled trade embodying the follow- 
ing features: (1) an agreement or indenture 


in written form; (2) a definite period of 
apprenticeship; (3) a fixed scale of wages 
with progressive increases; (4) a schedule 
of work processes; (5) provision for tech- 
nical class instruction; (6) provision for 
trade tests and examinations; (7) a ratio 
of apprentices to journeymen; (8) adequate 
supervision and records; (9) joint repre- 
sentation of employers and organized labour 
on all boards and committees.” 

As defined in the Dominion of Canada 
Apprenticeship Agreement, an apprentice is 
“a person at least 16 years of age who 
enters into a written agreement with an 
employer to learn a skilled trade requiring 
a minimum of 4,000 hours of reasonably 
continuous employment and which provides 
a& program of practical experience and 
related technical instruction for such 
person.” 


Beginnings of Apprenticeship 
in Canada 


Until some 20 years ago Canadian 
industry depended largely on immigration 
from Great Britain and other Western 
Kuropean countries, for its skilled craftsmen. 
It is asserted that “the majority of 
employers followed a hit and miss plan of 
training, optimistically hoping to obtain 
skilled workers which some other employer 
had trained.” Such legislation as there was, 
was of a “medieval character and remin- 
iscent of the Elizabethan poor laws. In 
Prince Edward Island any infant of twelve 
might be indentured as an apprentice until 
the age of 21, and was to be taught the 
three R’s. Penalties were provided for any 
person who permitted an apprentice in his 
house to play dice, cards, and drink 
intoxicating liquor. In Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick there was similar legisla- 
tion, with the additional proviso: “That the 
overseers of the poor might bind as an 
apprentice, the infant children of anyone 
who has become a public charge on the 
parish. The master must instruct his 
apprentice to read, write and cypher. In 
New Brunswick, no person could sell to an 
apprentice on credit. Any complaints about 
apprentices were heard before a Justice of 
the Peace, and one month in jail was a 
penalty for any misbehaviour.” 

Credit is given in the booklet to the 
employers and trade unions of the con- 
struction industry in Ontario “for the first 
real Government legislation and assistance.” 
As a result of an experimental plan of 
apprenticeship financed and operated jointly 
by the employees and the unions, Ontario, 
in 1928, passed the “first genuine Appren- 
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ticeship Act in Canada, applicable to the 
building trades only.” Provision was made 
for levying an assessment against employers 
to help defray the cost of class training of 
apprentices for two months in each of the 
two years of apprenticeship. This assess- 
ment was discontinued during the depres- 
sion of the early 1930’s and the number of 
apprentices fell off rapidly, reaching a low 
of 319 in 1935. In 1936, motor vehicle 
repair, hairdressing and barbering were 
added to the list of designated trades. 

In British Columbia the Apprenticeship 
Act was proclaimed in 1935 and followed the 
Ontario legislation closely. Some plans, 
started privately by industry, conform to 
the provincial apprenticeship regulations, 
use the provincial indenture form and 
register apprentices with. the provincial 
apprenticeship authorities. 

Nova Scotia enacted legislation, also 
similar to that of Ontario, in 1936. How- 
ever, “it was very limited in its actual 
application until recent years.” 

In 1937, the National Employment 
Commission appointed by the Dominion 
Government, recommended the establish- 
ment of a Branch of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Labour, to promote apprenticeship 
in the provinces in accordance with the 
basic standards outlined by the Commission. 
Some assistance was granted to the Ontario 
Government under the Dominion-Provincial 
Youth Training Program, but it was in 1944 
that Dominion-Provincial co-operation in 
this field commenced on a broad scale under 
the Vocational Training Co-ordination Act. 
This Act enabled the Governor in Council 
to authorize the Minister of Labour to 
enter into apprenticeship agreements with 
the provinces. As a result of such agree- 
ments, Apprenticeship Acts were passed in 
1944 by the provinces of Alberta, Saskat- 
chewan, Manitoba, New Brunswick and 
Prince Edward Island. However, the Act 
is non-operative in the last named province.” 


Provincial Administrative. Machinery 


In each of the provinces, except Ontario 
and Quebec (the Quebec Apprenticeship Act 
is “so radically different” from that of the 
other provinces that it is dealt with in a 
separate section of the booklet) the Act 
provides for the appointment of an Appren- 
ticeship Board or Commission, usually of 
five to seven members with representation 
from the Departments of Education and 
Labour and equal representation by 
employers and labour. In Ontario, appren- 
ticeship is under the general direction of the 
Industry and Labour Board of the Pro- 
vincial Department of Labour. 
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In the provincial Acts of Nova Scotia, 
Saskatchewan and British Columbia the 
duties of the Board, or Commission, are not 
specifically outlined. Elsewhere they in- 
clude the following: (1) to prescribe the 
form of indentures; approve and register 
indentures and cancellations; (2) issue certi- 
ficates; (3) prescribe the composition and 
powers of advisory committees; (4) super- 
vise the payment of fees; (5) prescribe the 
nature of class training and qualifications 
of apprentices; (6) arrange for trade tests 
and examinations; (7) prescribe the records 
that are required to be kept. In addition 
to these duties, which are common to the 
provinces enumerated, others having appli- 
cation to individual provinces are outlined 
an the booklet. 


Trade advisory committees “have been > 


found invaluable in all provinces and in- 
creasing use is being made of their services. 

All provincial acts provide for the 
appointment of a Director of Apprentice- 
ship, and such other staff as may be 
necessary. The duties of the Director 
include the following: (1) keep registration 
of apprentices; (2) enquire as to compliance 
with the Act; (8) promote apprenticeship 
in industry; (4) assist industry in estab- 
lishing a permanent system of training 
apprentices; (5) provide information for the 
Minister, apprenticeship board and advisory 
committees; (6) collaborate with the 
educational authorities regarding technical 
training; (7) submit annual report to the 
‘Minister; (8) other duties concerning the 
Act as prescribed by the Minister. 


Field Supervision 


Field supervision of apprentices is “a 
most essential feature of any well organized 
program,” enabling the provincial authori- 
‘ties to ensure that training standards are 
being complied with and that the appren- 
tices are giving satisfactory service, andi to 
adjust disputes or difficulties. Under an 
amendment to the Apprenticeship Agree- 
ment early in 1948 the Dominion may 
contribute financially to this work; and field 
supervisors have been appointed in all 
provinces except Nova Scotia. 


Designated Trades 


The number of “designated trades” varies 
from province to province. In _practi- 
cally all acts there is a section to the effect 
that no person can be an apprentice in a 
designated trade except in accordance with 
the regulations of the Act and, further, 
that no person eligible for apprenticeship 
can be employed in a designated trade for 
more than three months except under a 
contract of apprenticeship approved by the 
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Act. Provision does exist, however, in some 
of the provincial Acts, for exceptions to the 
above to be authorized by the Board or 
approved by a special permit. Such special 
cases are usually restricted to those 
employed in specialized or repetitive work. 


Trades Designated under Provincial 
Apprenticeship Acts, and 
Apprentices Registered 


JUNE 30, 1948 





Trades Apprentices 

Designated Registered 
Nova Scotia 19 284 
New Brunswick 25 297 
Quebec 25 Bah 
Ontario 14 6,780 
Manitoba 19 (al 
Saskatchewan 17 417 
Alberta 15 1,409 
British Columbia 25 1,825 
Total 11,743 


The Indenture 


All provincial acts call for a written 
indenture on a form approved by the 
apprentice authorities, and also for the 
registration of each contract of appren- 
ticeship. 

In the indenture, the apprentice and/or 
his parent assume the following obligations 
in all provinces :— 

1. He binds himself as an apprentice in 
the trade of for a period of —— to 
serve faithfully and obey all reasonable 
demands of the employer. In addition to 
the above, the following obligations are 
assumed in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
British Columbia. 

(i) To attend all prescribed classes. 

(ii) Not to absent himself from work 

without permission. 


(iii) Not to cause damage or waste to the 
property of the employer. 





In all provinces the obligations of the 
employer are as follows:— 


1. To receive the apprentice for the 
period stated and to teach, or cause to be 
taught, to him the trade specified. In New 
Brunswick, Ontario, Alberta and British 
Columbia there is the further obligation 
that he will be subject to the conditions 
in the apprenticeship standards and other 
regulations of the act. In Nova Scotia 
there are several further obligations. 

All indentures specify the wages to be 
paid and the increases to be given from 
time to time. Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Nova Scotia also specify the hours of work. 
In Nova Scotia the indenture also includes 
an outline of the schedule of practical work 


processes to be learned and the curriculum 
of technical class instruction to be followed. 
In New Brunswick all these items are 
covered in standards for each individual 
trade. 


Training of Apprentices 


Apprenticeship training, the booklet notes, 
may be divided into two parts: (1) Prac- 
tical experience in manipulative or hand 
skills; (2) related theoretical and technical 
instruction or more simply—“skills and 
knowledges.” The first of these could be 
acquired in a special class in the school, 
or on the job with an employer. The 
second ordinarily can be given only in a 
class. 

The booklet points out that training in a 
class cannot itself turn out a finished 
mechanic; but must be supplemented with 
work experience on the job. 


“At the same time experience gained 
across Canada in war emergency training 
and veterans’ rehabilitation has demon- 
strated beyond a shadow of a doubt that 
greater trade competency can be acquired 
in class than in the same period working 
on the job, provided that the class 
instructor is not only a competent trades- 
man but has the teaching ability to impart 
his knowledge to the class in a clear and 
systematic way. 

“The reasons for this are: (1) that all 
good mechanics with an employer are not 
necessarily good instructors; (2) when 
training and production are carried on 
together both suffer, but the former to a 
greater extent; (3) the breadth of experi- 
ence any apprentice can obtain on the job, 
necessarily depends on the types of work 
the employer has in his shop from time 
to time, so that an apprentice may never 
have an opportunity of learning some of 
the specialized units of the work; (4) there 
is an inevitable tendency for an employer, 
in the interests of production, to retain an 
apprentice on certain routine or elementary 
types of work for a long time after such 
work has ceased to have any training value. 

“In all apprentice plans under provincial 
legislation, the great bulk of the practical 
training 1s given on the job. But the class 
training which is being given in all proy- 
inces has proven most valuable, not only 
for the technical and theoretical instruc- 
tion, but also as a means of filling in any 
gaps in the practical trade experience the 
apprentices have had on the job.” 

Noting that methods vary in the 
different provinces, the booklet outlines the 
situation in each. 


(Early in January it was announced that 
in order to encourage the pre-employment 
training of apprentices, authority had been 
granted to amend the Dominion-Provincial 
Apprenticeship Agreements to permit the 
Dominion to give financial assistance for 
such training. A summary of the amend- 
ing Order appears at the conclusion of this 
article.) 


Apprenticeship in Quebec 


Apprenticeship in many industries im 
Quebec is carried on under Government, 
supervision, as provided by decrees made: 
under the Collective Agreements Act, 1941.. 
These decrees are administered by “parity” 
committees” representative of employers 
and unions. The Apprenticeship Assistance 
Act of 1945, administered by the Provincial 
Department of Labour, provided a more 
systematic and better-supervised plan for 
training apprentices. Autonomous Appren- 
ticeship Commissions set up in suitable 
areas make agreements with institutions 
under the Specialized Schools Act, or the 
Trade Schools Act, give courses of training 
to apprentices and determine conditions of 
apprenticeship, subject to the approval of 
the parity committee concerned. The plan 
is financed jointly by the Provincial 
Department of Labour and associations of 
employers and workers respectively. Up to 
the present, 15 commissions have been 
established for different trades and areas in 
the province. 

The minimum age of entry is 16, except 
for moulders and boiler makers, where it 
is 20. The maximum age of entry is 25, 
except for printers, 20, and barbers, 30. 
No maximum age of entry has been set for 
motor mechanics. As in the other prov- 
inces, Quebec has given special attention 
to training apprentices for the building 
trades, and specific, detailed provisions have 
been set up for training in the printing 
trades. 

Listed in the appendices are designated 
trades and the names and addresses of the 
several provincial Directors of Apprentice- 
ship; the number of apprentices registered, 
classified by trades and also by provinces 
as at June 30, 1948, and the standards for 
ratios, wages and length of apprenticeship, 
established by each of the provinces. 


Federal Assistance 
to Apprenticeship 


Although apprenticeship is under the 
jurisdiction of the provinces, it is recog- 
nized that an adequate supply of appren- 
tices is a matter of national importance. 
Consequently, the Dominion Government in 
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1944, entered into ten-year apprentice agree- 
ments with each of the provinces, except 
Prince Edward Island and Quebec, by which 
the Dominion matched dollar for dollar, 
certain approved provincial expenditures on 
vocational training. The Rehabilitation 
training program for war veterans was 
earried out co-operatively by the Dominion 
and the provinces, but the Federal Govern- 
ment assumed responsibility for all of the 
financial outlay. 


In 1945, the Dominion made available to 
the provinces some $30,000,000 over a period 
of ten years, for building, equipping and 
operating vocational schools, on condition 
that the provinces accepting this offer 
contribute on a dollar for dollar basis for 
this work. Up to the end of September, 
1948, over $7,000,000 of Dominion funds had 
been allocated for this work. There are, 
however, prescribed standards to which the 
Provincial Apprentice Acts and Regulations 
must conform, if Dominion financial assist- 
ance is to be granted. These are enum- 
erated in the booklet and involve both the 
nature of the apprenticeship program and its 
administration in the province concerned. 


Private Plans in Industry 


An important section of the booklet is 
devoted to descriptions of private appren- 
tice training programs that have been put 


into operation by several important Cana- 


dian industrial concerns. Among these are: 
Canadian Pacific Railway; Consolidated 
Mining and Smelting Company, Trail, B.C.; 
Consumers Gas Company of ‘Toronto; 
McKinnon Industries, St. Catharines; 
Toronto Transportation Commission; 
Dominion Engineering, Lachine; Canadian 
Westinghouse, Hamilton; Canadian General 
Electric, Peterborough; Ford Motors of 
Canada, Windsor. 


Apprenticeship in Great Britain 


Sketching the history and development of 
apprentice training in Great Britain, it 1s 
stated in the booklet that apprenticeship 
originated in the British Trade Guilds of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. It was “the 
foundation for that skill and pride in 
craftsmanship which built up British indus- 
tries.” The earliest apprenticeship systems 
were designed for an era of small, local 
industries. “The employer was responsible, 
not only for the class training of the 
apprentices who lived with him, but also 
for their education, morals and general 
conduct.” The period of apprenticeship was 
long, sometimes up to ten years, and as a 
rule no wage was paid. 
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The guild system broke down in the 
sixteenth century, and with the passing of 
the Statute of Artificers in 1563 a system 
of state control of apprenticeship was 
inaugurated which lasted until the indus- 
trial revolution some 250 years later. The 
advent of machinery and the factory system 
in industry led to a repeal of rigid state 
control, and since 1814 apprenticeship in 
Britain has been on a voluntary basis. 


“Apprenticeship (in Great Britain) has 
continued to be the chief method of train- 
ing in those industries where a high degree 
of manual skill is essential, such as the 
metal trades, shipbuilding, printing and the 
building trades.” However, piece-work pay- 
ment and job-breakdowns in large industrial 
plants have at times impeded a wider 
acceptance of apprenticeship programs. As 
a result, employers in some classes of 
industry have combined to promote appren- 
ticeship and have in recent years set up 
committees, or councils, to study the 
problem and make recommendations. There 
has thus been “a growing tendency to 
indenture an apprentice to an industry, 
rather than to an individual employer.” 
Standards have been set and there is a 
renewed insistence on thorough training, 
with increasing use being made of technical 


colleges. Some firms have established their 
own apprentice training schools. The 
starting age for apprentices is being 


gradually raised to fourteen, or even sixteen 
years of age and the age at completion is 
usually set at 21. Joint committees of 
employers and labour in the industry are 
responsible for formulating and carrying on 
apprentice training, with assistance, but not 
control, from the Departments of Education 
and Labour. ; 


Since the close of World War II, it 1s 
stated that plans for training apprentices 
have been stepped up in Britain, especially 
for those whose apprenticeship had been 
interrupted by war service. ‘These were 
given time credits and higher wages, which 
were paid in part by the State, for a 
maximum period of two years. Special 
study was given to apprenticeship in the 
coal mining industry, but “an indenture 
system was found to be neither practical 
nor desirable.” A preliminary course of one 
year was given, followed by one year at 
specialized types of work. Apprenticeship 
for ship-building was controlled by a collec- 
tive agreement with national and local joint 
committees and with part-time classes held 
on the employer’s time. 

In 1945, the building and construction 
industry adopted a national plan of appren- 
ticeship and registration. The period of 


apprenticeship was set at five years, but 
with generous time credits given for work 
in technical schools and a probationary 
period of six months. Compulsory attend- 
ance is required at part-time classes held 
on the employers’ time. The wages paid 
to apprentices vary from 25 per cent of 
the journeyman’s wage for 15-year-old 
apprentices up to 87% per cent for 21-year- 
old apprentices. Although an objective of 
25,000 new apprentices each year has been 
set, the average at present is about 23,000. 
Under the British Education Act of 1944, 
full time pre-employment classes lasting 
two or three years have been set up for 
the building trades in technical colleges. 


Apprenticeship in South Africa 


The booklet points out that prior to 
the passage of the Apprenticeship Act in 
1922, there was very little apprenticeship in 
the South African Union. That Act, it is 
stated, “served as a model for some of the 
first Acts passed in the provinces of 
Canada.” It applies only to some fifteen 
designated trades and the usual period of 
apprenticeship is five years. However, time 
credit is given to those with prior technical 
school training in the trade. A central 
committee, representing employers and 
labour, recommends to the Minister the 
number of apprentices to be employed, but 
the Act definitely stipulates that these shall 
not be restricted with a view to limiting 
the number of future journeymen. 

Apprentices are allotted to an employer, 
not in a ratio to the number of his journey- 
men, but in proportion to his facilities for 
training them. The Departments of Educa- 
tion and Labour co-operate in supplying 
compulsory technical class training on a 
part-time basis of from four to eight hours 
a week, half of which is on the employer’s 
time and half on the apprentice’s. The 
operating cost of the schools is paid by the 
State. The minimum age of entry is 16 
and the maximum age for completion is 
26. It is pointed out that “as compared 
with Canada, the number of apprentices 
(in South Africa) is very much greater— 
mainly in the building trades, engineering, 
motor mechanics, printing and __hair- 
dressing.” 


Apprenticeship in New Zealand 


New Zealand passed an Apprentice Act 
in 1923. In 1944, a Royal Commission on 
Apprenticeship was appointed and several 
of its recommendations were embodied in 
the Apprenticeship Amendment Act of 1946. 
Under this Act a Commissioner and Deputy 
Commissioners were appointed and provi- 


sion made for an expansion of local 
committees. Apprentice orders were made 
Dominion-wide instead of local, and provi- 
sion was made for indenturing apprentices 
to industry, or to the State, as well as to 
an individual employer. 

Shop apprentices can be transferred from 
one employer to another and where such 
transfers are made they are not included 
in the ratio of the receiving employer. 
Apprentices may also be transferred to a 
Department of the Dominion Government 
for training. The ratio of apprentices to 
journeymen is set for the industry, as a 
whole, and the number allotted to any one 
employer is determined by the employer’s 
training facilities. All apprentices must 
undergo technical training, either in classes 
at technical colleges or in centres estab- 
lished by the industry, the employers 
contributing to the operating costs. Provi- 
sion is also made in the Act for adult 
apprenticeship (those over 18 years of age) 
and for females. The period of apprentice- 
ship is five years. 

It is stated that in 1947, New Zealand 
had over 12,800 registered apprentices in 
some 386 trades, mainly in the building 
trades, engineering, motor mechanics, coach 
building, furniture, printing, baking and 
boot-making. 


Apprenticeship in Australia 


It is stated that the division of authority 
on apprenticeship between the Common- 
wealth and the Australian States “is not 
altogether clear,” and, as a result, there 
have been conflicting opinions in jurisdic- 
tional matters. While the effective control 
and regulation of apprenticeship appear to 
rest with the States, the Commonwealth 
authorities are empowered to make appren- 
ticeship awards. 

Apprenticeship is compulsory for those 
trades (over 50 in number) brought under 
the authority of the Act in designated 
schedules or in apprenticeship awards. The 
period of apprenticeship is usually five 
years and technical class instruction is 
compulsory in most States for periods of 
from four to eight hours per week, generally 
in the employer’s time. Most of these 
classes are held in technical colleges. The 
ratio of apprentices to Jjourneymen usually 
varies from one to two up to one to five, 
and the minimum age of entry is 14, except 
in two States where it is 15 and 16 respec- 
tively. The total number of registered 
apprentices in Australia is greater than in 
Canada, both absolutely and in proportion 
to the population. 
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Apprenticeship in the United States 


In the United States apprenticeship is 
under State jurisdiction, and some of the 
States have had apprenticeship legislation 
for many years. In 1937, however, Con- 
gress decided that the training of all-round 
skilled workers was a matter of national 
concern and established the Federal Appren- 
tice Service by means of enabling or 
permissive legislation. Thus the basis 
of the policy is that apprenticeship should 
be voluntary. mutually satisfactory to 
employers and employees and developed 
jointly. A Federal committee, representing 
management, labour and education, develops 
standards and policies and a large field 
staff assists the States and industry in 
formulating programs. In addition, national 
joint committees of management and 
labour have been set up by some interested 
industries to work out national standards 
for their respective trades. 


The basic standards drawn up by the 
Federal Service cover more than 100 trades 
requiring at least 4,000 hours to learn, with 
apprenticeship periods of from two to six 
years. The wage scale established provides 
for an average of 50 per cent of the journey- 
man rate over the whole period of appren- 
ticeship. Related technical class instruc- 
tion is required for at least 144 hours per 
year. Apprenticeship agreements must be 
in writing and are subject to review by the 
State Apprenticeship Council. By 1947, 
over 20 States had passed Apprenticeship 
Acts embodying Federal standards. By the 
summer of 1948, there were over 28,500 
apprentice programs, with 200,000 appren- 
tices registered in 96,000 establishments in 
the United States. 





N.B. Copies of the booklet Apprenticeship in Can- 
ada may be obtained free of charge from The 
Training Branch, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Encouragement of Pre-Employment 


Training for Apprentices 


With the completion of veterans’ reha- 
bilitation training, vocational training and 
apprenticeship authorities have been keenly 
aware that it is of primary importance that 
the intake of civilian apprentices be 
increased, particularly for the building and 
construction industry. 

' At a conference of the Regional Directors 
of Canadian Vocational Training and the 
Provincial Directors of Apprenticeship held 
in Ottawa in October, 1948 (L.G., Dec., 
1948, p. 1393) a resolution was passed 
requesting that the Apprenticeship Training 
Agreement be made more flexible with 
respect to the length of apprentice training 
in full-time classes. 

In compliance with this request, an Order 
in Council (P.C. 5517) was adopted on 
December 21, 1948, giving authority to the 
Minister and through him to the Training 
Branch of the’ Department of Labour, to 
amend the Apprenticeship Agreements made 
between the Dominion and the provinces 
under the Vocational Training Co-ordina- 
tion Act, 1942. The amendments are, of 
course, subject to the approval of each of 
the provinces. 

The effect of the amendments will be to 
allow a person to take class training prior 
to commencing his apprenticeship instead 
of being allowed only a maximum of three 
months in class during each year. The new 
agreement, if signed by the provinces, will 
still allow class training during apprentice- 
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ship, but will not permit more than 
three months’ training for each year of 
apprenticeship. 

The normal period of such pre-employ- 
ment training will be about six months, 
but its actual duration will be determined 
by each province. On its completion, 
trainees will be trade-tested and given 
time-credit in the period of training 
approximately in accordance with the degree 
of trade competency attained, provided 
such credit would at least equal the length 
of the training period in class. The 
apprentice will then be eligible for a higher 
starting pay. 

The amended agreements will be effective 
from January 3, 1949. To comply with the 
terms of the amendment, the numbers to 
be admitted to pre-employment training in 
each occupation must be set by the pro- 
vincial. apprentice authorities after consul- 
tation with the appropriate trade advisory 
committee. In this way, any  over- 
crowding in certain occupations can be 
prevented. Then, too, in order to qualify 
for the Federal grant, apprentices must be 
at least 16 years old. Moreover, the length 
of the pre-employment training and the 
syllabi of instruction are to be determined 
by each province. It has been recom- 
mended by Federal training authorities that 
the syllabi should be drawn up by the 
Vocational Training Branch of the pro- 
vincial Departments of Education and based 


on analyses of the occupations as put 
forward by the appropriate employers and 
trade unions. 

Basically, the amendments are designed 
to make apprenticeship more attractive, so 
as to induce more civilian young persons 
to enter the skilled trades, and to provide 
the machinery for speeding up their training 
to meet the growing demand for skilled 
craftsmen as quickly as possible. Pre- 
employment class training and the resultant 
better starting pay for apprentices are 
considered to be important factors in 
attaining these objectives. In addition, it is 
anticipated that there will be fewer cancel- 


lations and lay-offs after indentureship, 
because of better screening of applicants 
before being placed in employment. Then, 
too, the position of instructors should be 
made secure, by providing them with 
steadier employment. This is expected to 
be reflected in improvements in instruc- 
tional standards. The new plan, if and 
when it is accepted by the several prov- 
inces, will not preclude a continuance of 
class training during apprenticeship. Both 
methods of class instruction may be used 
if the provincial apprenticeship authorities 
so desire. 


ILO—A YEAR OF CHALLENGE 


by David A. Morse 


Director-General, International Labour Office 


“The ILO is responding actively and vigorously to the needs 


of ordinary men and women everywhere. ... 


9) 


The Lasour GAZETTE reprints herewith from the United 
Nations Bulletin a short survey of the work of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization by its recently appointed 


Director-General. 


Nineteen Hundred and Forty-Nine is a 
critical year, a year of challenge in which 
men and women everywhere must not 
hesitate or falter, but must press forward 
_to meet the new conditions of a changing 
world with vigour, with confidence, and with 
a positive and dynamic faith in themselves 
and in their future. 

How is the ILO responding to this 
challenge? Is it meeting the needs of 
ordinary men and women everywhere, who 
seek better conditions of life and work 
based on economic prosperity and social 
justice? How are the peoples of the world 
responding to the challenge of the ILO? 
Are they coming together and, in a spirit 
of give and take and mutual understanding, 
moving steadily and side by side along the 
road towards social progress? 

In this short survey of the work of the 
past twelve months and of the plans for 
the coming year, seen as a single process 
of continuous growth and development 
from a moment only three months after 
taking up office as Director-General, I shall 
try to sketch the outlines of ILO policy 
and, action that lie behind the meetings of 
Conferences in Geneva and San Francisco 
and Montevideo, behind meetings of indus- 
trial committees and technical committees, 


behind missions and reports and publica- 
tions and all the administrative machinery 
that can so easily confound the man-in- 
the-street. 

During this period, I took over the office 
of Director-General from Mr. Phelan, to 
whom the ILO owes so much and under 
whose guidance the ILO came through the 
war unscathed and _ strengthened, then 
remodelled and re-equipped itself to meet 
the changing conditions of the post-war 
era and took up an honoured place in 
the network of international organizations. 
Thus strengthened and re-equipped, the 
ILO is ready to move more and more into 
the field of operations and to tackle the 
immediate practical problems that are con- 
fronting countries in the labour and social 
fields. 


Full Use of 
Manpower Resources 


Foremost among the questions on which 
the ILO has been actively engaged during 
the past year and on which it will intensify 
its work in 1949 is the problem of man- 
power, which in one form or another is 
acute in all parts of the world. One of 
the major factors underlying economic and 
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social reconstruction and development to- 
day is the training and full utilization of 
the manpower resources of the world, and 
the ILO is pursuing a vigorous and 
co-ordinated plan of action aimed at con- 
tributing in a concrete and _ practical 
manner to this end. 

This problem has many aspects, including 
the organization of employment services, 
provision and development of facilities for 
vocational and technical training, exchange 
of trainees between countries, migration, 
statistics on manpower surpluses and 
deficits, and job classification. The ILO 
is dealing with these questions on a world- 
wide scale, on a regional basis, and also as 
they arise in particular industries, and at all 
times with the full participation of the 
representatives of employers’ and workers’ 
organizations whose experience and co- 
operation are essential to the success of any 
program in the field of manpower. _ 

This year the International Labour Con- 
ference continued the world-wide activities 
of the JLO in this field, already well 
developed as regards vocational training, 
and laid down detailed provisions for the 
organization of employment services. Next 
year the Conference will carry its work a 
step further and will deal with the ques- 
tions of vocational guidance and migration 
for employment. 


Aid in European Recovery 


However, each region of the world has 
its own specific problems in this field, and 
the ILO is adapting these world-wide 
standards, and developing and expanding its 
activities to meet their special needs. In 
Kurope this work has been developed during 
the past year at the request of its regional 
organizations and will be intensified in the 
coming months. The immediate urgent 
problem in Europe is to make the fullest 
possible use of existing manpower resources 
to speed up economic reconstruction. 

Much has already been accomplished by 
the ILO in gathering information on labour 
surpluses and deficits and in job classifica- 
tion for the use of governments anxious to 
organize the exchange of workers, and also 
in the collection and dissemination of 
information on technical training. To this 
will be added in the coming months further 
activities relating to employment service 
organization and to technical training and 
exchange of trainees, in which certain 
operational tasks will be undertaken to 
assist governments directly in their own 
plans. 

In Asia technical training is a funda- 
mental requisite for all programs of 
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economic development. An JLO expert 
recently carried out, in collaboration with 
ECAFE, a special survey of the needs for 
technical training and of the facilities to 
meet them, and made recommendations for 
their improvement. To carry this work 
further, I drew up a program of immediate 
action to go before the Governing Body of 
the ILO in early December, and which I 
am confident will make a practical con- 
tribution to the improvement of training 
facilities in Asia. As this work develops, 
it will be possible to decide where vigorous 
action might be taken by the ILO on other 
aspects of manpower problems which are 
acute in Asia. 


In Latin America also there is a shortage 
of trained technical personnel. The ILO 
is therefore sending an expert to Latin 
America in the immediate future to survey, 
in collaboration with ECLA, the needs and 
facilities, within and without the region, for 
technical training, and to make recom- 
mendations on the basis of which it will 
be possible to draw up concrete proposals 
for practical action by the ILO. Migra- 
tion from Europe to Latin America is a 
further problem which is receiving most 
careful and urgent consideration today, and 
particular attention will be directed to it 
at the Fourth Labour Conference of 
American States Members of the ILO to 
be held in Montevideo in the spring of 1949. 


As part of its policy to study the major 
questions of social and labour policy as 
they arise in individual industries, the ILO 
has given special consideration in the past 
year, through its industrial committees, to 
the problems of recruitment and training in 
the textiles and petroleum industries and 
has made specific recommendations on the 
means of solving them. Next year special 
attention will be given to the problem as 
it arises in the construction industry and 
in coal mining. 

In the execution of this comprehensive 
program the ILO must, however, ensure 
that it is integrated with the related work 
of the United Nations and the Specialized 
Agencies so that the fullest and most 
intelligent use is made of the resources of 
international organizations expended in this 
field. I have therefore invited the Secretary- 
General and the executive heads of the 
other Specialized Agencies to send repre- 
sentatives to meet with me in Geneva early 
in 1949 to examine this program in order 
to explore the contribution which the 
United Nations, including its Regional 
Commissions and other Specialized Agencies, 
might be able to make to implement and 
complete it, and, reciprocally, the contribu- 


tion which the ILO can make to their 
related programs. 

There are many obstacles to be overcome 
in the execution of this program. It is a 
challenge to the ILO, but I am confident 
that it will meet and rise above them, 
that it will make a concrete contribution 
to economic reconstruction and develop- 
ment—and thus to peace and stability— 
upon which basis alone the ultimate aims of 
the ILO may progressively be achieved. 

If I have dwelt at some length on the 
manpower program of the ILO, it should 
not be supposed that the work of the ILO 
on other social and labour questions is not 
being followed up vigorously at the same 
time. 


Industrial Relations 


A vital and urgent problem in the indus- 
trial life of many countries today is the 
question of freedom of association and 
industrial relations, one of the principal 
questions which has been dealt with in the 
ILO from the outset. It is at present under 
active consideration by the International 
Labour Conference as a result of a request 
which the Economic and Social Council 
addressed to the ILO in the spring of 1947. 
After a preliminary discussion in 1947, 
the Conference in 1948 adopted an inter- 
national convention guaranteeing freedom 
of association, which marks a major advance 
in the labour field. 

In 1949 the Conference will continue 
consideration of the application of the 
principles of the right to organize and to 
bargain collectively, and will begin to deal 
with other important aspects of industrial 
relations, including collective agreements, 
conciliation and arbitration, and co-oper- 
ation between public authorities and 
employers’ and workers’ organizations. 

Special consideration has been given in 
1948 to the problems of industrial relations 
as they arise in the chemical industry, the 
textiles industry, and the petroleum indus- 
try, and will be extended in 1949 to the 
construction industry. The ILO has also 
been studying the development of indus- 
trial relations in the particular conditions 
of the different regions, and at the 
Montevideo Conference will discuss the 
problems relating to the adjustment of 
labour disputes as they arise in the countries 
of Latin America. 


Wages 


Another aspect of labour and social policy 
which is of immediate interest to men and 
women workers everywhere today is the 
question of wages. At San Francisco the 


Conference had an opportunity to survey 
the whole problem of wages in all its 
aspects and gave particular attention to 
labour clauses in public contracts and the 
protection of wages, which it will continue 
during the coming year. The questions of 
a guaranteed wage and of equal pay for 
equal work will also be receiving special 
attention in coming months. Wage regula- 
tion and the introduction of measures to 
enhance the earnings of primary producers 
are important problems of immediate con- 
cern to agricultural and other workers in 
Asia; these are being studied in connection 
with the preparations for the First Asian 
Regional Conference of the ILO which is 
to be held in the near future. 


Safety and Health 


Measures for the safety of workers and 
for the protection of their health are a 
fundamental element in proper conditions 
of work. A comprehensive Code of Safety 
Regulations for Industrial Establishments 
for the guidance of governments was 
adopted at a recent technical conference of 
the ILO, and in 1949 a similar conference 
will consider a detailed Code of Safety 
Regulations in Coal Mines, which has been 
in the course of careful preparation for 
some time. 

Silicosis and other dust diseases have 
wrought terrible havoc among workers in 
certain industries, and a special conference 
on pneumoconiosis is being held in 
Australia in 1949 to study measures to 
protect workers from these dangers. In 
addition, the ILO has given particular 
consideration to safety and health measures 
for workers in the petroleum industry, as 
part of its study of conditions in individual 
industries. 

Space does not permit me to indicate in 
detail the work of the ILO in other fields, 
including social security, women’s work, the 
protection of children and young persons, 
maritime labour, and agricultural labour, on 
which work has continued unceasingly, nor 
to do more than mention the missions which 
have been sent to many countries of the 
world to advise governments on various 
aspects of labour and social policy. In 
particular, an Office mission was sent to 
Greece at the invitation of the Greek 
Government in 1948 to survey the social 
and labour legislation of Greece and to 
make recommendations concerning it. The 
mission has made a full report on its work 
which will soon be published. A similar 
request has recently been received from the 
Turkish Government, which it hopes to 
meet at an early date. 
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Regional Activities 


I have already mentioned different 
examples of the regional work of the ILO, 
but I should like for a moment to underline 
this important development of ILO policy 
to meet the individual needs of different 
parts of the world. 


The ILO is at present studying intensively 


certain social and labour problems which 
are of special urgency for Latin America. 
These include the question of industrializa- 
tion, with special reference to factories, 
bearing upon the efficiency of the labour 
force, including, particularly, training and 
health conditions; also conditions of life 
and work of indigenous populations of 
American countries and conditions of 
employment of agricultural workers, in 
addition to migration and the adjustment 
of labour disputes to which reference has 
already been made. These will be given 
further consideration at the Fourth Labour 
Conference of American States Members of 
the ILO which will meet in Montevideo in 
the spring of 1949. 

Special attention is likewise being given 
to fields of labour and social policy, which 
are of immediate concern to the countries 
of Asia. These include in particular tech- 
nical training, labour inspection, welfare 
facilities, co-operation, and wage regula- 
tion. The First Asian Regional Conference 
of the ILO will devote special attention to 
them; and in preparation for that Confer- 
ence a technical conference on _ labour 


107th Session of the 


inspection in Asian countries was recently 
held in Ceylon, and an Office mission is at 
present in Asia to obtain first-hand infor- 
mation on these questions. 

It is difficult to paint on such a small 
canvas a full picture of the varied activities 
of the ILO at the present time. However, 
I feel that sufficient indication has been 
given to the outlines of ILO policy and 
action during 1948 and 1949 to show that, 
through its current work on manpower, 
including employment service organization, 
training and migration, trade union rights, 
and, industrial relations, wages, safety, and 
health, and its special emphasis on the 
development of regional activities to meet 
the special needs of each region, the ILO 
is responding actively and vigorously to 
the needs of ordinary men and women 
everywhere. 

What is of the utmost importance is that 
the people of the world are accepting the 
challenge of current trends and meeting 
together in the ILO. With their support 
the possibilities of future action by the 
ILO are boundless. It has its roots in the 
people. Its aims are those of ordinary 
men and women everywhere. With their 
support, and in active collaboration with 
the United Nations and with other special- 
ized agencies, I am confident that the ILO 
will play an increasingly important part in 
building a world of peace and _ social 
justice. 


Governing Body of the International Labour Office 


Carrying out its task of planning and directing the work of 
the ILO, the Governing Body decided to expand the work 
of the Organization in the field of manpower; dealt with 
the agendas of the next two sessions of the General Confer- 
ence; studied the work of a number of ILO committees; and 
made plans for future meetings. 


Canada was represented at the 107th 
Session of the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office, held in Geneva, 
December 8-11, by Mr. Paul Coté, MP., 
Parliamentary Assistant to the Minister of 
Labour, as substitute for Mr. Arthur 
MacNamara, the Canadian Government 
member. Mr. A. H. Brown, Department of 
Labour, acted as alternate to Mr. Coté; 
and Mr. Paul Renaud, Department of 
External Affairs, was adviser. 
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Election of Officers 


Mr. Shamaldharee Lall, of the Ministry 
of Labour of India, was elected as Chair- 
man of the Governing Body for the 
ensuing year. Mr. Lall succeeds Mr. Luis 
Alvarado of Peru. Mr. Léon Jouhaux, 
France, and Sir John Forbes Watson, 
United Kingdom, were elected Vice- 
Chairmen by the Workers’ and Employers’ 
groups, respectively. 


Manpower and Vocational Training 


Proposals looking towards an expanded 
manpower program for the ILO, on both 
a world-wide and regional scale, were put 
before the Governing Body by the new 
Director-General, Mr. David Morse. 

The Governing Body endorsed Mr. 
Morse’s view that United Nations activities 
in the field of manpower, including migra- 
tion and vocational training, should be 
co-ordinated under the ILO; and authorized 
him to discuss this matter with the UN 
Co-ordinating Committee. 

The principal object of the ILO’s man- 
power activities in Europe is to help 
countries to make the fullest possible use 
of existing manpower resources in order to 
assist In economic recovery. 

In accordance with directions given by 
the Governing Body last March (L.G., 
July, 1948, p. 723), the ILO has been 
compiling information on manpower sur- 
pluses and deficits, job classifications, and 
technical training, for the use of Govern- 
ments interested in the exchange of 
workers. 

Mr. Morse’s new proposals include the 
development of systems of training of 
supervisors within industry, the interna- 
tional exchange of trainees, sponsoring of 
training films, the convening of meetings 
of experts from European countries, and 
other measures related to training, migra- 
tion, employment service organization, and. 
manpower generally. 

Activities in the manpower field were also 
suggested for Asia and Latin America, in 
some sections of which there is great need 
for developing a more skilled and produc- 
tive labour force. 

The Governing Body gave approval to a 
number of specific proposals by the 


Director-General; others will be submitted 
in more detail at the next session in 
February. 


Application of Conventions 
in Federal States 


Of particular interest to Canada was the 
inclusion of a new Order in the Standing 
Orders giving effect to the decision of the 
last ILO Conference to provide that when 
the Office sends out to the Member States 
a questionnaire relating to a proposed Con- 
vention, it shall include a question request- 
ing the Federal States to indicate whether 
the subject matter of the proposed Con- 
vention would be regarded by them as being 
appropriate for Federal action or appro- 
priate in whole or in part for action by the 
constituent units of the Federation. 


Eight States of 
Chief Industrial Importance 


Upon the report of the officers of the 
Governing Body, Italy was designated as 
the eighth state of chief industrial import- 
ance and Belgium was elected in place of 
Italy as one of the other eight States on 
the Governing Body. 

The eight states of chief industrial 
importance are each entitled to a non- 
elective seat on the Governing Body. The 
other eight Government seats are filled at 
a triennial election by the International 
Labour Conference, as are the _ eight 
Employers’ and Workers’ seats. 

The eight non-elective seats are now 
occupied by the United States, the United 
Kingdom, France, India, China, Canada, 
Brazil and Italy. 


CALENDAR OF ILO MEETINGS 


1949 
January 13-27 
January 3l 


Iebruary 21- 
March 8 


March 15 


April 25 
Members 
April 19-30 
May 18 
June 8-30 
Conference 


Dates not fixed | 





3rd Session, Permanent Migration Committee 


Preliminary Meeting of Technical Experts on 
Safety in Coal Mines 


108th Session, Governing Body 


3rd Session, Coal Mining Committee 
3rd Session, Inland Transport Committee 


32nd Session of the International 


Place 
Geneva 


Geneva 
Geneva 


2nd Session, Building, Civil Engineering, and 
Public Works Committee 


4th Regional Conference of American States 


Rome 


Montevideo 
Pittsburg 
Brussels 


Labour 
Geneva 


Preparatory Meeting of Technical Experts on 
Safety in Coal Mines 
Regional Asiatic Conference 


Proposed Revision of 
Maritime Conventions 

The question of the possible revision of 
the Maritime Conventions adopted at the 
Seattle Conference of the ILO in 1946 was 
considered by a tripartite subcommittee 
of the Joint Maritime Commission last 
November. The subcommittee elected as 
its chairman Mr. V. C. Phelan, Department 
of Labour, Canada, who had been one of 
the Canadian Government Delegates to the 
Seattle Conference. It decided to recom- 
mend that four of the Maritime Conven- 
tions be revised in respect of a number of 
specific points; and urged that the Govern- 
ing Body place these matters on the agenda 
of the next general session of the Confer- 
ence, to be held at Geneva in June, 1949. 

Over the opposition of the Employers’ 
Group, the Governing Body accepted this 
suggestion. The four Conventions are 
Nos. 70 (Social Security for Seafarers), 
72 (Vacation Holidays with Pay for Sea- 
farers), 75 (Crew Accommodation) and 
76 (Wages; Hours; Manning). 

(The other items on the agenda of the 
June, 1949, Conference include various 
aspects of Industrial Relations; three 
Wages items; Vocational Guidance; Fee- 
Charging Employment Agencies; and 
Migration for Employment; as well as the 
standard items of Director-General’s Report, 


The ILQ and its 
Industrial Committees 


Financial and Budgetary Questions, and 
Application of Conventions.) 


Agenda of 1950 Conference 


An agenda was approved by the Govern- 
ing Body for the 38rd Session of the 
International Labour Conference, to be 
held in 1950. 

The four major items will be: Industrial 
Relations; Equal Pay for Men and Women 
Workers for Work of Equal Value; Agri- 
cultural Labour; and Vocational Training 
of Adults including Disabled Persons. In 
addition the agenda will include the 
standard items of Director-General’s Report, 
Financial and Budgetary Questions, and 
Application of Conventions. 


Social Security 


The Governing Body decided to establish 
the Correspondence Committee on Social 
Security as a permanent Committee of 
Experts on Social Security to meet as 
necessary but, in principle, not less fre- 
quently than once a year. 

Mr. C. A. L. Murchison, Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, is Canadian member 
of this Committee. 


Industrial Committees 


The Governing Body approved a number 
of meetings of industrial committees for 
1949. It also approved a statement on the 
status of industrial committees, the text of 
which is printed below. 


Since their formation in 1945, the Industrial Committees of the 
ILO have played an increasingly important role in the work of 
the Organization. Composed of representatives of management, 
labour and government from the countries most directly concerned 
in each industry, the Committees have considered a wide range 
of problems applicable to each particular industry. Questions as 
to the scope of the Committee’s work, and the form that their 
decisions should take, have been the subject of discussion recently 
by the Governing Body of the ILO, which at its 107th Session 
adopted the following statement clarifying the functions of the 


Committees. 


The purpose of this document is (i) to 
explain the place of the Industrial Com- 
mittees within the structure of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization, and (ii) on 
the basis of experience so far gained, to 
offer certain general guidance as to the way 
in which the work of the Committees should 
be developed in order that they may make 
their most effective contribution towards the 
work of the Organization .as a whole. 
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The Main Structure of the ILO 


The ILO is composed of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference, the Governing 
Body and the International Labour Office. 


The International Labour Conference 


The Conference is a world Assembly for 
labour and social questions which meets at 
least once a year. Each State Member 





of the Organization is under the obligation 
to be represented at the meetings of the 
Conference by four delegates—two repre- 
senting the Government, one representing 
Employers and one representing Workers. 
Governments nominate Employers’ and 
Workers’ delegates in agreement with 
the most representative organizations of 
employers and workpeople. 


The principal function of the Conference 
is to discuss and adopt International 
Regulations embodying minimum labour 
standards. These Regulations take the 
form of International Treaties known as 
Conventions, or of Recommendations. 
These may be of a general character, or 
they may relate to particular industries. 


The Conference also reviews annually the 
general international developments in the 
sphere of economic and social affairs. 


‘The Governing Body 


This body is composed of sixteen Gov- 
ernment representatives, eight representa- 
tives of Employers and eight representatives 
of Workers. Eight Government members 
are representative of the States of chief 
industrial importance; the other eight, and 
the Employers’ and Workers’ representa- 
tives, are elected every three years by their 
respective groups at the Conference. 

The Governing Body is generally respon- 
sible for the planning and direction of the 
work of the Organization and for framing 
the Budget. It fixes dates and agendas 
of meetings. It determines the composi- 
tion and terms of reference of committees 
and acts as a co-ordinating agent. Under 
the Conference it is responsible for the 
conduct of business between Conferences 
and for making authoritative decisions 
binding on the Organization. It is similarly 
responsible for the relations of the Organ- 
ization with the United Nations and other 
international organizations. 


The International Labour Office 


This is the permanent Secretariat of the 
Organization and is responsible to the 
Governing Body. It services meetings held 
under the aegis of the ILO, it collects and 
studies information derived from all parts 
of the world, prepares drafts of Interna- 
tional Regulations, produces publications 
and undertakes technical missions to assist 
_ Governments. The Office has branch offices 
and correspondents in many countries. A 
special section of the Office has been set 
up to deal with the work of Industrial 
‘Committees. 


Other Organs 


Within this general framework, a place 
has been found for Regional Conferences, a 
Joint Maritime Commission, Tripartite 
Technical Conferences, Industrial Com- 
mittees and Committees of Experts on 
various technical subjects. The delibera- 
tions of all these various organs. are 
reported to the Governing Body, which 
decides the action most appropriate to be 
taken on them. 


Objects of the 
Industrial Committees 


Like other Committees, the Industrial 
Committees were set up by the Governing 
Body and report to it. They are new 
bodies. The first Committees were set up 
and met in 1945. Their object was to fill 
a gap in the structure of the ILO. The 
International Labour Conference effectively 
covers the field of general policy. These 
Committees are to provide machinery 
through which the special circumstances of 
the principal international industries can 
receive special and detailed consideration. 
By bringing together representatives of 
those engaged in the industries, the Com- 
mittees afford an opportunity for the 
discussion of common problems on the 
international plane in the same way as 
within the individual countries. 


Work of the International Labour Conference 
and of Industrial Committees 


In the light of experience and in order 
to avoid any confusion between the work 
of the International Labour Conference and 
the Industrial Committees, the Governing 
Body has decided that the scope of the 
Industrial Committees should be defined as 
follows:— 


(a) primarily, the consideration of partic- 
ular and practical problems of the 
industry with which the Committee 
1s concerned; 

(b) secondarily, the consideration of gen- 
eral problems which have been decided 
by the International Labour Confer- 
ence, but only in so far as they affect 
the industry with which the Com- 
mittee is concerned; 

thirdly, and exceptionally. the con- 

sideration of problems which have not 

been finally dealt with by the Con- 
ference, but only in so far as they 
affect the industry with which the 

Committee is concerned. 


— 


(€ 


In order that Industrial Committees can 
achieve the objectives outlined by the 
Governing Body in the agenda approved 
for each meeting, subjects not on that 
agenda should not be discussed by the 
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Committee for the purpose of arriving at 
reports or resolutions unless by agreement 
of a majority of each of the three groups: 
Government, Employers and Workers. 

The Governing Body also wishes to offer 
the following guidance. The distinction 
between questions affecting a _ particular 
industry and questions of a general char- 
acter has caused some difficulty in the 
operation of Industrial Committees. In 
considering the relationship between the 
Committees and the Conference, the dis- 
tinction between particular and general 
questions is, of course, only a rough and 
ready one. The Conference has dealt in 
the past, and will deal in the future, with 
detailed problems affecting particular in- 
dustries for which international regulations 
are needed, although the Conference will, 
no doubt, have the benefit in suitable cases 
of the preparatory work of Industrial 
Committees. On the other hand, there will 
be some problems the consideration of 
which by Industrial Committees cannot be 
divorced from the more general aspects of 
the subject. 

When Industrial Committees in the 
course of their examination of the problems 
of their own industries are dealing with 
subjects having a more general aspect, 
special care will be needed in two separate 
types of case in order to keep the respective 
functions of the Conference and of the 
Committees clearly defined :— 


(1) Where the question to be considered 
by the Committee has already been the 
subject of final consideration by _ the 
Conference. 

Clearly the Committees should proceed 
on the basis of the decisions arrived at by 
the Conference and not base their work on 
principles contrary to those decisions, but 
the application of the principles to the 
particular circumstances and problems of 
individual industries might well be a neces- 
sary task for them to undertake and one 
in which their special knowledge should give 
valuable results. Moreover, where circum- 
stances have changed since the consideration 
by the Conference, they may wish to 
suggest to the Governing Body on the basis 
of the circumstances existing in their own 
industry reasons why the matter might be 
appropriate for re-examination by the 
Conference; 

(2) Where the questions are currently 
receiving the attention of the Conference. 

In order to avoid any undesirable 
duplication, the Governing Body will exer- 
cise discretion in placing such matters on 
the agenda of Industrial Committees and 
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will define clearly those aspects, of the 
question which the Industrial Committee is 
to consider. In so far as they do appear 
on the agenda of Industrial Committees, it 
is clearly desirable that the Committees 
should not take action which would be 
regarded as prejudicing the deliberations of 
the Conference, and that they should pro- 
ceed by way of a report to the Governing 
Body. At the same time the fact that the 
Governing Body has placed a subject on the 
agenda is a recognition that the Governing 
Body regards it as one of particular 
interest to the industry concerned and one 
that it is proper, within the limits of the 
agenda item, for the Committee to discuss. 
The work of a Committee on such subjects 
may in fact well be a means of giving 
valuable guidance and information to the 
Conference, based on practical considera- 
tions arising in an important international 
industry. It may be that an Industrial 
Committee can present to the Governing 
Body for transmission to the Conference a 
unanimous view on the subject appearing 
on their agenda. Alternatively, it may 
present in an agreed report the various 
views expressed by the members of the 
Committee. 

There will also be cases where the general 
principles of a subject have not received 
and are not receiving the consideration of 
the Conference. In such cases, Industrial 
Committees may wish:— 

(a) to ask the Governing Body to con- 
sider the desirability of arranging for 
the subject to be dealt with by the 
Conference in its particular applica- 
tion to their industry; or 

(b) to suggest that the subject is of such 
general importance as to merit con- 


sideration by the Conference in its 
wider aspect. 


Form of Industrial 
Committees’ Conclusions 


Whatever form may be taken by the 
conclusions reached by an _ Industrial 
Committee, the first essential is that those 
conclusions shall be the outcome of a full 
and free exchange of views between the 
members of the three groups. The actual 
form of the conclusions will largely be 
determined by the nature of the subject 
under discussion and the particular circum- 
stances obtaining at the time when it is 
discussed. The conclusions of Industrial 
Committees have hitherto normally taken 
the form of resolutions. This is appropriate 
in some cases, but by no means in all. 
There have been subjects, and are likely 
to be more in future, in which real progress 


and practical results will be achieved by 
framing agreed reports or memoranda 
designed to derive the fullest benefit from 
the special knowledge of the members of 
the Committee, and to lay a firm basis for 
further action by the interested parties, by 
the Committees themselves, by the Office, 
the Organization and other international 
authorities. 


Resolutions, reports or memoranda will, 
in the first instance, be directed to the 
Governing Body. They may relate to such 
matters as the following :— 


(a) suggestions for application by the 
Employers’ and Workers’ organizations 
in the various countries including 
matters considered more appropriate 
for joint negotiation than for legis- 
lative action; 


(b) suggestions for the consideration of 
Governments; 


(c) suggestions concerning questions which 
the Governing Body may wish to bring 
to the attention of the United Nations 
or other international organizations; 


(d) proposals for action by the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization which may 
be settled by the Governing Body, 
referred to the International Labour 
Conference or to other conferences or 
committees of the Organization, or 
acted upon by the _ International 
Labour Offices; 


proposals concerning — studies and 
enquiries which the Office may be 
called upon to undertake; 


(f) recommendations as to the subjects 
which might be examined at future 
sessions. 


(e): 


—_ 


The nature of the action to be taken on 
these conclusions will be determined by the 
Governing Body and ‘reported to the 
Governments concerned and to the Indus- 
trial Committees. 


Action by Governments and 
Employers’ and Workers’ Organizations 


Certain action on the Committee’s 
deliberations will be proper to the Office, 
the Governing Body or the Conference, but 
a great deal will depend on the individual 
Governments and Employers’ and Workers’ 
organizations concerned. Clearly this is so 
in the case of the meetings, for without 
goodwill on all sides, good results cannot 
be expected. It is also true in the particular 
countries. Governments will need to supply 
information and reports to the Office to 
enable the work of the Committees to be 
adequately prepared and followed up. Gov- 
ernments and Employers’ and Workers’ 
organizations acting together in their 
respective countries through the machinery 
deemed most appropriate will also need to 
pay due regard to the deliberations of the 
Committees if they are to result in improve- 
ment of labour and social conditions in their 
respective countries and throughout the 
world. To that end, the Committees in 
their deliberations will no doubt keep in 
mind what is reasonable and practicable and 
how far the measures they advocate are 
capable of wide application. 

It must be emphasized that the successful 
operation of Industrial Committees within 
the framework of the International Labour 
Organization cannot be assured by the 
establishment of procedural rules. It is 
hoped that the general guidance given in 
this note will be helpful. More important, 
however, is the obligation which rests upon 
all concerned to promote a more wide- 
spread knowledge and appreciation of the 
aims and methods of the Organization and 
the determination to evolve a_ practical 
technique within that framework in the 
spirit of mutual co-operation. 
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UNIVERSAL DECLARATION 


OF HUMAN RIGHTS 


On December 10, 1948, the General Assembly of the United 
Nations adopted the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. Many of these rights have a special interest for 
labour. The text of the Declaration is printed below. 


Whereas recognition of the inherent 
dignity and of the equal and inalienable 
rights of all members of the human family 
is the foundation of freedom, justice and 
peace in the world; 


Whereas disregard and contempt for 
human rights have resulted in barbarous 
acts which have outraged the conscience of 
mankind, and the advent of a world in 
which human beings shall enjoy freedom of 
speech and belief and freedom from fear 
and want has been proclaimed as the 
highest aspiration of the common people; 


Whereas it is essential, if man is not to 
be compelled to have recourse, as a last 
resort, to rebellion against tyranny and 
oppression, that human rights should be 
protected by the rule of law; 


Whereas it is essential to promote the 
development of friendly relations among 
nations; 


Whereas the peoples of the United 
Nations have in the Charter reaffirmed 
their faith in fundamental human rights, 
in the dignity and worth of the human 
person and in the equal rights of men and 
women and have determined to promote 
social progress and better standards of life 
in larger freedom; 


Whereas Member States have pledged 
themselves to achieve, in co-operation with 
the United Nations, the promotion of 
universal respect for and observance of 
human rights and fundamental freedoms; 


Whereas a common understanding of 
these rights and freedoms is of the greatest 
importance for the full realization of this 
pledge ; 

Now therefore the General Assembly 
proclaims this Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights as a common standard of 
achievement for all peoples and all nations, 
to the end that every individual and every 
organ of society, keeping this Declaration 
constantly in mind, shall strive by teaching 
and education to promote respect for these 
rights and freedoms and by progressive 
measures, national and international, to 
secure their universal and effective recog- 
nition and observance, both among the 
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peoples of Member States themselves and 
among the peoples of territories under their 
jurisdiction. 


Article 1 


All human beings are born free and equal 
in dignity and rights. They are endowed 
with reason and conscience and should 
act towards one another in a spirit of 
brotherhood. 


Article 2 


(1) Everyone is entitled to all the rights 
and freedoms set forth in this Declaration, 
without distinction of any kind, such as 
race, colour, sex, language, religion, political 
or other opinion, national or social origin, 
property, birth or other status. 

(2) Furthermore, no distinction shall be 
made on the basis of the political, juris- 
dictional or international status of the 
country or territory to which a person 
belongs, whether this territory be an inde- 
pendent, Trust, Non-Self-Governing terri- 
tory, or under any other limitation of 
sovereignty. 


Article 3 


Everyone has the right to life, liberty and 
the security of person. 


Article 4 


No one shall be held in slavery or 
servitude; slavery and the slave trade shall 
be prohibited in all their forms. 


Article 5 

No one shall be subjected to torture or 
to cruel inhuman or degrading treatment or 
punishment. 
Article 6 


Everyone has the right to recognition 
everywhere as a person before the law. 
Article 7 


All are equal before the law and are 
entitled without any discrimination to equal 


protection of the law. All are entitled to 


equal protection against any discrimination 
in violation of this Declaration and against 
any incitement to such discrimination. 


Article 8 


Everyone has the right to an effective 
remedy by the competent national tribunals 
for acts violating the fundamental rights 
granted him by the constitution or by-law. 


Article 9 


No one shall be subjected to arbitrary 
arrest, detention or exile. 


Article 10 


Everyone is entitled in full equality to a 
fair and public hearing by an independent 
and impartial tribunal, in the determina- 
tion of his rights and obligations and of 
any criminal charge against him. 


Article 11 


(1) Everyone charged with a_ penal 
offence has the right to be presumed 
innocent until proved guilty according to 
law in a public trial at which he has had 
all the guarantees necessary for his defence. 

(2) No one shall be held guilty of any 
penal offence on account of any act or 
omission which did not constitute a penal 
offence, under national or international law, 
at the time when it was committed. Nor 
shall a heavier penalty be imposed than 
the one that was applicable at the time the 
penal offence was committed. 


FURTHER ACTION ON HUMAN 


The United Nations Commission on 
Human Rights will have as its next 
task the working out of international 
conventions in the field of human 
rights, and of measures of 1mplementa- 
tion or enforcement. 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, Chairman 
of the Human Rights Commission, 
described the acceptance by the General 
Assembly of the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights as “only the first 
step.” 


She expressed the hope that at the 


next Assembly the first Covenant, 
including methods of implementation, 
would be presented and accepted. 

“In the meantime,” she continued, “a 
great satisfaction should permeate the 
thoughts of all men, for the great docu- 
ments declaring man’s inherent rights 
and. freedoms which in the past have 
been written nationally, are now 
merged in. an international, universal 
Declaration. 

“Forty-eight nations, through their 
representatives in the United Nations, 


Article 12 


No one shall be subjected to arbitrary 
interference with his privacy, family, home 
or correspondence, nor to attacks upon his 
honour and reputation. Everyone has the 
right to the protection of the law against 
such interference or attacks. 


Article 13 


(1) Everyone has the right to freedom 
of movement and residence within the 
borders of each state. 

(2) Everyone has the right to leave any 
country, including his own, and to return 
to his country. 


Article 14 


(1) Everyone has the right to seek and 
to enjoy in other countries asylum from 
persecution. t 

(2) This right may not be invoked in 
the case of prosecutions genuinely arising 
from non-political crimes or from acts con- 
trary to the purposes and principles of the 
United Nations. 


Article 15 


(1) Everyone has the right to a nation- 
ality. 

(2) No one shall be arbitrarily deprived 
of his nationality nor denied the right to 
change his nationality. 


RIGHTS TO BE UNDERTAKEN 


have accepted this Declaration as a 
standard declaration of principles in the 
field of the rights and freedoms of man. 
In doing so, the nations have agreed 
that they would strive for the attain- 
ment of these standards. No nation 
voted against the Declaration, two 
nations were absent and eight abstained. 

“Naturally, it is not a perfect docu- 
ment and being as it must be, a com- 
posite document to meet the thoughts 
of so many different peoples, there 
must be a considerable number of 
compromises. 

“On the whole, however, it is a good 
document. We could never hope for 
perfection no matter how many times 
we revised a Declaration, for one could 
always see something a little better that 
one might do. 

“For that reason, I think a beginning 
had to be made and in the light of 
experience, changes may be made in the 
future just as they have been made in 
the past in many of the other great 
documents of history.” 
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Article 16 

(1) Men and women of full age, without 
any limitation due to race, nationality or 
religion, have the right to marry and to 
found a family. They are entitled to 
equal rights as to marriage, during marriage 
and at its dissolution. 

(2) Marriage shall be entered into only 
with the free and full consent of the intend- 
ing spouses. 

(3) The family is the natural and funda- 
mental group unit of society and is entitled 
to protection by society and the State. 


Article 17 


(1) Everyone has the right to own prop- 
erty alone as well as in association with 
others. 

(2) No one shall be ‘arbitrarily deprived 
of his property. 


Article 18 


Everyone has the right to freedom of 
thought, conscience and religion; this right 
includes freedom to change his religion or 
belief, and freedom, either alone or in 
community with others and in public 
or private, to manifest his religion or 
belief in teaching, practice, worship and 
observance. 


Article 19 


Everyone has the right to freedom of 
opinion and expression; this right includes 
freedom to hold opinions without interfer- 
ence and to seek, receive and impart 
information and ideas through any media 
and regardless of frontiers. 


Article 20 


(1) Everyone has the right to freedom 
of peaceful assembly and association. 

(2) No one may be compelled to belong 
to an association. 


Article 21 


(1) Everyone has the right to take part 
in the government of his country, directly 
or through freely chosen representatives. 

(2) Everyone has the right of equal 
access to public service in his country. 

(3) The will of the people shall be the 
basis of the authority of government; this 
will shall be expressed in periodic and 
genuine elections which shall be by 
universal and equal suffrage and shall be 
held by secret vote or by equivalent free 
voting procedures. 
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Article 22 


Everyone, as a member of society, has 
the right to social security and is entitled 
to realization, through national effort and 
international co-operation and in accord- 
ance with the organization and resources of 
each State, of the economic, social and 
cultural rights indispensable for his dignity 
and the free development of his personality. 


Article 23 


(1) Everyone has the right to work, to 
free choice of employment, to just and 
favourable conditions of work and _ to 
protection against unemployment. 

(2) Everyone, without any discrimination, 
has the right to equal pay for equal work. 

(3) Everyone who works has the right 
to just and favourable remuneration insur- 
ing for himself and his family an existence 
worthy of human dignity, and supple- 
mented, if necessary, by other means of 
social protection. 

(4) Everyone has the right to form and 
to join trade unions for the protection of 
his interests. 


Article 24 


Everyone has the right to rest and 
leisure, including reasonable limitation of 
working hours and periodic holidays with 
pay. 


Article 25 


(1) Everyone has the right to a standard 
of living adequate for the health and well- 
being of himself and of his family, including 
food, clothing, housing and medical care and 
necessary social services, and the right to 
security in the event of unemployment, 
sickness, disability, widowhood, old age or 
other lack of livelihood in circumstances 
beyond. his control. 

(2) Motherhood and childhood are 
entitled to special care and assistance. All 
children, whether born in or out of wedlock, 
shall enjoy the same social protection. 


Article 26 


(1) Everyone has the right to educa- 
tion. Education shall be free, at least in 
the elementary and fundamental stages. 
Elementary education shall be compulsory. 
Technical and professional education shall 
be made generally available and _ higher 
education shall be equally accessible to all 
on the basis of merit. 

(2) Education should be directed to the 
full development of the human personality 
and to the strengthening of respect for 
human rights and fundamental freedoms. It 
shall promote understanding, tolerance and 


friendship among all nations, racial or 
religious groups, and shall’ further the 
activities of the United Nations for the 
maintenance of peace. 

(3) Parents have a prior right to choose 
the kind of education that shall be given 
to their children. 


Article 27 


(1) Everyone has the right freely to 
participate in the cultural life of the 
community, to enjoy the arts and to share 
in scientific advancement and its benefits. 

(2) Everyone has the right to the protec- 
tion of the moral and material interests 
resulting from any scientific, literary or 
artistic production of which he is the author. 


Article 28 


Everyone is entitled to a social and 
international order in which the rights and 
freedoms set forth in this Declaration can 
be fully realized. 


WORK OF INDUSTRIAL 


Article 29 


(1) Everyone has duties to the com- 
munity in which alone the free and full 


development of his personality is possible. 


(2) In the exercise of his rights and 
freedoms, everyone shall be subject only to 
such limitations as are determined by law 
solely for the purpose of securing due 
recognition and respect for the rights and 
freedoms of others and of meeting the just 
requirements of morality, public order and 
the general welfare in a democratic society. 

(3) These rights and freedoms may in no 
case be exercised contrary to the purposes 
and principles of the United Nations. 


Article 30 


Nothing in this Declaration may be 
interpreted as implying for any State, 
group or person any right to engage in 
any activity or to perform any act aimed 
at the destruction of any of the rights and 
freedoms set forth herein. 


HEALTH DIVISION, OTTAWA 


The following article, reprinted from the Annual Report 
of the Department of National Health and Welfare, 
describes the services provided by the Department’s Indus- 
trial Health Division during the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1948, in seeking to wmprove the health and occupational 
environment of the working population. 


Canada has become one of the leading 
industrial nations as a result of its indus- 
trial expansion during the war and post-war 
years. Between 1939 and 1946, the value 
of manufactured goods and foreign trade 
increased threefold, while the number of 
employees in manufacturing alone rose 
from 658,000 to 1,119,000. Today, persons 
gainfully employed in all occupations 
number about 4,800,000. The sickness rate 
of this vital section of our population is 
estimated to be nine days per annum, and 
represents a loss of over 500 million dollars 
to our national income. 

The efforts of the Industrial Health 
Division are directed toward the alleviation 
of this important public health problem 
through the improvement of the health and 
occupational environment of the working 
population. To discharge this function. 
under Section 5 (b) (h) and (2) of the 
Department of National Health and 
Welfare Act, the division maintains 


medical, nursing and laboratory staffs, which 
provide the following facilities :— 


(a) medical and nursing consulting ser- 
vices, for improving and promoting 
plant medical programs and_ for 
appraising industrial health problems; 
laboratory services, for research and 
investigation of industrial health 
hazards; 
(c) education and technical information 
services, for promoting personal and 
plant health practices. 


(b 


4 


In co-operation with provincial depart- 
ments of health, the division is applying 
its professional and technical facilities to 
various industrial health projects of a con- 
tinuing or emergency nature. 

The division also maintains contact with 
industrial health agencies abroad and holds 
membership on a number of national and 
international committees and associations 
dealing with various phases of industrial 
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health. Supplementing this part of the 
division’s activities, an index of current 
literature is maintained and there is a 
constant flow of information on new 
developments in the industrial health field 
between the federal and provincial levels. 


Co-operation with 
Provincial Authorities: Ontario 

During the past fiscal year, the division 
collaborated with the Ontario Division of 
Industrial Hygiene in preparing a reference 
manual on occupational diseases. The 
manual includes a list of occupations in 
Canada, with a description of their actual 
and potential health hazards, and will be a 
reference guide for physicians who treat 
industrial workers. This publication con- 
tains certain features relating to industrial 
diseases in Canada which are not readily 
available from other sources. 


Saskatchewan 


With the assistance of the division’s 
medical staff, the field unit conducted an 
environmental survey of certain industrial 
establishments in Saskatchewan. ‘This in- 
cluded a study of working conditions, the 
potential health hazards related to materials 
and processes used, and the existing 
measures for health supervision. The field 
unit continued its survey of the carbon 
monoxide hazard in garages and began an 
investigation of environmental hazards 
among agricultural workers. 


Alberta 


The field unit continued its environ- 
mental survey of the coal mining industry 
in Alberta, to determine the extent of the 
silicosis hazard and to provide the basis for 
preventive measures in the field of legisla- 
tion, engineering, and medical services. 
Environmental studies in other industries 
are being undertaken, in co-operation with 
various provincial agencies. 


Nova Scotia 


Investigation of the silicosis hazard in 
various industries was extended and X-ray 
examination of workers was undertaken by 
provincial authorities. In accordance with 
the original plan for the unit, full responsi- 
bility for its operation was assumed by the 
province at the end of the fiscal year and 
a permanent provincial division of indus- 
trial hygiene was established. 


Medical Advisory Services 


A series of lectures and demonstrations 
for industrial and public health nurses in 
the Ottawa-Hull area was sponsored by the 
division’s medical and nursing staff. The 
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project was designed as an extension course 
for the nurses engaged, or interested, in 
industrial nursing, and will serve to promote 
similar courses in other centres. Details of 
the course were published in the Jndustrial 
Health Bulletin of the division, with 


excellent response from nursing groups 
throughout Canada and in the United 
States. 


In co-operation with the Ontario Division 
of Industrial Hygiene, further steps to 
promote industrial nursing services in the 
Ottawa area were undertaken. Efforts are 
now being made to provide local industries 
with part or full-time nursing service 
through personnel of local nursing groups. 
In this way, procedures for group servicing 
of small industries are being developed 
which can be applied to many other parts 
of the Dominion where small industrial 
establishments predominate. 

In the past year, members of the medical 
and nursing staff have delivered papers on 
health problems of Canada’s working popu- 
lation to meetings of public health, medical 
and scientific associations, and at university 
courses. The staff also participated in 
conferences of various professional associa- 
tions in Canada and the United States. 


Education and Technical Information 


The division continued its program of 
health education to industry and labour by 
distributing 150,000 copies of posters and 
pamphlets in French and English, through 
provincial health departments. Over 30,000 
copies of the most recent pamphlet Skin 
Diseases in Industry were requested by 
various industries. 

During the year, 35,000 copies per month 
of the division’s Industrial Health Bulletin 
were distributed in Canada and abroad. 
This bulletin was supplied to all Canadian 
establishments having more than 15 
employees, to 2,000 trade union locals, to 
provincial and professional agencies and to 
other interested bodies. A large corre- 
spondence with industrial and labour groups 
on the articles printed in the bulletin was 
a signficant feature during the year. 

A consultative service on _ industrial 
health problems was provided to federal 
government departments, provincial depart- 
ments of health, private industry and 
individuals. During the past year, the 
division supplied information on the health 
hazards of solvents, the effectiveness of 
various methods for air _ purifications, 
environmental conditions, such as lighting, 
noise, ventilation and many other indus- 
trial health problems of local or national 
concern. 


Laboratory Service 


During the year the laboratory service of 
the division was directed toward technical 
solution of health problems having their 
origin in the working environment of 
the Canadian employee. This scientific 
approach to industrial health problems 
referred to federal level was combined with 
the medical and educational approaches to 
provide a broad co-ordinated attack on the 
causes of ill-health among Canadian wage- 
earners. 


A major laboratory project undertaken 
during the year was the development of 
a simple device for estimating small quan- 
tities of methyl bromide in air. Methyl 
bromide is a highly volatile material and 
intensely toxic to the human being. It has 
a specific usefulness as an aircraft fire 
extinguisher, as a fumigating agent and as 
a refrigerant. To protect the health of 
employees who may be exposed to the 
vapour of methyl bromide, health authori- 
ties require to estimate the amount of the 
substance in workroom air. Because of its 
high toxicity not more than 50 parts of 
methyl bromide in 1,000,000 parts of air 
can be tolerated in a work space. The 
laboratory undertook to develop a device 
which would simply and accurately measure 
such small quantities. Successful comple- 


tion of this project was in sight by the 


end of the fiscal year. 


A contribution to the continuing national 
problem of silicosis was made through the 
medium of the division’s laboratory service. 
This concerned one of the besetting diffi- 
culties in connection with prevention of 
silicosis among employees in the dusty 
trades—the difficulty of estimating the 
amount of silica in dust and working 
materials. The chemical method for esti- 
mating silica has always been lengthy and 
hable to a considerable range of error. 
Accordingly, advantage has been taken of 
the recent advances in the X-ray field, and 
during the year, a Geiger Counter X-ray 
Spectrometer was acquired for the estima- 
tion of silica by the X-ray method. This 
modern device makes possible rapid estima- 
tions with high accuracy. Following its 
standardization, which was under way by 
the end of the year, analyses of dusts, 
rocks and other materials will be con- 
ducted for provincial industrial health 
agencies, as a service under section 5 (2) of 
the departmental ‘Act. 

Health problems associated with office 
machine work have come to the forefront 
of the industrial health field in the major 
industrial countries, during the post-war 


period. In line with this broadening scope 
of industrial health, the laboratory of the 
division has been conducting a study among 
Hollerith machine operators in two 
dominion government departments. During 
the fiscal year, two lengthy reports on 
working conditions of such operators have 
been prepared for the departments con- 
cerned. One of these reports dealt with 
noise and the other with absenteeism and 
production in relation to environmental 
conditions. 


Increasing attention directed toward the 
health of the federal civil servant has 
brought to light working conditions having 
technical aspects comparable to many 
occupations in Canadian industry. In order 
to provide full health protection for civil 
Servants so engaged, the division has 
co-operated with the Civil Service Health 
Division of the department in evaluating 
these industrial-type working environments. 
The laboratory has carried out a survey 
of the air in the refinery section of the 
Royal Canadian Mint and has made recom- 
mendations to ensure an air supply free 
from toxic materials, such as tellurium, 
arsenic and selenium. Along the same lines, 
an environmental survey was undertaken at 
the Mines Laboratories of the Department 
of Mines and Resources, to ensure protec- 
tion of health of laboratory personnel 
against possible exposure to radiation from 
ore concentrates and other materials 
handled. 


The flow of scientific material related to 
health standards for working environments 
has accelerated markedly throughout the 


world during the post-war period. To keep 


pace with this flow, membership of divi- 
sional laboratory personnel on the Safety 


Code Correlating Committee of the 
American Standards Association was 
accepted during the fiscal year. Member- 


ship on the Committee on Maximum 
Allowable Concentrations of the same asso- 
ciation ‘continued. Information gained 
through the proceedings of these com- 
mittees, and from scientific interchange with 
laboratories abroad, was supplied to various 
provincial health agencies. 


The highly technical nature of the 
laboratory projects carried on during the 
fiscal year reflects the increasingly technical 
complexity of Canadian industry. Recent 
experience has demonstrated clearly that 
new chemical and physical agents intro- 
duced into manufacture generally bring with 
them some health problems requiring a 
technical solution. Strong emphasis has 
therefore been necessary at the laboratory 
level of the division’s work. 
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COMPANY WAGE POLICIES 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


A survey undertaken at Princeton University investigates the 
influences that cause companies to decide on the level of wages 


they should pay. 


Replies from employers indicate that wage policies and practices 
are “much more human and diverse than conventional theory 
postulates,’ and that company wage policy is “influenced and 
guided by a mixture of economic and non-economic factors.” 


“There are few subjects about which 
more is written and less is known than 
wages,” the Industrial Relations Section of 
the Department of Economics and Indus- 
trial Relations, Princeton University, states 
in a report Company Wage Poltcies, issued 
in the autumn of 1948. (Research Report 
Series: No. 77.) 

The report is based on data obtained in 
1946 by questionnaire and interview from 
107 manufacturing companies, considered to 
be fairly representative of American indus- 
try. In size they range from 80 to 300,000 
employees. Eighty-eight are multi-plant 
companies, 79 having manufacturing oper- 
ations in two or more labour-market areas. 
Only six of the firms are known to have 
been operating completely non-union. Most 
dealt with CIO or AFL unions. 

The report, it is stated, is an “exploratory 
investigation without recommendations.” 


It attempts to supply answers to such 
questions as: What are the wage policies 
and practices of manufacturing firms? 
What basis or bases do companies use in 
determining plant wage levels and changes 
in plant levels? How consistently do 
companies follow selected criteria like the 
market, a job evaluation plan, worker 
productivity, or some other standard? How 
has company wage policy been affected by 
the spread of unionism and _ collective 
bargaining? What wage policies have firms 
found from experience to be unsatisfactory? 
What is company policy toward increased 
uniformity in wage scales between firms in 
the same industry? 


Summary of Findings 


It was found that, whatever their wage 
policies, practically all companies rely on 
private wage surveys. Of the companies 
included in the survey, half follow the 
policy of adjusting their wage scales to 
community levels, a fourth are guided by 
some combination of community and in- 
dustry levels, and the remaining fourth are 
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equally divided between industry orienta- 
tion of their wage scales and the application 
of a uniform scale in all plants of a multi- 
plant concern. 

Of the replying companies, two-thirds 
reported that their scales were approxi- 
mately equal to the average for the 
locality or for the industry; a third stated 
that their scales exceeded one or both of 
those averages. Only two firms indicated 
that their whole scale was below either 
community or industry levels, although a 
number of multi-plant concerns admitted 
that one or more of their plants were under 
one of those averages. 

“The weaknesses of a policy of adjusting 
to community or prevailing rates have 
become increasingly evident, especially with 
widespread unionism and a series of ‘wage 
rounds. However, the policy still has a 
number of advantages for many firms, and 
those most aware of its weaknesses have 
been unable to develop a_ satisfactory 
alternative. The use of productivity 
measures as a basis for inter-company wage 
levels is not as yet generally practicable.” 

“Of the companies replying, one-third 
lead or desire to lead in general wage 
increases, one-third make  wage-level 
changes at the same time as the rest of 
the industry, and the other third is about 
equally divided among (a) keeping in line 
with community changes; (b) following 
competitors; and (c) no consistent policy 
or pattern. 

“Industry orientation of wage policy 
appears to have been increasing with 
greater inter-company co-operation in wage 
changes, partly as a result of trade 
unionism. Such orientation is especially 
prevalent in well-defined industries like oil, 
steel, rubber, meat-packing, automobile 
assembly, airframe manufacture, — glass, 
marine transportation, railroads, and textiles. 
Multi-plant firms operating within the 
orbits of two or more such industries gener- 
ally follow the separate industry patterns 
(sometimes national-union patterns).” 


Increased labour organization since 1932 
has been a significant influence on wage 
policy in many companies, where it has led 
to the adoption of specific and well-defined 
policies (including job evaluation), more 
consistent application of policies, and, it is 
stated, the abandonment by some com- 
panies of the policy of paying above 
community or industry rates or of attempt- 
ing to lead in general wage increases. Some 
companies report that unions have con- 
siderably increased the costs or disad- 
vantages of wage leadership. 

“The aims of company wage policy are 
frequently expressed in terms of fairness, 
employee loyalty and satisfaction, and com- 
pany prestige as well as in terms of labour 
supply and other economic factors,” accord- 
ing to the replies. “Although generally 
such ethical and psychological factors have 
Significant economic consequences, some 
firms seem to give them semi-independent 
consideration.” 

At the time the survey was made in 
1946, the responding companies considered 
the most important factors in general wage 
increases to be wages paid by other firms. 
union pressures, and the cost of living. 
Interviews indicated that union pressure 
was more influential than some written 
replies seemed to indicate. 


Dealing with the influence of labour 
supply on wage rates, the report states: 
“The real significance of labour-supply 
factors in wage policy and wage changes 
is difficult to assess by this type of survey. 
Three-fourths of the replying companies 
stated their wage-policy aims in terms that 
included influencing job applicants. Some 
20 out of 63 answering firms mentioned 
‘shortages or surpluses of qualified labour’ 
as an important, but not the most 
important, factor in wage-level changes, 
often explaining that such shortages were 
significant, however, only for some occupa- 
tions (especially skilled trades) at particular 
times. 

“Eight firms paying below the average 
of community or industry rates in some or 
all of their plants reported no special 
trouble in recruiting qualified labour, most 
of them giving such explanations as cleaner 
work, regular employment, and the existence 
of different labour markets in the same 
locality. Some companies paying above 
the average of community or industry 
levels doubt that they obtain and retain 
better labour as a_ result, and other 
companies that have ceased to follow a 
policy of paying above community or 
industry averages believe that they have 
suffered no relative disadvantage in the 
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labour market as a result of the elimina- 
tion of such a wage differential.” 

Comparison of a company’s policy on a 
variety of wage matters indicates that many 
firms do not consistently follow the market 
criterion of prevailing rates but, where 
there 1s a conflict, may instead adhere to 
a job-evaluation formula, a program of 
company-wide uniformity, some notion of 
fairness, or some measure of productivity, 
the report continues. “A number of com- 
panies frankly stated that with labour 
organization their policy was one of oppor- 
tunism or of strategy that involved more 
than purely economic objectives such as 
profit maximization.” 


[mplications for Wage Theory 


The results of the survey, “although 
partly impressionistic and the expression of 
employer opinion,” have some significant 
implications for wage theory, the report 
states. 

“Clearly a significant gulf exists between 
company wage policies or practices and 
economists’ wage theories. Industrialists 
follow policies and practices that not only 
disregard conventional wage theory but may 
actually run counter to it. Conventional 
wage theory, for example, neglects important 
influences and company considerations that 
have arisen as a result of widespread trade 
unionism. It also disregards non-economic 
considerations such as the stress that some 
companies place on_ ethical notions, 
employee loyalty, and company standing, as 
independent factors in wage determination. 

“Orthodox wage theory runs in terms of 
economic forces bringing about a unique 
wage determination where demand and 
supply are equal. The company replies, 
however, clearly indicate that employers 
have been free to select where within a 
range of rates they wished to establish their 
scales. Prior to unionization, their location 
within the range was partly a matter of 


historical accidents and __ psychological 
desires that could not be adequately 
explained merely in economic terms. 


Unions, with their political considerations, 
have tended to make purely economic 
explanations of wage determination even 
more unsatisfactory. 

“Any relationships between wage rates 
and labour supply for individual firms are 
obviously much more tenuous than conven- 
tional theory has assumed. . The replies 
indicate considerable employer belief that a 
company differential of 5 or 10 per cent 
above industry or community levels could 
be eliminated without causing adverse 
effects on the supply of labour available 
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to that company. Other companies report 
that, especially for unskilled and semi- 
skilled jobs, it is not necessary to pay as 
much as the dominant firms or industry in 
a community in order to obtain and retain 
high-grade labour. 

“Employer wage policies and practices are 
much more human and diverse than con- 
ventional theory postulates. Employers do 


not mechanistically follow a single principle 
or pattern. As the quotations indicate, 
company wage policy is influenced and 
guided by a mixture of economic and non- 
economic factors. The task of industrial 
relations research is to develop a more 
human and realistic theory of wages, based 
in part on an adequate understanding of 
employer behaviour.” 


This section covers proceedings under two federal statutes, the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act and the Conciliation and Labour Act, involving the administrative 
services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada Labour Relations Board and the Industrial 


Relations Branch of the Department. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
AND CONCILIATION 


Peace and harmony prevailed during December in most 
sections of industry coming under Dominion jurisdiction. 


Introduction 


The month of December was without 
unusual incident in the field of labour 
relations within the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Department of Labour. Industrial 
peace existed in almost all branches of 
industry, and, with the possible exception 
of ocean-going shipping, promised to con- 
tinue well into the year 1949. 

Of chief interest and importance among 
the industrial disputes settled during the 
month was one between the General Long- 
shoremen’s Union Local No. 273 of the 
International Longshoremen’s Association 
and various steamship companies operating 
from Saint John, N.B., represented by the 
Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc. Some 
3,000 longshore workers were involved. 

Under the terms of the settlement, which 
was negotiated by the Department’s Indus- 
trial Relations Officer for the Maritimes, an 
increase of 13 cents per hour was granted 
in the wage rates for handling general 
cargo, bringing the basic rates up to $1.38 
per hour for day work and $1.48 per hour 


for night work. <A similar increase for 
handling bulk cargo brought the wage rates 
for such work up to $1.48 and $1.58 for day 
and night work respectively. A premium 
of 20 cents per hour above bulk cargo 
rates was granted for longshore work 
involving the handling of ammonium 
nitrate fertilizer. The men were also 
guaranteed a minimum of three hours’ 
wages, instead of two hours’ wages as 
formerly, when ordered out after 7:00 p.m. 
on week days, except when weather con- 
ditions prevent working or when a ship is 
finishing. Time and one-half rates of pay 
will be paid in future for work on Saturday 
afternoons and all evenings during the 
period from January 1 to April 30, while 
similar work during the period from May 1 
to December 31 will continue to be paid for 
at double time rates of pay. For work in 
refrigerators, a premium of 10 cents per 
hour will be paid when work is performed 
at temperatures lower than 30 degrees 
Fahrenheit, instead of 26 degrees as 
formerly. 


The following statement concerns the scope and administration of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and the Conciliation and Labour Act. 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and 
under the Conciliation and Labour Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The 
Branch also acts as the administrative arm 
of the Canada Labour Relations Board under 
the former Act. 
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The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, which had been in force from 1907 
He euceeeded by the wartime Regulations 
in : 


Proceedings begun under the wartime 
Regulations are continued in so far as the 
services involved in such proceedings are 
authorized under the new Act. Likewise, 
decisions, orders and certifications given by 
the Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the new Act. 


The Act applies to industries within 
Dominion jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, 
shipping, interprovincial railways, canals, 


telegraphs, interprovincial and international 
steamship lines and ferries, aerodromes and 
air transportation, radio _ broadcasting 
stations, and works declared by Parliament 
to be for the general advantage of Canada 
or two or more of its provinces. Addi- 
tionally, the Act provides that provincial 
authorities, if they so desire, may enact 
similar legislation for application to indus- 
tries within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with the 
Dominion Government for the administration 
of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of Concilia- 
tion Officers, Conciliation Boards, Industrial 
Inquiry Commissions, for the consideration 
of complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively and of applications for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board to admin- 
ister provisions concerning the certification 
of bargaining agents, the writing of provi- 
sions—for incorporation into collective agree- 
ments—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the Minister that a party has failed to 


bargain collectively and to make _ every 
reasonable effort to conclude a _ collective 
agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Conciliation services are also provided by 
the Industrial Relations Branch under the 
provisions of the Conciliation and Labour 
Act. This statute empowers the Minister of 
Labour to inquire into the causes and cir- 
cumstances of a dispute, to take such steps 
as seem expedient for the purpose of bringing 
the parties together, and to appoint a con- 
ciliator or arbitrator when requested by the 
parties concerned. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act are reported 
below under two headings: (1) Certification 
and other Proceedings before the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and (2) Concilia- 
tion and other Proceedings before the Min- 
ister of Labour. From time to time, as 
required, a third article under this section 
will cover Conciliation Proceedings under the 
Conciliation and Labour Act. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, and 
Fredericton. The territory of the officer 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 
Columbia and Alberta; an officer stationed 
in Winnipeg covers the provinces of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; two officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; two 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
Province of Quebec and the officer resident 
in Fredericton, represents the Department in 
the Maritime Provinces. The headquarters 
of the Industrial Relations Branch and the 
Director of Industrial Relations and staff 
are situated in Ottawa. 


Certification and Other Proceedings 
Before the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during the month of December. 
During the month, the Board received five 
applications for certification, held seven 
hearings, issued three certificates designat- 
ing bargaining agents, ordered one repre- 
sentation vote, rejected two applications 
for certification and two requests for recon- 
sideration of decision in certification cases. 


Applications for Certification 
Granted 


(1) Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc., for a unit of employees of the Transit 
Tankers and Terminals, Limited, Montreal, 
P.Q., comprising licensed deck officers 
employed aboard the ss. Transbay, ss. 
Transtream, ss. Transriver, and ss. Trans- 
lake. Masters were excluded from the 
bargaining unit. 

(2) National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc., for a unit of 
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employees of the Canadian Pacific Steam- 
ships, Ltd., comprising employees aboard 
the D.E.V. Beaverbrae in the classifications _ 
of engineer officer, sanitary engineer, chief 
electrician and electrician. The chief 
engineer was excluded from the bargaining 
unit. . 

(3) Canadian Seamen’s Union for a unit 
of employees of the Prescott and Ogdens- 
burg Ferry Company, Limited, comprising 
the unlicensed personnel employed aboard 
the ss. Joseph Dubrule and ss. Levis. 


Representation Votes 


Ordered 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 


Station Employees and Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, Montreal (L.G., Jan., 
1949, p. 45). Following an investigation 
of the application and a public hearing, the 
Board ordered a representation vote among 
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the clerical employees in the General Office, 
Angus Shops Stores of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, Montreal, Quebec, class- 
ified as clerk, stenographer, typist and office 
boy. (Returning Officer: R. Trepanier.) 


Applications for Certification 
Rejected 


(1) Canadian Navigators Federation and 
Transit Tankers and Terminals Limited, 
Montreal, Quebec (L.G., June, 1948, p. 575). 
Following an investigation of the applica- 
tion, a public hearing and a representation 
vote, the Board rejected the application, 
which covered deck officers and marine 
engineers, for the reason that it was not 
supported by a majority of the employees 
affected. 

(2) Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
Local 1005, and National Harbours Board, 
Montreal, Quebec (L.G., Jan., 1949, p. 45). 
Following an investigation of the applica- 
tion, the Board rejected the application for 
the reason that the employees affected 
(yardmasters) were performing duties of a 
nature such as to exclude them from the 
coverage of the Act. 


Requests for Reconsideration of Decision 
in: Applications for Certification 


The Board rejected the report of the 
Prescott and Ogdensburg Ferry Company, 
Limited, for reconsideration of decision to 
certify the Canadian Navigators Federation 
(L.G., Nov., 1948, p. 1239). 

The Board rejected the request of S. H. 
Rich, Canadian Pacific Railway Coal Con- 
tractor, Vancouver, for reconsideration of 
decision to certify the Brotherhood of 


Maintenance of Way Employees (L.G., 
Oct., 1948, p. 1101). 


Applications for Certification Received 
During the Month of December, 1948 


-(1) Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees for prevailing rates 
employees (monthly and hourly rated) 
employed by the National Harbours Board 
on the harbour at Quebec, P.Q. (Investigat- 
ing Officer: L. Pepin.) 

(2) International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America Local 119, for freight 
line drivers employed by Biggar Brothers 
Freight Lines, Winnipeg, Manitoba. (In- 
vestigating Officer: R. H. Hooper.) 

(3) The Association of Marine Employees 
for the licensed and unlicensed employees 
on board dredges, tugs and workboat of 
Canadian Dredge and Dock Company 
Limited, Toronto, Ontario. (Investigating 
Officer: H. Perkins.) 

(4) Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees for clerical employees 
in the. accounting offices at Montreal, 
Quebec and Edmonton, Alberta, of the 
Canadian Pacific Airlines, Montreal, Quebec. 
(Investigating Officer: R. Trepanier.) 

(5) Canadian Seamen’s Union for the 
unlicensed personnel on board the ss. 
Foundation Lillian and ss. Foundation 
Josephine of Foundation Maritime Limited, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia and Moran Towing 
and Transportation Company, New York, 
N.Y. (Investigating Officer: R. Trepanier.) 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


Before the Minister of Labour 


Appointment of 
Conciliation Officers 


During December, 1948, the Minister of 
Labour appointed Conciliation Officers to 
deal with two disputes pursuant to the 
provisions of Section 16 of the Industrial 
‘Relations and Disputes Investigation Act. 
. The parties involved in the disputes were :— 

(1) General Longshoremen’s Union, Local 
No. 273, International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation, Saint John, N.B., applicant, and 
the Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., 
respondent. (Conciliation Officer: H. R. 
Pettigrove.) 

(2) National Catholic Brotherhood of 
Transport Employees of Quebec, Inc., 
Quebec, Que., applicant, and the Quebec 
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Railway, Light and Power 
Quebec, Que., respondent. 
Officer: L. Pepin.) 


Company, 
(Conciliation 


Agreements Facilitated by 
Conciliation Officers 


Reports under Section 27 of the Act were 
received from Conciliation Officers during 
December indicating the settlement of all 
matters at issue in three industrial disputes. 
The parties involved in the disputes were :— 

(1) Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America, Division No. 279, 
applicant, and the Ottawa Transportation 
Commission, Ottawa, Ont., respondent. 
(Conciliation Officer: B. Wilson.) 


(2) National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc., applicant, and 
the National Harbours Board, Port of 
Montreal, P.Q., respondent. (Conciliation 
Officer: R. Trepanier.) 

(3) General Longshoremen’s Union, Local 
No. 273, of the International Longshore- 
men’s Association, applicant, and _ the 
Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., on 
behalf of various shipping and stevedoring 
employers at Saint John, N.B., respondent. 
(Conciliation Officer: H. R. Pettigrove.) 


Conciliation Boards 
Appointed 


On December 1, 1948, the Minister of 
Labour appointed a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation to deal with a dispute 
between Canadian National Steamships and 
Canadian Pacific Steamships, operators of 
deepsea passenger steamships, and the 
Canadian Seamen’s Union (TLC), repre- 
senting the unlicensed personnel employed 
by these companies. The Board was 
appointed following receipt .of the report 
of Raoul Trepanier, Conciliation Officer 
(L.G., Nov., 1948, p. 1240). The personnel 
of the Board is as follows: the Honourable 
Mr. Justice J. O. Wilson, of the Supreme 
Court of British Columbia, Vancouver, 
Chairman, appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from the 
other two members of the Board; Theodore 
Meighen, K.C., Montreal, appointed on the 
nomination of the employers; and John 
Kerry, K.C., also of Montreal, appointed 
on the nomination of the union. It will be 
noted that the personnel of the Board 
appointed to deal with the passenger 
dispute is the same as that of the Board 
appointed to deal with the dispute between 
the union and the Canadian Deepsea Dry 
Cargo Shipping Companies (L.G., Jan., 1949, 
D. 52). 

On December 13, 1948, the Minister of 
Labour appointed a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation to deal with a dispute 


between the Temiscouata Railway Company 
and the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen and the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen. The Board 
was appointed following receipt of the 
report of Liguori Pepin, Conciliation Officer 
(L.G., Jan., 1949, p. 52). Constitution of 
the Board had not been completed at the 
end of the month. 


Conciliation Board 


Fully Constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion appointed to deal with a dispute 
between the Prescott & Ogdensburg Ferry 
Company, Limited, and the Canadian 
Navigators’ Federation (L.G., Jan., 1949, 
p. 52) was fully constituted on December 
21, 1948, with the appointment of His 
Honour Judge F. W. Schwenger, of 
Hamilton, as Chairman of the Board. Judge 
Schwenger was appointed by the Minister 
of Labour in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members of 
the Board, N. L. Mathews, K.C., of Toronto, 
and G. M. Desaulniers, of Montreal, who 
had previously been appointed on the 
nomination of the company and the union, 
respectively. 


Application for 
Consent to Prosecute 


During the month, the Minister of Labour 
refused an application for consent to 
prosecute made under Section 46 of the Act 
by Mr. A. G. Anderson, a member of Lodge 
477, Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, against Mr.’C. Day, a 
member of Division 66, Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees, and Other 
Transport Workers (L.G., Jan., 1949, p. 
53). The application had alleged the 
violation of Sections 3, 4 (3) and 5 of the 
Act. 
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COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


AND WAGE SCHEDULES 


Recent Collective Agreements 


A file of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Research and Statistics 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 
These are obtained directly from the 
parties involved and from the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department. A 
number of those recently received are 


summarized below. 

Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec, are 
summarized in a separate article following 
this. 


Logging 
British COLUMBIA CoASTAL  REGION— 
CERTAIN LoGgcGING FIRMS AND _ INTER- 


NATIONAL WOODWORKERS OF AMERICA. 


Agreements to be in effect from July 15, 
1948, to July 15, 1949, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to 60 days’ notice. The 
companies recognize the union as the sole 
collective bargaining agency for all eligible 
employees. Check-off: the companies agree 
to deduct union dues monthly and also 
initiation fees, back dues and assessments 
from the pay of employees who so authorize 
and to remit same to the union. 


Hours of work shall be 8 per day and 40 
per week, except cookhouse and bunkhouse 
employees in unorganized territory, fire- 
fighters, boatmen, first-aid attendants and 
watchmen (time worked by cookhouse and 
bunkhouse employees shall be computed on a 
daily basis and they shall be entitled to one 
day off in seven), provided the companies 
will have the right to operate 44 hours per 
week with time and one-half over 40 hours. 
Overtime at time and one-half will be paid 
for work in excess of 8 hours per day and 
40 hours per week and for all work on 7 
specified holidays. 


Vacations with pay will be granted 
employees in accordance with the provisions 


of the ‘annual holidays act of British 
Columbia. Cookhouse and bunkhouse 
employees in unorganized ‘territory will 


receive one week’s vacation with pay after 
6 months’ continuous service; provided that 
such employees shall not be entitled to more 
than 2 weeks’ vacation with pay in any one 
year except as outlined below. All employees 
with 5 or more years’ continuous service will 
receive an additional week’s vacation with 
pay or pay in lieu thereof. 


Wages: the present scale of wages to 
employees except contract workers, but 
including shingle sawyers and_ packers, 


fallers and buckers employed at hourly rates 
shall be increased by 13 cents per hour or 
11 per cent whichever shall be the greater. 
Sawyers and packers, fallers and buckers 
employed as contract workers receive in- 
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Two unusual features in an agree- 
ment summarized this month are: a 
compulsory pension plan for employees 
from the age of 21 years and new 
employees, and three paid statutory 


holidays allowed to union members only. 
These provisions are included in an 


agreement between the Donnacona 


Paper Company, Limited and _ two 
unions: Le Syndicat National des 
Travailleurs de la Pulpe et du Papier 
de Donnacona Inc., and National 
Federation of Pulp and Paper Workers 
Inc. 


creased piece rates. Train crews receive 
additional increases of 10 cents per hour for 
engineers and head brakemen and 5 cents 
per hour for all other train crew employees. 
The wage increase shall be retroactive to 
July 15, 1948, and shall apply to employees 
on their employers’ payrolls on September 27, 
1948. The wage scale may, subject to 
mutual consent of both parties, be revised 
once annually. 


Night shift premium of 6 cents per hour 
will be paid for work on the second and 
third shift. 


Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Manufacturing 


Animal Foods 


MoNTREAL AND HUvLL, P.Q., PETERBOROUGH 
AND ‘Toronto, ONT., ST. BONIFACE, 
MANITOBA, EDMONTON, ALTA. AND 
VANCOUVER, B.C.—CANADA PACKERS’ LTD. 
‘AND UNITED PACKINGHOUSE WORKERS OF 
AMERICA (LOCALS 357, 314, 210, 114, 216, 
243 AND 162 RESPECTIVELY). 


Agreement to be in effect from August 19, 
1948, to August 1, 1950, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice. This agree- 
ment is similar to the ones previously in 
effect and summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE 
for May, 1948, p. 483, December, 1946, p. 
1770, with the following changes—The 
maintenance of union membership clause 
includes a two weeks period at the end of 
each year in which any employee may resign 
his union membership without affecting his 
employment. Wages: present rates shall be 
increased by 9-6 per cent effective from 
August 2, 1948. These rates are to remain 
in effect for the duration of the agreement 
provided however that the question of wages 
may be reopened during July, 1949, upon 
proper notice. by either party. 


Manufacturing 


Pulp, Paper and Paper Products 


t 


DonnaAcONA, P.Q.—DONNACONA PAPER COM- 
PANY LIMITED AND LE SYNDIOCAT 
NATIONAL DES ‘TRAVAILLEURS DE LA 
PULPE ET DU PAPIER DE DoNNACONA INC. 
AND THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
PULP AND PAPER WorRKERS INC. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1948, to April 30, 1949, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to 30 days’ notice. The 
company recognizes the unions as the sole 
bargaining agents for its eligible employees. 


Hours of work: for tour workers 8 per 
shift, shifts to rotate in sequence weekly; for 
day workers 10 per day, except mechanical 
and electrical department maintenance crews 
who shall work 8 hours per day. Overtime 
for tour workers ie: time and one-half for all 
time worked during shutdown period on 
Sundays and 4 mill holidays, and when 
working extra time as an extra man, or at 
another job than his regular one, or when 
replacing a man who is not his jobmate; for 
day workers, time and one-half for all time 
worked in excess of the above hours; for all 
employees, for work on Sundays, 4 mill holi- 
days and during shutdown periods (day 
workers who work on a Sunday shall be 
entitled to take one day off in lieu of 
Sunday during the week). All employees 
(both tour and day) who are members of 
the union are granted three of the mill 
holidays with pay when not worked. 


Vacation with pay: all employees shall be 
entitled to 1 or 2 weeks per year. No 
authorized or justified absence shall affect 
the right of an employee to his vacation, 
which must be taken in the year due. Hourly 
paid permanent employees continuously 
employed for 12 months who have worked at 
least 1,920 hours straight time during this 
period receive one week; every employee 
continuously employed for 5 years who has 
worked at least 1,920 hours during the 12 
months preceding his vacation date shall 
receive 2 weeks. 


Hourly wage rates for certain classes: 
these shall remain in effect during the period 
of the agreement, every employee governed 
by the agreement shall receive remuneration 
of not less than 91 cents per hour except 
sub-base employees who are entitled to a 
minimum of 71 cents per hour. The standard 
scale is as follows: Part 1, sub-base 
employees only 71, 76, 81 and 86 cents; Part 
2, regular employees 91, 93, 95, 97, 99 cents, 
$1.02, $1.06, $1.10, $1.14, $1.19, $1.29 and 
$1.40; Part 3, paper makers, supervisory, etc., 
$1.47, $1:58, $1.69, $1.80, $1.91, $2.02, $2.13 
and $2.24. The standard wage rates for 
mechanics in the trades of machinists, mill- 
wrights, electricians, pipefitters, carpenters 
and painters range from 97 cents to $1.29. 
For train crew the rates are, locomotive 
engineman $1.29, yard conductor $1.19, loco- 
motive fireman $1.10, brakeman $1.02. For 
an apprentice in the mechanical and elec- 
trical trades the rates are first year 71 
cents, second year 76 cents, third year 81 
cents and fourth year 86 cents, after which 
he is entitled to class “E’’ mechanics rate of 
97 cents. 


Pension plan: employees from the age of 
21 years and new employees are required to 
join the pension plan, as a condition of 
service. 


Provision is made for sickness benefits, 
seniority rights, grievance procedure and an 
apprenticeship plan. 


Hutu, P.Q.—THE E. B. Eppy Company AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
PAPER MAKERS (LOCALS 35 AND 243) AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
PuLp, SULPHITE AND PapPER MILL 
WorKERS (LOCAL 50). 


Agreement of May 1. 1946 (L.G., Jan., 
1947, p. 45), was amended May 1, 1947, and 
again May 1, 1948, effective until April 30, 
1949, and thereafter from year to year 
subject to notice. The amendment effective 
May 1, 1947, granted a general increase of 
14 cents per hour. The amendment effective 
May 1, 1948, further increases wage rates 
10 to 11 per cent and additional adjustments 
of from 1 to 30 cents per hour for some 
classes. Hourly wage rates for certain 
classes effective May 1, 1948, follow: specialty 
mills—machine tenders $1.36 to $1.46, back 
tenders $1.14 to $1.23, third hands 97 cents 
to $1.07, fourth hands 92 to 95 cents, fifth 
hands 92 cents, plug rolls and labourers 88 
cents, beater engineers $1.14 to $1.44, colour 
men $1 to $1.07, sizemen $1, beaterman 
dumpers 99 cents, beaterman 97 cents, 
cuttermen 91 and 93 cents, rewinder oper- 
ators 91 and 92 cents, trimmer operators 
92 cents and $1, broke hustlers 88 cents, 
female sorters 64 to 70 cents, female 
checkers 80 and 87 cents; newsprint mill— 
machine tenders $2.10, back tenders $1.90, 
third hands $1.54, fourth hands $1.19, fifth 
hands $1.10, broke hustlers 95 cents, mixing 
room operators $1.37, broke beatermen 92 
cents, beatermen and labourers 88 cents, 
finishers 94 cents, oilers $1.06, millwrights 
$1.17; sulphite and woodroom—cooks $1.02 
and $1.25, acid makers $1.11, blow pits, 
screen men 94 cents, wet machine 91 and 
93 a truckers 93 cents, others 88 to 99 
cents. 


Holiday shutdown period for Dominion 
Day is increased from 24 to 32 hours. 


Ortawa, Ont—THE E. B. Eppy CoMPANY 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
ParPer MAKERS (Loca 34), THE INTER- 
NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF _ PULP, 
SULPHITE AND PapreR Mitt WORKERS 
(LocaL 73) AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF MACHINISTS. 


Agreement of May 1, 1946 (L.G., Jan., 
1947, p. 45), was amended May 1, 1947, and 
again May 1, 1948, to be in effect until 
April 30, 1949, and ‘thereafter from year to 
year subject to 30 days’ notice. The amend- 
ment effective May 1, 1947, granted a general 
increase of 14 cents per hour. The amend- 
ment effective May 1, 1948, further increases 
wage rates so that the hourly wage rates for 
certain classes are: board mill—machine 
tenders $1.47, back tenders $1.28, third hands 
$1.17, fourth hands $1.06, fifth hands 98 cents, 
colour men $1.14, beatermen 97 cents, others 
88 cents to $1.06; electrical—electricians 
$1.07 and $1.12, helpers 93 cents, motor 
tenders 94 cents; groundwood—grindermen 
93 cents, deckermen, woodhandlers, wet 
machine operators 90 cents, others 88 to 90 
cents: mechanical—machinists. welders $1.11 
and $1.17, helpers 93 and 94 cents, black- 
smiths $1.07, millwrights $1.07 and $1.12, 
pipefitters, carpenters $1.04 and _ $1.09, 
helpers 93 cents, painters 95 cents and $1.01. 
oilers 94 cents: specialty paper finishing and 
shipping—males 88 cents to $1.05, females 69 
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to 90 cents; specialty paper mills—machine 
tenders $1.56 to $1.63, back tenders $1.38 to 
$1.45, third hands $1.22 to $1.24, fourth hands 
$1.03; fifth hands $1 to $1.02, engineers $1.44, 
panel board operators $1.02, colour men $1.07, 
sizemen $1, scalemen 99 cents, mixer men 92 
cents, spare hands $1 and $1.25, others 88 to 
99 cents; steam—firemen 93 cents to $1.01, 
turbine operators 97 cents to $1.10, others 88 
‘to 93 cents; sulphite—cooks $1.22, acid 
makers $1.07, blow pits and digesters 98 
cents, others 88 to 92 cents; technical— 
testers 95 cents to $1.02; wood room 89 to 
92 cents; woodyard—locomotive engineers 
$1.11, brakemen, tractor operators 94 cents, 
sawyers 91 cents, oil men 88 to 91 cents; 
garage—truck drivers 94 cents; general 
labourers, watchmen 88 cents. 





CANADIAN NASHUA 
PAPER COMPANY LIMITED AND INTER- 
NATIONAL PRINTING PRESSMEN AND 
ASSISTANTS’ UNION OF NorTH AMERICA, 
Locan 520 (SPECIALTY PRINTING 
WORKERS) 


Agreement to be in effect from June 30, 
1948, to June 29, 1949, and thereafter unless 
60 days’ notice of intention to change or 
terminate shall be given by either party. 
The company recognizes the union as the sole 
and exclusive collective bargaining agent for 
all eligible employees. The company will 
encourage all eligible employees to become 
union members and maintain membership 
therein. Check-off: the company agrees to 
deduct union dues monthly during the term 
of the agreement from members who so 
authorize and to remit same to the union. 


Hours of work: on one and two shift 
operations, 8:8 per day Monday through 
Friday, a 44-hour week on 8 shift operations 
—first shift 8 per day Monday through 
Saturday, second shift 8 per day Monday 
through Friday and 4 on Saturday, third 
shift 8 hours per day Monday through 
Friday. For engineers and watchmen the 
normal work week shall be 48 hours. For 
maintenance mechanics the normal work week 
shall be 44 hours. Overtime at time and one- 
half to apply for hours worked in excess of 
normal week of 44 hours on first shift in 
3 shift operations and for all work in excess 
of normal hours up to 3 hours of overtime; 
double time thereafter and for all work on 
Sundays (except maintenance mechanics, 
engineers and watchmen), and on 8 statutory 
holidays which are paid holidays if they do 
not fall on a Saturday for employees who 
work full shifts immediately preceding and 
following the holiday. On Remembrance Day 
veterans of the two wars, who report for 
duty at the regular time, shall be allowed to 
leave for the ceremony at 9 am. If they 
return to work at 1 p.m. for the balance of 
the day they will be paid for a full day, 
otherwise they will be paid only for the time 
actually worked. 


Vacation with pay: one week to all 
employees with one year of continuous service 
with the company, 2 weeks to employees with 
5 or more years’ continuous service. If a 
paid statutory holiday occurs during an 
employee’s vacation, it will not be counted as 
part of his vacation, and the employee will 
receive an extra day’s vacation with pay. 


Hourly wage rates for certain classes: wax 
division—excluding lead hand, starting rates 
are 83 cents to $1.06 and increase to 95 cents 
to $1-495 after some months’ experience; 
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maintenance—range by 


gum division—starting rates are 83 cents to 
$1 increasing to 95 cents to $1.15; general— 
starting rate for males 83 to 86 cents, for 
females 67 cents, increasing to 92 cents to 
$1.06 for males and 75 cents for females; 
shipping and receiving—starting rates 83 
cents to $1.05 increasing to 98 cents to $1.33; 
trades, machinist 
$1.13 to $1.38, machinist’s helper 92 cents to 
$1.04, electrical maintenance $1.08 to $1.31, 
carpenter 92 cents to $1.09, engineer (third 
class) $1.13. <A night shift differential of 
7% cents per hour for pork on both the 
afternoon and night shifts shall be paid. A 
cost-of-living bonus of 25 cents per point for 
each point rise over the June, 1948, index 
as reported by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. Such payment shall not be made 
until the index advances a full 4 points, 
similarly if after having advanced 4 points 
the index must drop back 4 points before 
being discontinued. 


Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Manufacturing 
Woed Products 


British CoLUMBIA Coast REGION—CERTAIN 
FirMs ENGAGED IN SAWMILLING, PLy- 
WooD, VENEER, CREOSOTING, Box 
Factory, BASKET, LaTHE MILL AND 
SHINGLE MILL OPERATIONS AND INTER- 
NATIONAL WOODWORKERS OF AMERICA. 


The agreements summarized above under 
“Logging” apply to certain companies engaged 
also in the above operations. 


Manufacturing 
Metal Products 


MontreaL, P.Q—CANADAIR LIMITED AND 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
MACHINISTS, AIRCRAFT LODGE 712. 


Agreement to be in effect from June lI, 
1948, to May 31, 1949, and for a further 
period of one year unless notice is given by 
either party. The company recognizes the 
union as the sole collective bargaining agent 
for all eligible employees during the term of 
the agreement. Employees are entirely free 
to join the union or not as they see fit. 
There shall be no discrimination, coercion, 
restraint or influence either because of 
membership or non-menibership in the union. 
Check-off: employees may have union dues 
deducted monthly from their pay by the 
company and remitted to the union. This 
authorization shall be irrevocable until 30 
days before the anniversary date of the 
agreement, when it may be cancelled. 


Hours of work: standard working week to 
be one of 45 hours. Standard working day 
to be established by the company. In the 
event that the entire plant, a division, a 
department or a departmental function of the 
plant is placed on a_  3-shift operating 
schedule, the first and second shifts shall be 
of 8 hours and the third shift shall be of 
63 hours with a lunch period of a 4 hour 
allowed on each shift. Overtime: time and 
one-half for work in excess of the standard 
working hours up to 12 hours in any one 
shift, double time thereafter and for any 
time worked on Sundays and 8 specified 


holidays. No work to be performed on 
Sundays except in cases of emergency. 


Overtime shall not be paid for work on 
Sunday or holidays if the employee takes 
another day off in the same week except 
through illness or by permission. 


Vacation with pay: one week per year 
after one year’s service, as provided by 
provincial law; 2 weeks after 5 years’ con- 
tinuous service with the company with pay 
equal to 4 per cent of the wages an employee 
has earned during the preceding 12 months. 


Wages: minimum hourly rates of pay for 
certain classes—journeymen tool and die 
makers, jig makers, pattern makers, $1.15; 
machinists, electricians, joiners, sheetmetal 
workers, welders, painters, moulders, cable 
splicers, upholsterers, aircraft mechanic, 
$1.04; production workers 73 and 88 cents; 
beginners, labourers 66 cents; miscellaneous 
light labour 60 cents; apprentices first 1,850 
hours 49 cents increased by 11 cent raises to 
$1.04 during sixth 1,850 hours. All employees 
working on shifts other than the regular day 
shift shall receive a premium of 5 cents per 
hour over their regular rate. In the event 
that the plant goes on a 3-shift operating 
schedule, it is agreed that all shifts shall be 
paid for the same number of hours per shift. 
Leading hands |(any employee in charge of a 
group of 4 or more employees and respon- 
sible for their work) shall be paid at a rate 
of 5 cents per hour higher than his classifica- 
tion calls for, or than the rate of. the 
highest-paid employee under him, whichever 
is higher. 

Provision is made for seniority rights, 
Se oate procedure and an apprenticeship 
plan. 


St. THomas, Ont—THE WEATHERHEAD 
COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MACHIN- 
Ists, LopcE 1804. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 30, 
1948, to March 24, 1949, and thereafter from 


year to year subject to notice. The company 
recognizes the union as the sole and exclusive 
collective bargaining agent for all eligible 
employees. There shall be no discrimination, 
interference, restraint or coercion by the 
company or the union because of membership 
or non-membership in the union. Check-off: 
the company will deduct union dues monthly 
from the pay of members who so authorize 
and remit same to the union. 


Hours of work: five days Monday to 
Friday inclusive, a 45-hour week. A one-half 


_ hour lunch period will be allowed the night 


shift on company time. Overtime: time and 
one-half shall be paid for all time worked 
over 45 hours (except firemen, whose normal 
work week is 48 hours) in any one week, 
and for all work on Sundays and Victoria 
Day. Double time shall be paid for all time 
worked on 6 additional statutory holidays, 
which are paid holidays for employees with 
seniority who work the day before the holi- 
day and the day after. 


Vacation with pay: one week to employees 
with 1 to 5 years’ continuous service with 
the company with a minimum of 250 days of 
actual work during the preceding year, 2 
weeks to employees with 5 or more years’ 
continuous service with a minimum of 250 
days of actual work during the preceding 
year. 

Wages: the existing individual and group 
bonus incentive system shall be continued. 
The existing schedule of job classifications 
and of rates applicable thereto, together 
with a cost-of-living bonus of 12 cents per 
straight time hour effective March 22, 1948, 
shall continue in effect during the term of 
the agreement, provided that anytime upon 
30 days’ notice after 6 months either party 
may re-open negotiations as to general wage 
rates. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the exten- 
sion of 2 new agreements, the correction of 
another, and the amendment of 6 other 
agreements. These include the amendment 
of the agreements for barbers and hair- 
dressers at St. Johns and Iberville and for 
building trades at Hull in the Quebec 
Official Gazette of December 18. The other 
Orders in Council are summarized below. 

Requests for the amendment of the 
agreements for the uncorrugated paper box 
industry and for the men’s and boys’ 
clothing industry for the province and for 
building trades at Hull were gazetted 
November 27. A request for the amend- 
ment of the agreement for barbers and 
hairdressers at Sherbrooke was gazetted 
December 4. A request for the amendment 
of the agreement for hospital and chari- 
table institution employees at St. Hyacinthe 
was published December 11. Requests for 
the amendment of the agreements for 
barbers and hairdressers and for printing 
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trades at Montreal, and for a new agree- 
ment for retail stores at St. Hyacinthe were 
published December 18. 

Orders in Council were also published 
approving or amending the constitution and 





*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act provides 
that where a collective agreement has been entered 
into by an organization of employees and one or 
more employers or associations of employers, either 
side may apply to the Provincial Minister of Labour 
to have the terms of the agreement which concern 
wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, and certain 
other conditions made binding throughout the prov- 
ince or within a certain district on all employers 
and employees in the trade or industry covered by 
the agreement. Notice of such application is pub- 
lished and 30 days are allowed for the filing of 
objections, after which an Order in Council may be 
passed granting the application, with or without 
changes as considered advisable by the Minister. 
The Order in Council may be amended or revoked 
in the same manner. Each agreement is administered 
and enforced by a joint committee of the parties. 
References to the summary of this Act and to 
amendments to it are given in the LAsour GAZETTE, 
January, 1949, page 65. Proceedings under this 
Act and earlier legislation have been noted in the 
Lasour GAZETTE, monthly since June, 1934. 
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by-laws of certain joint committees and 
others approving the levy of assessment on 
the parties. 


Manufacturing 
Printing and Publishing 


PRINTING TRADES, QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated December 10, 
and gazetted December 18, makes obligatory 
the terms of a new agreement between “Le 
Syndicat patronal de l’Imprimerie de Québec, 
inc.” and “Le Syndicat Catholique des 
Imprimeurs et Relieurs de Québec, inc.”’, 
“L’Union Typographique de Québec’, Local 
302, “L’Union des Pressiers et Clicheurs de 
Québec’’, Local 152, “L’Union des Relieurs”, 
Local 152, Quebec, “Le Syndicat Catholique 
des Imprimeurs de Rimouski et Riviere-du- 
Loup”, “Le Syndicat Catholique des Ouvriers 
Imprimeurs de la Beauce.” Agreement to be 
in effect from October 15, 1948, to October 15, 
1949, and thereafter from year to year, sub- 
ject to notice. It is similar to the agree- 
ment previously in effect and summarized in 
the LABOUR GAZETTE, April, 1948, p. 332, with 
certain exceptions:— 


Establishments governed by the agreement 
are divided into the same 5 classes as 
previously with the new provision that if 
during the existence of the present agree- 
ment a shop should be liable to change class 
because of new material, the employer oper- 
ating the shop may, during the first 6 months 
of operation of this new material, increase 
his employees’ wages by only half the differ- 
ence between the former class and the new 
one, after which time the employees shall 
receive the regular wage rate of the actual 
class of the shop. 


Hours are the same as those set by the 
previous agreement, with the exception that, 
in paper bag factories, only the aniline press 
department still works 48 hours per week, 
the other printing departments of these 
factories now being on a 45-hour week. The 
number of paid statutory holidays is in- 
creased from 5 to 6 in 1949, 7 in 1950, and 
8 in 1951. 


Minimum wage rates for journeymen are 
increased by 15 cents per hour for all classes. 
Journeymen on night shifts receive $3 more 
per week than the regular rates established 
for day workers. Foremen receive $5 more 
per week than journeymen in class “A’’, $4 
more in classes “B” and “C”’, and $3 more 
in the other classes. Bookbinding female 
employees receive from $12 per week in first 
6 months to $20 in second 6 months of fourth 
year. 

Apprentices are paid the following 
minimum (wage rates: class “A”, from $15 
per week in first year to $31 in second 6 
months of fifth year; classes “B” and “C”, 
from $14 to $30; classes “D” and “EK”, from 
$14 to, $27. Apprentices on night shifts 
receive an additional $2 per week. 


Manufacturing 


Metal Products 


SHEET METAL MANUFACTURING, MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated November 12, 
and gazetted November 27, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Aug., 1948, p. 871, Sept., p. 993) by 
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providing for a general increase of 5 cents 
per hour over the minimum wage rates 
previously paid to all employees except boys 
from 16 to 18, whose minimum starting rate 
remains at 51 cents per hour. 


ORNAMENTAL JRON AND BRONZE INDUSTRY, 
MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated December 10, 
and gazetted December 18, amends the 
previous Order in Council for this industry 
(L.G., May, 1948, p. 488) by increasing the 
minimum hourly wage rates as follows:— 
mechanic, erector from ‘$1.10 to $1.17 per 
hour, fitter, blacksmith from 98 cents to 
$1.04, helper (shop or field) from 85. to 90 
cents. 


Construction 


BUILDING TRADES, MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated November 18, 
and gazetted November 27, amends the pre- 
vious Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Sept., 1948, p. 993, Nov., p. 1247; 
Jan., 1949, p. 67) by reducing the maximum 
hours of work for landscape workmen to 44 
per week and by providing that the minimum 
wage rate for shovel operators shall be $65.54 
per week, even where the maximum weekly 
hours of work are restricted by law or agree- 
ment to 44 per week. 

Another Order in Council, dated December 
2, and gazetted December 11, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
by increasing the minimum wage rates for 
employees in the elevator industry in the 
Montreal and Quebec regions by 10 cents 
per hour for mechanics and 7 cents per hour 
for helpers, so that the new minimum wage 
rates for mechanics are $1.55 in the Montreal 
region and $1.37 in the Quebec region, and 
for helpers ‘$1.09 in the Montreal region and 
96 cents in the Quebec region; in the Hull 
region, minimum wage rates remain at $1.39 
per hour for mechanics and 97 cents for 
helpers. 


BuILDING TRADES, HULL. 


An Order in Council, dated November 25, 
and gazetted December 4, amends the pre- 
vious Orders in Council for this industry 
(iG Neb: 1947, "p. 186" (Nov. “pb. 1662: 
April, 1948, p. 334, July, p. 741, Sept., p. 995, 
Nov., p. 1247, and previous issues) by in- 
creasing the minimum wage rate for painter 
in zone I from $1.06 to $1.10 per hour. 


BUILDING TRADES, SHERBROOKE. 


An Order in Council, dated December 2, 
and gazetted December 11, corrects the pre- 
vious Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Nov., 1947, p. 1661; Dec., 1948, p. 
1421), by providing that the counties of 
Drummond and Arthabaska, as well as the 
towns of Drummondville, Victoriaville and 
Arthabaska, are no longer included in the 
territorial jurisdiction of this agreement. 


Transportation and Public Utilities 


Local and Highway Transport 


TrRuCK DRIVERS, QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated November 18, 
and gazetted November 27, makes obligatory 
the terms of a new agreement between 
“L’? Association des Camionneurs de Québec” 
and “Le Syndicat catholique des Employés 


du Camionnage inc.” Agreement to be in 
effect from eaten 27, 1948, to December 
31, 1948, and thereafter from year to year, 
subject to notice. 


Territorial jurisdiction comprises the city 
of Quebec and the municipalities situated on 
the north shore of the St. Lawrence river 
and included, in whole or part, in a radius 
of 5 miles from the limits of Quebec City. 


Professional jurisdiction comprises all 
employers of the cartage industry, with or 
without a permit from the Provincial Trans- 
portation and Communication Board, living, 
doing business or operating their concern 
within the territorial jurisdiction and all 
employees of the employers of the industry. 
It also includes (but only for the cartage 
services) all industrial and commercial 
employers and their employees not governed 
by another decree, or by a private collective 
labour agreement under the Labour Relations 
Act, who are living or doing business or 
operating their concern within the territorial 
jurisdiction, as well as the cartage services 
of establishments engaged in the sale and 
distribution of essential commodities like 
coal, oil, firewood, or similar products, except 
when governed by another decree. However, 
commission salesmen of industrial and 
commercial establishments governed by this 
decree other than cartage concerns and whose 
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trucking operations are but an accessory to 
their main salesman functions, and employees 
of industrial and commercial establishments 
governed by this decree other than cartage 
concerns who perform the trucking services 
of such commercial and industrial establish- 
ments when working less than 3 days per 
week at their professional occupations are 
not governed by this decree. 

Hours: 9 per day, 54 per week. 

Overtime is payable at time and one-half, 
double time on Sundays and 8 specified 
holidays. 

Minimum wage rates: hourly rates—truck 
driver 60 cents per hour, helper or labourer 
55 cents, float driver, rubber-wheel tractor 
driver or operator 65 cents; weekly wages— 
truck driver $29, driver’s helper or labourer 
$27. Every hourly-paid employee reporting 
for work shall be entitled to 4 hours’ pay at 
his regular hourly rate, when no work is 
found for him to do or when the work is 
done in less than 4 hours in the course of 
the day. 

Vacation: one half-day with pay for each 
period of 25 days of work for the same 
employer. If an employee leaves his employer 
or is dismissed before his vacation, he shall 
receive a compensation equivalent to the 
vacation pay to which he is entitled. 


EZOk 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS 


IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain 
provisions to secure the payment of wages 
generally accepted as current in each trade 
for competent workmen in the district 
where the work is carried out. 

There are two sets of conditions applic- 
able to government contracts, those which 
apply to building and construction work, 
and those which apply to contracts for the 
manufacture of various classes of govern- 
ment supplies and equipment. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into 
contracts in the first group, is to obtain 
from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for the 
different classifications of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These 
schedules, known as fair wages schedules, 
are thereupon included by the department 
concerned, in the terms of the contract. 

Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and equip- 
ment. Contracts in this group are awarded 
in accordance with a policy which provides 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district. 

A more detailed account of the Dominion 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given 
in the Lapour Gazette for July, 1946, 
p. 9382. 


Schedules Prepared and 
Contracts Awarded during November 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition 


During the month of November the 
Department of Labour prepared 69 fair 
wages schedules for inclusion in building 
and construction contracts proposed to be 
undertaken by various departments of the 
Government of Canada in different parts 
of the Dominion. 
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During the same period a total of 95 
construction contracts was awarded by 
the various Government departments. Par- 
ticulars of these contracts appear in the 
accompanying table. 

Copies of the relevant wages schedules 
are available to trade unions or other bona 
fide interested parties, on request. 

The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 
eight per day and forty-four per week, 
provide that “where, by provincial legisla- 
tion, or by agreement or current practice, 
the working hours of any class of workers 
are less than forty-four per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work except in cases of emergency as may 
be approved by the Minister of Labour 
and then only subject to the payment of 
overtime rates as specified by the Minister 
of Labour”, and also specify that the rates 
of wages set out therein are “minimum 
rates only” and that “nothing herein con- 
tained shall be considered as exempting 
contractors and subcontractors from the 
payment of higher rates in any instance 
where, during the continuance of the 
work such higher rates are fixed by pro- 
vincial legislation, by agreements between 
employers and employees in the district or 
by changes in prevailing rates.” 


(2) Contracts for the ‘Manufacture of 
Supplies and Equipment ; 


Contracts for supplies and equipment 
were awarded as follows, under the policy 
that wage rates must equal those current 


in the district :— 


No. of Aggregate 
Department contracts amount 
Canadian Commercial 
Corporation: ~ 20s 5,453 $5 335,001.00 
Post Oiticen cr. enn 2 64,036.69 
AC VIN eto 2 39,260.00 
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LABOUR 


LAW 


Recent Regulations Under 
Dominion and Provincial Legislation 


Regulations have been made bringing into force in Ontario the 
provisions of Part I of the Dominion Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act. JIn Nova Scotia, the first regula- 
tions for the safe operation of Diesel engines in coal mines have 
been issued. JAs a result of higher minimum rates fixed for 
workers in forest operations in Quebec the employer 1s no longer 
required to provide board and lodging free of charge. The 
maximum amount for such deduction from wages is now $1.05 
per day. JIn Alberta, persons employed in saw mills and planing 
mills in. rural districts are permitted to work longer hours from 
December 1, 1948, to March 31, 1949. 


DOMINION 


Veterans Rehabilitation Act 


An amendment to the Veterans Reha- 
bilitation Order governs the amount of 
compensation payable to a veteran who is 
injured while taking an approved course 
of vocational or technical training for 
which he is being paid an allowance by 
the Department of Veterans Affairs, and 
who is not eligible for compensation under 
the law of the province in which the 
accident occurred. Under the Veterans 
Rehabilitation Act, 1945 (Section 17B) 
such an injured veteran is classed as an 
employee of His Majesty for the purposes 
of the Government Employees’ Compensa- 
tion Act. He is deemed to receive a 
monthly wage from the Crown equal to 
the monthly allowance, including additional 
amounts paid for dependants, made him by 
the Department of Veterans Affairs. 

As formerly, the compensation in the case 
of temporary total disability must not be 
less than $12.50 a week, and in the case of 
temporary partial disability a proportionate 
amount. 

Provision is now made for calculating the 
compensation payable in cases of permanent 
total or permanent partial disablement. 
The veteran shall be deemed to have been 
receiving at the time of the injury a 
monthly wage from His Majesty which is 
considered fair in comparison with the 
earnings of a fully qualified person engaged 
in the same occupation. The award, how- 
ever, in the case of permanent total 
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disability, must not be less than $100 a 
month nor more than the amount of 
pension and allowances payable by the 
Canadian Pension Commission calculated 
on the basis of the marital status and 
number of dependants of the trainee, had 
the disability been incurred during service 
and pensionable under the Pension Act. 
For permanent partial disability, the 
veteran is to be paid a proportionate sum. 

This amendment was made on November 
26, 1948 (P.C. 5456), gazetted December 22. 


PROVINCIAL 


Alberta Labour Act 
Wages and Hours in Lumbering 


Persons employed in saw mills and 
planing mills in rural districts more than 
10 miles from a city or in places of less 
than 1,000 people are permitted, by an 
Order of November 22, gazetted November 
30 (O.C. 1369/48), to work a maximum of 
10 hours a day and 208 hours a month, 
from December 1, 1948, to March 31, 1949, 
instead of the statutory eight hours a day 
and 48 a week. 

Time and one-half must be paid for all 
hours worked in excess of nine in a day 
and/or 208 in a month, whichever is the 
greater amount, rather than for the hours. 
in excess of nine in a day or 48 in a week 
as provided by the Act and Male Minimum 
Wage Order No. 1 (1947) (L.G., 1947, 
p. 843). 

A similar order for these workers together 
with workers employed by logging and 
railway-tie contractors was made in 1947 
(L.G., 1948, p. 197). 


British Columbia 
Hours of Work Act 


Baking Industry 

From December 30, working hours of 
persons employed in the baking industry 
as deliverymen may exceed the eight- and 
44-hour limits laid down by the Act but 
only to the extent of four extra hours in 
a week, as a result of a new regulation 
(17C) made on December 15 and gazetted 
December 16. An earlier exemption (17B), 
now rescinded, in addition to setting a 
weekly limit of 48 hours for these workers 
restricted daily hours to 10 (L.G., 1947, 
p. 1817). 


Bartenders 

By an Order (No. 34A) made on 
November 25 and gazetted December 2, 
the hours within which bartenders, waiters 
and utility men may work on a split shift 
in premises licensed to sell beer have been 
extended to 13 immediately following 
commencement of work, instead of the 
12-hour limit set by the Act. This 
.temporary exception is effective to January 
31, 1949. 


British Columbia 
Male and Female Minimum Wage Acts 


Road Transport 


Exemptions from the application of the 
Order governing drivers, swampers. or 
helpers employed in the transport of goods 
by motor vehicle of over 1,000 pounds 
have been extended to include drivers of 
vehicles used to transport passengers and 
to deliver non-alcoholic bottled beverages. 
As before, the Order does not apply to 
drivers in the laundry, cleaning and dyeing 
industries, and in milk, bread and mail 
delivery (L.G.,, Oct.,: 1948, p. 1135).. The 
amending Order (No. 9A) was made on 
December 3 and gazetted December 9, 
coming into effect on the latter date. 


Laundries 


An amendment in the Order governing 
male and female employees in the laundry, 
cleaning and dyeing industries (L.G., 1946, 
p. 988) permits the Board of Industrial 
Relations to exempt these workers from 
the daily guarantee of not less than an 
amount equal to four hours’ pay and 
three hours’ pay on Saturday. The amend- 
ing “Order (No. 74A) of November 25 
was gazetted and became effective on 
December 2. 


British Columbia 
Shops Regulations 
and Weekly Holiday Act 


By Orders in Council No. 1134 of May 25 
and No. 2776 of December 3, gazetted 
December 9, hairdressing establishments in 
the City of Vancouver, except those con- 
nected with a department store, have been 
exempted from the weekly holiday provi- 
sions of the Act provided that they observe 
Monday in each week as a weekly holiday 
and remain closed on the hours fixed for 
closing by municipal by-law. 


Nova Scotia 
Coal Mines Regulation Act 


New regulations for the safe operation of 
Diesel locomotives in coal mines were 
approved by Order in Council on November 
23, 1948, and gazetted December 1. These 
cover applications for permits, roadways, 
inflammable gas in the mine, equipment 
and maintenance, operation, and testing and 
fuel. 

The Minister of Mines may grant a 
permit for the use of a Diesel locomotive 
in a coal mine, upon application of the 
mine manager giving specified information 
concerning the type of construction of the 
locomotive, the district of the mine in which 
it is to be operated, the quantity of air 
passing and the percentage of inflammable 
gas present. 

The driver of a Diesel locomotive must 
be at least 21 and must be appointed in 
writing by the manager. With the excep- 
tion of Inspectors or Deputy Inspectors, no 
one may ride on a locomotive without the 
manager’s written permission. The manager 
must post notices and instruct drivers 
regarding maximum loads to be hauled and 
maximum speed of trains. 

Roads must be examined at least once 
in 24 hours and a full written report sent 
to the manager. Other requirements deal 
with the track, overhead clearance and 
location of manholes. 

Weekly tests to determine the quantity 
of air passing and the percentage of 
inflammable gas in the air in every road on 
which a Diesel locomotive is operated must 
be made by a competent person appointed 
by the manager for the purpose. Samples 
must be taken when the percentagé is likely 
to be greatest and a written record sent to 
the manager and the Deputy Inspector 
within seven days. As long as the percent- 
age exceeds 0-75, daily tests are required 
and for at least six working days there- 
after. If the percentage exceeds 1.25, the 
official in charge of the district, the manager 
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and the Deputy Inspector must be notified 
and the use of the locomotive discontinued 
until inflammable gas present has been 
found not to exceed one per cent. Any 
such case must be reported to the Chief 
Inspector of Mines. 

Every Diesel locomotive must be of an 
approved type and equipped with a flame- 
proof trap for the exhaust, speed indicator, 
headlight, means for giving a warning signal 
and portable fire extinguisher. 

At least every 24 hours an examination 
of all Diesel locomotives in use must be 
made by a competent person appointed in 
writing by the manager, and the flameproof 
trap fitted to the exhaust opening must be 
replaced by a clean trap. At least every 
seven days the locomotive and flameproof 
trap must be examined by a competent 
mechanic. Specified tests must be applied 
to the braking system at least once a week 
and also after repairs or adjustments have 
- been made. 

A copy of the section of the regulations 
setting forth the requirements regarding 
testing of exhaust gas and fuelling of 
locomotives must be posted at each filling 
station. Exhaust gas is to be analysed at 
least once a month and if more than five 
parts per thousand of carbon monoxide are 
found, the locomotive is to be deemed 
defective. 


Ontario Labour Relations Act 


Provision for applying the Dominion 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion *Act' °Ci.G., Nov. 1948; p. 1255)" to 
works, undertakings and businesses within 
the legislative jurisdiction of the Province 
of Ontario was made in the Labour Rela- 
tions Act, 1948 (L.G., Aug., 1948, p. 888). 
Under this Act which was proclaimed in 
force on December 9, regulations have been 
made by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council which are substantially the same as 
Part I of the Dominion Act. 

Excluded from the Ontario Act are farm 
workers, domestic servants, members of a 
police force or fire department and muni- 
cipal corporations. Subject to these excep- 
tions, the regulations, which were made on 
December 9 and gazetted December 18 
(O. Reg. 279/48) are applicable to all 
employees whose relations with their 
employers are ordinarily within the exclu- 
sive legislative jurisdiction of the Ontario 
Legislature to regulate and to their 
employers. ' 

By O. Reg. 280/48, approved on December 
9 and gazetted December 18, rules of pro- 
cedure are laid down for the Ontario Labour 
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Relations Board and the forms prescribed 
for certain proceedings under the Act. 


Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Act 


Junk yards have been added to Schedule 
I of the Act, which enumerates the indus- 
tries in which employers are liable to 
contribute to the Accident Fund. The 
section of the regulations excluding junk 
dealing from the operation of Part I has 
been revoked. These amendments made by 
O. Reg. 281/48 on December 3, gazetted 
December 18, came into force on January 1. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


Higher minimum rates for different classes 
of woodsmen are established by Order in 
Council No. 1717 of December 16, gazetted 
December 24, amending Ordinance 39, 1942 
(L.G., 1943, p. 268) which governs forest 
operations. In addition to a general in- 
crease, a change regarding the provision of 
board and lodging by the employer 
accounts for an over-all change in rates. 

The employer is no longer required to 
supply board and lodging to the workers 
free of charge. If he does provide them, 
he may not deduct more than $1.05 per 
day from an employee’s wages, and he is 
forbidden to claim any rent for blankets. 
Previously, the minimum rates for all 
workers except pieceworkers included free 
board and lodging. 

The new rates for cooks range from $105 
to $145 per calendar month depending on 
the number in the camp, instead of from 
$52 to $80, as before. Cookees and chore- 
boys are to be paid $80 instead of $35. 

For 26 days’ work, a teamster is to 
receive $110, with an additional $35 if he 
uses his own team or $16 for a single horse. 
The former rates were $55 with an extra 
$12.50 for each horse supplied. Stablemen 
have a minimum of $110 rather than $55. 
The $60 rate for carpenters, blacksmiths, 
saw-filers, shotfirers, mechanics, truck and 
tractor drivers, engine and motor men is 
raised to $115. 

For workmen engaged in felling, making, 
handling or transporting pulpwood, the in- 
crease is from $52 to $105 and for those 
engaged in roadwork or camp construction 
from $48 to $100. For cutting firewood and 
charcoal wood, the new rate is $85, and for 
cutting sawlogs, $90. The old rates, with 
board and lodging, were $37.50 and $42.50. 
All these rates apply to a 26-day month. 

Stream drivers must now receive $5.25 
a day instead of $3; the minimum for 
sorters and dam guardians is $105 instead 
of $52 for 26 days’ work. 


Apprentices and incapacitated, which 
classes must not exceed 20 per cent of all 
employees, are entitled to $85 for 26 days’ 
work, instead of the former $37.50 rate. 

Rates established for piece-workers are, 
in most cases, 50 per cent higher than 
before. For cutting pulpwood, these decline 
from, $3 per cord for logs 4 feet to 6 feet 
long to $1.65 per hundred cubic feet for 
wood cut in 16-foot lengths. For piece- 
workers cutting firewood, the rate per cord 
for wood 4 feet in length is $3. For a pile 
4 feet by 8 feet, the rate is $2.25 for wood 
3 feet long; $1.80 for wood 2 feet long; 
and $1.35 for wood 14 feet in length. For 


plece-workers cutting sawlogs, the rates 
range from $3.30 to $5 per 1,000 F.B.M. 
depending on the length of the logs. 

If the employer so stipulates in the hiring 
contract, a worker who voluntarily leaves 
his work without adequate reason within 
15 days after he begins work can claim 
neither travelling expenses nor board and 
lodging expenses en route but is entitled to 
receive the minimum of $85 for 26 days’ 
work. Formerly, this provision applied to 
workers who quit within 10 days. 

The employer must, on request, post a 
copy of the Order in his employees’ lodging 
quarters. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Selected Decisions of Umpire 


Under the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digest of selected decisions in appeals heard by the Umpire 
under the provisions of the Unemployment Insurance Act. 
Published in two series (1) Benefit cases, designated CU-B, 
and (2) Coverage cases, CU-C. 


Held that the claimant was capable of 
and available for work and that the 
employment offered was not suitable. 


CU-B. 267 (June 26, 1947). 


Materiau Facts or CASE: 


The claimant, a married woman, aged 33 
years, registered for work as a hairdresser, 
was last employed as such from June 23, 
1946, to August 3, 1946. She worked on a 
percentage basis and earned between $10 
and $35 a week. She became separated 
from her employment due to lack of work 
and on August 5, 1946, she made claim for 
benefit which was allowed. 

On October 2, 1946, the claimant was 
notified of permanent employment as a 
counter clerk in a grocery store, eight hours 
a day, at a salary varying from $10 to $14 
a week. She refused to apply for this 
employment, stating that she wished 
employment as a hairdresser with a good 
salary or in a store selling dresses and 
coats, not a store selling merchandise by 
the yard, because she did not know how 
to count. 

The Insurance Officer disqualified the 
claimant for a period of six weeks as from 
October 3, 1946, under Section 40 (1) (a) 
of the Act, on the ground that she had 
without good cause refused to apply for a 
situation in suitable employment. 


From this decision the claimant appealed 
to a Court of Referees which unanimously 
upheld the decision of the Insurance Officer. 

The claimant then submitted a medical 
certificate dated November 23, 1946, to the 
effect that she could not do any heavy 
work and the Court of Referees was 
requested by the Insurance Officer to recon- 
sider the case on the new evidence which 
had been submitted. The case was reheard 
by the Court which unanimously confirmed 
the disqualification for a period of six 
weeks as from October 3, 1946, their deci- 
sion reading in part as follows:— 


In order that new facts can change or 
modify a decision rendered, these facts 
must have existed at the time the claim 
was filed or at least on the date the 
decision was rendered. 


The Insurance Officer requested the Court 
of Referees to reconsider its last decision 
on the ground that the medical certificate 
might have been somewhat vague and that, 
in fact, the claimant had undergone an 
operation in May, 1946, and could not 
attempt to do heavy work. 

The Court of Referees reheard the case 
and confirmed their previous decision, 
stating :— 

The Court is asked, for the second time, 
to reconsider its decision, stating that 
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chey should accept that which was not 
declared in the medical certificate. That 
is to say, that the surgical operation, 
which is mentioned in the certificate, took 
place in the month of May, 1946, and that 
as the claimant had not completely 
recovered from the operation, she could 
not since that date, do any strenuous 
work. 

It is to be noted however, that this 
was not declared by the claimant, and 
that it is up to her to give the necessary 
proof. It is to be noted further that had 
the claimant declared this at the time of 
filing her claim or request on appeal she 
would have been declared, very easily as 
being not available. 

There is therefore, actually nothing that 
could be submitted to the Court which 
would justify a modification of their 
previous decision rendered. 


The claimant requested the permission of 
the Chairman to appeal to the Umpire, 
submitting a new medical certificate reading 
as follows:— 

This is to certify that since October 2, 
TOTS eS emia eas was unable to do any 
strenuous work such as clerk in a grocery 
store. She could accept work as clerk in 
a dry goods store or hairdresser which is 
her regular occupation. 


and permission to appeal was granted on 
the following grounds:— 

1. In order that it may be decided by 
the Umpire whether a claimant, who gives 
his reason for refusing employment as, 
physically incapable, should be declared 
not available. 

2. In order that it may be decided by 
the Umpire whether a medical certificate, 
as the one produced by the claimant; be 
judged as a new fact and thereby justify- 
ing the revision or modification of the 
decision already rendered. 


DEcISION: 

When the nature of a claimant’s physical 
incapacity is such that there is no reason- 
able probability for him to obtain or 
perform any work, he must be considered 
as being not capable of nor available for 
work within the meaning of Section 27 (1) 
(b) of the Act. 

The medical certificate which, in this case, 
was submitted to the Court of Referees, in 
order that they reconsider their first deci- 
sion was not a new fact but was new 
evidence to substantiate the claimant’s 
allegation in her appeal to the Court. 
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The two questions which were submitted 
are of a theoretical nature; yet a decision 
must have some practical bearing. 

From the facts and submissions, I must 
conclude that the claimant, although unable 
to perform heavy work as a result of a 
surgical operation, is capable of and avail- 
able for work of a light nature; that the 
employment offered was not suitable. 

For these reasons the decision of the 
Court of Referees is reversed and the appeal 
of the claimant is allowed. 


Held that the claimant was not capable 
of and available for work. CU-B. 338 
(February 27, 1948). 


MATERIAL Facts or CASE: 


The claimant, a married man, aged 68 
years, registered for employment as a grain 
checker, was last employed as such by a 
grain company from 1937 to July 1, 1947, 
at a salary of $75 a month. 

On October 28, 1947, he made claim for 
benefit, stating that he had been laid off 
because the business was being sold. The 
employer confirmed this statement, adding 
that the claimant had been paid a bonus 
of $900 in June, 1947. 

The employer also stated in a reply to 
a request for further information :— 


You are perfectly correct in the second 
paragraph of your letter that we kept 
(the claimant) on our payroll, only as an 
act of more or less charity. He has been 
crippled up for quite a few years.... We 
really don’t know what type of work (he) 
could possibly qualify for in his present 
physical condition; in fact, we would say, 
that he is in no condition to work. 


The Insurance Officer referred the ques- 
tion of the claimant’s entitlement to benefit 
to a Court of Referees under Section 55 of 
the Act. 

The Court of Referees, by unanimous 
decision, disqualified him for an indefinite 
period under Section 27 (1) (b), on the 
ground that he was not capable of work. 

The Chairman of the Court granted the 
claimant leave to appeal to the Umpire, 
permission being granted on the following 
grounds :— 

1. This not being a six weeks’ disquali- 
fication, but an indefinite disqualification, 
it is of the utmost importance that the 
bare possibility of error should be 
excluded; unless leave to appeal is 
granted, the issue cannot reach the 
Umpire for his final decision. 


2. Whether there is sufficient or indeed 
any evidence to justify the finding made 


by the Court of Referees, that the 
claimant, by reason of physical disability, 
is not available for work; there was no 
medical evidence, the claimant did not 
appear in person, and in reality the only 
evidence is the report of the local office 
as to the claimant’s means of locomotion 
within the local office, supplemented by 
the inference to be drawn from the 
employer’s statement as to the reasons for 
maintaining the claimant in employment 
up until the sale of the line of elevators. 


3. The claimant, in his application for 
leave to appeal, says that his condition 
is as good as it was when he was employed 
by the elevator company. I believe that 
to be true. Is the Insurance Officer, under 
those circumstances, not estopped from 
saying that the claimant is not available 
for work when he accepted the claimant’s 
contributions as an insured person who 
was working, and whose services were not 
terminated by reason of disability, but 
by reason of the sale of the line of 
elevators. 


4. To what extent must a claimant be 
incapacitated in order to justify a finding 
of “not available”? 


The claimant appealed to the Umpire on 
substantially the same grounds. 


DEcISsIoN: 


The question to decide is whether the 
claimant proved that he was capable of and 
available for work within the meaning of 
Section 27 (1) (b) of the Act. 

In decision CU-B. 267 (see p. 187), I 
stated :— 

When the nature of a _ claimant’s 
physical incapacity is such that there is 
no reasonable probability to obtain or 
perform any work, he must be considered 
not capable of nor available for work 


within the meaning of Section 27 (1) (b) 
of the Act. 


In this instance, the claimant’s physical 
condition is seriously impaired. Although 
he was employed under such disability, it is 
indicated in the employers’ statement that 
“they kept him on their payroll only as 
an act of more or less charity”, that “in 
fact, in their opinion, he was in no condition 
to work”. 

The claimant failed to support his con- 
tention that he “can satisfactorily do the 
work for which he made application” by 
any proof or medical evidence and the 
Court of Referees found unanimously that 
he was not capable of and available for 
work. 

On the facts before me, whilst the 
claimant is deserving every sympathy and 
consideration, I have no other alternative 
than to uphold the disqualification imposed 
by the Court of Referees which is in accord- 
ance with the intents and provisions of the 
Act. 

The Chairman of the Court of Referees 
raised the following question :— 


Is the Insurance Officer not stopped 
from saying that the claimant is not 
available for work when he accepted the 
claimant’s contributions as an insured 
person who was working, and whose 
services were not terminated by reason 
of disability, but by reason of the sale of 
the line of elevators? 


The answer is no, since the Insurance 
Officer has the opportunity and the duty 
to test the capability of an insured person, 
not during his period of employment, but 
only after he has filed a claim for benefit, 
when all the requirements of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act must be complied 
with. 
The appeal is dismissed. 


Unemployment Insurance Statistics 


November, 1948” 


Reports issued by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics state that during November, 
1948, 73,119 claims for Unemployment 
Insurance benefit were filed in local offices 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
‘sion, compared with 43,620 in October and 
47,372 during November, 1947. These totals 
include revised claims (numbering 6,693 in 
November, 5,516 in October and 4,987 in 
‘November, 1947) which are reconsiderations, 
for any reason, of existing claims. Thus, 


* See Tables E-1 to E-7. 





initial and renewal claims, representing 
mainly new cases of recorded unemploy- 
ment among insured persons, totalled 66,426 
in November, 1948, 38,104 in October and 
42,385 in November, 1947. Increases in the 
number of claims of all types in November 
as against October were reported in all 
provinces. 

Ordinary claims on the live unemploy- 
ment register at November 30, 1948, 
totalled 83,710 (62,806 male and 20,904 
female) compared with 55,384 (36,881 male 
and 18,503 female) at October 31, and 
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59,555 (42,756 male and 16,799 female) on 
November 30, 1947. As in the case of the 
number of claims filed, the number of 
ordinary live claims on the register in each 
province was greater at the end of 
November than at the end of October. 
Ordinary claims are those filed by persons 
who have separated from their former 
employment either permanently or on the 
basis of a temporary layoff. In addition 
there were 4,148 (3,264 male and 879 
female) “other claims” on the live unemploy- 
ment register at November 30 compared 
with 4,460 (3,487 male and 973 female) at 
October 31 and 2,913 (2,025 male and 888 
female) on November 30, 1947. These 
claims are filed largely by those who have 
been put on short-time at their places of 
employment. 

Those on the live register at November 
30, 1948, are also classified according to the 
number of days they have been contin- 
uously on the register since the last initial 
or renewal claim was filed. In arriving at 
the number of days in each case, an initial 
claim that immediately follows the termina- 
tion of a benefit year is ignored and 
non-working days such as Sundays are not 
counted. Short periods of casual employ- 
ment, generally being of less than one 
week’s duration, which do not result in 
filng a renewal claim are not considered 
as breaking the period on the register, 
while the days so employed are not 
counted as days on the register. (Table 
E-6.) 

A total of 63,408 claims was disposed 
of during November, 1948, including 342 
special requests not granted (that is requests 
for ante-dating, extension of the two-year 
period and dependency rate of benefit) and 
793 claims referred to courts of referees for 
further consideration. Of the remaining 
62,273 claims, 48,774 were considered 
entitled to benefit and 13,499 not entitled 
to benefit. 

Chief reasons given by insurance officers 
for considering claimants not entitled to 
benefit were: “insufficient contributions 
while in insurable employment” 5,564 cases, 
“voluntarily left employment without just 
cause” 3,745 cases, “refused an offer of work 
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or neglected an opportunity to work” 1,162 
cases, “not capable of and not available 
for work” 608 cases, “not unemployed” 558 
cases. 

During November, 1948, 64,960 persons 
received one or more benefit payments 
amounting to $2,283,383 for 1,106,864 com- 
pensated days compared with 50,454 bene- 
ficiaries who were paid $1,763,559 for 878,430 
compensated unemployed days in October 
and 45,106 beneficiaries paid $1,555,397 for 
813,780 compensated unemployed days 
during November, 1947. Thus, the average 
duration of the unemployment compensated 
was 17-0 in November, 17:4 days in October 
and 18-0 days during November, 1947. The 
average amount of benefit paid per bene- 
ficiary was $35.15 in November, $34.95 in 
October and $34.48 in November, 1947. The 
average amount of benefit paid per com- 
pensated day of unemployment was $2.06 in 
November, $2.01 in October and $1.91 in 
November, 1947. 

It should be noted in connection with 
the data on benefit payments that an 
amendment to the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act, effective October 4, 1948, increased 
the daily rate of benefit for those having 
a dependent. The per cent increases are 
not uniform throughout the range of bene- 
fit rates, ranging from nothing at the lowest 
rate to about 8 per cent on the highest 
rate. At the same time a new contribution 
class was added for those earning $34 or 
more a week with a higher contribution 
rate and correspondingly higher benefit. 
The full effect of this change will not, 
however, be apparent until May, 1949. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
the month ending November 30, 1948, 
showed 3,496,037 employees were issued with 
insurance books and had made contributions 
to the Unemployment Insurance Fund at 
one time or another since April 1, 1948, 
an increase of 72,567 since October 30, 1948. 


As at November 30, 1948, 211,054 
employers were registered representing an 
increase of 647 since October 30, 1948. 


WAGES, HOURS AND WORKING CONDITIONS 
IN THE PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION 
OF ELECTRIC CURRENT, OCTOBER 1947° 


Most of the 22,800 wage-earners employed in the electric 
current production and distribution systems whose returns 
were analysed in this article worked eight hours per day, 
six days per week. About one-half of the wage-earners 


were covered by some form of collective agreement. 


Rates 


reported for overtume work providing premium pay were 
time and one-half, double tume and double time and one- 
half. More than one-half the workers were in units which 
reported a paid vacation of two weeks after a year of 
service and 45 per cent received pay for nine observed 


statutory holidays. 


The index of wage rates in the industry 
was 54:8 per cent higher in 1947 than in 
1939 and 7-9 per cent higher than in 1946. 
On a percentage basis, annual gains were 
fairly uniform except for the 1940 increase 
and smaller increases in 1944 and 1945, 
which were the years of more rigid controls. 
The table below shows the index for the 
group based on rates in 1939 as 100, with 
the annual percentage increase in each year. 


Annual 

Percentage 
Year Index Increase 
MOBO eer eta’ 100.0 — 
1040 aia \..ckte es LOSeG Bie 
LOA saree eke ts: T1226 8.4 
Qa A eh od veoh 120.2 icc 
TOS ete ee eS 129.6 7.8 
POAT Reha 6 tile ost 132.5 Be2 
Lb te aay coe eer 134.4 1.4 
1946 ere ak es) 14335 6.8 
TOA eer Caps ahr s 154.8 7.9 





*The information in this article was prepared 
from data obtained in the general annual survey 
of wage rates and hours of labour for 1947, made 
by the Research and Statistics Branch of the 
Department of Labour. Employers were asked to 
report on certain conditions of work as well as to 
give, by occupation, their straight-time wage or 
salary rates or the average straight-time earnings 
of employees on piecework during the last pay 
period preceding October 1, 1947. 

Information on wage rates in 1947 was published 
in the Department’s Report No. 30, ‘‘Wage Rates 
and Hours of Labour in Canada, 1947”. A few 
industries have been analysed each month in the 
Lasour Gazerte since June 1948 with respect to both 
rates and working conditions in 1947; comparable 
data for 1946 on a number of other industries have 
been published monthly from July 1947 in the 
Lasor GAZETTE. 


In the Department’s annual report on 
“Wage Rates and Hours of Labour in 
Canada, 1947”, a table on page 69 shows 
average hourly wage rates as well as 
predominant ranges of rates, by province, 
for six selected occupations in the industry. 
Increases in 1947 over 1946 in the Canada 
average rates in these occupations ranged 
from three cents per hour for linemen to 
ten cents for electricians. Except in the 
case of meter readers, average rates were 
highest in British Columbia. 

This analysis covers information from 
both public and privately-owned systems. 
One hundred and seventy-nine returns were 
used, each applying to a “unit” of the 
industry engaged in either production or 
distribution of power, or both, in different 
general areas or specific localities. In 
several cases, a number of units are owned 
and operated by one system within a 
province. 

Table I indicates the distribution of 
employees and units of the industry by 
province or region across Canada which are 
covered in this analysis. Eighty per cent 
of the workers were employed in Quebec 
and Ontario. 

Of the 179 units, 107 employed less than 
50 workers each, accounting for 10 per cent 
of the total number of workers, and 15 
units, employing over 500 workers each, 
included 63 per cent of the total number 
of workers. 


Collective Agreements.—Ninety-nine of 
the units reported 11,600 workers under 
union agreements or agreements with 
employee associations. Forty of the units 
and 6,700 workers were covered by agree- 
ments with associations of employees. 
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Eleven national or international unions 
represented the employees covered by union 
agreements. Thirty-four units reported 
agreements with the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers (AFL-TLC), 
affecting 2,800 workers; three units reported 
agreements with the National Organization 
of Civic, Utility and Electrical Workers 
(CCL), covering 800 workers, and One Big 
Union was reported by four units, affecting 
200 workers. Another three units reported 
250 workers affected by agreements with 
directly chartered locals of the Canadian 
and Catholic Confederation of Labour and 
the remaining seven unions were each 
reported by one unit only. 


Standard Hours of Work, Tables II and 
HT, 
60 with only one unit employing 13 workers 





on the 60-hour schedule. Of the 179 units 
whose returns were analysed, 103 reported 
a 48-hour week, including three-quarters of 
the workers. Although one-third of the 
units were on a 44-hour week, they 
employed only 17 per cent of the workers. 

All but seven of the units worked a six- 
day week and these seven, on a 40-hour 
week, employed six per cent of the workers. 
On the basis of a six-day week, 100 of 
the units and 71 per cent of the employees 
worked a full day of eight to ten hours on 
Saturday and the remaining units reported 
working four to five hours. 


Overtime Rates of Pay, Table IV.— 
Most of the workers were in units report- 
ing a payment of time and one-half during 
the work week, either after daily or weekly 


TABLE I.—DISTRIBUTION OF UNITS AND EMPLOYEES IN THE ELECTRIC 
CURRENT PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION INDUSTRY, 1947 








iti : § 2 British 

ee Canada peoene Quebec | Ontario | Manitoba ieee Alberta C epee a 

Numpbermeok Unites ese. 179 16 46 56 10 14 18 19 
Employees: 

COM re kt Mice ieee Sate 6, 884 253 1,873 3,996 396 62 206 98 

Wage Earners 
Ce Pet ato itas Ghia ae eee 22,622 1,689 6, 504 11, 264 1,061 455 593 1,056 
OTA Le anne yee ony cared 20 3 41 113 25 8 9 
Do taliad ca persue, ee 29,710 1,945 8,418 15,373 1,482 525 808 1,159 





* Includes one unit in Prince Edward Island, nine in Nova Scotia and six in New Brunswick. 


TABLE IL.—STANDARD HOURS OF WORK IN THE ELECTRIC CURRENT 
PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION INDUSTRY, BY UNITS, 1947 








Maritime : . Saskat- British 
Standard Hours Canada |pyovin hae Quebec | Ontario | Manitoba ee Alberta Cainrapia 
Weekly 
AQ Pets Ree RE Nes ae ert sw SENS Zia PE as Aa | ane oe ee Oe eRe 5.3% chsed aed ata Aa 3 3 
AAR Se Spends tain n Relive 18 del. 60 33 10 a fese hg Aah Rese eee 13 1 16 
AGE ANGE Bet aise tihns Mavis cm, Ft gE Parana eb aie See Pee ae MR ere eee tel yates coeeccer| OE Renee 
CA ERIE Orne hisd Gein aerate eee 103 11 34 34 9 1 14 a ee 
DO ae Cestyegas Me MPA aber ie ty: UY a ear RR SV te eek, deri oROIOO Ae Ce cere PIR ee Mane re aes 
Be ea MW Aen ee etal We Ge Set 4 2 1) | Soe eea cee aia eter ae): te Gt ats rac ce ee 
GOs ee tee sind aah accra ean teretaiays Ue PIRES ese pI Re eter a AG ORSIE «, os 2 aay aoe PR rad [Ets cr nas | 
otal nits ee 179 16 46 56 10 14 18 19 
Daily 
Monday to Satur- 
Friday day 

8 ~ CM ise oes erie eae DL gea| ere cies eae cess sentra 3 a 
8 4 60 10 alee se  hestuareeeretciss: 13 1 16 
8 8 95 10 34 2G 9 1 14 Gy | PR epee 
83 4 to 53 4 Ul Reopen E Big seats ay csciel| (s ateoures ora bles Woke raysiegeaneo | reer oe 
83 43 ila Nh oe aaah PPR oh Ail Oe Barely Waee arapeye o-a| oe arabdhe Reeve csece yore ees 
83 42 SD alic Anmere earl abysere ete all ete era Wit | Ee aR sera ats mee IA Aree anal Mei oy Ip Seem) 
9 5 1 Ta Pas es an Haar eres LY ale aaa cise leben oicens atta Mcmarmabional esa aprasar 
9 9 4 2 ll (ule eye ae dW has RY oe (erat thers ae Lg ee ke 
10 10 D Petite eioce: tag] See apepaience st | 38 cin, Cae | ern certo | [pce a eee || Ore ae en 
otal’ Units:.e see 179 16 46 56 10 14 18 19 
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TABLE IIIl.—STANDARD HOURS OF WORK IN THE ELECTRIC CURRENT 
PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION INDUSTRY, BY NUMBER OF WORKERS, 1947* 











Standard Hours Canada |Maritime | Quebec | Ontario | Manitoba] Saskat- | Alberta | British 
Provinces chewan Columbia 
Weekly 
eA Sra ci oy bel aa a eee LATO tabla hoc, Gorton teeta eee BOT RA ar se edie ae 240 578 
NE Tas ae RES, AR Bp ED Ca AE 3, 823 281 1,952 TAO On| cones eae er 342 25 483 
o Mey SCY Yo Us We ee ae ge mh So al NN Ua Spa are are, el (Re so TLOSMM MEER tata Peracteitn etal ene. Siri Uncsee ec rte 
SRA Ee ts a cones aati te 16,917 1,120 4,408 9, 852 1,079 121 Sle il Peete cee 
LANG Se © cote) eae ears a AL DOs is eee alee whe Seer D RU REA aria ill SPER sea © aio Rceen accel acne aes 
bs Aa ae PN AA RE Ae a eS 470 291 Pi ecaeectes Sigal (Nis toon tatime te Io ee epe ees, 8 [ate iun riage mets 
GOR rae Onis Creme cert Sede bee SR, hn LOMA sapere NSBUA Neyer oan rin mer ke) ce Nhe A 2 he Noe, rik metre ias EWR E dey. dare 
Total Employees......| 22,826 1,692 6,545 LI Sia 1,086 463 602 1,061 
Daily 
Monday to Satur- 
Friday day 
8 - 7 UAT | aN Ae $e tee se ps ee oe SES || er sry debe RE ene Ss 240 578 
8 4 3, 823 281 1,952 TAQ Alb eso, hee 342 25 483 
8 8 15,697 1,050 4,408 8,702 1,079 121 SOU Cher eee 
84 4 to 53 Biwi SGM ADEE |S amare a TGS ARaI peeve ical ettets phe a mei latee ace ee, SEAM Pre ieee 
83 42 DOSE lariat Rte crete uta ean LF OS OMA nn rear I apaictsest cet yPe | me, wee tens CTR S er tatoo be 
83 4i ONE Pe atch Wh) RM MOT Ga Tees erence we Aen Mice or cailben an 1.47 ENE 
9 5 DAC 3 bad Ae 8, Sinead (Date Dagens DA Oi Mie he aro ol Ie ae (Ne ata a Niet RIS eel bel ALA Paes 
9 9 470 291 WI 2tO | See anata FMT |e ct RCRA Sl tos Vol usssce | ee Ret arenare 
10 10 LOM eet Lote Me aera ral eee ees ea oN emit imat omy Te ete cian we 
Total Employees...... 22,826 1,692 6,545 IES 7 1,086 463 602 1,061 


* Does not include office staff. 


TABLE IV._OVERTIME RATES OF PAY FOR WAGE EARNERS IN THE 
ELECTRIC CURRENT PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION INDUSTRY, 1947 


Norre.—In the case of three units, employing 138 workers, one reported 80 cents per hour and the other two, time 
off in lieu of overtime. ‘ 








After Daily Hours 


Se Sieve 5 ee a eee Only At ber 
Monday to Weekly Hours Sunday Holidays 
Overtime Rates by Region Friday Saturday 








No. of| No. of |No. of] No. of |No.of]| No. of |No.of| No. of |No. of; No. of 
Units|Workers| Units|Workers| Units|Workers} Units}Workers| Units}Workers 











‘hotaleUnitsiand Workers)... ence cee 15S e2i. 200 158) 218235 18 1,453 176 | 22,688 176 | 22,688 
Straight Time 

Canad awasien se ceme acon oe asae ostenian 26 1, 637 28 DOU al eva ie ahecstonon: 21 1, 406 18 1, 162 
Maritinve Provinces seem acc ce aceist: 3 705 3 ODI Fee crite ce ca eers 3 705 3 705 
Qucbec renee Mater te Gees ee nae 15 761 15 AG Ne ees |e ores ts 10 530 5 264 
ONEATIO! ee eee eee ook eek 4 129 6 1G Ons araeeeees [lance erences 4 129 6 151 
MSN EO Wain: mere tetas ohm eraae oer ere 3 18 3 aS al (Oo. caer Veer Be Be S 18 3 18 
Birabishs Columbiana nares: seracen ean. a 24 1 loa i ee bed ee Mei 1 24 1 24 

Time and One-Half* 

CANA ata iea woke aa tia ean hate Moai ea 112 | 18,910 106 | 18,623 18 1,453 67 6,118 50 6, 260 
Maritime sbrovanCesenvocses Gace s ee: 10 77 10 TEAS) A bees teed EN tee ee 4 174 4 4 
OugDEC ARM or AREER pais Gia mera aes 20 | 4,648 20 | 4,643 6 1, 104 205\te2s50t 10 2,240 
OntATIO NAL Oe ey teen made oe eee 44 | 10,999 40 | 10,796 4 157 26 2,658 18 3,059 
Manitobaeen(. shit not nacre yanen 2 726 2 He Oar alors | oes kaa Meee 1 201 1 201 
Saskatchewanweeccammeccme cairn: 12 416 11 400 2 47 2 169 2 141 
PAID ET baa eR Ato Ree ese ate ton Oe 10 352 9 284 5 142 0) 202 10 322 
Britis oi ollmbiaoy eee meen el aierae: 14 995 14 995 1 3 5 123 5 123 

Double Time 

Canada coe eek Alon Cpe oak ey 3 60 5 HAAS Wate ote | Sr ade 57 | 8,474 69 6,574 
VEST CLITA CUE O VANCES ae cecreh shay eres tases aay eas cores ah ceshahe ds AE Cervera epee aS Mic ete set ll acy ney 6 605 6 5 
CUE IDO Cee Gat Me Lee reaes erie ete otra Pol ac cechera' [di gcc zee ts’ || epee ae ee PE Rp | ede ie 2" ate ec eS 9 2,436 24 3,053 
Ontario By Mets posi Moen ete ar hae 1 24 1 Bat ie ae eal Wie ahs 15 | 3,468 13 ea 
LRT COTA ect eee Ee ee a ee hae See [lice sea [eta ae [een ge eee tet teats [irate cesetens 1 525 1 525 
Daskatohewailse ass cee Ceol aioe os ce tetert 1 UF hac Moved (eee Stl 11 274 11 274 
WAMU overeat ce Rae i AN eA h RRC TAU SG 0 Re] byes ela RR ae aes 1 eda Ace se ial tRomreetae © 4 258 3 138 
Britishi@olnmibig-sracmseecs teen 2 36 2 51005 kala ead ie ede ie 11 908 11 908 

Double Time and One-Half 

ANAC A ocr res Nearer ey eect Te Ol Grogs oc [lauamcdel eet] Meco ae eee cen easel kg Ce 2 1,165 13 6, 766 
OJ ees thes A glenn Sead bey ray weir exe CR RN Pa | Dm AUREIME S at [ea ache lo a al Drea a one Roe, ot 2 1,165 12 6,718 
ASKS tCHEWAIT ones Relics Wri, Sal See een at er aig cee heat | Mere ae eee ta ater [goad gel oi llareretceaiallasteicstelo chs 1 48 

No Overtime Information 
CANA her ee ote den en eee eee 17 628 19 745) Cahl tele RR [A 29 | 5,525 26 1, 926 





* Includes one plant with 64 workers paying time and one-quarter. 


TABLE V.—VACATIONS WITH PAY FOR WAGE EARNERS IN THE ELECTRIC 
Norr.—Of the 179 units covered by this survey two, 
ee 


Initial Vacation 





One Week Two Weeks Three Weeks 
Length of Service Required 
No. of | No. of No. of No. of No. of No. of 
Units Workers Units Workers Units Workers 
Eight Months and Under 
ECTIEYS (ee rarer pt yer Ment he AL ROE Pb 24 1, 633 1 620 it 129 
Maritime Provinces, 2.400 70 1 80 it 620 1 129 
CHODEE.S ter cee Guy ee ema eia Lone 2 Eby fhe, Beep Or a OB DAMON NG g 6 Cen 
CON TATIO GE eA a Tenet ts TiN once ne 2 oO ORE MAC HRS ete MMU oe ba eG ALBEE RA oS thal 
EVE ADIL Daa Grete ae eae A hoe tee 4 COUT Ey, Liar, Ci ash, ae, RCL RO enn, Lea 9 me eg 
PASKALCOOWEN: Sse ee oe can 1 7 | AR Rs AED Mle A PM es COM Rie Lio 
Alberta Goer, Ue ee ans eed 6 QO 2 Mate ees Bel nis 2. I eo eee me eee 
British. Columbian. hae eee es 8 Si) ys BUR Chur 9) GaRMneee Core a eterna eG Re ety he 
One Year 
ACAI ea. Shes Bee eee ae ee <o 7,135 65 12, 982 8 220 
Maritim. Provinces: ..o.n ace D 435 a BOS i eis oe ee ee ere 
HE DEG Sart oot eee ee 39 4,426 3 1 385p ce OF ees er ae 
ORUSTIO TA en ee eee ree 24 1,534 29 DSB, REA hc del eee ee eens 
Manitobaenc 0. cae sp ae teres 3 536 3 OLA Aer em ae mea ah 
Naskatchewani ecco weet. 2 149 3 74. 8 220 
PUL ats) gic Se te my cd Pen OR arr eS il 18 11 Oe Dien | arya pe | ee 
British Columbia <i: epee 1 37 9 isc 9 DY AER oi means NS 
Two Years 
CARAS Den Wh ee Ate hcl ae 1 13 2 1 See Wi eM cnn el ere ee 
Marine PrOv NGS aw. ki acetamide | some eee teeta Sees My aon caereneny Cane we Cie Peon a entice Oo 
Quechee ats ea ee Cee 1 LEE Sian Is Sarre Es MND ori ch PERMA 8 FMP Se OR ye 8 
WONGARIO Gs merse oe es are ee | a ce ae en | ee 1 PPLE AR ree Al es i oem 
Mata yO ee ios gia Be ole dual es tes eka ae es a ne el eg all |e 
Baska tebe wanes ai iowig are: caves re bas aR Las | eee ee nit thy Bete Oa yea ae ue ad 
PID OLGA cece ba.0 2 ae stuearsa oe wares om Ge ich | che Re MO ee ee ee ee 
Britisth Coli Dink koa sees eel poke eae | ie ee il gid ene hee alaeeral Wh Ai oo Sel 
Five Years 
Canada Mirai) SRVA SAGh one SHULL UE Set eg: PREIS eee el oer he al aa Aah | a 
QUBDOG i 220 nea ab at db emer ele, eclenta Co Ok, ee ey cee ee i eeageeen) GN, 1, eae 
OnGanio ie i) sin Ne UE Dl tical oh Ae ee ILS AS IO ML iets DMO OTR Ey Sr el em alin 
British Colum diag. tendo S oul ea al fe), Ges eee one Cee eed Ne CT Weg eae, 
10 to 25 Years 

Canada I a> Pot couch. dog hanes eter Al ORES Mus 2) htt Nell ote ye ae Oe o's on 
CER OC Tt Ae Sahai Mee cach depts |e dei cee Reb eh guint ae | Sn Ob ea a |e 
OMIGAPIOS 17) chan cesta, obras aausraM la MR aan ane Baie ao rae eine tee cca eam | Rm Ln ee 
NEARIVODE «puters fica hd Cm este cil comical ae cic Uae |e amma Meme tee * Tt gl eee 
Seskniche wath sc (htc d Geel aaniael cba ee OMe OR eel Ve Mant net Daten nue nt s/o) tl ne amen oe 
AND Orta 25 Sis. Cinsig atin aa Owns Our elec Mita) Cp eee ee i ge adh nae 
British: Columbilad ss vite 27a thee Pak ee whl eee aca ots em a ae | ee 5, a 
SOCRIGS. Cee ee eee 100 8,871 68 TS 7017, 9 349 





(1) Includes three units with 181 workers requiring three years’ service. 

(2?) One unit with 15 employees required four years’ service. 

(3) Two units required ten years of service. 

(*) Fourteen units required 15 years of service; four required ten years; another, 20; two, 21; and 
sixteen, 25 years. 
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CURRENT PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION INDUSTRY, 1947 


employing 79 workers, did not report vacations with pay. 


See a 
SSS SSS 


Maximum Vacation 





One Week Two Weeks Three Weeks 
Length of Service Required | 
No. of No. of No. of No. of No. of No. of 


Units Workers Units Workers Units Workers 





Eight Months and Under 


Cri 7s Cg Wee bp OA ORS RAD, Se RST gt ong Ree Senor aed een thee et a 3 157 1 129 
Wi ragninetss | wonistloconoce aloo bao cal babe Gnondllns ooo 5 oe! el dpacoone o nmeo oer 1 129 
Cheese eee anise, Te ena te eis ohne ol cise Camis Sete tne eo ae eof Raters oats lelegen ont ete 
VAT ee ed es Lit re ok | lace aes ts CLS chasis Dia Weha eatar ale Qroeelltavatehs ede calg trail shadea i ea oahela 
NEAT BONO ene re ey ce pedicles c ococe cakatit es inoueenaiaeeeens 3 IS) Galle Ce cheats aS EA oe ete epee 
a caw Tee ee Lee ee Hae me 6 bo [IIE ee eleva Charts sco Parsi Oa Sies fist seselais. cue Reel gear eat iia S1¢ 
PA ea, We a een oh tea Oh Bary, tee ek I ce eee ete seers Grates’ s)Medoc tein 'els ele hris, 2 ate iat Male ) Be wae dey 
Merrily CoOL bie) tee ee AON es hale aca We wee teem hernia SSS Shar oh crow [labationa ala ld nicl See WEI » Pipa aces ae 

One Year 

@Manndate dee seen Wet Tell ae hte 12 646 52 4,362 10 860 
Mia nitiame pero wines sn sete ere ner 1 253 i 403 1 620 
CMIGOC sae W nee codec Gib © cies aku 6 264 5 PS oN Bane Caceres 
OntaniOnen sas cee ae toes 4 92 16 AsV NOMA A OLAS 8 re mere le Per i 
NE aaah GOD eee ee Ne ca cace Pee eeesnelleeraiicf sees suatal|  oteitepeeepenens 3 2a Cal ean MRM ET tA meta 
SPST GH ral AVENE Nile a Sigacs Actin oust Be SiGe [core NARNONal hans cscie oat 3 74 9 240 
BANE NOTE ES eRe an es eae ee El oliee tye, alist sos | roa teeta ees 6 1G fae | Cape een AR eee aS. 
Britishne@olumbtaaerersaeae cei 1 on 12 SOS meee oe kala aber ee & 

Two Years 

GANA ee POTS al aes hh an fA le ean 23 (1) 913 1 28 
Wikeyaniuanys: [Ron INGOs oon Oates ooallom bane octal (omens o7d-do6t 5 ASAT S| We Bet 2 oat. FeAl (ead iY on ane A 
LC ok Ss 2 a eta Albi Br oe oe dar Seen os Vera am eee Pe eR hr 5 717 ai Se ee aT lb bn ca Pre 
COREA Oe Fh hn ee aes Fetoioe eis ote Koved Sum 9 BOOTED Misia Aria eae alata 5 
INES TIO ote ine ww oe tees coe OREN so roar [cies OER card (RAMEN ceo orci Dy Dds Gi cc eee ee tee ee an ackers 
Sys clbeay HOU AVN UREN ING, ool st al ee mite Seed Ie saeen tee RMR oat gee locos cal Pp voip eh Saar ea | Perea een eeeeac 1 28 
cf NV B25 mee OM cai Bye 1 ANRInT AD cre DO (SIP on A ART ear 1 ASie rl eeere eee Nee eros epee 
1B yerh tedekd Crolkinany ents vars «cle ee yas cecrcuaR tA chal RCo eaaeH On Beer oN Go 1 13 | NR Segre one eer bate 

Five Years 

CCL ae re ire ts eile ho. we Palen fu niaaeer Rete 32(2) 3, 286 4 184 
PTO S Cre tee tn ie atone a ete Sis (atone | crave ooh armart aks 26 GS OGb) ete Naas igh ote ema 
(OV 1:1 © Mae ee rR ariel sauy cranes | Ae seeks Meee 6 DANS Wad Pale, ee ee Halen emai Cameos 
British Columplansemerc seer ACs [et aera | Cane creates far etve lens, .fewems 4 184 

LOMtOm be Ceans 

Pest este Pe ie UE rey 0) Lal ear ak ape rahe PG een PPE Cy fe on 2(3) 89 37 (4) 12,093 
CIO er ec cette | ks oe drs, | GA oreo seateier er sul Ocho tigre.s ae * 3 897 
ONT GAT: 1 Oe eee ee Reto oe tat cteeem Spat Soak Nearer aie 2 89 19 10,030 
IN Treen GOs a eee ere on eee we re rte ees © | pe eeeure rairatctay | Stat ene teropecen'|tep ee ravere tore) ae , 604 
iret Pas ONY CIT Govt ies AE acest dede © lin Sones ov ot ora ee en Pall erate else eselaiaifis saateltene Sanya 1 121 
oI NU SYS ee ee RG SRS BO el an ee eer Ree et ook een Ae a en | eater recat itil 417 
Ayala Crolhonnel ney eo Gchbis wl ees oetkolladeion co hacullabe boc 0 dod anans Adios meagan ome 1 24 

(Ota Saree eee ac ear ee: 1 646 103 8,807 53 13, 294 
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hours had been worked; a few reported a 
rate of double time after daily hours. 

Although more units reported time and 
one-half for overtime on Sunday, there were 
considerably more workers in units paying 
double time. Two units paid double time 
and one-half. 

A rate of time and one-half, double time 
or double time and one-half for overtime on 
observed statutory holidays was reported 
by 132 units. They included 86 per cent 
of the total employment covered and 30 
per cent of all the workers were on double 
time and one-half. 

In the case of 13 units included under a 
straight time rate for all but holiday over- 
time in Table IV, the rate refers to workers 
other than maintenance crews who are paid 
time and one-half. One of these units 
reported that double time was paid after 
the first four hours of overtime. 

- Under the time and one-half rate, 13 of 
the units reported double time after the 
first four to eleven hours of overtime; two 


paid double time after 10 p.m., one of these 
paying this same rate after 5 p.m. on 
Saturday. Another three units reported 
double time for overtime after midnight. 


Vacations with Pay, Table V.—Although 
more units reported an initial vacation of 
one week, there were more workers in units 
giving two weeks, usually after one year 
of service. 

Similarly, although more units reported a 
maximum vacation of two weeks, there were 
more workers in those units with a 
maximum vacation of three weeks, but this 
was usually after a service of 10 to 25 years. 


Statutory Holidays, Table WI.—The 
great majority of units reported paying for 
two or more observed statutory holidays 
and two-thirds of the workers were in units 
who paid for seven to twelve holidays. 
There were about 4,000 workers in the units 
either observing no statutory holidays or 
observing between four and eleven but 
paying for none. 





TABLE VI.-STATUTORY HOLIDAYS FOR WORKERS IN THE ELECTRIC 
CURRENT PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION INDUSTRY, 1947 


Nore.—Six units, employing 224 workers, observed no statutory holidays. 
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An analysis of the current employment situation prepared by the Research and Statistics 
Branch, Department of Labour, on the basis of returns from the National Employment 
Service, reports from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and other official information. 


CURRENT 


EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS 


Exceptional employment records were attained during 1948. 
Employment and wages both showed large and steady gains 


during the year. 


Seasonal influences had brought about 


the usual surplus of unskilled workers during December, 


particularly in British Columbia and Quebec. 


The supply 


of tradesmen, however, still fell short of demand in many 
occupations. On the whole, the employment situation indi- 
cated a fairly even balance between workers and jobs by 


the end of 1948. 


The month of December, 1948, closed a 
very favourable year in the field of Cana- 
dian employment. The labour force over 
the year had expanded by some _ 100,000 
persons. Continued buoyancy in_ the 
economy and the necessary degree of labour 
mobility had kept unemployment, other 
than seasonal, at a very low level. Long- 
standing shortages of workers in mining and 
agriculture had been greatly eased by 
immigration. Wages, too, showed steady 
improvement, especially during the last 
quarter of the year. 

Of particular interest was the fact that 
these wage boosts were largely brought 
about by peaceful labour-management nego- 
tiations. Time lost through strikes in 1948 
was only one-third that of the previous 
year. 

Employment during December, however, 
was affected by usual seasonal influences. 
Agriculture, construction, and transportation 
had released many of their workers for the 
winter months. On the other hand, logging, 
which formerly had provided jobs for many 
of these workers, was operating at a much 
lower level and employment accordingly 
had declined. The net result was that a 
surplus of unskilled workers was developing. 
The extent of the surplus varied with the 
climatic conditions of the region, with 
British Columbia, Quebec, and the Prairies 
particularly affected. Other classes of 
workers, especially clerical, who were seek- 
ing jobs at this time were also faced with 
somewhat stiffer competition. Generally, 
however, tradesmen and _ fully-qualified 
workers were able to obtain jobs without 
serious difficulty. In the industrial field, 
employers were still recruiting abroad for 
skilled workers. 


A better balance. now appears to exist 
between the demand for and the supply of 
labour. Very few large pockets of labour 
shortage currently prevail while labour 
surpluses are largely temporary and propor- 
tionately small. This return to normalcy 
is reflected in many current developments 
in the employment market. Among these 
is the decided drop in labour turnover, the 
greater selectivity in employers’ hiring, and 
the tendency for more job-seekers to use 
the facilities of the Employment Service 
and to claim unemployment insurance. 


Agriculture 


Farming operations were seasonally slack 
during December and any demand for help 
which did arise was quickly met. A few 
orders remained on file at employment 
offices but low wages deterred placements. 
Farmers were now waiting until the spring 
months to take on additional help, with 
many expecting to hire immigrants slated 
to arrive in 1949. 

During the early part of December, the 
Dominion-Provincial. Farm Labour Confer- 
ence met in Ottawa to discuss agricultural 
labour plans for the 1949 season. Generally, 
the Conference agreed it will be necessary 
to supplement the farm labour force by a 
continuation of the present policies of 
immigration and by the direction of avail- 
able local labour supplies into the industry 
during the harvest period. The principal 
groups of farm immigrants will be much 
the same as in 1948. Dutch farmers and 
Displaced Persons will enter under organ- 
ized programs; immigrants from Great 
Britain will come independently. The Con- 
ference felt that immigration had been the 
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vital factor in easing the acute shortage of 
help which developed in Ontario early in 
the year. 


Non-Agricultural Industry 


The peak records attained in industrial 
production during 1948 demonstrated the 
high level of activity in the Canadian 


economy. The expansion in_ industrial 
production had gained momentum as the 
year advanced. By the month of October, 
the volume was running four per cent above 
that of 1947. The preliminary index at that 
time stood at 187-4 (base 1935-39=100). 
General industrial peace was an important 
factor in the high production level main- 
tained this year. 


EMPLOYMENT TRENDS IN CANADIAN INDUSTRIES, 1939 TO 1948 
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Industrial employment was still on the 
uptrend during October although the rate 
of increase had levelled off considerably. 
The index of employment in the eight 
leading industries stood at 203-5 (base 
1926=100) at November 1, as compared 
with 203-3 and 197-8 one month and one 
year before, respectively. 

The levelling off of the rise in the cost 
of living and continued wage increases had 
considerably improved the level of real 
wages in the manufacturing industry. At 
the beginning of November, the index of 
real wages for this industry stood at 105-5 
(av. 1946=100). 


Most of the logging camps in Eastern 
Canada had finished their year’s cut by the 
end of December; last year, cutting con- 
tinued until late January or early February. 
Hauling had begun in some areas while 
other companies were waiting for sufficient 
snow to begin skidding operations. Very 
few job openings, and a low turnover of 
labour were reported during December. 
Labour demand during the month was 
readily met with surpluses of men appearing 
in some areas. 

In British Columbia, a number of factors 
combined to produce a low level of logging 
activity during the month of December. 
The effect of the seasonal decline, normal 
in this month, was accentuated by poor 
weather conditions. Heavy snows and low 
temperatures prevented work, especially in 
smaller camps. Many operators closed for 
the Christmas holiday season and will not 
re-open until spring. Uncertain market 
conditions were also a restraining factor on 
employment. 

The post-war labour shortage in the 
mining industry appeared to be over by 
the end of 1948. Most mines, both coal 
and metallic ore, reported adequate staffs. 
A few mines could still use more men and 
experienced miners were usually taken on 
readily, but the labour supply was regarded 
as the most satisfactory for some years. 
Several factors contributed to this improved 
situation; first, a slackening demand in 
other industries, particularly logging, had 
made more workers available for mining; 
second, with a number of strip and placer 
mines closed down during December, these 
workers were seeking other jobs; third, 
labour turnover was sharply reduced. 

Employment in mining as a whole during 
~ 1948 was estimated to be five per cent 
higher than in the previous year. During 
the first ten months of the year, produc- 
tion of all leading minerals except lead was 
above the 1947 level. A preliminary esti- 


mate of the value of mineral production in 
Canada in 1948 placed the figure at $806-2 
million, an all-time record. 


Hiring activity was slow in the 
manufacturing industries during December 
although a number of Ontario firms re-hired 


. Staff because of improved power supplies. 


Regular seasonal lay-offs took place in 
meat-packing plants and other food pro- 
cessing firms. Some plants were closed for 
re-tooling and overhauling of machinery but 
will open early in the new year. 

Steel shortages continued to prevent 
employment expansion in numerous indus- 
tries and in some cases caused temporary 
lay-offs. Nevertheless, materials in general 
were in better supply than at this time last 
year. 

Employment in manufacturing during the 
year continued its post-war expansion. The 
labour force in the industry reached a peak 
of 1,300,000, or an estimated 3 per cent 
above the 1947 level. Earnings increased 
correspondingly over the year. At the 
beginning of November, average weekly 
earnings in manufacturing were about $43 
as compared with $39 at the beginning of 
1948. Wage increases were granted with 
relatively little strike action. The largest 
single strike during the year, in the auto 
parts manufacturing plant in St. Catharines, 
involved, 2,500 workers and lasted for three 
and one-half months. 


When winter weather arrived in December, 
construction began its seasonal downtrend. 
Many rough carpenters and _ outside 
labourers were released but inside workers 
will be employed throughout the winter. 
However, despite the high degree of winter 
activity, the seasonal lull was expected to 
throw a larger than usual number tempor- 
arily out of work. This was because of the 
exceptionally high level of employment 
attained this year; at the beginning of 
September, approximately 40,000 more 
workers were employed than in 1947. The 
outlook for the industry for the coming 
year continues bright. 


With trade establishments at the height 
of seasonal activity during December, many 
persons secured temporary sales _ jobs. 
Labour demand seemed fairly well balanced 
with the supply of workers. Students again 
were the chief source of labour. Most of 
the extra workers were laid off directly after 
Christmas although some were retained for 
inventory work. 

The dollar value of pre-Christmas sales 
in department stores was well above last 
year’s level in all regions where information 
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was available. The Maritime region partic- 
ularly showed a distinct improvement over 
the year. Although much of the general 
advance represented increases in prices, it 
would appear that a larger volume of goods 
was being sold in the department stores this 
year. 


In many of the service establishments, 
labour supply was nearing demand during 
the month of December. The industry was 
also benefiting from reduced labour turn- 
over, especially in restaurants, hotels, and 
laundries. Strong labour requirements, 
however, persisted in the domestic service 
group with orders at employment offices 
even larger than at this time last year. 
This situation developed despite the absorp- 
tion of 7,000 girls and 250 married couples 
from Displaced Persons camps. Consider- 
able dormant demand has been awakened 
by the promise of further immigration into 
this field. Casual day workers for house- 
hold employment have been in _ better 
supply; many localities report requirements 
can be filled now with relatively little 
difficulty. 

The service industry stands second only to 
manufacturing in the number of jobs 
provided for Canadian non-agricultural 
workers. At the beginning of September, 
employment in the service industry totalled 
828,000. The composition of the working 
force within the industry was as follows: 
personal service, 284,000 . (34%); govern- 
ment service, 251,000 (30%); community 
and public service, 213,000 (26%); business 
service, 51,000 (6%); and_ recreational 
service, 29,000 (4%). 


Employment Service Activities 


A heavier than usual registration of 
applicants took place during December, a 
month which previously has been one of the 
quietest at employment offices. As a result, 
unplaced applicants totalled 187,000 at the 
end of December, an increase of 45,000 over 
last year. The yearly increase was partially 
due to the greater number of jobless 
workers, particularly in logging and con- 
struction. Fewer winter jobs had been 
provided in the logging industry this year. 
Also, construction having employed 40,000 
additional workers in 1948 necessarily threw 
many more workers into the labour market 
during the off-season. 

However, there were several other factors 
which perhaps contributed more to the 
substantial rise in unplaced applicants over 
the year. Many persons were registering 
at employment offices immediately upon 
cessation of employment because of the 
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high living costs; formerly they had found 
jobs on their own during December or 
postponed job-hunting until the new year. 
Moreover, with eligibility widened for 
unemployment insurance and more job- 
seekers acquainted with the provision for 
a period of “waiting days”, many were 
filing claims for benefits and registering for 
employment without delay. It would 
appear that generally more persons were 
using the facilities of the Employment 
Service than in former years. 

Placement activity had fallen off appre- 
ciably during the month. Registrations 
continued to be predominantly in the 
unskilled field or among partially qualified 
workers. The majority of these persons 
had been released from the seasonally- 
inactive industries where demand was now 
negligible. Even in logging, where activity 
was at its yearly peak, requirements were 
small. This temporary lull, however, would 
begin to break by early March. In the 
women’s field, more jobs were available 
during December with the upswing in 
Christmas trade; a considerable number of 
women workers who had been on file for 
some time were placed in the temporary 
openings. 

Demand for skilled men in various 
occupations persisted through the seasonal 
decline. A number of orders were still in 
clearance since no local workers were avail- 
able; in some instances, orders were being 
circulated as far as Great Britain. 

Claims for unemployment insurance 
continued to increase. At the end of 
November, there were 84,000 ordinary 
claimants signing the unemployment insur- 
ance register. During the month, 65,000 
persons had received one or more benefits, 
the average duration of the payment being 
17 days while the average amount paid 
each beneficiary totalled $35.15. 


Regional Analysis 


In the Maritime region, the seasonal 
decline in employment continued during 
December but conditions still compared 
favourably with those of last year. The 
usual quota of seasonal workers had not 
been absorbed in the logging industry this 
year because of the weak market for lumber. 
Nevertheless, improved employment condi- 
tions elsewhere had eased the situation, 
and applications at employment offices had 
not increased noticeably over the year. 

Construction activity held up remarkably 
well throughout the region owing to unusu- 
ally mild weather during December. Since 
many contractors had arranged for a large 
volume of inside work to be done during 


the winter, employment had been main- 
tained for skilled men. Indeed, in Halifax, 
some difficulty had arisen in filling the 
demand for such workers. 

Waterfront employment was expanding 
rapidly with the start of what promised to 
be a good winter season. Halifax long- 
shoremen obtained a new agreement grant- 
ing a wage boost of 13 cents per hour. 
With the closing of the port of Montreal, 
all cargoes would be shipped through 
Halifax and Saint John for the remainder 
of the winter. Shipbuilding employment 
continued steady. The Halifax yards were 
busy with an Argentine contract; other 
contracts were on hand to sustain employ- 
ment when this order was completed. 


Employment conditions in the Quebec 
region were reaching their seasonal low by 
the end of December. The smaller logging 
cut this year had materially affected the 
current employment situation and applica- 
tions at employment offices were substan- 
tially higher than one year before. Despite 
this, total employment had shown a gain 
over the year. The labour force had 
expanded appreciably in the Quebec region 
during 1948. All main industry groups 
particularly textiles, trade, and mining, had 
taken on additional workers. 

Woods operations had _ passed their 
seasonal peak by the holiday period and 
cutting had been completed in most camps. 
It was expected that the current logging 
season would be the shortest in recent years. 
The demand for Canadian woodsmen for 
United States camps was about 2,000 less 
than in 1947. Ample labour was available 
to meet demand. 

A number of manufacturing plants took 
advantage of the holiday season to suspend 
operations, either for annual vacations or 
for adjusting production schedules and over- 
hauling machinery. Many of the workers 
who were thus temporarily released had 
registered for jobs at the Employment 
Service. Textile mills and furniture 
factories were operating at capacity and 
expansion was anticipated shortly in the 
electrical goods industry. Shortages of raw 
materials affected the output of heavy 
industries, although production was at or 
near capacity. 


In keeping with the general trend, the 
Ontario region saw a further deterioration 
in the seasonal segment of employment 
during December. Nevertheless, mild 
weather had mitigated the downtrend in 
construction employment and a large 
amount of building was still underway. 
The hydro power cut-offs ended during the 
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month and no further restrictions were 
expected during the winter. Factory 
workers were recalled to their jobs where 
lay-offs had been in effect, but irregular 
work-shifts continued as a power-saving 
device. 

Temporary lay-offs for inventory and 
other seasonal reasons occurred in all sec- 
tions of the region. There were 3,000 auto 
workers laid off in Oshawa and 1,500 in 
Windsor, in addition to smaller lay-offs in 
other plants. In most cases, employment 
was expected to be resumed in January or 
February. The export market had weak- 
ened for a number of industries, such as 
automobile parts and flour milling, but 
employment had not been greatly affected. 
In contrast, the. outlook was bright for 
heavy iron industries; in the furniture and 
paper industries, expansion was being 
planned for 1949. 

Base metal mining was in a very favour- 
able position by the end of the year. 
Rising world demand, higher prices, and the 
expectation of continued government stock- 
piling during the coming year made the 
outlook bright. The mines were well staffed 
and labour turnover had been greatly 
reduced. 


In the Prairie region, winter employment 
conditions were fully in force by the end of 
December and seasonal unemployment had 
begun to develop. Nevertheless, the region 
had experienced the highest level of 
employment in its history during the 
summer, and unemployment still was 
proportionately low. The increase during 
December was the normal result of year-end 
lay-offs in industries such as trade, meat- 
packing, and construction. Because of the 
large overall expansion in construction 
employment this year, a proportionately 
large number had been displaced in the 
off-season. Lower logging activity, at the 
same time, had lessened the number of 
winter jobs available. 

Seasonal lay-offs in packing plants had 
started, affecting many married women and 
farmers who had been hired at peak 
activity. Uncertainties in both market con- 
ditions and the supply of livestock had 
made the employment future difficult to 
discern. 

- Building activity continued during 
December and tradesmen generally were 
fully employed. Shortages of structural 
steel affected work on several projects. 
However, a busy year for construction is 
forecast for 1949. All production schedules 
were being maintained in the logging 
industry and labour turnover was extremely 
low. Employment in coal mining was high 
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despite the strike in the Edmonton and 
Estevan areas. Shortages of box cars, 
however, had resulted in some lay-offs. 


In the Pacific region, the seasonal nature 
of the main industries always poses a 
problem at this time. Despite the fact that 
general employment had expanded appre- 
ciably during the year, by December condi- 
tions were not favourable. Heavy snowfalls 
throughout the region seriously affected all 
types of outside employment. Also, with 
the rapidly growing population it was very 
difficult to find jobs for all those currently 
looking for work. 

The tremendous expansion in logging 
employment which has taken place during 
recent years now appears to be levelling off. 
Many of the smaller operators were 
beginning to retire from the field. Declining 
export markets, heavy log inventories, 


PRICES AND THE COST OF 


Cost-of-Living Index 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost- 
of-living index fell from 159:6 to 158-9 
between November 1 and December 1, 1948. 
All group indexes except that for foods 
were elther fractionally higher or unchanged, 
but an unusually sharp decrease occurred 
in the price of eggs and there were moderate 
reductions among meats, vegetables and 
fruits. This was the first decline of any 
consequence in the cost-of-living index since 
September, 1945. The food index dropped 
from 204-7 to 202-0 between November 1 
and December 1. The rent index advanced 
from 121-0 to 121-7, representing the net 
change between September and December. 
During November, fuel and light moved 
from 129-0 to 129-1, and home furnishings 
and services from 166-0 to 166-2. The two 
other budget group indexes remained 
unchanged, clothing at 181-5 and miscel- 
laneous items at 124-6. 

From August, 19389 to December 1, 1948, 
the increase in the cost-of-living index was 
57°6 per cent. 


Cost of Living in Eight Cities 


Cost-of-living indexes for the eight 
regional cities all registered recessions 
between November 1 and December 1, 1948. 
Substantial declines in egg prices along with 
lesser reductions in meats, vegetables and 
fruits were almost entirely responsible for 
this movement. Budget groups other than 





*See Tables F-1 to F-6. 
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lessening demand for lower grade logs, and 
the severe, though temporary, drop in the 
cedar shingle market were contributing 
factors in the current trend. Deep snow 
conditions during December forced early 
closure of many camps, a large number of 
which will not re-open for several months. 
The construction industry ended its most 
successful year to date with a volume of 
work amounting to about $85 million. The 
work was spread over most of the region, 
and about 70 per cent more was com- 
pleted than in 1947. The prospects for 
1949 appeared very good and estimates 
placed the 1949 volume at over $100 million. 
Many large concerns, among which were 
pulp and paper plants and base metal mines, 
had announced extensive building programs 
for the coming year. These will provide 
for a further expansion in employment. 


LIVING” 


foods recorded relatively minor changes 
during the month under review. Composite 
index declines between November 1 and 
December 1, 1948, were as follows: Halifax 
1-2 to 150-8; Saint John 0:7 to 155-5; 
Montreal 1:0 to 161-5; Toronto 0-7 to 
154-5; Winnipeg 0-8 to 152-2; Saskatoon 
0-7 to 161-6; Edmonton 0-6 to 153-6 and 
Vancouver 0:3 to 160°8. 


Wholesale Prices, November, 1948 


The general index of wholesale prices 
rose 0-5 points to 159-7 (base 1926=100) 
between October and November, 1948, 
although several component group indexes 
declined. Non-ferrous metals rose 4:3 
points to 164-2 supported by further in- 
creases in lead, zinc, solder and antimony 
which overbalanced weakness in silver. An 
increase of 0:9 to 1389:9 in vegetable 
products reflected a firmer tone for oats, 
barley, flue-cured tobacco, oranges and 
lemons. These outweighed declines in corn 
meal, potatoes and soybean oil. Higher 
prices for pig iron, steel billets and cast 
iron pipe advanced the iron products group 
0-8 to 166-1 while an increase of the same 
amount in the chemical products group 
brought the index to 127-0. This movement 
reflected strength in red and white lead and 
fertilizer material prices. The textile group 
increased 0-7 to 161-4 due to firmer quota- 
tions for raw wool, wool blankets and 
woollen cloth. Declines were registered by 
three groups. Animal products fell 1-0 to 
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176:5 when recessions in fresh and prepared 
meats and eggs overbalanced strength in 
hides. Non-metallic minerals moved down 
0-3 to 1387-0 due to a drop in coal tar, 
while a decline of 0:1 to 193-7 in the wood 
products group was due to an easier tone 
for bleached wood pulp. 

Canadian farm product prices at wholesale 
rose 0:7 to 143-6 between October and 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS* 


Canada, December, 1948 


During 1948 the loss of time due to 
industrial disputes resulting in work 
stoppages was little more than one-third 
the loss during 1947 and was one-fifth of 
that in 1946, the peak year. The number 
of strikes and lockouts in 1948 and the 
number of workers involved are the lowest 
recorded for any year since 1939. Prelim- 
inary figures for 1948 show 148 strikes and 
lockouts, involving 41,234 workers, with a 
time loss of 898,405 man-working days, as 
compared with 236 strikes and lockouts in 
1947, with 104,120 workers involved and a 
time loss of 2,897,340 days. In 1946 there 
were 228 strikes and lockouts, with 139,474 
workers involved and a time loss of 
4,516,393 days. 

In 1948 about 60 per cent of the idleness 
resulted from three strikes, involving coal 
miners in Alberta and British Columbia, 
automotive parts factory workers at St. 
Catharines, Ont., and furniture factory 
workers in various centres in Quebec. Again 
demands for increased wages, often linked 
‘with questions involving unionism, was a 
predominant cause, resulting in about 85 
per cent of the total time lost during the 
year. 

The month of December, 1948, followed 
the usual trend at this season of the year. 
Only four strikes commenced during the 
month and a total of 11 were in existence, 
involving 2,481 workers, with a time loss 
of 18,939 days, as compared with 20 strikes 
in November, 1948, with 3,307 workers 
involved, and a time loss of 16,000 days. 
In December, 1947, there were 15 strikes, 
with 3,387 workers involved and a time loss 
of 22,259 days. During the month under 
review almost half the time loss was caused 
by two strikes in the construction industry, 
one of electricians, helpers and apprentices 
and the other of carpenters, both at 
Victoria, B.C. 
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November supported by strength in field 
products. An index for this series rose 1-1 
to 117°9 when firmer prices for oats, 
barley and flue-cured tobacco overbalanced 
decreases in potatoes and onions. The 
animal products index was unchanged at 
186-7 when an increase in fluid milk prices 
balanced narrow declines in livestock and 
eggs. 


Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in 1948 was -10 per cent of the 
estimated working time, as compared with 
-26 per cent in 1947 and -50 per cent in 
1946; -02 per cent in December, 1948; -02 
per cent in November, 1948; and -03 per 
cent in December, 1947. 

Of the 11 strikes recorded for December, 
1948, two were settled in favour of the 
workers, two in favour of the employer, 
two were compromise settlements and one 
was indefinite in result, work being resumed 
pending final settlement. At the end of the 
year four strikes were recorded as unter- 
minated, namely: strip coal miners, Bienfait- 
Estevan Field, Sask.; textile factory workers 
at St. Johns, P.Q.; electricians, helpers and 
apprentices at Victoria, B.C.; and cleaners 
and dyers, Vancouver, B.C. 

The record does not include minor 
strikes such as are defined in another para- 
graph nor does it include strikes about 
which information has been received indi- 
cating that employment conditions are no 
longer affected but which the unions con- 
cerned have not declared terminated. 
Strikes of this nature which are still in 
progress are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, 
Man., which commenced on November 8, 
1945, and at Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., 
Edmonton, Alta., and Vancouver, B.C., on 


‘ May 30, 1946; soft drink factory workers 


at Edmonton, Alta., December 1, 1947; 
printing pressmen at Toronto, Ont., Decem- 
ber 15, 1947; costume jewellery factory 
workers at Toronto, Ont., April 29, 1948; 
coal miners, Edmonton District, Alta., 
January 13, 1948; and seamen, Great Lakes 
and St. Lawrence River, June 6, 1948. 





* See Tables G-1 and G-2. 


Great Britain and other Countries | 


The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the Lasour Gazerre from month 
to month. Statistics given in the annual 
review, issued as a supplement to the 
Lasour Gazerte for April, 1948, and in this 
article are taken from the government 
publications of the countries concerned. 


Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages beginning 
in October, 1948, was 147 and 10 were still 
in progress from the previous month, 
making a total of 157 during the month. 
In all stoppages of work in progress in the 
period there were 18,300 workers involved 
and a time loss of 51,000 working days was 
caused. 


Of the 147 stoppages which began during 
October, 10 arose out of demands for 
advances in wages; 52 over other wage 
questions; six on questions as to working 
hours; 21 on questions respecting the 
employment of particular classes or persons; 
53 on other questions respecting working 
arrangements; four were on questions of 
trade union principle; and one stoppage was 
in support of workers involved in another 
dispute. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for November, 1948, 
show 200 strikes and lockouts beginning in 
the month, in which 90,000 workers were 


involved. The time loss for all strikes and 


lockouts in progress during the month was 
1,900,000 man-days. Corresponding figures 
for October, 1948, are 240 strikes and lock- 
outs, involving 110,000 workers, with a time 
loss of 2,000,000 days. 
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TABLE I.—STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 








1948 1947 1946 1943 1939 
¢ Dec. Nov Nov. Nov Nov 
Labour Force— 
Civilian abountorce(h) ae eeee oe eee QOO| seers: 4,934 4,848 tT Tt 
Hm plOV Od Het atenes fawn eee ih meat yt 2 fee (UM eee ates 4,847 4,733 it il 
EWC ON eee detroit Se achat Nae pes aa tc O00 eee. 3,791 3, 700 t il 
POIIBIO(L)S  ccccak ae dec ilack date ttsh ats cre k > OOO ee 1, 056 1, 033 7 tT 

PaiduwOrkers asters le cee oe ei oe nae (UN eRe s ea. 8, 334 3,278 t y 

Unemployed (et nineteen kee O00 BR ereeree 87 115 il t 

Index ouemploy rent ©) haere eels ee alee 204-1 197-8 182-1 188-7 123-6 

Unemployment in trade unions(8).............. olen ae eon 0-7 1-0 0-3 9-1 

ntmigrationa: scsenes sane ERS aA eee ING: sent ee 7,610 4,025 718 763 
Adultimalesacccscsa ean eee ee ie NOs ery ees 3, 635 1,043 162 230 

Earnings and Hours— 

ota FIA boursInCOmMen ae eee eee $000,000).......... 567 481 t t 

Per capita weekly earnings..................... $ 42-20 37-79 33 -33 31-59 tT 

Average hourly earnings................... cents. 95-9 84-7 72-9 t tT 

Average hours worked per week................. 43-2 42-9 42-4 T t 

Average real weekly earnings, index()........... 106-6 103-5 99-5 T T 

National Employment Service— 

Unplaced ‘applicants(®)....7....2...50.-..0-s- 000 129-6 95-7 134-1 t t 

Wntilledsyacancires (©)sssa. eee ee eee 000 38-8 93-5 134-2 Tt if 

Placements, weekly average.................. 000 10-1 14-6 18-0 T T 

Unemployment Insurance— 
Clarins ear eter ner eee ian hae 000 83-7 42-2 57-0 1:3 t 
IBalancedn fun diaeresis ees cme S000 000 |e atese es. 422-2 351-3 164-3 tT 
Prices— 
Wholesalevindexs(2)s. metas cute wa no corti eee ee eee 142-5 111-6 102-4 80-4 
Cosmoulivine index) esa noe cee 158-9 143-6 127-1 119-4 103-8 
Production— 

Industrial productionsindex (C)het teas see eee ren ae 177-8 165-6 200-0 120-7 
Minera liproductionsindex(®)peaascs een cen acre cries 115-2 104-1 109-4 120-0 
Manuiacturinesind ex(G) mre cer ie ere ae ole 191-0 177-6 221-3 121-7 

IeChricspOWwel eer ei ne 000,000 Kiw-hel-.-....... 3,614 3, 567 3,461 2,602 

Construction— 

C@ontracts:awardedures+ seen $000; 000|Fe ee nde ck 59-8 48-0 14-1 12-7 
Dwellinsvunits; startedeaee a ehaaeee eee. O00 | ea eae. if Ti t 
Completed a3 eoa ry eee Sees OOO |Resseeeo 79-4(9) 67-3 (9) T T 
lUndériconstructions eee eee eee eee O00|Reaetxee t t 

DEAT Oy Veen: Maine} RRS AN Re eee Rene etm OOORGonS | Heaencko ce. 174-1 163-3 142-2 87-8 

Steel ingots and castings................. GOCT CONS semree sre 255-4 256-5 259-4 147-2 

Inspected slaughterings, cattle................ Q00 lee tes: 197-3 216-5 113-0 97-1 
OOS ie oa Mad ctornerra eae hae eee OOO |Hetree ane 629-3 442-2 890-9 476-8 

Hloumproduction sea eee an CUUROOO lloliicsssaanone 2-19 2-52 2-18 1-96 

ING WSDIING. eet ee nee a O0ORtonS|se se 364-5 364-3 256-3 288-7 

Cement producers’ shipments........ 000,000 bbiiawe..... 1-1 0-9 0-5 0-4 

Automobilesandivrucks spas ee ee te OOO lee wesoa ee 23-2 19-1 14-2 16-8 

(Gol Cae See eae a Oa oes em ees OQOOINneOz:|(e meee 252-2 231-3 267-7 425-0 

GOPDOIN aes ao en oR Aun a cleat O0ORtOnS |Past 18-9 17-5 23-8 26-4 

ead Sa ntneserce Ris yA toes ye Ae eee ars tke OO0Gtonsiseecn eee 15-0 11-2 17-3 17-2 

INI GK GR Seem eae ere aed ee OOORtons|/Fs scene 9-9 8-8 11-6 9-5 

YANO SB Brae HGRA AD ARGO OD OLE EE On QOORtonS | Sacre 18-2 18-4 23-5 14-8 

COD Rahn earn ene eiec em ere: 000 tons 1,791 1, 749 1,580 1,445 1,719 

Distribution— 

Retailisalesandexa adiusted (6)ssmenencn sence freer eaters eerie eee 258-3 223-5 164-7 107-1 

Wholesale sales index, unadjusted (®).............]....e0000. 295-0 257-2 172-2 115-6 

lM pPortswexcludinoreol cement eee $O00S000| San setter 229-1 198-2 160-3 84-6 

Exports eoxclud ing coldany sewenee se: S000 5000 Recreation 253-1 232-2 289-9 97-2 

Railways— 

Revenue freight........... 000,000 ton miles].......... 5,451 5, 268 5, 868 OnOuL 
Car loadings, revenue freight(’)..... 000 cars 290-4 341-3 321-3 294-0 228-0 
Banking and Finance— 

Common stocks" index(6)sesseerresiy aera estore 107-3 102-5 79-6 94-4 

iPreternedistocksmindex, (8) err rity eitalss cic at herent 150-2 154-7 115-3 108-7 

iBondyields s Dominion; index(6) eer pas ee eal eee eee 84-4 85-0 97-3 108-4 

Cheques cashed, individual accounts. ...$000,000].......... 6,774 7,209 5, 913 2,930 

Bank loans, current, public.............. SOOO; O00 NReee tena 1,985 1,431 1,20 1, 735 

Moneycsupply.cs cee en ee ee $000; 000|22s eee. 3, 865 3,950} 2,726(8)| 1,378(8) 

Circulating media in hands of public..... S000 000 Reece 1,118 POT, 849(8) 281(8) 

ID eDOSLLS Ie er eters one net ners SOOOKO00|Raeeeenee 2, 747 2,843} 1,877(8)| 1,089(8) 








Notr.—Many of the statistical data in this table are included in the Canadian Statistical Review issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


{ Comparable statistics are not available. (1)Labour Force survey figures given are as of November 20, 1948, 
November 8, 1947 and November 9, 1946. (?) Base 1926=100. (8) Figures are as at end of quarter ending Sept. 30, 
1948, 1947, 1946, 1943 and 1939 respectively. (4) Real earnings computed by dividing index of average weekly earnings 
of wage-earners in manufacturing by the cost-of-living index; base: average for 1946=100. (®) First of month. 
(6) Base He ee (7) Figures are for four week periods, (8) Year-end figures. (°) Annual figures; monthly 
not available. 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1._IMMIGRATION OF ADULT MALES, ADULT FEMALES AND CHILDREN 
TO CANADA 


(Source: Department of Mines and Resources, Immigration Branch) 








Adult Adult Children 
Date Males Females Under 18 Total 
Annual Average 1920-280 oo oe sey ik woke ely otter 55,416 34, 803 20,315 110, 534 
Annus) Average, 1925-200 vO Nw aw CaN 74,447 37,345 30,517 142,309 
Annual Average; 1980-3400 bo. ces be ie 12,695 12,145 11,117 35,957 
AmnuakAVerage, 1985-99) bo3. eles thdlocs de den peas 3,564 5, 834 5,054 14,452 
Annual Average, 1940-44............ ccc cece ees eees 3, 767 6,674 4,010 14,451 
CREM TS Gran oN Bane, MANA gaunt rE RaW ed aoa co gd ae 4,259 11,620 6,843 van Thy 
BOE MOURA ry tne Seu be tc SELES ca cneey aR tL 9,934 40,818 20,967 71,719 
1947— 
BTU ATV, suk tepark weenata tenon Rate oie Lace ait BAe td 809 1,443 508 2,760 
BI EALATIV. 5 op ise wae ar a hate Lo aloo teed Co me 831 PRAY 6 489 DOL 
Maton ta Cag we: ere aati abe a Rar eg 947 1 2i2 513 2,672 
0 gl ABS Uy gee 9 A Seno AE RS BONE Tria? 1,295 509 2,916 
2 OO aE RARER coi Cee YU NERC Ain OLA ay Moda Da ba 1,626 2,073 889 4,588 
AY UTIVe) Ge RERES Agel Si RIB AS SME Gx iy Be Ren aa TALS Paco 1,989 2,456 1,455 5,900 
ALPS i Tiger Steel: AA oe cya ONIN 1A) ON: CRANES ei 2,291 1,876 942 5,109 
BNE 11) 4 SRY DW Ds Br aR a ade LPN ak Go 3,014 2,220 1,052 6, 286 
POH LOULOOR Cee eRe NSP cu anen Rere gar ae eng 3,739 2,101 1,339 7,229 
DELODOT ie Mey Lal RIGO, ala nets BA Lesee Gutters 4,264 3,200 1,477 8,941 
ING VICDIWEL ere G RU catete bite aD ome nae 3,635 2,734 1,241 7,610 
PISCOM DOTS 360 pa wie etn ole Gh eee te More «ete 8,024 2,870 1,645 7,539 
EOL An anita wail ha oe Besant ae ce ote 27,281 24,787 12,059 64,127 
1948— 
A ATINEAN STEN Oe BUM la ec ARNO eh LaMion Itt he chat Nan 1 0 2,986 2,794 1,468 7,248 
POD EUAr ye hd OL eOW gy Oe ate woe Ponte Gul dirk: 2,234 1,904 1,071 5,209 
VIR A eer, Mets a eka Ro a are a ee eh 4,184 3,963 2,472 10,619 
MADER 15 tame more utc eerie yan Te Rumer Baa it 4,630 3,008 1,778 9,416 
1 Ey AROS Re att SR) PA a apc Ro il ts a Blas dO id 4,141 3,076 2,243 9,460 
SETUP pee a Maan BE aes ys NIM ee TEED 7,382 4,747 3,194 15,323 
SELL Vicie SIM aie eae YEP UIE ier) UR ANN Gay ea Lt Uo tan 4,770 4,004 2,329 11, 103 
PREUST eer eee eK CG oleic se Mie Ltn cue et A. BCG 4,995 3,616 2,347 10,958 
Seco) Oya 04 Ove) UME Pye eae ARNT OAMARU YOANN (I ee 4,383 4,755 2,703 11,871 
OCEODE RH Ruy AIM cy mis ase Mabe cin PAN Loe 4,920 5,405 2,758 13,083 
November (i Sn, reoete adel ROR RA LR era eke 4,473 4, 238 2,418 11,129 
Total (11 months 1948)............ 49,098 41,510 24,811 115, 419 


Total (11 months 1947) 24,257 | ° 21,917 10,414 56, 588 
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TABLE A-2.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY PROVINCE 
(SourcE: Department of Mines and Resources, Immigration Branch) 



















































































B.€; 
Month Maritimes} Quebec | Ontario | Prairies | Yukon Total 
N.W.T. 
1947— 
AE WENGER exies eS iamlals PN ah stele eae OG edie 280 399 1,184 499 468 2,760 
WISDTUGE VG. cave Te oh he ee eee 225 367 1,166 385 434 Ded. 
MESON en Oe eben ection 189 387 1,194 434 468 ayes 
PAD EARS: Renee cA ean, teh Ah tote & 247 468 1, 244 472 485 2,916 
21) ee OE CBee ta Fah TEP EO & BANE a Y Ye 337 724 2,084 645 798 4,588 
UGG RAs CL ad tae a oes Ma 367 658 3,196 882 797 5,900 
Uda et eae Meh: attics  ohlae re oes Pe 317 637 2,916 599 640 5,109 
PANTS bee ere kn oc ae eee Se ae ee 384 767 3,541 713 881 6, 286 
SepLciwypery. ols yok A eden 443 700 4,585 676 825 7,229 
ELGIEES wav te ean Lae ea bees 401 978 5,540 1,087 935 8,941 
Nower berry at: ay tate ath ele 280 902 4,795 735 898 7,610 
Wecemiberwno weeraaton Meee ate oe 295 1,285 4,098 852 1,009 7,539 
COUR Bee Mets ae 3,765 8,272 35, 543 7,909 8,638 64, 127 
1948— 
EEN CUN CCN RS ci} Saech, EIR a aa PaO Eee OR 279 1,819 3,666 726 758 7,248 
d VSS OY able ix aa OO pee, aan RO ea Ra 166 1,214 2,566 591 672 5, 209 
MEAD a tee Mee ned aomhcderetsn 333 2,093 5272 1,655 1, 266 10,619 
si Gach (0 a a ce or CR ee, Ue 310 1,361 5, 259 1,471 1,015 9,416 
Fa co Napteonaa We SES Cora RRS. Ee Tan a 371 1,326 4,969 Leo 1,069 9,460 
STAIN ee ath vee ae eA Ae ee, Vee ota te 433 2,643 7,366 3,610 1,271 155323 
AGU GaN POG eR eM ORIEN, 17 LARRY Dipset Ha 394 2,194 5,612 1,983 920 11,103 
TNTRERE RSS oeapel LL Rae CO ht UNA AR 419 1,784 5,868 1,888 999 10,958 
BeHLOML OCR haart cute ea hee ee 453 2,878 4,953 2,580 1,007 11,871 
OVC Vad AL) i a 663 2,840 5,915 2,516 1,149 13,083 
INOW ern bemnt co. Gk LAUER hg a a3 366 2,384 5,170 eB} 1,036 11,129 
Total (11 months 1948). . 4,187 22, 536 56,616 20,918 11,162 115,419 
Total (11 months 1947).. 3,470 6,987 31,445 7,057 7,629 56, 588 
TABLE A-3.—DISTRIBUTION OF MALE IMMIGRANTS BY OCCUPATION 
(Sourcre: Department of Mines and Resources, Immigration Branch) 
Unskilled Others 
Month Agri- and Skilled | Trading Inclu- Total 
culture Semi- ding 
skilled Mining 
1947— 
AMUN IRV eee Reais terest as es Rats ee koe 85 105 282 186 151 809 
SPOT USER o 0k a8 Gs WA Meets Whig 124 96 292 191 128 83 
AU RET 20) Rox Heae CC Sea eee ATR |W a Me ae 147 125 320 218 tot 947 
TANG OLN UP pe sy aia rE Rte ere a 161 141 384 254 172 Lsb3 
tak sarees Ces take ett BRA 173 579 296 247 1,626 
DR UAGVe Se 2 Wee lade ba ah aia nr Nae aden aed 648 184 544. 359 254. 1,989 
A FEU RT a iets ARG Peenceie Fey, AM SD 268 976 492 314 241 2,291 
jC Tot CeO ne SE may Gab teas CX ek) gare Ay 413 994 926 388 293 3,014 
PeOhEM TOKE isos oe wee yl ees ais nes 528 1,316 1,096 503 296 3,739 
OGEG DOT aie tiec ee hy eens kh neti 545 1,456 1,394 bol 318 4,264 
Noell Cigars orc eee nat ek 427 1, 088 TES UEery 540 303 3,635 
Mecemib eran sce kee ea ee 497 709 960 411 447 3,024 
PU eye coe oy Ae pak ely 3,2 4,174 7,363 8,546 4,211 2,987 27,281 
1948— 
Teva hh: geen, ERA Malena eee oa ES Mc 468 529 1,195 342 452 2,986 
IO TUAT Woe aetna hee 3568 462 763 270 383 Doe 
EE W Gt nlohaiea mete ye) Bele an IU A 1, 241 685 1, 248 446 564 4,184 
Byrn at Ie ike to) ge Me Me Se re 959 1,728 1,058 379 506 4,630 
1) EY aa Gt oticd Gar RR NOL a ge Puna f, tot 1,306 925 357 402 4,141 
USES RE RC ae oe tM A aR eS 8 A aye 1,570 1,568 395 719 7,382 
PL pe a ar EA Ak SOO SUD. Agr hb 2,346 556 1,030 368 470 4,770 
PUTTS KPA ie i or EL OT Re Gea Rn DE 1,936 ade 1,039 356 471 4,995 
POUEGIN OB Eis ls iste: Miho s ovina 1,568 627 1,433 358 397 4, 383 
OREO DOR Tet eo. ii ab Shi aeaees 2,077% 645 1,463 405 330 4,920 
INOMENMD ER erie. cack Sere See wh 1,794 565 2S 364 535 4,473 
Total (11 months 1948)..| 17,026 9, 866 12,937 4,040 5, 229 49,098 
Total (11 months 1947).. 3,677 6, 654 7,586 3,800 2,540 24,257 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1._MONTHLY ESTIMATES OF CANADIAN LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 
Source: Monthly Estimates of Labour Income in Canada, D.B.S. 


With this issue the estimates of Labour Income have been adjusted throughout to the revised annual totals of 
wages, salaries and supplementary Labour Income published in “National Accounts, Income and Expenditure 
1926-1947. 












. Utilities, 

ee Trans- | Finance, Saale: 
ee Logging, || Manu- | Construc- pee aa rieuiue Total 
Fishing, | facturing tion Senerag Gc u a Labour ot 

Trapping, ota ONS Income 

Mini Storage, ment) 
eee Trade 

1946—January............ 39 140 17 104 95 13 409 
Hebruary 2c. cece: 4] 140 17 107 97 13 415 
Marple. ri ioe ees 40 144 18 108 98 14 492 
INDE ak erate ola: 37 142 20 109 98 13 419 
May DAR aint ute: 37 139 23 110 101 14 423 
June ee ee 41 143 26 113 102 14 439 
BUN Gea Se Son ie ra AONE 1D 43 142 28 114 103 14 445 
AUCUSE Ui ton pein: 45 145 29 116 105 15 454 
September......... 46 148 29 119 108 15 464 
October ik 4 ofa e: 45 153 29 194i 108 15 471 
November......... 45 159 28 125 109 16 481 
December:......... 46 161 24 124 110 15 479 
1947—January............ 46 163 23 127 108 15 477 
Pebruaryooe sce. 45 165 24 125 109 15 483 
NPAC Sere its 44 167 Ob 125 110 16 487 
ADTUA Serr 39 168 28 126 111 15 486 
May atte me) 41 172 31 129 112 16 500 
DUNONTES eke, kee 1 45 173 35 133 113 16 SUS 
UES Ce cnica tiie ee ee. 49 177 38 134 115 16 530 
ANISUISUW et a tc 51 179 39 135 116 1% 536 
September......... 54 183 40 137 EW 17 548 
October ate S 55 187 4] 138 TiN ali7( 555 
November......... 58 191 39 145 116 17 567 
December we) i a7 189 31 141 116 17 551 
1948—January............ 53 187 30 140 118 iby 545 
Febtuaryc, oo. .e6. 54 193 29 140 116 ils 549 
Mares hue sie. 49 189 28 140 120 iW 544 
Aral ied ae CaN 44 195 3S 142 120 tz 552 
AM cree actuate Rune E 49 195 a 148 124 il7é 570 
GUC ans weet ee mere 53 201 49 Aull 130 18 596 
ooh va ragranal Seb A aot 54 202 48 154 131 18 607 
AUOTIBD Eco oe ae 56 205 47 158 130 19 615 
September......... 60 220 48 185 Sil 20 664 
October ie rosin ks. 62 oie 48 165 129 20 637 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1.—_EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY PROVINCE, CITY 
AND INDUSTRY 


(The latest figures are subject to revision). 


Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 


Tables C-1 to C-5 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At 
November, 1, 19,488 employers in the eight leading industries reported a total employment of 


2,110,534, and total payrolis of $88,986,537. 


Average Weekly as 100 p.c. 
: Salaries and 
Geographical and Industrial Unit Wages at 
Employment Payrolls 
Nov. 1/Oct. 1|Nov. 1]/Nov. 1)Oct. 1]/Nov. 1)Nov. 1/Oct. 1)Nov. 1 
1948 | 1948 1947 1948 1948 1947 1948 1948 1947 
(a) PROVINCES $ $ $ 
Maritime Provinces........................... 37-19) 387-16) 33-60} 127-4) 126-5) 126-8) 216-8) 214-9| 194-6 
Princomawardulslan Gaeta inn aa Tne 34-22} 33-33| 30-12} 150-4} 153-7) 149-8} 236-1] 235-0} 207-0 
UNTO VARS COCA MUMIA te aetna hire tr TNR Sa. We ek, 30715) 80-13) 33°47) 122-2) 9122-5) 120-0) 202-0) °201-6)) 177-9 
ING webrune wicker cee ok pees i ae ines ee. 37-438} 37-42} 33-97| 1384-2) 1381-9} 1387-1} 241-5] 287-1] 222-9 
Oe h eee nests Ce ints Mota ties aia eeeee 49-28} 40-08} 36-27) 181-7] 180-8} 129-5] 221-3) 218-8]. 196-0 
CMG ATIO MA eats sin ere rhe recto tol aks 43-50} 43-04) 38-99) 129-2) 129-1) 125-4) 207-2) 205-0) 180-3 
PrairiesProvinces ac 2.35.45 08 Se ee ese s bees 42-88) 42-47) 37-71) 140-5) 140-9) 132-6) 227-5) 225-9) 188-9 
INEANTEO DA OAR tee esictonsccacteraitc setae dane eres 42-40) 42-56) 37-36) 1385-0} 134-2) 128-9} 216-0} 215-4) 181-5 
SaskatcGnewalvseeccc cn vecte crtakter opiate 40-86] 40-44) 36-57] 131-9] 1384-3] 131-9] 208-0] 209-4] 186-3 
Jan RCYEY ELE asthe arta ein ma NO TR TP a ae 44-55} 43-45) 38-85) 153-3] 154-3] 138-2) 255-1) 250-4] 200-9 
British Columbiae 400k sees ooh oes 45-03} 44-28) 40-66) 156-8} 159-2) 150-6) 247-7) 247-4) 214-8 
CANAD A gin ios teen Nee teen ale. tres 42-16} 41-80} 37-79} 133-3) 133-1) 129-5) 217-8) 215-7] 189-7 
(b) Crrres 
Mon trealat poy iment Nn oe cctutecds ats Mat ory 40-91} 40-59} 36-74] 134-8] 133-6] 129-6] 213-4] 209-8} 185-6 
QuehbeciGityigw oes chia eto ce oe reas weer 84-92| 34-77} 32-70} 123-1) 124-3) 121-3) 203-9] 205-0} 188-1 
POON OMe ere mete eae ee eee Ee he rem nies 42-96] 42-60} 88-59} 132-4) 1380-6} 128-2] 212-2) 207-6] 184-6 
QO tlaryere nent eeee nit on, 2 cin AM Nea rte ons 36-01] 35-53} 32-67) 133-6} 130-4) 121-4} 207-6] 200-0] 172-1 
Pamiltonousy a mae sae Pec ence Aan 43-92| 44-12) 388-70} 123-8) 122-5) 117-2} 197-9) 196-8] 164-8 
IWAN SOT aes eter tee bere eet eters oo ees a8 51-38} 51-90} 45-60] 125-4] 127-0} 121-2} 173-1] 177-0] 148-2 
Winn pe oer eee pene ceca eens San eheonten 38:55} 38-56] 34-21) 1387-5} 1384-9) 132-7] 207-6] 203-8} 178-2 
WANCGOUV Te Mince Mand Hal reniie es Mo auita ate tc ans 42-76} 41-86] 37-97| 167-8] 168-1} 155-3] 269-4] 264-1] 221-9 
EL ALAA eee sor sack rerapehete res Biss ere oe olvie mehbrc 34-15] 34-04] 32-58] 123-1] 123-0} 124-2} 185-3] 184-7] 178-6 
SALI Ged Oi eyes rete erat et aes Uae lek anes oe ba 33°84} 33-56} 382-03] 125-6) 124-0} 129-9) 198-4] 194-2] 192-0 
Sherbroolieratirae tees nioaie Meee casio ores 34-89} 34-57] 32-24) 116-7) 117-0} 116-7} 196-1) 194-7] 180-8 
IEATECHE ICES aaah eares niacin aap tent sit. stambaees crac 41-63] 41-24) 86-65) 140-4] 141-2} 142-9] 225-2) 224-4] 202.2 
Katchener— Waterloo s.. sehen Gemeente tes. 41-04] 39-80) 37-46) 1382-9} 131-6] 1385-3) 240-7] 231-1] 223-3 
EON ONCE CPN ee BB ok ein ere eee 39-60] 39-44) 35-43) 150-4) 148-8] 145-4] 234-0] 230-5] 201-5 
Hort wiwham—PorteArt bursa cees sete een. 45-37, 45-66] 41-80} 90-7} 90-3} 87-1] 155-0] 155-2] 136-5 
EVO a ee eM Rn meats a Veen tte deh oh ad 37-18] 36-72} 383-25] 136-4] 1385-2) 129-8) 214-5) 209-9) 187-8 
SAGA TOOMM ey etn o, ateri or eee warn ae ier OG: 35-91! 36-09) 33-85) 152-2) 154-1) 161-6) 248-8) 253-2] 247-% 
Calvan See epee A Nat eke ee Ce 2 40-74| 40-20} 36-21) 139-3) 188-4] 134-3] 223-9) 219-5] 192-5 
ES CTV OME ON eR are ee oor eee TSAI cette cS in Ses 40-51] 39-81) 34-72) 175-5) 173-5} 152-4) 285-8} 277-5) 217-2 
VAC UOT eaye eee ee eee oe eo ee eh caries seed 39-08} 39-16} 386-28} 146-8} 146-5}. 148-7] 228-4) 228-6} 215-7 
(c) INDUSTRIES ~ 
NA NULACTUTIN ee Nees ree A ee ere eee creas 43-35] 42-85) 38-52] 123-9) 125-0} 122-1) 206-8} 206-3) 181-2 
DurablorGoodsla er iat eee eels eens an 46-39| 46-12) 41-26} 118-8] 119-4) 117-5} 195-3} 195-3] 171-9 
INon=WurableiGoodse ay. beins. Lee a merrier 40-33] 39-63] 35-86] 127-1) 128-8} 125-9] 218-5} 217-6} 192-0 
Hiectremlaght and: Rowers cc. csscuies ocr 46-79] 46-37] 42-20) 157-9] 158-8} 135-2] 233-5] 232-6] 180-4 
d Broved ah ase 3,5, shear cert: NR ae Oy Be ae ae 37-66} 38-46} 87-83} 202-2] 169-1} 222-6) 381-9] 326-1] 422-3 
IMGniini her ere aoe a. Seeing, Ao Rs SU a ange 51-28] 51-04) 44-87} 102-1] 101-4 94-8} 163-9} 161-9} 133-3 
Comumunicationss.. woo eee oe 39-07; 38-56} 35-37} 188-0] 189-6] 172-8} 266-8] 265-5) 224-0 
EDranspOorvavlon we acesy ee See er as ty Beas: 51-77| 51-31] 45-03] 146-1) 148-4} 139-9] 231-0} 232-7) 192-1 
Construction and Maintenance.................. 40-97} 40-35) 36-65] 138-6] 141-9} 1380-4] 246-1] 248-3} 207-5 
SORVICCH2 MeN hee MCN Fad Be Ne mente hm nen Se 26-86] 26-32} 24-49} 147-3) 153-1] 142-3} 238-9] 243-3] 211-1 
PLEA Ouest armen es Noenn tae ae aes See eee: 35-52] 35-30} 32-36] 147-1] 148-4] 138-2] 219-4] 212-6] 188-6 
Eight Leading Industries..................... 42-16) 41-80) 37-79) 133-3) 1838-1] 129-5) 217-8) 215-7) 189-% 
TBA ATY COs Mette ns a easy ae Py Sire Npae ES ota UN ee Li 39-08} 38-99] 37-30} 142-7) 142-7] 136-4} 192-0} 191-5] 175-6 
Nine Leading Industries..................... 42-04; 41-69) 37-77) 188-6 133-5) 129-8) 216-7) 214-7) 189-1 





Index Numbers Based on June 1, 1941 

















1 This classification comprises the following:—iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, 


musical instruments and clay, glass and stone products. 


The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 


industries, as listed in Tables 1 and 9, with the exception of electric light and power. 


2 Mainly hotels and restaurants and laundry and dry-cleaning plants. 
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TABLE C-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS SINCE 1941 


(Base: 


June 1, 1941=100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 





Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 








Eight Leading Industries 


Manufacturing 





Year and Month 


Index Numbers of 





Index Numbers of 














Average { Average Average | Average 

Aggregate| weekly Weekly Aggregate] weekly Weekly 

Employ-| weekly | Salaries | Salaries Employ-| Weekly | Salaries | Salaries 
ment Payrolls jand Wages|and Wages} ment Payrolls }and Wages|and Wages 
FOR WLM GAT ee At ae MA 100-0 100-0 100-0 25-25 100-0 100-0 100-0 25-57 
INOW eel ul 4 Ouha lh okt eee ete te 112-1 139-3 126-6 31-95 110-9 139-3 127-6 32-64 
INOWe sa 1 94.6 ait tus tn ee re 119-6 154-4 132-0 33-33 114-8 147-5 130-8 33-45 
INOVea pt Teal Odin ieee eon aay 129-5 189-7 149-7 37-79 122-1 181-2 150-6 38-52 
CC PMO 7 Ne Sterne panna ra 130-7 193-9 151-6 38-28 122-1 184-6 153-5 39-25 
ABS Wma NOME DNS RO TSE ie Sear oe 126-9 178-4 143-7 36-28 119-0 166-6 142-0 36-31 
eb Yaa ih 1O4 Batre Aer eaten aioe: 124-0 185-7 153-0 38-63 119-5 181-3 154-0 39-38 
Miers s1cuind Od Sani tear oe ee aa: 123-7 189-3 156-3 39-50 120-6 187-0 157-3 40-23 
Aran rl mr OAS tna s wide a fan ays 122-2 184-8 154-6 39-04 120-2 183-3 154-9 39-60 
Mieiys MUSEO AS Nerul vii Weiae 122-1 188-0 157-2 39-70 120-1 188-7 159-5 40-78 
June s LOA S Vereen, caer ok 125-9 195-4 155-7 40-02 121-2 189-6 158-9 40-63 
PUby ih Mo LOA ING tele ip gee 129-7 203-5 160-3 40-48 123-3 195-7 161-0 41-17 
Aug A paa® Ja Ne. nde 3 ey 131-6 207-2 161-0 40-66_ 122-9 196-1 162-1 41-45 
Dep Cry Lym OA Ser sia, F ae aN 132-2 209-3 161-8 40-86 124-7 199-1 162-1 41-46 
ROG Ns LOGS crus Mltain ile! 133-1 215-7 165-5 41-80 125-0 206-3 167-6 42-85 
NOV (Salud G4Siber ide A Reh ep tt 133-3 217-8 167-0 42-16 123-9 206-8 169-5 43-35 
se ie OT Pie ea rr 


TABLE C-3._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC 


AREAS 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 


















































S 
5 
cea ies S Boh ie a aah lene 
) he rs) [S) 

inpr 4 BE] Sau] as Bie. qe, Vee Sh a ee aeae 

A aS eee ee ee tive) U8) leg ee le) Sia 

cs) Se S| (Os OF =) | ie, oI eB a sie 

O ae | mee | Aa) Ze pS yh ean es n < | Ao 
WOM hes bt DOD neepate hh 2 hea Nils bo SAB SOxS Ale te cet Oe eR | eae BoeG Tees PRO ah fos lee en ee tae 77°8 
IN GM MIM EOSaN ohne tin al hee ES DOR i ee eee Sart DEA: Gah Te ots NW ey 84-0 
IN Ovid LOSE ey hon ees Te vl LOO 2 OA: OMe saielaee . valeeeae ys PESO ILO GL sOGr i abil) otc. en dae ee 94-1 
INO Vth M035 Selmer aig coh atniee'S bate ROP RL Tang oh soles ce eee 205 OTTO) MOS ast nt hoe Sea 101-8 
INOW UT ORG Wace enn Ube eine) UG AE ie) ee i es ete) A LENSE 8 3 7 WO aan 105-4 
ING VR Wl POS (AMM ena Ua 2) 125-2 |127-3 83-0 |124-9 |132-8 |130-5 |130-4 |106-2 99-3 j115-9 |110-5 | 111-5 
Noval Ur LOSS SeNvie  ROO kao leu aii 114-6 |112-6 95-0 |123-6 |100-3 1119-7 }115-0 |108-1 97-6 182-2 |108-1 | 107-5 
PROWL A OBO RAO E a Luan sn ly 128-6 |117-9 101-1 |126-9 |108-1 /131-5 |194.4 112-7 |103-1 1124-3 ]120-0 | 115-5 
ING Wa UTR ee GAO ei sien foe kN 0 Da 139-2 |133-8 134-0 142-4 |123-4 1148.7 |149.5 119-7 |110-5 |123-5 |131-6 | 126-3 
DROVES MOAT Nie ei oC TaN vile) eal 167-6 |179-6 112-8 |198-1 |160-7 |177-1 1173-0 1136-1 130-1 /134-7 |146-5 | 149-4 
IN OV Li ROAD Neem aly Lg A ti 183-3 |189-0 108-0 |214-1 |162-6 |198-1 1185-2 1140-2 138-0 135-6 |146-6 | 187-2 
INOW) pal OAa pera Te nic ess CRUE 188-7 |194-1 121-6 /216-3 |170-4 1206-2 |187-4 1148-1 142-1 |138-8 |163-6 | 193-8 
IN Ovni sm OLGA Lo mete evens 's Kee ia 183-8 |187-1 132-3 |204-5 |168-3 |196-7 |185-9 1148.1 143-9 |141-8 |158-5 | 182-5 
INO o ehee LOA ei Bao iia wel CRN SY 171-2 |178-2 123-1 {193-6 |161-8 |178-8 |170-8 150-6 |145-4 |145-9 |161-7 | 172-5 
ING Ve) Lt RONG aa en ida U Re ALT 182-7 |179-0 139-7 |193-7 {162-7 |189-1 |185-1 163-8 |157-4 {160-9 |175-4 | 182-9 
UNiows Uy GATE CPs ta te hee 197-8 |193-3 160-4 |201-4 |184-9 |203-7 |202-2 1170-1 160-7 168-0 |185-9 | 203-1 
Be UE OS fie ie Reh Last 199-6 |192-3 164-3 |193-9 |192-0 |205-6 |205-0 1171-7 161-8 |168-4 |189-0 | 202-6 
Jan, 1, 1948... 193-7 {181-9 152-2 |178-4 |188-2 |196-8 |202-7 |166-2 156-3 |159-0 |186-0 | 194-0 
Bobyy hr acl 048 kr Bet) atc sa | 189-3 |179-9 170-2 |182-4 |177-4 1193-6 1198-6 156-4 |152-6 |148-3 |167-4 | 190-3 
Marie 1948 Sack e h aae 188-9 |171-0 171-2 {169-0 |173-4 |193-4 |199-3 158-4 |150-6 {147-7 |177-2 | 188-1 
UCU LORS Beak eee a 186-6 166-1 163-7 |170-7 {160-3 |187-3 |197-7 159-6 151-1 |148-8 |179-8 | 190-8 
DEA yaLGN: LOAR lie te VE tat iy We * 186-5 |167-9 143-0 |170-4 |166-4 1186-3 1196-7 159-6 |152-2 |147-2 }179-1 | 196-1 
SGT, LORS ore Mae Mie hg Soh 192-3 {172-5 153-7 |174-6 |171-0 |194-4 |200-0 168-9 |157-8 {161-0 |190-9 | 202-0 
STU ADUS avd O48 Nate a coh aN Anti 198-0 |186-7 159-7 |192-9 |180-5 |198-6 |204-8 |175-9 163-1 |166-9 |201-2 | 207-8 
A RODS TOLER Manta st a clr cy We a 200-9 |190-0 161-4 |196-8 |183-0 |206-3 |203-3 179-5 |165-9 |169-7 |206-7 | 212-6 
roo) 8) i NOE LOO etek eae le 201-8 {189-1 165-3 |198-8 |178-2 |205-1 1205-4 180-6 |166-6 |169-4 |209-4 | 216-2 
OR |v TOES) care Male teen Sa Mn 203-3 |192-8 164-6 |205-7 |178-0 |205-8 |208-3 180-8 |167-3 |171-1 |207-5 | 214-8 
i oy pa La Ye Ras en A 203-5 |194-2 161-1 |206-0 |181-1 |207-1 |208-4 180-3 |168-4 |168-1 }206-2 | 211-5 

Relative Weight of Employment 
by Provinces and Economic 
Areas as at Nov. 1, 1948....... 100-0 7:2 “2 4.2 2:8 | 29-7 | 41-6] 11-9 GyaS) 2°3 4-3 9-6 
| 





Norz:—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the 


the total number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms ma 
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king returns at the date under review. 


proportion of employees in the indicated area, to 


\ 


TABLE C-4.-EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRIES 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 


Ti aUNGch MRT Mica ccc ee 


Index Numbers Based on June 
Average Weekly Salaries and 1, 1941 as 100 p.ec. 

















Wages at 
Employment 
Nov. 1 Oct. 1 Nov. 1 Nov. 1 Oct. 1 Nov. 1 
1948 1948 1947 1948 1948 1947 
$ $ $ 
Manufacturing.................... 43-35 42-85 38-52 123-9 125-0 122-1 
Animal products—edible........................ 41-95 40-12 35-85 140-7 142-6 145-1 
PAP SRA PLOOUCIS, So 0c.) UN net rr) 40-85 40-79 38-68 143-9 141-5 126-5 
Leather and productes 0.650. l es sec h, 32-02 31-45 29-28 106-9 106-3 109-1 
Boots aid sioean cates es toe Ne 30-74 30-11 27-90 106-5 106-1 104-0 
Lumber and its prodiucts,.:.-......0...... 60... 38-53 37-79 34-70 124-5 127-2 124-5 
Rough and dressed lumber 39-83 38-93 36-00 117-6 123-6 116-2 
ASU O iy ceed i a eal BORIC ANE 37-58 37-27 33-53 150-1 143-1 141-8 
Other lumber products...................... 35°55 34-66 32-21 128-8 130-2 139-8 
Plant products—edible =. oo... he ck. 35-24 33-73 31-47 155-4 176-1 158-0 
Pulp and paper products......................... 48-84 48-72 44-02 143-8 144-6 141-0 
Pap and Paper, wwe a. ee ars ie ae 56-98 56-90 51-32 138-3 141-8 139-4 
Paper products.......... 38-66 38-45 35-14 166-9 164-3 154-9 
Printing-and ‘publishing. vhs. 3d 3. scl. cc ce, 44-03 43-52 39-62 142-2 141-0 135-5 
Hubber prednetes ii lyst cas vero | 46-38 44-53 41-52 132-2 103-2 144-7 
Textile producter (0 tx aticuwoy S14 Mgrs 33-66 33-33 29-47 114-8 113-1 110-0 
Pireed) yarn end clot. Cow Cred tee 36-05 35-68 30-70 111-7 110-3 106-7 
Cotton yarn and cloth.... 35-36 34-75 29 -69 91-9 91-0 86-6 
Woollen warn snd 'eloth..t)) ei45 oye cy... 35-29 34-72 30-64 107-1 106-4 109-8 
Artifical silk and silk goods 37-33 37-33 31-64 147-6 145-7 136-7 
Mosiery and-Knit goods, | Cis eee 30-46 30-23 26-43 120-5 119-0 117-8 
arments and personal furnishings 31-85 31-62 28-99 121-2 119-0 114-2 
Ochentextile products in. 0)... ue. 36-61 35-79 31-57 98-4 96-9 96-7 
ER QDACEO ceey a yee Sik VG) fy Mh Ot BRD cP a. 39-21 39-09 31-96 117-1 115-4 118-0 
Beverdacst. (Or kaa ees en Not, 46-46 45-20 41-51 166-2 169-8 164-6. 
Chemicals and allied products 46-07 45-63 41-42 97-3 97-5 94-2 
Clay, glass stone products...:................... 44.06 43-70 39-58 148-3 147-7 138-5. 
Hlectriedight-and power:.0./).....4.6...6 6... 46-79 46-37 42-20 157-9 158-8 135-2 
Hilectrical apparatse. 400. (20 ls doc.. 45-82 45-37 39-75 165-3 163-8 168-8 
Iron and steel products.2. 0) ge. oc he 48-63 48-63 43-29 110-3 110-8 109-1 
Crude, rolled and forged products 50-75 51-22 45-37 146-1 145-7 128-6. 
Machinery (other than vehicles) 46-38 45-87 42-18 117-0 116-8 116-0: 
Aericulturalamplements’.. 8.) es 46-89 48-46 41-42 209-0 206-2 179-7 
Land vehicles and aircraft....................... 50-89 50-97 44-52 99-1 99-2 97-6: 
utomobiles and parte...) sna. elie, 53-13 53-78 47-10 110-6 110-5 118-7 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing 47-47 47-62 44-35 95-3 102-9 124-9) 
OntInNgapplianbes wes Vike. sie ty eet 43-73 42-76 38-05 149-8 146-5 144-] 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.) 47-40 47-37 42-85 102-0 102-0 95-9 
Foundry and machine shop products 47-57 46-26 42-02 96-3 96-7 93-2 
Other iron and steel products 45-41 44.97 40-62 99-8 100-3 102-1 
Non-ferrous metal products...................... 48-03 47-42 42-63 122-1 121-7 116-2 
Non-metallic preducts..0. 0. clot: 52-64 52-77 46-12 122-9 124-0 119-9) 
MSCOMEND OWA evn. nis ial Wome) aha yy 35-99 35-53 33-86 144.4 140-2 137-8 
I CLT Ri 92 MN ee ee Ai Re a a 37-66 38-46 37-83 202-2 169-1 222°6 
LLL 9 pi oop 2 eis OY Ce EO gl OR 51-28 51-04 44.89 102-1 101-4 94-8 
ORE reer rn comer ds 08d Me Neg ose TP ao 50-90 50-14 42-98 99-8 98-4 96-3 
Metallicrorescs 2. mak mine ent | 53-20 53-76 48-18 89-5 88-4 81-9 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal) 47-09 45-75 39-54 160-9 163-7 146-2 
Communications 2 (io 05, 2 eae ee 39-07 38-56 35-37 188-0 189-6 172-8 
UCIER TABS ct vy ete MIE yet eye) | 45-26 45-23 37-78 125-5 127-9 123-3 
AMON SUNS Ane ON sede Seema tac / Sana Ol rd, oie 37-77 37-15 34-80 206-0 207-2 188-1 
Tansporlation cc reo) ey 51-77 51-31 45-03 146-1 148-4 139-9 
Street railways, cartage and storage 44.30 44.17 39-85 157-3 158-1 150-2 
Steam railway operations....................... 59-16 58-34 50-07 137-0 138-9 131-9 
Shipping and stevedoring........................ 44.31 44.40 39-88 144-4 150-8 137-4 
Construction and Maintenance 40-97 40-35 36-65 138-6 141-9 130.4 
POU gee. ten ae Re 44.55 44.03 40-23 174-0 170-4 158-6 
PESCILWAR RY DOMES tame YOO ANN Reet 35-32 35-31 32-65 129-1 137-0 127-9 
UCT Nay ee ted Sn cea 43-66 42-19 36-64 95-9 102-5 88-6 
Services (as indicated Melo Ws) 85-0 eae be de 26-86 26-32 24-49 147-3 153-1 142-3 
ovels Sud restaurantes 4 oooh sew dee. 25-25 24-83 23-10 155-6 164-3 150-1 
Personal (chiefly laundries)..................... 29-99 29-35 27-20 134-0 134-9 129-6 
TAG Ae ere, oaks UR Sek ok GG 35-52 35-30 32-36 147-1 143-4 138-2 
Na Lk bu ha ik Aeon hae a oe Rr a 33-16 33-00 29-92 144-2 139-2 136-5 
RY TO ISRIO Tena) bilerhate Me Pe at 41-40 40-87 38-44 158-1 157-9 147-1 
Fight Leading Industries...................00 0 42-16 41-80 37-79 133-3 133-1 129-5 
RAMEE or aa ONS. Cet Wake Tl! cc atad hele sb. 39-08 38-99 37-30 142-7 142-7 136-4 
Banks and trust companies...................... 34-85 34-73 32-87 153-4 153-5 144.7 
Brokerage and stock market operations 48-28 46-94 46-09 152-8 153-2 165-0 
BNaWtenea OA yt ee ce OR ey 44.35 44.43 42-68 128-4 128-3 123-5 
Nine Leading Industries............0 01) 42-04 41-69 37-77 133-6 133-5 129-8 
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TABLE C-5.—SEX DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS IN RECORDED EMPLOYMENT 
Source: The Employment Situation D.B.S. 








Industries 
Men Women Men Women Men Women 
p.c p.c p.c p.c. p.c p.c 
Manufacturing. ce cccsc caer ae moet ee ee 77-2 22°8 77-4 22°6 747-0 23-0 
Animal products—edible. sc... oss csecn nace. 80-1 19-9 79-8 20-2 79-9 20-1 
RUPANGEDrOGUCES setae eee teaiene Coe ener 63-1 36-9 63-3 36-7 61-8 38-2 
Weather angi productsatasne cs ee ae nee ee 61-0 39-0 60-9 39-1 61-6 38-4 
Bootsiandishoes en ceetsrruscn secs 57-5 42-5 57-5 42-5 58-0 42-0 
Hum Derianc producissrwers ate: wee ae ee nee 91-6 8-4 91-8 8-2 92-0 8-0 
Rough and dressed lumber.................. 94-7 5-3 95-0 5-0 94-5 5-5 
BUT CUPS one A ae dare Saree cre cee ee Nene rats 87-6 12-4 87-7 12-3 90-7 9-3 
Othertliumiberiproductsn- asa eee seen 86-0 14-0 86-0 14-0 86-5 13-5 
Plantsproducts—-edibles.n a. seer coon eae 64-3 35-7 62-5 37-5 63-2 36-8 
Pulpiandipapen products) eae sean eee eae 80-3 19-7 80-8 19-2 80-2 19-8 
Pulprandpapert ess acids semtoaea neko cee eee. 95-2 4-8 95-2 4-8 94-7 5-3 
Paper. productsrsm wien atone eins eee eee 62-8 37-2 65-7 34-3 64-1 35-9 
Prinvingand publishing he) eee een eee 71-0 29-0 71-1 28-9 70-6 29-4 
Rub berproducts same eo ner ewer raat eet, 74-4 25-6 74-3. 25°7 74-4 25-6 
ext ie mLod Cis a eater ts Makin ene teen 45-2 54-8 45-6 54-4 44.6 55-4 
itinread Seycirnucnc Clo ube an, see eee ee ae ee 62-1 37-9 62-2 37-8 60-5 39-5 
Cotionbyarniandke ob hieesescbes. nine 60-0 40-0 59-8 40-2 58-8 41-2 
Woollenkyarntand.clotht. sees eee meee 57°5 42-5 57-6 42-4 56-9 43-1 
Artifical silk and silk goods................. 66-9 33-1 67-5 32-5 64-5 35-5 
iosienyaandikmitheoodsi ant ene aia eee eae 35-3 64:7 35-5 64-5 35-3 64-7 ° 
Garments and personal furnishings............... 30-2 69-8 30-9 69-1 29-8 70-2 
Ochencextile products. aseta eee mee Ce ee eee 53-4 46-6 54-0 46-0 53-9 46-1 
SODA COMA RST ORN ee ee inte Ao aeeeent eke se ies 41-2 58-8 42-8 57-2 42.2 57-8 
IBS VENKATESAN, Ne Letina seed yatta, cs a neo re 86-5 13-5 87-7 12-3 86-7 13-3 
Chemicals and allied products................... 75:8 24-2 75-9 24-1 75-0 25-0 
Clay, glass and stone products................... 7-9 12-1 88-0 12-0 88-0 12-0 
LUE CURICHI GM FANG powers ae aie te nee ee ee 88-2 11-8 88-3 11-7 89-4 10-6 
Hileciicaltapparavus eee rerh ete eee eee 72-1 27-9 72-4 27-6 69-0 31-0 
Imontandusteelworoducie si tome ane Moe eee 92-6 7:4 92-6 7-4 92-6 7-4 
Crude, rolled and forged products........... 95-7 4-3 95-8 4.2 95-2 4-8 
Machinery (other than vehicles)............. 88-8 11-2 88-9 11-1 89-3 10-7 
oniculGuraiati plOmentsaueee siete ese aaa: 94-5 5-5 94-5 5-5 95-3 4-7 
Handivehielesiand aireratts: ..s..+5-+. 006s. cee. ss 94-5 5-5 94-6 5-4 94-2 5-8 
Automobiles andopartsie-2 oa eee 89-5 10-5 89-5 10-5 89-3 10-7 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing................. 96-6 3-4 96-9 Seal 97-3 2-7 
Tieatin gapplianCesecack a4 eee nen ee 93-5 6-5 93-5 6-5 93-4 6-6 
. Lron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.)..........-...-- 92-2 7-8 92-2 7-8 92-2 7-8 
Foundry and machine shop products............. 95-5 4.5 95-4 4.6 94.7 5-3 
Other iron and steel products..................-. 84-6 15-4 84-7 15-3 85-2 14-8 
Non-ferrous metal products....................-- 85-3 14-7 85-7 14-3 85-3 14-7 
Non-metallic mineral products.................. 91-6 8-4 91-6 8-4 91-4 8-6 
IMiscellaneoust ecru aa. oe tm ok te Reno ae ee 62-7 37-3 63-8 36-2 65-6 34-4 
MOS SING ere Bere hee see Na, eonaern Chae erin! Ce ee ea 98-3 1-7 98-3 1-7 98.2 1-8 
UN ANA Day 8 eRe 3 Soe S69 Se ay SRS Neds LS vero ei Sui e Ue ee sack Me 97-9 2-1 97-8 2-2 97-9 2-1 
Clo NP AAA NS a eeA RIE LNENA ctw Ap Midiy aiing oe Wea Ree i 99-1 0-9 99-0 1-0 99-0 1-0 
Metallictones chert, sng etl Gee nee nvr Be tigen 98-0 2-0 98-0 2-0 98-0 2-0 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal).............. 95-9 4-] 95-4 4-6 96-2 3-8 
Communications oe ssndek. ae ee ee ee 47-5 52-5 47-7 52-3 47-3 52-7 
shelograp sete S44. soe Ont: Reker entnee Rent sa eli Me 81-1 18-9 81-0 19-0 79-6 20-4 
PRELe DIONE ned Reet aks, ta tlie ee ge be iae eee ee 39-9 60-1 40-0 60-0 39-6 60-4 
Pransporta tion 285 sce as ka os Oe ie he 94-1 5-9 93-9 6-1 93-6 6-4 
Street railways, cartage and storage............. 93-1 6-9 93-1 6-9 92-2 7°8 
SteanmeratlwayviOperatloneen ee se eee ene 94-1 5-9 94-0 6-0 93-7 6-3 
Shippinesandistevedoninese sane errr ene 96-0 4-0 95-1 4.9 96-3 3-7 
Construction and Maintenance................... 98-2 1-8 98-1 1-9 98-3 1-7 
Building retrete See Ue ee eee een 97-5 2-5 97-4 2-6 97-8 2-2 
EI Way Pete Peet oe ea Red ee pe eR 98-3 ike? 98-1 1-9 98-4 1-6 
Eval wearys eae ea heater ge we ue PCR re nL gar 99-7 0:3 99-7 0-3 99-7 0-3 
Services (as specified below)....................... 48-5 51-5 48-5 51-5 46-6 53-4 
ilotelsranderestalrants ue eee eee 50-6 49-4 50-7 49-3 49-3 50-7 
Personalli(ehiefiy, laundries)i..cn 5-0 eee eee. 44-6 55-4 44.2 55-8 41-3 58-7 
PETAGG. ose terre cy. eer ec sac VAs a ee ae I Ee ce 60-3 39-7 61-0 39-0 59-4 40-6 
lie taule etnies attra ne Att tat eee Meee Snake is Gyre 7 54-6 45-4 55-2 44.8 52-6 47-4 
WAS LOG ogal Crmep ye Aer ee re ae aren ara ete ee 74-5 25-5 75-0 25-0 76°3 23-7 
Eight Leading Industries.......................... 79-1 20-9 W941 20-9 79-0 21-0 
MURANO. be if et elt. co Peeks eh IE AL 53-0 47-0 53-1 46-9 52-9 47-1 
Banks’ and trust'companiess..4...0 sees 49-8 50-2 49-8 50-2 48-6 51-4 
Brokerage and stock market operations.......... 65-3 34-7 65-4 34-6 64-6 35-4 
TR SUTAN CE ye out cae Lee iee tk we ek at ane Maras oD 56:5 43-5 56:5 43-5 57-8 42-2 
AMET USERICG Sic 5 enon a ee Re fe 78-1 21-9 78-1 21-9 78-0 22-0 
Sa AT A ch OER gape Foe an A a eR a re Sn Lae A I BN Se a ee ot Ae ee COPS 
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Nov. 1, 1948 


Oct. 1, 1948 
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TABLE C-6.-HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Tables C-6 to C-9 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of fi h - - 
statistics of weekly earnings are therefore slightly different. Bt ee I ocak ah ee glk a he 











Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
Week preceding All Non- All Non- 
Manu- tee he Durable Manu- yee Durable 
Satua te It Seer factures Goods factures cods Goods 
no no. no cts cts. cts 
nee hed EARNS Mol ire is Eo 45-3 46-9 45-5 70-5 77-9 60-4 
Now Wa Ue al a eae Nyaa OS 44-9 45-3 44.6 67-5 74:8 60-6 
a ‘Bela iy (ten ameaeille Seam SiN yar 42-4 42-5 42.3 72-9 79-4 66-7 
ne LEON AE Yee 11 AN Ae an 42-9 43-2 42-7 84-7 91-9 77-6 
nee NE a ep aS eel aca 43-5 43-8 43.2 85-6 92-8 78-3 
Feb. ty iL ai its a dine tea gi as ie 2 38-3 38-5 38-1 86-6 92-9 80-0 
M: : ata: aan ae Ug 42-8 42-7 42-8 86-6 93-2 80-1 
yes! al, Ae IRA ae Cia A UO A 43.2 43-4 43-0 88-0 95-9 80-8 
M ae ON DAG cy ht fen ttn 5 41-6 41-8 41-4 89-0 95-6 82-1 
j as ry EEO Re tes One ae be Gl 43-1 43-4 42-7 89-4 96-2 82-4 
Tale Oe Oa ee ie ies eas tae eee he 41.7 41-3 41-7 91-4 98-4 84-4 
fe y tn a2) Cee incom Dare ie MER ee 42-0 42-3 41-6 92-3 99-2 85-2 
pak NOT LOARS aS Mat eit a ne Ee, 42-1 42-0 42-1 92-7 99-8 85-6 
oo LEO Se cok Sean ele ky ee ce 41-7 42-0 41-5 93-4 100-9 85-8 
ne UML Ia a, CP ora ae eie cts 43-0 43-3 42-7 94-6 102-6 86-6 
Ve Le pA HAL Date a eee cub 43-1 43-2 43-0" | O55 103-4 87-5 


ar Oe Le 2 ate ape Ae gs stom et EE WN ale = id Oe eee ee eee ot Ne eae oe ne aman! Be 
* The averages at these dates were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of Jan. 1 
and by the Haster holidays in the case of April 1, 1948. 


TABLE C-7.—_WEEKLY SALARIES AND WAGES IN MANUFACTURING 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 















































] : 1 Durable Non-Durable 
EE Oa SUA) Manufactured Goods Manufactured Goods 
Week Preceding Average Weekly Average Weekly Average Weekly 
Salaries Salaries Salaries 
and Wages and Wages and Wages 
Wages Wages Wages 
$ $ $ $ $ tee 
Ce ERE Od Berett Stet tlh! Sie ee 33-29 32-64 36-83 36-54 29-23 27-48 
TCC aie Bie UNO ie a ne ce a 32-55 30°31 35-60 33-88 29-84 27-03 
NO itiey lin OU Ge sate otis. hee. Semon 30-91 85°83 33°75 lolly 28-21 
SMM, geet Cae as he) aR Ao ie Sa ns GRR 38-42 36-34 41-26 39-70 35-86 33-14 
Dee. POL OSE. ces Oe Oey re SPE bab 39-16 37-24 42-09 40-65 36-50 33-83 
PU eee me LOA Se a aaveee Mt 0 LD ay 36-15 3-17 38-31 35-77 34-14 30-48 
DIE SOLS a ee ea. iy Gee re tt 39-26 37-06 31-65 39-80 37-10 34-28 
Mar. APOIO A Suet OA Se Tyee ate te 40-1] 38-02 42-85 41-23 37-58 34-74 
SAUDE ele an MUOAS ours Mtge hea enti ti ANE 39-46 37-02 41-87 39-96 37-19 33-99 
VU eMC OA ON Sie ekee Uodiey aye Cea eae Re 40-66 38-58 43-36 41-75 38-11 35-18 
June UO LOLS. Age CNet R et Remar et | 40-49 38-11 43-03 40-93 388-12 385-19 
July USL OA Sir (nent Puy me WORE ae AE 9 41-03 38-7 43-89 41-96 38-36 35-44 
“EATERY ga Lop 8 LOE foam aw ae ee Ti eee ree ene 41-32 39-03 44-00 41-92 38-83 36-04 
DCD be peel neue OA Oia are See ek Re a 41-33 38-95 44.44 42-38 38-46 35-61 
Oct. Meee OS SIs err teat AER a eet 42-74 40-68 46-12 44.43 39-63 36-98 
EN OVycemmesl a mel OA RA oD Mlb PM Lape ee des 43-24 41-16 46-39 44.67 40-33 37-63 
1 Exclusive of electric light and power. * See footnote to Table C-6. 
TABLE C-8.—-HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
BY PROVINCES AND CITIES 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. ? 
Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
Noval Octosleaie Novant |eNOvert, 1) Oetey lala Novant 
1948 1948 1947 1948 1948 1947 
INOVEES COURS eth rote. Cae Utes, LARMeie ce ona oo xk, 44.7 43-6 44.] 84-7 84-9 78-2 
PLOW TUBS CK We oe ta eee on awe be ok oot 45-7 45-7 45-3 86-9 86-4 77-0 
DUC bec eter 1 eer ilte he Ven s Par Bee whah. t OF 45-1 45-0 45-0 86-5 85-9 76°5 
EE a Teme HRA ee Er serie ah page it ONE) Ta ay i | 42-3 42-3 42-1 100-3 99-3 89-1 
IMEni toa arenes ee ete cee Te te oe 43-1 43-1 42-0 93-5 93-4 82-6 
PRE EStOuOwaUN is. 0 ite ae Meh Pel a fl elon, ) 42-8 41-9 42-4 98-2 97-5 86-8 
sy che) nk SR Ge See Ae eer ee 8 a ee Oe ee | 42-9 41-6 41-2 $6-6 95-3 84-7 
IBEtShiColumbiawe a. we Cee ee eee ee 38-6 38-9 38-8 114-5 111-3 101-7 
Montreal tae a ann end) eek ey an ee: rae 43-4 43-3 43-1 91-0 90-4 80:7 
LOTONLG Hae ete See Ae a in sete ei jee eM Raut 41-3 41-1 40-9 99-7 99-3 88-5 
Eigirnlitonts sere ccescrk Coe tier ees pe Re ee tary 41-3 42-1 41-1 105-2 104-5 91-0 
Winniper Say oe eee ee i ee ee OS 49-6 42-6 41-4 92-7 92-5 81-9 
WANGCOUWVer not. Potesniaie tie Cn nme 38-0 38-3 38-1 113-0 109-6 101-0 
Ba i ed AE SNP Ey EER a eg OES ee MA Ee OU nas eo ate SED (ORS AROS At 8 2-5 A a 


TABLE C-3.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 





Average f 
Hourly Earnings 
Reported at 


Average 
Hours per Week 
Reported at 


Av rage 



































Industries — else wily abet EE «8 BS i bale ol eS 

Nov. | Oct. | Nuv | Nov.| Oct. | Nov.| Nov. | Oct. | Nov. 

1, 1948)1, 1948}1, 1947}1, 1948/1, 1948}1, 1947]1, 1948]1, 1948]1, 1947 
no. no. no c. Cc. e. 
Manutacturing aco: cared t ee ye eit ore feng con Cee 43-4) 43-0) 42-9) 95-5) 94-6] 84-7 
Durable manufactured goods.) 75. onncce oe oes 43-2] 428-3) 43-2) 103-4] 102-6 91-9 
Non-durable manufactured goods.................... 43-0] 42-7) 42. 87-5} 86-6] 77-6 
Animaliproducts—-edibles nite tee wate ane Meee 43-3) 42-4) 41- 93-6} 90-5] 81-0 
Dairy produete yy Re elas Rue eens ea nae 46-5] 47-2) 47- 75-1] 73-7] 69-1 
IM eathproducts sania iitiiny male ence yard Unnan VEN Ae oii 42-8] 42-1] 39-2] 103-4] 100-0] 90-0 
Wiest Hersproduces Huke Tana aie aie, BMea ee: TaN havea 40-5) 40-3] 39- 73°4| 72-21 68-3 
Veathertbootsiandisheesane: cane sae nee ee 39-9} 39-8] 39- 70-7| 69-38] 65-1 
TO Er PROCUCTS Rh ae tamee teal oy ee ee eek ean! 41-6] 42-2] 42 88-5} 86-2] 78-5 
Rough and dressed lumber............. Sita ieryustaneegs 41-Q] 42-1 t 93-4} 89-7] 82-9 
OMG RIN Ts RHE ean a APR RT ras al ee ace Rt 44-4} 43-9} 42. 77-7| 75-6) 75-5 
OTE G UE tart TWpO a eee to Lene ree ae arg UA OSU 42-4) 42-1] 43- 83-6] 83-6] 73-6 
PVETISICAD AM SELALMOM TRCN Le iy MU eek OY IRE Vy ae head el 44-5} 44-7] 465. 81-8} 81-9} 70-4 
lant productss-e Clonee wt.) cn lees mente Late ane nn 43-2] 42-1) 41. E310) ee bo 0 le oY A) 
Flour and other milled products................... 45-1] 45-9] 44. 89-6} 89-4] 82-1 
Fruit and vegetable preserving.................... 40-9) 40-4) 38. 70-5] 68-1] 64-5 
Breadand bakerysprOcneosinm. wrt nnee niece aie 43-4] 43-0]...... MOrS| |p adorsi eames 
Chocolate and cocoa products................2.0.. 43-0) 42-0) 40-8] 63-5] 63-4] 57-6 
Pulprand paper productsisini em ose eae oan eas 45-6] 45-5} 46-0] 105-1] 105-1] 93-1 
dul pland papenw ey Mamata rer neice eee, Gee AOD o 49-2} 49-1) 49-7] 112-3] 112-4] 99.7 

PADCTEDIO GUC LGM a Late MU ihm en Te meatal ate mar eL oa 43-1) 42-§) 43-1] 81-5} 81-4] 74.9] ; 
LE Amuayoroken een iKo Uh oxbl eluted auuayeaaea, Gund wei te Eh SUNIL ee) 40-8] 40-7] 41-1) 105-7] 104-6] 92-1 
EVUD erp FO CCL Smn eure KL City Mul. kL, MLE My yi iy ERIN 43-1] 41-9] 43-9! 104-1] 102-2] 91-8 
Textile Produced iA neo leila! he Mey enh Oke dee | ayo 41-6) 41-4) 41-2] 75-2) 74-71 65-2 
aihreaGevarn anancloti a wueie pater 4 ape am Renee 44-2) 43-6] 44-0] 77-2 7-0} 64-7 
Cottontyarniand cloth. sae ee eee tee 43-4) 42-6) 44-0! 78-0] 77-9] 63-7] ; 

Woollentyarnjiandicloth viii) Gu Ween e tn eek: 43-5} 48-1] 43-5) 75-7| 75-0} 65-3 
Sulkvand antineralisilk goodsenmwasean os i oun 45-9) 45-4) 43-7) 77-4] 77-7] 66-2 
Elosichyandikniteoodsun sii Sti mie ae hey, 41-3) 41-7) 41-1] 70-1]. 68-8] 61-0 
Garments and personal furnishings.................| 38-1] 38-2] 37-9] 73-91 73-5! 67-0 
‘Tobaccomatn Mia ty Lune Hi 4) MRA EN MELA Pe ER Te) 9 ay 42-8) 43-0! 42-9] 84-4] 83-7] 66-6 
Pe VOragGa eth UMC Naa ce Kmaunay Catan Lannie Wt live ae 43-5] 43-6} 48-7] 95-7] 93-5] 84-2 
Distilled andimalGliqiorsy seo ene ee eee ee 42-8} 42-9] 43-3} 100-8] 99-0] 87-0 
Chemicals and allied products.................00¢04. 44-0} 43-9] 43-3] 95-1} 94-5] &5-8 
WDrurgiandumedicince sks eek heen. aun 42-0} 41-3; 41-3] 78-5] 78-4] 69-8 
*C@layverelassandstone productss. sii eee ee 45-5} 45-4) 45-5] 93-3) 932-0] 83-8 
CSS iD rOUC te MUG ean Ly HEN ea fel iter ieee 45-8) 45-3) 45-5) 90-0] 89-0} 80-5 
Lime, gypsum and cement products............... 47-1} 46-8) 46-5 2:9} 92-8) 82-7 
iclectricaliapoaratussenn uncut el ee UR oes Anne al 41-4) 41-1] 41-1) 104-6] 103-8} 89-8 
Heavy electrical apparatus!....................... 43-0} 42-1] 44-7] 115-5] 114-6] 97-3 
ElroOnvauG Steeliprocucts, insole Ue ace eee toie ante iki te 43-6] 43-8) 43-5} 108-3] 107-9] 96-5 
Crude, rolled and forged products................. 44-8) 45-5] 44-8! 110-8] 109-9] 98-8 
PLUM AY TOM aneueteclwe Ub ansn anne wee ny ange 44-6) 45-6] 44-7] 112-4] 111-5] 101-2 
Machinery (other than vehicles)................... 44-7} 44-4] 45-2) 99-8] 99-3] 89-1 
Spieuiburalnmplementsnmnneonin ey sat teen nee 41-1} 42-1] 40-6) 112-8) 112-3] 97-7 
Land vehicles and aircraft.................2..-.... 43-3] 43-4) 42-8) 115-1] 115-3] 102-4 
arly yerollineistockunaess ie eae ie aoe 44-6] 44-1] 44-9! 112-3] 112-0] 95-7 
WUtOmObi lS and-partsy yer Mek de ok ee 41-4) 42-1]. 41-1] 122-4] 122-9] 111-3 
Aeroplanes and parte. ei Yale et Se 44-6) 45-2) 44-6! 100-1] 100-4] 92-3 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing................... 44-2) 44-8) 44-7) 105-2] 104-6} 97-1 
Tron and steel fabrications n.e.s.................... 42-5} 438-0] 42-4] 102-8] 102-0] 92-3 
Farad ware 4G0ls And -CUEIORY. ioe ao lt. tok hme 43-5] 43-0] 43-6] 95-2] 94-6] 83-8 
Foundry and machine shop products............... 44-4) 43-6! 43-7] 105-7] 104-5] 94-5 
Sheswmetel workers cee ie hee ieee lhe Aes an 42-9) 42-9} 43-0! 97-0] 96-4] 85-9 
*Non-ferrous metal products: |.) esc ches cc 44-0) 438-5) 43-4] 103-6] 103-7] 92-6 
Preparation of non-ferrous metallic ores............ 43-7) 44-1] 43-9] 116-3! 117-4] 102-6 
Aluminum and its products........................ 46-0} 44-9} 44-5! 102-9] 103-0] 92-9 
Brass and copper IManulaccurinas. pee wane ey ee tee 42-9) 42-7) 42-4] 99-0] 98-6] 88-0 
"Non-metallic mineral products...................... 43-0} 48-3] 44-3} 113-0} 112-5] 95-7 
Petroleum and its producte..6)i) 6. PFe4 41-8} 42-5) 42-3) 121-3) 121-3] 104-5 
Miscellaneous manufactured PLOCUCES Heme te aes a 41-6} 41-7) 42-0} 81-9] 82-0 way 
MINING tinge iY Meek ie UL iray erat Bn AiO by 43-5) 43-4) 42-9) 115-0) 114-8] 104-1 
CE Arh ITS REAR a Foes Sau EN GL UE Nr Whe fred sal 39-4) 39-0! 38-4] 127-7] 126-8] 110-3 
Metallic OL OS Henin tite Dhecie cilate {eeu ial SCALES Mpa nak U8 ie 45-2} 45-4) 44-8] 113-9] 114-6] 103-0 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)...... 45-3] 44-7! 45-5} 99-4] 98-5] 82-3 
Local Transportation? 02.0606. ole. 45-2] 45-2] 44-8! 97-3] 97-31 87-6 
Building Construction................................ 41-3) 41-8) 40-7] 105-0] 104-1] 95-8 
Highway Construction.............................. 39-0) 39-2) 39-4) 81-2] 80-3] 74-7 
Services (as indicated below)... ....6...000e-s00.00..... 42-0} 42-2] 42-4) 61-2] 60-4] 55-1 
EHotelg:snd restanrants, iui tod thos eke) ae 42-3} 42-7] 43-2) 60-8] 59-7] 53-8 
Personal ehioty laundridg)iol po). oa. b. 2.54. de 41-5} 41-0} 40-9] 62-1] 62-0] 58-0 





* Industries classed in the durable manufactured industries. 

1 Since 1941, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has prepared current indexes of average hourly earnings of the 
employees of eight establishments producing heavy electrical apparatus. Based upon the hourly earnings at June 
1, 1941, as 100 p.c., the latest figures are as follows —Sept. 1, 1948, 215-6; Oct. 1, 1948, 217-5; Nov. 1, 1948, 219-2; at 
Nov. 1, 1947, the index was 184-6. 

_ ? Chiefly street and electric railways. 3 For information respecting the sex distribution of the persons in recorded 
employment, see Table C-5. 
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TABLE C-10.—EARNINGS, HOURS, AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFAC- 
TURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


(Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages D.B.S. Real Wages Computed by Research and Statistics.) 








Index Numbers (Av. 1946=100) 








Average Nerara 
Ze Average 
Date Hours Hourly ‘Weekly Average Average 
Worked Marnih Earain Weeki Cost of Real 
per Week 88 gs Barwin Living Weekly 
gs Earnings 
cts. $ 
Week preceding 
January De LOS Ree sain ateisiere oteiere 46-1 70-0 32-27* 106-8 96-0 111-3 
February Te TOS De atncrne a tle cclerere o's 45-4 70-1 31-83 105-3 96-0 109-7 
March 1 pL OSO es rcrcreaceteiarstereie 45-8 70-1 32-11 106-3 96-0 110-7 
April OS tact msec s stale ote 45-6* 70-4 32-10* 106-2 96-0 110-6 
May PRET ORD ai) cher c et oisleor: 45-5 70-5 32-08 106-2 96-3 110-3 
June eR MOAB Cry icerars eeoate le 44-3 70:3 31-14 103-0 96-8 106-4 
July Tee TOAD Rate aielsismvec eters ss 44.3 70-1 31-05 102-7 97-3 105-5 
August Del GAD orate alae 44.3 69-5 30-79 101-9 97-5 104-5 
Septemberes Ly 10s osc n steele sts aes 44-] 69-2 30-52 101-9 97-0 104-1 
October DP 1945 ie Gre siatecshs siessveiel 44-7 67-8 30-31 100-3 96-8 103-6 
November’) 151945. xo:. creicys sroteiee os 44.9 67-5 30-31 100-3 97-0 103-4 
December! (1; 719450 soit edie sins 2% 44-8 67-0 30-02 99-3 97-2 102-2 
January Mee LOGGs Mee eee ca lecceres 44.2* 67-9 30-01* 99-3 97-0 102-4 
February PU9AG east steve cs ees 44-] 68-1 30-03 99-4 97-0 102-5 
March DA OAG eo cialsrcterate mie execs 44.0 67-9 29-88 98-9 97-2 101-7 
April TEL OAG UN, cescce tit vet cals 44.4 68-4 30-37 100-5 97-7 102-9 
May PT OAG Rares oars uiy lelers 43-0 68-9 29-63 98-0 98-7 99-3 
June 1 VAG SOA ae or itis tis acetetes 42-0 69-1 29-02 96-0 100-0 96-0 
July DELO AG Gy she she tasneraie 42-4 70-0 29-68 98-2 101-2 97-0 
August TGA Ger actaciesinicde aes 43-0 70-0 30-10 99-6 101-6 98-0 
September Pll 946) ei cures ee alse 42-7 70-6 30-15 99-8 101-5 98-3 
October Nee LOSG Hasse dstte cases 42-9 71-4 30-63 101-4 102-6 98-8 
November. 21) 1946) .)o sac ccitsetee se e.s 42-4 72-9 30-91 102-3 102-8 99-5 
Decentoers lay L94Gccsecmieaie rome 43-2 74-5 32-18 106-5 102-8 103-6 
January MeL O8 7 aa aivcrecss ost leetens 42.7* 76-2 32-54* 107-7 102-8 104-8 
February jy OP Y ia he ca 43-1 76-3 32-89 108-8 103-4 105-2 
March LOS Teerite tea ce win essen 43-4 77-1 33-46 110-7 104-3 106-1 
April Breet G4 [ay cere eae es 43-2 77-6 33-52 110-9 105-7 104-9 
May 104 fee pic tionwene et weno 43-2 78°3 33-83 111-9 107-7 103-9 
June 1 Od Fon tea tanec beasts 42-9 79-9 34-28 113-4 109-1 103-9 
July LWAGA Te reel eaitee alates 42-0 80-8 33-94 112-3 110-0 102-1 
August LATOR asc ae ance aces 42-5 81-3 34-55 114-3 110-5 103-4 
September. 1p 4947/5 i cose cic e 42-3 82-2 34-77 115-1 112-8 102-0 
October D LOMAS sistneiae otras 3 43-1 83-4 35-95 119-0 115-0 103-5 
November = 1O4ate y asiceiceue ee 42.9 84-7 36-34 120-3 116-2 103-5 
Wecemibera cll 94s. eves sees ee 43-5 85-5 37-19 123-1 118-1 104-2 
January De OAR et Oe ERS We eae 43.2* 86-6 37-41* 123-8 120-0 103-2 
February ee 1948. eer, eye Seal aie 42-8 86-6 37-06 122-6 121-4 101-0 
March PEGA RW dete aareers ts 43-2 88-0 38-02 125-8 122-0 103-1 
April DE EY. Bore Rae Sea ge 43 -2* 89-0 38 -45* 127-2 122-7 103-7 
May Te O4 Briain. ys cdeeape tia eit 43-1 89-4 38-53 127-5 124-0 102-8 
June 1, 1948.. 41-7 91-4 38-11 126-1 124-8 101-0 
July ADR OA Scr Ea Meters 08 ie Lie 42-0 92-3 38-77 128-3 126-9 101-1 
August ( Mearal bY So soae ls ieee Set, A aN Bret 42-1 92-7 39-03 129-2 127-4 101-4 
Septemibensnl, 1 O48iecniac trees 41-7 93-4 38-95 128-9 128-6 100-2 
October NAIL OAS Bee ened ae oie 43-0 94-6 40-68 134-6 129-1 104-3 
INovembere nt 19481) cae anetn seen 43-1 95-5 41-16 136-2 129-1 105-5 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are; January 1, 1945, 39-6 hours, $27.72; April 1, 1945, 43-6 hours, 
$30.69; January 1, 1946, 38-1 hours, $25.87; January 1, 1947, 38-1 hours, $29.03; January 1, 1948, 38-3 hours $33.17; April 1, 
1948, 41-6 hours, $37.02 

(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


Notse.—Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the index of the cost of living into an index 
of the average weekly earnings, both indices having been calculated on a similar base (Average 1946=100). 
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D—Employment Service Statistics 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS AT FIRST OF MONTH 
(Sourcge: Form UIC 757) 








Unfilled Vacancies Unplaced Applicants 
Month Sn ee eee 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

January, LOLD RARE bite rack te ee ree eae 87, 552 36, 021 1235570 41,337 18, 674 60,011 
January, TOAGES ee atone Rene tiance Oree MOR eee 53, 801 26, 245 80, 046 151, 618 34, 336 185, 954 
January, LOE Y AGNES ON REEL Waster ener oa. CUM EEE sa 54, 742 34, 987 89, 729 135, 956 28, 221 164,177 
January. LOSS Re Re ce 0 tie Alcea gO et ae 8 phones 23, O15 7 tol 40, 666 111, 304 31,108 142,412 
Peprdarye, (MG OR els ee ay amen ey 18,171 16, 007 34,178 142, 783 43,951 186, 734 
March, LOEB irs wee Stat tee menses otk a NIL (Uli 16, 416 15, 784 32, 200 155, 249 45,105 200, 354 
April, LGA Siete te tt. Sorat fe feae th dem rat Roper 20,475 17, 800 388,275 | 150,032 43,767 193,799 
May, ene Sere Rees Ser Hel Aiea Ap take chats fun ged 28, 602 21,335 49,937 | 123,130 42,082 165, 212 
June, 1 He 8 at eh ah StS Nese Gn vans Ch Ne 37, 126 23,240 60, 366 92, 606 38,319 130, 925 
July, Ly Se eth neu AoA We RR MET EAEe FC ope aley 34, 242 22,183 56, 425 80, 206 38, 364 118,570 
August, OE Oia areata cee Micra Us ter triakt Wy. PR MERN MESy 30, 499 19, 709 50, 208 63, 558 32,715 96, 273 
Deptentors, | 1048, Bee ee On a oy Ear ig 39,341 24,349 63, 690 58, 611 29, 734 88,345 
October, UE Enis sa) Ege Seam co eV On OTe fe 41,047 22,870 63,917 56, 725 30, 607 87,332 
November cl048 Pee a OE es ke ear ie 31, 856 18, 595 50, 451 67, 569 34, 280 101, 849 
BPOHEMI DST bi 19S eS a Mia. Fe Re Ae Or Nile 17, 841 16, 808 34, 649 92,144 37, 408 129, 552 
January, LOA (Lye ea: tetera fine gH ame hon Re 11, 996 13,063 25, 059 150, 474 36,185 186, 659 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


TABLE D-2.-UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX, AS AT NOVEMBER 25, 1948 
(Source: Form UIC 751) 


aeG60Ge6M6Qeo(0—°—_—_—_—«—sSsSsSsSaSSS SS 


Change from 
October 28, 1948 





Industry Male Female Total = 
er- 
Absolute centage 
a ee | ee ce | ee 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.................... 687 174 861 ~ _ 35-1 
MOG a lig re these thee, Ut Mane ee CAL eh Calvi 3,000 9 3,009 — _ 61-9 
PUIDWOOG RG salons ce men i fog. tau. erent boy. 1,978 4 1, 982 — — 67-4 
A RITIOOY aks Met Vee eee OA ee ce ee ene 886 3 889 = — 45-6 
Other logeing yecti i. 8 be as. in Pek si on 136 2 138 | — — 17-4 
SRNR ote ae es Pas Chee Dee 688 16 704 | — = 62-6 
ATOM RES bee im Sa ited Wit eins eect Pelee ay 238 1 239 _ a 13-7 
Metallic ores— 

Tron 16 _ 16 _ _ 60-0 
Gold 209 if 216 — - 53-1 
Nickel 1a _ 117 — 87-6 

Other metallic ores and non-metallic 
minerals 74 ff 81 _ ~ 19-8 
Prospecting and oil producing 34 il 35 — — 45-3 
Manufacturing 4,233 5,560 9,793 — _ 26-9 
Food and kindred products 414 456 870 _ oo 36-7 
Textiles, apparel, ete 517 8, 506 4,023 — — 16-2 
Lumber and finished lumber products 635 736 — _ 37-2 
Pulp and paper products and printing 413 305 718 _ a 33-9 
Chemicals and allied products 126 107 233 — _ 47-1 
Products of petroleum and coal 34 22 56 _ _ 6-7 
Rubber products 38 35 73 _ a 32-4 
Leather and products 152 44] 593 - — 28-8 
Stone, clay and glass products 194 57 251 — _ 23-3 
Iron and steel] and products 458 61 519 — _ 23-7 
Non-ferrous metals and products 212 81 293 _ = 36-0 
Machinery 270 58 328 — _ 27-4 
Electrical equipment and products 209 66 275 _ _ 35°5 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing 561 264 825 ~ _ 30-3 
Construction 25349 39 25488 | — _ 49-6 
Transportation and Storage 689 61 750 — — 48-9 
Communications, and Other Public Utilities 291 238 304 | — _ 17-5 
PAGO Ohot eee ect 25221 3,022 5,243 _ 21-3 
Wholesale 771 859 1,130 - _ 26-1 
PRCT Oe ae ieg ooo aan Wath, i tek Noe 1, 450 2, 663 4,113 — _ 19-9 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate 760 659 1,419 =- — 3-2 
Service. ndccosuon Cos 2,530 7,041 9,571 ~ — 6-3 
Publigiis 2, eee 834 574 1,408 + + 1-6 
Domestic 66 3, 682 3,748 + + 33-0 
Personal : 741 2,547 38, 288 — _ 28-9 
Other service 889 238 she ey — _ 18-6 
All Industries 17,828 16,814 34,642 | — _ 31-3 
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~ TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS BY OCCUPATION 
AND BY SEX, AS AT NOVEMBER 235, 1948 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 











i] 
Unfilled Vacancies Unplaced Applicants 
Occupational Group ae | 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Professional and Managerial Workers................ 978 274 1, 252 3,339 760 4,099 
@Glericala Workers ten pee cee aa ee ee 1, 309 3, 022 4,331 5, 601 10, 266 15, 867 
SaleshWonkersie see wesc ae eee Noe ee ihe Se eo 1, 750 1,579 3,329 3, 209 52828 8, 537 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers............. 736 5, 966 6, 702 9,595 7, 847 17, 442 
SOA CUM eae ee Sera eT Ae AEE eat CAG sae ete 74 1, 229 2 1-231 
Agricul turerancd: Hisiing cece a ee caer cane 638 10 648 1,346 262 1, 608 
Skilled and Semiskilled Workers.................... 9,193 3, 407 12, 600 31,918 5, 808 37, 726 
Hood and kindredsproducts=. .-5.2400.28 Wee 105 49 154 646 487 tos 
Wextileseclotbhings etC a ..<sn eGo eet ek ae ance 247 2,621 2,868 567 2, 809 3,376 
umberand woodsprocducts: aaah aoeeetee aes: 3,199 9 3, 208 2,167 72 2,239 
jeqvUhonaven oeIe ENS DICE MANE 55 ao dons ob aue su oe tee c 145 Ot 216 509 275 784 
eather andunnOcdlicuspemen sate ee aan pee ce 110 281 391 553 198 7ol 
Stone, clay and glass products................... 73 7 80 70 10 80 
IMetaliwor lin poser mek en icest cea siteeisis oted Gn cer cass 910 27 937 4, 889 295 5, 184 

Le Ctrical Wren aetnet eee er nti, eer, ome Lee Aad 170 2 172 643 187 830 
Transportation equipment, n.e.¢C................. TAN es ese chop dor iG 228 93 321 
IMGT ote ea een een eet nie en aa, EY DOOM Steven ates 366 DAR Ie Reraitse eee 491 
Moanstructionaen aoe oe cere oe ee ee ay oe EC LSSia| ieee ae eee 1,788 7,460 3 7,463 
Transportation (except Sseamen).................. Dom 6 543 5,512 34 5, 546 
Communications and public utility.............. OOA' nee neue 56 159 19 178 
ALIPAC CCANCFSeNVACE ae oo. ce ee) tea eee oe 175 227 402 855 523 1,378 
Other skilled and semiskilled................... ae 81 1,192 4, 874 685 5, 559 
ROPE TIVCTS wl eae tees Rae ns aecatitas cutee the eke meh cese emer 35 11 46 626 85 711 
APPIN LICOSiee tart No eoran erecta vacacpreae ster Garam nach eae 159 15 174 1,739 33 L77Z 
Wnskaledoworkenrs tices: oe cis ecis Mata cla ciao s cnet: 3, 163 2,550 IS 70s} 35, 907 SBS 43, 042 
Hoodsandsco bAccOsm et eee erate ee 122 345 467 807 1,324 2elst 
Lumber and lumber products.................... 254 16 270 1,776 268 2,044 
Metalworking Sete nyc fe te co ae eer ees 185 71 256 1,219 130 1,349 
@onstructione ness tn ose one ante sal eee ee Soa nee oc See 887 Deo Ce eee. eee 5, 381 
@Otherunskillediworkersi.0s.c1. cle nceaeiene eee LAs 2,118 3, 833 26, 724 5, 413 S201et 
POCA re eee ae oe Oe nT es 17,841 16,808 34,649 92,144 37,408 129,552 





TABLE D-4.—AVERAGE WEEKLY VACANCIES NOTIFIED, REFERRALS, AND 
PLACEMENTS, FOR THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER, 1948 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 





Weekly Average 





Industry 

Vacancies Place- 

Notified Referrals ments 
Acriculburewh ishing ara ype sa by set ee ears te ce, Je veer oe a 459 1,118 369 
CECEICEN SO Ss eae Opies Ser aman SORIA Wn EAS ORE sds bys OO RIN cam OE Otek 4 2? 22, Re 1,032 746 610 
JH DVT TITS cick tle in A ee VS ie Sree cas Ne NA Res Oa SE As a le Ro is Pace ate Bee 233 271 221 
IManulactuninaercerery reer) mete Lew: Ola pet oe Me 8 8) Nae Be eens 5, 053 5, 176 3, 253 
Hoodsancdikinadredaproduc basen. petee cit tee ice ic) oe ae wee eC 820 836 513 
Rextileseapparels ete pen ane aes Gk oh oe fhe sh Sa ee ne eam Ne we 957 780 453 
umber andammished lumber productseee. aa... os ale ie ee ee ee 573 610 438 
Rulpandspanemprogducis ancdeprinting.: a0 ster a edein eee einen 372 393 2538 
@henncalsand alliedsproducts: neon aoe eee eee 200 230 136 
IBFEGucts! ope traleumrand coal. in tace te. oak fen eee a 34 42 25 
UTE DOT PLOCUICUSE Nan ween ey a trey Mie, SNA, aan 9 cra St NE one hy Pg 51 47 29 
eatherrancipLrocucns se var ccs ake nea sc ee ee ree 167 176 94 
Stone sclavsancre AssiprOGUCTS «yee ee einen ys ae te ee ee 181 191 128 
kromcancestecl andiproducts: cs eee. Cott Mtscc. c), e ee ene  O y 351 397 248 
INon=ferroussmetals an deproducuseen. series tenia, hn wie ee on ce 234 271 177 
IVE SICIMIN CLV peemeetes cement ected Ae aR Series Nee BET ce a IR igi 294 350 214 
lectricaliequipmentiand. productShs. 482.8) 20s) ye ee ee 251 305 177 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing.................-++00- 568 548 368 
Construction ease. eee | eee ee i Sc: Ce ET Cats 2,936 3, 138 2,367 
EETANSPOLCALIONIANG OLOTALE Aer ea eee ee Bert caer, «5! tt genie te eel rt 1,018 982 748 
Communications; and Other Pablie Witilitiesas05. <, |. 0 ee ee ce 174 184 102 
ef Leo 0 Kelas Se ban te NR AON es, PY ac tere Me es RONID MP b ht Nenr) each) Ma ah C 3,046 3, 563 1, 962 
PMNances lnsuran Covi vCal States we eee rel ess ak (hte meant TUM 350 363 170 
a ELAUGLS SI SE NG AAT E EAE TEE EE AEs Ree DERE Ee bt evades hal etene ame G 6, 387 5,000 3, 565 
REESE CLUS DELCHS Maer Herren te nee, Ce ie ee he tan pte te aera Abe ee a a Me PL cet ns 20, 688 20, 898 13, 367 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS 
OCTOBER 29 TO NOVEMBER 25, 1948 






































Vacancies Applicants 
Bae. SEE GN re i ee GA 
Office Regis- 

Reported| Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced 
during end of during to end of 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 

Prince Edward Island 309 153 776 383 212 915 
WAC harlotratawn is kte coe te 8 te ee hs 231 13 529 272 133 644 
PUMMMOTRECO ih ors she ies Oke ni en 78 21 247 111 271 
NOVA COUR. hyd) at te Dae ON 1,763 VAL 5,574 2,156 96 8,203 
PUADONE Ln Ga bo MikMe. ek De OM 37 1 199 51 30 269 
Brdgowater ec. cw unr, on a 50 38 159 63 Di, 228 
Pe alias vain s se Al ences 947 490 2,089 1,055 466 2,696 
TRV ERNIORS: Mito oye bates OG Margene — 72 5 190 
FUCHS VITO ON oy Var OT oe Me TRS Te 63 45 292 59 30 369 
Tay Orpool Waiere Sa Mn Lae iny ser £8 a ete 17 11 lil 10 11 191 
New Glasgow.o.3s Ciitigoratc.. saan es 231 28 623 290 170 770 
PPPS UVES oe oc inn ae ey ta Deco. 75 14 151 
N/ OIE AN CS Se Need yates dey) Sunde pea at at, cut Uh 269 78 1, 167 402 132 2,142 
SECO api temas oe kame 106 32 346 180 71 434 
Yarmouth-Shelburne,.................. 3 17 441 27 20 763 
New Brunswick......................... 1,879 $36 4,651 1,894 1,053 5,281 
Bathursiss seat ete 30 52 220 36 16 268 
Chinpbellbor cs cence et eet oe 108 oF 321 126 34 361 
climastons Tei oi ee hed) Csi 55 258 41 33 275 
AONEMCLON See Ws Sem he soe eee oy 131 32 237 141 108 203 
UAE ARSE tO RUE OW bye Sts NM ba gue 57 45 78 84 WW 55 
Moncton me et ana 735 407 1, 502 836 448 1,585 
Nemtasclet hil i, Waitt ouster 113 38 273 82 38 285 
PSGLHe SOHN Ay Re Ute ei tak ae 497 231 1,399 428 226 1,716 
RUASUCD RON i uasceu ton aa hc a 20 28 114 26 20 243 
PUBREX WNT A eed eR. dias 51 7 87 40 19 95 
NVOOCStOGK ei Rha Mlannite nie oy irk 28 162 54 39 145 
Quebee................. 17,249 9,317 34,634 18,904 9,523 35,509 
IASDESTOS HH Ulmieice aunt. 55 27 128 45 26 184 
IBeADaIMOls hind y GON ia kr 43 20 178 61 46 260 
UO MIN OAR suk os adal tele nue ein MeN 1G 96 156 78 47 174 
AC AUIGAD SCM La To ce Main yn inn alah t 68 147 160 36 14 137 
anclerinee mene we eek 48 108 138 18 18 163 
CDICOUTIEL Sit cate. ae ise gee 536 228 1,468 488 339 1,417 
Wolbeauesr tee mrs o 21 3 100 20 11 147 
Digmmiondvilles toi. ccie ae we 289 47 461 211 115 655 
Orban AINE Sie ke ean a hee bok op 69 79 64 49 37 78 
EEN Sart Rn SRS ADS Doi ea 131 47 315 115 61 395 
LS EHID yi om Sere ela eae ak Vie 212 420 805 209 122 1, 063 
RESTS MRR ar Fy Rn Ie ea GD 90 52 419 84 50 |. 445 
achutey neve iain aiee : 87 36 140 82 37 141 
Ea dMalbaie classi ys cdadty sale al Sha: 1 226 31 30 329 
ey Viger iiss? Book at at ant 212 288 282 240 217 141 
BCC IS UR hein a ake mek, he tis alls 102 49 589 152 97 1, 207 
PU REANC END, | see ent o L a ea Wh Peed. 173 164 102 25 13 134 
Meganticunensciuiae 14 3 230 112 10 273 
Blont Larter: We pies aek Miwa Gs icuk 25 70 47 29 23 43 
PLOUT MARY NON. cates Fae tel oe, Cee 24 121 220 23 15 296 
Mohtreal Wien ess LG Goats 10, 490 4,961 12, 066 9, 267 5, 687 9,993 
BEDEC Hao MoE hal wa malt dee bh 1,329 507 4,215 1, 823 843 6,125 
IRUOUGEE Ty, SOL Nee mea ny 62 316 230 82 34 363 
Riviere duiloup, sk ew ain uae, 12 148 3,016 2,749 15 416 
EGU. Se MOREA eset Boul yN ed ; 215 64 364 270 168 255 
PlLewAabhe a Wil. Sane: en lk 169 98 112 82 54 83 
“Ste. Anne de Bellevue................_. 40 28 111 50 Dh 114 
Ste, Wheres: iis) Oa et 90 4] 173 104 68 182 
St. Georges de Beauce.................. 130 82 193 65 53 223 
bo El Vaeinghigns) 5 4am ay tne he Pe 167 231 264 100 33 428 
Sete SUMS, OU A ONT rallies Or a 171 101 1, 485 171 105 451 
BGS OROITG, HMA EE muta Me tak ie 135 54 379 132 96 849 
Be Josephird Alma. Oo ied oe 33 16 144 26 22 218 
Dhawinigan’ Malley). 001 Jee 0 ee 104 10 930 189 95 1, 233 
SHEP UPOOKS Med aw hc, a th aM ne 731 256 1,320 801 411 1D all 
DOPE a iia ae MMe (AR sok on Rac 76 25 747 7 4] 1,507 
PE HOtOrd Mines aera yh use ti hee 115 38 432 178 83 589 
Ceabee Ri vers Mae mie Vola cual Gs: 234 73 1 87653 329 130 2,100 
ANT dO arty Mate hcp th Ores Ta he kn 343 164 272 110 69 308 
Netley eld (nei bole) he 74 21 360 87 61 689 
Mantovia Valles cies t oh nw) lan ah ae 185 TL 320 115 10u 530 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS 
OCTOBER 29 TO NOVEMBER 25, 1948—continued 























Vacancies Applicants 
aie Ao Ea ME be eA al RR) a ea EO 
Office Regis- 

tered Referred Placements Unplaced 

during to end of 

period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 
Ontarione ys. te nee 49,375 34,974 19,762 3,722 37,209 
PR PHLORE ae ee OTE (eto (Sh 93 70 66 49 
BITIG: terre Re ea ang Sie 380 309 188 271 
Bellovilleiec:4 wi). cen, eee ne 571 438 233 343 
LTE TSNe 2s Re Fae ae IO gO Ca ly iar 182 126 86 147 
LAr tOnl v4 see tated ie ete key, 48 37 78 
MATE DEOLG ein Seng eta tra, Ae Oe” 632 372 240 525 
Brock villous patina Clee: 146 98 71 138. 
SU AUIOVOIE IAGO, Gilat 2a ee Ce ed 43 33 61 
OD SED ATER. dag eee ot tae hn Cae a 653 472 245 375 
Cobourg ote ee E 151 134 93 46: 
WOLUDEW COD ute cteate coon de tee ce nis ; 164 123 113 161 
COTA R a anes) wd eecte ee ite ed 576 261 162 81t 
Octane. Aenean 145 114 78 134 
Moteol ran ced Waa owe aches Gin een | 208 130 78 124 
POrusVWillinmi wre omelet ee Oi St 609 330 393 456: 
Saleen See ey nara ER Nae ed D : 243 191 139 128 
ANSNOQUE ail cai ELE Sc ke 76 38 14 89 
ON CVICI Een ne Etre Mima eM My oge | 2 88 78 62 92; 
OID we sete ie add A Cal ¢ 513 469 210 287 
HS i hag] bcs Sak RR Om na ae Cg aa 4, 229 3,075 1, 249 3, 292 
A OS DMIE YS eee ood Sab ALU noe 196 56 13 386: 
Ingersoll ters Monee ws Ci 198 196 123 — 81 
ESADUSCAMINS Scar Ua eet | 97 47 33 49 
ES GUO ARE CR aetsioic y GeON Et) A fo 194 61 70 — 166 
ome ston Sires mee eee, 806 627 349 683 
Korkdandslualce:aae een 559 349 219 344 
Kitehener-Waterloo:;.. 6.4... 6sccccen s,s: 679 702 A412 331 
[NS CITT ECS en eae a ME: er re oa 2 267 130 74 242 
Dipl aaivat inten. ge ae 8 Gals ¢ 166 108 54 170: 
PSO Weles Cath weru se ete) dey nlc ae as 16 56 31 — 56. 
Ond ont ments setae ae 2,207 214 1, 053 206 1,125 
LiLe JoR tc yats DURA Ceram Gl itis yueama Mer baie etm Mane 249 123 83 — 215 
AST CNT GOS SN ee ico ea Cy, PM 84 60 39 — 85 
Wein Domo to ore phe oo2 yeaheah nias cs ee.) 766 533 378 530 
Wingarark als. 225. oe gti curb. 603 338 184 596 
INOUE ABAV aes Ne Rater 8s cede nich to ook td 437 297 188 339 
ORANG Bien ae e time WRI 2 Mince 263 225 162 249 
Cau Wan sone vetee puta ae aie 2,649 523 292 1,303 
Ovtawaneent ines ae DANY} 1, 523 758 226 2,386 
Chron Sound tek ese y okie oe eg oe 324 164 92 3 385 
Uf gage ON 17 18 aN) pe ot ee DR Oe RR 93 94 91 —- 73 
REM ArOKE Ne Mewar cma ek ey eg 667 612 611 — 201 
Berthie gig es. let eaicee le 155 124 109 66 
Peteroeroug lin euagint toss ch ae ale Gaines 639 417 209 — 753 
IBiCTOnee Cnet os Gel a koe e 126 19 11 156 
Ore ethurcac. Uyidi tenia by oe ltue, ee ek. 722 379 484 509 
Port Colbormp./s) 4aita keen 181 66 26 320 
Boriidones tie ace ba sun kee wel. 79 98 Fe. —_ 20 
PPORCOED: doen cai i ital ete noes ae NO 50 ui 6 —_ 76 
IRVEnET CW ney BAe el ie 160 124 103 — 74 
ro IAND GALEVE® ne tpn Ae MRS say a 1, 363 537 353 3 1, 603 
vo Taal Wy Ce rele (is ee as ee a 255 218 108 156 
Sarmiaw ace nee jose 504 393 241 407 
RD GGA ATIE ei cas fon nese pe ee 476 371 304 = 358 
SIM COG Meee ee Leen 172 119 47 1 184 
Perle ha MaMa Us wae Mey Kn tate 223 237 124 112 
SULA tlOrd ue ieee: mines 263 245 83 60 157 
oureear Nallsae.. ca mte fe Oe ah ei 142 59 30 10 161 
POU CI eal ergo eter or a ats ee 1,000 72 554 157 697 

STUER UTE WL de frac 212 Ske ia bn Abe. ke Included with Ingersoll 

PEO UOING Noe Contes te kek iy. ta! me aa 934 606 470 Ay} 22 
Toronto siete ela sitexS Lb 9 'yifels tele tal g) ahotons varie tual eletete eect be 13, 024 118 727 6, 098 IE 738 UG 964 
SREOUCOR AMEN E Bitt 2 be bo epee oh yea. ¢ 255 195 123 2 197 
Le AS Je) ee a i ae ee NY Pa RD 126 60 20 — 121 
Maa HEE ct ee OC eis cs ta ae MR RS 157 48 18 10 175. 
hic LNs RT eae a 0 ar Sd BA | 612 327 194 734. 
WiGstGts coskatoe aks ed a 392 371 194 — 176: 
Wind SOr Rete he an a 3, 129 1, 448 645 315 3, 604 
Woodstock ws pos Oa eee i ol} fae 273 206 128 10 155. 
MIATIC OMS ea) oes hia Sian net pee 10,218 7,122 3,259 1,267 7,379: 
EE} ATE LE | CGA aw gee i oes RE 692 577 2 — 416. 
CDRA oie oy ties eee eg kee 166 114 63 126 
Bilin Ehlonk eee eee ho eee 170 116 92 4 58 
Portare ts Praine:s.cc cs vee eee 273 88 35 5 277 
RETO enc fs ALE Aiea ae a a May FE il: 9) 59 22 28 1 56 
RY ERR IDOR Sah Oey ee ower te) oa 8, 858 6, 205 2,679 1, 256 6,446 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS 
OCTOBER 29 TO NOVEMBER 25, 1948—concluded 














Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- 
Reported| Unfilled tered Referred Placements 
during end of during to 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual 
Saskatchewats.cc scan ees eee 2,410 789 §, 821 3, 062 1,320 573 
HSCS V AT ae iies Oe rer cine ooeet ana SE ays 40 19 173 43 25 — 
MOOSE aw Sit ia kelaae Eee amen t 282 117 836 364 150 62 
NorphiBattletondasenn ci acetic eee 97 32 220 123 65 4 
7h COPATDELt eters ieee eee ee 173 57 543 257 114 21 
PUGS INGD att ectel es Veet Oe ecto aan 965 251 1, 929 1,248 539 300 
SASKATOON ee hac. uci Te eee 545 150 1,366 677 250 162 
SW Currenitic ccc eee we ciate een 117 78 190 139 61 2 
WieyibUrnintnst: Ateiekn pentane bee aedey ee 52 11 140 61 43 — 
MEOLIGON aeyseeted = one eis Soo eee oes 13 74 424 150 73 22 
PAD er Gash eae nteaees stacdee nes tached oe 6,048 1,737 8,874 6,695 4,199 884 
BA ITINOLE te. eae oN pean Deen ee 129 103 G2, 57 144 — 
CWalsar yess. ae ae Be aa Ra on ae re 1,984 533 hp G4 2,366 1,186 409 
IETS llega te alee kta ee 114 23 164 112 110 — 
EU CNTONCOM: oe ee eee ee ae ee 2,814 660 4.134 3, 184 1,878 458 
Hid Sones. § kre oe ie eet tae tears oe 329 118 135 121 229 — 
Hethibrid cesta see rae ee Mies 513 145 888 704 413 17 
MedicineyEl tite toh ae tree 43 109 209 49 28 -= 
TR 2f6 [el WY eye) gatas ere ae, Peenie Ppa Ane, Cie oo | 122 46 140 102 121 _ 
British Columbia....................... 7,460 1,897 21,633 8,403 4,605 881 
oan dd baie el anatase ty Sh Nee ene hl Dy coe meee 162 23 505 148 Dy 
AVOUTGEMANT Ute MA ie a neta ee eee Mee 50 47 285 66 32 
Gran brooke gl sae Le tee ey, ohn 95 23 169 112 79 avi 
ID awsomOreeka sath eis ck satin ts. 176 PH 221 223 220 — 
DUN CATR ase ern Re ee eee 99 24 324 115 85 ff 
FGI OOPS Mertens tee racks he A ee 156 39 234 145 124 — 
ECG] Owitee tee seater eit ek eo ets ot 84 15 364 141 oy 13 
Nan Siti Oly eee Ree: Ey eee ee 127 14 344 165 73 30 
BN C]SOM Weems: Heras MP UNS Lane Mee aera ere 110 25 200 111 89 — 
INeweWestimMinstersr acct ee cue nt 386 185 2,139 468 234 47 
Nori VancOUVeree eta erie cone cane 212 14 709 236 164 8 
Penile bontrearen i. a cna oe an eee 103 27 269 90 65 5 
POrEVANO CTU eat ten env As eee one 137 21 367 160 100 
ernce Georlew a4 ee te ae Ra eat 377 97 467 380 320 13 
ETrinceseVUDee Ua viene ee oe 11 6 Bon 129 98 “ 
Prince toutes eee ee eee ieee ae a 42 2 73 46 By} § 
LOEB Tees Fae eae et che Les Cane ene Meee Rabe Oa 81 26 244 181 65 3 
RVANICOUVIEEN eet ee ae Boece 3,999 936 12,090 4,448 2,054 615 
RYCOTT ON eae ets Mate, Feats alee be a pila ea Geis 31 403 7 54 12 
WACCOTIA LOE le Mas LRN Shea LN UC r els oil hn 773 300 1, 678 860 480 91 
WT beh Orse Aetna armrests ee ie ee omen 98 15 196 92 59 22 
AGE LECCE ise Wes Um masse Sees SG Be eee TE 82,753 38,763 | 141,556 83,593 44,808 8,661 
al FET Perce 9 ey A a ie a See Ee aed an a NE ae 52, 692 21,745 102, 253 Se Ces 31,416 4,556 
Penialess serene ee ees ee 
30,061 17,018 39, 303 29,816 13, 392 4,105 


Unplaced 
end of 
period 


129,587 
92,124 
37, 463 





TABLE D-6.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED 
BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 1938-1948 








Male 
MOSS Face eer ners eee ae ee ni nee oes es 584, 727 
aR Te Saran Resch ta None s one OReE Ree wc pine 579, 645 
NDS CS a Lat HS I RE NE os MERE Bed 653, 445 
LOSI Pace eine eh tartans oe ciate Coates 568, 695 
iO Ae aye Pale gute esi Seat ae ead Ne oiel ae Mea 1,044, 610 
DAB MONe ct Sate aoe RRA coi tis, Se eat, 1,681,411 
GSS PR Re Ne as Caen e eters itis Oe a aoe ie 1, 583,010 
LOA BR Ae eGrc cca thet ec ccsctrian Mere tyke ea Ra Sua Grote 1, 855, 036 
OAC Sole ees ar ay Riek seb reica laces seat oe 1, 464, 533 
EY Y OR Are MEO cae bear IR Pen aN ee 1, 189, 646 
1047 (47 WEEKS) ty ner cece ecias Soe memos 1,073, 947 
MBAS MAT WEOKS) 2.7 )c cht siicaa esis sl eteaie hele s 1, 054, 776 


Applications 


Female 


197, 937 
208, 327 
235, 150 
262,767 
499,519 
1,008, 211 
902, 273 
661, 948 
494, 164 
439, 577 
405, 494 
421, 261 


Placements 
Year —_-—- | - 





Total 

782, 664 275,338 

787,972 270,020 

888,595 336, 507 

831, 462 331, 997 
1,544, 129 597,161 
2,689, 622 1, 239, 900 
2.485, 283 1,101, 854 
2,516, 984 1,095, 641 
1, 958, 697 624, 052 
1,629, 223 549,376 
1,479, 441 513, 218 
1,476, 037 464, 988 


Male Female 


106, 957 
114, 862 
138, 599 
175, 766 
298, 460 
704, 126 
638, 063 
397, 940 
235,360 
220,473 
204, 362 
196, 949 


Total 


382, 295 


661, 937 
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K—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—REGISTRATIONS OF EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES BY 
REGIONS FROM APRIL 1, 1947 TO NOVEMBER 30, 1947, AND FROM APRIL i, 
1948 TO NOVEMBER 390, 1948 


Sr rE ee ee ee ee 
Se oS. et 








1947 1948 
Region Employers Peare Employers ak 
Registered Registered Registered Registered 
LSE SHES Rae a Smee a LS Se ae Se er ee 14, 212 234, 543 15,753 254, 910 
jE) Let CART ap Cel 8 ty AR NA e/a yh hd a a 48,611 883, 375 55, 430 983, 046 
ETE LY eC Oar Ss Fee fe ae era einen eR Ls Se CE 69, 367 1, 264, 732 76,061 1,364, 035 
big Meg ae ete Rl a nee eet lg ean RI Nd a gan Sa rege 34, 254 472,956 39,739 526, 387 
1 ag7 LGV T EKO Aik, EDGE RS TCM) Meal Fl i? 5 0 aki as AO, ee REEL 20, 270 322, 852 24,071 367, 659 
PT otaliors@a naar eae phere etd ose fic sith. bic holes bead ee: 186,714 3,178, 458 211, 054 3,496,037 - 


IS a ees A ad 8 ee es El 


TABLE E-2.—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, FEBRUARY, 1942 TO NOVEMBER, 1948 


—Vwv66eMeKe——rorCCoC 








1944 1945 


11,798 53,325 


1946 


1947 


47,372 
79,849 


1948 
Q) 


109,311 
88,016 
76, 248 
59, 265 
42, 257 
39, 644 


eee er eceee 


ee eee 


—— 1942 1943 

EO NAM ce ea ra A a LR ee i 4,637 
NORTUR TY Maen eA 4 Mer ey one kel 5k 663 4,822 
IMIS CHR MON Ponte Mn cieit bees Bite AE 4,124 5,046 
GALA a Sete Rg oe aca we oe 2,925 3, 953 
ERAS Se tN Te | ee aan aera Ue eee wy, 2,799 2,027 
UROL ae ate Ee vat ote hg cee de 4,629 Le 
AIST serch mal teh 3 fas eA OI es oc et OAT EN 2,668 1,087 
LAGER <A hc ct NCEE Pe AN 1, 855 1,370 
POPLEMMDOL Ara teet nee os am te le i 1,118 1,013 
SOLO DCR et, arta SU MEM ey IG 1,058 1,475 
November scat ic. eed eens ee 1,748 2,896 
Mecembers we ianes fhe eke sabi 6, 562 

LOGAN men oe ee Ure ee oes yb 4 OS 26, 924 36, 660 


90,897 | 296,391 


488, 667 


464, 450 


635, 488 


ih hte ss ee 


(1) Revised claims included. See Table E-3 for analysis of claims filed in Local Offices. 


TABLE E-3.—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, NOVEMBER, 1948 


—s—SssSsSsam980a@>S@ammwqsm9mmmm9a9m9@9S$mS9maSSmSmS 


Claims filed at Local Offices 








Province 

Total 
Prince Edward Island......... 468 
INOVaOCOLIAIE Sen ree eee ee 4,421 
New Brunswick» os. eadces 3,546 
Cue bec: Arehegin te kaye coe 21,092 
Onitaniotce ns. wee, Leribe ie 19, 948 
Manitoba alien ee ae peetae en 3, 880 
saskatchewan... 0...cecsse. 2,816 
Albertans nar eu onion tee 2,480 
British: Columbia. ..ssse.0.eo. 14, 468 


Initial 


Renewal 





Pending 


aa) a Ye ee | (EE ee 


oe a | a ee ee eS 


Total, Canada, November,1948] 73,119 
Total, Canada, October, 1948} 43,620 
Total, Canada, November,1947| 47,372 


42,405 
24,538 
31,014 


Disposal of Claims 
(including claims pending from 
previous months) 
. Not 
Entitled : Referred 
Revised to peg. to 
Benefit Benefit Appeal 
29 326 G2 RTE 
510 3,056 954 67 
280 2,350 658 25). 
2,361 14, 339 4,193 242 
1,897 14, 466 3, 640 234 
403 2,472 689 75 
163 1,499 444 31 
236 LG BY 405 20 
814 8,709 2,454 99 
6, 693 48,774 | ()13,499 793 
5,516 28, 112 (2) 10,384 983 
4,987 26, 643 (3) 10, 681 920 


eh ee 


(2) In addition, there were 342 special requests not granted. 
(?) In addition, there were 181 special requests not granted. 
(3) In addition, there were 209 special requests not granted. 
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TABLE E-4.—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO BENEFIT 














Cumu- 
Month of Month of we tes 

Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement, November | November] (Cyrrent 

1947 1948 Fiscal 

Year 
Insufficient contributions and not in insurable employment..................... 4,004 5, 564 Sly oie 
Noticapable onand notsavatlable toriwork payne are eek eon eT Aes aoe 531 608 5, 202 
ILOssiol Work due toa) la DOUT/ GISPUbE aut) eta) aa tte eel es ne teal ee rie eat a 434 261 1,559 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work.............00ececees 1,396 1162 13, 896 
Discharged JON MUISCONGUCE NUIT Whee I i iba seek: ASTD at at eed Be at 347 581 4,075 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause................ 0c cece eee eeeeee 2, 840 8,745 23, 983 
OtNer reasons: (L)hc ta ia wena vali il a kaa ey cae LT PE RN Hoe Ta 1,129 1,578 ‘19, 533 
Dic Gea le Sisaet oe beey cues rateu ye iaiays? rotates veh AUTO Rens SF SARs a 10, 681 13,499 99, 520 


(1) These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; claimants not unemployed; failure to carry out written 
directions; claimants being in class ‘‘O’’ contributions; claimants being inmates of prisons, etc. 


TABLE E-5.—NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, AMOUNT OF 
BENEFIT PAID, NOVEMBER, 1948 














Number 
pce Com- Number Amount 
Province repel os mencing of Days of Benefit 
Durie Benefit Benefit _ Paid 
M iE During Paid (in Dollars) 
j Sn Month 

Princes Gay ana MSlam See. avin 5 hc pemey teen, Ue NOU Rk Sea Hove oily 293 167 5,392 10,524 
INGA SS COGIA IONIC ANE? PANIED. cs Hecate) (CIO Yee TU Ue ae RTL Ba 8, 643 2,260 85, 190 178,401 
IN Giiis GUNS WAG Kuen hi Le (ata banal Nt CS ob MOR ioe Eg ray tk Cat MD Pp ealyl 1,290 43, 887 91,461 
(SSIS SVC OR Wn SAMA DL TAROT i SO RAEN CREO LPN O ara UIUC NG Dal en cL RE 20,401 9,849 373, 556 747,378 
KO) Titre to UAE RADI eR ea eA MUI UU LPE eA oes SNL eee aadnde ref ta gee 18,979 10, 064 290,788 599, 328 
VERTIGO OED AN ate AER wg WI OT Patna MIE ik A RA Fale UR ITT 3,354 1,641 53,193 107, 696 
Sask atGhe wee doer tiny beeen 20 Ue naan. Aide Bilt i oats Duala Mle ARR ae i 7a 897 26, 663 54, 429 
PAP er ey MMe inate Met ile CECK CANS SEEM Me AIRS OR ok DDR nT Un 2,910 Petite 32,487 68, 639 
IBSriiashi@ olumalpiaars sala seinen Py Mera leauints eis (Pe Rete a Ul Me dae 11, 152 10, 674 195, 708 425, 527 
TotalyC@anada,Novemibers 1948, oe 64, 960 37, 953 1, 106, 864 2, 283, 383 
Totals Canada, |OctoberwlO4 Sika weeny les eee 50, 454 Diesel 878, 430 1, 763, 559 
(otaliGana das iNovernbertl04 7e4 ese ie ee ne 45, 106 17, 664 813, 780 1,555, 397 





TABLE E-6.—PERSONS SIGNING THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY 
NUMBER OF DAYS CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, SEX AND 
PROVINCE, AS OF NOVEMBER 30, 1948 














6 days 73 days 
Province and Sex TorTaL and 7-12 13-24 25-48 49-72 and 
under days days days days over 

580 281 58 86 51 34 70 

450 236 46 60 34 25 49 

130 45 12 26 17 9 21 

6, 038 1,742 667 1,023 879 515 1,212 

4,984 1,563 571 832 705 398 915 

1,054 179 96 191 174 117 297 

4,271 1,599 492 606 589 All 664 

3, 490 1,426 417 491 455 238 463 

781 173 75 115 134 83 201 

28,082 9, 024 3, 299 4,117 4,819 2,110 AN Tite 

20, 814 7,597 2,730 3795 3,399 1, 236 2,657 

7, 268 1,427 569 922 1,420 874 2,056 

20, 800 7, 292 2,283 2,875 3,346 1,592 3,412 

14, 210 6,577 1,682 1,948 2,056 868 2,079 

6, 590 vio 601 927 1, 290 724 1,333 

4,678 1, 907 570 668 530 291 712 

3, 309 1,539 407 447 299 151 466 

1,369 368 163 221 231 140 246 

3, 003 1,411 360 410 341 184 297 

2,399 1,252 311 327 234 91 184 

604 159 49 83 107 93 113. 

3,997 1,165 1,492 472 368 157 343 

3, 356 1,005 1, 430 365 220 83 250 

641 160 62 107 145 74 93 

16, 404 5, 162 2,305 2,684 2,685 1122 2,446 

13,058 4,245 1,931 Delo 2,027 821 1,897 

3,346 917 374 547 658 301 549 

TROMAT A) MeN pel ve Geel ta ne ONCE AL Sie age 87, 853 29, 583 11, 526 12,941 13, 608 6,326 13, 869 

IM AD) is Seon Rie Oe te Em 66,070 24, 440 9,525 9, 802 9,432 3,911 8,960 

Ton O Noy he Uae RP PRE RAT A DAE, ag Ue 21,783 5, 143 2,001 3,139 4,176 2,413 4,909 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.-INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


Prices as at the beginning of each Month 
(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Percent- 
age 
Increase 
since 
August 1, 
1939 
LUN Ye TTS hoe 24 Hel Mice a Ol 
TONG sero steve Sees ete. ee 
PONG ioc Sateen A ei eg a gene 
TEEN bebe Oi A) toe nan ante Mimi, Ck 
Oey nes Sac es ate eee ee 
LONG Bee a ats tee Sot Ne ee 
LP ier ieee fhe aOR ann soe nel 
LOD cre eeh cave Mee Ate ene yt) Mite 
CDA ashe an ot aere rapa al sae ey haa 
DOS Re Soe er Pecare Pedy trae (ieee ae 
1d ee aeons hot Sekt ile elt A 
LOD Ort er Ah eemeeee Nee bn Te 
LODO hg. Meister aes Bl Nn ce oak a 
USDA OG 0 Sasa ie BELO TTA lca 5 Rl) 
O25 8s ce Ot tenant onenn eat 
LC ALTN -Masres ernie Bel we. Sl Deena aca 
TOS Oey.) 0 ae Seen re Le Shee SUR 
OS 8s ear ae POE Re NN ae NS ce 
MSP P aT caer SAW mee. epee 
LADS he dies Bat ocean Ach eee Lame Ny 
OE LUNE On ster, sea SF eee eT 
BOS Ora ee ee One ee fal ee aa 
TOS OEE otal ean BANE Oe, 
Oe hes tite ENG ea LUN Ace Ter 
P03 Sida t Mace yee oer iota tay AE 
LODO Meare Rithinal Anomaseh. ces owele phe 
1940 Sa os ee cee eee 4°8 
JOLT Set seu eg. 10°8 
SUL Oe Sd aa i 16-1 
LOAS AAS hi deren hk. omeray 17°58 
1S Uae et a a ta TO 18-0 
EO re be eee ala 18:6 
OAC ER pecans evo t 22-6 
SE ee eed Se ge WES B4-4 
January 18-9 
February 18-9 
Marche. eee 19-1 
ral Pot, anvils 19-8 
INE yeas bared Pitre 21-0 
DUE: Meee Seed Niele 22-6 
UL eared eed ee he Ud 24-1 
BATLSUSt sats eee 24°6 
September 24°68 
October 25+8 
November 26-1 
December 26+1 
PADYATY cbc bas. c oe 26-0 
February 26-8 
Marche neeeenet 27-9 
April serene: Sapee 29-6 
LEG GS DON pa ne 82-0 
JUNG Ode peeks 83-8 
July se Seeeee Rep, ee 84:8 
JAM EATISA ipa) ce ie eed 35-6 
September 88°38 
Oetobersc uk ccd k 41-1 
November 48-5 
December 44°8 
1948 

Venuany. aces 47-1 
February 48-9 
March Siete. & 49°6 
PATI eyes we otis alent 50-4 
Maine eres kl 2-1 
TRING AE, IPN Ea en 53-1 
SUL Vener weer toe een ev b5+7 
JUTE «oe Ae Sin nchale 66°38 
September 57-6 
October es 5.1 mon. 58-3 
November 58-3 
December 57-6 





*For the period 1914 
t Commodities in t 
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to 1934 the former series on the base 1926 
he cost-of-living index excluding rents a 





Fuel 
Total Food Rent and Clothing 
Light 

79-7 92-2 72-1 75-1 88-3 
80-7 93-7 69-8 73°8 96-4 
87-0 103-9 70-6 75°4 109-8 
102-4 134-3 75:8 83-8 129-1 
115-6 154-2 80-0 92-6 151-0 
126-5 164-8 87-3 100-7 173-6 
145-4 189-5 100-1 120-2 211-9 
129-9 145-5 109-4 128-1 172-0 
120-4 123-3 114-0 122-7 145-7 
120-7 124-1 116-9 122-5 143-8 
118-8 121-6 117-4 118-9 140-8 
119-8 127-2 117-4 116-8 140-3 
121-8 133-3 115-9 116-8 139-1 
119-9 130-8 114-5 114-4 135-6 
120-5 131-5 117-3 113-2 135-5 
121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 
120-8 131-5 122-7, 111-8 130-6 
109-1 103-1 119-4 110-0 114-3 
99-0 85-7 109-7 106-8 100-6 
94-4 84-9 98-6 102-5 93-3 
95-6 92-7 93-1 102-1 97-1 
96-2 94-6 94-0 100-9 97-6 
98-1 97-8 96-1 101-5 99-3 
101-2 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 
102-2 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 
» 101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 
105-6 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 
111-7 116-1 109-4 110-3 116-1 
117-0 127-2 111-3 112-8 120-0 
118-4 130-7 111-5 112-9 120-5 
118-9 131-3 111-9 110-6 121-5 
119°5 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 
123-6 140-4 112-7 107-4 126-3 
135-5 159-5 116-7 115-9 143-9 
119-9 132-8 112-3 107-1 122-6 
119-9 132-5 112-3 107-1 122-7 
120-1 133-1 112-3 107-2 123-1 
120-8 135-1 112-3 107-2 123-2 
122-0 137-7 112-6 107-2 123-7 
123-6 142-1 112-6 107-2 124-3 
125-1 144-2 112-6 107-2 126-4 
125-6 144-7 112-6 107-2 127-6 
125-5 143-2 112-6 107-2 129-6 
126-8 146-5 113-4 107 3 130-2 
127-1 146-6 113-4 108-6 131-1 
127-1 146-4 118-4 109-2 131-2 
127-0 145-5 113-4 109-0 131-5 
127-8 147-0 113-4 109-1 131-9 
128-9 148-7 113-4 109-1 133-1 
130-6 151-6 113-4 109-1 136-9 
133-1 154-9 115-4 116-2 140-0 
134-9 157-7 117-8 116-7 142-4 
135-9 159-8 117-8 117-3 143-2 
136-6 160-6 117-8 118-6 145-5 
139-4 165-3 117-8 1a) 152-0 
142-2 171-3 119-9 121-9 154-2 
143-6 173-6 119-9 122-6 157-0 
146-0 178-7 119-9 120°3 159-3 
148-3 182-2 119-9 120-4 161-2 
150-1 186-1 119-9 120-1 165-1 
150-8 185-9 119-9 121-0 169-9 
151-6 186-8 119-9 121-3 172-9 
153-3 191-2 120-9 122-7 173 +6 
154-3 193-9 120-9 124-3 174-8 
156-9 201-3 120-9 124-5 175-4 
157-5 202-6 120-9 127-7 175-9 
158-9 203-9 121-0 128-5 179-9 
159-6 205-4 121-0 128-8 181-0 
159-6 204-7 121-0 129-0 181-5 
158-9 202-0 121-7 129-1 181-5 





On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 














Retail 
Home Prices 
Furnish- | Miscel- Index 
ings and | laneous (Com- 
Services modities 
only) t 
69-6 
70-0 
74-1 
80-7 
90-3 
100-0 
109-3 © 
111-4 
111-4 
110-7 
108-6 
106-5 
106-1 
105-1 
104-8 
105-0 
105-4 
103-3 
100-4 
98-2 
97-8 
95-4 98-7 95-9 
97-2 99-1 98-1 
101-5 100-1 102-0 
102-4 101-2 102-8 
101-4 101-4 101-0 
107-2 102-3 106-6 
113-8 105-1 114-9 
117-9 107-1 122-4 
118-0 108-0 124-5 
118-4 108-9 125-2 
119- 109-4 126-2 
124. 112-6 132-1 
141 117-9 148-§ 
119-5 110-9 126-3 
120-1 110-9 126-2 
120-4 110-9 126-7 
120-7 111-0 127-8 
122-1 111-5 129-5 
122-4 112-1 132-1 
125-1 IIS 7 134-4 
127-0 113-8 (pipe! 
128-4 113-9 135-0 
128-8 113-9 136-9 
129-2 114-1 137-3 
129-4 114-1 137-2 
129-8 114-7 136-9 
130-9 115-5 137-9 
133-6 116-0 139-4 
137-2 116-3 142-3 
138-6 116-8 145-2 
139-8 174 147-4 
142-5 117-2 149-1 
143-7 iis? 150-2 
147-4 117-5 154-7 
149-9 117-6 158-5 
151-4 118-2 160-6 
154-9 119-8 164-4 
158-4 122-6 167-1 
159-9 122-8 170-0 
161-2 122-8 171-0 
161-9 122-9 172-2 
161-9 122-9 174-6 
162-0 122-7 176-4 
162-8 123-1 180-4 
161-4 123-4 181-3 
164-2 124-4 183-5 
165-1 124-4 184-6 
166-0 124-6 184-5 
166-2 124-6 183-2 





= 100 was converted to the base 1935-1939 = 100. 
nd services. 


TABLE F-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT CITIES OF 
CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF DECEMBER, 1948 





























Total oe i ; 
—— Sasa : . urnish- Tiscel- 
Decem- | Novem- | Decem- Food Rent Fuel Clothing ings and | laneous 

ber 1, 1947\ber 1, 1948/ber 1, 1948) Services 
evelibaxtecen scrccre shes 141-8 152-0 150-8 195-9 109-1 132-5 189-6 154°5 119-1 
Role ohd. 5 Serna cis cet 143-9 156-2 155-5 194-8 113-8 135-1 188-5 155-2 123-5 
Wrontrealaee nace ce: 148-6 162-5 161-5 209-8 117-4 126-5 174-5 170-3 121-5 
‘RoTrontomices cea 144-0 155-2 154-5 194-5 118-2 145-0 182-6 162-4 124-2 
Winnipegs.... 0 seen « 140-8 153-0 152-2 197-8 114-4 120-5 171-3 169-9 119-8 
Saskatoon. ..<.06-s- 147-5 162-3 161-6 211-4 121-9 139-4 186-1 172-2 118-8 
Edmonton.......... 139-9 154-2 153-6 206-0 108-7 114-6 185-2 162-9 120-1 
Vancouver.......... 146-0 161-1 160°8 208-8 Aaah 138-9 192-3 162-6 127-3 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not be used to compare 
actual levels of living costs as between cities. 


TABLE F-3._INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 
(Base: August, 1939=100) 


Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for 
Latest Month 


Dec. } Aug. Dec. Oct. Nov. Dec Price 








Commodities Per | roar | 1945 | 1945 | 1948 | 1948 | 1948 | Dee. 
Beetesinloimsteakaceter voeeeaite aa see ook lb. 120-7 154-8 154-8 259-1 251-6 | 248-4 69-3 
Besiroundistealcae ah sett ort dsm ce Ib. 125-7 167-9 167-9 286-1 279-7 276-8 65-6 
Beet: mibiroastesacates see creer aia aoe sl acer lb. 125-5 174-3 174-3 285-7 | 279-6 | 278-3 64-0 
Beef, shoulder.) ...6-24..6-2 5.4. MWe 3 eee Seis lb. 132-7 161-6 162-3 301-3 | 296°9 | 295-6 47-0 
Beetiste wing a DONCICSSh seers eit se ners ars lb. 136-7 168°3 168:3 331-7 328-7 328-7 44-9 
Veal) tront:roll boneless’ 7.5.0.2. 14-5: <5 lb. 139-3 174-0 174-0 | 295-9 | 300-6 | 303-0 51-2 
Lamb elegsroast. cs orc acs ease nee lb. 109-9 164-4 152-8 | 2385-9 231-3 232-0 65-9 
Pork, ineshy loins, Cenure-Cut. a) sesmc- ce sess © lb. 125:3 143-8 143-8 245-4 236-5 229-2 62-3 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock-off................. lb. 127-0 143+4 143-4 268-3 261-4 256-7 48-9 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind-on............. lb. 132-3 141-5 142-5 233-3 233°3 232-0 74-0 
ard® pure s.cte cna ere eee aioe a arenes lb. 151-3 157-9 159-6 | 321-1} 325-4 | 326-3 37-2 
Shortenings Vegetable. .ccst.. seems sauces sre sie lb. 134-7 137-5 137-5 | 286-1] 284-7 |] 283-3 40-8 
Mio esperaue ap Atel AT Ce mi aen mite rianante ete rer doz. 156-4 155°3 181-3 228-7 | 2438-8 | 212-6 66-2 
IV Tir cep ee alte ote net Abn hae tuevanat ce i-aieh ane aie. tants qt. 111-0 95-4 95-4 159-6 160°5 160-5 17-5 
Butter, creamery, prints lb. 140-5 144-3 148-0 267-8 267-8 267-8 73:1 
@heesexplainwimilds +l banner nee secs pkg. 174-6 164-4 | 165-4 | 226-0 | 227-5 | 229-0 30-6 
Bread, plain white, wrapped......... .....+.. lb. 106-5 106-3 106-3 150°8 150°8 150-8 9-5 
Ploureurstieisc Onecrey ce teres scree val lb. 127-3 124-2 124-2 187-9 187:9 187-9 6-2 
Rolledioats; packages: acm. asthe c ete te tees lb. 112-0 114-0 114-0 152-0 152-0 153-6 9-7 
Corti akesS 07. ener are ome eee pkg. 101-0 | 100-0 | 100-0} 160-9 | 162-0] 162-0 14-9 
TRomatoess CANNCG Toh Sorel eae tee irate eit tin 129-9 137-7 137-7 | 238-7} 229-21 224-5 23-8 
PEAS CANTO 218 Meee ea AT Cee rece els tin 117-5 121-7 121-7 150-8 150-0 150-0 18-0 
Gorm. Gannedite 8 Sas hoe ee eae sre ee tin 128-3 132-7) | 1382-7 191-1 188-5 187-6 21-2 
Beans tdrysnenas see een ceca aca ss lb. 129-4 133-3 133°3 294-1 288-2 | 280-4 14-3 
OY ETOR 3 ae: ee: Solne oO TE ano Deen a RIG ar lb. 108-2 142-9 126-5 128-6 124-5 124-5 6-1 
Po tatOOsape erm r cnt a ee Pies tee even esa t 10 lbs. 89-9 | 218-3 149-4 143-6 140-9 140-4 30-7 
runes uli sree tae ct oe Maen cae pep are tors aortas lb. 115-8 120-2 120-2 174-6 174-6 177-2 20-2 
Raisins seedless, Dulce hc ose wae. sis eile ahr lb. 104-0 107-9 108-6 135-1 131-1 129-1 19-5 
ONG Gc ian occa te SPARE aE IIe do GORIH myo Dern acta doz. 132-5 154-6 154-3 119-1 125°3 125-3 36-7 
Gein ONS Se rotn neeetoe eineke aclecitaee doz. 111-3 147-7 148-6 143-4 146-8 142-2 46-2 
Fara Straw DeErvien OlOZ. cece eae ae eerste jar 111-3 115-1 115-1 150-4 150-4 150-4 24-7 
Reaches# 2007; kee Ba ase ee eee tin 101-5 105-1 106-1 151-3 148-7 | 146-7 28-9 
Marmalade orange. 10.07 oe ciae twas ss ols ls jar 118-3 128-9 128-9 146-5 145-8 145-8 19-8 
WOCHISY BUD el tases iterate ener e's tin 138-0 158-2 1577. 190-4 189-2 186-9 32-0 
DUCATI CERIN he Ce men ictastearascrtay ieee ete arate lb. 132-3 132°3 132-3 149-2 149-2 149-2 9-7 
SUP dng, MAVIKON AIA dln SOW toate Hee woes Dia ae COO lb. 131-3 134-9 134-9 154-0 154-0 154-0 9-7 

OL COR eet ee Crea hs ale share See ister sree es = lb 141-6 131-4 131-7 185-2 185-5 186-1 62-9 
hens biaclars bs. wert nea oe asiotre arenes eee es pkg 145-2 131-6 131-6 174:1 174-1 174-1 51-2 


rm ————— 


* Descriptions and units of sale apply to December, 1948, prices. 
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Locality 
a 
3S 
| 
rs 
88 
Ae 
oD) 
aE ae i Ye 
cts 
P.E.I.— 
1—Charlottetown’....).0..02.9..)5. 5. 68-0 
Nova Scotia— 
Te SNES ah a ey SPEED 67-2 
3—New Glasgow Beer aCe a 1s Ne ee 74-4 
Ge SVE tee eon ts eas RUE ity 83-2 
BSCE CULO Me wileiale he fo S stone ee ee 67-0 
New Brunswick— 
Ory Prederreton (yee ce klar, Un ens 66-5 
T-Mopcronlne. Valter hth 68-8 
ean Johns aid oe eels raat 74-5 
Quebec— 
Pra ECON se Se eel! 75°7 
Hee 020 gt tena PAR oS eee aes eal att 67-4 
tse MEOn tren Magia th. batne Perag (abi ole 74-8 
Bara ODEN: shoe Mma tia i eM te AN 71-6 
ISD uy. Elyaciitbe (ioe ters, a ton hh 64-4 
BSorish PONS the ude) ke are Kwa 78-3 
po yO OPT DROO Ke. icine ae ca le Meat ne Le 70:5 
Br OTOL eet oy Sete OMNES. yn ak 68-0 
17—-Thetiord Miner 22) i 02 |. ee 65-4 
iS Bros Rivers,...6).¢e ae le 78-2 
Ontario— 
i selleviliess ect hg eas Oe 69-3 
Me PANU Ore dials. tag git 2 Ole 70:7 
aby Brockville ai en Mu. dy ae 72-6 
22 egy OCS ALTE Ns I a a MeO 70-9 
Be eA OPOSV AN JM hear vad alet 67-1 
Pee ONG, Wallianir ane. ah Sey ne 60-9 
BOR RAAS UL Ls Vee thee My Bn aye A gh 72°8 
po Soe 111 Te WAR I a i in a 70:6 
Bee RUT bonis. nea eit 70-6 
Absa Kingston. es A ee il! ene! 68-3 
75 pg Ah ok OE Gr A 70-2 
BO OT ae te Ae Cs Ny Bakes 69-8 
OL Ningars. Falta eis cenre ry Jt ean) 67-7 
Bea Orth Bayi oat Sn) 8) aly 68-7 


par Osbe wasn cil Vive nk, sae 
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, 


Round steak 
per lb. 





TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 


, prime 
, per lb. 


Rib, roast 
rolled 
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oo =i Ht 
BO 2 Bul es B 
8 2, Qa oS a 
—Q DQ > 


eae IS Snes eee canY iaeeecccs. oe ee 







leg roast, 


Lamb, 
per lb. 


cts cts cts 

MEA GASB Tet 61-7 
42-7 35:7 | 64-4 
aS OS e400. 17.0.) 64-8 
DSr# | AB Oe tl 65-7 
Pere ieee OR lee es 
40-4 47-3 | 58-0 
40°23. Abode 64-3 
45-9 47-0 | 64-1 
AT Suh Ce rcOme. chk wt ec Le 
46-2 50:3 | 63-0 
42-8 46:0 | 67-1 
42-7 56:0 | 65-9 
41-0 49-0 | 58-5 
S455) thO-O I wr, so era 
44-2 57:0 | 62-0 
BONG ayendarr ary Sas. maieitag t Ne 
bras LY BN sae heh ean Ieee 
42-9 40-0 | 55-7 
BOA AS. 7 Meee 66-0 
51:8 52°3 | 69-5 
ATO NO RSeh Wee ee. 67-3 
f otod Ba ite (a arate ahd (ea ea 
ryt el lie Wy dad ee 69-0 
gf Saar ay: § Ir Wea Pace 60-7 
alae tid Woke ota ad a ge 68-0 
52:7 55:7 | 69-0 
50°3 57-6 | 68-°7 
AGS Oa Sah nL ye 65-0 
49-2 54-2] 70-3 
50°5 51-6 | 69-1 
BS305)' AG 3s). 65-2 
C17 al ia i et a 66-6 











Pork 
ate) 

Sen) 

B 6 

o = : 
8S / 
E @ eS 
595 | &g 
A twa 
Ot - 
oS | Se 
DQ 

seis af 
pals do 
52 og 
ee qo 
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Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, 
rind-on, per lb, 
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COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, DECEMBER, 1948 





u 8 
o © & - 
rs = od ace Ie % 
: Paw ie eae ae, s rok Me lage ee te 
Locality mo} me | 2 5 qs ee S g As 
ay ge iad Se g aS 2 B e Ey 
gf) 9h) 3¢)) Sy 2 |e 8) sole) a lee 
Sees geet ee | wale oe (Aes Sodas 
= gs lg) oO al © rie oe = = jou} < 
I uy Hy vin-| uy Ow wy aH 
Pe Se ee ee ee Se hee peti ch Be 
4 7) ca = Q oO aa) cs go 'e) 
cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts cts. cts 
P.E.I.— 
I—Charlottetowns «scenes tae 36:4 | 41-71] 68-9 15:0 | 75-1 | 32-5 9-3 6-4 9-4 15-9 
Nova Scotia— 
ae ELA LAR hoa Foren Une, Ces 37:4 41-0 66°7 17-0 74-8 31-9 9-6 6°5 11-0 15-9 
Sa INO Wi GlaslOWaetee sa ere ne 37-2 | 41-1 75-2 17-0 | 74-8 | 32-7 1K or: Ct ere pra a 10-0 16-3 
Aq SVN Vee tains ee Ce atk 38:0 | 41-8 73-2 18-0 | 74-8 | 32-8 8-7 6°6 10°5 16-4 
SS LEULO Rae e eee teen ee ee bee, | 36-4 40-0 70-9 16-0 74-9 32-9 10-4 6-4 10-3 15-2 


New Brunswick— 
G=Hrederictonsmeen on eae 








hee MONCCON a5 Woda ne sane Bork APS. R2> Toye ek Bed ble BoB) 10-0 6-5 | 10-0 15-7 
Sa- Palau yd OMI at te asus cee oh Sees 37-1 | 41-6 | 71-3 | 18-0] 74-9] 33-6] 10-0 6:4 9-6 15-1 
Quebec— 
PC NICOUL MN Stile). jee hs eee clas 38-5 | 43-8 | 74:4} 17-0]. 73-3 | 30-7 8-0 Ge Samay: 14-1 
Ld © NOI RRC SS 0 ARR | «se SSC ai A 34 40-6 | 67-0 | 18-0] 72-5] 29-9 8:7 5:8 | 10-0 14-1 
PLAN OMtECAL pO Pes Saaicccths pouldelere 37-1} 41-0 | 65-6] 17-5 | 73-1} 30-4 9-3 5:9 | 10-0 14-8 
BS OUCB OG an wis bei ose Stains toes 36-9 | 41:0] 65:5} 17-0] 73-2 | ° 30-9 8-0 6:0 | 10-2 14-8 
TSarots ELYACIRENO s 1. gacke oo. bu adele, 36:4 | 41-0 | 66-0} 16:0 | 73-0 | 30-6 8-0 Golo tO 14-4 
a Ste KONG, seit onic cts oe aS Wine te 39-0 | 40-8 | 68:0} 16-0] 73-8] 30-7 8-0 6-3 | 10-4 15-0 
16--Sherbrooke meen. eins hos. cea ee 34-9 | 41-5 | 67-7 | 17-0 | 738-1] 30-2 9-5 6-3) 10-3 15-3 
AG SOPOD ds Mess kteeh ys eels cs och ee 37-1} 40-9 | 65-9] 16-0] 72-8] 30-8 7:3 6:2] 10-1 14-9 
i7—Thetford: Mines. o.. ci. oye. A. 38:0 | 40-6 | 66-8 | 16-0 | 72-6] 30-7 8-0 6-2 9-6 15-3 
LNs EMCO RPVErs osc ue, sa ee ee, Y 35:3 | 40-2 | 68-2] 17-0] 72-3] 30-1 8-0 6-0 9-8 16-1 
‘Ontario— 
OS Pel levies, mlvetvan MaKe kt cetieles wis 36:9 | 40-9} 60:0} 17-0] 74-0] 30-7 9:3 6-4 9-5 14-2 
ZO ra etre. a tees hiss ciel seas 35-3 | 39-7] 63-6 | 17-0] 73-4] 29-3 9-3 6-3 9-5 14-6 
Phe = BTOCKWILON. ns vedi trae a os ees 36-0 | 40-6] 61:6] 17-0] 73-7 | 29-6 8-7 6-3} 10-1 14-3 
a CMAR RIE Bolen ea eis de ae Gack, 35-1 | 41-0} 59:4] 17-0] 73-9] 29-5 9-3 6-1 9-8 14-5 
Do ACOTA WELLS eS AN A, Ceres Risk 36-1 | 40-4] 66-8 | 17-0} 73-4} 29-6 8:7 6-2 9-4 14-0 
26 Fort Williatin en oo. uaeeas ocak es 36-5 | 39-2] 68-5 | 18-0 | 72-0] 31-3 9-3 6-1 9-6 14-7 
Orr GAl bias eet euler ease pice ce ce: 36-1 | 40-9 | 62:1} 17-0} 74-0 | 29-7 9-3 6-1 9-7 14-6 
BO -trCelph s,s acis aii aa et hc. Vk « 35-4 | 40-7 | 63-4] 17-0} 73-7) 29-3 9-3 6-3 9-8 14-6 
OPE AMUROR Cite beg thmad ok eee, 36-0 | 40-4] 62-9] 18-0] 73-6] 29-3 9:3 6-2 9-8 14-7 
DiI IBPRUON A cotta ters wa. cide Cokes 36-1 | 40-2} 63:5] 17-0] 73-2} 29-9 8:7 6-2 9-9 14-6 
At Kitoben ery). vos watts ea khak oie ph 35-4 | 41-2] 61-1} 17-0] 73-8} 29-1 9-3 6-2 9-6 14-3 
O05 LORGOM Nh Gorse eee res OS: 36:0 | 40-4] 61-4] 17-0] 73-6] 30-2 9-3 6:3 9-8 14-2 
Sime NIAGARA HY ANS Pain. tonsa ses xi 36-4 | 41-5 67-4) 17-51} - 73-7] 30-1 8-7 6:2 9-8 14-8 
BZ INOPOIB AY. (0 5ee sass cds Os cme eh 36-6 | 41-6] 69-6} 18-0| 73-6] 30-4 9°3 6-4 | 10-4 15-3 
aoerUSRAWOcti shears heres sath on Cua bs 35-4 | 40-3} 65-4] 17-0] 73-7] 29-2 9-3 6-3 9-3 14-8 
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Locality 


36—Peterborough cise sc ies es een. 
Si Org -ATLOUE ek lncea ese. e 


SO Ste MOMAS Hagia en ae. oe 
AQ SALNIA Give ere eae eet ee aie a 


Manitoba— 
40> Brandonatn eri ereeaae a anata 


D0 Winniperts e certne teaity ey oi teksto 


Saskatchewan— 
Dl Moose Ja wens see se ae ee 


Alberta— 
Joa CASAL Yc Wee Gh wen Peake poe he ie oe 


Dose LON Driggs Sakee es. yl say 


British Columbia— 
DO NADA ON eRe ee Rea ee 


61—Prince Rupert 
62—Trail 


FS ole S/1e 1M wilere 6 tear ode 0 86 
Shale oe) eet ais ib os elzyiim Iu Tee Kelis-@ 0 ole) of ee lere, e 
CP Se ayvis sine, Latte neem bl ieslalteteNeh iia ieten ti 


28) 0 fel aia Wow SACS lipiiaiyeV ese ve tw) i.e: a4 She a 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 















































Beef Pork 
a a = 

© B 5 oe 3 a 

es g = " aa | go) |} 28 
i = jee 3S 3 g $35] $8 | Sy, 
ecg A eee es Wee hee ah ee a ee ca ee 
s £ me | 8 ms S = Ao} of | Ss 
RD ae aw ~Q D > 4A ey oI aa] 
cts cts cts cts cts cts ee cts cts. cts 
68-8 | 65-3 | 66-4] 47-7] 45-3 | 50-0] 67-0] 62-7 | 49-1 72-8 
TEAL 1604B 1 207971) dis edge T iin ey ee 62-9 | 48-7 67-7 
72:14 69°1 | 65-3 | 51-1) 47-3°'| $1-7 | 70-5 | 61-9:1°*46-6 73°1 
59°3 | 550.) 59-4 | 45°0 | 48-3°]....... 60-7 | 57-4} 49-4 75-9 
67-4 | 67-0 | 65-8} 51-8} 46-2] 57:3 | 65:5] 59-8 | 48-7 65-9 
68:9 | 66-0 | 65-3 | 50-4] 46-9] 53:3] 68-0] 61-7] 49-8 68-6 
OOOT) Oved Ver62e7 1 60-2466 te 63-7 | 46-9 68-2 
COE Z 16620 4 86387 | EATON C4Ge1 LB 8 67-3 | 66:0 | 52-9 74-8 
OSrOH Ged: POS 20.4 47 a8 ase e te ee 62-4 | 46-3 70-0 
69-0 | 67-8 | 64-2] 47-8] 48-4] 49-7] 69-3] 61-6 | 48-4 71-6 
70-0 | 67-7 | 64-5 | 47-7] 48-6] 51-6 | 70-6 | 63-51 50-5 72-7 
723 | 68-9] 70-0. 52-5 | 47-3} 58-0 | 68:81 62-6 | 45-3 71-2 
OF 953) “O44 0R eS: EW AG Ob P4120 1S et ae 62-8 | 49-1 68-0 
67-9 | 65:8 | 62:4] 47-4] 46-5] 55-7 | 70-0] 62-7] 46-9 68-4 
C26) 67:8) 662) A8*4at 46202102 64-2 | 66:2] 47-4 71-8 
COROD EOL emma ae ASaTePRSOR ONS uae laeeeee 63-35 jenaee 76-4 
61:2 | 55-2 jc 55-5 | 43-7 | 42-1] 45-8] 59-2] 58-7] 47-3 74-4 
0823-4) 58-8 ts 647 bs AG On k bn ic). ye 62-7 | 60-1{ 45-0 80-1 
65-4} 61-2] 58-7] 45:5] 46-0! 49-4] 63-0] 60-8 | 46-6 75-0 
62-9 | 59-5 | 57-1] 42-7] 43-7] 47-11 61-0] 61-7 | 48-3 77-3 
64-7 | 60-0] 60-3 | 46-9] 46-0] 53-1] 66-0] 64-0] 49-2 81-0 
64:5 | 61-5 |c 62-4 | 44-7] 43-7] 43-6] 65-7] 61-3] 50-6 81-8 
66°3 | 64-5 | 62-0 | 48-0} 45-7 1....... 68-3 | 65-0] 52-2 83-2 
61-8 | 57-3 | 60-5 | 42-1] 44-5] 49-6] 60-0] 58-5 | 46-1 78-9 
G45) 60°35) 61-3] AbeSi1 46-01} @ 8527} 2.45.4 61-7 | 52-0 83-2 
CEB Ae TO0 CIB O" eran Bn PASi Sale. e 72-0 | 74:0 | 59-7 87-8 
69:0 | 65-8 | 65-4 | 47-5] 49-7] 50-5| 65-7] 67-3] 54-1 84:7 
FO°7 | A685 tH 78 a3) |SedSaB h SAG ST ale 0, 72-0 | 66:0 | 55-0 89-9 
72-7 | 68:3} 69-3 | 48-5 | 49-5 |....... 72-5 | 72-0 | 60-0 83-7 
73-4] 68-4] 71-3 | 50-8 | 50-3] 59-8] 69-9] 68-2] 54-3 84-6 
72-6 | 68-2 | 69-2] 50-7 | 50-2] 58-8| 71-2] 68-61] 84-5 85-4 











COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, DECEMBER, 1948 




































































E 2 
£ Sp 7 Ps 
2./4 sO ect a a Oa ae 
“ . — a Ser a © 
Locality & & eA = 3 aS > ep es 3 g 
ra aml Ss q Ss ay ES <2 5p 
S) 5 A= ral & = pater 
<3 6S Og ~ am atin: <8 2 oe 
l= ee ed een a | 8 Soul oo oe bak 3 28 
Ac | Bd | BS Bt | teal ey |e Slide) 2 ihe 
Ky ed ae ~ Ge o N 3 8 - Oe Fig 
Be | 88 | 88 | 48) 22) 82) 88 | BR] Sa) gs 
4 a) cal = Q S) aa) fy a oO 
cts cts cts cts cts. ets cts ets cts cts 
S4—Ottawa ite Bok actly tome eine 36:3 40-9 65:6 18-0 73:4 | 30-6 8-7 6-0 9-7 14-6 
84—Owen SOUNd +. 2siesc cease ceuen. 35:2 | 40-5] 58-3 17-0 73°8 29-1 8-7 6-3 8-8 14-2 
30—Peterporourhine, pn a. nen eee 36-1 39-7 62-1 17-0 73:7 | 29-8 9-3 6-3 9-8 14-1 
Da eOh celal NITE se «eat acuneon sete shots 37-4 39-9 69-7 18-0 72:3 31-5 9-3 6-0 9-1 14-8 
38— SueCatharines a) ios ee oe 35-3 40-1 66-3 17-5 73-0 | 29-8 8-7 6-1 9-7 14:5 
39 OU MENON a Sua ne, menor wrote 36-5 40-6 63-2 17-0 73°6 | 29-9 9-3 6-4 10-1 14-5 
EAU SEW AINE aie rine oe CRA rit AM i ea 36-3 | 42-4 59-6 17-0 73°6 | 30-3 9-3 6-5 10-2 14-8 
4t-—Sault Ste. Marie) ...ch.. 2... 6e es 38-4 39-9 70-9 18-0 73-2 | 30-7 9-3 6-2 10-2 14-8 
AZ LTA tLON Gate eee ise een) aikido 36:2} 41-2] 59-3 17-0 73-6 | 29-7 9-3 5-9 9:9 14-7 
43—— SUC DULY sew rely. 5 wenn ae ee ee 388-0 | 40-9 68-9 18-0 73°9 | 30-7 9-3 6-3 10-3 14-9 
44 —— TAINS Ree enue yes Sima a ek es ee 38:0 | 40-9 68-9 20-0 72-9 30-2 10-0 6-2 10-3 14-7 
ZI NOVROTMIO). stuena heel hoe o otha eee See 36-3 | 39-9 64-6 18-0 73°8 28-7 9-3 6-0 9-5 14-2 
46— Nella nciee ttn oe oe eee eds 35:9 | 40-3 67:3 18-0 73-9 29-4 9-3 6-2 9-7 13-5 
AT WAINGSORR LAC cdot ht al we ele ses) |) 20GB: 62-5 18-0 73°5 29-5 9-3 6:3 9-8 14-7 
AS WiOOUStOCKR ok. at-g4) Nee ic, SOCSL MEL Gules ae 17-0 fRSOTE A PAGE 9-3 6-0 9-2 14-8 
Manitoba— 
4 OSTATIC OLR eas Mate e aria ee, 87:5 | 40-3 65-2 16-0 70-2 | 31-0 9-8 6-0 8:5 15-5 
Oa Wi TaN Ogee 1 eee eee ak) oe alo) |) 8129 64:7 17-0 70-8 30-8 10-0 5-9 9-4 14-7 
Saskatchewan— 
Ol——MOOSeW awa eee ee 37:9 | 39-0 65-7 17-0 69:7 | 30-0 9-6 6-0 8-8 15-1 
S25 TUCOLAL Der ie te, eee ee 39-0 | 39-4 68:3 17-0 70:6 | 30-1 8-0 6-0 8:5 14-7 
Doe CDIN Ae eeear eye Eee Pale Soe 39-1 42-1 64-1 17-0 69-3 31-1 9-6 6-2 8-2 15-2 
Da SAS Ka bOOTS arene Cane et ae ne 38-9 | 39-9 62-0 17-0 70-2 | 30-0 8-8 5-7 8-4 14-7 
Alberta— 
Joa ORL ATV Me Aeepaeh cae ete Ae a 38-4 | 39-2 63-0 17-0 71-1 30-1 9-6 6-0 8:6 15-°2 
SO— lO rime) erie er ee waa Bee te, 38:2 | 39-8 65-5 | 20-0 71-1 31-0 10-4 6-4 10-1 15-4 
Os cimonGOnec res nee ae 39-1 38:8 | 59-7 17-0 70-9 | 30-1 9-6 5-9 8-9 14-3 
Ose eG HOT Gl Che nee ee een eae 40:0 | 40-3 66-0 17-0 70-8 | 30-9 10-4 6-1 9-0 14-7 
British Columbia— 
DO NAN ALIN © geri ae eR ees eae 40-6 | 42-9 66-8 | 20-0 73:1 31-7 12-0 6-5 9-7 15-4 
60—New Westminster....:........... 39-2 | 41-4 67-6 17-0 72-8 | 30:5 11-0 6-2 9-4 15-1 
Gl PrincerRtipentseen ae eee 41-9 42-9 76:2 | 25-0 73-3 33°6 13-0 7:0 10-5 16-1 
C2 alr aT eye kd ieee ee, ae 41-5 | 45-8 73°8 | 20-0 HRD) |) Sala 12-0 6-4 9-2 15-7 
GB-Vancouver eis kos. ce, 88-7 | 40-7 |) 65-55) 47-0 72-74) 30-8.) Aa-7 4. Beds |’ 90g athe 
OF AVACTORI a my ee Ve eee ence 41-0 | 42-1 68-2 19-0 G2 Faliokes 11-0 6-4 9-6 15-1 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS 
ae MSI rus RS Sey OL Sete Ie ee Ee Cs A OPN BENE OO ean Neel SETA WS Ob de ee SA Re? Va ed Oh 








Canned 
Vegetables 
ad 
S is 3 
: + § iS 
Locality ok so i - = 
roe SI SI 5. a & Sg 
LEN a3 Pater| a = - = OS 
On o oO oa ws . a © ae) 
~O SRG ll ENG go S ea) ae cy & B Bs 
nN em (co) fon (2) 2 2 an o o 
I Nia Ph et Se oi aah ees. . ~N -S ae 
eis nw tes DQ 
22) SR 8S 1 ey as SS ee soo Bes) aS) Bey 
G2 ie, Pty 4:5 a lies re ok Fe isu ok = fx 
Gre | 2o Eo lesa A Ho | 20 ao go qs 
oN S 5, 5 a ies eves ee: PA, eS a er Baa, 5a 
al Ay Ss OQ oO Ay Ay a (e) 4 S 
cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts 


P.E.I.— 
1—Charlottetown 


Nova Scotia— 


27-0 | 17:9] 22-3] 15-0 5-5 | 23-7} 19-9} 23-0] 41-8] 64-7 50-6 


eee AX Oe ta, core ea 25-5 | 18-4] 21-9] 14-6 5:2 | 25-7} 20-0] 18-7] 34-8 | 47-8 48-8 

3—New Glasgow......./.... 24:7 |: 18-6) 21-7 | 14-2 5-5 | 27-8 | 22-1] 20-5] 43-4] 52-4 50-5 

ca hi tion Gi ei aly AMER ge RT 25-6 | 18:9] 22-4] 14-4 5:2] 28-8] 20-1] 20-3 | 42-7] 54-6 48-7 

Ba LTUEO 2, Aaa Srvc ier: 24-8 | 18-0} 22-0] 14:3 5-3 | 25-6 | 21-1} 20-3] 36-5] 54-3 49-8 

New Brunswick— 

6—Fredericton.............. 26-5 19-5 | 21-8 14-3 5:4 22-1 18-6 20-8 | 43-1 51-5 50-9 

Te MLORCLOM fi eth hl sad le ki bile 24-6 | 19-1 | 22-3} 14-7 5:4 |, 24:4) 19-4 | 22-6] 37-5] 82-0 51-3 

Sar AM TOU Pee Gee 24-5 | 17-6 | 21-6] 14-8 5-3 | 23-0 | 18:7] 20-4] 42-7] 49-7 48-9 

Quebec— 

9 Chicoutimi...) has. 3 22-6 | 18-6 | 23-9] 15-0 9-0] 38-5] 17:0] 25-0] 49-0] 56-3 55-3 
SOS RENN Ric dukes able so tite 21-5 | 161} 21-5] 14-0 C2547 2821) (°20°1.) 2051 | 32-1 | o41°6 46-4 
i Lee“ ML ONEEEAL os 0 an yack Eaten wl ot 19-0 | 16-8 | 19-6} 13-7 7-0 | 26-2] 21-1] 20-9| 32-3] 39-9 47-4 
BUC DEG Gh. cn. Red Lhe artless 19-7 |, 18-2 | 20-8} 13-4 7-0 | 24-5] 19-9] 20-1] 381-6] 42-3 49-1 
13—St. Hyacinthe........... 18-7 | 18-1] 20-4] 12-9 7-6 | 23-3] 19-8] 18-7] 41-5] 50-0 47-6 
14——-St JOBS. cuss ke 19-0 18-1 19-8 13-4 6:5 | 26-9 20:1 20:5 45-6 42-9 46-3 
15—Sherbrooke 4.00 io 5 19-1 17:0 | 20-5 12-7 6-5 23-1 21-6 20:6 | 36-3 52:1 48-8 
LO GEOR diy a Wes eects oe 21-5 | 16-9} 20-9) 13-1 7-7 | 28-7} 20-6 | 21-4] 45-0]. 46-7 47-9 
17—Thetford Mines 19-7} 18:0} 20-9] 12-8 6-4} 26-0] 21-4] 18-1] 44-3] 54-0 51-4 
Li — Three Rivers: .5¢ on. 19-7 | 16-3) 21-4] 12-5 7-2 | 22-2) 19-7 | 20-3] 386-71 44-3 48-0 

Ontario— 
19-—Bellevilles. ie ek. 22°05) 1027 f 20B |e 1458 D205) peeSe4e| hie ae 17-9 | 39-6 | 41-4 46-2 
PA BEARUOFE Fie i edad 23-7 | 17-1] 20-3} 138-4 5-3 | 27-8 | 20-9| 17-2} 33-5] 40-7 44-1 
2i=-Brockyville it... cet ks. 4d 24:5 | 18 5 21-2] 14-8 6-3 | 30-7} 20-4] 17-5] 36-6] 40-2 49-0 
gor BAUR A ae aioe hel, 22-3 | 18-0} 20-7] 12-3 4-1} 29:5 | 21-3] 17-9] 86-0] 43-3 46-7 
Z5—-COrnWalll sion eweew Cee. 20-4 | 17-6] 20-8} 13-5 5-1 | 28-2} 18-8] 20-2] 35-9] 40-3 49-0 
24—Fort William...:........ 21-9 | 17-9 | 20-4] 14-1 5:8 | 31-8 | 20-8 | 21-5 | 33-3] 51-7 50-1 
4 ae C1 ane OR Sea AR 23-3 | 18:1] 20-4] 14-0 5-3 | 28-6 | 20-6 | 17-2] 29-7] 39-4 44-4 
UL onto) 0) CUE TO OM lA 23°2 | 17-6} 21-5 | 18:4 5-4] 33-3 | 20-0] 18-5] 31-6] 41-5 45-1 
ara Een bone il i,.2e es Prag 2 22-9 | 17-2] 20-8] 14-0 5-2} 29-7 | 21-6] 17-3] 36-9] 42-7 44-1 
28> Kaneston oink fac oes os 22-3 | 17-2 | 20-9] 14-8 5-4 28-4] 19:0] 17-8] 36-3] 43-3 45-6 
a0—-Kitchener. je, aps o. 2 23:3 | 19-1] 20-5 | 14-4 5-1} 27-3 | 21-4] 18-1] 84-5] 41-6 45-8 
Re THORCLOT Cet ec Pt) Sl ey, 23-4 | 18-2] 20-3] 13-7 5-2 | 28-5 | 20-3] 16-2] 386-0] 44-1 43-3 
31—Niagara Falls............ 22-5 | 18-2] 21-8] 18-6 Ogle weeo bs | ees. 17-0 | 40-0 | 42-3 46-7 
See NOPU DAY GS Were ReMi 24-4 | 18-0} 21-3] 13-3 5:2] 30-0 | 18-0] 19-9 | 36-0] 40-4 49-8 
ae OSDE WA «Medics Seles ek ae 22-9 | 17-5} 19-9 | 14-3 4-6 | 25:3 | 20-8] 19-2] 37-2] 43-7 44-4 
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5) 
Locality Soh ee 
rage 
Sg] 38 
oS ey 
a My ee 
al {cB Hu O 
§a | sa 
4 qi 
cts cts 
P.E.1I.— 
l-“@harlottetowne.. 2. sess. 29-6 41-4 
Nova Scotia— 

pA GENNtRsh Gp peo PeR te aoRverta Ot 30:0 42-2 

3—New Glasgow..........- 30°5 | 44-1 

BRS 7 CLTION Me cal srasclte evecei eich eho 29-8 | 44-3 

Ha TULON a ae teas eer 30-4 41-1 

New Brunswick— 

6—Prederictoms..4.05 0260s 30°8 44-6 

(a= MONCCOD ore a te see 30°8 43-2 

S-—— Saint SOM a. aa ieee 27-3 | 40-7 

Quebec— 

C= ChiCOutLmil ae ee ae Ble I 437 
ROSE een e sateen: 27-2 | 37-6 
A= Montrealaettncceeieticcte 28-5 40-2 
IP —QUCDEC neatanre rs a aes 30-6 | 42-5 
1Z==Stekivacinbhessss. saan oes ooo 
14—St. Johns ee verres 30-3 | 39-6 
15—Sherbrooke......0...0:. 31:0 | 40-5 
16—=Sorel sheaescieetaoenc see ee 33°4 41-0 
17—Thetford Mines.......... 31-7 | 38-5 
18—Three Rivers............ 28:7 | 39-9 

Ontario— 
19—Bellevilles 23.060. 2003.02% 31-3 | 36-0 
90=-Brantiords.s. eee ec 28-4 | 35-7 
21—Brockville. 22.04.5206. 30°8 37°9 
99-—Chathaits., one. se. tes 29:5 | 37-6 
DZ —=(S OTN Bl tea covets re ree 29-5 38-3 
24—Fort William............ 26-9 | 42-4 
Dhara lt aes sec enon ae 27-7 33°9 
26-=Guelp ee sen ccs Gee 28:0 | 37-4 
2(—Hamiltonteschecs cose sor 25-9 34-0 
28 Kingstonicne acckies es 29-2 | 36-6 
29—Kitchener............... 29-6 | 35-6 
SO == ON GON ae tener te eet oe 28-7 35-9 
31—Niagara Falls........... 24-4 | 36-3 
S2—NOrub Ba yvinessee cae ok oe 30-4 | 38-6 
Do OSNAWA ste tet s eceee 26-7)! 286":7 





Corn syrup, 
per 2 lb. tin 
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OO Coie CO eae 

















Sugar Coal 
See 
E be Rent (a) 

< Be) Pearse las g 

$.| .3| #¢ | Zo] Ss | 38 

es |23|es|as|ae| 88 

é 2 C 2 é A, & 2 E a 3 a 

cts cts ets cts $ $ i: $ 

9-6 QQ hOs awl moO! Ol tierra ere. 15-00) 26-00-30-00(b) 
9-4 O24 ley 69s da (MeO rales clans 16-73} 28-50-32-50 
9-8 9-8 | 72-1 CO CHNE aii, SRS RVC CIs 16-00-20-00 
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Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with price 
averages for earlier years. Changes in grading, trade practices, etc., occur from time to time. 

(a) Rent figures are obtained by multiplying increases since June, 1941 by the average rental determined by the 
census of that date. The increases are based upon reports from real estate agents and periodic sample surveys which are 
now being conducted by direct interview. 

(b) Rents marked (b) are for apartments or flats. Other rent figures are for single houses. Apartment or flat rents 
have been shown where this type of dwelling is more common than single houses. 

(ec) Averages include prices for cuts with bone-in. 

(d) Revised price. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G—1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUAR Y-DECEMBER, 




















1947-1948} 
Number of Strikes | Number of Workers Time Loss 
and Lockouts Involved 
Per Cent 
Date Com- Com- Wale of 
mencing In mencing In Man-_ |Estimated 
During | Existence} During | Existence] Working | Working 
Month Month Days Time 
1948* 
PLA Tye ores enc, ns eat 19t 19 12, 595t 12,595 135, 780 -17 
MCHITUIAE UP. rc Ase Cente alee enue: is 8 15 1,863 11,082 | 140,945 -18 
1 EW (fe) eR ONO an in MT Se ra 8 14 de 235 Oe ho. 56, 808 07 
5) 0) 214 Nae gr tel te ae ee oN RG LC A 11 16 2,090 4,491 49,396 -06 
Wilearie hoe. WOM Ns ence Sie mm ars Ma cited ala 13 22 1,167 Dyas 40, 164 -05 
BAR SP hls a tit cla cote er Sk pete at ee Ei 14 27 2,009 a hOo 35, 055 - +04 
RULES IAN Frail Seen Od Meeaae Sa ttt ke Ae 14 20 6, 581 8,513 79, 867 -10 
EA UEUS Ua ek eee as ie te 17 Sl 1,843 8,169 | 119,935 -16 
rele) OUR oT a1) OS: SUmreTAN Mah Geta 1 deters at Nady i 17 32 5, (32 11,878 118, 293 -15 
OCHS Det 4” tweety ce ee lactate ae 10 23 2,138 7,310 87, 223 -11 
INO Vie Ki DOR me o ae ahtiegh ten asec Ses JN 13 20 2,186 SUE 16, 000 -02 
TGCS HACE Mei) eto, a eee GR, en rate 4 11 1,795 2,481 18, 939 -02 
Cumimnative totalay, sicve<cce 148 41, 234 898, 405 -10 
1947 

PAN AGW OL rsnied we Alea Ric ae es a oe 14} 14 3, 2004 3, 293 28, 504 04 
BOOTUALY,.co ns i amen: dete Shee 13 21 29,449 a2 002 112198, 214 25 
1H DN gl a ie UM Tne ee Re ag ae Uae Laat 13 21 1012 17,070 | 378,580 49 
PAD PIL) Wes tandem share ate I aah a wees 23 29 pb 17,988 | 365,687 47 
NLA Neher tN diag wae eh ue Ce 33 47 19,350 35,893 | 366,070 47 
UNO AA 4 aa ie sy As ee Ge AL 20 BS Oo. 004 19,101 168, 737 22 
iT Eig Ri uae NR at PR ae SRC rea i Pl 19 29 1,767 Bf A 59 23,769 -03 
PAUSE Gn oe RO ee etek: Aine cat 22 38 Deion (205 Gil. 7S -07 
BEDCCI DEL alc oe Paes ee ee 27 42 16, 495 21,528 | 273,947 -35 
OCEODCL UM aay owen a ar eas ies 29 48 10, 869 26,759 | 400,114 -52 
INGVem per seey toes. poe Stade. 15 29 8, 508 LA 119,701 15 
IIE DET aes e ats My oe meal coke 8 15 1, 450 3,087 22, 259 03 
Cumulative totals.Jss5,252 0% 236 104, 120 2,397, 340 -26 


* Preliminary figures. 

. t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. 
Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included in 
the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a separate record of such strikes is 
maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records include 
all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to 
obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as to a 
strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently not received 
until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING DECEMBER, 1948 (') 








Number Involved TimeLoss 


Industry, Occupation §——————_ in _Man- Particulars (2) 
and Locality Establish- Werle Working 
ments CEere Daye 





Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to December, 1948 


Loegeine— 
Loggers, 1 100 500 |Commenced November 15; _ protest 
Campbell River, B.C. against discharge of a set (3) of fallers 
for inefficiency; terminated December 
7; reference to Labour Relations Board 
and negotiations; in favour of employer. 
MInNING— 
Strip coal miners, 9 (3)200 4,000 |Commenced November 8; for a new 
Bienfait-Estevan Field, agreement providing for increased 
Sask. wages, retention of 40-hour week, 
welfare fund, etc., following reference to 
conciliation board; unterminated. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Fur and Leather Products— 
Tannery workers, 1 44 300 |Commenced October 27; for imple- 
Owen Sound, Ont. mentation of award of conciliation 


board for a new agreement providing 
for increased wages, two weeks’ vaca- 
tions with pay, etc., terminated De- 
cember 7; negotiations and concilia- 
tion, civic; compromise. 


Teztiles, Clothing, etc.— 


Textile factory workers, 3 100 2,000 |Commenced July 12; alleged discrimi- 
St.Johns) P.Q. nation in dismissal of workers; unter- 
minated. 
CoNSTRUCTION— ‘ 
Buildings and Structures 14 90 2,000 |Commenced October 25; for a greater 
Electricians, helpers, increase in wages than recommended 
and apprentices, by conciliation board; unterminated. 
Victoria, B.C. 
TRADE— 
Gas and oil warehouse 1 42 84 |Commenced November 5; for a union 
workers, drivers and agreement providing for increased 
helpers, wages, reduced hours from 54 to 48 
Saint John, N.B. per week, extension of vacation plan and 
payment for eight statutory holidays; 
terminated December 2; return of 
workers; in favour of employer. 
FINANCE— 
Government insurance i 110 385 |Commenced November 17; for increased 
workers, wages; terminated December 4; negoti- 
Saskatchewan ations; compromise. 
Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During December, 1948 
MINING— 
Coal miners, 1 ee 2,350 |Commenced December 8; dispute over 
Glace Bay, N.S. alleged shortage of shovels resulting in 
dismissal of 35. loaders; terminated 
December 8; return of workers pending 
reference to umpire re dismissal of 
loaders; indefinite. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Metal Products— 
Freight car wheels 1 60 120 |Commenced December 3; protesting 
factory workers, alleged dismissal of two workers 


Trenton, N.S. following dispute over certain work; 
terminated December 4; negotiations; 
in favour of workers. 
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TABLE G-2.—_ STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING 
DECEMBER, 1948(1)—Conc. 


Se et ee ne 


Number Involved |TimeLoss 








Industry, Occupation in Man- Particulars(?) 
and Locality Establish- Werte Working 
ments PERCES Days 


a ee a a a a ee, See 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During December, 1948—Conc. 


CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Carpenters, 39 550 7,000 |Commenced December 6; for increased 
Victoria, B.C. wages as recommended by second 
conciliation board; terminated Dec- 
ember 22; negotiations; in favour of 
workers. 
SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Cleaners and dyers, 1 10 200 |Commenced December 7; for increased 
Vancouver, B.C. wages as recommended by conciliation 


board; unterminated. 


a a ee ee ee ee 


(1) Preliminary data based where possible on direct reports from parties concerned, in some cases 
incomplete; subject to revision for the annual review. 


(?) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


(?) 150 indirectly affected. 
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The Labour Month in Brief 


Employment activity was somewhat 
reduced during January and _ February 
because of winter conditions; but the 
general situation continued to be healthy, 
and the outlook for the coming months 
for both workers and employers was good. 
Industry continued to be comparatively 
free from industrial disputes. The cost of 
living remained stable. 


Employment 


In the year 1948, not only were record 
employment levels reached, but workers 
generally showed a greater inclination to 
stay on the job than in any previous post- 
war year. As a result, both labour turn- 
over and absenteeism declined markedly. 

This greater employment stability, along 
with large expenditures in most industries 
on new plant and equipment, helped to 
increase production. In 1948, employment 
of paid workers in manufacturing, for 
example, averaged one per cent more than 
in 1947 and the volume of manufacturing 
production rose by almost three per cent. 

At the beginning of 1949 employment was 
affected by conditions of winter weather, 
and a certain number of workers, mainly 
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unskilled and semi-skilled, were seasonally 
out of work. Nevertheless employment was 
at a higher level than in the corresponding 
period a year earlier; in fact at January 1 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics index 
number of industrial employment was the 
highest in the record for that time of year, 
though down somewhat from the previous 
month. 


The seasonal decline in the Bureau’s index 
from December 1 to the beginning of 
January averaged 3:4 per cent for the 
country as a whole; the losses ranged from 
1-8 per cent in Ontario and 2:7 per cent 
in Alberta, to 5:2 per cent in Saskat- 
chewan and 6-2 per cent in British 
Columbia, where unfavourable weather was 
an important factor. The index numbers 
of employment in Nova Scotia, Quebec, 
Ontario, Manitoba and Alberta were 
higher than at January 1, 1948, but those 
in the remaining provinces were lower. 
Except in New Brunswick, the declines were 
slight. In that province there was a reduc- 
tion of 5-8 per cent. 

Although for Canada as a whole employ- 
ment levels were thus higher than a year 
ago, unemployment also appeared to have 
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risen. The number of unplaced applicants 
for employment registered at local offices of 
the National Employment Service totalled 
265,000 late in February. This compared 
wtih a peak of just over 200,000 in the 
winter of 1948; but indications were that 
by early March, unemployment was again 
on the wane. 
An encouraging factor was the increased 
protection afforded by unemployment. in- 
surance; during January, 1949, a total of 
163,643 persons received benefit, as com- 
pared with 106,367 in January, 1948. 


Industrial Relations 


Time loss through work stoppages arising 
from industrial disputes in Canada during 
January, 1949, was the lowest recorded for 
any month since June, 1945. 

Within the field of federal jurisdiction, 
the month was featured by the settlement 
of a lengthy dispute affecting pilots 
employed by Trans-Canada Air Lines and 
the continuance of harmonious relations in 
industry generally. A Conciliation Board 
conducted hearings in the dispute between 
the Canadian Seamen’s Union and various 
shipowners operating dry cargo vessels on 
the east and west coasts. 

Preliminary figures for Canada show 10 
strikes and lockouts in existence during the 
month of January, involving 1,811 workers, 
with a time loss of 9,700 man-working days, 
as compared with 11 in December, 1948, 
with 2,481 workers involved and a time 
Joss of 18,939 days. In January, 1948, 
there were 19 strikes, involving 12,595 
workers, with a time loss of 135,780 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the time 
lost in January, 1949, was -01 per cent of 
the estimated working time as compared 
with -02 per cent in December, 1948; +17 
per cent in January, 1948; and -10 per cent 
for the year 1948. 


Cost of Living 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost- 
of-living index declined one-tenth of a point 
between January 3 and February 1, 1949. 
In the five months since September, the 
index has remained steadier than at any 
time since the lifting of price controls, show- 
ing a net rise of only half a point; whereas 
over the corresponding period in the fall 
and winter of 1947-48 the index rose over 
ten points. 

At February 1, 1949, the index stood at 
159-5. A drop in the food index from 202-2 
to 200-4 overbalanced increases for fuel and 
light, home furnishings and services, and 
miscellaneous items. Egg prices again 
moved sharply lower, while meats and 
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shortenings were also down. Citrus fruits 
advanced, with other foods showing little 
change. Firmness in coal and coke moved 
the fuel and light series up from 130-0 to 
130-8. Home furnishings and services also 
gained 0-8 to 167-8. There was a rise in 
miscellaneous items from 126:6 to 128-1 as 
tobacco, cigars, and theatre admissions 
showed some increases. The clothing index 
dropped fractionally from 181:9 to 181-8. 
There was no February re-calculation of the 
rent index which remained at 121.7. 


Foreign Trade 


Canada’s commodity trade with all coun- 
tries during 1948 was valued at $5,747 
millions, which is the highest figure on 
record. The five-billion-dollar mark was 
passed in 1944 and again in 1947, but the 
upward trend was carried still further in 
1948. While the value of Canadian exports, 
amounting to $3,075-4 millions, was 
exceeded in 1944 and 1945, that of Canadian 
imports rose to a new peak of $2,636-9 
millions. With foreign exports of $34-6 
millions, a favourable balance of trade with 
all countries of $473-1 millions was achieved. 

Of particular significance at this time are 
the large purchases by Canada from the 
United Kingdom, which contributed goods 
valued at $299-5 million to the total, this 
being a new record in the history of 
Canada’s trade with that country. Exports 
to Great Britain declined in value from the 
peacetime peak reached in 1947. On balance, 
however, this Dominion is in a favourable 
position on the basis of commodity exports 
and imports. The figures issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics do not indi- 
cate the value of shipments for which pay- 
ment was authorized by the Economic 
Co-operation Administration, in Washing- 
ton. Nor does this favourable balance with 
the United Kingdom take into consideration 
credits made available by this country to 
Great Britain. The gap between exports 
and imports has been narrowed, and at 
$389-2 millions is the shortest since 1940, 
when Canada’s favourable trade balance 
with the United Kingdom was $386-9 
millions. 

Canada’s total trade with the United 
States was valued at $3,327-9 millions, 
which represents a new record. Exports to 
that country rose to a peak of $1,501-0 
millions, compared with $1,034-2 millions in 
1947, but imports were slightly lower, the 
respective figures being $1,805-8 millions 
and $1,974-7 millions. The unfavourable 
balance of trade with the United States was 
lowered last year to $283-6 millions from 
$918-1 millions in 1947. 


NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


In a statement issued on 


Statements February 8, the Executive 
by AFL Council of the American 
and TLC Federation of Labour criti- 
concerning cized Communist influence 
Communism in the Trades and Labour 


Congress of Canada, and 
called on officers of the TLC for “vigorous 
action to eliminate completely every 
vestige of Communist influence and control 
in the affairs of the Trades and Labour 
Congress.” 

Mr. Percy R. Bengough, President of the 
TLC, was quoted in reply the same day 
by the Toronto Globe and Mail as saying 
that the AFL had arrived at its conclusion 
without giving TLC Executive members an 
adequate hearing. 

On February 22, the Executive Council 
of the TLC issued a further reply, in which 
it asserted that the TLC had at all times 
been opposed to all totalitarian ideologies, 
including Communism. It pointed out, 
however, that, in accordance with its con- 
stitution, the Congress had accepted as 
delegates to conventions the elected repre- 
sentatives of affiliated unions irrespective 
of race, creed, colour or opinions. It 
announced further that it was circularizing 
all affiliated organizations and local unions 
strongly advising them not to elect any 
known Communists to office or as delegates 
to TLC conventions. 

The series of events leading up to the 
interchange between the Executives of the 
AFL and the TLC have been described 
previously in the Lasour Gazette (L.G., 
Oct 1948 7 1082 Deco p.. 13665. Jan.; 
1949, p. 7). They arise from a split in the 
ranks of the TLC between supporters of 
President Percy R. Bengough and _ his 
Executive on the one side, and on the other 
side representatives of a group of inter- 
national unions affiliated with both the AFL 
and the TLC. The latter group, led by 
Frank H. Hall, Canadian Vice-President of 
the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, has charged that the TLC is 
harbouring Communists, and has organized 
itself as an association to combat Com- 
munism within the ranks of the TLC. 

Another factor in the split has concerned 
the position of AFL international unions 
within the TLC, particularly as regards 
voting strength at conventions. 

The statement of the AFL Executive was 
issued in ‘Miami, Florida, where AFL 
leaders had gathered for a regular Executive 
session. Mr. Bengough had led a four-man 


delegation of TLC Executive members to 
meet with the AFL. Mr. Hall had also 
been present, with members of his group. 

The text of the AFL statement is as 
follows :— 


The Executive Council has had submitted 
to it voluminous documentary and oral 
testimony on the dispute between the officers 
of the Canadian Trades and Labour Congress 
and various international representatives of 
AFL affiliates located in the Dominion of 
Canada. 

The evidence presented in this dispute 
discloses a shocking picture of the influence 
wielded by the Communists in Canada in the 
affairs of the Trades and Labour Congress. 
While it is apparent that the proportion’ of 
Communists in the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress is relatively small, it is clearly evident 
that the Communists exercise influence in 
that organization far in excess of their 
proportionate strength. 

The AFL has a long history of consistent 
and vigorous opposition to Communism, both 
at home and abroad. We have refused to 


become associated with any organization 
impregnated with Communists and have 
zealously guarded our structure against 


Communist infiltration into our ranks, while 
giving vital assistance to free trade unions 
all over the world in their struggles against 
this vicious inhuman ideology. We are 
determined to pursue this policy and we call 
on the leadership of all our affiliates in 
Canada and the officers of the Trades and 
Labour Congress for vigorous action ‘to 
eliminate completely every vestige of Com- 
munist influence and control in tthe affairs 
of the Trades and Labour Congress. To this 
end, we pledge the complete co-operation of 
the AFL. We denounce without reservation 
the undemocratic action of the officers of the 
Trades and Labour Congress in suspending 
the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks without 
trial or hearing for their activities in support 
of an AFL anti-Communist affiliate which is 
engaged in a struggle with a Communist- 
dominated union affiliated with the Trades 
and Labour Congress. While this suspension 
has been lifted, we urge that all reference to 
it be expunged from the records of the Trades 
and Labour Congress and that constitutional 
safeguards be enacted to prevent a repetition 
of this undemocratic action. We also strongly 
urge that the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada amend its constitution so that AFL 
international unions shall enjoy voting rights 
in conventions of the Trades and Labour 
Congress in accordance with the amount of 
per capita tax paid by these organizations. 
The Executive Council is extremely desirous 
of maintaining the fine relationship that the 
AFL has had with the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada’ for many years. We 
wish to state very emphatically, however, 
that this can only be achieved on the basis 
of the tried and true principles that have 
characterized free trade unionism on this 
continent during the last century. We can 
not and will not compromise with the Com- 
munists whose number one objective both in 
the U.S. and in Canada, is the destruction of 
movements such as ours. We believe and 
trust that the officers of the Trades and 
Labour Congress in co-operation with the 
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representatives of our international unions in 
Canada will find a way in which it will be 
possible for us to move forward together 
toward this very desirable objective. Failure 
to do so will lead to a chaotic condition 
among the trade unions in Canada. We 
reiterate, however, that we will not and can 
not accept a solution of our difficulties which 
in any way 1epresents a compromise with the 
Communists. 


In a press release on February 11, Mr. 
Hall regarded the statement of the AFL 
Executive as “complete vindication of our 
activities both as to principle and pro- 
cedure,” and declared :— 


We think it is obvious that the Congress 
must make a _ choice between continued 
support. and affiliation of Communist elements 
and continued affiliation of the AFL unions, 
It cannot have both. Our anti-Communist 
association will gladly co-operate with officers 
of the Congress to achieve the desired end, 
but we can neither compromise nor temporize. 


The text of the TLC Executive Council’s 
statement of February 22 is as follows:— 


The Executive Council of the TLC of 
Canada, in session in the city of Ottawa, has 
considered the statement issued in Miami by 
the Executive Council of the AFL, under the 
dateline of February 8, 1949. 

We are in accord with the statement that 

the proportion of Communists in Canada is 
relatively small in the affiliated organizations 
of this Congress and this is particularly 
demonstrated in the elected officers of Pro- 
vincial Federations of Labour, Provincial 
Executive Committees and Trades and 
Labour Councils throughout the Dominion of 
Canada. 
_We deplore the fact that the duly estab- 
lished Joint Co-ordinating Committee of the 
AFL and the TLC of Canada, which was 
created to consider and advise on all matters 
of dispute between these two trade union 
centres, was not permitted to function at the 
Miami meeting and that no time was given 
to the elected officers of this Congress to 
reply to the véluminous documentary and oral 
testimony submitted by some Canadian 
officers of AFL affiliates in the Dominion of 
Canada, a great deal of which was not in 
accordance with the facts. 

The TLC of Canada as a democratic trade 
union centre has at all times been opposed 
to all totalitarian ideologies, including Com- 
munism. This has been clearly exemplified 
by the fact that following the first meeting 
of the WETU, held in London in February, 
1945, the Executive Council of the TLC of 
Canada definitely decided that the WFTU 
did not in any way represent the principles 
of free trade unionism and advised against 
affiliation or participation. As a result, the 
TLC of Canada never became associated with 
this Communist-dominated world organization. 

Within the Dominion of Canada, as the 
Parliament of Labour, the TLC of Canada 
has taken the same position as all elected 
bodies in Canada, as for instance, the 
Dominion and provincial Parliaments and 
municipal bodies. We have accepted as dele- 
gates at Conventions of the Congress, Pro- 
vincial Federations and Trades and Labour 
Councils, the duly elected and properly 
credentialled representatives of affiliated 
unions, irrespective of their race, creed, 
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colour or opinions. To do otherwise is not 
within the power of this Executive Council 
but would necessitate constitutional changes 
which would require convention consideration 
and decision. 

We fully realize that a democratic institu- 
tion such as the TLC of Canada is, and has 
always prided itself on being from the time 
of its founding sixty-five years ago, has some 
weaknesses when confronted with the strategy 
of Communists who are prepared to use the 
established freedoms of democracy in order 
to bring about chaos and the destruction of 
democracy. Realizing this, however, we are 
not prepared to substitute the methods of 
dictatorships for those of democracy or advo- 
cate the curtailing of the freedom of others 
with the belief that by so doing we will 
strengthen our own freedoms. 

The British Trades Union Congress has 
been confronted with the same problem and 
has advised all of their affiliated organiza- 
tions to prevent, by democratic means, the 
election of Communists to any administrative 
or representative office. The Executive 
Council of the TLC of Canada is in accord 
with this procedure and has unanimously 
decided to circularize all affiliated organiza- 
tions and local unions strongly advising them 
all not to elect any known Communist to 
any representative or administrative office in 
their local union or as delegates to Trades 
and Labour Councils, Provincial organiza- 
tions or conventions of this Congress. 

The other questions and suggestions con- 
tained in the statement issued by the AFL 
can only be dealt with by the TLC of Canada 
in convention as they would: require changes 
in the Constitution. 

Two other decisions have been arrived at: 
To call a meeting at an early date of all 
ranking Canadian officers of affiliated inter- 
national unions having membership in 


' Canada to consider the entire situation. 


The Executive Council are also preparing 
a reply to the AFL to the brief submitted 
by representatives of international unions in 
Canada to the Executive Council of the AFL 
to which sufficient time was not given to the 
Congress officers attending the Miami confer- 
ence to make a proper reply. 


Early in January the Hon. 
Humphrey Mitchell, Min- 
campaign to ister of Labour, announced 
findsummer the resumption of the 
jobs for annual survey by the 
students Department of Labour to 

uncover thousands of 
summer job openings for university under- 
graduates. 

The number of jobs needed will at least 
equal the 1947 figure which was estimated 
at 40,000. The campaign is being directed, 
as in former years, by the Technical 
Personnel Division of the Department, and 
the Executive and Professional Division of 
the National Employment Service. 

The Minister pointed out that a large 
proportion of the students must earn 
during their vacations in order to finance 
their studies. This applies particularly to 
veterans, who draw living allowances only 
while they are actually attending university. 


Annual 


Many students, also, need specific types 
of summer employment in order to obtain 
practical experience in the course of obtain- 
ing their degrees. Mr. Mitchell said that 
employers have been the first to stress the 
value of such training for those who, in 
many cases, will become their permanent 
employees on graduation. 

The Minister said that a questionnaire 
had been sent to more than 12,000 potential 
employers of students to determine what 
job openings could be expected in the 
spring, the requirements for these jobs, and 
the remuneration. As employers returned 
these questionnaires, job lists would be 
compiled and sent to universities. The 
lists would be amended regularly up to 
the end of the university year. 

In addition to finding temporary summer 
employment for undergraduates, the survey 
is also aimed at finding permanent positions 
for members of the 1949 graduating class. 

The Minister stated that the National 
Employment Service stands ready to assist 
employers in such matters as arranging 
interviews with students at the universities. 


The educational and other 


Educational assistance given to immi- 
classes for grants by provincial educa- 
immigrants tional authorities, local 


school boards, and welfare 
organizations throughout Canada, is of the 
greatest importance in bringing to these 
newcomers an understanding of the Cana- 
dian way of life, Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 
Minister of Labour, stated recently. 

The Minister reported that at the 
present time about 14,000 adult immi- 
grants are attending 650 classes across 
Canada, under the supervision of provincial 


and local educational authorities, with 
language difficulties, of course, receiving top 
priority. 


The help given by various agencies, 
particularly those engaged in adult educa- 
tion, has been of valued assistance in 
teaching the new citizens the fundamental 
rights and responsibilities of Canadian 
citizenship, the Minister said. — 

Over and above the direct benefits 
deriving from educational assistance, are 
less easily assessed benefits resulting from 
the opportunity for the immigrant to make 
worthwhile social contacts, through atten- 
dance at regular classes and through other 
social and educational functions arranged 
by local and national welfare committees 
and organizations. 


On February 3, the Hon. 


Immigration J. A. MacKinnon, Minister 
to Canada of Mines and Resources, 
during 1948 informed the House of 

Commons that during 1948 
a total of 125,414 immigrants entered 
Canada. 


“This” he said, “was the largest total 
of any year since 1929, and is almost 
exactly twice as many as came in during 
1947, when the figure was 64,127. 

“Of the 125,141 immigrants, 46,057 came 
from the British Isles, and 7,381 from the 
United States. Immigrants from northern 
European races numbered 16,957, including 
10,169 Dutch. Other races contributed 
55,019 new Canadians, the largest individual 
groups being 13,799 Poles and 10,011 
Ukrainians. 

‘Disposition of the immigrants by prov- 
inces is as follows:— 


COAT ATLOI secu acilieere seme: 61,621 
CHUEDEC Mes wae costs aaaieaane } 24,687 
British, Columbia... . 2s. 11,918 
AID Orta. hi eset aio aa emer ares 9,715 
Manitoba cicada. te Habra 7,750 
Saskatchewalt 4 jcc eens 5,087 
NOVa OCOLIA sire tec ea HPD Sis 
New i Brunswick) Oo .o5. see 1,476 
Prince Edward Island...... 269 
Vukon Derritory...-.sosees 64 
Northwest Territories ... 14 


“The movement of immigrants to Canada 
during this year was facilitated by an 
arrangement made with the Cunard White 
Star line which kept the Aquitania on 
the north Atlantic run and provided over 
12,000 priority berths for immigrants. 
This arrangement, but expanded to cover 
15,400 priorities, has been continued for the 
year 1949. The Government also assisted 
in the conversion of a German prize vessel 
which is now known as the Beaverbrae and 
is engaged in carrying to this country from 
continental Europe, close relatives of 
persons resident in Canada. Finally, the 
Government has arranged with ‘Trans- 
Canada Air Lines for 10,000 air passages 
to be made available to immigrants from 
the United Kingdom between the Ist of 
July, 1948, and the 31st of March, 1949. 

“During the year immigration offices were 
opened or reopened in Glasgow, Liverpool 
and Rome.” 

More detailed statistics of immigration to 
Canada during 1948 appear in the Labour 
Statistics section of this issue of the 
Lasour GAZETTE. 
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“Margaret Mackintosh is 


Retirement the Canadian authority on 
of Miss M. labour legislation and trade 
Mackintosh, union law. She is one of a 
outstanding — small group of distinguished 
authority on civil servants in Ottawa 
Canadian whose titles give no evi- 


dence of their intrinsic value 
to the Dominion, but whose 
work and influence have an important long- 
range effect upon our history. She is 
described in the civil service listing as 
‘Industrial Research Worker.” She is a 
zealot. What she herself has made of a 
post that might have been colourless is the 
measure of herself. There are a number 
of women of her stature in similar work 
in the United States. In Canada, as a 
woman, she is unique.” 

This paragraph by a discerning outside 
observer, writing for one of Canada’s lead- 
ing periodicals, epitomizes the distinguished 
service of Miss Margaret Mackintosh, 
MBE, now retiring because of ill-health 
from her duties as Chief of the Legislation 
Branch of the Federal Department of 
Labour. 

Graduating with honours from Queen’s 
University, she found her métier in the 
Department of Labour. She came to the 
Department in 1916 under F. A. Ackland, 
then Deputy Minister. 

A pioneer in the analysis of Canadian 
legislation, she was also keenly interested 
in the development of labour standards; 
and in this connection she was active in 
Canada’s association with the International 
Labour Organization, and in the field of 
Dominion-Provincial relations. Her direct 
and incisive mind made her well-qualified 
to work in the tradition, which she herself 
helped to mould, of objectivity in the study 
of labour problems. 

One of the important functions of the 
Department is the compilation of a com- 
pendium of the labour laws and regu- 
lations of this country. Since 1919, Miss 
Mackintosh has developed this project until 
her annual report on “Labour Legislation 
in Canada,” with its basic consolidations, 
has become a standard work of reference 
on labour law. 

Miss Mackintosh played a prominent 
part in the organization of the Canadian 
Association of Administrators of Labour 
Legislation—a body which includes mem- 
bers of commissions, boards, and Depart- 
ments of Labour from every province, and 
which has as its object improved and 
uniform standards of labour legislation and 
enforcement. 


labour law 
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It was natural that she should become 
the consultant of those specialists who delve 
into the intricacies of labour legislation. 
Accordingly, from Universities and pro- 
vincial Departments of Labour, there 
gravitated a steady stream of inquiry on 
those problems that are now recognized as 
of major importance in the social-economic 
structure of the country. 

A phase of her work that attracted her 
Special interest was her particular concern 
with the problems of women and children. 

Miss Mackintosh has written on many 
phases of labour problems for government 
and other publications. Perhaps the most 
outstanding of her publications are her 
brochures on “Government Intervention in 
Labour Disputes in Canada” and “Trade 
Union Law in Canada.” 

Among her other publications are: “An 
Outline of Trade Union History in Great 
Britain, the United States and Canada ;” 
“The Canadian Labour Movement—An 
Historical Analysis;” “War Labour Policies 
in Canada;” “The Co-operative Movement 
in Canada;” “Labour Legislation in Canada 
—A Historical Outline of the Principal 
Dominion and Provincial Labour Laws;” 
“Legislation Concerning Collective Labour 
Agreements.” 

It was in recognition of her contribution 
to research in Canadian labour legislation 
and its influence on Canadian social and 
economic development that in the King’s 
Birthday Honours of 1943 Miss Mackintosh 
was awarded the MBE. 

From many quarters the hope is 
expressed that as her health permits, Miss 
Mackintosh will find new channels for 
putting to use her unequalled experience in 
labour legislation. 


Briefs on behalf of hourly- 
paid employees of the 
Federal Government were 
presented recently by the 
Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada, the Canadian 
Congress of Labour, and the 
Civil Service Federation of Canada. 

Both the TLC and the CCL requested 
recognition and full collective bargaining 
rights for organized Federal Government 
employees, leading to signed agreements. 

Both organizations also sought the five- 
day, forty-hour week; payment for over- 
time at the rate of time and one-half, with 
double-time for Saturdays, Sundays and 
statutory holidays; improved provisions for 
and vacations with pay, and statutory 
holidays; a contributory superannuation 
fund; and a cumulative sick-leave fund. 


Working 
conditions of 
hourly-paid 
Government 
employees 


Both briefs stressed the desirability of 
joint labour-management consultation. 

In view of the fact that the Treasury 
Board Committee was dealing first with 
leave conditions, the brief of the Civil 
Service Federation was confined to this 
subject. It requested two weeks’ annual 
leave with pay, cumulative sick leave, ten 
statutory holidays, and cumulative special 
leave. The Federation will submit requests 
on other aspects of the conditions of 
prevailing rates employees at a later date. 


A bill to enact a Labour 


Introduction Code for the , Province 
and with- of Quebec was introduced 
drawal of in the Assembly on 
Quebec January 19, but was with- 
Labour Code drawn for further study on 


February 9. 

The Minister of Labour, Hon. Antonio 
Barrette, announced that the withdrawal 
was for the session only, and was intended 
to provide time for the study of repre- 
sentations received since the publication of 
the bill and to hear further suggestions. 
Such suggestions had been invited at the 
time the bill was introduced. 

The proposed Labour Code would con- 
solidate, with important revisions, several 
existing Provincial Acts concerning labour 
relations, disputes, public service disputes, 
incorporation of trade unions, juridical 
extension of collective agreements, and 
minimum wages. 

Among the new provisions in the Code 
are some which evoked opposition from 
labour organizations and other groups. One 
clause which aroused particular controversy 
would bar from certification by the Labour 
Relations Board an employee association 
having as an officer or representative any 
person who is a Communist or Marxist, or 
who supports or co-operates In any way 
with a party recognized as such, or’ who is 
“notoriously known” as a “follower, preacher 
or propagandist of the Communist or 
Marxist doctrine.” 

This section of the Code was immediately 
opposed by both the Canadian Congress of 
Labour and the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada in statements issued by 
their respective presidents, Messrs. A. R. 
Mosher and Percy Bengough, intimating 
that the section might be interpreted so as 
to affect adversely many besides Com- 
munists and fellow-travellers. The Cana- 
dian and Catholic Confederation of Labour 
also included this section of the Code 
among those to which it took exception. 

Upon further consideration of the bill, 
labour organizations also protested, among 
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other things: the requirement that associa- 
tions have their books audited by an 
auditor (this, it was felt, would place an 
undue expense on a union) ; the requirement 
that unions supply various financial and 
other information, not only to their mem- 
bers, but also to the Labour Relations 
Board (which contains employer representa- 
tion) ; restrictions on union security; certain 
of the procedures involved in certification, 
negotiation and conciliation; restrictions on 
the right to strike; and restrictions on 
collective bargaining and strikes by public 
service employees. 

Early in February representatives of the 
Quebec Provincial Federation of Labour 
(AFL), the Canadian Congress of Labour, 
and the Canadian and Catholic Confedera- 
tion of Labour met in a two-day conference 
and agreed to form a joint committee, to 
be known as the “joint Conference of 
Organized Labour of the Province of 
Quebec.” This group sent a telegram to 
the Hon. Maurice Duplessis, Premier of 
the Province, requesting withdrawal of the 
bill. It was announced that the Joint 
Conference would be a permanent body. | 

Co-operation of the three major labour 
groups in this manner was unprecedented 
within the Province. (Last year, however, 
the TLC and CCL had combined at the 
national level to submit a joint request to 
the Dominion Government for disallowance 
of the Prince Edward Island Trade Union 
Act (L.G., July, 1948, p. 695), and these 
two organizations have also co-operated in 
British Columbia.) 

The bill was also opposed by the Quebec 
Superior Council of Labour, which includes 
representatives of employers, labour, eco- 
nomists and sociologists. 


Owing to war exigencies, 
ILO the International Labour, 
establishes Office moved to Montreal 
Canada in 1940. Recently, it was 
Branch decided to re-institute its 

headquarters at Geneva. 
Accordingly it was decided to establish a 
Canada Branch in conformity with the 
policy of having Branch offices in leading 
industrial countries. 

The functions of the Canada Branch will 
be to maintain liaison with the Labour and 
other Government Departments at Ottawa, 
with provincial Labour Departments, and 
with organizations of employers and workers 
and other interested bodies. 

The Canada Branch is at Montreal, but’ 
it is anticipated that it will be moved to 
Ottawa shortly. 
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After 33 years in the public 


V.C. Phelan service of Canada, Vincent 
heads Cyril Phelan has been 
Canadian appointed Director, Interna- 
ILO Branch tional Labour Office, Cana- 


dian Branch. He took over 
his new duties on February 15. 

Mr. Phelan was born at Parkhill, Ontario, 
and received his high school and university 
education in Ottawa. He is a graduate of 
St. Patrick’s College, which is affiliated: with 
the University of Ottawa. 

He entered the employ of the Post Office 
Department at Ottawa in 1916, and four 
years later was transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Labour. He held various positions 
in the Employment Service of the Depart- 
ment up to 1936, including several years 
as Assistant Director of the Dominion- 
Provincial Employment Service. For a 
time he was Secretary to the Minister of 
Labour and for two years was Director of 
Registration under the National Employ- 
ment Commission. 

When the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission was established in 1940, Mr. Phelan 
became its first Chief Employment Officer, 
a position he held for two years, prior to 
his appointment as Director of Information 
for the Department of Labour. He served 
on a number of departmental and inter- 
departmental committees that dealt with 
employment and public information during 
the Second World War, and was chairman 
of a subcommittee that assisted in drafting 
the employment provisions of the legislation 
designed to regulate the post-war employ- 
ment of Canadian war veterans. 

As Director of Registration under the 
National Employment Commission in 1936- 
38 he organized the national registration of 
people on relief all across Canada. 

As Chief Employment Officer he was the 
chief architect of the national system of 
public employment offices set up under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act of 1940. 

From the conclusion of hostilities in 1945 
until the end of 1948, he was a Canadian 
representative at fourteen international con- 
ferences held severally in Paris, Copenhagen, 
London, Geneva, Cleveland, Toledo, Seattle, 
and Montreal, as well as the Commonwealth 
Conference on Social Security in London in 
1947. At most of these conferences he took 
a prominent part, acting as general chairman 
at three ILO conferences and sub-committee 
chairman at a number of maritime and 
industrial meetings. 

These activities naturally developed into 
his becoming European representative of the 
Department of Labour dealing with Dis- 
placed Persons and immigration from the 
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United Kingdom and carrying on liaison 
with Departments of Labour in Europe. 

For more than 20 years Mr. Phelan took 
an active interest in Civil Service activities 
and served as President of the Civil Service 
Federation of Canada for 19 years. He was 
a member of the Executive of the Interna- 
tional Association of Public Employment 
Services and was elected International 
President at the Kansas City convention 
in 1940. 


Changes have been made 


Annual in the method of renewal 
renewal of of unemployment insurance 
unemploy- books at the beginning of 
ment the fiscal year on April 1. 
insurance In former years, employers 
books were required to deliver 


their books to the nearest 
local office of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission on April 1. 


This year, instructions have been sent to 
employers by the local offices. In certain 
cases of employers who have large pay- 
rolls, the local manager has been empowered 
to arrange for the renewal on the premises 
of the employer. 


The new books provide space for con- 
tributions beginning February 28, so that 
contributions made after February 26 may 
be made, either in the current book or in 
the new book, depending upon the date the 
renewal takes place. If instructions are 
followed carefully by employers it is 
expected that the new plan will improve 
the service rendered by the Commission. 


The attention of both employers and 
workers is drawn to the Regulations 
requiring that an employee’s insurance 
book should be stamped up to date and 
handed to him on separation from employ- 
ment. The book can then be handed to 
the new employer immediately upon enter- 
ing a new job. Failure to observe this 
regulation carefully, either by the employer 
or the worker, leads to delay and possible 
confusion, with the added danger that the 
worker may lose credit for some of his 
contributions. 


The Unemployment Insurance Regula- 
tions require :— 


(1) Employers to obtain an insurance 
book promptly for each new ‘insur- 
able employee; 


(2) That contributions be recorded within 
72 hours of each pay day ; 


(3) That when an employee separates 
from his employment, his book must 
be given to him by his employer 
immediately upon separation. 


If an employer of insured workers hires 
an employee who has no insurance book, 
application for one should be made at once 
to the nearest local office of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission. 


The Unemployment Insur- 


Real estate ance Commission has made 


agents in a regulation excluding from 
excepted the coverage of the Act 
employment real estate agents who are 


paid solely by commission. 
This is an amendment to the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Coverage Regulations, 1948. 
The amending regulation has been approved 
by Order in Council P.C. 5838, dated 
December 17, 1948, and is effective from 
January 12, 1949, the date of its publica- 
tion in the Canada Gazette. 

There had been a good deal of uncer- 
tainty among real estate firms ever since 
the inception of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act whether their agents on commis- 
sion are employees under contract of 
service and therefore subject to the Act, 
or independent operators who can be con- 
sidered as in business on their own account. 
Some agents have been insured, but it has 
been difficult to decide the status of a good 
many others in view of the limited degree 
of control exercised over them by the firms 
employing them. 

Where persons working in _ insurable 
employment and persons working in non- 
insurable employment are employed under 
conditions and terms of service that are so 
similar as to result in anomalies in the 
operation of the Act. the Commission is 
empowered by regulation to treat the 
whole class as non-insurable. The Commis- 
sion has now done this as regards real 
estate agents by passing the new regulation. 


The effect is that a real estate agent, 
whether or not he is an employee, is now 
excepted so far as his activities as a real 
estate agent are concerned, provided he is 
paid solely by commission. However, 
salaried employees of a real estate firm, 
such as stenographic and clerical staff, 
remain insurable. 


In the House of Commons 


Inquiry on February 1, Mr. Angus 
as to dis- MacInnis (Vancouver East) 
allowance inquired whether the Gov- 
of P.E.I. ernment planned to take 
labour Act action to disallow the Prince 


Edward Island Trade Union 

Act as had been requested by labour repre- 
sentatives (L.G., July, 1948, p. 695). 

Replying, two days later, the Hon. Stuart 

S. Garson, Minister of Justice, said: “My 
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information is that the Government of 
Prince Edward Island proposes at the 
approaching session of the Legislature to 
introduce a measure to amend the statute 
in question. Final action on the petition 
for disallowance has been delayed pending 
action by the Prince Edward Island Legis- 
lature to amend the statute accordingly.” 


In a statement on wage 


CCL unions policy issued on January 11, 
advised to the Executive Council of 
seek wage the Canadian Congress of 
increases Labour announced that it 


considered general wage in- 
creases for Canadian workers to be justified 
by present conditions. 

The statement said that “unprecedented 
profits, increased productivity, existing 
inequalities and the necessity for estab- 
lishing rates which would provide a decent 
standard of living made it necessary for 
workers to demand an upward adjustment 
of wages in 1949. The amount of increases 
to be asked will be determined by indi- 
vidual unions in the light of conditions in 
their industries and plants. The state- 
ments of corporations show that wage 
increases can be absorbed without increas- 
ing prices.” 

The Congress also said that it was 
recommending to its unions that strong 
efforts be made in the negotiation of new 
contracts to obtain social security provi- 
sions, eliminate the existing differentials in 
rates paid male and female workers, 
establish the 40-hour week and strive for 
a guaranteed annual wage. 


House-building activity con- 


Housing tinued to reach new high 
activity levels during the first nine 
in Canada, months of 1948, it is 
1948 reported in the October 


issue of Housing in Canada, 
a factual summary published quarterly by 
the Economic Research Department, Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 

The pace of building continued to press 
on the material producing industries. 
Despite a general increase in the output 
of building materials in 1948. stocks 
remained low and shortages of individual 
items developed from time to time. 

Employment in the construction industry 
reached an unprecedented peak of 323,000 
in September, 14 per cent more than in the 
corresponding period of 1947. Average 
employment over the first three-quarters 
was 16 per cent higher in 1948 than in 1947. 

Earnings as well as employment moved 
up. Average hourly rates paid to con- 
struction tradesmen increased 9 per cent 
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during the first nine months of 1948. The 
composite index of hourly wage rates of 
construction tradesmen (including holiday 
pay allowances), based on information 
covering eight trades in 15 Canadian 
centres and their environs, rose from 162-8 
in December, 1947, to 177-7 in September, 
1948. The corresponding increase during 
1947 was 11 per cent. 

Time lost through strikes in the building 
industry in 1948 totalled 30,396 man- 
working days during the first 10 months, 
a decline of 8 per cent from the corre- 
sponding period of 1947. Over two-thirds 
of the time loss took place in April and 
May, the period during which the principal 
wage increases of the year occurred. 

“The most encouraging sign in the con- 
struction cost field in 1948,” the report 
States, “is the levelling off of the marked 
price increases of 1946 and 1947.” The 
combined index of building material whole- 
sale prices and wage rates in construction 
trades increased 7 per cent from January 
to September, 1948, as compared with 17 
per cent in 1947, 


In co-operation with local 
union leaders and several 
universities, officials of the 
Canadian Congress of 
Labour have been carrying 
out, during the winter months, a program 
of education in various centres across 
Canada. Broadly speaking, the program.as 
described by Mr. A. R. Mosher, President 
of the Congress, “is indicative of the 
expanding activities and interests of our 
Congress. Labour has a very definite and 
constructive role in the life of the com- 
munity and of the nation as a whole. 
Through the schools and week-end insti- 
tutes. . . we are training members to be 
better Canadians and better trade unionists.” 

Commencing in January and continuing 
until early in April, between 40 and 50 
week-end institutes will have been pro- 
vided in as many communities throughout 
the country. It is expected that by the 
time the program is completed a total of 
more. than 5,000 union members will have 
benefited from. the courses. 

The manner of conducting the institutes 
follows a general pattern. Lectures and 
opportunities for discussions are provided 
on such topics as labour legislation and 
arbitration, collective bargaining, the func- 
tions of shop stewards, how to make local 
unions more effective, job evaluation, 
labour-management relations, trade unions 
in relation to the public, labour’s social 
and economic objectives and trade unions 
and co-operatives. 


Program of 
education 


of CCL 
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In most instances, all-day sessions, con- 
ducted by national and other prominent 
Congress officials, are held on Saturday and 
Sunday with a dinner meeting on Sunday 
evening to which are invited prominent 
citizens of the community. Whenever it 
can be arranged, “a one-day political action 
workshop” is held on Monday, followed in 
the evening by a mass rally of all Canadian 
Congress of Labour members in the area. 

In addition to the week-end institutes, 
a “week-long winter school” was con- 
ducted, in co-operation with the University 
of Toronto, at Ajax, Ontario, and a four- 
day staff seminar was held at the Guild of 
All Arts, Scarboro, Ontario. The Ajax 
school followed the pattern of that held 
there in January, 1948 (L.G., April, 1948, 
p. 294). Courses were given by university 
professors and labour leaders on job evalua- 
tion, time studies, union contracts, problems 
in industrial organization, economic and 
political trends, corporation finance and 
trade union publicity. Following much the 
same pattern as the instruction given at 
Ajax, courses were provided at the univer- 
sities of Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, 
Western Ontario, McGill, Dalhousie and St. 
Francis Xavier. 


More than three hundred 


Good-will representatives of manage- 
meeting of ment, labour and govern- 
management ment attended a “good-will” 


meeting at the Mount Royal 
Hotel, Montreal, on Decem- 
ber 28. Approximately 8,000 
employees, all members of TLC unions, 
from 15 major industries in the Province 
of Quebec, were represented. 

Chief spokesmen of the evening were: 
Mr. C. C. Thackray, President of the 
Dominion Rubber Company of Canada, 
Limited; Mr. Perey R. Bengough, CBE, 
President of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada; and Mr. Gerard 
Thibault, who conveyed to the meeting 
greetings from the Minister of Labour for 
the Province of Quebec. 

Mr. Thackray spoke on the need for 
management and employees to work 
together. “The business of collective 
bargaining has become the cornerstone of 
industrial good-will,” he said. The obliga- 
tion of adhering to the terms of a contract 
rests equally with management and union,” 
he added. “To the extent that this is 
carried out, both in letter and in spirit, 
industrial peace and progress will result.” 
Emphasizing the importance of produc- 
tivity, Mr. Thackray said that high man- 
hour productivity is the “greatest assurance 


and labour 
at Montreal 


we can have of good wages, good working 
conditions and maintenance of a reasonable 
level of prices.” 


Mr. Bengough referred to the friendly 
spirit of co-operation existing between 
unions of the Trades and Labour Congress 
and employers. “Our interests are iden- 
tical,” he added. Good industrial relations, 
he said, are the general rule throughout 
Canada, and the fact that labour disputes 
are treated as news is a tribute to both 
employers and workers. 


“The Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada has not the authority to order or 
advise its affiliated membership to take 
strike action,’ Mr. Bengough told the 
meeting. Participation in sympathetic 
strike movements, or any other action on 
the part of its members which would 
violate contracts, is not approved. 


British, American and Dutch 


Withdrawal labour organizations form- 
of support ally abandoned the World 
from WFTU Federation of Trade Unions 


at a meeting of the WFTU 
Executive Committee on January 19. In 
withdrawing from the WFTU, Mr. Arthur 
Deakin, representing the British Trades 
Union Congress, and Mr. James Carey, 
of the U.S. Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations, charged that it was operating as 
a Communist propaganda agency. Accord- 
ing to press reports, Mr. Deakin claimed 
that a provision in the original 1945 charter 
of the WFTU, excluding domination by 
any one political ideology, was being 
violated. Acting on the instructions of the 
TUC General Council (L.G., Jan., p. 14), 
he introduced a motion calling for com- 
plete suspension of WFTU activity for one 
year. This, he said, was defeated by the 
WFTU Executive Committee by a vote 
of 4 to 3, with delegates from Russia, 
Italy, China and France opposing the 
British, Dutch and American representatives. 
Mr. Deakin and Mr. Carey were subse- 
quently reported to be contemplating the 
formation of a new international trade 
union organization consisting of anti- 
Communist labour groups. The American 
Federation of Labour was also stated to 
be interested in the establishment of such 
a new group. (The AFL had always 
refused to join the WFTU because of the 
participation of Russian trade unions.) 
The position of Canadian labour organ- 
izations towards the WFTU is as follows. 
The Trades and Labour Congress sent 


delegates to the first World Trade Union 
Conference, held in London, England, in 
February, 1945, which laid the groundwork 
for the formation of the Federation (L.G., 
April, 1945, p. 557), but the TLC did not 
participate in any further meetings. 

The Canadian Congress of Labour. on 
the other hand, played an active part in 
the early work of the Federation but in 
recent months has become critical of the 
tactics followed by that organization. On 
January 11 the Executive Council of the 
CCL adopted the following resolution, 
advocating the abolition of the WFTU and 
declaring its willingness to support a new 
international organization which would 
concern itself with the day-to-day problems 
of workers throughout the world:— 


The World Federation of Trade Unions 
is four years old. It came into being at 
the request of workers in many countries 
who believed that the interests of workers 
in all lands are alike, and that they should 
unite on a worldswide basis with a view 
to protecting the interests of all workers 
in all countries. 

Since the formation of the World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions, it has not functioned 
on a basis of benefit to the workers in 
their immediate problems. The WFTU 
has, instead, become a political agency, 
the chief function of which is to operate 
as a sounding-board for Russian political 
policies. It has not concerned itself with 
the practical problems of the workers. The 
main reason for this lack of attention to 
the workers’ problems is that the unions 
in Russia and its satellite nations are 
nothing short of glorified state company 
unions, and have no other purpose in the 
international field than that of promoting 
the political interests of the Russian state. 
Where the unions of the West are free 
and able to challenge the policies of their 
respective governments, the Soviet unions. 
because of their state company status, are 
virtual prisoners of their government. 

The World Federation of Trade Unions, 
is, therefore, comprised of one-half free 
unions, as representing the West, and the 
other half captive unions as representing 
Russia and its satellite nations. This can- 
not continue. The World Federation of 
Trade Unions is not a legitimate world 
trade union body, and cannot be until 
unions in all countries are free and able to 
challenge all governments in the interests 
of the people they represent. 

Because of the aforesaid reasons, the 
Canadian Congress of Labour takes the 
position that, as constituted, the World 
Federation of Trade Unions should be 
abolished. The Congress calls upon the 
workers of all nations to assert their 
rights to be free as working men with a 
voice in determining their own affairs, 
and further declares itself ready to sup- 
port a world trade-union body wherein 
the chief and principal qualification should 
be that the unions of all nations shall be 
free institutions, devoting themselves to the 
day-to-day welfare of the workers and the 
people of all lands. 
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Although for many years 
the E. B. Eddy Company of 
Hull, Quebec, has granted, 
on a voluntary basis, retire- 
ment allowances to its 
employees, a more compre- 
hensive plan was put into effect during the 
past year. 

All regular employees are eligible to join 
the plan when they have completed five 
years of continuous service with the Com- 
pany and have attained age 30. A full 
time employee throughout the year is con- 
sidered a regular employee for the purposes 
of the plan. 

Employees are required to contribute 
four cents for each dollar of their basic 
salaries or wages and such contributions 
are not subject to income tax. It is esti- 
mated that “the total yearly future service 
contributions of the Company will be 
approximately the same as the yearly total 
of the employee contributions.” In addi- 
tion, the Company pays administration 
costs, and is providing contributions to 
cover the past service of employees prior 
to the introduction of the scheme. 


The plan is administered by trustees 
under a Trust Agreement, executed between 
the Company and the trustees. 


The normal age for retirement has been 
set at 65 years for men and 60 years for 
women, but provision is made in the plan 
for earlier retirement in cases of total 
disability or other special circumstances. 
Provision is made also for increasing the 
amount of a retirement income, if an 
employee desires to do so. In such a case 
the employee authorizes the Company to 
deduct an additional one per cent or two 
per cent from his earnings. Limited con- 
tributions may also be made for past 
services. Such contributions do not change 
the contributions made by the Company. 

Benefit is calculated on the basis that an 
eligible employee will receive an annual 
retirement income, payable monthly, of one 
and one-half per cent of his total earnings 
from the date of his becoming a member 
of the plan to his normal retirement date. 

Adjustment on a different basis is being 
made for employees with service before the 
commencement of the plan. 

The plan contains certain provisions 
regarding beneficiaries of employees who die 
before retirement or before having received 
in retirement allowance an amount equal 
to their contributions; also concerning 
employees who leave the company’s employ, 
and concerning alternative types of retire- 
ment income. 


Retirement 
income plan 
of E. B. Eddy 
Company 
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According to the United 


Employment, Kingdom Information Office, 
wages and the number of persons in 
prices in civilian employment in 
Britain Britain in October, 1948, 
in 1948 was 19,209,000 compared 


with 18,862,000 a year earlier. 

Unemployment in N ovember, 1948, stood 

at 328,000, one and a half per cent of 

the working population. compared with 
282,000 a year earlier. 


The index of wage rates at the end of 
November (June, 1947100) had risen to 
107 compared with 103 in November, 1947. 


The cost-of-living index stood at 109 in 
November, 1948, compared with a figure 
of 103 a year earlier (June, 1947100). 
“Wages and prices have thus kept fairly 
Steady during 1948,” the Information 
Office comments. “So far as the cost of 
living is concerned, there has been a fall 
of one point from the June peak of 110.” 


Industrial production in 1947 was about 
8 per cent higher than pre-war, and in 
1948 it was probably about 20 per cent 
higher than pre-war. 


Exports in 1947 were 9 per cent greater 
by volume than in 1938. In 1948 (taking 
the figure for the first 11 months) they 
were 35 per cent above 1938. 


Imports in 1947 were 23 per cent less by 
volume than in 1938. In 1948 (taking the 
figure for the first 9 months) they were 19 
per cent less than in 1938. Imports in 
other words, have been kept down to about 
one-fifth less than pre-war. 


Following up its previously 


Communism announced campaign against 
within Communism (L.G., Jan., 
British 1949, p. 14), the General 


Council of the British 
Trades Union Congress 
recently sent a detailed statement of 
Communist methods to the executives of 
all affiliated unions. 


“The Communist party openly acknowl- 
edges the existence of machinery it has 
built up inside the trade union movement,” 
it says. “In its report to the annual con- 
ference of the Communist party early this 
year, the executive committee claimed that 
regular contact was maintained with leading 
comrades in industries and the professions 
through the work of separate advisory 
committees and the monthly meetings held 
after each meeting of the executive 
committee. 

“These contacts have been built up. with 
‘leading comrades’ in the unions over a 
long period of years... .” 


trade unions 


The statement describes the work of 
industrial committees which have been set 
up in the major industries with member- 
ship drawn from Communists inside unions. 
These committees meet regularly, and “are 
supplied with speakers’ notes and other 
material produced at the party centre. It 
is one of the responsibilities of the general 
secretary of the party to issue from head- 
quarters a weekly letter to the district 
secretaries and regional officers of the party, 
giving them instructions on decisions taken 
by the central committees of the party, 
particularly the political committee and 
other national committees. A weekly ser- 
vice of information is provided by the 
propaganda department. 

“In delegate conferences of unions, union 
branches, and every other trade union 
meeting which it is possible for Communists 
to enter, speakers’ notes, written questions 
and similar material are placed in the hands 
of the party’s workers for the furtherance 
of the party’s propaganda. In like manner 
resolutions on political questions, which 
have really nothing to do with the regular 
business of union branches, are circulated 
from the party centre to Communists and 
fellow-travellers in the branches to raise at 
their meetings. This wide network has 
been built up, as the TUC General Council 
emphasized in its statement on November 
24, on the basis of co-operation with indi- 
vidual trade unionists. Not a few of these 
hold official positions in their unions. 
Without this co-operation the aims of the 
Communist organization cannot be effec- 
tively furthered, since the party centre, 
which directs the whole of these subversive 
activities, exists outside the trade union 
movement.” 


A bill providing for repeal 
of the Taft-Hartley Act 
and revival of the Wagner 


New labour 
bill proposed 


in U.S.A. Act with a few amendments 
was put before a Committee 
of the United States Senate late in 


January. The bill was drafted under the 
supervision of the Secretary of Labour, 
Maurice J. Tobin, in accordance with 
instructions from President Truman. 

One of the most important features of 
the new bill is the procedure it sets forth 
for handling “national emergency” disputes. 
The Taft-Hartley Act contains provision 
for court injunctions in such cases (L.G., 
May, 1948, p. 420). Under the. bill, the 
President would issue a proclamation call- 
ing upon the parties to continue, or resume, 
work in the public interest. He would 
appoint an emergency board which would 


make recommendations within twenty-five 
days for settling the dispute. The pro- 
clamation period would run an additional 
five days, unless extended by consent of 
both parties. 

The bill says the parties “shall” observe 
the proclamation, but no actual enforce- 
ment methods are specified. Also, accept- 
ance of the emergency board’s findings 
would be voluntary. 


The bill would also abolish such features 
of the Taft-Hartley Act as: (1) the ban 
on the closed shop and regulation of the 
union shop; (2) the requirements for the 
filing of non-Communist affidavits and 
union financial and other data; (3) the 
restriction on union welfare and retirement 
funds; (4) the limitations on union political 
activities; (5) the ban on _ foremen’s 
collective bargaining rights; (6) the ban 
on strikes by government workers; (7) the 
prohibition of mass picketing; (8) the ban 
on excessive union initiation fees; (9) the 
guarantee to employers of freedom of 
speech to oppose unions; (10) the provi- 
sion on rights of employers or others to 
sue unions; (11) the clause permitting 
decertification elections, and (12) the provi- 
sion creating the office of general counsel 
independent of the NLRB. 

In regard to state laws regulating the 
closed shop, the bill would provide that 
such laws are superseded in cases involving 
industries engaged in inter-state commerce. 

While the new measure would outlaw 
certain “unjustifiable secondary boycotts” 
and jurisdictional disputes, it has no pro- 
vision against secondary boycotts in support 
of better wages, hours and working condi- 
tions. The present law bans all secondary 
boycotts. 


The Emergency Services Act 


Essential of the State of Victoria, 
Services Australia, proclaimed on 
Act in November 15, prohibits 
Victoria, strikes in essential indus- 
Australia tries without an _ official 


strike ballot first having 
been taken. The Act is intended to protect 
the community against interruption or 
dislocation of such essential services as 
transport, fuel, light, power, water, and 
sewerage. 

The Act had been passed early in the 
year, and the Government ‘proclaimed it 
when a bread strike in Melbourne was 
followed by a gas strike. 

Two days after the proclamation, a 
number of unions staged a one-day protest 
strike. This strike was believed to be 
instigated by Communist union leaders. 
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The Melbourne Trades Hall Council 
repudiated the action of unions involved in 
the twenty-four hour stoppage by a vote of 
142 to 89. The Council also condemned 
the State Government for its “hasty and 
ill-advised action,” in proclaiming the 
Essential Services Act. 

The Act provides that where a service 
is or is likely to be interrupted or dislo- 
cated, an emergency in relation to that 
service may be declared to exist, and the 
Minister may provide, operate, control, 
regulate and direct the service during the 
period of emergency. 

Penalties are provided for taking part in 
a strike in an essential service without 
majority approval of the strike by a secret 
ballot, conducted by the Chief Electoral 
Officer. Provision is made for majority 
decision by secret ballot as to whether a 
strike shall continue. Lockouts in essen- 
tial services are illegal. 


A recent issue of Employ- 


Indian ment News, published by 
Employment the Employment Service of 
Service India, indicates that the 
deals with Service has evidently met 
obstruction strong opposition from 

labour contractors and 


jobbers who see it as a menace to their 
business. One article says, in part, that 
“the jobber must be made to know that 
the days of trafficking in human beings 
are gone, never to return. The Employ- 
ment Exchanges have been instructed that 


where they expect obstruction from middle- 
men and contractors, candidates should be 
sent to employers under the escort of a 
guide, or, if necessary, with an officer, so 
that the machinations of interested parties 
may not prevent their candidates reporting 
to the employer. 

“Employers too have a responsibility in 
the matter. If they want the Employment 
Exchanges to serve them, they should 
create conditions under which these could 
operate efficiently and without obstruction.” 

The publication records placement during 
last August of 27,069 employment seekers, 
649 of whom were women. The Employ- 
ment Service has developed apprenticeship 
and vocational training. There is a pro- 
gram for disabled persons. 


Hire’s Social Welfare Act, 


Social adopted in November, 
Welfare Act 1948, is described in the 
of Eire December issue of the 

Bulletin of the Interna- 


tional Social Security Association. 

The Act, which is a composite one, deals 
with seven of the services administered by 
the Department of Social Welfare. Of 
these, National Health Insurance, Unem- 
ployment Insurance, and Widows’ and 
Orphans’ (contributory) Pensions are con- 
tributory schemes; while Widows’ and 
Orphans’ (non-contributory) Pensions, Old 
Age Pensions, Blind Pensions and Unem- 
ployment Assistance are non-contributory. 
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NUMBERS OF WORKERS AFFECTED 
BY COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS IN 
CANADA, 1947, BY INDUSTRY® 


About one-third of the employed wage and salary earners 
an Canada in 1947 were employed under the provisions of 


a collective agreement. 


The number was about 12 per cent 


greater than in the previous year due in part to the inclusion 
of workers in establishments not previously operating under 
agreements and in part to higher employment. 


In the year 1947, there were 1,185,551 
workers employed under the terms of 
collective agreements in Canada, an increase 
of 11-7 per cent over the 1946 total number. 
Classified by industrial groups, the compila- 
tion shown in the accompanying table has 
been made from information supplied by 
employers in the annual survey of wage 
rates and hours of labour in Canada in 1947, 
supplemented by additional information 
from employers and from unions. 

This is the second time such a compila- 
tion has been made; and the accompanying 
table thus contains comparable figures for 
1946 and 1947. The figures for 1946 have 
been revised slightly since they were first 
published in the Lasour Gazette for March, 
1948. 

The number of workers under agreement 
does not correspond to the union member- 
ship. In cases of closed and union shop 
agreements, all those affected are union 


members, but under all other agreements 
non-union members are affected by the 
terms of the agreement as well as union 
members. Also, employees may be mem- 
bers of unions in some cases where no 
collective agreements have been made. 





* A file of collective agreements has been main- 
tained in the Department of Labour for many 
years and summaries of representative agreements 
are published each month in the Lasour GAzerTTe. 
The Research and Statistics Branch makes analytical 
studies of current agreements on file, by industry 
and by topic. Seven of these studies have®been 
made covering: the Pulp and Paper Industry; the 
Manufacture of Iron and Steel and their Products; 
the Manufacture of Non-Ferrous Metal Products, 
Non Metallic Mineral Products and Chemical Prod- 
ucts; the Coal Mining Industry; the Fishing 


“Industry; Numbers of Workers Affected by Collec- 


tive Agreements in Canada, 1946 by Industry; 
Extent of Collective Bargaining between Unions 
and Employers’ Associations or Groups. These 
have been published in previous issues and have 
also been printed as separate bulletins. Copies of 
most of these bulletins are available, on request. 


TRADE UNION MEMBERSHIP AND WORKERS COVERED BY 
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Union covered by 
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Agreements 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS IN CANADA 
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Union covered by 
Membership Collective 
Agreements 


Ona 


Actual union membership in Canada. was 


912,124, in 1947 and 831,697 in 1946 (L.G., ~ 


Nov., 1948, p. 1226). 

The total number of wage-earners and 
salaried workers employed at November 8, 
1947, was 3,334,000, as estimated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics (based on a 
one per cent sample of the population and 
therefore subject to sampling error). The 
percentage of employed workers affected by 
agreements in all industries in 1947, there- 
fore, was 35-6. By main industrial groups, 
the percentages were: Agriculture—nil ; 
Forestry, Fishing, Trapping—44-7; Mining 
—71-2; Manufacturing—50-4; Electricity 
and Gas—49-6; Transportation and Com- 
munication—75-2; Trade—5-2; Finance and 
Insurance—nil; Service—8-2. 

The increase in the number of workers 
covered by agreements in 1947 compared 
with the previous year, was due partially to 
higher employment, as indicated by official 
figures, as well as to the fact that many 
additional agreements were signed to in- 
clude workers in establishments not. pre- 
viously operating under agreements. The 
more important changes are noted below. 

In the logging industry, agreements were 
in force only in British Columbia and 
Northwestern Ontario. The increase in the 
numbers covered was due to higher employ- 
ment. In coal mining, the decline in the 
numbers under agreement was due to some- 
what lower employment in the industry. In 
metal mining, a decrease was recorded in 
the number under agreement while total 
employment was higher than in 1946. This 
decrease was due to the fact that a number 
of agreements in force in 1946 were no 
longer in effect in 1947, 

Among manufacturing industries, the more 
important increases-due to higher employ- 
ment in the establishments covered were 
pulp and paper, automobile manufacturing 
and shipbuilding. In certain other indus- 
tries in this group, however, the increase was 
due mainly to additional establishments 
being covered by agreements.. These are: 
primary textiles and a number of metal 
products industries. Increases in cartage and 
trucking and in trade are largely accounted 
for by new agreements in these industries. 

The table includes not only agreements 
between employers and national and inter- 
national unions but also those in which the 
workers were represented by independent 
local unions, associations of employees or 
plant councils, whose membership was con- 
fined to the employees of one company and 
which were not affiliated with any central 
labour organization. The total number of 
workers under agreement who are repre- 
sented by such employees’ associations, 
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plant councils and unions not affiliated with 
any national or international labour organ- 
ization was 91,835 or 7-8 per cent of the 
total. number of ‘workers affected by all 
agreements. 

The table shows in the second and fourth 
columns the number of workers affected by 
agreements extended under the Collective 
Agreement Act of the Province of Quebec. 
Under this Act, the terms of agreements 
made between a number of employers and a 
union or unions may, under certain condi- 
tions, be extended by provincial Order in 
Council to apply to all employers and 
workers in the industry in the zone affected, 
or even to the whole province. A number 
of the agreements made in the province of 
Quebec have been so extended, notably in 
the construction industry, the boot and shoe, 
fur, clothing, printing, garages and service 
station industries. The figures as to the 
number affected are those issued by the 
provincial government. In some cases more 
complete union agreements, dealing with 
union security and other clauses not covered 
by the Act, exist in the same industry and 
are therefore included in the first two 
columns of each year in the table. How- 
ever, any duplication is eliminated in the 
third and sixth, or “total” columns. 

The number of workers affected by agree- 
ments was obtained in almost all cases from 
reports from employers. An exception is the 
construction industry. In this industry no 
survey of employers was made in 1946 and 
for that year, for agreements outside the 
province of Quebec, an estimate was made 
from the membership of those local unions 
whose agreements were on file. For 1947, 
information from builders’ exchanges, indi- 
vidual employers and local unions was used. 
Other exceptions are union agreements 
signed by a number of employers with very 
small numbers of workers, from which 
employers no reports were received. In 
these cases the union’s estimate was used. 

In addition to the agreements made 
between one employer and one union for 
one establishment, there are: agreements 
between one employer and one union for a 
number of establishments in different locali- 
ties, e.g., meatpacking companies; separate 
agreements between one employer and a 
number of unions, e.g., certain pulp and 
paper companies; agreements between an 
association or a number of employers and 
one union, e.g., in the clothing manufac- 
turing industry. The number of agree- 
ments, therefore, does not correspond to the 
number of establishments affected by agree- 
ments. There were approximately 3,400 
collective agreements in ‘effect in the year 
1947. 
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NUMEERS OF WO 
1946 AND 1947, BY INDUSTRY 
1946 
VL SESE SIS ee ee 
Agree- 
ments 
(other 
than Agree- 
those ments 
extended | extended 
Industry group under under Total (a) 
Col- Col- 
lective lective 
Agree- Agree- 
ment ment 
Act, Act, 
Quebec) Quebec 
Number | Number | Number 
of of of 
workers workers workers 
TOTALS Sa. ceoceeigeaceess 846,434(b)| 239,777 1,060,905 (b) 
Agriculture..........-.+--++++- nil nil 
Forestry, Fishing, Trapping... Kt a Dey) ena rey 38,471 
PSM an Gosek Ge Gh ae a oe UA eo] IR ae Eee 7,671 
Forestry and logging.......... S0;800 Wace ses «i 30,800 
Hunting and trapping.........- nil i 
Mining (including milling), 
Quarrying, Oi! Wells......... 48,787 36 48,823 
Asbestos mining.............- BOG GAL telere's stare 3,984 
MOYO UREN SC Degg roe SEE See res OV ial is Mar ciel eios ape 23, 254 
MA aL YITINTNE «occa cis Oe oon siee ny 19; SOS ISA ee 19,358 
Oeer MIMiNs, goo « cue «= 231 36 267 
Oil and gas wells............-- BAO ie oan nin ae 842 
Quarrying, sand pits........... 1,118 (c) 1,118 
Manufacturing..............-. 436,524(b) 78,920 | 494,187 (b) 
Vegetable Foods......,...-.-. 21, 116(b) 3,507 24, 623 (b) 
Biscuits, confectionery ,cocoa ee Nearest 1,233 
Bread and bakery products. . 5,470(b) 3,507 8,977 (b) 
Rigouriand feeds. 6) Fone MOO. ne wna tieene , 906 
Fruit and vegetable products PTO igh Med aac 6,790 
Sugar products............-.- 2. 286(b) historia ee 2,286 (b) 
Other vegetable foods....... ES Bry eee) steaeltors ,8al 
Other Vegetable Products..... BL GAO Paiwiclca rer 31,940 
Aerated and mineral waters.. AG ieee ies, 46 
Liquors, wines, beer......... OD OSR iw ve cee ae 9,082 
Rubber products.........-:-. IG; Goo har as eee 16, 638 
Tobacco, cigars, cigarettes. . Ia ag hy wae lege: 6,174 
PAR ATOAL POOGS 4s pc's Gaels sales aoe Dal Ha VAST CeO ECAR 22,575 
Butter, cheese, cond. milk... TOR TiS irene aehis 798 
Fish products............-m: ATOZ ote ees 4,762 
Meat products............-. POLS isa race 17,015 
Leather and Fur Products..... 11,015 16,897 25, 669 
Boots and Shoes...0025 0.620 Seis 11,619 14,175 
Far! products...» . asa +< « 2,618 2,691 4,312 
CUB VARs Le ne oie en hee 338 1,969 2,307 
Harness and repair.........- Fy Nd bes eee ae 41 
SOG POPAIT ah mice naw em an ai nil nil 
TATE itis oat ec ere a= S 3,108 618 3,691 
Other leather products...... i Meg SR pre, Pee 1,148 
Toxtile Products, <.. 0.0 ++ 62,783 (b) 26,869 | 76,850 (b) 
Awnings, bags, tents, sails... 129 327 456 
Carpets, mats, rugs.......-- ESD. Mba crsitevie a es 535 
Cordage, rope, twine........ US t Nese Sores oie eye 982 
Cotton cloth, yarn, thread... TPADO aus ectee 17,400 
lateiand Cavseae eta d se. cei: 4,682 1,400 4,882 
Hosiery and knitted products B otk Wawawele 23 5,514 
Men’s and women’s furnish- 

PNG s EOS atest ay cers ee se 1,616(b) 1,234 2,850 (b) 
Silk and artificial silk....... a7 0 Rear in. , O44 
Suits, coats, garments 
(including tailoring)........- 20, 626(b) 23, 908 32,932 (b) 
Woollen cloth, yarn........-. DOG Pie x actanl wise 6,709 
Other textile products....... eo Saree 1,246 
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NUMBERS OF WORKERS AFFECTED BY COLLE 
1946 AND 1947, BY INDUSTR 


Agree- 
ments 













(other 
than Agree- 
those ments 
extended | extended 
Industry group under under 
Col- Col- 
lective lective 
Agree- Agree- 
ment ment 
Act, Act, 
Quebec) Quebec 
Fe eg 
Number | Number 
of of 
workers workers 
Manufacturing (Continued) 
Wood and Paper Products 
(including Printing)..... 84, 626(b) 13, 244 
Boats and canoes............ nil 
Boxes, baskets, barrels...... Ge Diyas tata tes 
Carriages, wagons, sleighs... nil 
Furniture, upholstering and 
POPAI ase Eee Lite he 3,724 3, 968 
Paper products:...:2. 50.4... 5,812 3,063 
Photography snp 2) eee nil 
Printing, publishing, engrav-| 12,927(b) 5, 763 
ing 
Palp and paner!.) 265) 4 SRMOOT NTC gerne 
Saw and planing mill products 215423 450 
Other wood products....... 251 LG dh eRe ee 
Iron and its Products.......... 123,087 15,821 
AIT RTA Sete bY ree | C20 a alae eau 
Automobiles and cycles..... BO, Coan | ae 
Automobile repair (including 
Sarees) outer e eo a e 912 8,842 (d) 
Blacksmithing: aig 5 0. nil 
oilers, engines, machinery, LON FOS alert. 
N.€.s. 
Farm machinery and imple- 
POW GS vets patcss edema ae TO O04 SiN 
Firearms and guns.......... nil 
oundry products........... SE S20l ee 
Hardware and tools......... QET LG Hees eae 
Alundtipns ince aye ete nil 
Primary iron products....... 16,0008 Teneeteee: 
Railway rolling stock and 
TeDAIT i. hk Ss Lee ie 3,292 2,615 
Sheet metal products and 
POROA lane ie OO 7,095 4,132 
Shells and bombs........... nil 
Shipbuilding and repair..... USOT WR Se i Uae 
Tanks and universal carriers. nil 
ire and wire products...... Sp 202k Mame eee 
Other iron products...... 3,993 232 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products... 49,958 381 
Brass and copper products... choco MN | prae ah id 
Electrical products and repair 20, OSG Salata 
Jewellery, watchmaking and 
TEDSTER OE GaN 820 381 
Non-ferrous metal smelting, 
RODIN hae’ t ee tka S800. eatin aM lee 
Other non-ferrous meta! 
DIONE Ss) 14.2 Ph GEES | UU As diag | Rate ale kam 
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CTIVE AGREEMENTS IN 
Y (Continued) 
































CANADA, 


ee a ee Mee ee 
Agree- 
ments 
(other 
than Agree- 
those ments 
extended | extended 
Total (a) under under | Total (a) 
Col- Col- 
lective lective 
Agree- Agree- 
ment ment 
Act, Act, 
Quebec) | Quebec 
Number | Number Number |} Number 
of of of of 
workers workers | workers | workers 
96,560 (b) 106, 344 16,303 119,445 
nil nil nil 
11G7 0527): = . Bae 2,052 
nil nil nil 
6,968 5,103 5,708 9,512 
8,875 7,268 2,974 10, 242 
nil nil nil 
18,104 (b) 10,250 7,003 20,357 
37,697 4D DOU Mis hn i ted: 42,350 
ZAR OTe 382,189 618 32,807 
2,176 2; 5 eee Mn Wag 
135, 618 148,731 14, 287 160,178 
6,903 LP ise det eR ae 4,184 
25, 794 OL 260s eee. 31,260 
9,754 (d) 1,290 | 9,616 (d)| 10,844 (d) 
nil nil nil 
16,758 19,645... tee ee 19,645 
10, 694 10) S025)" An pines 10, 902 
nil ho 75 
14, 826 TS 290 Te ae eee 18, 290 
2,116 BOS ball te ren ae 4,581 
nil nil nil 
16,091 LGO03 oleae ee 17,503 
4,722 4,294 2,615 4,548 
8,994 ~~ OAV Sil 1,741 10,375 
nil 40 40 
ahs eek GSC EAN Berea ee ae 147. 
nil nil nil 
OF 202 EY heal Weer ea lia alae 5,927 
4,053 4,542 315 4,857 
50,339 61,705 455 62, 160 
4,889 D, OLOM es 5,515 
25,046 OL eLOLS st tk ee 32,701 
1,201 824 455 1,279 
8,890 DO Oow ale ore seta 9,051 
10,313 LS H014 shea, & Sick. 13,614 


NUMBERS OF WORKERS. AFFECTED BY COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS IN. CANADA, 
1946 AND 1947 BY INDUSTRY (Continued) 






















1946 1947 
Agree- Agree- 
ments ments 
(other (other 
than Agree- than Agree- 
those ments those ments 
extended | extended extended | extended 
Industry group under under Total (a) under under | Total (a) 
Col- Col- Col- Col- 
lective lective lective lective 
Agree- Agree- Agree- Agree- 
ment ment ment ment 
Act, Act, Act, Act, 
Quebec) Quebec Quebec) | Quebec 
Number | Number Number | Number | Number | Number 
of of of of of of 
workers workers workers workers | workers | workers 
Manufacturing (Concluded) 

Non-Metallic MineralProducts} 15,220(e) 575 15, 795(e) 17, 338 1,016 18,354 
Asbestos products........... OS See co a 708 OES Abe ee ees 915 
Brigkvand Wiles as. 4se. ooo a TO0G Siac. ceeee 1,606 j ey mel am ER 1,718 
Glase products... wires esas ON DOG Aa Rte oar 3,303 poe 09) td ae eee 3,322 
Lime, plaster, cement....... DBSCU ans ake ooo: 1,889 EAA lat ene ES 3,021 
Monumental and_ building 

BLOC eee hia ae ones 40 575_(c) 615 26 | 1,016 (c) 1,042 
Petroleum products......... AT ONG) lo tase ahaa cy: 4,750(e) GSA mote eo , O41 
Pottery and china... 0... 0.0.4: TOL GA ales 701 Sart E rein cae 843 
Other non-metallic te 

PLOGUCES.:.. 5. odes s Laide, sos De Ti Anlee Ruan ee 2,173 1:05 Dani av eee. ad an 1,952 

Chemical Products.52:.0m. a2 11,011 1,626 11,325 13,819 1,710 14,075 
Drugs and medicine.. : POUAS eas oth car 1,148 Lm 7 ent dee 1,147 
Explosives and ammunition. SO2 a Wik peas 862 1 AOD ae ve sen 1,492 
Paints and varnishes........ 2,053 1,626 2,367 2, 230 1,710 2,486 
Soaps and toilet preparations SEIT Mi Le tereenn ne thf 923 OT OU eee 970 
Other chemical products..... (ii ps8) | Aaa ee 6,025 TLOSONbK aca ee 7,980 

Miscellaneous Products...... ; DSO Sey seeks 2,893 OO 18.4 ati. 3,818 

Electricity, Gas and Water 

Production and Supply .... ye it, VE cine arene 15,754 183 S50 cans 2c 18,350 

Electric light and power....... IGUBO CURES Reis ones 13,837 13780. iske mess 15,780 

Casas Sea ae ee baat ek eh eh hae SON fa ee etree oe 1,917 pags y {Oe Relea, ee Ts 2,570 

WY ALOT Wee satan epics: 4 Mebee (f) (f) (f) (f) (f) (f) 

Construction(j)............... 27,000 (zg) 135,042} 162,042 (g)| 36,396 | 142,555 176,938 
Transportation and 
Communication....... 231,266 4,162 232,248 241,028 4,898 | 241,983 

Adritransporta tion: Misc .s.+ D560" ener 2,590 B ASOt le ies here 3,486 

Cartage and trucking.......... Dada |S tice tem 2,563 4,687 (i) 4,687 

Electric railways and local bus 
Verte ORR acne dcae kobe point tts. DOT TAG Lt ae Haeretn ee 20, 149 20 So4a ashes 20,334 

Radio broadcasting........... TO wii eae ake 70 Ty hice Mita eee, 55 

Steam railways (including 
BTANTOSS oe ects chee etc ud te its Fes) pelt foe Minter 139, 298 TAT ASO cut Sec eae 147,139 

Sascha rem mee ine 1 Boy Goa Panes sie S34 1,837 BOR Rl cue aes 2,288 

Taxicab and inter-urban bus 
TDG enchant oie Siertuen Bik lOs. sisaeinan sie 3,475 A MAG Aci thas nia 4,846 

Telegraph systems............ Cd Venta inmenprene Wien 4,178 AB (AV isitede terion: 4,874 

Telephone systems............ DO OAS ws steerer 20, 348 22 O82 ois tien ae o's 22,032 

Water transportation (includ- 
ing stevedoring).... $2. s.c.<- 36, 758 4,162 37,740 31,287 4,898 32, 242 

Other transportation and com- , 
WIUNICAGIONS i vances dustcak ss nil nil nil nil 

PUPACO co sen he patna noe 10,608 (e)| 10,220 (d)|20,828(d)(e)| 16,098 10,590(d)| 26,615(d) 
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NUMBERS OF WORKERS AFFECTED BY COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS IN CANADA, 
1946 AND 1947 BY INDUSTRY (Continued) 


SSSSSsSSS9Mhaou90SS SS SSS 
1946 1947 


a ee 








Agree- Agree- 
ments ments 
(other (other 
than Agree- than Agree- 
those ments those ments 
extended | extended extended | extended 
Industry group under under {Total (a) under under | Total (a) 
Col- Col- Col- Col- 
lective lective lective lective 
Agree- Agree- Agree- Agree- 
ment ment ment ment 
Act, Act, Act, Act, 
Quebec) Quebec Quebec) | Quebec 
Number | Number] Number | Number | Number Number 
of of of of of of 
workers workers workers workers | workers | workers 
Finance and Insurance........ nil (h) (h) nil (h) (h) 
PROEVIC@ (hl Wot eee ek 38, 024 11,397 48,552 48,792 10,572 58, 882 
Professional,Establishments. .. 1,842 4,333 6,175 2,244 4,160 6,404 
BD LIO UG Sos el mo Man nn merase 24,881 2.055 26, 067 33, 920 1,906 35, 344 
Recreational eG CNet” b OU GAG 280 Solal oouorna ck 337 
EISINESS sod ny ae oh ete eth nil nil nil nil 
Personal eh cont eke alah 11,021 5,009 16,030 12,291 4,506 16,797 
Barber and hairdressing..... 248 4,618 4,866 413 4,093 4,206 
Domestic service........... nil nil nil nil 
Laundering, dyeing ,cleaning, 
PICSSING cae ke rae ee ee 900% bse as ak 900 1, AS ees x 1,145 
Hotels, restaurants, cafes, 
RAVOTN Se MS Ap ia) ee ce 9,707 158 9,865 10,329 171 10,500 
Undertakie i ec eb nil 233 233 nil 242 242 


nated. 
(b) Revised. 


eee ereoeoes 


ee ee ecco es 


ey These totals are not the sum of the numbers in the other two columns. Duplications are elimi- 


(c) This agreement, for the building materials industry in the province of Quebec, is included 
under ‘‘Manufacturing”’ but also covers granite quarrying. Information not available as to the number 


in each industry. 


Agreements affecting workers in 
included under ‘Manufacturing’? 
Information not available as to the number in each indu 


garages and service stations, 
also affect ‘‘Trade’’ in so fa 
stry. 


in the province of Quebec, 
r as service stations are concerned. 


(e) Petroleum marketing plants employees originally in ‘‘Manufacturing’’, transferred to “Trade” 


in revision. 


(f) Water supply covered under ‘‘Service—Public’’. 


(g) Estimated. See text. 


(h) One agreement for several towns in Quebec included under ‘‘Trade’”’ also includes employees 


of financial institutions. 


(i) An agreement is in effect for truck drivers, helpers, 


the number of workers is not available. 


(j) Agreements for building workers extended und 
maintenance work and certain shop work which is n. 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics classification. 
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warehousemen, etc. in Montreal, for which 


er the Collective Agreement Act, Quebec, include 
ot included in the construction industry in the 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
ORGANIZATION 


Second Session of 


Petroleum Committee, Geneva, November 10-19, 1948 


In view of the vast expansion which the world petroleum 
industry 1s at present undergoing, special attention was 
given by the ILO Petroleum Committee to the subject of 
recruitment and training. Other matters discussed included 
safety, industrial relations, and the 40-hour week. 


At the Second Session of the ILO 
Petroleum Committee, held at Geneva 
from November 10 to 19, 1948, repre- 
sentatives of the employers, workers and 
governments of a dozen important oil 
countries met to discuss labour conditions 
in the oil industry. 

The principal items on the agenda were 
recruitment and training, safety, and indus- 
trial relations. Other matters discussed 
included the 40-hour week, rest periods, and 
minimum wages. 

The following countries sent delegations: 
Canada, Colombia, Egypt, United States of 
America, France, Iraq (government delegate 
only), Iran, Mexico, Netherlands, Peru, 
United Kingdom, Venezuela. There were 
also two observers representing the Govern- 
ment of Brazil. 

Dr. Luis Alvarado, Peruvian Ambassador 
to France, and Chairman of the Governing 
Body of the ILO, was chairman of this 
session of the Committee. 

The Canadian delegation was made up as 
follows :— 


Government Delegates.—Mr. G. HE. 
Nixon, M.P. (Algoma West), Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ontario; Mr. Ronald H. Hooper, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Department of 
Labour, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Employers’ Delegates.—Mr. W. Yalden- 
Thomson, Co-ordinator of Labour Rela- 
tions, Imperial Oil Company Ltd., Toronto, 
Ontario; Mr. R. F. Hinton. Industrial 
Relations and Personnel Manager, Shell 
Oil Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto. 
Ontario. 

Workers’ Delegates.—Mr. D. J. 
Buchanan, Toronto District Labour Council, 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
Toronto, Ontario; Mr. Elroy Robson, 
Representative of the Canadian Congress 
of Labour, Ottawa, Ontario. 

Four reports had been prepared by the 
ILO in advance of the meeting, the first 








of which dealt with the industry in general 
and the others with the three technical 
items on the agenda. 

The Committee debated the General 
Report in plenary session, and appointed 
subcommittees to deal with the other three 
questions. 


The Petroleum Industry 


The most striking feature of the petroleum 
industry at the present time, as indicated 
in the General Report, is the rapid expan- 
sion it is undergoing. 

“There was an enormous consumption of 
oil and oil products during the war itself, 
and the consequent running down of stocks 
has accentuated present shortages... . 
Post-war reconstruction programs have 
added to the demand for oil and its 
products, as for other sources of power. 
Finally. there has been a considerable 
increase in population.” 

It is therefore anticipated that “the next 
few years will see an unprecedented increase 
in world capacity for production, refining, 
transport and distribution of petroleum.... 
The objective is to double pre-war world 
petroleum output in the course of four or 
five years.” 

Of particular importance to the world 
situation is the position of the United 
States. In that country, which is by far 
the biggest consumer in the world, demand 
has begun to exceed the domestic capacity, 
to produce. The United States is therefore 
increasing its imports of raw petroleum; and 
while its vast refining capacity will enable 
it to continue to send refined oil abroad, 
its exports are expected to decline. 

The eastern hemisphere must therefore 
“look increasingly to the development of 
its own petroleum resources for the satis- 
faction of its needs.” In this connection, 
a limiting factor in obtaining the equip- 
ment necessary for expansion of the 
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industry is the steel bottleneck, as well as 
shortages of certain other materials. 

The Report notes the implications for 
labour of the anticipated expansion, stating 
that it will mean “the employment of a 
greater number of manual and non-manual 
workers, the rapid training of additional 
skilled personnel, the improvement of 
industrial safety equipment, an effort to 
improve and consolidate industrial rela- 
tions, and the establishment of welfare and 
related services, particularly in under- 
developed regions—precisely those in which 
the greatest expansion of the industry is 
likely to take place.” 


Recruitment and Training 


Little difficulty is experienced in recruit- 
ing manpower for the petroleum industry 
in general, according to the Office report on 
Recruitment and Training, since “high 
wages, reasonable working hours and good 
conditions of work attract many workers.” 

However, since the industry requires a 
considerable proportion of skilled workers, 
there is a need for well-developed training 
facilities. For some positions in the 
industry the educational as well as the 
technical qualifications are important. 

Training schemes are stated to be less 
developed for drilling work than for 
refining work. “This can be explained by 
the fact that when a new oilfield is 
discovered, the drilling phase is over 
relatively rapidly: it is easier, therefore, 
to employ mobile crews who can be moved 
from place to place as the need arises 
than to train men on the spot for this 
highly specialized type of work, since the 
men might not be able to use the skills 
so acquired after the drilling phase is com- 
pleted and normal exploitation has begun. 

“Refining plants, on the contrary, are 
installed more or less permanently and 
offer a wide variety of jobs for which it 
is worth while to train locally recruited 
workers, since the qualifications they 
acquire can continue to be used locally 
year after year.” 

A problem arises in regard to general 
education, in that the petroleum industry 
is frequently located in areas remote from 
urban centres, and consequently from 
existing schools. “In the more developed 
countries,” the report states, “there is no 
real problem: as a rule, general education 
has been compulsory for all children for 
some decades, many schools exist, and 
where new schools should be built, the 
State is in a position to finance their 
erection. Where it is uneconomical to build 
special schools in remote centres, because 
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of the small number of children who 
would attend them, transport facilities have 
been provided to bring children to existing 
schools. . . 

“In many cases ... the petroleum com- 
panies themselves have set up schools or 
made transport facilities available to the 
children of the workers they employ.” 
Scholarships are also granted in some 
instances. 

“The main problem,” the report con- 
cludes, “...is the need for the wider 
extension of such education.” 

Following a debate on the subject of 
general education in the industry the 
Subcommittee on Recruitment and Training 
adopted unanimously a resolution which 
called attention to the progress which had 
already been made, and stated further 
that :— 

Public authorities and petroleum com- 
panies should maintain and accentuate 
their joint efforts with a view to pro- 
viding the children of the workers in the 
petroleum industry with a general basic 
education particularly in those areas where 


inadequate action by public authorities 
or private initiative has failed to reach 


this objective because of geographical 
conditions. 

In a_ separate resolution the Sub- 
committee recommended a continuing 


development of technical training and 
apprenticeship programs. 

This second resolution also indicated a 
line of action for the International Labour 
Office. The Subcommittee felt that the 
Office might act as a clearing house for 
information concerning training programs 
and methods in use in the different 
countries. It might also endeavour to work 
out an adequate system of job classifica- 
tion for the petroleum industry. 

The resolution advocated, as a further 
means of improving the calibre of workers 
in the industry, the sending abroad of 
selected workers for training. The inter- 
national exchange of trained workers, 
especially supervisors, was also commended 
as a means of spreading the application of 
up-to-date training and technical practices. 
The Office was asked to help in this work 
by co-ordinating, where necessary, programs 
set up by industry. 

Mr. Robson, the Canadian workers’ 
member on the Subcommittee, urged the 
Subcommittee to consider not only the 
question of general basic education and 
vocational training but also the desirability 
of providing training in regard to the moral 
responsibilities of employers and workers. 
This training, Mr. Robson claimed. should 
be aimed at improving human relations in 
the undertaking, and at bringing about a 


willingness to make decisions on the basis 
of what is right for all concerned, and the 
ability to make team-work the normal 
practice in industry. Sound moral stan- 
dards, he insisted, were a basic requisite 
for both employers and employees and 
constituted the best security for both. Mr. 
Robson introduced a resolution along these 
lines which received unanimous endorsation. 

Dealing with recruitment, the Sub- 
committee noted in another resolution that 
owing to good conditions of work in the 
industry little difficulty was being experi- 
enced in obtaining workers. It called 
attention to the desirability of giving pref- 
erence in recruitment and promotion to 
workers residing in the country concerned. 

In all, four resolutions were adopted 
unanimously by the Subcommittee, and 
later by the Petroleum Committee itself 
in plenary session. 


Safety 


The Office report on Safety in_ the 
Petroleum Industry cites the risks that 
exist for workers in the petroleum industry, 
as follows:— 

“Workers in the petroleum industry are 
exposed to the hazards common to all 
industrial workers. Moving machinery, the 
handling of bulky objects such as pipes for 
example, and falling objects, present the 
same dangers in this industry as in all 
others. 

“There are, however, a number of risks 
. peculiar to the production and refining of 
petroleum. 

“The principal and most common risks 
on oilfields are those of fire, explosion and 
asphyxiation. It is of primary importance, 
for example, to locate the boilers so as to 
make it impossible for a ‘flareback’ to set 
fire to storage tanks or any flammable 
material on the field. The direction of the 
prevailing wind must also be taken into 
account, not only from the point of view 
of fire prevention, but also to eliminate 
the danger of asphyxiation by hydrogen 
sulphide fumes. 

“Serious accidents may also result from 
the collapse of derricks and from the 
explosion of the wells due to insufficient 
control of the oil pressure. 

“Workers constructing derricks or working 
on the platforms or crown boards of 
derricks already in operation are exposed 
to the risk of falling. 

“Because of the great number of pipes 
and other obstacles on oilfields, the trans- 
portation of workers to and from their 
places of work presents. a certain risk. 


“In refineries, the risks are largely those 
of fire, explosion and asphyxiation.” 

Dealing with accident prevention, the 
report says: “In the petroleum industry, as 
in all industry, safety depends largely on 
three factors: the existence of specific 
accident prevention regulations; the proper 
functioning of machinery for the enforce- 
ment of such regulations; and _ close 
co-operation between official bodies, 
employers and workers in safety matters.” 

In a survey of the law and practice in 
the member countries, the report states that 
in general, the safety legislation enacted in 
the various countries covers all industries, 
including the petroleum industry. Some 
countries have, however, passed specific 
laws or regulations dealing with the protec- 
tion of workers engaged in the production 
and refining of petroleum. 

(In Canada, the report notes, refineries 
are subject to the Factories Acts of the 
various provinces, while under the Alberta 
Factories Act, oil and gas well-drilling 
plants and rigs, oil refineries and produc- 
tion tank farms are “factories”, and regu- 
lations have been issued under the Act 
governing the drilling, cleaning, repairing, 
operation and maintenance of oil and gas 
well-drilling plants, rigs and equipment.) 


The Subcommittee on Safety, following a 
discussion of safety measures, adopted one 
resolution dealing with the principles of 
accident prevention, and a second resolution 
calling for the creation of studies dealing 
in specific detail with safety practices in 
the various branches of the petroleum 
industry. 


The first resolution “noted with satis- 
faction” the work already being done by 
the petroleum industry, by such measures 
as codes of safety rules and administrative 
procedures, and called for their further 
development wherever the need exists. 


As a means of securing the best co- 
operation of workers the resolution 
advocated :— 


(i) safety indoctrination courses for men 
and newly engaged in any branch of 
the industry where safety precau- 
tions are necessary (through lectures, 
discussions, films and other visual 
aids, etc.) ; 

(ii) the instruction and training of super- 
visors and workers in safe working 
procedures and methods, including the 
proper use of personal protective 
equipment (by means similar to those 
mentioned in (i)); 

(iii) the organization of first-aid training 
programs for supervisors and workers 
as a means of helping to mitigate the 
effects of accidents and of promoting 
safety-mindedness through realization 
of their possible consequences; 
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(iv) the encouragement of joint safety 
advisory committees or similar bodies 
for the purpose of making inspec- 
tions of installations and equipment, 


watching the application of safety: 


measures and making recommenda- 
tions to the management concerning 
the improvement of these measures. 


The second resolution invited the Gov- 
erning Body to set up a Committee of 
Ixxperts, in collaboration with which the 
ILO would prepare monographs on safety 
practices in the petroleum industry, and 
make recommendations as to whether a 
Draft Model Code of Safety Practices for 
the industry was desirable. 

These two resolutions were adopted 
unanimously by both the Subcommittee and 
the full Committee. 


Industrial Relations 


The Office report on Industrial Relations 
outlines the development of trade union 
organization, collective bargaining, and 
methods for the settlement of disputes in 
the petroleum industry. It notes that in 
regard to the establishment and recognition 
of trade unions in the petroleum industry, 
“it is clear that there is room for further 
development.” 

“In the industrial countries of North 

America and Europe there is a degree of 
organization comparable to that of most 
other industries in those countries. It is 
in the industrially under-developed coun- 
tries that the greatest scope for improve- 
ment is offered. Even in these countries, 
however, oil workers’ organizations are being 
built up, and it is interesting to note that 
in some of these countries the oil workers 
are in the van of the trade union move- 
ment as a whole. In countries in which 
the trade union movement is in its infancy, 
the problem is not merely one of increasing 
the number of trade union members, but 
of developing the sense of responsibility and 
the understanding of industrial problems 
which the older unions have been able to 
acquire.” 
‘ The whole question of industrial relations 
is currently before the International Labour 
Conference. In consideration of this fact, 
the Subcommittee on Industrial Relations 
indicated its views that the principles of 
industrial relations should net be applied in 
any special way in the petroleum industry 
as distinct from other industries, but that 
the petroleum industry should be included 
on the same footing as all others in the 
scope of the discussions and decisions being 
taken by the Conference. 
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However, the Subcommittee worked out 
and adopted unanimously a statement of 
its views on the principles of industrial 
relations. 

During the proceedings of the Sub- 
committee, certain of the workers’ delegates 
from France, Egypt and Iran argued in 
favour of legislation to compel the setting 
up of works committees and to provide for 
compulsory arbitration. This was opposed 
by Mr. Hooper, Canadian Government 
Delegate, who outlined past and present 
Canadian legislation covering conciliation 
and stated that its success during nearly 
half a century had been very largely due 
to its voluntary features. 

This position was supported by the other 
Canadian delegates on the Subcommittee, 
Messrs. Yalden-Thomson and Buchanan, 


who claimed that once union recognition 


had been achieved the voluntary system of 
co-operation was preferable. Delegates from 
the United Kingdom and the United States 
took a similar stand, and the text which. 
was adopted favoured the inclusion in 
collective agreements of machinery for con- 
sultation and co-operation on a voluntary 
basis. 


40-Hour Week 


At the closing sitting of the Petroleum 
Committee a resolution was introduced by 
the workers’ group stating that a 40-hour 
week in the petroleum industry was “a 
desirable goal” and asking all countries to 
strive for the achievement. 

This subject had been on the Committee’s 
agenda at its first session, at which time 
no agreement was reached, except to ask 
the Office to prepare information on the 
subject. 

Part of the Office’s General Report con- 
sisted of a study of hours of work in the 
petroleum industry. One of the features 
brought out in this study was that con- 
tinuous operation is a characteristic of most 
processes in the industry. “The work must 
be so organized as to ensure not only 
the necessary continuity, but atso work 
schedules (total hours, daily rest, weekly 
rest) in accordance with essential standards 
of welfare.” 

The 40-hour week is established in 
practice in the United States, and, the 
report adds, “in view of the magnitude of 
the American petroleum industry it may 
be said that the majority of persons 
employed in the industry throughout the 
world are covered by the forty-hour 
system.” The 40-hour week is also in effect 


in a number of Canadian establishments, 
but elsewhere, weekly hours of work gener- 
ally exceed 40. 

The resolution was carried by 29 votes to 
20, with 8 abstentions. The Canadian 
Government and Workers’ delegates sup- 
ported the resolution. 


Other Resolutions 


A resolution on rest periods was unani- 
mously adopted. This resolution stressed 
the desirability of at least one 24-hour rest 
period per week for all workers, to be 
eranted where possible on the weekly 
religious holiday of the country concerned. 

Another resolution reaffirmed the prin- 


Ratification of Conventions 
Now Exceed 1,000 


The total number of ratifications of 
Conventions adopted by the International 
Labour Organization passed 1,000 recently 
with the deposit by France of formal 
instruments of ratification of ten Con- 
ventions. 

With the deposit of the French ratifica- 
tions, the total reached 1,004. The ratifica- 
tions were of two 1936 Conventions and 
eight adopted in 1946, all of which set 
standards governing the employment condi- 
tions of seafarers. 

Shortly before France’s action, Poland 
deposited the ratifications of nine Conven- 
tions, dealing with social security. 

The ILO has adopted 90 Conventions 
since its establishment in 1919. These 
Conventions, together with the 83: formal 
Recommendations adopted by the Organ- 
ization to date, constitute what has become 
known as the International Labour Code. 


ciple of minimum wage rates for the 
industry, adopted at the Committee’s first 
session, and invited the Governing Body to 
seek information from the Governments 
concerned as to their attitude towards it. 

Among the other resolutions was one 
asking that the Office be instructed by the 
Governing Body to study the social 
problems of the industry (such as housing, 
health, sports, education) with a view to 
the inclusion of some of these items on 
the agenda of the Committee’s next session. 

The proceedings and resolutions of the 
Petroleum Committee will be examined by 
the Governing Body of the ILO at its next 
session. 


The Code is one of the principal means 
by which the ILO has sought to achieve 
its constitutional objective of providing the 
basis for lasting and universal peace by 
furthering social justice throughout the 
world. 

The Code embraces almost every aspect 
of social policy. It establishes interna- 
tional minimum standards covering such 
questions as hours of work, a weekly day 
of rest, paid holidays, protection of women 
and young workers, the employment con- 
ditions of seafarers, social insurance of all 
kinds, industrial safety and hygiene, work- 
ing standards in non-metropolitan terri- 
tories, the working conditions of agricultural 
labour, the use of white lead in painting, 
the conditions of immigrant workers, wages 
and wage-fixing machinery, employment 
services, unemployment benefits, labour 
inspection, and freedom of association and 
protection of the right to organize. 
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LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS OF 
PROVINCIAL LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS 


Proposals in regard to provincial labour standards were set forth 
recently by a number of provincial labour groups in their annual 
presentations to their governments. Outlawing of company 
umons, and granting of collective bargaining rights to Crown 
employees were sought in several provinces. In regard to work- 
men’s compensation, there were proposals for payment at 100 
per cent of earnings, payment from the day of the accident, 
increased coverage, and higher allowances for dependents. Two 
weeks’ vacation with pay, a 40-hour week, higher minimum 
wages, and higher old age pensions were also commonly sought. 
Summarized below are the briefs of five provincial organ- 
rvzations, affiliated with the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, in Alberta, British Columbia, Manitoba, Quebec and 


Saskatchewan. 


Alberta Federation of Labour (TLC) 


The Executive Council of the Alberta 
Federation of Labour made its annual 
presentation of legislative proposals to 
Premier E. C. Manning and members of 
his Cabinet early in January. The pro- 
posals were based upon decisions reached 
at the annual convention of the Federation, 
held in the city of Calgary in November, 
1948. At that convention, 135 delegates 
were in attendance, representing 105 Alberta 
labour organizations having over 13,000 
members. 

The legislative program suggested by the 
Executive was confined mainly to matters 
of direct interest to organized labour, and 
included collective bargaining, factory in- 
spection, wages and hours of work, indus- 
trial standards, apprenticeship regulations, 
social security and workmen’s compensation. 


Collective Bargaining 


Considerable emphasis was placed on the 
certification of unions in relation to collec- 
‘ tive bargaining. In the opinion of the 
Executive, “more control must be exercised 
in the granting of certifications.” It was 
felt that unions should be properly organ- 
ized before they apply for the right to act 
as bargaining agent. “Inquiry should be 
made as to whether the applicant union 
has a charter, has a bona fide membership 
and so on.” It was urged that the Labour 
Act be amended to provide that from the 
date of application of any union for certi- 
fication until union negotiations have been 
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completed, an employer shall not be 
allowed to dismiss any employee without 
the consent of the Board of Industrial 
Relations. 

Another suggestion, more particularly 
applicable to the building trades unions, 
dealt with the procedure followed in con- 
nection with conciliation and arbitration 
proceedings. It was proposed that con- 
ciliation commissioners should meet with 
the parties to a dispute separately before 
any Joint meetings have been held “so that 
a clear understanding would be had of the 
problems of both sides.” In addition, the 
parties to a dispute should be required to 
state “in writing what they are prepared to 
offer.” Then too, it was suggested that the 
Act be amended “to provide that decisions 
of Boards of Arbitration would have to be 
implemented within 14 days of their being 
rendered” and be made retroactive to the 
date of application for the appointment of 
a conciliation commissioner. 

The delegation was careful to point out 
however, the distinction it made between 
“compulsory implementation” and “com- 
pulsory acceptance.” so as to avoid giving 
the impression that the Federation favoured 
“compulsory acceptance of arbitration deci- 
sions.” The 14-day period, already pro- 
vided in the Act, would provide time for 
a strike vote or a lockout vote. It was 
suggested that any change in the decision 
of a Board should be made only by mutual 
consent of both parties affected by the 
decision. 


The delegation requested that the penalty 
sections of the Labour Act of Alberta be 
dropped. At the same time, it was sug- 
gested that a section be placed in the Act 
similar to one that is in the corresponding 
Dominion legislation, which is designed “to 
protect the pension credits and other 
accumulated benefits of an employee who 
goes on a legal stoppage of work.” 

Concerning union security. the delegation 
asked that if two-thirds of the employees 
of any employer requested union shop 
provisions, then such provisions should be 
included in any union agreement covering 
that place of employment. 


Board of Industrial Relations 


The delegation asserted that the Board 
of Industrial Relations was inadequately 
staffed and that more inspectors should be 
employed. It was suggested, too, that 
“more Government officials should be 
trained in conciliation work, so that no 
delay will take place in the handling of 
disputes.” 


Factory Inspection 


In the opinion of the Federation, the 
Factory Inspection Branch was not ade- 
quately staffed, so that inspections could 
be made oftener. Then too, “factory 
inspectors should be instructed to meet with 
safety committees while making their 
inspections.” 


Wages 


The delegation asserted that “on the 
present cost-of-living index an average 
family should have an income of $44.60 a 
week to maintain a proper Canadian 
average standard of living. On this basis 
the minimum hourly wage rate of the 
province of Alberta should be around 90 
cents an hour.” It was stated, however. 
that the convention of the Federation had 
adopted resolutions asking that “the male 
minimum wage rate in the province should 
be set at 75 cents an hour. The delegation 
urged that the Government give serious 
consideration to the establishment of such 
a minimum rate. 

In the matter of female minimum wages, 
it was suggested that the rate for the first 
week of employment be $18, to be increased 
by two dollars per week for the second and 
third week and thereafter to be $24 per 
week. 


Hours of Work 


The claim was made by the delegation 
that “the production of manpower has 


increased to such an extent that the answer 
to full employment is a reduction of the 
hours of employment.” The Government 
was urged to “seriously consider the reduc- 
tion of the maximum hours of work in this 
province.” 


Apprenticeship Regulations 


It was suggested that the apprenticeship 
regulations, specifically in the building 
trades, be amended so as to assure appren- 
tices that they may complete their training 
without the “many interruptions” to which, 
it was claimed, they have been subjected. 
Similarly, it was suggested that it be made 
compulsory for employers “to abide by the 
conditions of employment set out for 
apprentices.” It was alleged that “many 
employers are now hiring workers and 
calling them ‘helpers’ instead of ‘appren- 
tices’ so that they can get around the 
provisions of the Apprenticeship Act and 
regulations.” 


Social Security 


The delegation urged the Government to 
give its fullest support to the proposal that 
an over-all contributory social security plan 
be set up for Canada. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


The Government was commended for the 
amendments made in the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act in 1948 and also for the 
adoption of the “Blind Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act.” Hower, the following 
further changes were asked for:— 


(1) one hundred per cent compensation; 
(2) payment from the first day of an 
accident; (3) increase in pensions to $60 
per month for widows and $17.50 per month 
for children; (4) an increase in the amount 
allowed for burial to $250; (5) compensa- 
tion coverage for “certain occupational 
diseases, particularly kidney ailments;” 
(6) more stringent safety regulations and 


inspection; (7) making the holding of 
inquests compulsory in fatal industrial 
accidents. 


Miscellaneous Requests 


It was suggested: (1) that the definition 
of “child” used in both the Alberta Labour 
Act and the School Attendance Act be, 
“any person under the full age of 16 years;” 
(2) that a larger provincial grant be made 
to the University of Alberta, “so that 
students will not be too heavily burdened 
with this cost,” and that a branch of the 
university be established in Calgary; 


(3) that an annual grant be made to the 
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Department of Industries and Labour “for 
labour education;” (4) that unemployment 
insurance coverage be provided for seasonal 
employees of certain departments of the 
provincial government; (5) that a more 
progressive program for rural electrification 
be undertaken; (6) that a more compre- 
hensive system of licensing chauffeurs be 


British Columbia 
Executive Committee (TLC) 


On January 7, 1949, members of the 
British Columbia Executive Committee of 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
presented a brief to Premier Byron Johnson 
and members of his Cabinet recommending 
several amendments in provincial legisla- 
tion of direct concern to organized labour 
in the province. 


The delegation was led by Birt Showler, 
Vice-President of the TLC; R. K. Gervin, 
Chairman, B.C. Executive Committee, and 
J. Stevenson, C. A. Peck, and W. H. Sands, 
members of the Executive Committee, 

The decisions reached by the provincial 
TLC convention held early in December 
with respect to lack of housing, insufficient 
pensions for the aged and widows on 
compensation, workers’ compensation, the 
Hours of Work Act, annual vacations with 
pay and other matters were presented to 
the Government. 


Industrial Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act 


It was pointed out that “uppermost in 
the minds of all the delegates (at the 
convention) was the inability of the Indus- 
trial Conciliation and Arbitration Act to 
meet the needs of labour and industry in 
this province.” It was urged that it should 
be given special attention this year, and 
some 18 specific amendments were recom- 
mended, among them the following :— 

Clearer definitions in the Act for the 
words “employee” and “unit.” It was held 
that the present definition of “employee” 
was too loose and excluded too many 
workers. The definition of “unit,” instead 
of being restricted to “a group. of 
employees” should, it was claimed, mean 
“one or more employees.” 

All workers should, it was asserted, be 
included under the Act. Specifically men- 
tioned were civic, municipal and provincial 
employees. It was urged that company 
unions should be outlawed and only bona 
fide trade unions certified. 
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provided for; (7) that motor vehicles be 
required to carry flares, or some other 
safety device, for emergency use on high- 
ways; (8) that diesel-electric railway units 
be painted a bright colour “so that they 
will be seen more easily;” (9) that only 
certified engineers be permitted to operate 
steam boilers of 20 horse-power or over. 


The Executive asked that all awards 
made by Conciliation Boards be made 
retroactive (a) in the case of first agree- 
ments, to the date of application to the 
Board; (b) in the case of renewals, to the 
date of expiry of the preceding agreement. 

Changes were suggested in the procedure 
to be followed in taking strike votes with 
a@ view to giving the unions more control 
in such cases, in accordance with provisions 
contained in the constitutions of most 
labour organizations. It was claimed too, 
that only legitimate trade union members 
should be permitted to vote on questions 
relating to strikes. 

It was urged (a) that a union should not 
become a legal entity; (b) that legal repre- 
sentation, either on Conciliation Boards, or 
in the presentation of cases before such 
Boards should be forbidden, 

Other recommendations involved the 
deletion of several specific sections or sub- 
sections of the Act so as to remove features 
held to restrict or infringe upon rights 
claimed by organized labour. 


Trade Union Act 


It was requested that provision be made 
in the Trade Union Act that would prevent 
any British Columbia court from issuing 
restraining orders and temporary or per- 
manent injunctions in cases involving 
labour disputes, except in cases where 
unlawful acts were sanctioned by trade 
union Officials, authorized agents, or com- 
mittees of trade unions, directly engaged 
in the dispute. 


Workmen’s Compensation Act 


The following amendments were recom- 
mended to the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, (1) that compensation payments be 
increased to 100 per cent of earnings, with 
a minimum payment of $20 per week guar- 
anteed during incapacity; (2) that coverage 
be provided for all workers; that in cases 
of partial recovery, injured workers be 


guaranteed full compensation until satis- 
factory employment is found for them, thus 
eliminating the practice of referring partially 
disabled workers to light work; and that in 
addition, any loss in wages resulting from 
being forced into light employment should 
be made up by the industry in which the 
worker was employed at the time of his 
accident; (3) that in the event of the 
death of an unmarried or widower work- 
man, who has no dependents, the employer 
be required to pay funeral expenses and, in 
addition; pay $1,000 into the rehabilitation 
fund; (4) that widows of fatally injured 
workmen be paid $80 per month, and that 
allowances to children under 18 years be 
$17.50 per month; this increase to apply 
to all such present pensioners under the 
Act; (5) that qualified chiropractic and 
naturopathic treatment be made available 
to workers without recommendation from a 
medical doctor; (6) that the lmits of 
annual earnings from which compensation 
is paid be raised from $2,500 to $3,500. 

The Government was urged to give con- 
sideration to setting up a central hospital 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act to 
care for victims of industrial accidents, 
more particularly to provide care for 
injured workmen in outlying districts. 


Old Age Pensions 


It was suggested that the Government 
guarantee senior citizens a minimum of $60 
per month at 60 years of age without the 
means’ test. 


Manitoba Executive Committee 


Representatives of the Manitoba Execu- 
tive Committee of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada and of the Trades and 
Labour Councils of Winnipeg, Brandon and 
Flin Flon, presented a memorandum of 
proposed legislation to Premier Douglas L. 
Campbell and members of his Cabinet in 
January. The delegation was led by 
Chairman G. Wilkinson of the Provincial 
Executive. 

In his introductory remarks, Mr. 
Wilkinson expressed the satisfaction felt by 
organized labour that the annual presenta- 
tions of legislative proposals in each of the 
provinces “are being received and imple- 
mented with a true recognition of their 
worth.” 


Social Security 


The Federal Government was commended 
for its announced intention of enacting 
legislation to provide an over-all social 
security plan on a contributory basis. The 


Other Recommendations 


Other recommendations of the Executive 
included :— 

(1) the taking over and operating by the 
Government of the automobile insurance 
business; 

(2) the reduction of hours of work from 
44 to 40 hours per week, including workers 
in agriculture, horticulture, domestic service 
and, ambulance drivers; 


(3) the setting of the minimum wage in 
the province at 75 cents per hour; 


(4) two weeks’ vacation with pay for all 
workers, employers to contribute an amount 
equal to four per cent of their employees’ 
wages to provide funds for workers’ 
vacations; 


(5) improvement in standards of electric 
wiring and more adequate inspection of 
electrical installations; 


(6) the taking of steps, with or without 
Federal aid, to provide low rental housing; 


(7) provision for more efficient and 
effective inspection of boiler installations; 


(8) setting up a system for the examina- 
tion and licensing of plumbers and steam 
fitters and the establishment of a provincial 
plumbing code to regulate the installation 
of sanitary equipment; 


(9) the enactment of legislation requiring 
the installation of sprinkler systems in 
public and private schools, hospitals and 
other public buildings. 


(TLC) 


Manitoba Government was urged “to give 
all possible assistance towards bringing this 
much needed legislation into effect imme- 
diately.” It was suggested that the plan 
should provide health, accident and 
hospitalization benefits, old age pensions, 
mothers’ and widows’ allowances, financial 
assistance for the building of hospitals and 
the organization necessary “to guarantee to 
every person the maximum medical, surgical 
and dental benefits.” It was requested that 
labour be given representation on all 
hospital boards and that every person have 
free choice of professional services. 


Old Age Pensions 


The Provincial Government was asked to 
recommend the enactment of a Federal 
Old Age Pension Act to consolidate all 
existing old age pension schemes under a 
Federal Board composed of representatives 
of government, management and labour. 
All Canadian citizens should be required 
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to contribute the necessary funds, either 
through pay deductions or special assess- 
ments along the same lines as are operative 
under the Unemployment Insurance Act. 
Pending the enactment of the necessary 
legislation by the Federal Government to 
provide these services, the Government of 
Manitoba was asked to increase pensions to 
the aged, the blind and the disabled, by ten 
dollars per month. 


Workmen’s Compensation Act 


The delegation commended the Govern- 
ment for certain amendments to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act in 1948, but 
enumerated several other features that were 
considered “necessary to maintain decent 
living standards for persons who may come 
under the Act.” These features were: 
(a) one hundred per cent compensation; 
(b) blanket coverage of all occupational 
diseases, or diseases attributable to the 
nature of the employment; (c) compensa- 
tion to be paid from the date of injury 
or disability, without a waiting period; 
(d) placing the supervision of industrial 
accident prevention measures under the 
Compensation Board; (e) upward revision 
of pensions paid to. disabled persons, and 
widows’ and children’s allowances paid 
under the Act; (f) provision for revision 
of the Act at least every two years, 


Labour Relations Act 


While approving, in the main, the action 
of the Legislative Assembly in 1948, in 
“Implementing practically all of the pro- 
posed Dominion Act,” the delegation 
pointed out “some features” in the Labour 
Relations Act which they believed were 
“detrimental to its fair administration.” 

Clauses in the Act, that it was claimed, 
should be deleted, included: (1) Clause 6 
of section 9 which forbids the certification 
of municipal police unions, if they are 
in any way associated with provincial, 
national, or international trade unions; 
(2) Clause 2, section 21, which states that 
“no member of a municipal police force 
shall strike.” It was suggested that 
Section 55 of the Act should be amended 
or deleted. This clause exempts from the 
provisions of the Act the provincial gov- 
ernment and its employees, including all 
government boards, commissions, agencies, 
etc., and their employees. 

Other amendments suggested in the Act 
would (a) permit a member of the Legis- 
lative Assembly, while acting as a member 
of a Conciliation Board, to accept reim- 
bursement from the Government for 
expenses incurred in connection with his 
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duties on the Board, without disqualifying 
him as a member of the Assembly; 
(6) require extra-provincial companies to 
appoint representatives residing in the 
province who would have authority to 
bargain collectively and to conclude collec- 
tive agreements that would be binding on 
such companies; (c) assure that there will 
be “no loss of seniority or service rights 
owing to a legitimate strike or lockout;” 
(d) require the Manitoba Labour Relations 
Board to proceed with prosecutions to 
which it had given its consent under the 
Act; (e) prohibit employers to change rates 
of wages pending renewal or revision of 
collective agreements, without the consent 
by, or on behalf of the employees affected. 


Housing 


It was urged that the federal, provincial 
and municipal governments co-operate in a 
nation-wide low-rental home building pro- 
gram, financed by national credit and that 
the strictest. control possible be maintained 
on rents. 


Income Tax 


The provincial government was asked to 
urge upon the Federal Government to raise 
the minimum exemption on_ personal 
income taxes to $1,200 for single persons, 
and to $2,400 for married persons, and that 
the exemptions for each dependent be set 
at $400. 


Holidays with Pay 


The delegation requested that legislation 
be provided to extend annual holidays with 
pay to two weeks and that the stamp credit 
system be expanded to include all workers 
in the province. 


Other Legislative Proposals 


Among other recommendations, the dele- 
gation asked (1) that the schedules of the 
Minimum Wage Act be amended imme- 
diately to raise the minimum wage to 65 
cents per hour in the southern portion of 
the province and 15 per cent more in areas 
north of the 58rd parallel; (2) that, regard- 
less of sex, the principle of equal pay for 
equal work should apply; (3) that the 
provincial government take over and control 
all automotive insurance in the province; 
(4) that operators of motor vehicles be 
required to undergo examinations annually 
to prove their efficiency, before operating 
licences are granted to them; (5) that 
definite regulations be set up to prevent 
overcrowding of buses; (6) that rigid 


control of the natural resources of the prov- 
ince, particularly the forests, be maintained 
by the provincial government; (7) that the 
federal government be urged .to grant 
subsidies on basic food commodities and 
enforce a reduction in consumer prices; 
(8) that a 100 per cent excess profits tax 
be imposed and a Federal Price Control 
Board be set up to review applications for 


price increases; (9) that labour be given 
representation on “Boards dealing with 
matters which affect all people of the 
province;” (10) that the compulsory school 
attendance age be raised to 16 years for 
the present, with the prospect of raising 
it to 18 years in the near future; (11) that 
more effective supervision be provided for 
commercial trade schools. 


Quebec Provincial Federation of Labour (TLC) 


Accompanied by a large delegation of 
union members, the Executive of the 
Quebec Provincial: Federation of Labour 
(TLC) made its annual presentation of 
legislative proposals to Premier Maurice 
Duplessis and members of his Cabinet on 
December 15, 1948. 

The delegation was headed by President 
J. E. Beaudoin; Secretary-Treasurer M. E. 
Francq; Vice-Presidents J. B. Arsenault, 
Réné Michaud and Phil Cutler; and 
Regional Vice-Presidents R. M. Bennett, 
Harry Bell and Réné Fournier. 

Before proceeding with the presentation 
of legislative proposals, the: delegation, in 
its brief, drew attention to “the battle of 
ideologies,” which, it was asserted, “cannot 
be won, either by legislative decree or by 
vocal opposition alone.” In order to defeat 
Communism and other “isms” it was 
necessary also to “strive to eliminate those 
conditions that breed discontent; we must 
provide equal justice under the law... .” 


Labour Legislation Reviewed 


Referring specifically to the Labour Rela- 
tions Act, the brief pointed out that it 
had been “a great disappointment to the 
workers of Quebec” mainly because of the 
manner in which it was administered and 
the interpretation placed on certain sections 
by the Labour Relations Board. 

It was claimed that the Act was designed 
to guarantee the workers’ right to organize 
and to promote industrial peace. But the 
Board had “failed to provide equal justice 
under the law. Employers, who have 
flagrantly violated the law and discharged 
workers for union activity, have not been 
prosecuted,” it was asserted. On the other 
hand, “the Board has been very harsh in 
its treatment of labour unions; it has 
refused and even revoked certifications at 
the slightest pretext, often at the request 
of an employer.” 


New Lahour Code 


The brief expressed the Federation’s 
gratification that a new Labour Code was 
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to be submitted to the Legislative Assembly 
at its next session. It was suggested that 
the following provisions should be included: 
(1) a clear definition of what constitutes 
“company unions;” safeguards against their 
certification as collective bargaining agencies 
and their automatic dissolution on proof 
that they are not bona fide unions; 
(2) compulsory re-employment of workers 
discharged for union activity and the pay- 
ment of wages for time lost; (3) protection 
of unions from injunctions and legal pro- 
cedures taken by employers as a form of 
reprisal; (4) assurance that when a vote is 
taken by the Labour Relations Board to 
determine a bargaining agent, only those 
employees designated by the Union as a 
proper bargaining unit and approved by the 
Board, should have the right to vote; 
(5) a guarantee that the threat of lock- 
outs, moving or closing of plants, and 
industrial espionage shall be considered 
forbidden practices; (6) responsibility and 
authority for prosecuting violations of the 
Code to be vested in the Board and that 
penalties be imposed without fear or favour, 
on employers as well as unions; (7) nothing 
to be placed in the Code that shall prevent 
the insertion in a collective agreement of 
a provision requiring, as a condition of 
employment, membership in a specified 
trade union, or granting preference of 
employment to members of a specified 
trade union; (8) that the administration 
of the proposed new Labour Code be 
composed of an equal number of employer 
and employee representatives, under the 
Chairmanship of a government representa- 
tive. The Federation felt that it should 
have the right to recommend a repre- 
sentative on this Board. 

The Government was commended for 
speeding up arbitration procedure, but the 
Federation asked that the procedure be 
strengthened by appointing to the concilia- 
tion service better men at better pay. 
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Bargaining with Crown Employees 


The delegation took the position that the 
Government and its agencies should bargain 
collectively with their organized employees. 
Premier Duplessis interposed to claim that 
there was a wide difference between 
employees of a private company and 
employees of the Crown in the matter of 
trade union membership. The welfare of 
the public was at stake in the latter cases. 
Crown employees should be responsible to 
the public and should not be members of 
an organization affiliated with other labour 
bodies, he said. 


Workmen’s Compensation Act 


The following amendments to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act were requested: 
(1) establishment throughout Canada of a 
uniform rate of compensation, based on 100 
per cent of the wages of the injured worker; 
(2) that the Act be made applicable to 
all trades and services for all accidents 
attributable to the nature of the employ- 
ment; (3) that compensation be paid from 
the date of injury or disability, without any 
waiting period; (4) that supervision of 
accident prevention measures be placed 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
and the necessary personnel provided to 
make the supervision effective; (5) that 
blanket coverage be given all occupational 
diseases or diseases attributable to the 
nature of employment. 

The delegation considered that more 
effective measures to prevent silicosis should 
be adopted and that particular care should 
be provided for victims of the disease. It 
was felt too, that the Compensation Board 
should exercise every care before accepting 
a medical report that claimed that hernia 
contracted by a worker did not result from 
the injured workman’s occupation. Objec- 
tion was taken to the Board’s practice of 
reducing compensation as soon as wounds 
were healed and before the injured workman 
was able to resume his regular work. It 
was urged that Appeal Boards should be 
provided for workmen who felt that the 
decisions of the Board in their cases were 
unjust. 


Prevention of Accidents 


It was pointed out that organized labour 
was alarmed at the increase in the number 
of industrial accidents in Quebec. In the 
opinion of the delegation the Government 
should “legislate a definite program for 
accident prevention” and, in the meantime, 
the law should be more stringently enforced. 
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Minimum Wage Act 


It was urged that the ordinances of the 
Minimum Wage Board do not provide 
minimum wage rates that conform to the 
ever-increasing cost of living. Consequently, 
it was held that the Board should be 
instructed to amend its ordinances to 
provide a minimum wage rate of 65 cents 
an hour. 


Abolition of Zones 


The deputation asked the Government to 
eliminate “economic zones” in the province 
of Quebec, as they considered them an 
injustice to the workers, 


Vacations with Pay 


An extension of the Vacations with Pay 
Ordinance was requested to provide for 
two weeks’ vacation with pay for. every 
employee having completed one year’s con- 
tinuous service. In addition, it was recom- 
mended that in all collective labour agree- 
ments concerning workers in the building 
trades, employers be required to keep 
accurate records of the time worked, in- 
cluding overtime, and to establish a vacation 
credit, for each employee, of four per cent 
of his earnings at the end of each working 
day or week; this vacation credit to be 
paid entirely by the employer, over and 
above the regular scale of wages. It was 
suggested that the credits be recorded by a 
system of stamps which would be redeem- 
able by the employee in any chartered bank 
from July 1 to December 31 in each year. 


Old Age Pensions 


The delegation proposed that pensions be 
paid to all male persons at the age of 60, 
that the wives of such pensioners become 
pensionable at the same time and that all 
other female persons become pensionable at 
the age of 55 years. 

It was also proposed (1) that the only 
residential qualification required be 15 years 
in Canada; (2) that no deductions be made 
on account of other income; (3) that 
present pensions be increased to $60 a 
month, plus cost-of-living bonus; (4) that 
the same pension be paid to blind persons 
at age 18; (5) that all totally disabled 
persons be brought under the pension 
scheme. 


Lord’s Day Act 


The Government was urgently requested 
to enforce the Lord’s Day Act and to put 
a stop to abuses of the Act by many 
employers who force their employees to 
work on the Lord’s Day for no other reason 
than to make larger profits. 


Other Recommendations 


Other matters covered by the _ brief 
included: (1) amendments of the Pipe 
Mechanic’s Act; (2) the passage of a security 
code for elevators; (3) the adoption of 
legislation to provide safety conditions in 
moving picture theatres; (4) the raising of 


the cost of competency cards issued by 
Parity Committees; (5) amendments to the 
Civil Code to hold employers responsible 
for the tools of their employees; (6) better 
safety regulations governing scaffolding; 
and (7) specialized schools for backward 
children. é‘ 


Saskatchewan Executive Committee (TLC) 


The Saskatchewan Executive Committee 
of the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada presented a series of legislative 
proposals to Premier Douglas and members 
of his Cabinet on December 21, 1948. 

The brief was presented by J. R. Griffiths, 
Executive Chairman, who, at the outset of 
the presentation commended the Govern- 
ment for legislation beneficial to the workers 
of Saskatchewan, which had been enacted 
during its term of office. In particular, 
changes effected in the Trade Union Act 
and the inauguration of a more generally 
applicable health service were approved. 


Workmen’s Compensation Act 


It was recommended that the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act be amended to provide 
(1) that compensation payments commence 
from the day after the injury occurs and 
be paid on the full earnings of the worker; 
(2) that the jurisdiction of factory inspec- 
tion be placed under the Compensation 
Board and that adequate inspection service 
be provided; (3) that steps be taken to 
inform all workers of the provisions of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act; (4) that the 
words “accident” and “industrial diseases,” 
as used in the Act, be replaced by the words 
“injury” and “occupational diseases and 
hazards,” respectively; (5) that complete 
coverage be provided for all workers in 
Saskatchewan and that the Compensation 
Board be given wide discretionary powers 
in regard to injuries not covered by the 
Act, particularly as applied to any new 
industrial or occupational disease which 
might develop; (6) that stipulated sums 
be paid for the loss of limbs, eyes, etc; 
(7) that reference to “final payment” in 
the Compensation Board’s accounting 
system be deleted; (8) that in the case of 
workers such as truck drivers, etc., com- 
pensation coverage be provided for the full 
time such workers are engaged in their 
employer’s business; (9) that it be made 
mandatory for grain elevator companies 
that have not modern dust collection or 
prevention systems in their elevators, to 
instal them immediately and that specific 
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safety standards be established and safety 
precautions prescribed and enforced in pro- 
jects involving the demolition of buildings 
or kindred undertakings; (10) that compen- 
sation payable to widows and orphans and 
pensions for disabilities and injuries be 
increased. 


Orders of Minimum Wage Board 


Emphasis was again placed on the need 
for the abolition of “split shifts’ by the 
Minimum Wage Board and that until such 
time as this can be carried out, it was 
recommended “that the spread where eight 
hours shall be worked will be not more than 
ten hours.” 

It was further recommended that the 
Public Holiday clause in all Orders of the 
Board be made applicable to all workers, 
and that employees should not be charged 
for breakages and replacements. 


Fair Wage Act 


The Executive suggested that without 
prejudice to its recommendations with 
respect to Orders’ of the Minimum Wage 
Board, the Government should consider the 
enactment of a Fair Wage Act, to supersede 
the existing Minimum Wage Board Orders 
with the following provisions: (1) fair 
wages in industry and’ trade; (2) authority 
to set fair wages after consideration of all 
representations; (3) an administrative board 
composed of an equal number of employers 
and employees. 


Apprenticeship Act 


It was the opinion of the Executive that 
the existing administration of the Appren- 
ticeship Act was inadequate. It was 
requested that the Apprenticeship Board 
be made up of equal representation of 
employers and employees, the latter to be 
journeymen in the respective trades, nomin- 
ated by established trade unions. It was 
suggested too, that the trade unions should 
nominate members to the Examining Boards 
and review all applications for certificates 
of qualification. Further, it was held that 
the Director of Apprenticeship should be 
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a duly qualified tradesman, approved by 
the Provincial Executive of the TLC and 
should be paid for his services an amount 
“commensurate with the position held.” 


Trade Union Act 


Several amendments to the Trade Union 
Act were suggested, some of which involved 
merely a re-wording of certain clauses. 
Among the changes requested were: (1) pro- 
hibiting the employment of legal counsel 
by either of the parties in collective bargain- 
ing negotiations, as well as in cases brought 
before the Labour Relations Board, unless 
both parties give their consent thereto; 
(2) restricting the definition of “employee” 
in subsection 5 of ‘section 2 of the Act to 
“a person employed to do _ skilled or 
unskilled manual, or clerical or technical 
work. . . .;” (3) to make sure that the sale, 
lease or transfer of a business shall not 
change collective agreements that are in 
force and that “all proceedings (between 
the management and labour) shall continue 
as if there had been no change made. . . .;” 
(4) requesting that the Crown in the right 
of the Government of Saskatchewan, be not 
excluded as an employer within the full 
meaning and provisions of the Act. It was 
claimed that the TLC had demonstrated its 
right to continue to bargain collectively with 
the Crown. 


Hours of Work Act 


Exemptions already granted under the 
Hours of Work Act were criticized and the 
request was made that all workers in 
Saskatchewan be immediately included 
under the provisions of the Act. Specifi- 
cally mentioned were milk delivery sales- 
men, hospital lay employees and fire 
fighters not covered by the three-platoon 
system. 

Previous requests for the establishment 
of a 40-hour week were reiterated. 


Holidays with Pay Act 


Legislation was asked for to require that 
holiday pay shall be computed on basic 
weekly earnings, irrespective of any time 


lost through sickness or injury; also that 
the stamp system be adopted for recording 
holiday compensation. 


Other Recommendations 


The brief also requested :— 

(1) that civic elections be held earlier 
than December in each year and that civic 
employees be not barred from running for 
any elective office; 

(2) that janitors, caretakers, elevator 
operators and employees of charitable, 
religious and fraternal organizations be 
brought under the One Day’s Rest in Seven 
Act; 

(3)| that the “so-called Education tax be 
removed ;” . 

(4) that the payment of all fees under 
the Hospital Act be made by payroll 
deductions; 


(5) that the Hospital Act “provide for 
full coverage ;” 


(6) that disabled pensioners receiving less 
than $60 per month be relieved of the 
payment of hospital fees for themselves and 
their families; 

(7) that anaesthetics and X-ray treat- 
ments be provided “free to all out-patients 
and patients in hospitals and nursing 
homes;” 


(8) that Government Departments and 
Crown Corporations should purchase goods 
and engage services only from firms or indi- 
vidual business establishments having collec- 
tive bargaining agreements with bona fide 
trade unions; 


(9) that tipping in beer parlours be not 
included as illegal under the Saskatchewan 
Liquor Act; 


(10) that more free scholarships be pro- 
vided for promising students, who lack 
sufficient means to continue their studies; 


(11) that “all efforts be used to initiate a 
contributory scheme (for old age pensions) 
free from the means’ test; 


(12) that equal representation be accorded 
labour on all boards and commissions, 
specifically on the Penitentiary Commission 
and the Milk Board. 
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RECRUITING OF FARM LABOUR 
URGED AS FUNCTION OF FARM 


LABOUR SERVICE 


At the annual Conference of Dominion-Provincial farm 
labour officials in December, it was recommended that 
the Federal and Provincial Governments designate the 
Dominion-Provincial Farm Labour Committees as the 
authority to be responsible for the securing and placement 
of agricultural workers. This, and a further recommenda- 
tion that the immigration of agricultural workers be on the 
basis of family groups, sufficient to meet the requirements 
of farmers who can provide adequate housing, were among 
the more significant decisions of the Conference. 


The Sixth Dominion-Provincial Farm 
Labour Conference was held in the Board 
Room of the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa, on December 9 and 10, 1948. Mr. 
W. W. Dawson, Director, Immigration and 


Farm Labour Division of the Federal 
Department of Labour, presided. 
The following officials and _ official 


observers attended the Conference :— 


Provincial Directors of Farm Labour: 
W. R. Shaw (Deputy Minister of Agri- 
culture), Prince Edward Island; S. HE. 
Lewis, Nova Scotia; E. M. Taylor, New 
Brunswick; Alex J. Rioux, Quebec; R. S. 
Duncan, Ontario; H. R. Richardson, Mani- 
toba; E. E. Brockelbank, Saskatchewan; 
R. M. Putnam, Alberta; W. MacGillivray, 
British Columbia. 


Employment Advisers: H. R. Hare 
(Primary Industries), National Employ- 
ment Service, Ottawa; D. W. Hay (Agri- 
culture), Maritime Region, NES; Armand 
Theriault (Primary Industries), Quebec 
Region, NES; W. Davison (Agriculture), 
Ontario Region, NES; J. F. Kristjansson 
(Primary Industries), Prairie Region, NES; 
F. C. Hitchcock (Primary Industries), 
Saskatchewan; M. M. Gibson (Primary 
Industries), Alberta; J. E. Wood (Primary 
Industries), British Columbia, NES. 

Selby Parsons (Agriculture), Newfound- 
land; D. W. Fessenden and L. J. Bresnahan, 
United States Employment Service. 


Federal Department of Labour: W. W. 
Dawson, Supervisor, Immigration and Farm 
Placements; A. D. MacDonald, Secretary, 
Immigration and Farm Placements; G. V. 
Haythorne, Research and Statistics Branch. 


Other Department of Labour officials 
who attended one or more sessions of the 
Conference :— 

Mr. A. MacNamara, Deputy Minister; 
M. M. Maclean and R. Ranger, Assistants 
to the Deputy Minister; C. A. L. Murchison, 
Unemployment Insurance Commission; 
W. K. Rutherford, Director of Employ- 
ment Service, NES; G. H. McGee, Immi- 
gration and Farm Placements Division. 


Others in attendance were :— 

Hon. A. C. Taylor, Minister of Agri- 
culture, New Brunswick; R. O. Westley and 
Quentin R. Bates, United States Embassy, 
Ottawa; J. A. Paul, General Superintendent, 
Farms Division, Veterans’ Land Act, 
Ottawa; J. F. Booth, Department of 
Agriculture, Ottawa; G. C. Retson, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Nova Scotia; Alex. 
Maclaren, Director of Farm Service Force, 
Ontario; N. W. Harrison, Department of 
Agriculture, Ontario; E. G. Minielly, Mani- 
toba Sugar Company and J. Ostrowski, 
K. Klimaszewski and S. Sznuk of the Polish 
Combatants Association. 

Among the items on the agenda were the 
following: (1) reception of reports pre- 
sented by the Provincial Directors of Farm 
Labour with reference to the international 
and inter-provincial movements of farm 
labour during 1948; (2) the continuation 
of the Dominion-Provincial Farm Labour 
Program; (3) prospective demand for farm . 
labour in 1949, including interprovincial, 
international and seasonal requirements; 
(4) potential sources of labour supply 
(a) displaced persons; (b) Polish veterans; 
(c) immigrants from Great Britain and 
Holland. 
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In his introductory remarks, Mr. Dawson 
reviewed the activities of the Farm Labour 
organization during 1948 and stated that so 
far as he knew “there had been no loss of 
crops in Canada that could be attributed 
to a shortage of workers.” The country 
“had moved from a period of war emer- 
gencies into a normal period, and we should 
plan accordingly,” he said. 


Address by Mr. A. MacNamara 


In a brief address, Mr. A. MacNamara, 
Deputy Minister of Labour, welcomed the 
provincial representatives and the official 
observers from Newfoundland and the 
United States. He referred to the fine spirit 
of co-operation that had hitherto been 
shown in carrying on the placement of farm 
workers both on the interprovincial and 
international levels. He pointed out that 
approximately 10,000 additional workers had 
been placed on Canadian farms late in 1947 
and in 1948. Inasmuch as there was a 
tendency of workers to move to urban 
communities, it would be necessary to make 
replacements. He thought that the level 
of employment on farms in 1949 would be 
about the same as in 1948 and that short- 
ages could be made up by immigration 
from Great Britain and other European 
countries. 

Mr. MacNamara suggested that a ques- 
tionnaire be sent to all farmers in Canada 
asking them to report (1) the number of 
workers they would require in 1949; (2) are 
they willing to employ married workers; 
(3) have they housing accommodation for 
(a) single workers; (b) married couples for 
12 months of the year; (4) do they require 
domestic workers. Such information, he 
felt, was needed in order to determine the 
classes and the numbers of immigrants to 
be admitted, as well as the most suitable 
times for admitting them. He expressed 
satisfaction with the results so far obtained 
from the farm placements of displaced 
persons. Almost all of these had kept their 
covenants to remain on farms for a definite 
probationary period, and employers, as well 
as the Government, were pleased with their 
conduct. Referring to  inter-provincial 
transfers of workers he asked the provincial 
representatives to state their opinions as to 
the advisability of continuing the program 
and to offer suggestions that might 
improve it. 


Comments by Mr. Murchison 


Mr. C. A. L. Murchison, a member of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission, 
praised the co-operation that had been 
attained between the provincial authorities 
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and the local offices of the National 
Employment Service in the placement of 
farm workers. He noted approvingly the 
progress that had been made in the recep- 
tion of immigrants. The present method of 
helping them to “feel that they are a part 
of Canada as soon as they arrive,” was, in 
his opinion, a great advance over the one- 
time way of letting them fend for them- 
selves from the moment of their arrival 
in Canada. 


Report by Hon. A. C. Taylor: 


Hon. A. C. Taylor, Minister of Agri- 
culture for New Brunswick, made a verbal 
report on the Agricultural Production Con- 
ference which had been held in Ottawa two 
days before. He pointed out that “some 
agricultural commodities were being pro- 
duced in surplus, and it might be necessary 
to curtail their production.” He expressed 
“some concern over the fact that costs of 
production were still increasing” and that 
while the income of farmers had been high, 
“the future of farmers would be difficult 
unless the present levels of production 
costs and income were kept in proper 
relationship.” 


Reports of Provincial Directors 


Prince Edward Island: Keen demand 
for industrial workers in central Canada 
was said to be attracting many farm 
workers from Prince Edward Island and 
even exerting a strong pull on European 
immigrants, including Polish veterans. The 
greater number of Island farmers required 
single men and few had adequate housing 
facilities for married men. As a result, 
the farm labour situation there “is fraught 
with uncertainty” and farmers find it 
“difficult to plan an aggressive program of 
production.” 

During 1948, the main movement of farm 
labour was in connection with the harvest- 
ing of the potato crop and to a lesser extent 
to help harvest hay and grain earlier in the 
season. About 1,000 men were brought in 
from Nova Scotia and New Brunswick for 
this work and, for the most part. gave 
“commendable service.’ The services 
rendered by the Regional and Local offices 
of NES in meeting these emergency 
demands were “highly commended.” 

The workers from displaced persons’ 
camps and the Polish War veterans who 
were employed on Prince Edward Island 
farms were found to be industrious, but 
many of them were unsuited and untrained 
for farm work. This was true also of girls 
from the DP camps who were employed as 
home helpers. A number had already left 


for other parts of Canada and others were 
planning to go as soon as they could 
complete the necessary arrangements. The 
report urged that immigrants selected for 
farm work “should be made from areas 
where experience and thinking is directed 
more intimately toward the soil and 
agriculture.” 

The immigrants from the Netherlands 
were reported to be giving “excellent 
satisfaction.” A number of these had 
decided to settle in the province. 


Nova Scotia: As the apple crop in the 
Annapolis Valley was small in 1948, the 
farm labour problem was “relatively simple 
as compared with previous years.” Fewer 
than 200 men were brought into the prov- 
ince for this work. Other necessary farm 
help was obtained locally. 


Approximately 125 of the 150 Polish 
veterans who had been placed on Nova 
Scotia farms remained at farm employment. 
However, “a considerable number have left 
for other work” after completing their two- 
year contract to work on farms. A number 
of single persons from DP camps as well 
as Dutch immigrants—married men with 
families were placed on Nova Scotia farms. 
It was found that married men “were more 
satisfactory than single men in that they 
usually wish to stay in one place, rather 
than move around.” However, “compara- 
tively few farmers have the required extra 
living accommodation.” 


It was reported to be the intention of 
the provincial “Department of Agriculture 
to assist all desirable immigrant families to 
become established on farms of their own 
in the Province just as soon as they can 
accumulate some capital of their own and 
satisfy our Committee that they will make 
desirable Canadian citizens.” 


There is still a very keen demand for 
farm domestic help in Nova Scotia. How- 
ever, farmers were reported to be of the 
opinion that a minimum wage of $35 a 
month plus board and lodging was too high 
and should be lowered to $25 a month. 
This, it was claimed, was sufficient, especi- 
ally for girls who had little knowledge of 
the English language and Canadian customs. 


New Brunswick: The farm labour supply 
in New Brunswick during 1948 was reported 
to be more abundant than for several years. 
A seasonal demand for haymaking exceeded 
the supply for a time. About 1,000 
workers were sent to assist with the potato 
harvest in Maine. It was asserted that 
wage rates were, in general, too high and, 
as a result, farm operations “have been 
adjusted downwards by many farmers.” 


Polish veterans lived up to their con- 
tracts, but it was expected that a consider- 
able number would move to other industries. 
Only about 25 displaced persons were 
employed in the province, but it was antici- 
pated that they too would seek employment 
in industry “before they really acquire 
agricultural usefulness in this country.” 
About 18 Dutch ‘immigrants were placed 
on farms under a one-year contract, 
approximately one-third of whom “have 
gone to their group settlements in other 
parts of Canada.” 


Quebec: Over 5,000 workers were placed 
on Quebec farms by employment offices in 
1948. Placements were divided almost 
evenly between market gardens and special 
production farms on the one hand and 
dairy and general farms on the other. - 


Some 520 harvesters, about half of them 
from urban centres, were recruited through 
NES offices in Quebec to assist with the 
harvests on the Prairies. 

More than 6,000 workers were granted 
exit permits to assist with the potato 
harvest in Maine. However, some 1,300 of 
these did not cross the border. 


Nearly 500 Polish veterans were employed 
on Quebec farms during 1948 and proved 
to be very satisfactory workers. It was 
expected that about 50 per cent of these 
will remain on farms after the completion 
of their two-year contracts. Many of these, 
having accumulated between $1,000 and 
$2,000, are planning to buy or rent farms 
in the province. 

Owing to the lack of farming experience 
the displaced persons who were given farm 
employment in Quebec were not quite the 
equal of the Polish veterans, but were 
reported “to be of about equal value” to 
those recruited by the Employment Offices. 
Small numbers of DP married couples and 
domestic helpers were placed during the 
vear. 


Ontario: Movement of farm labourers 
from the Prairies for short-term employ- 
ment in Ontario was small in 1948. Of the 
2.500 asked for, only 920 reached Ontario. 
However, most of them gave “satisfactory 
accounts of themselves and there were few 
misfits or drifters.’ Some 200 men were 
brought from the Maritimes to assist with 
the harvest in Eastern Ontario. Between 
August 20 and September 9, 1,505 men were 
sent from Ontario to assist with the harvest 
on the Prairies. 

Up to the end of November, 1,459 
displaced persons were placed on Ontario 
farms during the year. It was stated that 
“on the whole these immigrants have 
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1endered a useful service and the majority 
of farmers are well satisfied.” A total of 
138 girls from DP camps were placed on 
Ontario farms as domestic helpers. The 
homes to which these were assigned, as 
well as the girls themselves, were carefully 
selected and welfare work was undertaken 
through the Women’s Institute Branch and 
the Home Economics Service of the Ontario 
Government. 

Approximately 1,400 skilled tobacco 
workers were brought in from the United 
States and the flue-cured tobacco crop was 
harvested without loss. 


About four per cent of the first 7,000 air 
immigrants from Britain were placed on 
farms. Many British immigrants were 
reported to be desirous of purchasing farms, 
but were prevented from doing so for the 
time being, owing to the restrictions in the 
transfer of funds. 


Nearly 4,000 Dutch immigrants arrived in 
Ontario between April and September, 1948. 
Farmers were “most anxious to secure farm 
workers from Holland,” but housing diffi- 
culties presented a big problem in the cases 
of immigrants having large families. 


During November, 1,200 Polish war 
veterans in Ontario completed their two- 
year contracts. It was estimated that about 
30 per cent of these will remain in agri- 
cultural employment. Some of these will 
eventually operate farms of their own. 
However, the loss to agriculture of the 
remaining 70 per cent is expected to create 
a demand for replacements in the Spring 
of 1949. 


A total of 17 applications were received 
in Ontario from the United States for 
combines. Only three outfits went across 
the border to assist with the harvest. 


Farm Service Force camps continued the 
Farm Commando Work originated during 
the war. It was organized either on a 
Farm Labour Co-operative, or on a Private 
Camp basis. In all, 22 camps were estab- 
lished for girls and 13 for boys in 1948. 
A total of 1,192 girls and 640 boys were 
housed in these camps during the fruit 
picking season. The National Council of 
the YWCA had, it was Stated, rendered fine 
service in the administration of these camps. 


Manitoba: Spring flood conditions and 
the influx of Polish veterans resulted in 


a reduced turnover of farm labour in Mani-_ 


toba during the early part of the summer 
of 1948. Dutch farmers, supplemented by 
displaced persons were brought in to assist 
with the sugar beet crop. Most of the 
immigrants from Britain to western Canada 
proceeded to Alberta and British Columbia, 
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but those that remained in Manitoba proved 
to be efficient farm workers. 

Only 100 men were available to be sent 
to Ontario to meet the demand for harvest 
help there. On the other hand, some 700 
eastern harvesters helped with Manitoba 
harvests, later in the season. The prov- 
ince’s quota for combine equipment to help 
with harvests in the United States was 91. 
The date of crossing the border was a 
month later than usual, owing to the short 
crop in the Southern States. This short- 
ened the season and the financial returns 
were not as satisfactory as in 1947. About 
900 potato pickers, limited to women and 
youths, were recruited to assist with the 
potato harvest in North Dakota. 

Wages were higher than in 1947—$90 to 
$100 per month being offered prior to 
harvest, with day wages of seven dollars to 
nine dollars per day when threshing became 
general. 


Saskatchewan: Saskatchewan’s contribu- 
tion to farm labour shortages outside the 
province in 1948 was 250 berry-pickers to 
British Columbia; 451 workers to assist 
with the fodder crops in Ontario Be Ia 
combine outfits with a total complement 
of 700 men to help with harvesting in the 
Western States; 300 workers to aid in 
“blocking and thinning” the sugar beet crop 
in Montana in the spring, and 350 workers 
for fall harvesting. 

The estimated requirements for workers 
from Eastern Canada to harvest the crops 
of the province was 700. A total of 629 
was received and, in spite of brief local 
shortages of workers, the crop was harvested 
without loss. For the first time since the 
start of the war all farm placements in the 
province were made by NES offices, and 
temporary harvest labour offices were not 
set up. 

Of the 428 Polish veterans assigned to 
Saskatchewan, a late survey showed that 
357 were still in agricultural employment. 
Five had already established themselves on 
farms. Up to the end of November, 1948, 
the Province received from DP camps, 12 
married couples, 77 single male workers and 
117 domestic helpers. The majority of these 
seemed anxious to establish themselves in 
agriculture. In addition, approximately 40 
Dutch families came to the Province. 


Alberta: It was stated that “the bulk of 
the 780 Polish veterans received (by 
Alberta) in November, 1946, and in May, 
1947, were still in agriculture.” However, 
it was expected that “a considerable number 
of these men plan to leave agriculture at 


the termination of their two-year agree- 
ments,” but it was considered possible that 
some of them would return when they had 
saved enough money to purchase farms. 


A group of 557 displaced persons, some 
of them with dependents, were employed on 
sugar-beet farms for a portion of the season 
and gave a good account of themselves. 
Another group of 110 single and nine 
married couples were assigned to general 
farm work throughout the Province and 
they too proved to be good workers. In 
addition, 123 girls were placed as domestic 
helpers on farms. Some ‘difficulty was 
encountered in inducing them to accept 
farm employment, as they seemed anxious 
to be given work in the cities. 


Only 32 British immigrants were placed 
in agricultural employment in Alberta 
during the year. Many more could have 
been placed had they been available. 


A total of 960 harvesters were brought 
from Eastern Canada to assist in harvesting 
the Alberta grain crops. At the outset, 
wages of five dollars to seven dollars per 
day were paid, but soon advanced to seven 
and eight dollars per day. 


Owing to conditions in the United States, 
there was a decreased demand for combines 
and crews to assist in harvesting opera- 
tions. Exit permits were granted to 104 
outfits from Alberta as compared with 160 
in 1947. 


British Columbia: Unusual climatic and 
flood conditions in British Columbia during 
the spring and summer of 1948 greatly 
modified the placement of farm labour. 
Flood conditions in the Fraser valley 
ruined hundreds of acres of small fruit 
farms. It had been anticipated that this 
disaster would release sufficient workers to 
harvest such crops growing on_ higher 
ground. This assumption proved to be 
wrong and it was necessary to bring in some 
450 women and girls from the Prairie 
Provinces to assist in fruit picking and 
processing. In addition, recruits were 
obtained from nearby urban centres. At 
one time, over 700 workers were sent daily 
by busses and trucks from New West- 
minster and returned to their homes in the 
evening. 

Some areas in the lower mainland suffered 
from excessive rains during the season and 
considerable quantities of fruits were lost as 
a result. Bad weather conditions hindered 
harvesting operations in some of the grain 
and potato growing areas, and reduced the 
apple crop considerably. As a result, farm 
labour problems were correspondingly 
abnormal. 
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Many of the Polish veterans who had 
been assigned to British Columbia were 
reported to have made “excellent progress.” 
It was expected that 60 per cent of them 
would remain in farm or ranch work. 

During the year “a considerable number” 
of Dutch immigrants, both married and 
single, were established in the Province. A 
small number of men from DP camps were 
admitted, but proved unsuitable for farm 
work and were placed in other lines of 
employment. Women from DP camps were 
found positions as farm domestic helpers 
and in most cases, have given satisfactory 
service. 

The Director of Agricultural Develop- 
ment and Extension for the Province stated 
that “a definite policy on immigration must 
be developed by the Provincial Govern- 
ment in co-operation with either the 
Department of Labour in Ottawa, or the 
Immigration Branch of the Department of 
Mines and Resources.” It was felt that the 
problem of bringing immigrants from 
Britain and continental Europe for agri- 
cultural settlement and employment should 
be channelled through one such single 
organization. 


Dominion-Provincial Agreements 


Raising the question of the renewal of 
the Dominion-Provincial Farm Labour 
Agreements, the Chairman stated that it 
“could only be based on a request from 
the provinces for their continuation.” He 
stated that “the Department of Labour and 


the Dominion Government were ready to 


continue the program indefinitely,’ and 
“they believed it should be continued on a 
more definite basis.” He pointed out that 
there was no assurance that emergency farm 
labour requirements in future could be met 
from such sources as displaced persons’ 
camps and Polish veterans, and declared 
that “a proper approach to the long-term 
problem could be made only if there was 
some assurance of continuity of the 
arrangement.” 

It was finally decided unanimously that 
the agreements should be continued for at 
least another year, and that the question 
of long-term agreements should be sub- 
mitted to the several Provincial govern- 
ments for their consideration. 


Farm Lahour—Demand and Supply 


The chairman stated that there were 
indications that about 50 per cent of the 
Polish veteran farm workers now in Canada 
would give up farm work as soon as their 
two-year contracts had expired. There was, 
however, some assurance that a number of 
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those who had left farm work would return 
to it. In any case, he felt that “there 
would still be a substantial net loss.” If, 
as was anticipated, employment remained at 
a high level during 1949, there would be a 
shifting of workers from farms to industry. 
Thus, it was important to determine 
prospective demand for farm workers in 
1949, the chairman stated. 


Newfoundland, Source of Supply: 
During the discussion that followed, Mr. 
Selby Parsons, who represented Newfound- 
land, stated that “at the present moment, 
there might be as many as 2,000 men (in 
Newfoundland) who might be interested in 
farm work in Canada.” With regard to 
girls for domestic work, Mr. Parsons said 
that if wages were satisfactory, “perhaps 
500 to 1,000 girls might be found for 
Canada.’ However, as there were few 
farms in Newfoundland, many of these men 
and girls, while probably good workers, were 
inexperienced in farm work. 


Transportation Cost Shared: Concerning 
the movement of workers from Eastern 
Canada to assist with the harvests on the 
Prairies, and vice versa, it was pointed out 
that costs of transportation were shared 
by the Dominion and the receiving province. 


Trans-Border Movement: Representa- 
tives from the United States Employment 
Service, Messrs. Fessenden and Bresnahan, 
referred to difficulties that had occurred in 
the trans-border movement of workers from 
Canada in 1948, but hoped that these could 
be corrected and thus facilitate the transfer 
of Canadians to assist in potato and grain 
harvesting in 1949. Mr. Bresnahan asserted 
that the Canadian potato workers in Maine 
brought back to Canada earnings of 
$1,100,000 in United States funds in 1948. 

The discussion on the international 
exchange of workers included tobacco 
workers from the United States to Ontario ; 
sugar beet workers to Montana; pea-viners 
to Maine; potato pickers to Maine and 
North Dakota; combines and crews to the 
Western States and maple sugar workers 
to the northeastern States. In most 
respects the administrative machinery was 
considered to be satisfactory and it was 
decided to continue it. 


Revision of Border Regulations: Repre- 
sentatives of both countries met as a sub- 
committee of the Conference and revised 
the regulations with respect to the move- 
ment of potato workers from, Canada to 
Maine. The revisions, which were subse- 
quently approved by the Conference, stipu- 
lated: (1) that the NES provide a senior 
Supervisor and a representative at all US. 
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points of entry for potato workers; (2) that 
the US officials inform Canadian officials 
as early as possible their minimum require- 
ments, so as to facilitate recruitment of 
workers; (3) that American employers 
provide adequate transportation for workers 
from border points to places of employ- 
ment; (4) that American employers estab- 
lish a fund to provide housing and food 
for Canadians who were properly recruited, 
but were not immediately taken to places 
of employment; (5) that American Employ- 
ment Service officials would contact the 
employer groups as to the advisability of pro- 
vinding State liability insurance for Cana- 
dian workers in transit; (6) that deductions 
made by American employers from bond- 
covered Canadian workers in 1948, be 
returned to the workers; (7) that NES 
assume responsibility for non-recruited 
Canadian workers; (8) that recruitment 
would, if possible, be restricted to males 
from rural areas, except where females were 
members of a family group; (9) that a 
meeting of Canadian officials, Maine 
employment officers and USES representa- 
tives be held early in the Spring of 1949 
to determine the maximum number of 
workers to be allowed through each port 
daily, ete. 


Immigration: It was agreed that the 
Dutch workers who were brought to Canada 
last year were satisfactory, but there was 
considerable criticism of the methods of 
handling these workers. The following 
resolution was approved :— 


Whereas all the provinces of Canada have 
entered into agreements with the Dominion 
Department of Labour to provide people for 
agriculture from all possible sources both in 
and outside of Canada, and 

Whereas under these agreements some 
provinces are accepting and placing Polish 
veterans and displaced persons on farms and 
in farm homes, and 

Whereas it is to the interest of all con- 
cerned and essential to the provinces involved 
that the number of agricultural workers 
brought to the provinces from abroad be 
determined and limited to the number that 
can be properly absorbed, and 

Whereas agricultural workers and immi- 
grants are being brought to Canada and 
placed on farms: in the provinces by a 
number of agencies which do not provide the 
provinces with particulars of the applica- 
tions received from farmers nor the workers 
who arrive, which leads to certain confusion 
and even duplication, 

Now therefore be it resolved that this 
Conference urge the Federal and the Provin- 
cial Governments to designate the Dominion- 
Provincial Farm Labour Service as the 
authority to be responsible for the securing 
and placement of agricultural workers, to the 
end that confusion and duplication may be 
removed and all such workers placed in satis- 
factory employment leading to their becoming 
desirable citizens the sooner. 


The discussion concerning the admission 
of more displaced persons indicated that 
more family groups, rather than single 
persons, should be admitted, provided 
adequate housing facilities on farms could 
be assured. It was decided to send a letter 
to Canadian farmers asking them to state 
their labour requirements for 1949. 

It was revealed that the Federal Depart- 
ment of Labour had an office in London, 
England, and that it might be possible to 
clear orders there for special types of 
workers from Great Britain. 

It was decided to ask Department of 
Labour officials in England to report on the 
availability of suitable Polish veterans for 
farm employment in Canada. 


Land Settlement Plans 


The land settlement program set up in 
Nova Scotia for Polish veterans already in 
Canada was outlined to the Conference. It 
provides for loans up to two-thirds of the 
purchase price of land and fifty per cent 
of the purchase price of stock and equip- 
ment at three and one-half per cent in- 


RECENT LABOUR 
LEGISLATION IN INDIA 


terest; loans to be paid on the amortization 
plan over a period of 25 years. 

The chairman stated that the Veterans’ 
Land Act Administration of the Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs had agreed to 
co-operate with the Department of Labour 
and the provincial governments in assisting 
in the settlement of Polish veterans who 
were able to qualify under the regulations. 

Following a lengthy discussion, the Con- 
ference decided not to attempt any esti- 
mate of farm labour requirements for 1949 
until the provincial officials had completed 
studies in their respective regions. It was 
agreed that the results of these studies 
would be communicated to the Department 
of Labour at Ottawa, as the centralizing 
agency. 

The Conference was in agreement that 
efforts should be made “to obtain greater 
stabilization of farm labour.” Better 
housing and better working conditions were 
held to be important contributing factors in 
achieving this end, and it was asserted that 
the Dominion and Provincial governments 
should do everything possible “to bring this 
matter to the attention of agricultural 
associates and farmers generally.” 


Considerable progress has been made in India recently in 
regard to labour legislation. Compulsory union recogmtion, 
wmproved conciliation procedures, the establishment of an 
employment service, social insurance, minimum wages, and 
better factories and mines standards have all been provided 
for. An interesting aspect of the Government’s approach to 
labour matters is its use of tripartite machinery such as 1s 
employed by the International Labour Organization. 


Legislative proposals of the Government 
of India, including a five-year program of 
legislation, as considered by the Eighth 
Labour Conference of India in 1947, and 
the constitutional powers of the Central and 
Provincial Legislatures in relation to labour 
were described in the Lasour Gazertr for 
November, 1947 (p. 1688). 

Considerable progress was made in 1947 
and 1948 in carrying out the Government’s 
program of labour legislation. A summary 
of recent developments is given below. 

Among the more important measures 
passed in 1947 were the Acts relating to 
the investigation and settlement of indus- 
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trial disputes—the Industrial Disputes Act 
and the Indian Trade Unions (Amendment) 
Act. 

The Industrial Disputes Act, which came 
into force on April 1, 1947, contains certain 
significant modifications of the Trade Dis- 
putes Act, 1929, which were found necessary 
in the light of experience gained during the 
war years. In addition to Boards of Con- 
ciliation and Courts of Inquiry, provision is 
made for the setting up of Works Com- 
mittees and Industrial Tribunals. Works 
Committees, which are to be equally repre- 
sentative of employers and workers, are to 
be established in industrial establishments 
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employing 100 or more workers. The Act 
makes conciliation compulsory in all dis- 
putes in public utility services and optional 
in other cases. The Government has power 
to refer any dispute to an Industrial 
Tribunal for adjudication and to enforce its 
award for a period not exceeding one year. 
Strikes and lockouts are prohibited during 
conciliation and adjudication proceedings. 
Conciliation machinery under this Act is 
being built up gradually. 

Although previously the Indian Trade 
Unions Act, 1926, provided for the registra- 
tion of trade unions, it placed no obligation 
on the employer to recognize any registered 
trade union. By the amending Act, it is 
now made obligatory on employers to 
recognize representative unions of their 
employees by order of a labour court, pro- 
vided specified conditions are satisfied. It 
defines certain acts as unfair practices on the 
part of recognized unions and of employers, 
and prescribes penalties for these Acts. 

The Government of India is implementing 
the Industrial Truce resolution which was 
adopted at the Industries Conference in 
New Delhi in December, 1947, at which 
management, labour and Government were 
represented. The resolution called upon 
labour and management to maintain indus- 
trial peace and to avert strikes, lockouts and 
slowing down of production for a period of 
three years. Tripartite central, regional and 
unit committees are being set up to give 
effect to the resolution. 

An Employment Service has been set up, 
consisting of a network of employment 
exchanges where records of workers are 
maintained. In building up this service an 
effort has been made to adopt the technique 
of the United States and the United 
Kingdom. To carry on its work and secure 
the right man for the job, the Employment 
Service will undertake technical and voca- 
tional training of workers. 

A Minimum Wages Act, the first step 
towards wage regulation, was passed by the 
Indian Parliament on February 9, 1948. 
The Factories and Mines Act were revised 
to bring them into line with similar 
measures in more highly developed indus- 
trial countries. Provision was made for 
canteens, holidays with pay, and in mines 
for pithead baths. Welfare schemes have 
been promoted in certain industries, such as 
coal and mica. 

From January 15, 1948, the Payment of. 
Wages Act, 1936, which ensures regular pay- 
ment of all remuneration to workers was 
extended to cover workers in coal mines. 

Also enacted in 1948 was the Dock 
Workers (Regulation of Employment) Act 
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which provides for the registration of dock 
workers so as to remove the evils of casual 
employment, and for the regulation of their 
wages, hours and other working conditions. 

The Government is also turning its atten- 
tion to the agricultural worker. After 
consultation with the Provincial Govern- 
ments, a questionnaire has been prepared, 
and the International Labour Office has 
been asked to undertake a special study of 
the conditions of agricultural labour. The 
new Minimum Wages Act provides for 
wage regulation in agriculture. 

In order to improve the unsatisfactory 
conditions obtaining with respect to planta- 
tion labour. a tripartite Industrial Com- 
mittee on Plantations has been set up. A 
wage census has been taken and a health 
survey made, which will serve as a basis 
for further progress. The Government of 
Madras extended the provisions of the 
Payment of Wages Act to plantations with 
effect from April, 1947. 

In the field of social security, the 
Employees’ State Insurance Act received 
the assent of the Governor General on 
April 19, 1948. It is the first measure of 
its kind in Asia. The Act applies only to 
factory workers and provides for the estab- 
lishment of a system of compulsory insur- 
ance against sickness, maternity and acci- 
dents. The Act is, in effect, a “pilot 
measure’, intended to test what can be done 
and it is hoped that other classes of workers 
can be brought within its scope. 

With a view to promoting the welfare and 
raising the standard of living of coal-miners, 
the Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund Act 
was passed in 1947. It provides for the 
establishment of a Coal Mines Labour 
Housing and General Welfare Fund by the 
levy of an excise duty on all coal and coke 
despatched from collieries in India. . An 
advisory committee to administer the Fund 
has been set up. Welfare activities for 
which the Fund is constituted include 
housing, provision of medical facilities, 
maternal and child welfare, public health. 
water supply, sanitation, canteens and 
education. 

The Coal Mines Provident Fund and 
Bonus Schemes Act, 1948, provides for the 
introduction of a compulsory Provident 
Fund and Bonus Scheme for persons 
employed in coal mines. The Act is the 
outcome of recommendations of a Board of 
Conciliation which was appointed by the 
Government of India in February, 1947, to 
promote a settlement of industrial disputes 
in collieries in the Provinces of Bengal and 
Bihar. 


The Provident Fund Scheme, the first of 
its kind to be instituted in India, will ensure 
provision for old age for about 250,000 coal 
miners. The scheme applies to all colliery 
workers who are under 55 and whose basic 
monthly salary is not over 300 rupees. Each 
worker will contribute roughly one anna per 
rupee of his basic wage and the employer 
an equal amount. A worker will be entitled 
to get back the full sum to his credit when 
he retires after the age of 55. Payment in 
case of invalidity or death is provided for. 
There will be a central fund for all collieries. 
In order to meet the cost of administering 
the scheme, provision has been made for the 
levy of an administrative charge payable by 
employers. Contributions will be collected 
through a stamp system. 

A Coal Mines Bonus Scheme framed 
under the above Act has been made applic- 
able to all coal mines in West Bengal, 
Bihar, Central Provinces, Berar and Orissa. 
The scheme prescribes a period of atten- 
dance as a condition for qualifying for a 
bonus which every employee in a coal mine 
in the above areas is entitled to receive. 
The amount of bonus payable to different 
categories of workers is set out. The 
amount payable for any period or quarter 
after June 30, 1948, will be one-third of 
basic earnings for such period. 

The Government is contemplating a large- 
scale housing scheme to provide a million 
homes throughout the country. In the case 
of coal miners, a scheme for the construc- 
tion of 50,000 houses in about five years has 
already been undertaken. 

The ‘Minister of Labour in a speech made 
at New Delhi on March 18, 1948, concerning 
the Government’s labour policy and pro- 
gram of labour legislation stated :— 

Our rate of progress has not pleased 
everybody. ... Much remains to be done 


as will be clear from the five-year program 
which was prepared in 1946-47.... We 


are prepared to consider any practical. 


steps for the betterment of the worker. 
We are pinning our faith in the tripartite 


machinery in India and the tripartite 


machinery of the ILO to achieve our 
objective. 


A more detailed summary of some of the 
legislation noted above follows:— 


Minimum Wages 


The Minimum Wages Act which received 
the assent of the Governor General on 
March 15, 1948, provides for the fixing of 
minimum rates of wages for workers in a 
number of scheduled employments including 
agriculture in all the Provinces of India. 
The Act requires the Central or the Pro- 
vincial Government, as appropriate, to fix 
within two years minimum rates of wages 


for workers in carpet-making or shawl- 
weaving, rice or flour milling, tobacco 
manufacture, plantations, oil mills, road 
construction, building, stone breaking, mica 
mining, public motor transport, tanneries, 
leather manufacture and employment under 
any local authority, unless, in respect of 
any scheduled employment, less than 1,000 
persons are employed in the entire prov- 
ince. Minimum rates for agricultural 
workers are to be fixed within three years. 
Other classes of employment may be added 
to those now covered. At least once every 
five years, the appropriate Government is 
obliged to review the rates fixed and revise 
them, if necessary. 

The appropriate Government may fix time 
rates, piece rates, guaranteed rates and 
overtime rates. Different rates may be 
fixed for (a) different scheduled employ- 
ments; (b) different classes of work in the 
same employment; (c) adults, adolescents, 
children and apprentices; (d) different local- 
ities. In regard to any employment for 
which minimum rates have been fixed under 
the Act, the appropriate Government may 
also prescribe the number of hours con- 
stituting a normal work-day, and provide for 
a weekly rest-day and for the payment for 
work on a rest-day at a rate not less than 
the overtime rate. 

Before initial minima are set, the appro- 
priate Government is required to appoint 
a committee and, where necessary, regional 
subcommittees, to inquire into wages, or to 
publish its proposals for the information of 
persons likely to be affected, and take their 
views into consideration. Unless otherwise 
provided, minimum rates are to come into 
force three months after notification in the 
official gazette. Before revision of rates, 
the appropriate Government is to be 
advised by as many advisory committees 
and subcommittees as it considers necessary 
to inquire into prevailing conditions. 

Each Provincial Government is to appoint 
an Advisory Board to act in a general 
advisory capacity and to co-ordinate the 
work of committees appointed in connec- 
tion with the fixing and revision of 
minimum rates. Further, a Central Advisory 
Board is to be appointed by the Central 
Government to advise the Central and 
Provincial Governments and to co-ordinate 
the work of Provincial Advisory Boards. 

Committees and Advisory Boards are to 
be equally representative of employers 
and workers in the scheduled employments 
and are also to include independent 
members not exceeding one-third of the 
total membership. In each case, one of the 
independent members is to be appointed 
chairman. 
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For the local administration of the Act. 
inspectors with specified powers of entry 
and examination are to be appointed. Pay- 
ment of wages below the minimum rate is 
punishable with a term of imprisonment not 
exceeding six months, or with a fine which 
may amount to 500 rupees, or with both. 
Employers who fail to maintain records and 
registers, as required by the Act, are liable 
to a fine which may extend to 500 rupees. 


Factories 


Speaking in the Dominion Parliament on 
the main changes made by the Factories 
Act. 1948, which consolidates and amends 
the Factories Act, 1934, the Minister of 
Labour stated :— 

We have tried to implement as many of 
the provisions of the ILO Code of Indus- 
trial Hygiene as are practicable under 
Indian conditions. The provisions relating 
to periodical medical examination of young 
persons and the submission of plans of 
factory buildings are also from ILO Con- 
ventions. We have also freely drawn upon 
the British Factories Act, 1937, one of the 
most comprehensive pieces of legislation on 
this subject. 


The Act which was passed on August 28, 
1948, and will come into force on April 1, 
1949, extends to all the Provinces of the 
Dominion and to States acceding to the 
Centre in respect of labour legislation. 

The revision represents a complete over- 
hauling of the Act, particularly as regards 
health, safety and welfare of workers, and a 
widening of its scope so that the number of 
workplaces covered is likely to be trebled. 
The distinction between “seasonal” and 
“non-seasonal” factories is removed so that 
basic provisions will be applicable to all 
factories whether such factory works for a 
part of a year or a whole year. The new 
Act raises the minimum age for employ- 
ment from 12 to 14 years and reduces the 
working hours of young persons under 15 
from 5 to 423 in a day, and the Provincial 
Governments are empowered to prescribe a 
higher minimum age for employment in 
hazardous undertakings. In order to estab- 
lish uniform standards in all the provinces, 
minimum requirements regarding health, 
safety and welfare are now clearly pre- 
scribed in the Act and the responsibility for 
observance laid on the occupier of the 
factory. Formerly, the Act was very general 
in character and certain precautions were 
either left to the rule-making powers of the 
Provincial Governments or carried out at 
the instance of the Inspector, resulting in 
varying standards in different factories and 
in different parts of the country. 

As regards the extended scope of the Act, 
“factory” is now defined to include all estab- 
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lishments employing 10 or more workers 
where power is used, and 20 or more workers 
in other cases. Formerly, the Act applied 
only to establishments using power and 
employing 20 or more persons. Provision is 
made for Provincial Governments to extend: 
health, safety and welfare provisions to any 
premises where a manufacturing process is 
carried on, with or without the aid of power, 
irrespective of the number employed, except 
where the work is done by the worker solely 
with the aid of his family. 

A system of licensing and registering 
existing factories has been introduced. 
Another new provision stipulates that before 
a new factory is constructed or alterations 
made to an existing one, plans and specifica- 
tions should be approved by the factory 
inspectorate. In case of new factories, a 
minimum standard of 500 cubic feet of space 
per worker is required. 

As regards hours of work, the new Act 
fixes a maximum for adult workers, male 
and female, of 48 a week and nine a day, 
and provides that the work-periods of adult 
workers, including rest-periods, must not 
spread over more than 103 hours. Previous 
maxima in “seasonal” factories of 50 and 10 
hours, respectively, with a maximum dura- 
tion of employment in a day of 113 hours, 
are now removed. No extension beyond the 
daily limit of nine hours is permitted for — 
women workers. Provincial Governments 
may not permit the total number of hours 
worked in any one day to exceed 10, nor 
the total amount of overtime worked to 
exceed 50 hours in any one quarter. The 
Act provides for overtime payment at twice 
the ordinary rate for all hours worked in 
excess of nine a day or 48 a week. 

New sections which, if properly enforced, 
will result in a uniform higher standard in 
all factories relate to the guarding of new 
machinery, hoists and lifts, cranes and other 
lifting machinery, pressure plant, dangerous 
fumes, explosive or inflammable gases, venti- 
lation, temperature, drinking water, washing 
facilities, lunch and rest rooms, sanitation, 
toilet accommodation, and storing and 
drying clothing. The obligation relating to 
the guarding of machinery is imposed not 
only on the factory owner but on the manu- 
facturer and his selling agents. 

Provision is made for seats so that in 
every factory where workers are obliged to 
stand while working they may rest when- 
ever they get an opportunity. Where 
workers can work efficiently in a sitting 
position, seats must be provided. 

Embodied in the Act is a 1947 amend- 
ment providing for the setting up of 
canteens. Provincial Governments are 


empowered to require employers with more 
than 250 workers to set up and maintain 
an adequate canteen for the use of the 
workers, and where 500 or more workers are 
employed, the factory owner may be 
required to appoint a suitable welfare 
officer. The new Act also requires the 
provision of a créche in all factories in 
which more than 50 women are normally 
employed. 

The number of holidays with pay granted 
to factory workers has been increased from 
10 days per year, or if a child 14 days, 
to one day’s holiday for every 20 days of 
work performed during the previous 12 
months, if an adult, subject to a minimum 
of 10 days, and one day for every 15 days 
of work in the case of a child under 15, 
subject to a minimum of 14 days. 

Provision is made for medical examina- 
tion of young persons not merely before 
initial employment but every year up to 
the age of 18. Workers in certain dangerous 
trades are to be medically examined 
periodically. 

New provisions require factory owners and 
medical doctors to report diseases treated 
and accidents causing death or serious 
injury. Certifying surgeons are authorized 
to exercise medical supervision in any 
factory where a disease has occurred or is 
suspected. Power is also given to take for 
analysis samples of any substance used in 
the manufacturing process if its use is con- 
trary to the Act or is likely to lead to 
injury or disease. 

Penalty clauses now provide for imprison- 
ment up to three months for a first offence 
and six months for subsequent offences, as 
well as for fines for contravention of the 
Act. 

Provincial Governments are given power 
to exempt certain categories of factories 
from the Act. It is stated that this provi- 
sion was included with a view to allowing 
the Provincial Governments time to set up 
the proper machinery for inspection and 
because of the difficulty in obtaining tech- 
nical personnel for the inspectorate. 


Social Insurance 


The Employees’ State Insurance Act, 
certain sections of which came into force in 
all the Provinces of India on September 1, 
1948, will provide benefits in the form of 
periodical payments to insured persons for 
sickness, maternity and disablement result- 
ing from employment injury, periodical 
benefits to dependants in fatal accidents, 
and medical treatment. The grant of 
medical benefits may be extended to the 
families of insured persons at the discretion 


of the appropriate Government. The 
scheme applies to all factories, other than 
seasonal, which normally employ 20 or more 
persons. All factory employees whose 
remuneration does not exceed 400 rupees a 
month are to be liable for insurance. It is 
hoped that the scheme will cover over two 
million workers initially and that its scope 
may be extended later. 

The scheme is to be financed from con- 
tributions levied on insured persons and 
their employers. Workers’ contributions are 
to be deducted by employers from wages. 
Workers whose average wage is less than 1 
rupee a day are exempt from contributions. 

Insured workers are classified in eight 
groups according to the amount of their 
average daily wage, with Group 1 compris- 
ing workers earning less than 1 rupee and 
Group 8 those earning 8 rupees or more. 
Workers’ weekly contributions range from 
2 annas in Group 2 to 1 rupee 4 annas in 
Group 8; and employers’ contributions from 
7 annas in Groups 1 and 2 to 2 rupees 8 
annas in Group 8. 

The rates for sickness, disablement and 
dependants’ benefit are assessed on the basis 
of an assumed average daily wage varying 
from 14 annas for insured persons in Group 
1 to 10 rupees for those in Group 8, and 
the rates vary proportionately with the sum 
of the assumed average daily wages in a 
prescribed period and the number of weeks 
during which the insured person was avail- 
able for employment or during which 
contributions were paid. 

For sickness and maternity benefit, the 
contribution period consists of 26 consecu- 
tive weeks or six consecutive months, during 
which time weekly contributions are pay- 
able for at least two-thirds of the number of 
weeks that the insured person was available 
for employment, subject to a minimum of 12 
contributions. In return for such contribu- 
tions, the worker is entitled to benefits in a 
subsequent period of six months known as 
the benefit period. Sickness benefit is pay- 
able for not more than eight weeks in a 
year. Disablement and dependants’ benefits 
at weekly rates prescribed in the Act are 
payable in lieu of compensation under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. Disable- 
ment benefits are payable. while disability 
lasts or for life in the case of permanent 
disablement, and in fatal cases a widow or 
other dependants may receive a proportion 
of the full rate of benefit for life or until 
re-marriage. Proportionate benefits are also 
payable for children under 15 years, or 18 
if the child continues its education. 

To qualify for maternity benefit, insured 
women must fulfil contribution conditions 
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similar to those prescribed for sickness 
benefit, and must have paid at least one 
contribution between the 35th and 40th 
week before the week in which confinement 


took place. Maternity benefit is payable at’ 


the rate of 12 annas a day during a period 
of 12 weeks of which not more than six may 
precede the confinement. 

Provincial Governments are expected to 
contribute about one-third of the cost of 
providing medical treatment. The Centra] 
Government will pay two-thirds of admin- 
istrative expenses of the scheme for the first 
five years. 

To administer the Act, an Employees’ 
State Insurance Corporation of 31 members 
was set up by the Central Government on 
October 1, 1948. It includes the Minister 
of Labour in the Central Government as 


Chairman. the Minister of Health in the 
Central Government as Vice-chairman, 
officials of the Central Government, and 
representatives of Provincial Governments, 
employers’ and workers’ organizations and 
the medical profession. The Central Gov- 
ernment is empowered to appoint a number 
of officers of the Corporation, including a 
Director-General of Employees’ State Insur- 
ance, an Insurance Commissioner and a 
‘Medical Commissioner. A Director-General 
of Employees’ State Insurance has already 
been appointed. 

The Corporation may promote measures 
for the improvement of the health and 
welfare of insured persons and for the 
rehabilitation and re-employment of the 
disabled or injured. 





This section covers proceedings under two federal statutes, the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act and the Conciliation and Labour Act. involving the administrative 
Services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada Labour Relations Board and the Industria] 


Relations Branch of the Department. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
AND CONCILIATION 


January was featured by the settlement of a lengthy 
dispute affecting pilots employed by Trans-Canada Air 
Lines and the continuance of harmonious relations in 
industry generally. 


Introduction 


Labour relations in the industrial field 
coming under the jurisdiction of the federal 
Department of Labour continued to be 
harmonious throughout the month of 
January, 1949. 

* * * 

Considerable interest attached to the 
settlement, reported at the end of the 
month, of a long-standing dispute between 
Trans-Canada Air Lines and the Canadian 
Air Line Pilots’ Association. The dispute 
was first brought to the attention of the 
Minister of Labour in mid-November, 1947, 
and a Conciliation Officer was appointed at 
that time. There were five issues then in 
dispute, the most contentious of which was 
a demand by the Association for an in- 
crease of 20 per cent in the salaries of 
all captains and first officers, which was 
enlarged on December a2; VIGAT.. to va 
demand for a 30 per cent increase because 
of further increases in the cost of living. 
The counter-proposal of the Company in- 
cluded an offer of an increase of $30 per 
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month for captains but none for First 
Officers. 

A compromise suggested by the Concilia- 
tion Officer was accepted by the Pilots’ 
Association but rejected by Trans-Canada 
Air Lines, and on January 16, 1948, the 
Minister of Labour established a Concilia- 
tion Board under the chairmanship of Hon. 
Mr. Justice J. E. Adamson, of Winnipeg, 
which investigated the dispute and reported 
on August 4, 1948 (L.G., Oct., 1948, p. 1104). 
The majority report of the Conciliation 
Board recommended acceptance of the 
Company’s offer of an increase of $30 per 
month for all Captains; an additional $100 
per month for Captains Operating four- 
engine “North Star” aircraft ; and the 
creation of a new classification of “Reserve 
Captain”, comprising a group of senior 
First Officers, to receive $400 per month, or 
$30 above the top of the existing salary 
range for First Officers. The recommenda- 
tions of the Conciliation Board were accept- 
able to Trans-Canada Air Lines but were 


rejected by the Pilots’ Association. Further 
negotiations then took place from time to 
time. 

Full details of the terms of settlement of 
the dispute were not available when the 
Lasour GAZETTE went to press, but it was 
reported in brief that they included an 
increase of $30 per month for Captains of 
D.C. 3 aircraft, increases of $30 per month 
for First Officers, including those in trans- 
Atlantic service, and the payment of a 
differential of $100 per month to Captains 
of D.C. 4 aircraft over and above the 
salaries of D.C. 3 Captains. Previously, the 
salary scale for Captains operating D.C. 3 
aircraft ranged from a starting rate of $420 
per month up to $720 per month after 
thirty months’ service (with $50 per month 
additional for mountain operations) while 
First Officers of such aircraft received from 
$270 per month up to $370 per month after 
twelve months’ service. 

* * * 


Among proceedings before the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, the most note- 
worthy case was the granting of an applica- 
tion for certification made by the Federa- 
tion of Telephone Workers of British 
Columbia in respect of all plant, traffic and 
clerical employees of the British Columbia 
Telephone Company. Some 3,600 workers 
were covered in the bargaining unit, which 
excluded persons employed in a managerial, 
confidential or professional capacity. Earlier, 
the Canada Labour Relations Board had 
satisfied itself that it had jurisdiction over 
the operations of the Company in view of 
the fact that it had been declared by 
Parliament to be a work for the general 
advantage of Canada. 

* * * 


During the month the Conciliation Board 
under the chairmanship of Hon. Mr. Justice 
J. O. Wilson, of Vancouver, resumed hear- 
ings in Montreal in connection with the 


dispute between the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union and various shipowners operating 


- deepsea dry cargo vessels on the East and 


West Coasts (L.G., Dec., 1948, p. 1413, et 
seq.). The same Conciliation Board was 
scheduled to proceed with hearings in the 
dispute between Canadian National Steam- 
ships and Canadian Pacific Steamships and 
the Canadian Seamen’s Union, as represent- 
ing unlicensed personnel employed on the 
companies’ passenger vessels operating from 
East Coast ports (L.G.. Feb.. 1949, p. 173). 


Conciliation Proceedings Under the Wartime 
Lahour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003 


The following is the final statement of all 
conciliation proceedings under the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
covering the period March 20, 1944 to 
August 31, 1948. During this period, it 
will be recalled, the Dominion authorities 
and the majority of the provincial authori- 
ties, entered into arrangements whereby the 
Dominion Minister of Labour provided 
conciliation services at the request of the 
provincial Ministers of Labour. 

It will also be recalled that the wartime 
Regulations were revoked except as to 
matters pending on the coming into force 
of the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act on September 1 of last 
year. 

Disputes submitted to Conciliation 
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Settled by Conciliation Officers. 231 

Settled by Conciliation Boards. 186 
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Disputes not adjusted by conciliation 
procedures, or which were referred 
back to provincial authorities who 
resumed jurisdiction in April and 


IVE ay LOA Tiles cares San alas hace iateaes 107 
Strikes taking place following reports 
of Conciliation: Boards. 002.2%... 12, 


The following statement concerns the scope and administration of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and the Conciliation and Labour Act. 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and 
under the Conciliation and Labour Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The 
Branch also acts as the administrativ ~rm 
of the Canada Labour Relations Board ler 
the former Act. 

The Industrial Relations and Die wttes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, which had been in force from 1907 
sees by the wartime Regulations 
in i 


Proceedings begun under the wartime 
Regulations are continued in so far as the 
services involved in such proceedings are 
authorized under the new Act. Likewise, 
decisions, orders and certifications given by 
the Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the new Act. 


The Act applies to industries within 
Dominion jurisdiction, Le., navigation, 
shipping, interprovincial railways, canals, 


telegraphs. interprovincial and international 
steamship lines and ferries, aerodromes and 
air transportation, radio_ broadcasting 
stations, and works declared by Parliament 
to be for the general advantage of Canada 
or two or more of its provinces. Addi- 
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tionally, the Act provides that provincial 
authorities, if they so desire, may enact 
similar legislation for application to indus- 
tries within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with the 
Dominion Government for the administration 
of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of Concilia- 
tion Officers, Conciliation Boards, Industrial 
Inquiry Commissions, for the consideration 
of complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and of applications for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board to admin- 
ister provisions concerning the certification 
of bargaining agents, the writing of provi- 
sions—for incorporation into collective agree- 
ments—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements, and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the Minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour. Ottawa. 

Conciliation services are also provided by 
the Industrial Relations Branch under the 


provisions of the Conciliation and Labour 
Act. This statute empowers the Minister of 
Labour to inquire into the causes and cir- 
cumstances of a dispute, to take such steps 
as seem expedient for the purpose of bringing 
the parties together, and to appoint a con- 
ciliator or arbitrator when requested by the 
parties concerned. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act are reported 
below under two headings: (1) Certification 
and other Proceedings before the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and (2) Concilia- 
tion and other Proceedings before the Min- 
ister of Labour. From time to time, as 
required, a third article under this section 
will cover Conciliation Proceedings under the 
Conciliation and Labour Act. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal. and 
Fredericton. The territory of the officer 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 
Columbia and Alberta; an officer stationed 
in Winnipeg covers the provinces of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; two officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; two 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec and the officer resident 
in Fredericton, represents the Department in 
the Maritime Provinces. The headquarters 
of the Industrial Relations Branch and the 
Director of Industrial Relations and staff 
are situated in Ottawa, 


Certification and Other Proceedings 
Before the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during the month of January. 
During the month, the Board received five 
applications for certification, held three 
hearings, issued three certificates designating 
bargaining agents, ordered a representation 
vote, rejected four applications for certifica- 
tion and allowed the withdrawal of three 
applications. 


Applications for Certification 
Granted 


1. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees for a unit of employees 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
comprising clerical employees in the General 
Office, Angus Shops Stores, Montreal, P.Q., 
in the occupational classifications of clerk, 
stenographer, typist and office boy. The 
chief clerk and the assistant chief clerk were 
excluded from the bargaining unit. 


2. Federation of Telephone Workers of 
British Columbia for a unit of some 3,600 
employees of the British Columbia Tele- 
phone Company, comprising various occupa- 
tional classifications. Employees in the 
managerial, professional, confidential and 
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supervisory categories were excluded from 
the bargaining unit. 

3. International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers’ of 
America, Local 119, for a unit of employees 
of the Biggar Brothers Freight Lines, 
Winnipeg, ‘Man., comprising freight line 
drivers. 


Representation Vote 
Ordered 


Canadian Seamen’s Union and Maritime 
Towing and Salvage Limited, Halifax, NS. 
(L.G., Dec., 1948, p. 1411). Following an 
investigation of the application and a public 
hearing, the Board ordered a representation 
vote among the unlicensed personne! aboard 
the vessels Banscot, Bansturdy, Bansun, 
Bansaga, Banswift, Banstar, Banspray II 
and Foundation Wallace of the Maritime 
Towing and Salvage Limited, Halifax, NS. 
(Returning Officer: H. R. Pettigrove.) 


Applications for Certification 
Rejected 

1. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers’ Union (Local 106, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 


Warehousemen and Helpers’ of America) 
and Maislin Brothers, Montreal, P.Q. (L.G., 
Oct., 1948, p. 1103). Following an investi- 
gation of the application, a public hearing 
and a representation vote, the Board 
rejected the application for the reason that 
it was not supported by a majority of the 
employees affected. 


2. United Fishermen and Allied Workers’ 
Union (TLC) and Western Whaling Cor- 
poration, Vancouver, B.C. (L.G., Dec., 1948, 
p. 1411). Following an investigation of the 
application, the Board rejected the applica- 
tion for the reason that the personnel 
affected were no longer employed at the 
date of the application. 


3. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen & 
Helpers’ Union and General Truck Drivers’ 
Union (Locals 106 and 938, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America) 
and Taggart Service Limited. Ottawa, 
Ontario (L.G., Jan., 1949, p. 45). Following 
an investigation of the application, dated 
November 5, 1948, and a public hearing, the 
Board rejected the application. 


4. Brotherhood of Railway & Steamship 
Clerks. Freight Handlers, Express & Station 
Employees and National Harbours Board, 
Quebec, P.Q. (L.G., Feb., 1949, p. 172). 
Following an investigation of the applica- 
tion and a public hearing the Board rejected 
the application. Reasons for Judgment will 
be issued at a later date. 


Applications for Certification 
Withdrawn 


1. Montreal Harbour Staff Employees’ 
Association and National Harbours Board, 
Montreal, P.Q., (L.G., Dec., 1948, p. 1411). 
On the request of the President of the 
Association, the application was withdrawn. 

2. Association of Marine Employees of 
Canadian Dredge and Dock Company 
Limited, and Canadian Dredge & Dock 
Company, Limited, Toronto, Ontario (L.G., 


Feb., 1949, p. 172. On the request of the 
Chairman of the Association, the applica- 
tion was withdrawn. 


3. Canadian Seamen’s Union and Founda- 
tion Maritime Limited, Halifax. N'S., and 
Moran Towing and Transportation Com- 
pany, New York. N.Y. (L.G., Feb., 1949, 
p. 172). On the request of the Vice- 
President of the Union, the application 
was withdrawn. 


Applications for Certification Received 
During the Month of January, 1949 


1. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
for employees of McArthur & Son Trans- 
port Limited, Brandon, Manitoba. (In- 
vestigating Officer: R. H. Hooper.) 


2. Marine Checkers & Weighers’ Asso- 
ciation (Local 506, International Long- 
shoremen’s & Warehousemen’s Union) for 
freight checkers discharging and/or loading 
from dock and shed to ships operated by 
Union Steamships Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 
(Investigating Officer: G. R. Currie.) 


3. Catholic Union of Garage Employees 
of the Quebec Railway, Light & Power 
Company, Inc., for garage employees of the 
Quebec Railway, Light & Power Company, 
Inc., Quebec, P.Q. (Investigating Officer: 
L. Pepin.) 


4. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen & 
Helpers’ Union and General Truck Drivers’ 
Union (Locals 106 and 938, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen & Helpers of America), for 
chauffeurs, chauffeurs’ helpers, dockmen and 
mechanics employed by Taggarts Service, 
Limited, Ottawa, Ontario. (Investigating 
Officer: L. Pepin.) 


5. Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of 
America, Local 927, for garage employees 
of Quebec Railway, Light & Power Com- 
pany, Inc., Quebec, P.Q. (Investigating 
Officer: L. Pepin.) 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


Before the Minister of Labour 


Appointment of 
Conciliation Officer 


On January 22, 1949, the Minister of 
Labour appointed G. R. Currie, Vancouver, 


B.C., a Conciliation Officer under Section 16: 


of the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act to deal with a dispute 
between S. H. Rich, of Vancouver, a coal 
contractor for the Canadian Pacific Railway 


Company, and the Brotherhood of Main- 
tenance-of-Way Employees (AFL-TLC). 


Agreement Facilitated by 
Conciliation Officer 

On January 7, 1949, the Minister of 
Labour received a report from R. H. 
Hooper, Conciliation Officer, indicating the 
settlement of matters in dispute between 
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Northwest Airlines, Inc.. and the Brother- 
hood of Railway & Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express & Station 
Employees (AFL-TLC), representing trans- 
portation agents employed by the Company 
-at Edmonton, Alta. (L.G., Jan., 1949, p. 51.) 


Conciliation Board 
Appointed 


On January 19, 1949, the Minister of 
Labour appointed a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation to deal with a dispute 
between the Quebec Railway, Light & 
Power Company, Quebec, P.Q., and 
employees in its Tramways and Autobus 
Division who are represented by the 
National Catholic Brotherhood of Transport 
Employees of Quebec, Inc. (CCCL). The 
Board was appointed following receipt of 
the report of Liguori Pepin, Conciliation 
Officer (L.G., Feb., 1949, p. 172). Constitu- 
tion of the Board had not been completed 
at the end of the month. 


Conciliation Board Reports 
Received 
On January 25, 1949, the Minister of 


Labour received the report of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation appointed 


to deal with a dispute between the Temis- 
couata Railway Company and its employees 
who are represented by the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees & 
Other Transport Workers (CCL) (L.G., 
Jan., 1949, p. 52). The text of the Board’s 
report is reproduced below. 

On January 25, 1949, the Minister of 
Labour received the report of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation appointed 
to deal with a dispute between the Temis- 
couata Railway Company and its employees 
who are represented by the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen and the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen (L.G., 
Feb., 1949, p. 173). The text of the Board’s 
report is reproduced below. 


Settlement Following 
Board Procedure 


During January, advice was received that 
matters in dispute between Trans-Canada 
Air Lines and its employees who are repre- 
sented by the Canadian Airline Pilots’ 
Association had been settled as a result of 
further negotiations following receipt by the 
parties of the report of the Conciliation 
Board which dealt with the dispute (L.G., 
Oct., 1948, pp. 1104-1121). 


REPORT OF BOARD in dispute between 


Temiscouata Railway Company, 


and 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and Other Trans- 


port Workers (CCL). 


The Hon. Humpurey MItTcHeL,, 
Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 

Sir, 

Pursuant to its appointment your Board 
convened at Ottawa for organization pur- 
poses on December 8, 1948, and held confer- 
ences with representatives of the parties on 
December 9 and 10. 

The Employees were represented by Mr. 
Frank H. Gillespie, General Chairman, and 
the Company by Mr. Charles A. Stewart, 
President and Managing Director. 

After hearing and considering the repre- 
sentations of the parties as submitted, with 
their consent the Board adjourned to meet 
again in Ottawa on January 11, 1949, in 
order that there might be compiled certain 
data requested by the Board, including 
approximate figures covering the financial 
results of the Company’s operations for the 
year 1948. 

The Board again conferred with repre- 
sentatives of the parties on January 11 and 
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On January 25, 1949, the Minister 
of Labour received the report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed to deal with a dispute between 
the Temiscouata Railway Company and 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
(CCL) (iG. -Jan.,; 1949; -p. 52), The 


Board was composed of J. H. Stitt, 
Ottawa, Chairman, George Hodge, Mont- 
real, member representing the employer 


viewpoint, and A. Andras, Ottawa, 
member representing the employee view- 
point. 

The text of the Board’s report is 
reproduced below. 


12 and heard their further representations. 
At this time there were submitted on 
behalf of the Company, statements covering 
the data requested by the Board as 
mentioned together with other additional 


information. These statements may be of 
interest and service to you in your con- 
sideration of the Board’s report, and they 
are attached hereto as Exhibit “A”. 


Following conclusion of hearing on Jan- 
uary 12 the Board decided, again with the 
consent of the parties, that it should defer 
the preparation and submission of its 
report in this case until it had heard the 
submissions in the matter of a dispute 
between the Company and its train service 
classes of employees with which the same 
Board had been appointed to deal, arrange- 
ments being made for the hearing in this 
latter case to be held in Ottawa commenc- 
ing January 19. 

In the present case it was made clear 
to the Board that the only matter it was 
called upon to consider was the claim on 
behalf of the employees for an increase in 
wage rates of 20 cents per hour. 


It was immediately made evident that 
excellent relationships existed between the 
Company and its employees as shown by 
the following extracts from the submission 
made on behalf of the employees:— 


The relationship between the Manage- 
ment of the Temiscouata and the Brother- 
hood has always been a very cordial one. 

There has always been a considerable 
differential between wage rates paid on 
the Temiscouata and on the Canadian 
National Railways. During the past few 
years this differential has widened. On 
the other hand, the duties performed by 
similar classes of workers on both Rail- 
ways are much the same and carry the 
same degree of responsibility. 

The Brotherhood is not asking for a 
wage increase which would equalize Temis- 
couata wage rates with those of the CNR. 
Even if the whole 20-cent increase asked 
for was granted, the resulting wage rates 
would still be considerably below the wage 
rates paid by the CNR. 


An increase in wage rates of 17 cents per 
hour would maintain the same differentials 
between Temiscouata and Canadian 
National wage rates as existed imme- 
diately preceding the making effective on 
March 1, 1948, of an increase of 17 cents 
per hour for practically all classes of 
employees of the principal Canadian 
Railways. 

The representative of the Temiscouata 
Railway frankly stated to the Board that 
except for the most unfortunate financial 
position in which the Company finds itself 
it could readily reach agreement with the 
representatives of its employees in respect 
of their claims for increases in wage rates, 
but maintained that in view of existing and 
prospective conditions, it was altogether 


impossible to assume any increased oper- 
ating costs. In support of this position 
attention was especially drawn to various 
conditions and facts as indicated and con- 
firmed by the statements submitted to the 
Board already referred to as Exhibit “A” of 
this report. 

Some of the more important and pertinent 
features of these statements might be 
summarized as follows:— 


The Capital Structure of the Company, 
pursuant to Acts of Parliament, was recom- 
stituted in 1904 and 1907, and is now repre- 
sented by Consolidated Mortgage Income 
Bonds, carrying voting power, in the amount 
of $2,856,335. It was stated to the Board 
that the authorized Bond Issue included an 
amount to cover unpaid interest at 1907. 
The maturity date of the Bonds is July 1, 
1950. It is further stated that by the Act 
authorizing issue of Bonds all profits and 
earnings of the Railway as ascertained at 
the close of each financial year, after pay- 
ment of current and running expenses and 
other sums properly chargeable to revenue 
and making all necessary provisions for 
repairs and renewals shall be from time to 
time applied in or towards payment of in- 
terest at the rate of 5 per cent for the year, 
but not any arrears for any than past year. 
(See Exhibit “A”, Page 7.) ‘The Board was 
informed that the Company’s reconstituted 
Capital Structure as mentioned in effect 
wiped out the $1,000,000 Capital Stock. 

Over a period of twenty-three years from 
1907 to 1930 inclusive the total interest paid 
on the Company’s Bonds amounted to 202 
per cent, or less than an average of 1 per 
cent per annum, and since 1930 no interest 
whatever has been paid. (See Exhibit “A”, 
Pages 7 and 21.) 

The approximate Income Accounts for 1948 
show a deficit of $218.02 as a result of the 
year’s operations, while the Operating 
Accounts covering Earnings and Expenses 
indicate a deficit of $8,713.11. The Gross 
Earnings in 1948 were almost a peak record, 
and although nearly $70,000 over 1947 the 
deficit was approximately $6,000 in excess of 
the deficit in that year. (See Exhibit “A”, 
Pages 3 and 23.) 

For 1948 the estimated value to the Com- 
pany of the so-called 21 per cent increase in 
Freight Rates, as authorized by the Board of 
Transport Commissioners, effective April 8, 
1948, amounted to $36,160.05. If the increase 
had been in effect for the entire year it is 
estimated the increased revenue would have 
amounted to $45,668.40. Notwithstanding in- 
creased freight rates the consequent revenues 
were more than offset by increased working 
expenses and in the later months of the year 
by falling off in traffic due to market con- 
ditions for forest products which constitute 
about 80 per cent of the Company’s revenue 
traffic. Because of prevailing conditions the 
Company is fearful of a continuing decrease 
in revenues for the immediate future. (See 
Exhibit “A”, Pages 3, 22 and 23.) 
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It is estimated that to apply an increase 
of 20 cents per hour in wage rates to the 
Company’s employees represented in the 
present case would cost $52,285.56 per annum, 
while if the same increase were to be applied 
to all classes of the Company’s employees the 
cost would amount to $78,896.40. (See 
Exhibit “A”, Page 12.) 

The ratio of payroll costs to revenues is 
higher on the Temiscouata than on the Cana- 
dian National, the figures for the year 1947 
being 60 per cent and 54:5 per cent 
respectively. 

Increases in wage rates have been granted 
on the Temiscouata Railway since 1939, 
although not equal to those made effective on 
the principal Canadian Railways during the 
same period. (See Exhibit “A”, Pages 13 
and 14.) 

Due to the difficulties with which the 
Company has had to contend the Railway 
property has not been maintained in a con- 
dition to be desired, and this is evidently 
becoming a cause for some anxiety having 
regard for safe operations. In 1944 after a 
survey of conditions by an “outside railway 
engineer” it was estimated that to overtake 
deferred maintenance would cost approxi- 
mately $760,000. It was stated to the Board 
that under existing conditions the cost would 
probably be in the vicinity of $1,000,000. To 
meet this condition there is available in 
Operating Reserves an amount of only 
approximately $140,000. The Bondholders 
authorized the setting aside of Net Revenues 
over a period of years for these Operating 
Reserves notwithstanding the provisions of 
the Act as already mentioned in respect of 
the payment of interest on Bonds. (See 
Exhibit “A”, Page 11.) It was stated to the 
Board that the funds available as Operating 
Reserves would already have been expended 
for necessary maintenance work if suitable 
labour were available at wage rates the 
Company could pay; the work will be under- 
taken as soon as such labour can be secured. 
(Since the hearing of the case by the Board 
it has been brought to its attention that 
during the first two weeks of January, 1949, 
Operating Revenues of the Company have 
shown such a sharp decline. which due to 
market conditions for forest products it is 
feared will continue, that having regard to 
this condition it is anticipated Operating 
Reserves will necessarily have to be drawn 
upon in substantial amounts even during the 
first six months of the year, probably 
approximating $50,000, to meet essential 
maintenance and current payroll costs.) 


The conditions as shown indicate the 
seriousness of the problem which the Com- 
pany is faced in the consideration of 
demands from their employees for further 
increases in wage rates, as they also do the 
difficulties confronting this Board in making 
any recommendations for the disposition of 
the matter referred to it. 

Conditions similar to those now existing 
arose in 1945 in respect of an application 
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on the ground of its inability to pay. 


on behalf of the same classes of Employees 
of the Temiscouata Railway now concerned 
to the National War Labour Board under 
the provisions of the Wartime Wages 
Control Order then in effect. The Board 
dealt with the application under its Case 
No. 2N-799 and in its “Reasons for Deci- 
sion” under date of May 24, 1945, stated 
as follows:— 


“This is an application by the Brotherhood 
made on behalf of the employees of the 
railway not employed in the running trades 
for an increase of 6 cents per hour over the 
present rates of pay, retroactive to Sep- 
tember 15, 1943, and for two weeks vacation 
with pay. 

“By the decision in Case File N-1300 the 
railways affected thereby were directed to 
increase their rates by 6 cents per hour. That 
decision applied to the running trades of this 
railway company but not to the classifica- 
tions covered by this application, which is 
based on an alleged gross inequality and gross 
injustice. 

“There is no dispute as to the existence 
of a gross inequality or gross injustice and 
it is well established. The Company, how- 
ever, opposes the application for the increase 
See- 
tion 20 (2) of the governing Order, P.C. 
9384, sets out the duty of the Board in 
matters of this sort and is as follows:— 


In considering any application to authorize 
or direct an increase in wage rates under 
this section, the National Board shall take 
into account the probable effect of such 
increase in wage rates on the cost of living 
and on the cost of production or operation 
of the business or industry in which the 
increased rates are to be paid, and shall 
require any employer who alleges that the 
proposed increase in wage rates will be 
beyond his ability to pay without increas- 
ing the price of his products or services 
rendered by him, to present evidence in 
writing demonstrating the basis of such 
statements and setting out the amount of 
the increase in the price of his products 
or services for authorization of which it 
will be necessary for him to apply if the 
proposed increase in wage rates is made. 
No decision of the National Board under 
this section shall be construed as imposing 
an obligation on or implying a commit- 
ment on the part of any other agency or 
government. 


“The evidence in our opinion amply 
demonstrates the inability of the company to 
pay increased rates. The Brotherhood did 
not attempt to refute the statements of the 
company in this regard but urged that the 
company should seek relief by applying to 
the proper authority for permission to in- 
crease its rates or, alternatively, to apply 
for a subsidy, which, if granted, might enable 
the company to pay the proposed increased 
rates and still remain in business. 


“We are of the opinion, that, while a 
gross inequality or gross injustice has been 
established. there is also proof of the most 
positive character that the company is 
financially unable to pay the increased rates 
and that it is not the function of the Board 
to make directions which the company is 
unable to carry out without the benefit of 
governmental assistance—the securing of 
which would be quite uncertain. 

“For the réasons above stated, the applica- 
tion for a wage increase will have to be 
denied. 

“With respect to the request for vacations 
with pay, we are of the opinion that a plan 
for one week under the terms and conditions 
of D.B. 17 should be authorized. 

“Finding and Direction will issue accord- 
ingly.” 


If it had not been demonstrated that the 
Company is financially unable to undertake 
them the Board would not hesitate to 
recommend that the Employees be granted 
increases in wage rates at least approxi- 
mating the claim as submitted, and indeed 
it has been stated on behalf of the Company 
that under such conditions wage rates 
would have been adjusted accordingly with- 
out the necessity for any proceedings under 
the provisions of the “Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act.” The 
Board is of the opinion that it would not 
serve any purpose for it to recommend 
increases in wage rates in any amount when 
it has been so patently shown that funds 
are not available to meet any such increase. 


However, the Board does record its con- 
currence in the views expressed by the 
National War Labour Board as mentioned, 
and its belief that if the continued opera- 
tion of the Temiscouata Railway is deemed 
to be necessary as a public service some 
such action as indicated will be unavoid- 
able. It was stated to the Board that the 
Railway is a necessary service in the area 
it serves and that it cannot wholly be 
replaced by any other means of transport; 
its principal freight traffic, lumber and other 
forest products, requires railway facilities 
for shipping, and in more recent years the 
Temiscouata Railway has been enabled to 
render this service only by concessions made 
to it by the Canadian National and Cana- 
dian Pacific Railways in constructive mile- 
age allowances on divisions of through 
freight rates and in car hire charges any 
further extensions of which cannot reason- 
ably be claimed. The Board does not 
consider it to be within its functions to 
determine the means by which any arrange- 
ments as indicated for the continued opera- 
tion of the Railway as a public service can 
best be developed or to express any opinion 
in relation thereto. 


Considering the possibility of traffic con- 
ditions being maintained or even improving, 
rather than decreasing as contemplated by 
the Management, as well as the further 
possibility of increased revenues as a result 
of the application of the Canadian Railways 
to the Board of Transport Commissioners 
for authority to increase freight rates, and 
pending possible developments towards 
meeting the conditions of the Company’s 
financial situation as indicated, the Board 
recommends that the Company and the 
Employees should enter into an agreement 
that at least 60 per cent of any net oper- 
ating revenue of the Company (60% being 
the latest established ratio of the Company’s 
payrolls to gross revenues) for the year 1949 
should be set aside for the benefit of all 
classes of the Company’s employees to be 
shared by each employee holding employ- 
ment relationship with the Company at 
December 31, 1949, on some definitely 
established basis such as, for instance, pro 
rata in relation to the number of hours or 
days worked by each during the year. If 
the parties decide to enter into such an 
agreement as indicated the Board further 
recommends that in the determination of 
any net operating revenues for such purpose, 
it would be reasonable to provide that any 
charges for the maintenance of the prop- 
erty beyond some established basis, say per 
mile of road during 1948 or the average over 
some period of years up to and including 
1948, should be a charge against Operating 
Reserves. 

In conclusion the Board desires to record 
its appreciation of the evident good will 
existing between the Management and the 
Employees. This is the more remarkable 
having regard to the difficult financial con- 
ditions under which the Company is oper- 
ating together with the fact that the 
Employees are being paid at such lower 
rates than those prevailing on the principal 
Canadian railways. 

The Board recognizes the moral justifica- 
tion for the contention of the Employees, 
that, at the very least, the differentials 
which have hitherto prevailed between them 
and like classes of service on other Cana- 
dian railways should not be increased. 

Respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) James H. Srirt, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) A. ANDRAS, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) G. Hopce, 
Member. 
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REPORT OF BOARD in dispute between 


Temiscouata Railway Company 


and 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen and the Brotherhood of 


Railroad Trainmen. 


The Hon. Humpurey Mrrcuett, 
Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 

Sir, 


Pursuant to its appointment, and in 
accordance with mutual arrangement to 
meet the convenience of the parties, your 
Board convened at Ottawa on January 19, 
1949, for organization purposes, and pro- 
ceeded immediately with the hearing of 
the case. 

The Employees were represented by: 

Mr. W. G. Graham, Vice-President, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
& Enginemen. 

Mr. J. J. Hendrick, Vice-President, 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 
Mr. U. W. Carpenter, Assistant Grand 

Chief Engineer, Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers. , 

The Company was represented by Mr. 
Charles A. Stewart, President and 
‘Managing Director. 


The representations of the parties were 
made at one sitting of the Board, the repre- 
sentatives of the Employees stating it was 
not their desire to submit any rebuttal 
statement. The Company’s submission in- 
cluded copies of statements covering data 
requested by the Board in another similar 
case of dispute between the Company and 
other classes of employees with which it 
had been appointed to deal. Copies of 
these statements are attached to this report 
as Exhibit “A”. 

The claim of the employees in this case 
is for a revision of their agreement with 
the Company for the purpose of effecting 
the following changes therein :— 


(1) That effective July 1, 1948, the rates 
of pay now in effect which include the 
cost-of-living bonus effective February LD: 
1944, the wage increase effective July 16, 
1947, which are now considered to be the 
existing basic rates of pay to be increased 
in the amount of 35 cents per hour. 

(2) That existing differentials, special 
allowances, arbitraries, and working condi- 
tions and rulings be retained and amount 
of increase requested applied to same, also 
effective July 1, 1948. 

(3) That new rulings be included as to 
make effective punitive overtime, monthly 
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On January 25, 1949, the Minister 
of Labour received the report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed to deal with a dispute between 
the Temiscouata Railway Company 
and the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen and Enginemen and the 
Brotherhood of 
(L.G., Feb., 1949, p. 173). 


Railroad Trainmen 
The Board 
was composed of J. H. Stitt, Ottawa, 


Chairman, George Hodge, Montreal, 
member representing the employer view- 
point, and A. Andras, Ottawa, member 
representing the employee viewpoint. 

The text of the Board’s report is 
reproduced below. 





guarantee, consist of crew, and 15 days’ 
vacation with pay. 

It developed during the hearing that an 
increase in wage rates of 17 cents per hour, 
without any change in agreement rules, 
would maintain the same differentials and 
comparative working conditions between 
Temiscouata and Canadian National Rail- 
ways as existed immediately preceding the 
making effective on March 1, 1948, of an 
increase of 17 cents per hour for practically 
all classes of employees on the principal 
Canadian Railways. 

The representative of the Temiscouata 
Railway stated to the Board that except 
for the most unfortunate financial position 
in which the Company finds itself it could 
reach agreement with the representatives of 
the employees in respect of their claim for 
increases in wage rates, but maintained that 
in view of existing and prospective condi- 
tions it was altogether impossible to assume 
any increased operating costs. In support 
of this position, attention was especially 
drawn to various conditions and facts as 
indicated and confirmed by the statements 
submitted to the Board already referred to 
as Exhibit “A” of this Report. 

Some of the more important and pertinent 
features of these statements might be 
summarized as follows:— 

The Capital Structure of the Company, 
pursuant to Acts of Parliament, was recon- 
stituted in 1904 and 1907, and is now repre- 


sented by Consolidated Mortgage Income 
Bonds, carrying voting power, in the amount 


of $2,856,335. It was stated to the Board 
that the authorized Bond issue included an 
amount to cover unpaid interest at 1907. 
The maturity date of the Bonds is July l, 
1950. It is further stated that by the Act 
authorizing issue of Bonds all profits and 
earnings of the Railway as ascertained at the 
close of each financial year, after payment of 
current and running expenses and other sums 
properly chargeable to revenue and making 
all necessary provisions for repairs and 
renewals shall be from time to time applied 
in or towards payment-of interest at the rate 
of 5 per cent for ‘the year, but not any 
arrears for any than past year. (See Exhibit 
“A”, Page 7.) The Board was informed that 
the Company’s reconstituted Capital Struc- 
ture as mentioned in effect wiped out’ the 
$1,000,000 Capital Stock. 

Over a period of twenty-three years from 
1907 to 1930 inclusive the total interest paid 
on the Company’s Bonds amounted to 202 
per cent, or less than an average of 1 per cent 
per annum, and since 1930 no interest what- 
ever has been paid.. (See Exhibit “A”, Pages 
feand 21;) 

The approximate Income Accounts for 1948 
show a deficit of $218.02 as a result of the 
year’s operations, while the Operating 
Accounts covering Earnings and Expenses 
indicate a deficit of $8,713.11. The Gross 
Earnings of 1948 were almost a peak record, 
and although nearly $70,000 over 1947 the 
deficit was approximately $6,000 in excess of 
the deficit in that year. (See Exhibit “A”, 
Pages 3 and 23.) 

For 1948 the estimated value to the Com- 
pany of the so-called 21 per cent increase in 
Freight Rates, as authorized by the Board of 
Transport Commissioners, effective April 8, 
1948, amounted to $36,160.05. If the increase 
had been in effect for the entire year it is 
estimated the increased revenue would have 
amounted to $45,668.40. Notwithstanding in- 
creased freight rates the consequent revenues 
were more than offset by increased working 
expenses and in the later months of the year 
by falling off in traffic due to market con- 
ditions for forest products which constitute 
about 80 per cent of the Company’s revenue 
traffic. Because of prevailing conditions the 
Company is fearful of a continuing decrease 
in revenues for the immediate future. (See 
Exhibit “A”, Pages 3, 22 and 23.) 


It is estimated that to apply an increase 
of 20 cents per hour in wage rates to the 
Company’s employees represented in the 
present case would cost $14,548.84 per annum, 
while if the same increase were to be 
applied to all classes of the Company’s 
employees tthe cost would amount to 
$78,896.40. (See Exhibit “A”, Page 12.) (It 
was further intimated to the Board that in 
the present case alone the claims of the 
employees would represent an increased oper- 
ating cost of approximately $39,000 per 
annum for an average of 20 employees.) 


The ratio of payroll costs to revenues is 
higher on the Temiscouata than on the 
Canadian National, the figures for the year 
1947 being 60 per cent and 54:5 per cent 
respectively. 

Increases in wage rates have been granted 
on the Temiscouata Railway since 1939, 
although not equal to those made effective 


on the principal Canadian Railways during 
the same period. (See Exhibit “A”, Pages 
13 and 14.) 

Due to the difficulties with which the 
Company has had to contend, the Railway 
property has not been maintained in a 
condition to be desired, and this is evidently 
becoming a cause for some anxiety having 
regard for safe operation. In 1944 after a 
survey of conditions by an “outside railway 
engineer” it was estimated that to overtake 
deferred maintenance it would cost approxi- 
mately $760,000. It was stated to the Board 
that under existing conditions the cost 
would probably be in the vicinity of 
$1,000,000. To meet this condition there 
is available in Operating Reserves an 
amount of only approximately $140,000. 
The Bondholders authorized the setting 
aside of Net Revenues over a period of 
years for these Operating Reserves not- 
withstanding the provisions of the Act as 
already mentioned in respect of the pay- 
ment of interest on Bonds. (See Exhibit 
“A”, Page 11.) It was stated to the Board 
that the funds available as Operating 
Reserves would already have been expended 
for necessary maintenance work if suitable 
labour were available at wage rates the 
Company could pay; the work will be 
undertaken as soon as such labour can be 
secured. (Since the statements covered by 
Exhibit “A” were prepared it has been 
brought to the attention of the Board that 
during the first two weeks of January, 1949, 
Operating Revenues of the Company have 
shown such a sharp decline, which due to 
market conditions for forest products, it is 
feared will continue, that having regard to 
this condition it is anticipated Operating 
Reserves will necessarily have to be drawn 
upon in substantial amounts during the 
first six months of the year, probably 
approximating $50,000, to meet essential! 
maintenance and current payroll costs.) 

The conditions as shown indicate the 
seriousness of the problem with which the 
Company is faced in the consideration of 
demands from their employees for further 
increases in wage rates, as they also do the 
difficulties confronting this Board in making 
any recommendations for the disposition of 
the matter referred to it 

Conditions similar to those now existing 
arose in 1945 in respect of an application 
on behalf of other classes of Employees of 
the Temiscouata Railway now concerned to 
the National War Labour Board under the 
provisions of the Wartime Wages Control 
Order then in effect The Board dealt with 
the application under its Case No 2N-799 
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and in its “Reasons for Decision” under 
date of May 24, 1945, stated as follows:— 


“This is an application by the Brotherhood 
made on behalf of the employees of the rail- 


way not employed in the running trades for 


an increase of 6 cents per hour over the 
present rates of pay, retroactive to Sep- 
tember 15, 1943, and for two weeks vaca- 
tion with pay. 

“By the decision in Case File N-1300 the 
railways affected thereby were directed to 
increase their rates by 6 cents per hour. 
That decision applied to the running trades 
of this railway company but not to the 
classifications covered by this application, 
which is based on an alleged gross inequality 
and gross injustice. 

“There is no dispute as to the existence 
of a gross inequality or gross injustice and 
it is well established. The Company, how- 
ever. opposes the application for the increase 
on the ground of its inability to pay. Sec- 
tion 20 (2) of the governing Order, P.C. 
9384, sets out the duty of the Board in 
matters of this sort and is as follows:— 


In considering any application to authorize 
or direct an increase in wage rates under 
this section, the National Board shall take 
into account the probable effect of such 
increase in wage rates on the cost of living 
and on the cost of production or operation 
of the business or industry in which the 
increased rates are to be paid, and ghall 
require any employer who alleges that the 
proposed increase in wage rates will be 
beyond his ability to pay without increas- 
ing the price of his products or services 
rendered by him, to present evidence in 
writing demonstrating the basis of such 
statements and setting out the amount of 
the increase in the price of his products 
or services for authorization of which it 
will be necessary for him to apply if the 
proposed increase in wage rates is made. 
No decision of the National Board under 
this section shall be construed as imposing 
an obligation on or implying a commit- 
ment on the part of any other agency of 
government, 


“The evidence in our opinion amply demon- 

strates the inability of the company ’to pay 
increased rates. The Brotherhood did not 
attempt to refute the statements of the 
company in this regard but urged that the 
company should seek relief by applying to 
the proper authority for permission to. in- 
crease its rates or alternatively, to apply for 
a subsidy, which, if granted, might enable 
the company to pay the proposed increased 
rates and still remain in business. 
_ “We are of the opinion that, while a gross 
inequality or gross injustice has been estab- 
lished, there is also proof of the most positive 
character that the company is financially 
unable to pay the increased rates and that it 
is not the function of the Board to make 
directions which the company is unable to 
carry out without the benefit of governmental 
assistance—the securing of which would be 
quite uncertain. 

_ “For the reasons above stated, the applica- 
tion for a wage increase will have to be 
denied. 

“With respect to the request for vacations 
with pay, we are of the opinion that a plan 
for one week under the terms and conditions 
of D.B. 17 should be authorized. 

_ “Finding and Direction will issue accord- 
ingly.” 
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If it had not been demonstrated that 
the Company is financially unable to under- 
take them the Board would not hesitate to 
recommend that the employees be granted 
increases in wage rates at least approxi- 
mating the claim as submitted. and indeed 
it has been stated on behalf of the Company 
that under such conditions wage rates 
would have been adjusted accordingly with- 
out the necessity for any proceedings under 
the provisions of the “Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act.” The 
Board is of the opinion that it would not 
serve any purpose for it to recommend 
increases in wage rates in any amount when 
it has been so patently shown that funds 
are not available to meet any such increases. 


However, the Board does record its con- 
currence in the views expressed by the 
National War Labour Board as mentioned, 
and its belief that if the continued operation 
of the Temiscouata Railway is deemed to 
be necessary as a public service some such 
action as indicated will be unavoidable. It 
was stated to the Board that the Railway 
1S a necessary service in the area it serves 
and that it cannot wholly be replaced by 
any other means of transport; its principal 
freight traffic, lumber and other forest 
products, requires ‘railway facilities for 
shipping, and in more recent years the 
Temiscouata Railway has been enabled to 
render this service only by concessions made 
to it by the Canadian National and Cana- 
dian Pacific Railways in constructive mile- 
age allowances on divisions of through 
freight rates, and in car hire charges, any 
further extensions of which cannot reason- 
ably be claimed. The Board does not con- 
sider it to be within its functions to deter- 
mine the means by which any arrangements 
as indicated for the continued operation of 
the Railway as a public service can best 
be developed or to express any opinion in 
relation thereto. 


Considering the possibility of traffic con- 
ditions being maintained or even improving, 
rather than decreasing as contemplated by 
the Management, as well as the further 
possibility of increased revenues as a result 
of the application of the Canadian Rail- 
ways to the Board of Transport Commis- 
sioners for authority to increase freight 
rates, and pending possible developments 
towards meeting the conditions of the 
Company’s financial situation as indicated, 
the Board recommends that the Company 
and the employees should enter into an 
agreement that at least 60 per cent of any 
net operating revenue of the Company (60% 
being the latest established ratio of the 
Company’s payrolls to gross revenues) for 


the year 1949 should be set aside for the 

enefit of all classes of the Company’s 
employees to be shared by each employee 
holding employment relationship with the 
Company at December 31, 1949, on some 
definitely established basis such as, for 
instance, pro rata in relation to the number 
of hours or days worked by each during the 
year. If the parties decide to enter into 
such an agreement, as indicated, the Board 
further recommends that in the determina- 
tion of any net operating revenues for such 
purpose it would be reasonable to provide 
that any charges for maintenance of the 
property beyond some established basis, say 
per mile of road during 1948 or the average 
over some period of years up to and in- 
cluding 1948, should. be a charge against 
Operating Reserves. 

In conclusion the Board desires to record 
its appreciation of the evident good will 
existing between the Management and the 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


AND WAGE SCHEDULES 


Recent Collective Agreements 


A file of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Research and Statistics 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 
These are obtained directly from the parties 
involved and from the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. A number of 
those recently received are summarized 
below. 

Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec and 
schedules under Industrial Standards Acts, 
etc. are summarized in separate articles 
following this. 


Mining 
Metal Mining 


STEEP Rock LAKE, ONT.—StTEEP Rock IRON 
Mines Lip. AND UNITED STEELWORKERS 
oF AMERICA, LOCAL 3466. 


Agreement to be in effect from August 1, 
1948, to July 31, 1949, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice. This agree- 
ment is similar to the one _ previously 
* in effect (L.G., March, 1947, p. 366), with 
the following changes—statutory holidays 
observed were increased from 5 to 6 in 1947. 


Vacation with pay was also changed in 1947, 
so that an employee receives 8 days after 2 
years’ service, 10 days after 3 years’ service 
and the maximum of 12 days after 4 years’ 
service instead of after 7 years’ service as 
formerly. Hourly wage rates were increased 
in 1947 and again in 1948. The minimum 
rates for certain classifications are as follows 





employees. This is the more remarkable 
having regard to the difficult financial con- 
ditions under which the Company is oper- 
ating together with the fact that the 
employees are being paid at much lower 
rates than those prevailing on the principal 
Canadian Railways. 

The Board recognizes the moral justifica- 
tion for the contention of the employees, 
that, at the very least, the differentials 
which have hitherto prevailed between them 
and like classes of service on other Cana- 
dian Railways should not be increased. 


Respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) James H. Stirt, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) A. ANDRAS, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) G. Hopcs, 
Member. 


Two agreements summarized this 
month contain modifications of the 
Rand Formula (L.G., Jan., 1946, p. 123). 
These agreements are between certain 
unions and Gainers Limited and De 
Havilland Aircraft of Canada Limited. 
General Steel Wares Limited has an 
unusual check-off provision in that 


the compulsory check-off applies to 
employees who entered the employ- 
ment of the company prior to November 
1, 1939; the employees hired after that 


date must become and remain union 
members and for them the check-off is 
only made on individual authorization. 


—labourers 95 cents, laboratory crushermen 
96 cents, helpers 98 cents, burners $1.01, 
mechanics $1.03, truck drivers (light), 
tractor operators $1.04, electricians $1.05, 
pipefitters $1.08, stationary engineers (fourth 
class) $1.10, welders $1.12, pneumatic drillers, 
blacksmiths $1.14, carpenters, truck drivers 
(heavy) $1.15, powdermen $1.16, machinists, 
riggers, hydraulic miners, linemen $1.17, 
sealers, painters, crushermen $1.19, elec- 
tricians $1.21, carpenters, blacksmiths (grade 
1) $1.25, welders $1.28, mechanics $1.24 and 
$1.29, machinists $1.32, electricians (grade 1) 
$1.38. Off-shift premiums: 5 cents per hour 
extra will be paid employees regularly 
employed on afternoon or night shifts. 
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Manufacturing 
Tobacco and Liquors 


MontTrREAL, P.Q.—DISTILLERS CORPORATION 
LIMITED AND DISTILLERY, RECTIFYING 
AND WINE WORKERS’ INTERNATIONAL 
UNION oF AMERICA, LOCAL 64. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 6, 
1948, to July 6, 1950, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to 60 days’ notice. The 
“wages section” of the agreement may be 
opened for discussion by either party to the 
agreement by giving not less than 60 days’ 
notice prior to July 6, 1949. Union shop: 
only members of the union in good standing 
will be retained by the company. The union 
shall be the sole judge of the good standing 
of its members. Any employees hired subse- 
quent to the signing of the agreement shall 
become members of the union upon com- 
pletion of probationary period of 90 days. 

Hours of work: 8 per day Monday through 
Friday where possible. Overtime: time and 
one-half to all hourly-rated employees for 
work in excess of regular daily hours; double 
time for work on Sunday or on the day of 
rest for shift workers (the second day of 
their 2 days off), and for time worked 
over a basic day for work performed on 8 
specified holidays, which are paid holidays 
for permanent employees who work the days 
immediately preceding and following the 
holiday. Vacation with pay: all employees 
will be granted vacations with pay in accord- 
ance with provincial ordinance and addi- 
tional provisions including 2 weeks vacation 
to all employees with more than 3 years’ 
service at May 1, with pay equal to 2 per 
cent of their earnings during previous 12 
months for first week and 2 per cent of their 
earnings for the period over 3 years as pay- 
ment for the second week of vacation. 
Employees with 4 or more years’ service shall 
receive 4 per cent of earnings during the 
previous 12 months. Certified illness of a 
week or more shall be counted as time worked 
for the purpose of computing vacation pay 
for all employees with 5 or more years’ con- 
tinuous service. 

Hourly wage rates for certain classes— 
miscellaneous labour 90 cents at start, 94 
cents after 3 months, 99 cents after six 
months; bottling and laundry women WOes he 
and 76 cents respectively; bottling men 96 
cents, $1.01 and $1.05 respectively; blenders 
$1.24; electricians, steamfitters, welders, 
bricklayers, millwrights, coppersmiths, auto 
mechanics $1.47; spray painters, blacksmiths 
$1.41; bottling mechanics, painters $1.36; 
coopers $1.24 to $1.47; stationary engineers 
(second class) $1.50; oilers and firemen 
$1.28; truck drivers $1.07; semi-skilled 
labour $1.07 to $1.28. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Rubber and Its Products 


Toronto, ONT.—GurTTa PERCHA AND RUBBER, 


LIMITED AND UNITED OFFICE AND 
PROFESSIONAL WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Loca 195. 


Agreement to be in effect from June i; 
1948, to May 31, 1949, and thereafter subject 
to notice. There shall be no discrimination, 
intimidation, restraint or coercion by the 
company or the union because of member- 
ship or non-membership in the union. Such 
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membership is to be an entirely voluntary 
act of each individual-employee. Check-off: 
the company will make arrangements for the 
deduction of the initiation fee and regular 
monthly union dues from the pay of 
employees who so authorize. 


Hours of work: 74 hours per day Monday 
through Friday, a 373-hour week. Vacation 
with pay: 2 weeks to employees with one 
year’s service. An employee engaged after 
July 1 of previous year will receive 4 per 
cent of earnings from date of engagement to 
July 1 of current year (maximum—2 weeks’ 
salary), employees engaged after January 1 
of current year receive one week’s vacation. 
Where a holiday, recognized by the com- 
pany, which is observed on any day from 
Monday to Friday inclusive, occurs during 
an employee’s vacation period the employee 
will be entitled to take an additional day’s 
vacation at the discretion of employee’s 
supervisor. An employee who has served 
one or more years prior to July 1 of current 
year and whose duties require him to work 
Saturday mornings—one only Saturday morn- 
ing, commencing vacation period will be 
allowed with pay. 

Weekly wage rates for grade 1 employees 
range from $20 at start to $22 after 6 
months, grade 2 from $21 at start to $25 
after one year, grade 3 from $22 at start 
to $28 after 2 years, grade 4 from $24 at 
start to $32 after 3 years and so on to grade 
13 which range from $46 at start to $72 
after 8 years’ service. 

Provision is made for sick leave and leave 
of absence with pay, seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Animal Foods 


EDMONTON, ALTA—GAINERS LIMITED AND 
UNITED PACKINGHOUSE WORKERS OF 
AMERICA, LOCAL 319. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 
1, 1948, to August 31, 1949, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to notice. 
Employees who are now or later become 
members of the union must, as a condition 
of employment, maintain such membership 
during the term of the agreement provided 
that such employees may resign from member- 
ship in the union within the 15 days imme- 
diately preceding the expiry date of the 
agreement without their employment being 
affected thereby. All employees covered by 
the agreement whether union members or 
not must contribute such sums to the union 
as may be assessed by the union on its 
members according to its constitution for 
general union purposes and shall not extend 
to special assessments or increments on assess- 
ments which relate to special union benefits 
in which the non-member employee as such 
would not participate, or the benefit of which 
he would not enjoy. It shall not include any 
entrance fee. New employees will not be 
subject to compulsory check-off until they 
have been in the employment of the company 
for 30 days, unless they become members of 
the union before that time. The company 
agrees to deduct from the pay of employees 
who so authorize the union entrance fee and 
union dues and to remit same to the union. 


Hours of work for calculating overtime 
shall not exceed 44 for any payroll week 
and must not exceed: for a 5-day week—9 
hours per day for 4 days and 8 hours for one 
day, Monday through Friday; or for a 6-day 


week—8 hours per day Monday through 
Friday, and 4 hours on Saturday for single 
and double shifts; or such other schedule as 
may be agreed upon by the union and the 
company “for continuous shifts and for 
special cases such as janitors, clean-up men, 
etc. The company and the union recognize 
that it may be necessary for employees to 
work in excess of their regular number of 
hours due to the nature of the business and 
for continuous shift operators, such as fire- 
men and engineers to work 48 hours in a 
week. Overtime at time and one-half shall 
be paid hourly-rated employees for work in 
excess of 44 hours per week, or for work 
after 6 p.m. Monday through Friday and 
after 1 p.m. on Saturday for day shifts 
(after 5 p.m. on Saturday where triple 
shifts are scheduled). Double time shall be 
paid for work on Sundays (except where 
the work regularly falls on Sunday, in which 
case the employee receives double time if he 
works on his day off in lieu of Sunday), and 
for work on 8 specified holidays which are 
paid holidays. Guaranteed weekly minimum 
pay: if an employee’s earnings, excluding 
only the night premium, do not amount to 
374 hours pay at his job rate, the company 
shall make up the difference subject to cer- 
tain stipulated rules. Rest periods of 10 
minutes each morning and afternoon will be 
granted provided the shift exceeds 24 hours. 
Vacations with pay shall be granted employees 
of one week after one year’s employment 
(275 work days), 2 weeks after 2 years’ 
employment and 3 weeks after 15 years’ 
employment. 


Wage rates: the company agrees to pay 
the same wage increase as the “Big Three 
Packers”, the said increase to be retroactive 
to the date on which it becomes effective in 
the “Big Three” plants. A night premium 
of 5 cents per hour shall be paid to all 
workers for time worked between the hours 
of 6 p.m. and 6 a.m. Any employee classified 
by the company as a gang leader shall be 
paid 5 cents per hour above the highest 
authorized rate of any employee on his gang. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Pulp, Paper and Paper Products 


ToRONTO, ONT.—HINDE AND DAUCH PAPER 
CoMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. AND INTER- 
NATIONAL CHEMICAL WORKERS’ UNION, 
Loca 169. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 16, 
1948, to June 16, 1949, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to 60 days’ notice. The 
company recognizes the union as the sole and 


exclusive collective bargaining agent for 
all eligible employees. There shall be no 
discrimination, intimidation, restraint or 


coercion because of membership or non- 
membership in the union. All employees who 
are members of the union or who later 
become members shall continue to pay 
current dues to the union during the life 
of the agreement if they continue as 
employees of the company. The company will 
continue to deduct union dues weekly from 
the pay of union members during the term 
of the agreement and to remit same to the 
union. 


Hours of work: for paper mills 8 per day, 
6 days a week for both day and tour workers; 
for box factory—9 per day, 5 days a week 
for both “day and night shifts. Overtime: 


time and one-half for work on Sundays and 
for work in excess of regular hours during 
the week (except when a tour worker is 
working in place of his relief or where 
special arrangements are agreed to by 
employees directly affected, the union and the 
company). Time and one-half will be paid 
for work on any of 6 specified holidays, 3 
of which shall be paid holidays for employees 
working their regular shifts immediately 
preceding and following the holiday. Vacation 
with pay: one week for employees with one 
or more years’ service with the company; 
employees with less than 3 months’ service 
receive one week without pay, while 
employees with 3 to 11 months’ service 
receive one week with pay in proportion to 
their length of service ranging from 14 to 
53 days’ pay. Rest periods: all day shift 
employees will be allowed a 10-minute rest 
period each morning and afternoon; all night 
shift employees will be allowed two 10-minute 
rest periods a night. 


Hourly wage rates for certain classes in 
mill: machine room—machine tenders $1.40; 
back tenders $1.23; third hands $1.14; fourth 
hands $1.02; fifth hands, broke hustlers, felt 
checkers, finishers’ helpers, spare hands 96 
cents, finishers $1.02, size men $1.01; beater 
room—beater furnishers, screens settling 
system 96 cents; receiving—crane men $1.01; 
storage men 96 cents; yard men 94 cents; 
boiler room—shift engineers, second class 
$1.23; stationary engineers, third and fourth 
class and firemen $1.12; oilers and boiler 
room helpers, 96 cents; maintenance—pipe- 
fitters $1.02 to $1.13; ‘millwrights $1.02 to 


$1.24; helpers 97 cents: machinists $1.02; 
spray painters ‘$1.13; carpenters, brush 
painters $1.08; blacksmiths, welders, elec- 


tricians $1.19. ‘The starting rate for new 
employees will be 7 cents per hour less than 
that established as a standard, and shall be 
continued for a period of 4 weeks continuous 
employment. If satisfactory and retained, 
the employee shall be raised to the minimum 
standard rate for the classification under 
which he works. In the box factory, wage 
rates vary from 66 cents to $1.07 plus piece 
rates. The starting rate for new employees 
will be 5 cents per hour less than that 
established as a standard and shall be con- 
tinued for a period of 8 weeks’ continuous 
employment. If employee is satisfactory and 
retained, he will automatically advance to 
the minimum standard rate for the classifica- 
tion under which he works. New employees, 
will not be excluded from higher earnings 
that are possible and general on jobs where 
the incentive plan is in force. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Metal Products 


Mon trEAL, P.Q., ToRoONTO AND LONDON, ONT. 
—GENERAL STEEL WARES LIMITED AND 
THE UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Locaxs 1111; 2771, 3368 AND 2847. 


Agreement. to be in effect from July 1, 
1948, to June 30, 1949, and thereafter save 
that from June 30, 1949, to May 30, 1949, 
or in any subsequent year, either party may 
by notice to the other, terminate any provi- 
sion, or propose an amendment of, or sub- 
stitution for, or addition to any provision in 
the agreement, 

Modified union shop: all employees pres- 
ently members of the union or who later 
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become members shall remain members of the 
union during the life of the agreement. All 
permanent employees hired on or after 
November 1, 1939, shall become and remain 
members of the union as a condition of 
employment for the life of the agreement. 
Check-off: all employees hired prior to 
November 1, 1939, shall as a condition of 
continued employment, authorize the com- 
pany to deduct 50 cents per week from their 
wages and transmit to the union in con- 
sideration of the union acting as the exclu- 
sive bargaining agent for the employees. The 
company agrees to deduct from the pay of 
any employee who so authorizes the sum of 
50 cents per week as union dues and to 
remit same to the union. 


Hours of work and overtime: time and 
one-half shall be paid for work in excess of 
the stipulated hours per day or per night 
and for work on 2 public holidays. Six of 
the 8 specified Holidays will be paid holidays 
for permanent employees who work their 
regular shifts immediately preceding and 
following the holiday. Rest periods of 10 
minutes shall be granted each morning and 
afternoon to all employees. Vacation with 
pay: one week to employees with one year’s 
seniority, 2 weeks to employees with 5 years’ 
seniority. Employees with less than one 
year’s seniority receive a vacation with pay 
in proportion to their length of service. 

Wage rates: the company agrees that 
established piece work rates will not be 
altered, except because of a change in the 
method of manufacture, the request of the 
employees, or by mutual consent. The occu- 
pational rate of the job on which they are 
employed shall be paid ‘to temporary 
employees as soon as they reach a standard 
of proficiency that entitles them to that rate. 
The present 6 cents per hour cost-of-living 
bonus shall be incorporated in hourly rates. 
The adult male common labour rate shall be 
established at 90 cents per hour in all plants 
to be paid from date of employment. Cost- 
of-living bonus: whenever during the life of 
the agreement, the cost-of-living index last 
published is 3 full points or more above 154:3 
then a cost-of-living bonus of 2 cents per hour 
for each 3 full points that the index is above 
154-3 shall be put into effect with the first 
pay period commencing after the publication 
of the index. Off shift differential: all 
employees working on shifts other than the 
regular day shift shall be paid a bonus of 
5 cents per hours above the regular rate. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


TORONTO, ONT.—DE HAVILLAND AIRCRAFT OF 
CANADA, LIMITED AND THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL 
AIRCRAFT AND AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT 
WoRKERS OF AMERICA, Loca, 112. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 
1, 1948, to August 31, 1949, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to notice. Union 
security: all employees covered by the agree- 
ment whether union members or not will 
have a stated amount of union dues deducted 
monthly by the company from their pay and 
remitted to the union. Such deduction does 
not include initiation fees nor assessments 
levied by the union. This will also apply 
to new employees following the completion of 
their probationary period. This provision 
will be null and void should there be any 
strike or other collective action which will 
stop or interfere with production. 
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UNIon, UNITED AUTOMOBILE, 


Hours of work: 8 per day Monday through 
Friday, for all employees except power house 
engineers and plant fire protection employees 
whose hours shall be 8 per day but of 5 days 
Monday through Sunday. Overtime: time 
and one-half for work performed by an 
employee in excess of 8 hours in any regular 
work day'or for any work on Saturdays, 
Sundays and 2 specified holidays. Six addi- 
tional specified holidays will be paid holidays 
if they fall on a regular work day for 
employees who work their regularly scheduled 
shifts immediately preceding and following 
the holiday. Rest and wash-up periods: a 
rest period of 10 minutes in the first part of 
each shift will be maintained, also a wash-up 
or clean-up period of 5 minutes before the 
lunch period. Vacation with pay: all 
employees with 3 months or more of service 
with the company shall be entitled to a 
vacation with pay. Employees with less than 
3 years’ seniority shall receive one week with 
pay equivalent to 2 per cent of earnings 
during the previous year, employees with 3 
to 5 years’ seniority shall receive one week 
with pay equivalent to 3 per cent, employees 
with more than 5 years’ service shall receive 
2 weeks vacation with pay equivalent to 4 
per cent of their earnings during the previous 
year. 


Hourly wage rates for certain classes: 
minimum hiring rate for adult males 85 
cents, for males under 18 years of age and 
females 70 cents. Employees taken on at 
the minimum hiring rate (labour 85 cents, 
production 90 cents) shall be given a 5-cent 
increase at the expiration of their 60-day 
probationary period. Lead hands shall be 
paid a bonus of 10 cents per hour while 
employed as such and charge hands shall 
receive 20 cents per hour bonus while acting 
in such capacity. The company shall con- 
tinue to pay a 3-cents-per-hour bonus on 
all pay rates as a transportation allowance, 
such bonus to be included in the hourly rate 
for the purpose of overtime payment. Metal 
trades—tool and die workers $1.05 to $1.20; 
machinists, sheetmetal workers, detail bench 
fitters, pipe benders 90 cents to $1.20; break 
press operators, acetylene welders 90 cents to 
$1.15; heat treat and process operators, 
plaster pattern makers and moulders, cable 
splicers 90 cents to $1.05; component 
assemblers 90 cents to $1.10; riveters 70 to 
85 cents; aircraft trades—airframe, engine, 
service, power plant, hydraulic and instru- 
ment mechanics and woodworkers 90 cents to 
$1.20; radio mechanics 90 cents to $1.15; 
electrical mechanics 90 cents to $1.10; spray 
painters 90 cents to $1.05; fabric workers 
70 to 85 cents; maintenance staff—carpenters, 
millwrights, electricians, plumbers and steam- 
fitters 90 cents to $1.20; boiler engineers, 
classes 2 and 3, $1.10 and $1.20; painters 
90 cents to $1.05, truck, tractor or bulldozer 
operators 90 cents to $1; labourers 85 and 
90 cents. Sheet, metal workers shall be 
entitled to an extra 5 cents per hour while 
engaged on beating or wheeling. Detail bench 
fitters shall be entitled to an extra 10 cents 
per hour while engaged on making tools. 
Woodworkers shall be entitled to an extra 
5 cents per hour while employed on pattern 
making. A night shift premium of 5 cents 
per hour will be paid for all work on night 
shift-if such shift is found necessary. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. . 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the exten- 
sion of one new agreement, the amendment 
of 15 other agreements and the correction 
of 2 of them. These include the amend- 
ment of the agreements for barbers and 
hairdressers at Joliette, for retail food stores 
and for the sash and door industry at 
Quebec and for both the fine glove and the 
work glove industries for the province in 
the Quebec Official Gazette of December 24, 
the amendment of the agreements for 
barbers and hairdressers in Mlissisquoi 
County, for hardware and paint stores at 
Quebec, for hospital and charitable institu- 
tion employees at St. Hyacinthe, for the 
men’s and boy’s clothing industry for the 
province and for the uncorrugated paper 
box industry for the province and the 
correction of the agreement for building 
trades at Montreal in the issue of December 
31, the amendment of the agreements for 
building trades at Hull and for municipal 
employees at Jonquiére in the issue of 
January 8. Other Orders in Council are 
summarized below. 


Requests for the amendment of the agree- 
ments for the furniture industry for the 
provinces and for clockmakers in_ the 
Eastern Townships were gazetted December 
24. A request for the amendment of the 
agreement for barbers and hairdressers at 
St. Hyacinthe was published December 31. 
Requests for the amendment of the agree- 
ments for building trades and for the 
wholesale fur industry both at Montreal 
were published January 8. Requests for the 
amendment of the agreements for the shoe 
industry for the province, for building 
trades at Montreal, for hospital and chari- 





* In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act pro- 
vides that where a collective agreement has been 
entered into by an organization of employees and 
one or more employers or association of employers, 
either side may apply to the Provincial Minister 
of Labour to have the terms of the agreement 
which concern wages, hours of labour, apprentice- 
ship, and certain other conditions made binding 
throughout the province or within a certain district 
on all employers and employees in the trade or 
industry covered by the agreement. Notice of 
such application is published and 30 days are 
allowed for the filing of objections, after which 
an Order in Council may be passed granting the 
application, with or without changes as considered 
advisable by the Minister. The Order in Council 
may be amended or revoked in the same manner. 
Each agreement is administered and enforced by 
a joint committee of the parties. References to 
the summary of this Act and to amendments to it 
are given in the Lasour Gazerte, January, 1949, 
page 65. Proceedings under this Act and earlier 
legislation have been noted in the Lasour GaAzeTTE 
monthly since June, 1934. 


table institution employees at St. Hyacinthe 
and for iron oxide miners at Red Mill were 
all gazetted January 15. 

Orders in Council were also published 
approving or amending the constitution and 
by-laws of certain joint committees and 
others approving the levy of assessment on 
the parties. 


Mining 
Non-Ferrous Smelting and Quarrying 


BUILDING MATERIALS, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


See below under ”Manufacturing: Non- 
Metallic Minerals, Chemicals, Etc.” 


Manufacturing 
Pulp, Paper and Paper Products 


UNCORRUGATED PAPER Box INDUSTRY, PROV- 
INCE OF QUEBEC 

An Order in Council, dated December 29, 
and gazetted January 8, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Dec., 1947, p. 1802; Aug., 1948, p. 871). 
Other Orders in Council extending the term 
of this agreement were published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette of July 10, and 
October 9, 1948. Agreement to remain in 
effect until October 1, 1948, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. 

The following are stricken off the list of 
co-contracting parties because the territory 
in which they operate is now governed by 
the agreement for the uncorrugated paper 
box industry for the Quebec district (L.G., 


Nov., 1948, p. 1245): “L’ Association patronale 


du Commerce de Québec inc.”’; Page Sangster 
Printing Co. Ltd.; “Le Syndicat catholique 
des Employés des Industries de la Boite et 
des Sacs en Papier de Québec inc.”; “La 
Fraternité des Employés de Premier Paper 
Box Ltd.’ The following is accepted as 
contracting party: “L’Union des Travailleurs 
du Papier et du Carton Faconnés.” 


Territorial jurisdiction comprises the entire 
Province of Quebec with the exception of 
the judicial districts of Kamouraska, Mont- 
magny, Beauce, Arthabaska, St. Francois, 
Nicolet, Quebec, Three . Rivers, Roberval, 
Chicoutimi and Saguenay, and is divided into 
2 zones, as follows: zone I, the Island of 
Montreal and within a radius of 50 miles; 
zone II, the remainder of the territorial 


jurisdiction, including the municipality of 
Epiphanie and the judicial district of 
Bedford. 


Hours in zone I are reduced from 473 to 
45 per week; however, maintenance and 
repair men, stokers, stationary enginemen 
and watchmen work 56 hours per week, and 
shippers, truck drivers and their helpers 
work a 50-hour week. 

Overtime is payable at time and one-half. 
Work performed on specified holidays is pay- 
able at double time to all employees, except 
watchmen, firemen (stokers), stationary 
enginemen and repair men for machines and 
buildings. Night shift employees are to be 
paid 20 per cent higher than the day rate 
and overtime is computed on the 20 per cent 
higher rate. 
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Minimum wage rates in zone I: female 
employees—forelady 57 cents per hour; hand 
worker (first class) 53 cents; hand worker 
(second class), covering machine operator, 
staying machine operator, stitcher operator, 
Stoke & Smith machine operator, top- 
-piece machine operator, tier 47 cents; 
operator on any other machines not classified 
above, hand-fed machine table gummer, auto- 
matic glueing machine feeder, Brightwood 
machine feeder, four-corner machine feeder, 
division assembler, stripper, packer, folder 45 
cents; apprentices 20 per cent and 10 per cent 
less than minimum rate. Male employees— 
foreman $1.01 per hour; assistant foreman 90 
cents; machinist (foreman) $1; die maker 
92 cents; automatic glueing machine oper- 
ator 85 cents; scorer, machinist 82 cents; 
cylinder box press operator 80 cents; Bright- 
wood machine operator, cutter on knife 
(first class), four-corner stayer operator, 
stationary engineman 78 cents; shipper 77 
cents; colt press operator 75 cents; end- 
piece operator (single or double) 71 cents; 
maintenance and repair man 70 cents, truck 
driver 69 cents; cutter on knife (second 
class) 68 cents; circular saw operator, 
slitter operator, assistant die maker 66 cents; 
punch operator, feeder (Brightwood machine), 
feeder (Colt press), feeder (Cylinder box 
press), feeder (four-corner machine) 65 
cents; bale press operator, stripper 64 cents; 
boiler fireman 63 cents; chief enginemen 
$42.95 and $36.95 per week; apprentices 20 
per cent and 10 per cent less than minimum 
rate. 

Vacation: every employee with at least 6 
months’ service for the same employer shall 
be entitled to a continued paid vacation of 
one half-day for each month of service up 
to one complete working week. 

Wages, working and apprenticeship condi- 
tions of employees of the printing trades 
working in establishments in zone I governed 
by this agreement are those determined in 
the agreement relating to printing trades in 
Montreal (L.G., Sept., 1946, p. 1250, Dec., 
p. 1772; March, 1947, p. 369, April, p. 543, 
Dec., p. 1803; May, 1948, p. 486), with the 
exception of the duration of work which 
shall consist of 45 hours per week. Wages, 
working and apprenticeship conditions of 
employees of zone II working in establish- 
ments governed by this agreement shall be 
those determined in the agreement relating 
to the uncorrugated paper box industry in 
igh es district (L.G., Nov., 1948, p. 
1 : 


Printing and Publishing 


LITHOGRAPHERS, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 

An Order in Council, dated December 23, 
and gazetted December 31, extends the term 
of the previous Order in Council for this 
industry (L.G., June, 1948, p. 619) for one 
year from December 31, 1948. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, Chemicals, Ete. 


BUILDING MATERIALS INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF 
QUEBEC 

An Order in Council, dated December 16, 
gazetted December 24, and corrected January 
8, amends the previous Orders in Council for 
this industry (L.G., Nov., 1947, p. 1660; 
Nov., 1948, p. 1246, and previous issues) 
by the addition of 5 employers and one 
employees’ association as co-contracting 
parties and by the deletion of the name of 
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one firm from the list of contracting parties 
of the first part. This Order in Council 
also amends part III of the agreement which 
applies to the marble industry. 


Marble Industry 


This part of the agreement covers all oper- 
ations carried out in the quarries and shops 
of the marble industry. 

Territorial jurisdiction comprises the entire 
Province of Quebec and is divided into 2 
zones as follows: zone I, the Island of 
Montreal and within a radius of 15 miles 
from its limits; zone II, the remainder of 
the Province. 

Hours: for marble cutters and apprentice 
marble cutters—8 per day, 4 on Saturday, 
a 44-hour week in both zones; for the other 
trades—10 per day, 5 on Saturday, a 55- 
hour week in both zones. For watchmen 
there is no daily limitation of the duration 
of work in both zones, but in zone I the 
weekly maximum is 60 hours. 

Overtime in zone I: time and one-half 
until midnight, double time between mid- 
night and 7 a.m. However, night shift 
employees are paid at the regular rate for 
the first 5 hours, time and one-half for the 
following 2 hours, double time thereafter. 
In zone II, overtime is payable at time and 
one-half; night shift employees are paid at 
the regular rate for the first 8 hours, time 
and one-half for the following 4 hours. Work 
performed on Sundays or any of 11 specified 
holidays is payable at double time in both 
Zones, 

Minimum wage rates in zone I: hand 
cutter $1.20 per hour; carborundum machine 
operator, terrazzo caster $1.15; machine 
cutter, hand and machine polisher, com- 
pressorman, saw setter, bed rubber face, bed 
rubber end, craneman $1; sawyermen on 
gang saws—first 3 months 85 cents, there- 
after $1; helper and labourer 80 cents; 
apprentice marble cutter and setter from 80 
cents per hour during first year to $1.10 
in fourth year; apprentice carborundum 
machine operator from 85 cents per hour 
in first 6 months to $1 in third 6 months; 
apprentice polisher—first 3 months, 85 cents, 
thereafter $1; watchman $30 per week. 

Minimum wage rates in zone II: hand 
cutter $1.10 per hour; carborundum machine 
operator, compressorman 85 cents; hand and 
machine polisher, bed rubber face, bed 
rubber end, craneman 80 cents; saw setter 
75 cents; sawyermen on gang saws—first 3 
months 60 cents, thereafter 80 cents; quarry- 
men—drill runners, channel runners 70 cents, 
helpers 60 cents; labourer (crusher plant) 
helper and labourer 65 cents; watchman $30 
per week; apprentice marble cutter and 
setter from 70 cents per hour in first year 
to $1 in fourth year; apprentice carborundum 
machine operator from 70 cents in first 6 
months to 80 cents in third 6 months; 
apprentice polisher—first 3 months 70 cents, 
thereafter 80 cents. 

Vacation: one week with pay in both 
zones after one year’s service for the same 
employer. 


Construction 


BUILDING TRADES, MONTREAL 


An Order in Council, dated December 23, 
and gazetted December 31, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 


(L.G., Sept., 1948, p. 993, Nov., p. 1247; 
Jan., 1949, p. 67, Feb., p. 178) by providing 
that the trade of concrete reinforcing steel 
erector requires one year of apprenticeship 
and that apprentices in this trade shall 
not begin their apprenticeship before the 
sixteenth or after the twenty-fifth year of 
age. The minimum wage rate for apprentices 
in this trade shall be 80 cents per hour for 
the first 6 months and 90 cents in the second 
6 months. 


Trade 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL STORES, RIMOUSKI 


An Order in Council, dated December 16, 
and gazetted December 24, makes obligatory 
the terms of a new agreement between 
“T/ Association des Marchands détaillants du 


Canada inc.”, Rimouski branch, and “Le 


Syndicat catholique des Employés du Com- 
merce de Rimouski inc.” Agreement to be 
in effect from December 24, 1948, to October 
31, 1949, and thereafter from year to year, 
subject to notice. 


Territorial jurisdiction comprises the town 
of Rimouski and within a radius of 3 miles 
from its limits. 


Industrial Standards Acts, Etc. 


Schedule of Wages and Hours 
Recently Approved by Provincial 
Orders in Council in Nova Scotia, 
Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberta 


Recent proceedings under the Industrial 
Standards Acts, etc.* include: in Ontario, 
new schedules for the retail gasoline 
service industry at Toronto, at Brantford, 
at Hamilton and at Windsor, and for 
barbers at Owen Sound, and in the Beams- 
ville zone, Clinton-Louth Townships zone 
and Grimsby zone, all published in The 
Ontario Gazette of November 20, and a 
new schedule for barbers in the Burlington 





*In six provinces—Ontario, Alberta, Nova Scotia, 
Saskatchewan, New Brunswick and Manitoba—legis- 
lation provides that, following a petition from 
representatives of employers and employees in any 
(or specified) industries, the provincial Minister 
charged with the administration of the Act may 
himself, or through a government official delegated 
by him, call a conference of representatives of 
employers and employees. This conference is for 
the purpose of investigating and considering the 
conditions of labour in the industry and of negoti- 
ating minimum rates of wages and maximum hours 
of work. A schedule of wages and hours of 
labour drawn up at such a conference, if the 
Minister considers that it has been agreed to by 
a proper and sufficient representation of employers 
and employees, may on his recommendation be made 
binding by Order in Council in all the zones desig- 
nated by the Minister. The Minister may also 
establish an advisory committee for every zone 
to which a schedule applies to assist in carrying 
out the provisions of the Act and’ the regulations. 
References to the summaries of these Acts and to 
amendments to them are given in the Labour 
GazettE, December, 1948, page 1422. 
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Hours: 54 per week in the retail trade, in 
the food products and all the other retail or 
wholesale and retail trades; 50 per week in 
the wholesale trade. 


Overtime is remunerated at time and one- 
half, with double time on Sundays and 12 
specified paid holidays. 

Minimum wage rates: accountant $40 per 
week; section head-clerk, butcher-clerk $35; 
store clerk and office employee—(male) from 
$17 per week during first 6 months to $30 
during third year; (female) from $14 to $20 
per week; deliveryman— (truck) $27; (horse- 
drawn vehicle) $18; deliveryman’s helper $18 
and $23; assistant butcher-clerk from $17 
per week during first 6 months to $30 in 
third year; common worker—(under 19 years 
of age) $18; (19 and over) $27; messenger— 
$9 per week when bicycle supplied by 
employer and $11 when bicycle supplied by 
employee; occasional and extra employees— 
(males) 50 cents per hour; (females) 35 
cents per hour. 

Vacation: one week with pay after one 
year’s service, 2 weeks with pay after 5 
years’ service. 


zone, published December 4; in Saskat- 
chewan, the amendment of the schedules 
for the beauty culture industry at Regina 
and the barbering industry for the prov- 
ince, published in The Saskatchewan 
Gazette of December 18, and a new schedule 
for the beauty culture industry at Estevan, 
in the issue of December 24. Other Orders 
in Council are summarized below. 


NOVA SCOTIA 
Construction 


BRICKLAYERS, SYDNEY 


An Order in Council gazetted November 
24, and December 1, makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for bricklayers at Sydney, 
exclusive of the Dominion Steel and Coal 
Corporation and its employees, to be in effect 
until May 1, 1949. 

Hours: 8 per day, Monday to Friday, 4 on 
Saturday, a 44-hour week. 

Overtime is payable at time and one-half, 
with double time on Saturday afternoons, 
Sundays and 6 specified holidays. 

_ Minimum wage rates: $1.50 per hour for 
journeymen bricklayers, apprentices from 75 


cents per hour during first 1,000 hours to 
$1.50 in eighth 1,000 hours. 


ONTARIO 
Construction 


PLASTERERS, OTTAWA 


An Order in Council, dated December 16, 
and gazetted January 1, makes binding the 
terms of a new schedule for plasterers at 
Ottawa, to be in effect from January 11, 
1949, during pleasure. 
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This schedule is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, Nov., 1947, p. 1663, with 
the following exception:— 


Minimum wage rate is 
$1.28 to $1.50 per hour 


increased from 


PAINTERS, CORNWALL 


An Order in Council, dated December 9, 
and gazetted December 25, makes binding 
the terms of a new schedule for painters at 
Cornwall to be in effect from January 4, 
1949, during pleasure. 


Hours: 8 per day, Monday through Friday, 
4 on Saturday, a 44-hour week. 


Overtime is payable at time and one-half 
for the first 4 hours, double time thereafter 
and on Saturday afternoon, Sunday and 7 
specified holidays. 

Minimum wage rates: $1.05 per hour for 
spray-painting, 95 cents for all other work. 
Night shift employees are paid an additional 
10 cents per hour. 

The advisory committee may fix a special 
lower minimum rate _ for handicapped 
workers. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Manufacturing 
Vegetable Foods 


BAKERS AND BAKERY SALESMEN, Moose Jaw 


An Order in Council, dated December 14, 
and gazetted December 18, makes binding 
the terms of a new schedule for bakers and 
bakery salesmen at Moose Jaw and within a 
radius of 5 miles, to be in effect during 
pleasure. This schedule is similar to the one 
previously in effect and summarized in the 
LAsour GAZETTE, June, 1948, p. 622, with the 
following exceptions:— 


Minimum weekly wage rates: doughman 
and cake mixer, ovenman, maintenanceman 
$37; bench hands and machine men $34.50; 
shipper $35; stockkeeper, bread wrapper $32; 
finishers and cake wrappers from $20 per 
week in first 6 months to $25 after 18 
months; janitor $28.75; truck driver, handy- 
man, barnman $31.50; stenographer $25.75; 
apprentices from $23 per week in first year 
to $28.75 in third year; female employees 
performing the duties of male employees 
shall receive not less than 90 per cent of 
that paid classification. 


Construction 


CARPENTERS, YORKTON 


An Order in Council, dated December 14, 
and gazetted December 18, makes binding 
the terms of a new schedule for carpenters 
at Yorkton and within a radius of 5 miles, 
to be in effect during pleasure. 


Hours: 8 per day, Monday through Friday, 
4 on Saturday, a 44-hour week. 

Overtime is payable at time and one-half 
for the first 4 hours, double time thereafter. 
Every employee who works on any of the 8 
specified paid holidays shall be paid, in addi- 
tion to one day’s wages at his regular rate 
of wages, one and one-half times his regular 
rate of wages for every hour or part of an 
hour during which he works on such holiday. 


Minimum wage rate: $1.15 per hour. A 
carpenter in charge of 4 or more carpenters 
shall receive an additional 15 cents per hour. 
Night shift employees receive 8 hours’ pay 
for 7 hours’ work. An employee required 
to report for duty shall be paid for a 
minimum of 4 hours, unless the work cannot 
be performed due to bad weather. 


ALBERTA 
Manufacturing 


Electrical Products and Repair 


Rapio Service Inpustry, CALGARY 


An Order in Council, dated December 6, 
and gazetted December 15, makes binding the 
terms of a new schedule for the radio service 
industry at Calgary, to be in effect. from 
December 25, 1948, to December 24, 1949, 
or thereafter during pleasure. 


Hours: 8 per day, 44 per week, 


Overtime: all work in excess of 9 hours 
per day and of 44 hours per week and on 
statutory holidays is payable at time and 
one-half, double time on Sundays. Shift 
work employees may be given another day 
off with pay within 7 days in lieu of the 
statutory holiday, or the weekly day of rest. 


Minimum weekly wage rates: first class. 
technician $50, second class technician $40, 
provisional technician $30, foreman or ser- 
vice manager shall receive at least 10 per 
cent more than a first class technician. 


Vacation: 2 weeks with pay after one 
year’s service; 2 days with pay for every 
month of continuous service in excess of 6 
months for those with less than one year’s 
service. 

Apprentices are governed by the terms of 
The Apprenticeship Act. 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS 


IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain 
provisions to secure the payment of wages 
generally accepted as current in each trade 
for competent workmen in the district 
where the work is carried out. 

There are two sets of conditions applic- 
able to government contracts, those which 
apply to building and construction work, 
and those which apply to contracts for the 
manufacture of various classes of govern- 
ment supplies and equipment. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into 
contracts in the first group, is to obtain 
from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for the 
different classifications of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These 
schedules, known as fair wages schedules, 
are thereupon included by the department 
concerned in the terms of the contract. 

Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and equip- 
ment. Contracts in this group are awarded 
in accordance with a policy which provides 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district. 

A more detailed account of the Dominion 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given 
in the Lasour Gazette for July, 1946, p. 932. 


Schedules Prepared and 
Contracts Awarded During December 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition 


During the month of December the 
Department of Labour prepared 86 fair 
wages schedules for inclusion in building 
and construction contracts proposed to be 
undertaken by various departments of the 
Government of Canada in different parts 
of the Dominion. 
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During the same period a total of 78 
construction contracts was awarded by 
the various Government departments. Par- 
ticulars of these contracts appear in the 
accompanying table. 

Copies of the relevant wages schedules 
are available to trade unions or other bona 
fide interested parties, on request. 

The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 
eight per day and forty-four per week, 
provide that “where, by provincial legisla- 
tion, or by agreement or current practice, 
the working hours of any class of workers 
are less than forty-four per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work except in cases of emergency as may 
be approved by the Minister of Labour 
and then only subject to the payment of 
overtime rates as specified by the Minister 
of Labour”, and also specify that the rates 
of wages set out therein are “minimum rates 
only” and that “nothing herein contained 
shall be considered as exempting con- 
tractors and subcontractors from the pay- 
ment of higher rates in any instance where, 
during the continuance of the work such 
higher rates are fixed by provincial legis- 
lation, by agreements between employers 
and employees in the district or by changes 
in prevailing rates”. 


(2) Contracts for the Manufacture of 
Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts for supplies and equipment 
were awarded as follows, under the policy 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district :— 


No. of Aggregate 
Department contracts amount 
Canadian Commercial 
Corporation. .... 4,886 $8,737,146.00 
Rost) Omicew eat. Uste vs 13 149,192.65 
RRC ENE e Weutelion site 1 4,514.40 
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LABOUR 


LAW 


Recent Regulations Under 
Dominion and Provincial Legislation 


Under Dominion laws, regulations have been made, with retro- 
spective effect to April 1, 1947, providing for the payment of 
compensation for disability resulting from pulmonary tuber- 
culosis contracted in federal Government hospitals in all prov- 
inces other than British Columbia. In British Columbia such 
provision had already been made. {An Order under the Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs Act provides for vocational training 
courses for merchant seamen. §The Alberta Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board has issued a new consolidation of regulations 
under the revised Act of 1948. All safety regulations made by the 
Board are retained without change. JA revised minimum wage 
order in British Columbia fixes higher rates for elevator operators 


and starters. 


DOMINION 


Canada Shipping Act 


New regulations relating to the examina- 
tion of Masters and Mates of home-trade, 
inland and minor waters vessels were made 
on December 10, 1948, gazetted January 12, 
1949 (P.C. 5663). These replace earlier 
regulations made on April 8 and gazetted 
June 9, 1948 (L.G., September, 1948, p. 1007). 


Department of Veterans Affairs Act 


By the Merchant Seamen Vocational 
Training Order (P.C. 5983), gazetted 
January 26, and effective from January 1, 
1949, vocational training courses with appro- 
priate allowances and fees as provided for 
veterans under the Veterans Rehabilitation 
Act, 1945, are to be extended to merchant 
seamen. 


To be eligible for such training. a seaman 
must: (1) be under thirty years of age, 
and resident and domiciled in Canada; 
(2) have received or be eligible to receive 
a bonus under the Merchant Seamen Special 
Bonus Order, 1945, or under the Merchant 
Seamen War Service Bonus Order, 1944; 
and (3) submit his application to the 
Department of Veterans Affairs within six 
months after January 1, 1949. He will not 
be eligible for training under the Order 
unless he has ceased to be employed at sea 
or provides acceptable reasons as to why he 
desires to leave such employment. He may 
not be paid an allowance if he has pre- 
viously received a grant for courses pro- 
vided by the Merchant Seamen Special 


Bonus Order (L.G., 1945, p. 913). All 
decisions as to eligibility and periods of 
entitlement of applicants rest with the 
Minister of Transport. 

Provisions of the Veterans Rehabilitation 
Act authorizing the Minister of Veterans 
Affairs, in determining the amount of any 
allowance, to take into consideration any 
prospective income of the veteran and his 
dependants for the period for which the 
allowance is to be paid, exempting such 
allowances from income tax, and providing 
for the payment of compensation for injury 
by accident while in training are also to 
apply to merchant seamen governed by this 
Order. 

While receiving training, a seaman is to 
be given such medical treatment and is to 
be paid such allowances or monetary bene- 
fits as are provided by Order in Council 
for former members of the forces. 

Training is to be given only in Canada, 
and no allowances are to be made for 
training undertaken before January 1, 1949. 

The Minister of Veterans Aflairs who 
administers the Order may, with the 
approval of the Minister of Transport, make 
such rules as he may consider necessary 
for the carrying out of its provisions. 


Government Employees 
Compensation Act 


Pulmonary Tuberculosis 


Included in the Government Employees 
Compensation Act, 1947, was the provision 
made by Order in Council during the war 
for compensation to a federal Government 
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employee or his dependants for disability 
or death caused by pulmonary tuberculosis 
contracted as a result of employment in a 
Government-operated hospital or sanatorium 
for the treatment of tuberculosis, or while 
employed as a nurse in the field and 
exposed to this disease, when such disease 
is not compensated under the law of the 
Province in which the disease was con- 
tracted (L.G., 1947, p. 1827). Only in the 
Province of British Columbia is pulmonary 
tuberculosis contracted in hospitals an 
industrial disease within the meaning of the 
Act, as it was covered by the B.C. Act in 
1943 (L.G., 1945, p. 1530). It was necessary, 
therefore, to make arrangements for the 
administration of the provision in all Prov- 
inces other than British Columbia. Under 
section eight of the Act, regulations have 
been issued, approved by Order in Council 
P.C. 5572, to prescribe the conditions under 
which compensation is payable, the amount 
payable and the manner in which com- 
pensation is to be determined. Made on 
December 10, 1948, gazetted January 12, 
1949, they are retrospective to April 1, 1947. 


To be eligible for compensation. an 
employee who contracts the disease after 
April 1, 1947, must have been certified free 
from the disease at the time he commenced 
employment. or, if he had no medical 
examination, must have been free from 
evidence of tuberculosis before being 
engaged. 

As provided in the Government Employees 
Compensation Act, compensation is pay- 
able at the rate provided for persons 
employed by private employers under the 
Act of the province in which the disease 
was contracted. In Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, right to com- 
pensation and the amount payable are to 
be determined by the provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Board. In Prince Edward 
Island which has no Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, they will be decided by the 
authority appointed by the Governor in 
Council to determine compensation. In the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories, the 
authority will be the Minister of Transport. 


The regulations, like the Act, provide that 
where a person ordinarily resident in a 
province other than the Yukon Territory 
contracts the disease while employed in the 
Yukon or Northwest Territories, the disease 
is deemed to have been contracted in 
the province of which he is a resident. 
Similarly, where an employee, other than 
one employed locally outside of Canada, 
contracts the disease due to his employment 
outside of Canada, compensation is payable 
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according to the terms of the law of the 
province, or of the Northwest Territories, 
in which he was ordinarily resident before 
entering such employment. 

Every employee governed by these regu- 
lations must have a general medical exam- 
ination with chest X-ray before being 
employed and every six months thereafter. 
All workers employed on December 1, 1948. 
who have not had a medical examination 
and X-ray must be examined within two 
months of that date. A complete medical 
history with X-ray films of every employee 
is to be kept and made available in dealing 
with compensation claims. 


PROVINCIAL 


Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Act 


A new set of regulations under the 1948 
Act has been issued by the Alberta Work- 
men’s Compensation Board, repealing all 
previous regulations except the existing 
safety regulations. Gazetted December 31, 
1948, they become effective on January 31, 
1949. 

Like the previous consolidation (L.G., 
1938, p. 1234), these regulations cover 
assessments and super-assessments; medical 
fees and hospital reports; exemptions; 
specific definitions of certain businesses for 
the purposes of the Act; obligation on 
employers to keep records and on _ pur- 
chasers of lumber to keep accounts of 
lumber purchased; and earnings for pur- 
poses of assessment of operators of certain 
equipment. 

By virtue of the 1948 amendment in the 
Act increasing from $2,000 to $2,500 the 
maximum amount of earnings which may 
be reckoned in determining compensation, 
it is now stipulated that no assessment may 
be made on a worker’s earnings in excess 
of $2,500 a year. 

The list of trades, businesses and employ- 
ments wholly excluded from the Act is 
unchanged except for the addition of digging 
or drilling of water wells and cutting or 
manufacturing of fenceposts. poles and 
pulpwood, and the omission of the sale of 
new and used cars. Wholly exempted, are: 
architects, auctioneers, automobile schools, 
barber shops, beauty parlours, boarding 


_ houses, commercial travellers representing 


industries outside Alberta, commission 
agents, commission salesmen, dairy farms, 
dentists and dental works and establish- 
ments, freight and passenger elevators of 
the “automatic-self-operating” type, feed- 
chopping mills, fire insurance companies, 
cutting or manufacture of firewood, fence- 
posts, cordwood, mine props, poles, piles and 


pulpwood, fishing, janitors, the lightning 
rod business, mail contractors, taxi busi- 
ness, production or distribution of moving 
pictures, pedlars, photographers, shoe shine 
parlours, stock yards, surgical and medical 
establishments, undertakers and undertaking 
establishments, veterinary surgeons and the 
drilling and digging of water wells. How- 
ever, if any of these employments is carried 
on as part of an industry under the Act, 
or if the Board has approved its applica- 
tion to come within the Act, it may be 
admitted. 

Restaurants and retail stores in the town- 
site of Banff and Jasper are now included 
in the restaurants and retail stores under 
the Act. Provision is made for the 
“nackaging” as well as processing and 
bottling of milk and cream in defining 
“creameries.” 

Another regulation deals with assessments 


in respect of operators of certain equip- — 


ment supplied to the employer (or prin- 
cipal) where the employee who supplies 
the equipment either operates it himself 
or hires others to operate it and is paid 
for the services of both equipment and 
operator. “Equipment” under this regula- 
tion includes teams, trucks, tractors, bull- 
dozers, graders, drag lines, power shovels 
and other equipment that may be desig- 
nated by the Board. All persons engaged 
in the operation of such equipment are to 
be regarded as workmen of the principal. 
For the purposes of assessment, the earn- 
ings of teamsters are to be $4 per shift 
and of operators of all other equipment $6 
per shift. The principal is liable for the 
assessment in respect of such operators and 
he may charge it back to the person 
supplying the equipment except when that 
person operates the equipment himself. 


British Columbia 
Hours of Work Act 


Overtime regulations governing the pre- 
paratory or complementary work done by 
engineers or operators, firemen, oilers or 
greasers working on a shingle shift in 
industrial undertakings using steam, gasoline 
or diesel engines or electric energy have 
now been extended to apply to exceptional 
cases covered by the Act wherein some 
variation from the eight- and 44-hour limits 
provided, is permitted. 

Formerly, under regulation 4A (L.G., 1948, 
p. 745), now repealed, one hour of overtime 
per day could be worked only in addition 
to the regular maximum eight-hour day. 
Henceforth, the hour of overtime will be 
permitted also in cases where, by custom 
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or agreement between organizations or rep- 
resentatives of employers and workers: 
(1) longer hours are worked on one or 
more days to permit shorter hours on one 


‘day, if the daily limit does not exceed 


nine or the weekly limit 44 hours; or 
(2) where a variance of hours (daily, weekly 
or both) over a period of time is allowed 
if an agreement between employees and 
employer is confirmed by the Board. In 
such case, average hours over the period 
must not exceed 44 per week. 


The new regulation (4B), :made on 
January 11, gazetted January 13, is effective 
from the latter date. 


British Columbia Male and 
Female Minimum Wage Acts 


Elevator Operators 


Another minimum wage order has been 
revised by the B.C. Board of Industrial 
Relations. Minimum rates have been raised 
by a new Order (No. 53), issued on January 
10, gazetted January 20, including in its 
coverage both male and female elevator 
operators and starters. This replaces two 
former Orders (Nos. 53 and 54) for female 
and male workers, respectively (L.G., 1938, 
p. 405), which laid down uniform conditions 
for these workers. 


The new rate, effective from January 31, 
is $18 for full-time workers who work 372 
or more hours a week, and 50 cents an 
hour for part-time workers working less than 
373 hours. Time and one-half the regular 
rate of pay must be paid for all work done 
after eight or 44 hours for which a permit 
must be obtained from the Board. Rates 
under the repealed Orders were $14 for full- 
time and 374 cents an hour for part-time, 
and, after the General Interim Minimum 
Wage Order, 1946, increased rates by 20 per 
cent, $16.80 a week and 45 cents an hour. 

An employee called to work but for whom 
there is no work must be paid at least two 
hours’ pay at his regular rate or for the 
entire -period of waiting if required to 
remain longer. If he commences work, he 
must receive at least four hours’ pay. 
Previously, the worker had to be paid at 
least $1.80 for a work-day of four hours 
or less. 

A weekly rest of 82 consecutive hours, 
formerly 24, must be granted. but where 
this is unsuitable the employer may make 
a different arrangement if a joint applica- 
tion in writing is approved by the Board. 
As formerly, the employer may be required 
by the Board to provide a seat for any 
elevator operator or starter and to permit 
the worker to use it when on duty. 
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The deductions from the minimum wage 
for board and lodging remain unchanged at 
20 cents per meal or $4 for a full week’s 
board of 21 meals and $2 a week for lodging. 


Since Order No. 3 (1946) (L.G., 1946, 
p. 989) provides that where a worker is 
required by his employer to wear a uniform 
or other special apparel the cost and upkeep 
of such uniform or apparel must be a charge 
on the employer, the provisions in the two 
earlier Orders regarding uniforms have been 
omitted. 

As before, the employer must pay at 
least semi-monthly wages earned up to not 
more than eight days before pay-day, post 
a copy of the Order in a conspicuous place 
in his establishment, keep records in English 
relating to wages, hours, etc., and have 
records available for inspection at any time 
by the Board. 


Saskatchewan Boiler 
and Pressure Vessel Act 


New ‘schedules have been issued raising 
the fees payable for the inspection of 
refrigerating systems, boilers and pressure 
vessels, by three Orders in Council (0.C. 
71/49, 72/49, 73/49), issued on January 11 
and gazetted January 22. 

As regards the inspection of high pressure 
boilers, the higher scale of fees prescribed 
ranges from $7.50 where the capacity does 
not exceed 25 h.p. to $35 for any boiler 
exceeding 450 h.p. Formerly, for inspecting 


any boiler over 250 hp. the fee was $20. 
The proviso is added tnat ine fee payable 
for an external inspection or one under 
operating conditions must be either one- 
half of the prescribed fee or $5, whichever 
is greater. 

An inspector who has to make a special 
trip to make an inspection may, in the 
discretion of the chief inspector, charge a 
per diem fee of $10, in addition to the 
regular fee. 


Saskatchewan Hospitalization Act 


Effective January 1, 1949, a revised 
schedule of hospital services for which pay- 
ment may be made under the Act, in 
substitution for the schedule approved on 
March 29, 1947, has been issued by Order 
of the Minister of Public Health. 

Changes were made in the regulations 
under the Act on December 27 and J anuary 
7, approved by Orders in Council 2150/48, 
27/49 and 28/49, and gazetted on January 8 
and 15. These revise the list of hospitals 
outside the Province eligible to receive pay- 
ment for services rendered to beneficiaries 
in order to provide for treatment when 
accommodation in certain approved hos- 
pitals, nursing or maternity homes is not 
available, and to modify slightly the excep- 
tions provided with respect to hospitals to 
which payment will not be made. 

Persons incarcerated in provincial jails 
have been removed from the classes exempt 
from benefits under the Act during 1949. 





UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Selected Decisions of Umpire 


Under the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digest of selected decisions in appeals heard by the 
Umpire under the provisions of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act. Published in two sertes (1) Benefit cases, 
designated CU-B, and (2) Coverage cases, CU-C. 


Held that the claimant had, without good 
cause, refused to apply for suitable 
employment within the meaning of the 


Act.—CU-B. 343 (April 5, 1948.) 


Materiau Facts or Case: 


The claimant, a married woman, aged 45 
years, registered for work as a charwoman, 
was last employed as such in a bakery from 
July 15, 1946 to July 8, 1947, at a wage of 
50 cents an hour, her working week con- 
sisting of 36 hours. 
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On November 25, 1947, she made claim 
for benefit, stating that she had voluntarily 
left her employment due to illness. On’ the 
same day the local office notified the 
claimant of permanent employment as a 
charwoman in a beauty salon at a wage of 
50 cents an hour, which is the prevailing 
rate of pay. It entailed working Wednesday 
afternoon and. Saturday morning, ten hours 
a week. She was also notified of permanent 
employment as a day worker in private 


homes, going to the same home every 
Tuesday or Thursday, etc., filling in the 
rest of the week in that way. 

The claimant refused to apply for these 
positions and the Insurance Officer disquali- 
fied her under Section 40 (1) (a) of the Act 
on the grounds that she had without good 
cause refused to apply for a situation in 
suitable employment. 

From this decision the claimant appealed 
to a Court of Referees, stating that she 
preferred work similar to her previous 
employment, where she worked the full 
week for the one employer. 

The Court of Referees unanimously 
reversed the decision of the Insurance 
Officer on the ground that the claimant did 
not have any time to find the employment 
she wanted as these positions were notified 
to her on the very day she registered for 
work. 

The Insurance Officer appealed to the 
Umpire from the decision of the Court of 
Referees. 


DECISION: 


The question to decide is whether the 
claimant has without good cause refused 
to apply for suitable employment within 
the meaning of the Act. 

The claimant had been out of the labour 
field for approximately four months when 
she registered for employment as char- 
woman and filed a claim for _ benefit 
indicating that she was then available for 
work. 

The employment notified to her, on the 
day she applied for benefit, was in her 
usual occupation and at the prevailing rate 
of pay in the district. It entailed working, 
however, for several employers and the 
claimant did not like this pattern of 
employment. 

It is not unusual for charwomen to work 
for more than one employer and the 
employment notified to the claimant which 
involved such conditions cannot, on that 
account only, be regarded as unsuitable. 

On the facts before me, I do not con- 
sider that the claimant has offered any 
serious reasons for refusing to accept the 
work notified to her on the day she applied 
for benefit. She has therefore, without good 
cause, refused to apply for suitable employ- 
ment within the meaning of the Act. 

The decision of the Court of Referees is 
reversed and the appeal of the Insurance 
Officer is allowed. 
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The claimant is disqualified from receipt 
of benefit for a period of six weeks as from 
the date this decision is communicated to 
her. 


Held that the employment notified to 
the claimant was not, in her case, suitable 
employment within the meaning of the 


Act.—CU-B. 357 (April 29, 1948.) 


MatTeErRIAL Facts oF CASE: 


The claimant, a single girl, aged 28 years, 
registered for work as a typist, was last 
employed by a wax manufacturer as an 
accountant and office clerk, at a salary of 


$25 a week, from August 18, 1947 to 
October 31, 1947, on which date her 
employer moved to another city. On 


November 18, 1947, she made claim for 
benefit, which was allowed. 


On November 21, 1947, the local office 
notified the claimant of permanent employ- 
ment with a radio broadcasting station as 
a stenographer-typist, at a salary of $15 a 
week, which was the prevailing rate in the 
district. The working week consisted of 354 
hours. She refused to accept this employ- 
ment because she did not consider the 
salary sufficient for a person with her 
bilingual qualifications. 

The Insurance Officer disqualified the 
claimant for a,period of six weeks, as from 
November 22, 1947, under Section 40 (1) (a) 
of the Act, on the ground that she had 
without good cause failed to accept a situa- 
tion in suitable employment when offered 
to her. 

From this decision the claimant appealed 
to a Court of Referees, stating that the 
employer required a beginner. This state- 
ment was confirmed by the employer in a 
letter addressed to the local office. The 
Court of Referees, before which the 
claimant appeared, by a majority decision, 
upheld the decision of the Insurance Officer. 

The claimant appealed to the Umpire 
from the decision of the Court of Referees. 


DECISION: 


The question to decide is whether the 
employment notified to the claimant was 
suitable employment within the meaning of 
the Act. 

The evidence indicates that the claimant 
is a well qualified bilingual stenographer, 
with experience in accounting and general 
office work. According to her employment 
record, she worked two years with...... ata 
salary of $110 a month, one year with...... 
at $22 a week and two and a half months 
with (her last employer) at $25 a week. 
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Under the circumstances, I find that the 
employment notified to the claimant was 
not suitable employment within the mean- 
ing of the Act. 

The decision of the Court of Referees is 
therefore reversed and the appeal of the 
claimant is allowed. 


Unemployment Insurance Statistics 
December 1948* 


The monthly report issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics states that 
a total of 114,506 claims for Unemployment 
Insurance benefit was filed at local offices 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion during December, 1948. This represents 
a considerable increase over November 
when 73,119 claims were filed, all provinces 
having contributed to the increase, and was 
also considerably above the 79,849 regis- 
tered during December, 1947. Revised 
claims are these arising out of reconsidera- 
tion, for any reason, of an existing claim. 
Thus, initial and renewal claims, repre- 
senting mainly new cases of recorded 
unemployment among insured persons, 
numbered 105,939 in December compared 
with 66,426 in November and 73,578 in 
December, 1947. 

Ordinary claims on the live unemploy- 
ment register at December 31 totalled 
144,058 (118,678 male and 25,380 female) as 
against 83,710 (62,806 male and 20,904 
female) at November 30 and 94,525 (74,988 
male and 19,537 female) on December 31, 
1947. These represent the number of cases 
of recorded unemployment among insured 
persons on a given date, since ordinary 
claimants are those who have separated 
from their former employments. In addi- 
tion, there were 6,866 (5,849 male and 1,017 
female) “other claimants” on the register 
at December 31, compared with 4,143 (3,264 
male and 879 female) on November 30, and 
7,434 (6,725 male and 709 female) on 
December 31, 1947. “Other claimants” are 
largely short-time claimants, that is, those 
who have been put on short-time at their 
places of employment. 

Those signing the live unemployment 
register as at December 31, 1948, are further 
classified, in Table E-6, according to the 
number of days they have been continu- 
ously on the register since the last initial 
or renewal claim was filed. To obtain the 
number of days in each case Sundays are 


*See Tables E-1 to E-7. 
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not included, odd days of casual employ- 
ment are neither included nor considered as 
interrupting a period on the register and an 
initial claim that immediately follows the 
termination of a benefit year is ignored. 
During December, 1948, 101,016 claims 
were disposed of, including 953 referred to 
Courts of Referees for further consideration 
and 605 special requests not granted (that 
is, requests for ante-dating, extension of the 
two-year period and dependency rate of 
benefit). Of the remaining 99,458, in which 
the chief consideration was entitlement to 
benefit, 80,266 were considered entitled to 
benefit and 19,192 not entitled to benefit. 


Chief reasons given by insurance officers 
for considering claimants not entitled to 
benefit were: “insufficient contributions 
while in insurable employment” 10,152 cases, 
“voluntarily left employment without just 
cause” 4,261 cases, “refused an offer of work 
and neglected an opportunity to work” 894 
cases, “discharged for misconduct” 708 cases. 

A total of 99,802 persons received one or 
more benefit payments in December, 1948, 
aggregating $3,592,155 for 1,687,804 unem- 
ployed compensated days, compared with 
64,960 persons who were paid $2,283,383 for 
1,106,864 compensated days in November 
and 69,097 persons paid $2,544,796 for 
1,315,282 compensated days during Decem- 
ber, 1947. Thus, the average duration of 
the unemployment compensated was 16-9 
days in December, 17-0 days in November 
and 19-0 days in December, 1947. The 
average amount of benefit paid per bene- 
ficiary was $35,99 in December, $35.15 in 
November and $36.83 in December, 1947. 
The average amount of benefit paid per 
compensated day of unemployment was 
$2.13 in December, $2.06 in November and 
$1.93 in December, 1947. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
the month ending December 31, 1948, 
showed 3,550,432 employees were issued with 
insurance books and had made contribu- 
tions to the Unemployment Insurance Fund 
at one time or another since April 1, 1948, 
an increase of 54,395 since November 30, 
1948. 

As at December 31, 1948, 211,293 
employers were registered representing an 
increase of 239 since November 30, 1948. 


Problems of Employment 


Reviewed by National Committee 


The fortieth meeting of the National 
Employment Committee was held in the 
Board Room of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission, Ottawa, January 20 and 
21, 1949. 


The National Employment Committee is 
an advisory body established to assist the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission in 
finding solutions for administrative, func- 
tional or other specific matters that may 
arise in connection with the placement of 
workers. 


In close liaison with the National Com- 
mittee are five Regional Committees 
that work in more direct association with 
the five Regional offices of the NES, 
located respectively, in Moncton, Montreal, 
Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver. These 
Regional -Committees in turn co-operate 
with Local Employment Committees, set up 
in many of the more important industrial 


centres, and these act in a consultative 
capacity with local employment office 
managers. 

Included in the membership of the 


National Committee are representatives of 
The ‘Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, the Canadian Congress of Labour, 
the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, 
the Canadian Welfare Council, the National 
Council of Women, the Federal Council of 
Agriculture and the Canadian Legion of the 
British Empire Service League. The Chair- 
man is Judge W. J. Lindal of Winnipeg 
and the Secretary, E. Norman Mitchell, of 
Ottawa. 

The following members 
attended the meeting :— 

Members: Judge W. J. Lindal (Chair- 
man); A. L. Lott (CMA); A. R. Mosher 
(CCL); Mrs. G. D. Finlayson (NCW). 


Proxies: Willis George (CMA); A. E. 
‘Hemming (TLC); Erskine Johnston 
(CFA); E. Kines (BESL). 

Others present included: Unemployment 
Insurance Commissioners J. G. Bisson, R. J. 
Tallon and C. A. L. Murchison; W. K. 
Rutherford, Director of Employment, UIC; 
R. G. Barclay, Director of Unemployment 
Insurance, UIC; H. 8. Relph, Chief Claims 
Officer, UIC; H. R. Hare, Employment 
Adviser, UIC; D. Morton, Welfare Officer, 
UIC; P. J. Philpott, Special Assistant to 
Deputy Minister, Department of Veterans 
Affairs. 


and proxies 


Secretary’s Report 


The Secretary, E. Norman Mitchell, 
reviewed briefly the work of several of the 
Local Employment Committees that had 
been visited by him during November and 
December, 1948. It was indicated that these 
were alive to their responsibilities and gave 
promise of increasing activity during the 
present year. 

He stated that “at the present time, there 
are 75 Local Employment Committees 
functioning and five others are in the 
process of being established throughout the 
Dominion.” Several of the Local Com- 
mittees were giving close attention to 
problems connected with apprenticeship and 
youth centres. Reports on their findings 
would be presented at the spring meeting 
of the National Committee, Mr. Mitchell 
stated. 


“Refusal to Accept Employment” 


A brief presented by Mr. A. R. Mosher, 
representing the Canadian Congress of 
Labour, questioned the interpretation that, 
he claimed, had been placed on section 
43 (a) and (b) of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act. This section states that ... “no 
insured person shall be disqualified from 
receipt of benefit by reason only of his 
refusal to accept employment, if by accept- 
ance thereof he would lose the right (a) 
to become a member of; or (b) to continue 
to be a member and to observe the lawful 
rules of ... any association, organization or 
union of workers.” 


Mr. Mosher was of the opinion that the 
clause applied “only to insured persons who 
become unemployed and apply for benefit, 
or who are already in receipt thereof and 
who refuse to accept such employment as 
would jeopardize their rights.” He asserted 
that “similar protection should be afforded 
to the worker already on the job,” as, for 
example, a worker who was required by his 
employer to “handle struck work, to cross a 
picket line, or to transport strike breakers.” 
Speaking for the Canadian Congress of 
Labour, Mr. Mosher claimed that the 
section should be amended to include 
employed persons as well as unemployed. 
He claimed that compensation should not 
be denied “if as a condition of being 
employed the individual, would be required 
to join a company union, or to resign from, 
or refrain from joining any bona fide labour 
organization.” 


ec: 


The point raised by Mr. Mosher was 
discussed in detail. It was emphasized that 
the Unemployment Insurance Act provides 
insurance for persons “who are involuntarily 
out of work.” The difficulty of defining 
“struck work,” “sympathetic strikes” and 
being “separated from employment through 
misconduct,” so as to include every indi- 
vidual case was emphasized. The Chair- 
man, Judge Lindal, stated that in his 
opinion, the disputed section might be 
interpreted as follows: “If a man is asked 
to do something, the doing of which 
prejudices his union card, then he is justi- 
fied in refusing to do it. If he loses his 
job as a result, he is entitled to benefit.” 


It was finally agreed that Mr. Mosher’s 
submission be studied by the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission and placed on 
the agenda of the next meeting of the 
Committee for further consideration. 


Minimum Wage 


It was pointed out that the local offices 
of the National Employment Service do 
not refer workers to employment at wages 
below the minimums prescribed by the 
provincial governments and that “the 
Federal Government does not enter into 
the provincial governments’ minimum wage 
field.” It was stated, however, that place- 
ment officers refer complaints of subnormal 
wages to provincial authorities who are 
responsible for determining whether or not 
there had been any infringements of the 
minimum wage laws. 

The Secretary was instructed to enquire 
into minimum wage conditions in the 
several provinces and to present a report 
at the spring meeting of the’ National 
Committee. 


Regional Committees’ Resolutions 


Some 18 resolutions passed by the 
Regional and Local Employment Com- 
mittees were presented for the consideration 
and approval of the National Committee. 
Several of these related to questions of 
mainly local interest to the Regional and 
Local Committees from which they came, 
such as the construction of specific local 
public works to meet special unemployment 
situations; the holding of Supper meetings 
by Local Committees to facilitate better 
organization; the attendance of Local Com- 
mittee chairmen at meetings of their 
Regional Committees; and motions of 
appreciation for assistance granted by the 
National Committee in specific cases. 


A recommendation was made suggesting 
that serious consideration be given to 
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amending the Unemployment Insurance Act 
“to provide benefit payments for those not 
capable of work on the’ same basis as 
to those who are unemployed, but are 
employable.” 


This suggestion, it was pointed out, 
involves questions not included in the scope 
of the Act. It was, however, being given 
“careful consideration” by governmental and 
other agencies interested in the problem ‘of 
placing “unemployables.” 


The appointment of Regional Umpires 
and the making of procedural changes in 
the adjudication of applications for benefit 
were also suggested. Both proposals were 
referred to the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission for study and whatever action 
it deemed necessary. 


Employment of Older Veterans 


Col. P. J. Philpott, special assistant to 
the Deputy Minister of Veterans Affairs 
described a survey undertaken by DVA 
during 1948, to determine the percentage 
of older veterans that was “employable,” 
and what measures would be necessary to 
rehabilitate them. The survey disclosed 
that 40 per cent were in receipt of unem- 
ployment insurance benefits (25 per cent 
of these had exhausted their benefits), and 
35 per cent were not in insurable classes. 


On the question of employability, it was 
found that only six per cent were good 
referrals; 21 per cent were “fair” and 37 
per cent were either “poor” or “unemploy- 


able.” The remainder, many of them 
pensioners, did not need employment 
urgently. Col. Philpott suggested the 


setting up of advisory committees across 
the country to assist in solving this reha- 
bilitation problem. Assistance from any 
source would be welcomed, he said. ; 


It was disclosed that the National Com- 
mittee had endorsed a resolution submitted 
by the Pacific Region in 1948, recommend- 
ing to the Civil Service Commission that 
the age limit be abolished for clerks and 
some other grades in the Civil Service. 
Although receipt had been acknowledged by 
the Chairman of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, no action had been reported. A 
resolution was passed by the meeting, in- 
structing the Secretary to bring the request 
to the attention of the Civil Service 
Commission again. 


General Employment Situation 


Mr. W. K. Rutherford, Director of 
Employment Service, UIC, presented a 
concise report on the current employment 
situation throughout Canada. He stated 


that employers were approaching their 
labour problems with a greater degree of 
caution. “Costs are definitely being con- 
sidered and there is a _ tendency for 
employers to set higher standards for their 
workers.” Then too, overtime was being 
cut down considerably and some employees’ 
earnings were being noticeably reduced as 
a result. There was also a notable decrease 
in absenteeism and he suggested that 
‘labour organizations should take the long 
range viewpoint rather than the short 
range.” 


Proposed Seasonal Regulations 


Mr. Rutherford thought, however, that 
unemployment would decline as soon as 
spring arrives, “as there is every indication 
that spring would bring a full employment 
situation, but it was anticipated that the 
marginal employee would have more diffi- 
culty in obtaining employment.” 

It was decided that the next meeting 
of the National Employment Committee 
would be held in Montreal on April 21 and 
22, and that, if arrangements can be made, 
the Quebec Regional Committee attend the 
sessions on April 21. 


for Fruit and Vegetable Industry 


The Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion gave notice in the Canada Gazette on 
November 27, 1948, of its intention to make 
seasonal regulations governing the payment 
of benefit to persons employed in the 
industry of packing and first processing of 
fruits and vegetables. These regulations 
would have the effect of restricting the 
payment of benefit in the off-season where 
a person is employed in this industry on a 
seasonal basis. The regulations would not 
restrict the payment of benefit during 
periods of unemployment occurring in the 
active season. 

The Commission held a public hearing 
on January 10, 1949, to consider any 
representations made to it with reference 
to these proposals. The hearing was 
held as arranged, but was adjourned until 
February 14. 

It is understood that the Commission is 
concerned about the number of persons 
employed on a seasonal basis in the industry 
of fruit and vegetable packing and pro- 
cessing who draw unemployment insurance 
benefit an the off-season when they are not 
ordinarily employed or, in many instances, 
really available for employment. In certain 
areas the majority of seasonal employees 
are persons such as housewives and students 
who are not ordinarily attached to the 
labour market. The unrestricted payment 
of benefit to these persons, in the off- 
season constitutes, in the opinion of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, an 
unwarranted drain on the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund at the expense of other 
insured workers. As a result of a survey 
of the industry in all areas the Commis- 
sion proposes to declare the following 
seasons to apply in the areas specified :— 


Area Season 
British Columbia ....... Aug. 1-Nov. 30 
Prairie Provinces ...... July 1-Oct. 31 
CONG ATE srols Cee en reer ae G July 1-Nov. 30 
SR UC) CTS ana We Orie a, lst aA July 1-Oct. 15 


Oct. 1-March 31 
Sept. 1-April 30 
No season 


Nova Seotia tiaegrue hae. 
New Brunswick wo... ods 
Prince Edward Island... 


The off-season applicable to a seasonal 
worker employed in this industry will be 
the remainder of the year according to the 
above schedule. 

The proposed regulations provide that a 
claimant defined as a seasonal employee, 
whose last employment was in the industry 
of fruit and vegetable packing and pro- 
cessing, will be disentitled to benefit in the 
off-season unless, besides meeting the usual 
conditions for the receipt of benefit, he also 
shows that one of the following conditions 
applies :— 

(1) that contributions have been paid in 
respect of him for not less than 420 
days during the two years imme- 
diately preceding the date on which 
he makes a claim for benefit (as 


compared with 180 days for a non- 
seasonal claimant), or 


(2) that contributions have been paid in 
respect of him for insurable employ- 
ment during the off-season applicable 
in the area where he was employed, 
and such contributions have been paid 
for a number of days equal to at least 
one-quarter of the off-seasons or parts 
thereof included in the period of two 
years immediately preceding the date 
he makes a claim for benefit. 


The object of these tests is to show that 
the claimant has either an average of 35 
weeks insurable employment each year, 
which is substantial enough to justify the 
payment of benefit in the off-season, or that 
he has a secondary insurable occupation 
which he normally carries on during the 
off-season. If either of these conditions is 
fulfilled he is deemed not to be subject to 
any seasonal restrictions. 
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An analysis of the current employment situation prepared by the Research and Statistics 
Branch, Department of Labour, on the basis of returns from the National Employment 
Service, reports from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and other official information. 


CURRENT 


EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS 


Employment during January was adjusting itself to 


conditions of winter weather. 


Most outdoor work had 


been temporarily halted and a considerable number of 
workers, mainly unskilled and semi-skilled, were thrown 


into the employment market. 


The peak in seasonal 


unemployment, however, was expected to be reached 
within a few weeks, depending upon the break in weather 


conditions. 


Unemployment insurance was of invaluable 


assistance during the slack period, and helped to tide many 
workers over the brief period of unemployment. 


Employment was settling down to its 
winter slack, which in the past two years 
was approximately 6 to 7 per cent below 
its summer peak. For workers as a whole, 
employment conditions were still favourable 
and the number employed was at a high 
for the time of year. Labour turnover was 
down and records in the industrial relations 
field were excellent; fewer strikes with 
fewer workers involved were recorded in 
January than in any previous post-war 
month. Nevertheless, jobs were scarce for 
Seasonal workers now idle and in regions 
such as British Columbia, where many of 
these casual workers gathered, unemploy- 
ment was becoming a rather serious, if only 
temporary, problem. 


Generally it appeared from preliminary 


information that unemployment. this ‘year 
was slightly greater than at the same time 
last year. This development could largely 
be accounted for by several specific reasons. 
First, the usual number of jobs in logging 
were not available this year, with employ- 
ment in Eastern Canada about 10,000 less 
than one year before. Second, agriculture 
was responsible for the release of more 
seasonal workers, in part because of the 
trend towards seasonal grain farming and 
also, because of higher farm wages, less 
help was being “carried” during the winter 
slack. Third, because of the overall 
expansion in construction employment 
especially in the more seasonally affected 
residential, highway, and commercial build- 
ing, more construction workers were season- 
ally displaced. Fourth, employment in a 
few of the manufacturing industries had 
been temporarily disrupted because of loss 
of export markets. 
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Currently, unemployment insurance was 
playing a larger role in smoothing over the 
period of temporary loss of income. This 
was in part because of the increased number 
of persons being covered by the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act. General expansion 
in employment, long-term shifts of workers 
from employment in non-insurable to 
insurable industries, and new classes of 
workers being admitted under the Act, all 
led to this development. In addition, more 
workers in recent months were being 
allowed benefits since they were now better 
able to meet the statutory requirements for 
qualification laid down in the Act. Under 
these conditions, workers must prove that 
they are unemployed but willing to accept 
suitable employment. The current Scarcity 
of jobs at employment offices had enabled 
workers to meet this requirement much 
more readily. Also, under the Act, a certain 
amount of contribution is necessary before 
a worker can establish his right to benefit, 
both for the first time and for renewal. 
The continuous employment which most 
workers enjoyed during the summer and 
fall months had provided in many cases the 
necessary contributions. 


Agriculture 


The employment market in agriculture 
remained quiet during January. Neverthe- 
less, plans were already under way to bring 
in immigrant farmers for the coming season. 
Since the available pool of single workers 
has been largely depleted, a greater immi- 
gration of family units was anticipated this 
year. The importation of families has the 
advantage of providing a more stable class 
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of worker, although housing accommodation 
may present a difficult problem. The 
movement of Dutch workers was to begin 
_around the middle of February and it was 
expected that about 5,000 families would 
settle on Canadian farms. Movement of 
Displaced Persons, which had been dwindling 
off since early September, would re-com- 
mence around the first of April. The 
latter government-sponsored program was 
expected to bring in 1,500 single workers, 
and family units to the extent that housing 
could be provided. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
recently published a synopsis of the outlook 
for principal types of agricultural products. 
This will provide a basis for farmers’ 
production plans for 1949 which will, accord- 
ingly, be reflected in the volume and type 
of labour requirements during the coming 
season. Generally an increased spring wheat 
acreage was anticipated in 1949 but a 
decline in livestock which would reach the 
market was expected for all classes of meat. 
However, the Department forecast con- 
tinued profitable prices in the livestock 
market. Production of milk, butter, cheese, 
and ice cream was expected to remain 
stable, but a drop in egg production was 
anticipated for the first six months of 1949. 
According to the forecast, fruit crops will 
be good, while vegetable acreage was 
expected to be maintained at the 1948 level. 


Non-Agricultural Industry 


No let-up in the expansion in industrial 
production was- yet apparent, according to 
available data. The latest recorded 
statistics, as given for the month of 
November, placed the preliminary index of 
industrial production at 185-2 (1935-39— 
100). This compared with 178-4 for the 
same month in 1947. 

Industrial employment also was sustained 
during this period. During November, gains 
in trade and logging more than offset 
employment declines in manufacturing, 
mining, transportation, construction, and 
hotels and restaurants. At December 1, the 
index of employment in this series, which 
covers firms with 15 or more employees 
in the eight leading industries, stood at 
204-1 as compared with 199-6 one year 
before. In accordance with the usual 
seasonal pattern, this rise was expected to 
be reversed during the winter months. 
Already there had been a decided levelling 
off in employment expansion with only a 
*8 change in the index since the beginning 
of October. 

Earnings of the manufacturing wage- 
earner had decidedly improved during the 
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three months preceding December 1, not 
only in the actual dollars paid, but also in 
relation to changes in the cost of living. 
The preliminary index of real wages in the 
manufacturing industry had risen to 106-6 
at December 1, exceeding the comparative 
1947 index by 2:4 points. 


Logging camps in Eastern Canada had 
completed cutting by January, and hauling, 
the second stage in the operations, was now 
under way. Difficulty arose early in the 
month because of the lack of snow but, 
by the end of January, hauling was in full 
swing. Lay-offs began with the change-over 
in operations, since manpower requirements 
are smaller in the latter stage. 

This year’s level of activity was con- 
siderably below that of the 1947-8 season, 
and employment in the woods was corre- 
spondingly less. No shortage of labour was 
reported; in certain areas, surpluses of men 
developed. 

The British Columbia logging industry 
was exceptionally quiet during January. 
The extent of seasonal inactivity was 
increased on the one hand by exceptionally 
cold weather and heavy snows and, on the 
other, by uncertain markets for some types 
of lumber products. 

Little change in employment activity 
occurred in the mining industry during 
January and attention turned to the 
collective bargaining agreements under 
negotiation, especially in the coal mining 
industry. 

In the Maritimes, an agreement was 
reached, early in February between the 
United Mine Workers, representing some 
13,000 miners, and the principal operator, 
Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation. 
The new agreement, which must be formally 
ratified by the union membership before 
becoming effective, called for a 50 cent-a- 
day increase above the current basic rate 
of $764. This settlement culminated 
negotiations which had been carried on for 
nearly three months. 

At the same time, some 14,000 coal 
miners in Saskatchewan. Alberta, and 
British Columbia were demanding wage 
increases varying from $2 to $3 per day. 
This would boost the daily wages of most 
workers up to the $14 mark. Rock miners 
were now being paid $11.48 per day; 
timber-men, $10.95; machine-men (coal 
cutters), $12.47; actual coal-miners, $10.95. 
Conciliation proceedings were being carried 
on and a report was expected shortly after 
the expiry date of the contract, February 16. 


Employment operations were slow in 
manufacturing during January. As usual 


for the time of year, a number of firms 
laid off staff for inventory purposes or for 
making adjustments in production schedules. 
In addition, a number of non-seasonal 
lay-offs took place during the month. A 
report on such lay-offs is obtained from 
all local Employment Service offices and, 
while these would not necessarily cover 
all persons released, it would, because of 
unemployment insurance, touch on all 
major lay-off programs. During January, 
20 per cent of the reported lay-offs were 
still caused by shortage of materials, 
particularly steel. Shortage of orders, how- 
ever, was the chief reason for releasing 
workers.. Within this category, over 50 per 
cent of those reported were in the lumber 
and automobile manufacturing industries. 


Wage increases were still being granted 
in a number of manufacturing firms 
although, as a whole, this was not an active 
period for negotiations between employers 
and employees. Wage increases, for which 
information was received during the month 
of January, varied from 5 to 35 cents per 
hour. More workers in the textile industry 
benefited than in any other group; how- 
ever, the highest wage increase occurred 


in the washing machine manufacturing . 


industry. 


Construction employment was at its 
seasonal low during January and many 
workers, especially the unskilled and semi- 
skilled, were temporarily laid off. The 
greater amount of unemployment this year 
than last among construction workers may 
be attributed to two factors. First, since 
construction employment during the summer 
and fall of 1948 had expanded by approxi- 
mately 40,000 over the previous year, more 
workers were affected by winter lay-offs. 
Secondly, highway, residential and com- 
mercial, rather than industrial, construction 
accounted for a major portion of the 
activity in the past year, and work on 
such non-industrial projects is, for the most 
part, discontinued during the winter months. 


Employment activity in transportation 
was quiet during January, reflecting 
normal mid-winter slackness. The number 
employed in this industry during the winter 
is usually some five per cent below the 
fall peak. In railway transportation, hirings 
were small during January, largely on 
account of the light snowfalls. Snow- 
removal jobs, however, increased by the 
end of January, as weather conditions 
became more severe. especially in the 
Prairies. Some lay-offs occurred in north- 
western Ontario and the Maritimes, owing 
mainly to light freight traffic. 


sponding period last year. 


Water front activity on the East coast 
had not provided the employment which 
was anticipated earlier in the season. 
Halifax reported that only about 50 per 
cent of the longshoremen had been able 
to obtain work at any one time. Similar 
reports were received from Saint John. 
This situation appeared to be the result 
of lower shipments of packaged freight. 
Although grain movements had been equal 
to 1f not greater than last year’s volume, 
less labour was requested for this type of 
work. 


Trade establishments continued thei 
usual post-Christmas lay-offs into the first 
few days of January. The hiring rate 
during the remainder of the month was 
low with both retail and wholesale trade 
very quiet in all regions. This condition 
was expected to continue until March when 
department stores and mail order houses 
will begin to build up staff for the Easter 
trade. For the time of year, however, 
retail sales seemed to be holding up fairly 
well. In dollar value, department store 
sales during January were above those of 
1948. For the week ending January 29, 
sales were 11 per cent over the corre- 
Most, if not 
all, of this increase, however, was due to 
price advances. 

A surplus of sales applicants, especially 
female workers, was common to most 
National Employment Service offices during 
January. It was reported that orders 
received for help were readily filled locally, 
usually by single girls with some experience 
in this line of work. Stock taking and a 
series of sales enabled many stores to 
retain most of their regular employees 
during the in-between season. 


Employment Service Activities 


The Employment Service was opening its 
doors to one of the heaviest influx of 
workers in its peacetime history, certainly 
the most pronounced for the past two and 
one-half years. Until December, the 
entrance of job-seekers was moderate, in 
terms of previous years’ records but, 
during the last weeks of 1948, employment 
office activity increased. New applications 
during December averaged 36,000 a week 
as against 30,000 in the same month of 
1947. Applications remaining on file jumped 
accordingly; an average of 13,500 unplaced 
applicants was added each week during the 
months of December and January. By the 
end of January, 199,000 men and 50,000 
women were registered for work at employ- 
ment offices and there was still little indi- 
cation of any reversal of trends. However, 
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the month of February usually sees the 


levelling off, if not the first break, in the - 


upward movement. 

The increase in applications did not 
necessarily mean the same proportionate 
rise in unemployment. The extent to which 
workers will register at employment offices 
will vary from time to time. Currently, 
the incentive to use the facilities of the 
Employment Service seemed to be much 
greater than in former years. This 
primarily was due to the advantages of 
unemployment insurance. More workers 
were now covered by the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, greater numbers have built 
up sufficient contributions to qualify for 
benefits, and high living costs made collec- 
tion of benefits, even during brief periods 
of unemployment, a necessity in many 
cases. 

A closer examination of the statistics 
showed that a few occupations stood out 
in the increase over the year, although 
minor advances occurred in most classifica- 
tions. A number of occupations recorded a 
decline. Among these were clerical, profes- 
sional, skilled and semi-skilled miners 
and leather workers. These comparisons 
were made as at the beginning of 1949 and 
1948, the latest date for which an occupa- 
tional break-down is available. 

Occupations in the construction industry 
showed the chief gain, accounting for over 
20 per cent of the total advance, while the 
lumber and sawmill industries were respon- 
sible for 15 per cent of the over-all rise. 
Another 5 per cent of the gain took place 
in the metalworking industries. A decline 
in shipbuilding was the principal cause; 


structural iron and steel workers and 
welders and flame cutters were most 
affected. The transportation equipment 


industries accounted for 5 per cent more 
of the increase at January 1. 

As among the occupations, the incidence 
of higher registrations varied from area to 
area.. A number of local office areas and 
regions showed decided gains, most indi- 
cated moderate advances while a few 
showed over-all declines. 

British Columbia showed the greatest 
increase in applicants since it depended 
heavily on construction, logging, sawmills, 
and shipbuilding, all of which had been 
adversely affected. Unplaced applicants in 
this region at the end of January were 
higher than ever before recorded in the 
history of the Employment Service. Quebec 
suffered next severely. This region was 
similarly dependent on many of the declin- 
ing industries although greater industrial- 
ization here had somewhat softened the 
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over-all effects. Nova Scotia stood out 
singularly in that no appreciable change 
had occurred over the year. In Ontario 
cities such as Ottawa, Chatham and Sarnia, 
unplaced applicants recorded a decline. 

Within each region the increase was 
spread fairly consistently over the whole 
area. The larger cities generally did not 
advance out of line with the rest of the 
region. In fact, the rate of increase in 
Montreal and Toronto, and in many of the 
Prairie cities, did not even keep pace with 
the regional gain. 

Out of every four persons registered with 
the Employment Service at the beginning 
of the year, three had placed claims for 
unemployment insurance. The possibility 
of qualifying for benefit was perhaps the 
best in the history of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act. Primarily this was because 
of the general scarcity of jobs. During 
December, only 1,300 of the 46,000 claims 
adjudicated were disqualified because of 
“refusal of offer of work” or “not unem- 
ployed”. During December of the previous 
year when there were 18 per cent fewer 
claims, 2,300 were disqualified because of 
these reasons. The added number of years 
in which the Act has been operating also 


will have the effect of increasing the number 


with sufficient contributions to qualify for 
benefit. 


Regional Analysis 


Seasonal influences were in full force in 
the Maritime region during January. New 
Brunswick particularly was affected and 
many seasonal workers were temporarily 
displaced. Employment activity in Nova 
Scotia, however, appeared to be holding 
up very well; at the end of January, 
Halifax, Sydney, New Glasgow, and other 
centres recorded fewer persons seeking work 
than at the same time last year. The region 
as a whole continued to support higher 
employment levels this year in most main 
industrial groups; construction employment 
especially had shown appreciable gains. 

Mild weather had enabled an exception- 
ally high level of building to be carried on 
this winter. All skilled tradesmen were 
fully employed and excellent prospects 
seemed assured for the future. However, 
the lack of snow seriously held up logging 
operations, which were already operating 
below normal because of loss of markets. 
Regular winter trade also had been affected 
by the mild weather, and clothes, footwear, 
and other winter stocks were moving much 
slower than usual. 

' Coal mines were operating steadily and 
no lay-offs or production difficulties were 


anticipated. Negotiation of the 1949 collec- 
tive agreement was under way in most 
mines and already a settlement had been 
reached between the main coal operator and 
the ‘union. This was the second year of 
peaceful negotiations in the industry, con- 
trasting to the prolonged strike action of 
1946. 


Employment in the Quebec region 
reached its seasonal low during January. 
General industrial activity rose slightly 
towards the end of the month, however, 
reflecting the larger and more evenly 
distributed supply of hydro-electric power. 
Textile mills, furniture factories, and heavy 
industries continued to operate at near 
capacity. Aircraft production was affected 
by material shortages but hirings kept up 
steadily. 

The logging cut was now completed but 
hauling had been delayed for some weeks 
because of snow and mild weather. Mining 
was benefiting from a much improved 
supply of workers; tonnage was rising and 
new activity was being planned. Construc- 
tion employment, however, was experiencing 
a temporary lull. 

The outlook for Quebec for 1949 was 
considered good. Employment had risen 
during 1948 to a point ‘slightly above the 
wartime peak, and further expansion was 
indicated. Machinery building, transporta- 
tion equipment, textiles and mining were 
expected to advance and a heavy construc- 
tion program was anticipated. Weak spots, 
however, may continue to develop in some 
industries because of market difficulties. 
Logging and shipbuilding particularly may 
thus be affected. 


The Ontario region swung into winter 
weather conditions without any serious 
disruption to employment. The labour 
market was quiet during January although 
the easier labour situation brought about a 
number of developments in the employment 
field: labour turnover was down, inefficient 
staff was being weeded out, and employers’ 
hirings were increasingly selective. Some 
seasonally displaced workers experienced 
difficulty in finding jobs but few centres 
reported any degree of unemployment. 

The year-end taking of stock revealed 
that many manufacturing firms were carry- 
ing much larger volume of inventory this 
year. This created a certain apprehension 
among employers, although the employment 
trend for the industry as a whole still 
pointed upwards, if only slightly. Textile 
firms were operating fully, with no shortage 
of labour. Meat plants were seasonally 
reducing employment, although declining 
export markets were also a factor. Iron and 


steel industries were working at full force; 
new production records were reached this 
year but steel supplies were still unable to 
meet demand. A major lay-off occurred in 
the auto plant in Windsor during January 
because of the loss of the South Africa 
export market. 

Mild weather had extended the construc- 
tion season this year and skilled tradesmen 
were still being hired. The mining industry 
appeared to have built up sufficient staff 
and few hirings were taking place. In 
logging, lay-offs were beginning with the 
commencement of hauling, but fewer 
workers were involved this year because of 
reduced, employment levels in the industry. 


Employment conditions in the Prairie 
region reflected the seasonal lull, but signs 
pointed towards renewed activity shortly. 
The employment situation as a whole 
showed no extensive change as compared 
with 1948; only minor advances occurred in 
persons seeking unemployment insurance in 
the larger cities of Winnipeg, Edmonton, 
and Calgary. However, a substantial rise 
in claims had occurred in the logging 
centres of Port Arthur and Fort William. 

Plans were nearing completion for the 


expansion of ore bodies in the Lake Superior 


area, and tonnage was expected to be 
raised to three million tons per year. 
Negotiations were under way between oper- 
ators and unions in the coal mines in 
Saskatchewan and Alberta; the present 
agreement will expire on February 16. 
Wage increases ranging from $2.50 to $3 
a day were being requested. 

Construction activity was at a minimum 
during January, but another large-scale 
construction program was scheduled for 
1949. A wide variety of building projects 
were being planned including industrial, 
mining, housing, public utility and com- 
mercial building. Improved supplies of 
building materials were expected. 


Temporary disruptions of employment 


continued in the Pacific region during 


January. Heavy snows, cold weather, and 
power shortages aggravated the already 
steep seasonal decline. This year had also 
seen as large, if not larger, influx of Prairie 
workers during the winter, which added 
extensively to the numbers seeking work. 
Then again, market difficulties in lumber 
and shipbuilding had not yet been solved, 
and, lay-offs were still taking place. How- 
ever, the region was fortunate in that all 
major industries were covered by unem- 
ployment insurance and, while some casual 
“drifters” may not be eligible for payment, 
the majority of job-seekers were now in 
receipt of benefits. 
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Inclement weather conditions during 
January had brought about two adverse 
developments—power shortages and disturb- 
ances to outside work. Electric power 
shortages had resulted in a demand for a 
30 per cent reduction of power for industry 
in Vancouver, and cut-backs in late shifts 
and working hours had occurred, Critical 
power shortages had also developed in 
Vernon although no restrictions were yet in 
force. Sawmill employment had been par- 
ticularly affected and unless power supplies 


Unemployment in Trade Unions 
December 31, 1948* 


Trade union unemployment in Canada 
increased to 3-4 per cent at the end of 
December, 1948, from 1-0.at the close of the 
previous quarter and 1-7 at December 31, 
1947. At the date under review 2,676 locals 
reported a combined membership of 538,153. 
Reports were received from 2,536 locals with 
506,255 members in the previous quarter, 
while at the end of December, 1947, the 
percentage was based on reports from 2,664 
locals representing 511,002 members. Unem- 
ployment in trade unions rose in manufac- 
turing, construction, service and logging. 

In this analysis unemployment refers only 
to involuntary idleness due to economic 
causes. Persons who are without work 
because of illness, a strike or a lockout, or 
who are engaged in work outside their own 
trade are not considered as unemployed. 
As the number of reporting unions varies 
from quarter to quarter with consequent 





* See Tables C-11 and (0-12. 


were built up shortly a serious shortage of 
sawdust fuel may develop. 

Heavy snows and cold weather inter- 
rupted employment in logging, construction, 
and transportation and much outdoor work 
had to be discontinued. With the passing of 
these weather conditions, however, employ- 
ment was expected to pick up rapidly. A 
heavy construction program for both indus- 
trial and government was anticipated; many 
contracts had already been signed and more 
were to be confirmed later. 


variations in the membership upon which 
the percentage of unemployment is based, 
it should be understood that the figures 
refer only to organizations reporting. 

Table C-11 shows the percentage of union 
unemployment at certain dates in each 
province. As compared with the previous 
quarter, the percentage rose in all prov- 


inces but Nova Scotia. With the exception 


of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick the 
latest figures were higher than at the end 
of December, 1947. 

A separate compilation is made each 
quarter of trade union unemployment in 
the largest city in each province with the 
exception of Prince Edward Island. Com- 
pared with the previous quarter the per- 
centage decreased only in Saint John where 
it declined from 2-8 to 2-6. The percentage 
rose in Halifax, from 5-0 to @*8, in 
Montreal, from 0:5 to 1-8, in Toronto, 
from 0:9 to 1-6, in Winnipeg, from 0-9 
to 2-5, in Regina, from 1-2 to 1-4, in 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADE UNIONS 


Percent 





Percent 


Edmonton, from 0:4 to 3-9, and in Van- 
couver, from 2:2 to 6-2. In comparison 
to December, 1947, the percentage declined 
in Halifax, Saint John and Montreal. 

Returns were received from 1,090 locals 
in the manufacturing industries. These 
reported 285,885 members of whom 9,944 
were unemployed at the end of December. 
At the end of the previous quarter 3,247 
of 265,030 members reported by 1,015 locals 
were without work. At December 31, 1947, 
reports were received from 1,068 local 
unions with 261,796 members of whom 3,962 
were unemployed. At the date under 
review 2,500 of 19,242 union members were 
unemployed in the automobile industry in 
Ontario because of re-tooling. 

In the transportation group, reports were 
received from 874 locals with a total of 
111,150 members of whom 1,606 were unem- 
ployed at the reporting date. Three months 
earlier 496 of 104,234 members had been 
unemployed while at the end of December, 
1947, there were 1,070 unemployed of a total 
of 106,570 members. 

Unemployment in mining rose slightly 
from 0:4 to 0:5 per cent. Reports were 


received from 70 locals with 22,422 members. 
Unemployment among coal miners was 
unchanged at 0-2 per cent while it rose 
from 2-3 to 3:4 per cent among non-metallic 
mineral miners. 

The percentage of trade union unem- 
ployment in building and construction rose 
from 1:5 to 7-9. Reports were received 
from 228 local unions with 53,428 members. 
Severe winter conditions, especially in 
Western Canada and British Columbia, 
were largely responsible for this increase in 
unemployment. The percentage increased 
among bricklayers, from 0-2 to 6:3, painters, 
from 1-2 to 7-7, carpenters, from 2-4 to 
10-5, and miscellaneous building workers, 
from 0:7 to 12-8. At the end of 1947, the 
percentage of unemployment in the con- 
struction group was 6:5. 

In public and personal services, the 
percentage of trade union unemployment 
increased to 1-5 from 0-6 in the previous 
quarter. 

In the lumbering and logging industry of 
British Columbia, two locals which had 2,176 
members reported 1,440 of these as being 
unemployed. 


PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING* 


Cost-of-Living Index 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost- 
of-living index advanced from 158-9 to 
159-6 between December 1, 1948, and 
January 3, 1949. All budget group indexes 
were firm, but more than half of the rise 
was due to changes in service rates includ- 
ing health, personal care, laundry and fuel 
gas which are priced only at annual intervals 
because of the characteristic stability in 
rates for services of this kind. The food 
index rose from 202-0 to 202-2 between 
December 1 and January 3, with further 
declines in egg and fruit prices acting as a 
partial offset to generally firmer levels for 
other foods. Fuel and light moved up from 
129-1 to 180-0. The clothing index rose 
from 181-5 to 181-9, and home furnishings 
and services from 166-2 to 167:0, on 
scattered increases which affected nearly all 
sub-groups. The advance in miscellaneous 
items from 124-6 to 126-6, reflected changes 
in health and personal care services already 
mentioned. The rent index remained at 
121-7. 

From August, 1939, to January, 1949, the 
increase in the cost-of-living index was 58-3 
per cent. 





*See Tables F-1 to F-6. 


Cost of Living in Eight Cities 


City cost-of-living indexes for seven of 
the eight regional centres moved higher 
between December 1, 1948, and January 8, 
1949. Vancouver remained unchanged at 
160-8 when a decline in foods was sufficient 
to balance increases in clothing and miscel- 
laneous items. Higher costs for services in 
the miscellaneous group coupled with small 
increases in foods and home furnishings and 
services supported index advances for other 
centres. Composite index increases between 
December 1, 1948 and January 3, 1949, were 
as follows: Halifax 1-5 to 152-3; Winnipeg 
1-2 to 153-4; Edmonton 0-9 to 154:5; 
Montreal 0°8 to 162-3; Saint John 0°7 to 
156.2; Toronto 0-5 to 155-0 and Saskatoon 
0-4 to 162-0. 


Wholesale Prices, December, 1948 


There was a slight decline of 0-2 to 159-5 
(base 1926—100) in the December general 
wholesale price index. However, this figure 
showed an increase of 11-1 per cent during 
the year 1948. Between November and 
December, component group changes were 
mixed. Wood products weakened 1-5 points 
to 192-2 due to recessions in British 
Columbia red cedar lumber and: shingles. 
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An easier tone for silver prices was respon- 
sible for a drop of 0:7 to 163-5 in non- 
ferrous metals. Vegetables products moved 
down 0:6 to 139°3 when losses in barley, 
oats, hay and onions outweighed increases 
in millfeeds, oranges and lemons. Similarly 
a decline of 0:5 to 176-0 in animal products 
reflected weakness in eggs and hides. These 
overbalanced increases in livestock, fresh 
meat and whitefish. Four groups were 
higher. Chemicals and allied products rose 
2-1 points to 129-1 supported by firmer 
prices for soap and indigo although formal- 
dehyde and shellac were easier. Iron and 
steel products moved up 1-0 to 167-1 due 
to increases in foundry pig iron and steel 
sheets, while non-metallic minerals gained 
0:6 to 137:6 when higher quotations for 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS* 


Canada, January, 1949 


There was little strike activity in Canada 
during January, 1949. Fewer workers were 
involved in strikes than in any month since 
November, 1944, and the time loss was the 
lowest recorded for any month since June, 
1945. Preliminary figures for January, 1949, 
show 10 strikes and lockouts in existence, 
involving 1,811 workers, with a time loss of 
9,700 man-working days, as compared with 
11 strikes in December, 1948, with 2,481 
workers involved and a time loss of 18,939 
days. In January, 1948, there were 19 
strikes, involving 12,595 workers, with a time 
loss of 135,780 days. Based on the number 
of wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in January, 1949, was -01 per cent 
of the estimated working time, as compared 
with -02 per cent in December, 1948, and 
-17 per cent in January, 1948. 

Five strikes in the textile industry in 
various centres in Ontario and Quebec 
accounted for almost three-quarters of the 
total workers on strike during the month 
and caused three-fifths of the total time loss. 

Of the 10 strikes recorded for January, 
1949, one was settled in favour of the 
workers, three in favour of the employers, 
two were compromise settlements and one 
was indefinite in result, work being resumed 
pending final settlement. At the end of 
the month three strikes were recorded as 
unterminated, namely: wood heel factory 
workers at Montreal, P.Q., knitting factory 
workers at Paris, Ont., and woollen factory 
workers at Huntingdon, P.Q. 





*See Tables G-1 and G-2. 


coal, sand, gravel and crushed stone proved 
of more importance than weakness in gaso- 
line and coal oil. Textile products rose 
0-6 to 162-0 as higher prices for raw wool 
and cotton knit goods overbalanced a 
decline in cotton yarn. 

Canadian farm product prices at whole- 
sale were slightly easier in December, the 
composite index declining 1:0 to 142-6. 
When compared with December, 1947, there 
has been a price increase of 4-0 per cent. 
Both sub-groups were lower in December. 
The field section receded 1-4 to 116°5 due 
to weakness in barley, oats, hay and onion 
prices, and animal products were down 0:4 
to 186-3 when recessions in eggs and hides 
overbalanced strength in livestock and raw 
wool. 


The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph 
nor does it include strikes about which 
information has been received indicating 
that employment conditions are no longer 
affected but which the unions concerned 
have not declared terminated. Strikes of 
this nature which are still in progress are: 
compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, Man., which 
commenced on November 8, 1945, and at 
Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., Edmonton, 
Alta., and Vancouver, B.C., on May 30, 
1946; soft drink factory workers at Edmon- 
ton, Alta., December 1, 1947; printing 
pressmen at Toronto, Ont., December 15, 
1947; costume jewellery factory workers at 
Toronto, Ont., April 29, 1948; coal miners, 
Edmonton District, Alta., January 13, 1948; 
and, seamen, Great Lakes and St. Lawrence 
River, June 6, 1948. 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the Lasour Gazette from month 
to month. Statistics given in the annual 
review, issued as a supplement to the 
Lasour GazertTe for April, 1948, and in this 
article are taken from the government 
publications of the countries concerned. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 
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The number of work stoppages beginning 
in November, 1948, was 126 and nine were 
still in progress from the previous month, 
making a total of 135 during the month. 
In all stoppages of work in progress in the 
period there were 29,200 workers involved 
and a time loss of 88,000 working days was 
caused. 

Of the 126 stoppages which began during 
November, eight arose out of demands for 
advances in wages; 45 over other wage ques- 
tions; five on questions as to working hours; 
17 on questions respecting the employ- 
ment of particular classes or persons; 48 on 
other questions respecting working arrange- 
ments; two were on questions of trade union 
principle; and one stoppage was in support 
of workers involved in another dispute. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for December, 1948, 
show 125 strikes and lockouts beginning in 
the month, in which 40,000 workers were 
involved. The time loss for all strikes and 
lockouts in progress during the month was 
600,000 man-days. Corresponding figures for 
November, 1948, are 200 strikes and lock- 
outs, involving 90,000 workers, with a time 
loss of 1,900,000 days. 

Preliminary estimates for the year, 1948, 
show 3,300 strikes and lockouts, involving 
1,950,000 workers and causing a time loss 
of 34,000,000 man-days. Comparable figures 
for 1947, are 3,693 strikes and lockouts with 
2,170,000 workers involved and a time loss 
of 34,600,000 days. 





FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA* 


Fourth Quarter of 1948 


There were 308 industria] fatalities in the 
fourth quarter of 1948 according to the 
latest reports received by the Department 
of Labour. In the previous three months 
there were 394 including 18 in a supple- 
mentary list. The accidents recorded are 
those which involved persons gainfully 
employed, during the course of or arising 
out of their employment and included, 
deaths which resulted from industrial 
diseases as reported by the provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards. 

During the quarter under review there 
were four industrial accidents which resulted: 
in the death of three persons in each case. 
On October 9 an engineer, fireman and 
trainman were killed at Mattawa, Ontario, 
when a coupling failed and ears ran down 
a grade striking the engine on a ballast 
train. Three seamen were drowned in 
British Columbia coastal waters on Novem- 
ber 16 when their craft was shipwrecked. 
On December 1 three crew members of a 
fishing vessel were asphyxiated by the fumes 
of an auxiliary engine at Port Alberni, 
British Columbia. A train struck a truck 
at Laprairie, Quebec, on December 27 and 
three agricultural workers were killed. 

Statistics on industrial fatalities are com- 
piled from reports received from the pro- 
vincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards, 
the Board of Transport Commissioners, and, 
certain other official sources. Newspaper 
reports are also used to supplement these 
data. 


*See Tables H-1 and H-2. 
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Grouped by industries the largest number 
of fatalities, 59 was recorded in manufac- 
turing and transportation respectively. In 
manufacturing, 21 occurred in iron, steel and 
products and 11 in saw and planing mills. 
During the previous quarter 79 fatalities 
were recorded in manufacturing including 22 
in saw and planing mills and iron and steel 
products respectively. 

Of the 59 fatalities occurring in trans- 
portation during the fourth quarter of 1948 
there were 33 in steam railways and 12 each 
in local and highway and water transporta- 
tion. In the previous quarter 73 fatalities 
were recorded in transportation including 
18 in steam railways, 25 in local and 
highway transportation. and 32 in water 
transportation. 

In the mining group 47 fatalities were 
noted of which 23 were in metalliferous 


_ mining and 19 in coal mining. In the 


previous quarter there were 38 fatalities in 
the mining group including 23 in metalli- 
ferous mining. 

The number of fatalities in logging in- 
creased from 32 to 40. Fatalities in the 
construction industry decreased from 64 in 
the third quarter to 29 in the fourth quarter 
of 1948. Decreases in the number of 
recorded, fatalities from 41 to 23 occurred 
in agriculture and in service from 33 to 18. 

The most important cause of fatalities 
was moving trains, water-craft and other 
vehicles which caused 92 industrial fatalities 


during the quarter as compared with 128 in 
the previous quarter. 

Falling objects caused 63 deaths and falls 
of persons 40. Industrial diseases, infection 
and other causes resulted in 46 fatalities 
while dangerous substances caused 33 
deaths. 


The largest number of industrial fatalities 
was in Ontario where there were 116. In 
British Columbia there were 59 and in 
Quebec 46. 

During the quarter under review there 
were 107 fatalities in October, 108 in 
November and 93 in December. 


SELECTED PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


RECENTLY IN LIBRARY OF 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the Publishers. Publi- 
cations listed may be borrowed, free of 
charge, by making application to the 
Librarian, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the _ publication 
desired and the month in which it was 
listed in the Lasour GaAzeErre. 
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Union Arbitration. New York, Harper and 
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trol to Provide Comfort, Health, Safety 
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TABLE I.—STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
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Blerrialen(h)eacmr eins Gye srctatic oes bees cer deat OOO RA ere 
AGE WOTKOLS CL) i a senna eee iets te eect chee OOOINS SA eee 
Winemmovedi(@) mies fn.c cs pec ate crete oe OOO aa een ea, 
Andexsonemployanent.(2).cssceeer aes tees ode eee niiene 
Unemployment in trade unions (3)............. Oates eae 
MATL oT a blON ech he cae Pe exotics nied. INO |aeiaeec eee 
A AUlG Males s sel ee ee wale a loki INIOU yee sue ees 
Earnings and Hours— 
otal la bournnecomen: seqecse cece: $000,000.) >......... 
Per capita weekly earnings...........c06.s00-: OTN is eons & 
AWeraore NOULLY: CATMINGSien 22 22. «sh lations ole Centelins sae ca 
Average NOUTS WOrKeEG per WEEKS. sce tads omen el eou ec cle 
Average real weekly earnings, index (4)..........|........-. 
National Employment Service— 
Wnplacedsapplicants)(®)i.y.2 re s.sntoeee eee. 000 186-7 
Wnhlledivacancies\(G)s..csagcaheee oe eee. 000 25:5 
Placements, weekly average.................. OOO eceniee 
Unemployment Insurance— 
(OLEH DERYSPS 3505 2 ory Bat) RSA RA A gr anit Mt ken 000 144-1 
iBalancermetundiaccu: seutoeceecnion cette ole S000! 000). a. nok. oe 
Prices— 
Wiholesalevnd ex.) educate eerste site a dietace tem eee ie cll ace ncerh eects 
Cost.of lining ind exi(C) Mere ceice cence tance ae 159-6 
Production— 
industrialjproductionindex (©) shi. acne aes ocean 
Mineraliproduction index O)nmyocue sedate a ols ceoee er 
Manufacturin pind ex (6) seen etien ieicr on kilnkinls fee 
ileetrig powers cues. oe cee ees 000,000 k.w.h.|.......... 
Construction— 
Contracts awardedsn= suqauecone a $000, 000).......... 
Dwellinonimits:starteden yr. eh ies eee iain OOD ie asce.eeet 
Completed tee esis ese cae ae OOD ee ee: 
Wnder@onstructionssee erent: seo ee OOD hese. o ete 
PEROT ee eye SPN en ares 84a OQOORtONS| ie teers 
Steel ingots and castings................. OOO Conse. ete. 
Inspected slaughterings, cattle................ OOD) atc ee 
TOO SU er aa eee cael ait, Joe ee Rak ae OOO} bara 
POUE DrOdUCEION tee serie ete eere ata ac ieka CODD DIA ance 
INeweprin team tances «ee cetera sate OOO BONS E. waene es 
Cement producers’ shipments............. COOMD DI onan ee 
Automo oiulesiance trucks - cea ce ee ee Lok we OOO) tah cee. 
OC Seater ars oP erat reterte Tecwaeeaets mm Ue NS NOOine Ozaukee. 
(OOS a ete aa oe Meee CRIA CR cE eae OCOOMCONS vere es wer 
[ec 16 WAOe es Ream sar Deir ern kA ees ayy aes OOO tons |S Hei erect 
INI CK GIS aoe Peers. wate Ia eos OOOstOnS| ew see 
LTC Rey cat el eago acetates estya tio abatetal ana teres OOORtOnS| nee seer 
Oa. AREA Tie eet eee aha ee eae a OOORTONS| Mee cccn pte 
Distribution— 
iNetailisalesandexs adjusted (8)... swe uts s. mers fale eek aaa 
Wholesale sales index unadjusted (§).............]......006- 
mportsiexcluding coldias =... satan wee S000; 000 Nieeve uae irs 
Exports excluding ZOl diss eee eras SOOO 000 |e xen verenee 
Railways— 
Revenue freight............. 000,000 ton miles 
Car loadings, revenue freight (7) ....000 cars. 266-7 
Banking and Finance— 
Commuontstockssindexa(S) i paeee eee ied ee. 114-3 
iPrelerredsstocks index. (S)tace seas cutse i aaatare ons lineicieiees comets 
Bond yields, Dominion, index (§)................ 95-4 
Cheques cashed, individual accounts. ...$000,000].......... 
Bank loans current, public............... S000000|Peeaneeee 
MoneyaSupplY¥ccc eee ee ee ee $000,,000}.......... 
Circulating media in hands of public.....$000,000].......... 
WIOPOSItSEE. aaseal Nae tae ee eee ote $000, 000).......... 


1947 


1946 


342-0 


S100 00 WOKS DO 
He He OD rt CO HE OD Or 


I 





1943 


a 


bbe 


Oe 
Hd DON 0 


bo 


1939 


a 


—-h—-— 


Note.—Many of the statistical data in this table are nehideee in the Canadian Statistical Review issued by the 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


t Comparable statistics are not available. (1)Labour Force survey figures given are as of November 20, sen 
November 8, 1947 and November 9, 1946. (2) Base 1926=100. 
1948, 1947, 1946, 1943 and 1939 respectively. (4) Real earnings computed by dividing index of average weekly earnings 
average for 1946=100. 


of wage-earners in manufacturing by the cost-of-living index; b 


(§) Base 1935-1939=100. (7) Figures are for four week periods. 


(3) Figures are as at end of quarter ending Dec. 31, 


(5) First of month. 
(8) Annual figures; monthly not available. 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—ESTIMATED CIVILIAN NON-INSTITUTIONAL MANPOWER 
(Thousands of Persons, 14 Years of Age and Over) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 














November 20, 1948 





Population Class 





Tora Crvinian Non-INstIruTIoNAL 


MANPOWER oi sis ee ee 4,639 4,554 9,193 

Ar Goa bour borcect rs wenseras ober 3,925 1,039 4,964 

MT PlOVOd aac hrae oe et eke a 3,835 1,023 4,858 

(Ll) tAgrioultivalse sc. S Gace 909 77 986 

Operacorsun sine alone ee 639 9 648 

Paidy Workerssh6: 64. 102 8 110 

Unpaid "Workers; «2002 3... 168 60 228 

(2) Non-Agricultural............ 2,926 946 3,872 

Paid Workers? is ote tins as. 2,473 858 Sool 

Hiviployvers cee ae seed 137 9 146 

Own Account Workers....... 296 49 345 

Unpaid Workers... 2324... 44. 20 30 50 

2s MEDS DIO V Oda w paris seiciece esi wee 90 16 106 

B. Not in the Labour Force....... 714 3,015 4,229 
1. Permanently unable or too old 

POLW OPK 5 te cs ae CoaLeunt ee tack 155 109 264 

2. Keeping House............... 1 3,008 3,009 

$:-Going to school: ca. sca on 321 297 618 

4. Retired or Voluntarily Idle. s 232 97 329 

SrOtheronc: on weebok ak een 5 4 9 


(a) Fewer than 10,000. 


September 4, 1948 





Male Female Total Male 


_—_—_—“Y_r_rrr_o_o_e_eo SS. | 





TABLE A-2.-SUMMARY OF NATIONAL ESTIMATES 


(Thousands of Persons: 14 Years of Age and Over) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 











TTT TTT eee 
; Nov. 20,] Sept. 4, | Nov. 8, | Nov. 9, 
Population Class 1948 1948 1947 1946 
Civilian-INon-institutional Population. ;.:s4ccs. cave. alec one ee 9,193 9,160 9,003 8, 866 
Civiltaa Pabour Horces.... serena sce ee ere eee ie 4,964 5, 109 4,934 4, 848 
LOGIE A DLOM OC Staaten NAME sc. comhn we Sa co RAEN 7 ee eee ee 4, 858 5, 042 4, 847 4,733 
USGS N LLU Zea te 8 ele ERT ENST eee Stole NL Whoa, RON BON Oponte ik Ie ors 986 1, 247 1,068 1,071 
Worestry, <.Mitpm natin ca Bless ccc age cae Ree nL ROE 128 58 117 159 
Dishing And sro. .ake css ee ae lee eee ee ae 26 19 18 
Mining, Quarrying‘and' Oil Wells: 3.8) 923% 0.06.1. oc alee eG 86 70 65 64 
Manuiaccuringiies)). pees 8 lee Pet ek A eee as, 1, 290 1, 290 e242, 1.299 
Public UtilityOperations:. 400. neue. reli Se a tists Cre EE 40 44 37 b 
CORStrNCtiOn Rn ee iwence nt aide oe) aes ta LO Rad ea pie 317 323 284 244 
Transportation, Storageand Communications...................... 388 384 362 359 
EM OS a alae susie eharelot neta excrete ite fs eter ot SINCE ce CE ee Te 659 643 680 793 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate...........00cceseccceccecc ccs, 142 136 132 
re (Cie 1512 Ortiae to d EAOOsh NUDE TR od NURI ENN FOC Va oF Ab ities aAND 796 828 842 814 
Unemployed’, 26. sa eer ae ck oF Ore ae ee ee eee ee arin 106 67 87 115 
Notanthe Labour-Hercek main: whio ack link NN a hdd ae oe 4,229 4,051 4,069 4,018 


SS a ee 
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TABLE A-3.—INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYMENT 


(Thousands of Persons, 14 Years of Age and Over) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Foree Survey 








November 20, 1948 September 4, 1948 
Industry | -- 
; Male Female | Total Male Female ) Total 

Ja rarer OH AAU C1 ca a Stk AR NC aCe Fare Me aR BRIA OS cto 909 77 986 1, 063 184 1, 247 
HRGNOSEEY: Ua ite MAI Boi reaise MR ee as oike nile toe aes 127 1 128 57 (a) 58 
Kishinpancd, rappimoe (ccm akin neti tel artaeite rare ee ep 26 (a) 26 19 (a) 19 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells....,............50-- 86 (a) 86 69 (a) 70 
WA NUACTULINO seen cit ois eat rotten olaale baie trae cases 1, 033 257 1, 290 1,049 241 1,290 
Ruble Utility, Operations: os cin caciceees hae eaecie see 36 4 40 40 (a) 44 
EONS UEUIC ELON eee el Ret rate i ol cgee nia ai coe enact eae 311 6 317 319 (a) 323 
Transportation and Communications................. 345 43 388 345 39 384 
DH EKG SES uy rie (Cay i as a ney hee Sree Lae arse tee 446 213 659 433 210 643 
Pinance ane Iveal HSta ters. euitwee ce alu elclowlerec ose: 84 58 142 78 58 136 
SOR VLCC eR ene Net ete oat eee tert hat ere AGG Sites 432 364 796 460 368 828 
LE OUR INAS ey Seite s ata edge ta te arse ote Makenray a: 8, 835 1,023 4, 858 3, 932 1,110 5, 042 





(a) Fewer than 10,000. 


TABLE A-4.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYMENT 


(Thousands of Persons, 14 Years of Age and Over) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 








November 20, 1948 | September 4, 1948 
Number | Per Cent |} Number | Per Cent 


——— 








Maritime 424 8-7 434 8-6 
COUCH COMPRES ere Mr REN re are neil ont TAR petals at sana elas arate elevotte: Aunt] dsiciehe 1,360 28-0 1,384 27-5 
Ontario 1,725 35:5 1,772 35-1 
[PEs n i Algo 6 Geo omo Rd eee «1.0.2 abeeic UO oe ae Ca6 dB EeH correo maton c gr ieas 926 19-1 1,012 20-1 
PEEL CLELG gee wie tae afore er cic ee orale ce te Compania ny taps. c creat ayorpvarayaneyalaitasiwle stelera el aieaeies 423 8:7 440 8-7 

GCAINA DAG Wires ce shame te ictel telat waters aloes tecveiie ek thee ayeraioteeusdars| nates 4, 858 100-0 5, 042 100-0 





TABLE A-5._ PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYED PERSONS BY HOURS 
WORKED PER WEEK 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 








Agriculture Non-Agriculture 


Nov. 20, | Sept. 4, | Nov. 20, | Sept. 4, 
1948 1948 1948 1948 


Number of Hours 





Pr oN & RANE ps bi Alaa, S27 lag Re Tg gata SE WAI Be, IRE IRs OOP 1-5 5 2-0 4-5 
FSR in A Pegi ed iir ae SOR led CTR Rr ATE dC gen ET AE i Ao tn Pon 4-7 5-1 1-5 1-0 
cA Een Mie (Ue ARTUR Ue ACs Me A SIRE hang RAINS ek ae otek” SE Pa 5-1 4-7 2-5 2-3 
Dit 2 TR LY mA al oe RYN. A, MW, |W gh Un) pene 5-1 3-3 3-3 3.3 
oe TEAC SA ETS) PSEA Dy: SAP TAN RY a Cire RCs MO RANG A nC See 13-6 5-9 43-5 41-6 
OETA REGEN Ble Reem n TS, SOR a Re pel Ii Wari Waa PN Miaae ORO MR COS NINA oy stu 26-9 11-7 36-0 34-6 
Fy Coen: BORE NO SESIPSRLES SAME BRE SSE SE Coie Rect ae MO MECN Bey eres eed 43-1 68-8 11-2 12-7 

Dds ie WR coe 2 RS YAR AA De endl On EY ROR aR AS 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 





TABLE A-6.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


(Thousands of Persons, 14 Years of Age and Over) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 








November 20, 1948 | September 4, 1948 
Number |} Per Cent | Number } Per Cent 





B So riteets ae ab A eip RoR HEC AGE bnccrn pe. c NOOR y Wor abrice GUS e Conor 18 17-0 11 16-4 

TE ded Re op SEInE oib S08 Sp RD OCIA CSCC OCI Ot COC SD OAS GoD COE 30 28-3 20 29-9 
Bhoie. Se EOS OS GO Op EHO UCD ODBON ET Ott ae 25 23°6 19 28-4 

Brag e cade aan finite tot mee \eicce otis svtls/ aoe hokey tive ein 19 17-9 4 ja PRI er 

BESO S OTe be SAGGORDOBRS SligHS. 200 COIN GOR Dat UC SOOO CE AOOOs ee Soe 14 13-2 (Weel lbneAonhos- 
106 100-0 67 74-7 





os Sele e 66) alti ws. » we eke cake @\s: 0) 6, Sin S010 0 6 6 © 5.8 6.802 ic 0d 6610 818 6 66) 0 & Ob: 0/6 


(a) Fewer than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-7._IMMIGRATION OF ADULT MALES, ADULT FEMALES AND CHILDREN 
TO CANADA 


Source: Department of Mines and Resources, Immigration Branch 


Adult Adult Children 


Males Females Under 18 Total 


Sa ice WD SRL MINORS Ua a Cc a tect hes ae RA UF de ES rc ire: 
Annual Average, 1920-24 55,416 34, 803 20,315 110, 534 
Annual Average, 1925-29 74,447 37,345 380,517 142,309 
Annual Average, 1930-34 12,695 12,145 TL a ee 35,957 
Annual Average, 1935-39 3,564 5, 834 5, 054 14,452 
Annual Average, 1940-44 3,767 6, 674 4,010 14,451 
RO VO tates 6 1 sec Fhe tee iy ee a 4,259 11,620 6, 843 22,422 
BORG DO Ge ernest dats on se Een ee Ue ee 9,934 40,818 20, 967 71,719 
1947— 
WANUDESe oth C80e Le. eee Ghee et te a ae 809 1,443 508 2,760 
Hebrusy a Wane este Soyo we poe ae oe 831 1250 489 OM: 
Marcle cian Outen n Nok bene Cee 947 e212 Die 2,672 
ADEA ei kon tinesci edie bosdnee ete hohe haere, 1,412 1,295 509 2,916 
Raga Oe ean eee ere MOO Ws yh CL aGGUe bs § 1,626 2,073 889 4,588 
aU OR oaks Bo Sap it, Mead Nt Pein et Ne 1,989 2,456 1,455 5,900 
US Ome Ser ran ah Men Nn LF PLOW 1,876 942 5,109 
PANTS Goa) ert Pea 3,014 2,220 1,052 6, 286 
DON leMIDel es aaa oe ae a eke ot ee 3,739 215th 1,339 7,229 
CICLO DET. Jct, Ee et 4,264 3, 200 1,477 8,941 
Novem Der 1) ee tee adic eo: 5 nae 3,635 2,734 1,241 7,610 
Deceniberts My he kt ae ey ea 3,024 2,870 1,645 7,539 
RLOUA I ci aa te hie Ms aes BNE 27,281 24,787 12,059 64, 127 
1948— Tee ee ee 
SEU eats ma eR Aa hel einen Mamma & AE ic 2,986 2,794 1,468 7,248 
Pepruary ean le ae ee eee te a Coe ee te 2,234 1,904 1 O74 5, 209 
DEAL ON Eee Hema eee Ce LT AiO yehaR 2 4,184 3,963 2,472 10,619 
DEAL N  ieaw Wwe Pah cet Re tut ay Mia oR ee 4,630 3,008 i ares 9,416 
REV ite wa a rinte 0 aS fens tbe te aL mm va) 4,141 3,076 2,243 9,460 
JUD Mateo Rr Mis, Se nae. Neen Le nn ag | G82 4,747 3,194 155323 
SULSOE WY tok ee Be ites, neta e, & 4,770 4,004 2,329 11,103 
Uae se te A eee ae SNe ed Nie aU se ce 4,995 3,616 2,347 10,958 
September............, Tae nMRA Dee Cee NES Mal BE 4,383 4,755 2180 11,871 
Octoners sooth saiercr U. gia: un Oe Dan a eee 4,920 5,405 2,758 13,083 
NOVEMIDED ME ean det tee es een teh at 4,473 4,238 2,418 T2959 
IDOCSHI DET cca tie ee ee ee 3,888 3,681 2,426 9,995 








SEEN ace eet tect eee eee Sat ee 52,986 45,191 27,237 125,414 
Tues ee ements bee Og eae 


TABLE A-8.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY PROVINCE 
SourcE: Department of Mines and Resources, Immigration Branch 





B:C. 
Month Maritimes} Quebec Ontario | Prairies Yukon Total 
N.W.T. 
TR VNC IPC evil amen rere aa 0t 2 ee Bred tes we een PO Ze 
1947— 
JanUAr yey ete eee ven ered 280 399 1,184 429 468 2,760 
Bevan wd bobo wee Aer eens 220 367 1,166 385 434 2.008 
bE ae aE a mimi ate ih 189 387 1,194 434 468 2.6/2 
PU ole clete elk RE ROE iG 247 468 1,244 472 485 2,916 
Mays: Sue Cs celine. 337 724 2,084 645 798 4,588 
AOD DUAE Sarat coe the an, 16 Jean 367 658 3,196 882° 797 5,900 
AT Bit Des Gaeta, 2g Mites Wt dy 317 637 2,916 599 640 5, 109 
PU SUSt a en ay a EO nes 384 767 3,541 713 881 6, 286 
Depteni bers x he aol 443 700 4,585 676 825 ee Ps!) 
October cain: Maelo enue ares 401 978 5, 540 1,087 935 8,941 
NOVEM DOr emit = i mtenres | 280 902 4,795 735 898 7,610 
Decenaher.. Ty eee oe ae it 295 1, 285 4,098 852 1,009 7,539 
i brs) 9 es eeaiee he eee he 3,765 Bere 35, 543 7,909 8,638 64, 127 
1948— PEDGST PMY ewe rence faeass corns caveat |< ee a ES 
PAPULAR ce nent cath oe Synet dagen 279 1,819 3,666 726 758 7,248 
Deir DENr s eu iat uicae Non mena 166 1,214 2,566 591 672 5, 209 
MERPED S, hee Siete icine etn tan ew 333 2,093 B22 1,655 1, 266 10,619 
=a 1 Ie OE ae Me dares ae ne te 310 In stoll 5, 259 1,471 LAO hS 9,416 
AN Reet nate Vnitr. ean ca 371 1,326 4,969 L725 1,069 9,460 
UDO UN ere ty olete ety 7) ae eee ee 433 2,643 7,366 3,610 Paral 15,328 
SUA BRAUER us og yar ay ee Wiehe 394 2,194 5,612 1,983 920 11,103 
PAUEUR Gren eta ie Ss ea Te, 419 1,784 5, 868 1,888 999 10,958 
September eee mal Ae cen 453 2,878 4,953 2,580 1,007 11,871 
October che a tame! Vie) pee 663 2,840 5,915 2,516 1,149 13,083 
IN OV. CR GOR gO tee re Alo cui inurek 366 2,384 5,170 2,173 1,036 11,129 
Decembers.c) Beek hake 371 2,151 5,005 1,634 834 9,995 


itt Mbiae aN MeaeasT Saal GL ee eee ee 


OCR es ee cet 4,558 24, 687 61,621 22,552 11,996 125,414 
Dewi Tite Ce a ae re ee 


TABLE A-9.—DISTRIBUTION OF MALE IMMIGRANTS BY OCCUPATION 


Source: Department of Mines and Resources, Immigration Branch. 





Unskilled Others 
Month Agri- |jand Semi-| Skilled | Trading |Including| Total 
culture skilled Mining 
1947— 
RATED imi sel des Sie aed s 85 105 282 186 TOW 809 
LOVES GY a) te aged cue, 1h Ree eae oe oon 124 96 292 191 128 831 
March ere RE ee eee eh Pare 147 125 320 218 137 947 
ENGST Leto Ae cat ae aa Ae 161 141 384 254 i, 1,112 
AN: seiey eens eae eb ol carente ei arene 301 173 579 296 247 1,626 
EPREING he heats ieaes Geese wi ee ohn odo 648 184 544 359 254 1,989 
OLR GNM eA oh pe, de UY Seid Re 268 976 492 314 241 2,291 
PMWM S UO. on elds iMG oe OED ods 413 994 926 388 293 3,014 
NCCT ELECT? RIC 12) gaia, Went aE Se a1 Ge 528 12316 1,096 503 296 3,739 
IJOCOOOR Ie co cvita het lx guailesite cates 545 1,456 1,394 551 318 4, 264 
NOVEM DONRE 4.0.4 e aeites hae os. 427 1,088 120 540 303 3,635 
HO OCOME DOE ask mppyerdiae ane enn 497 709 960 411 447 3,024 
AE ODOR oa suds ats rm ent otsioe! 4,174 7,303 8, 546 4,211 2,987 21,20 
1948— S| | ey A | A |] A 
UAT se amal ig seh oa Amon ere a 468 529 1,195 342 452 2,986 
We DRUALY, fo58, Saree eaten. ede ek 356 462 763 270 383 2,234 
NEAEC HL tee yin ie fe Tac eee on Be 1,241 685 1, 248 446 564 4,184 
PAPI N a ae seyeh here, se See he tee Ge yah Pew 959 1,728 1,058 379 506 4,630 
1S I Tae RNa A AAG ARE ee RG oe Rete Id ilies 1,306 925 357 402 4,141 
UU ay, Gy Si od nent ARS dl de 3,130 1,570 1,568 395 719 7,382 
* TUR ene 0, Sees OR le ae OOS 2,346 556 1,030 368 470 4,770 
PUP UIS te aay Se crt GOI tenders oh 1,936 1,193 1,039 356 471 4,995 
SeptSie Der ae reac me oueea he 1,568 627 1,433 358 397 4,383 
GEtODOri sors eel ed ache 2,077 645 1,463 405 330 4,920 
INOVeTMOOn oe ona ae foe eo Ge 1,794 565 1215 364 535 4,473 
WWeceml err. fox eter as Cee oe ee 1,344 550 1,094 305 595 3,888 
W057 IS PRO eae rane ben ae 18,370 10,416 14,031 4,345 5,824 52,986 
B—Labour Income 
TABLE B-1.—_MONTHLY ESTIMATES OF CANADIAN LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 
Source: Monthly Estimates of Labour Income in Canada. D.B.S. 
Utilities, 
Agricul- Trans- | Finance,| Supple- 
ture, Manu- | Construc-| portation,| Services | mentary 
Logging | facturing tion Commu- |(including}| Labour Total 
Fishing nication, | Govern- | Income 
Trapping, Storage, | ment) 
Mining Trade 
AG Vantarvanre tee aere aa nnaete eek emo nks 39 140 ave 104 95 13 409 
HED TUT Ya anetenia hero tert Hotere ne 41 140 17 107 97 13 415 
WENT dee age R OBE Sie centre Se Ee Ce 40 144 18 108 98 14 422 
NSO RN Nig opr SO te A RSNA TE 37 142 20 109 98 13 419 
di iad All seth aera? Leis Bein ait ae Dae git pute 37 139 23 110 101 14 423 
UDEV Ae Ree ee ee ik team seeks carne 41 143 26 113 102 14 439 
ARTI GRpteh ds Sige eae eee ap tee ee 6 au had 43 142 28 114 103 14 445 
PATIO US EME te rns ee len 45 145 29 116 105 15 454 
September wowecemess Cet kite 46 148 29 119 108 15 464 
OCTO DORR Cte deers ne ene eras 45 153 29 121 108 15 471 
INO Vem DOriane cannes oe sets ak cnioe a 45 159 28 125 109 16 481 
ID Ye vere) sit] ote) ee pak Bey, iey hemo apantelis AIS 46 161 24 124 110 15 479 
LOA (J ANUAEY Me eepra tts coe rare ames eran eters 46 163 23. 122 108 15 477 
INA ARSE gah Oe RAS Sen os ano oe 45 165 24 125 109 15 483 
Marolnrcriaccnatoton ce seine 44 167 25 125 110 16 487 
A Drala ce ieee ier rater ee ee tee ees 39 168 28 126 111 15 486 
WWiavaene te aoe oe tae: 41 172 31 129 112 16 500 
tine eee canter torn cei: 45 173 35 133 113 16 515 
Tillie eee ee eer arenes atte 49 177, 38 134 115 16 530 
PPANISUS tH rete tate cearc ane at ene 51 179 39 135 116 17 536 
DEDLEI DEL ee ite cane eee ee Cote 54 183 40 137 117 17 548 
CCEODER SRO Mee ieee ee ane ere 55 187 4] 138 ey 17 555 
INOVemMbens nascent eae 58 191 39 145 116 17 567 
DGGE DORE. tees Sete vet at a neeree 57 189 31 141 116 ie 551 
WHS SAIRINIC Ia Bey oom pacer octamer 53 187 30 140 118 17 545 
Rebrusiyesers ei viie tater ae nies 54 193 29 140 116 17 549 
March asmenmpoancre ot ee ce eres 49 189 28 140 120 17 544 
ADDI Ds Merry voecs Aer ec ieee & 44 195 33 142 120 iW 552 
DY RE eer teeta aie antes. 8ae 49 195 37 148 124 17 570 
LV he ote ihe oe Oe 1 Ab ty Se Pan eras eee 53 201 42 151 130 18 596 
AIT Vaasa eee Ee ae es 54 202 48 154 131 18 607 
TATE} Pte © Ge eit rie MOU A reer EA 56 205 47 158 130 19 615 
DEPlLOM DEL ce eaiaeten soaiee eee ctee 60 220 48 185 131 20 664 
October tet naan its ateoeerns vac 62 213 48 165 129 20 637 
INOVEM Deny tere Mote Sete os 57 214 46 166 130 20 633 





C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY PROVINCE, CITY AND INDUSTRY 
(The latest figures are subject to revision). 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 


Tables C-1 to C-5 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At December, 1, 19,561 
employers in the eight leading industries reported a total employment of 2,118,696 and total payrolls of $89,414,527. 






Index Numbers Based on June 1, 1941 
as 100 p.e. 





Average Weekly 
Salaries and 
Wages at 






Geographical and Industrial Unit 








1948 | 1948 
ORE Wr Wns a rae cae eeceermerecan cuca oe ae ames MUR) (Ease i) Oa aia 1 ta oe chek 
(a) PRovincrs 
Blaritime Provinces. (2460s oe tee aes 129-3) 128-1 
Prince Mdward Islands yc 6) Sie a ni 145-8] 149-8 
INOWA DCGHBan se te any ea ED ee Deca m e 125-6] 123-7 
Now, Brunawie keys asl cchis ee ek oe Bevel 134-8] 134-0 
MPO Ce i, eee he ais Meat eae RRR ee oe eee 131-9} 131-7 
ORIERARIO Ait ee or Be Aen ee ee 130-3] 129-3 
Prairie Provlirces 0.005 ho. ah ee Pee eet 140-7) 140-5 
BOIGGDAI Siena aie Aa ae tare ince AEE eee ey. escent 135-8] 135-2 
Ras kavchowste cao, ke vies aie Mean A eee 130-6] 131-8 
ANDOVER GEA Ages Ga Wetton nga Nemo. fae 153-7] 153-2 
British Columbia ies, oc 88s. shone bs dave book. eke 153-2] 157-3 
MOAN ATA ee Dean da dunk ees Lie aaa 133-7] 133-3 
(b) Crrms 
MOnEreal cs We aan geri, § Wiwien Acenates: Gh eRe 136-5] 134-8 
MEDSO UT any me MERC. to wit oie a OH tere 122-0] 123-2 
AOrONtO Shy cA atk ogo Uh nae ie a el Hk Pan 7 134-6] 132-7 
BLAWa.s doesn aint. ch tae ee as ioe eke haa de RRA 133-9) 133-5 
MEATAUON ois ees Sate ile toe ee IL 125-1] 123-8 
Wiareleoe WAS 4100 cen as ea Venn NUN Ai SORE 125-7] 125-4 
Winnipeg recut conc ney Mas Sip tena Line enc wale sage ey 140-4] 137-7 
WARCOUVER. EN eae apse, Uomo Vin ane ne SUE man ehh 167-2} 168-9 
5 COL CHES, Wey Ed Oe LE SRB CRAM LOU 133-7) 126-3 
SUE GULL TROUT Om Pee RPI 8 IGOR Gt SOME olay Cre LN 125-1} 125-1 
Shot brooke Saale. rete: Ge iat UN ee gL Ne 121-2} 116-1 
DESO RIVERS is ers ah ts eee eM tN gate TAY iah ee 135-8] 140-2 
ibehener—-Waterloo.? ©, yichat< daub, ene Re 135-2] 133-0 
LRLORY UN ar chan te ae. oe ae Raat ye a NURS 150-9) 151-1 
Fore William=-Port Arthurs... .4ec oe Gone oe 89-4) 90-7 
ot STRAP OM ROnn UR UAE ace Tie icky OVS LIA 139.-2} 136-4 
Beskstoon sca vaciaacce.s SEP ter Nh amen GR WWI 4 152-5} 152-2 
OT TY BOE UT RLOINE Hen Mma YSN RN Atte GI J 142-8] 139-9 
TEGNOn TON Le Baws Ws Wan oy Pauoly TMT Meh ty ae 176-7| 175-8 
NM COMIA Se eo tide (oat st hd ee oh LEO REE OA ee oO 146-3] 146-5 
(c) InDUstTRIEs 
Manuiaetiring 1.0.0 See feet Ren a eee atm ae, IN 123-8] 124-0 
Parable (ods (ye at a de gull b gmk meee 119-1] 118-8 
Non-Durable Goods, cick 7 ot cutrwe yeni meen 126-7] 127-2 
Electric Light and Power... .:))...6:05..000.)0...0,2, 158-4) 158-1 
ROPE ua oe FNS ais ope oe ers eee) Ne ae Ma 218-1] 203-2 
RLU SRR Pd CRIN SUD TF tent ome Pay MRE OG TU 102-0) 102-4 
Communications... cha saints (eau oe oan 187-9] 188-0 
ATBREBOT ELON AL: Canadensis ha kta. Siph> Manes we 146-0] 146-4 
Construction and Maintenance........................... 132-9] 138-6 
Serve (7) 04 By), ooo keh po wste Pek ge OL ees nee 145-6] 147-4 
PROS He Ale oi's/s GS Le a GR a CRE tuna 152-7| 147-0 
Eight Leading Industries.............................. 133-7] 133-3 
PIBENOG TY brite dG oa eee Moan AE A foe Suk eee eee Tk ae 143-1] 142-7 
Nine Leading Industries.............................. 134-1) 133-7 





1 This classification comprises the following:—iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, 
musical instruments and clay, glass and stone products. The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 
industries, with the exception of electric light and power. 

2 Mainly hotels and restaurants and laundry and dry cleaning plants 
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TABLE C-2.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS SINCE 1941 
(Base:—June 1, 1941=100) 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 











Hight Leading Industries Manufacturing 

Index Numbers of _ i Index Numbers of in 

| Average |—-—--_____—_——_ Average 
Year and Month Average | Weekly Average | Weekly 


Employ- |Aggregate| weekly | Salaries | Employ- |Aggregate]| weekly | Salaries 
ment Weekly | Salaries |jand Wages} ment Weekly | Salaries jand Wages 


Payrolls jand Wages Payrolls |and Wages 
$ OFS 
unels she PLO4 Te eee im aietieats 100-0 100-0 100-0 25-25 100-0 100-0 100-0 25-57 
CCH ole WL O SG RY trent retets 113-4 139-5 125-3 31-63 109-6 136-7 126-9 32°44 
DCCs AMP BLOB IS Maca icp te cance 121-6 159-9 134-5 33-95 115-6 153-6 135-1 34-54 
DOCH ey OAT OMe ce weac cies 130-7 193-9 151-6 38-28 122-1 184-6 153-5 39-25 
euiioen ol emi OA Gees decsse le cs, Aa 25 126-9 178-4 143-7 36-28 119-0 166-6 142-0 36-31 
Belin Us e0948 iccmat eh emacs 124-0 185-7 153-0 38-63 119-5 181-3 154-0 39-38 
Mata tir OAS a tot ncacies se sie 123-7 189-3 156-3 39-50 120-6 187-0 157-3 40-23 
PAD e eV LOS See Ger ls vals ectaete 122-2 184-8 154-6 39-04 120-2 183-3 154-9 39-60 
Marya 8 Oe TOAS eres hier hot 122-1 188-0 157-2 39-70 120-1 188-7 159-5 40-78 
Junew tla SLOSS eee a0 125-9 195-4 155-7 40-02 121-2 189-6 158-9 40-63 
Lam OL 94S Mist au ie eir) Sue 129-7 203-5 160-3 40-48 123-3 195-7 161-0 41-17 
PAU gel) 0485/0 eiecacet arate asians 131-6 207-2 161-0 40-66 122-9 196-1 162-1 41-45 
Sept ls l04Se ee ae ee wet 132-2 209-3 161-8 40-86 124-7 199-1 162-1 41-46 
Ocha ple ml Ol Saree ter aan a 133-1 215-7 165-5 41-80 125-0 206-3 167-6 42-85 
INO Vim e 1948) keine ener 133-3 218-0 166-9 42-15 124-0 207-1 169-7 43-38 
Ween ole LOSS kee ere sides 133-7 218-7 167-1 42-20 123-8 208-4 170-9 43-70 
eee EIrEIEEInEITEUInE ISIS SUEIS SINISE SSS 


TABLE C-3.-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS 
(Average Calendar Year 1926=100) 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 








S 
foes 5 
oa o 
og S Ri a is} 
cS) ™ ss 3) rQ S) 3 Q 
€|22)eielea|,2|2| 2 /22| 2) 21 2 18: 
S [eel eee! ee | BE ve paged Ro ke eas eer | 
5 Se aoe | Cel Oh a | ae & 3 = HO 
Oo Pah eee NA Sl CeO: | Riba bee TP ab <P oO 
i ins bl ot 1s 4 RR Ree ea BS Ol SER rah hence h «autem SRO VALE. SOc Themen. eae | oot 73°5 
LPP) Daa 0 a ee G15 Shae Oas dari, em ee kau bad OO AT OSs SN RON ET eee ly oie e leer: 85-4 
eee ee Osteria aos cut atthe O8<9i LOG: Oi wg auch ablar asbsres een Grkl 1OLET OE Bene. Ohh lok ation sure) 92-9 
TIBON ULM IOS Oe cis ao eat: Laekoe 104-61 107 Slovs ts eed eee sd oijoes KOA 81, LOF- Oi 104 Sle. tata ees ce 99-3 
Tee sels palosb ots tor el saves rTP RR Se) Pee AE Fi £1268) 212591" OR sOl odes: Pa roaes loves: 101-5 
Deo slah AO8Th odds. oeee. vies 121-6} 122-5 79-41 127-6] 118-9] 129-6] 125-8] 100-5) 96-0] 99-8} 108-0} 107-5 
eC se 1989) of orias ieee ten 114-0} 109-8 85-4) 121-5} 97-2] 121-7} 114-4] 103-5] 95-4] 114-1] 108-9} 105-8 
BYES Bie WG CC Tal i a Sap tpn 122-7] 123-0 90-6] 132-1] 113-8] 130-3] 124-5] 108-9] 102-2} 113-1] 116-4] 110-0 
Deear tl Vi040i ti f0 ee es 139-1] 133-2] 106-1] 142-7] 123-4] 149-7] 142-7] 118-8] 110-2] 123-0) 129-4] 123-6 
|e Pee TA KY h SE Sa eat iD 168-8} 187-9] 117-5} 204-4] 171-7] 179-8! 174-0] 135-5] 129-5) 132-7) 146-9} 144-5 
Diegatisa Todos okie aes 186-5} 195-1] 108-6] 220-4] 169-6] 202-2] 188-2} 141-9] 139-1) 136-2} 149-9] 187-4 
Deer Lose oe i kOe tas eke 190-5] 199-6] 125-2] 220-3] 178-0} 208-3] 188-6] 150-3} 142-6] 140-9] 168-5} 193-7 
PEG arl eel ae a ee Ma 185-7} 191-8} 133-5} 210-4} 171-8] 197-6] 188-0] 151-9] 147-3] 145-3) 163-2} 182-5 
Eee ih a AOAD es Bets ty Meal a ee a os 173-2] 186-7} 124-9] 199-5} 174-1] 179-4] 173-1] 153-6] 148-1] 148-5) 165-4) 171-5 
HOG. a SYNE OAS 8 racks bree gee tae 185-7} 184-5] 137-7] 193-2} 176-2] 192-7] 188-2] 164-7] 157-7] 160-3} 178-1] 184-6 
Bees elisa Ost wees oe ke He ok Pe 199-6] 192-3} 164-3] 193-9] 192-0} 205-6] 205-0] 171-7] 161-8] 168-4} 189-0} 202-6 
Danae a) o AGES he tek Sn ca acess 193-7} 181-9] 152-2] 178-4] 188-2] 196-8] 202-7| 166-2) 156-3] 159-0} 186-0] 194-0 
BSB ere LOsGie se eek en eres 189-3] 179-9] 170-2] 182-4] 177-4] 193-6] 198-6] 156-4] 152-6] 148-3] 167-4] 190-3 
Diag cts a (04S ea ar sk eke e 188-9} 171-0} 171-2] 169-0] 173-4] 193-4] 199-3] 158-4] 150-6] 147-7] 177-2) 188-1 
Arkel a dlaeet ety whl wen eee 186-6] 166-1] 163-7] 170-7] 160-3] 187-3] 197-7| 159-6] 151-1] 148-8} 179-8} 190-8 
Maio Lis 1GARie nea malaise Cees 186-5} 167-9] 143-0} 170-4] 166-4] 186-3] 196-7] 159-6] 152-2] 147-2] 179-1] 196-1 
Pines 1s V 10S ened. prune ise 192-3] 172-5} 153-7! 174-6] 171-0] 194-4] 200-0] 168-9] 157-8] 161-6} 190-9} 202-0 
Dilys 4 POSSce we Ase aes con ayds 198-0] 186-7} 159-7} 192-9} 180-5] 198-6] 204-8] 175-9] 163-1) 166-9} 201-2} 207-8 
Adige le 1949! eee ie. cris 200-9] 190-0| 161-4] 196-8] 183-0] 206-3] 203-3] 179-5] 165-9] 169-7} 206-7) 212-6 
Bepiuiie 1GSSiLt cnc cathe keds. 201-8] 189-1| 165-3] 198-8] 178-2] 205-1] 205-4] 180-6] 166-6] 169-4] 209-4) 216-2 
Pyeteedtt. LOESE Sec esc 203-3} 192-8| 164-6] 205-7} 178-0] 205-8] 208-3] 180-8] 167-3] 171-1] 207-5) 214-8 
OVE ty 1088 ona Ge ae at a4 > 203-6| 194-9] 160-4] 207-7| 180-8] 207-1] 208-6] 180-3] 168-6] 167-9] 206-1) 212-2 
1 rate ae Cy Ca eT a Pee me 204-1] 197-1] 156-2} 210-9] 181-9] 207-5] 210-2] 180-5) 169-4] 166-4] 206-7) 206-7 


Relative Weight of Employment 
by Provinces and Economic 
Areas asat Dec. 1, 1948........ 100-0} 7:3 -2| 4-3) 2-8] 29-7] 41-8] 11-8} 5-3) 2-2) 4-3) 9-4 


a == SUG Be MT PE SE LE Re ee ; 
Nore:—The ‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to 
he total number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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TABLE C-4.-EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 


Average Weekly Index Numbers Based on June 1, 1941 







pate Salaries and Wages as 100 p.e. 
ae Employment Payrolls 








1947 
ernment aL ALY eee ee aieetcves 
Manulacturing gs doc. bees. 184-6 

nimal proditcis edible. ccd sant cseld bore cen no, 226-2 
Biurend Hroductsaiey ceed at ten el 190-1 
Leather andmprodileta jes), 6.40 g.4e) nese, tes 173-1 
Boots-and shoes,.4.% 5; a0) bes ok 168-6 
Lumber and its products..................1! 201-7 

Rough and dressed lumber................... 1. 187-0 
urnitunes. cles, sd level wins eee sre ceria Pen A 213-7 
Other lumber products..{..........5........ 4. 242-2 
Plant products—edible......é...22:,.0... 00207 215-3 
Pulp'and paper products... ¢l:.., 0 be. 209-1 
Pulpand paper auicdi\ dmoeyaac eek 220-5 
Paper products.<. ty Jo heh cat ees ke 233-7 
Printing and publishing, 7 /a0hs Coe be oe 2 185-4 
Btubber producta. .baerk<c. 1: ote, epee wits 257-2 
mextile products a/aae sk open oe kgs eke | he : 174-3 
Thread, yarmand cloth, ....3.;.::4....5....000.0 Lo, 182-7 
Cotton yarn and cloth................... 144-4 
Woollen yarn and eloth../.2.:;.."........... 196-4 
Artificial silk and silk PODUSHA buy eee aes -1 
Hosiery and knit goods...............0,00000 0) “1 

arments and personal furnishings 6 
Other textile products...............000000000' 2 

ODACCO AE matic Sabo, Demet Tha e ied -0 

CVET ORES Nese eto rte w elec Nie rete See eT I nen cd) 
Chemicals and allied produets............100 070010.) “4 

lay, glass and stone products.............0.0 01! 3 
Electric light and power................00000 0007 6 
Electrical apparatus............. 0... 0.ebeec ll 6 

TOR ORCS bcel Prod Meta. yeh eto sons nua aece tae -0 
Crude, rolled and forged PLOdUCtS Bene meee “5 
Machinery (other than Vehicles)? 963) t-te eit. 6 
Agricultural implements.................. 1. 5 
Land vehicles and aircraft.........102227207) 72200077 -2 
Automobiles and parts................., 3 
Steel shipbuilding and TEPAITING 6a. ek “3 
eating appliancés........................ “9 
ron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.)..................., 5 

oundry and machine shop products 9 

ther iron and steel TCOMMETS: aie lacs, ee “3 
Non-ferrous metal products...........010207 7777717 “9 
Non-metallic mineral produets.......1210 00000007 0 
Miscollanchus. cht ot a kee Oe 223-7 

TOREING cos ihciabies, veh rue. pee ON Bd 503-6 
Mining toc ed tyson See Pel Ol Te Et 139-7 
Goalie ceils int mahorcct ane, We Galak Ee Bol Op 171-5 
Metallic ores... .. GLEN aR fate Bee dans 115-2 
Non-metallic minerals (Oxcent COaL)i: i> hear ie 215-8 
Communications). 200/070 81) Pose Se en 2203-2 
Pelegraphgs ee dh ed PUT ee eee ee Uae Weta Es 183-8 
Telephones...... o bicberwlonesvenclanies Ones ton Les eeen, dae el stk oe 235-1 
Transportation. .........................06.. 196-4 
Street railways, cartage and storage 218-0 
Steam railways, i000... Je.-..0) 004. 183-4 
Shipping and BEC VECORING Sot, Fo hn yal med 210-1 
Construction and Maintenance........)....../........ 194.2 
Bulle tite et, PaaRe ee hd dl Me ee te a : 
LAN CS SN Ea re am ee Nae og OR ol ane OAC ey ty 
BAM Wa yan (eee caer uees (eles come (ue ett) eek Bs 
Services (as indicated Welow ite Nets tere ties eee 
Hotels and restaurants..................... 
Personal (chiefly PRUE TION Yh. Fa aN hs DM ON Sa Ic 
READ Gs eae ty eh ia wets eekly a ORE Ay LIN) Uh 
AER a PO ark fi ie EEE UN PT Ua 
Wholeealege cc fhe Se cen Wy erie Ceeiedan VER I 
Eight Leading Industries.............................. 
Pinang. 3528 c eee) Pee te eae 
Banks and trust COMPANIES... FO 5) pine Se ee at 
Brokerage and stock market operations 
PsiirAice WN ee ete ies. Ieee Stans 
Nine Leading Industries.............................. . . : : . . -7| 216-9] 193-2 
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TABLE C-5.-SEX DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS IN RECORDED EMPLOYMENT 


Source: The Employment Situation D.B.S. 


SSS ee 
Oe ee ee 


Nov. 1, 1948 


Industries 


Manutacturing@nne 2 os. .ccteee. © eee 
Animal products—edible............... 
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VU Der DLOGUCTS.% bh bebe neck ote 
skextile: products’. t eee se et Ae, 


breads varnand cloth. os... 0h scm 


Cotton yarn and cloth.............. 
Woollennyariandeclouneaes. seen + aerse sane ee 


Artificial silk and silk goods....... 
Hosiery, and. knit goods+.4.4..-.s.5 200 


Garments and personal furnishings...... 


Other textileproducts.-.. 14.2.) 
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Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.)....... 
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Non-ferrous metal products............. 
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IEISCEUAN CONG Mn Dh Re, WE, Se Ln 
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Tables C-6 to C-9 are based on reports from 
statistics of weekly earnings are therefore slight 


TABLE C-6.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-5, and the 
ly different. 


SSS SS ee 


Average Hourly Earnings 
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1, 
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1 
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eee reso rc eer cere rere ss eee 


Si alaLe BPS Bs. 6 ee sre she © les esi cele 


Cut CC OR uC ue ht AUP a Yer 1 ty art 
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1 Exclusive of electric light and power. 
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1 
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no. 


> 
or 
ao 


— 
_ 
RN OUR ONTO COR Do 


~~ 
oo 
_ 


Non- 
Manu- Durable Durable 
factures Goods Goods 

cts cts. cts. 
70-5 77-9 60-4 
67-0 74-0 60-6 
74-5 81-8 67-6 
85-6 92-8 78-3 
86-6 92-9 80-0 
86-6 93-2 80-1 
88-0 95-0 80-8 
89-0 95-6 82-1 
89-4 96-2 82-4 
91-4 98-4 84-4 
92-3 99-2 85-2 
92-7 99-8 85-6 
93-4 100-9 85-8 
94-6 102-6 86-6 
95-5 103-4 87-6 
95-9 104-1 87-7 


loss of working time at the end 
April 1, 1948. 


-year holidays in the case of 


TABLE C-7.—WEEKLY SALARIES AND WAGES IN MANUFACTURING 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 








Week Preceding 





All Manufactures (1) 





Average Weekly 


Salaries 


and 


Wages 


Wages 





Pay «LO 18 SEOs Kelle 4) Bie Wie lene 4//e ela lis 


© (69! elke) a) (a) ws tw Ce 16 \ip'\e! (a) 6) BY ¥ (SNS le) ais, 


Bre ses)ieinl(eielb) Ghose) ti @ i4.@ ee iu telaie. i 


43-57 


$ 

32-64 
30-02 
32-18 
37-24 
33°17 


37-06, 


38-02 
37-02 
38-53 
38-11 
38:77 
39-03 
38-95 
40-68 
41-16 
41-43 


Durable 
Manufactured Goods 


Average Weekly 


Salaries 
and 
Wages 


$ 

36-83 
35-20 
37°15 
42-09 
38-31 
31-65 
42-85 
41-87 
43-36 
43-03 
43-89 
44-00 
44.44 
46-12 
46-43 
46-88 


* See footnote to Table C-6. 





Non-Durable 


Manufactured Goods 


Average Weekly 





Salaries 
Wages and Wages 
Wages 

$ $ $ 

36-54 29-23 27-48 
33-23 29-83 27-03 
35°34 32-07 29-20 
40-65 36°50 33 - 83 
35:77 34-14 30-48 
39-80 37-10 34-28 
41-23 37-58 34-74 
39-96 37-19 33-99 
41-75 38-11 35-18 
40-93 38-12 35-19 
41-96 38-36 35-44 
41-92 38-83 36:04 
42-38 38-46 35:61 
44-43 39-63 36-98 
44.67 40-36 37-76 
45-78 40-48 37-80 


TABLE C-8.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES AND CITIES 





(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
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Average Hours Worked 


Dec. 1, 


TABLE C-9.—-HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


88——0M"—0—=—$=$@$@$@mpmmmm9M9MBSBanamqs“swsS“$000—0—0—0—5——————————— 





























Average Average 
Hours per Week Hourly Earnings Average 
: Reported at Reported at Weekly Wages 
Industries —_—_—. 
Dec. | Nov.] Dec. | Dec. | Nov.) Dec. | Dec. , Nov.; Dec. 
1, 1948/1, 1948/1, 1947/1, 1948/1, 1948/1, 1947|1, 1948/1, 1948] 1, 1947 
No. No. Cc Cc. 
DISIUPAChuNINg, «os. obec sok vs oivin 5 cease hs 43-2 43-5} 95-9) 95-5 
mo urablemanutactired | gOOUshiicaiele enn oe nee 43-4 43-8} 104-1] 103-4 
Non-durable manufactured goods 43-1 43-2] 87-7] 87-6 
Animal products—edible: .i0), fe ccciite shiek 42-4 44-5} 94-2) 93-8 
POS DFOMOta Nad cars hoe oL tincted Saeed h we SVU 46-0 2 V(O1 Us Wiech |. 7eAcr 
DECEGIPLOAUCES ul He We Ih da Moni occtd kid te met ake 42-6 44-3] 103-1] 103-6 
eAtherniproducts: iy nee eee es 41-2 40-3) 73-5) 73-8 
Meather/bootsland! shoes...) eee ene 40-8 40-0} 70-5] 71-1 
pIOUIM DON PLOCUCLS. en dee. hat ee 41-7 42-3] 89-3] 88-5 
Rough and dressed lmberes, ..).. 6 os Secs. bebe 40-7 41-3} 95-0} 93-4 
DISTR SE Coie ae de NERA REE A @ Ce mE OE Cae Nts We aN ey 44.2 42-9| 78-4) 77-7 
IRC E OUR Moher Ci ey deh  \. cuays che ANE Ole Be 4 dae 42-8 43- 84-0] 83-6 
Pause INBETNON tS. 82.01 G ed eo sd Sic MOR ne 45-9 45-6] 81-2} 81-8 
PLAT UrpLrOducts=seUI Dlesaaee ee eaaaee aan ee ce eae 43-7 42. 74-1) 73-6 
Flour and other milled products 45-8 45- 90-4} 90-2 
Fruit and vegetable preserving 43-1 39- 70-6} 70-4 
iBreadsandibakery: products.) 205 oe ee en 43-8] 43-4)...... 75-9] 75-5 
Chocolate and cocoa products 42-7 42. 63-2] 63-5 
nuipandapaperiproductsy.: Mapscas. ae ee 45-4 46 105-4] 105-2 
Bol prandipaperessaya tee oak de cere pent ow Cee 48-9 49 112-7) 112-5 
RAD eH OFOCUCIB Atos coe ittde Gee eee 42-9 43. 81-8} 81-5 
Prantiwg aud publishing !s 5) acs cenes cee. cost cede 41-0 41 106-4] 105-8 
VU DD eR prodlctstes sank eats ete jes Neaee ie oie iy faa 42-5 43-6} 102-8} 104-1 
PLEX EILE PROG UCHITT antes Sete Mees eal heh em es ay eh 41-8 41. 75-7| 75-2 
bread leyarnrand Clobhivs see setae ee hi eee ke eee 44.6 45- 77-9) 77-1 
Covtoniyamnand Cloth. settee. emer ete ae. 43-4 44. 79-3} 78-1 
NYOolea Warn and Cloth hae i oh oak dc ek ti eee 44-1 44. 75-9) 75-5 
milkvandbariiciatsi kisOOdS.e. ase Con 46-6 46- 77-9) 77-3 
FIOM CLS AN KHL POOUS, Wes h ook ie cane beke tu cole 42-0 42- 70-7} 70-0 
Garments and personal furnishings 38-1 38- 74-2) 73-9 
OD ACEC a seUe Ce acter! Gilet, clove AG, US 8 eae 43-3 42-1] 82-0) 84-4 
orem corre we font mA ee Bee a Ci | ain 43-1 44-0) 96-5} 96-2 
IDiSitledandemal tli quo ns. ee ae et Lone! 42-5 43-6} 101-0] 101-4 
Chemicals and allied products.............0.cccccec0e. 43-9 43-6} 95-6] 95-1 
Drugsandsmedicinesos wns occ Leek ett ee 41-0 41-2) 78-8) 78-5 
*Clay, glass and stone products 45-9 46-3} 93-6] 93-3 
LASS DLOGUCES TERNS: Matt See Mot eee ory ee rks) hy 46-0 46-4] 89-1] 89-0 
Lime, gypsum and cement products 47-1 47-5] 93-1] 92-9 
Pinlectricalrappatacisy: satmectes ahem Pekan 41-6 42-1] 106-0) 104-3 
Heavy electrical apparatus }.......... 0.002.000.0005. 46-2 42-8} 117-5} 115-5 
Sauronand steeliproductss & Asstacc meee Go. ocney 43-8 44-2) 108-8] 108-3 
Crude, rolled and forged products 44.7 46-2} 111-4} 110-8 
PTIMaryHrOnand «shoal ene aie ck eee yd Line 44-6 46-]]} 113-2] 112-4 
Machinery (other than vehicles) 44.7 45-4) 100-7] 99-9 
Wericuiturasl gra plomen ta: Oye 5 set ww elie ue ce 43-0 43-3) 113-1] 112-8 
ibandivehiclesiand aincratts ia. ee ok en ones 43-4 43-0) 114-8} 115-1 
nila arollireshOCku ae eter aosce ee steens 45-2 43-4] 111-9} 112-3 
NULOTIO Dies and Parts neers eee ee es 41-2 42-4) 121-6] 122-4 
NOLODIANEGANG (DALES sitemeter eae oe 44.9 43-9} 101-1} 100-1 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing 43-1 46-5] 107-1) 105-2 
Iron and steel fabrication n.e.8........0..00cec cece eee 43-0 43-2} 103-6] 102-8 
Hardware, toolsiand cutlery. ..c.s.2 06s ccec essen cect. 43-4 43-9] 95-8] 95-0 
Foundry and machine shop products 44-8 43-7| 106-5] 105-7 
Pim AOC MW nna. the Fee Minty, vis Sk ues Mee co cla 42-8 43-0} 97-4] 97-0 
pUNOn-ferrous metali products). sass eo seed. see 44.4 43-9} 103-7] 103-6 
Preparation of non-ferrous metallic ores 44.4 43-8} 116-3] 116-3 
Abrnnum and tts products.) i ss sede foie sencleke 46-7 45-4] 102-1] 102-9 
PSrass ANC LOOp HOR ADT. ince were eke ge cae eek oes 42-9 43-1) 100-2) 99-1 
Non-metallic mineral products. . 43-0 43-7) 114-1) 113-0 
Petroisinrand 18 produpts. nella. oudkl obs cs via os 42-3 _ 42-1) 122-5) 121-3 
Miscellaneous manufactured products 42-4 42-5} 82-3} 81-9 
DDE Screener ee CR ee a OM Demy 44.0 43-5) 115-3] 115-1 
BAIN Set a ack eon Soa ee 40-3 38-9] 127-4] 127-7 
INDOEAUTG OVER METS cc rake, oak reed SE MEIN) eh eciyy 46-0 45-7| 114-2) 114-1 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal) 44.4 45-9) 99-3) 99-4 
Local Transportation?..........5...6.6.¢s0sccec00ueuse 45-5 45-4) 97-6) 97-6 
Building Construction.........................0.0.00. 41-1 40-9) 104-9) 104-7 
Highway Construction..................ccccceccccsces 32-4 36:6) 81-6) 81-0 
Services (as indicated below).........:.0..0cccceccccecce 42-5 42-4) 61-4) 61-1 
Pioteis wa Testanran ty 2°) bbe okey Hee So Po cae cee 43-0 42-9) 60-9] 60-7 
Personal: (Chitty laundrias) i) .2,.¢. 06s cieeclios ds cr scan: 41-4 41-2) 62-7| 62-0 


* Industries classed in the durable manufactured industries. 








1 Since 1941, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has prepared current indexes of average hourly earnings of the employ- 
ees of eight establishments producing heavy electrical apparatus. Based upon the hourly earnings at June‘l, 1941, 
as 100 p.c. the latest figures are as follows —Oct. 1, 1948, 217-5; Nov. 1, 1948, 219-2; Dec. 1, 1948, 223-0; at Dec. 


1, 1947, the index was 185-2. 


* Chiefly street and electric railways. *% For information respecting the sex distribution of the persons in recorded 


employment, see Lable C-5, 
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TABLE C-10.-EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFAC- 
TURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Hours worked and hourly and weekly wages D.B.S. Real wages computed by Research and Statistics 
aeeees"S=saoazowy“enez=goooeoeos$=S<~——— eee oo 
Index Numbers (Av. 1946=100) 














oe “Home, | Average | Averse : 
ate ourly eekly verage 
Pores Earnings Earnings LNPrBES Cost. of Real 
sich Og ate Living Weekly 
ares Earnings 
cts. $ 
Week preceding 
January Leah O45 Se tees ene ig 46-1* 70-0 32-27% 106-8 96-0 111-3 
February LW LGAD es tte 45-4 70-1 31-83 105-3 96-0 109-7 
March a1 945 ee eee ae 45-8 70-1 32-11 106-3 96-0 110-7 
April Al ONLOAD en Ghee 45-6* 70-4 32-10* 106-2 96-0 110-6 
May dl ULOA DT Ae A eee se 45-5 70:5 32-08 106-2 96-3 110-3 
June AOA 5 Lie eke 2 eens 44.3 70:3 31-14 103-0 96-8 106-4 
July OAS Sey eo 44-3 70-1 31-05 102-7 97-3 105-5 
August Uy LOAD ie ee eae 44-3 69-5 30-79 101-9 97-5 104-5 
September Lh LOAD CE ee Re 44-1 69-2 30-52 101-9 97-0 104-1: 
October apy LOAD toes Dyce eet ee wo 44.7 67-8 80-31 100-3 96-8 103-6 
November wes 19045 ne iin Nee at y 44-9 67-5 30-31 100-3 97-0 103-4 
December 1, 44.8 67-0 30-02 99-3 97-2 102-2 
January iy 44.2% 67-9 30-01* 99-3 97-0 102-4 
February 1h 44.] 68-1 30-03 99-4 97-0 102-5 
March iy 44-0 67-9 29-88 98-9 97-2 101-7 
April ite 44-4 68-4 30-37 100-5 97-7 102-9 
May i, 43-0 68-9 29-63 98-0 98-7 99-3 
June iL 42-0 69-1 29-02 96-0 100-0 96-0 
July ble 42-4 70-0 29-68 98-2 101-2 97-0 
August i 43-0 70-0 30-10 99-6 101-6 98-0 
September 1, 42-7 70-6 30-15 99-8 101-5 98-3 
October iy. 42-9 71-4 30-63 101-4 102-6 98-8 
November lye O46aeene ee ae 42-4 72-9 30-91 102-3 102-8 99-5 
Decentbermigsl sa lO46ieee arene 43-2 74-5 32-18 106-5 102-8 103-6 
January BPP OI fel ee Ome gl 42.7* 76-2 32-54* 107-7 102-8 104-8 
February Dd OA (aa eee ol er nas 43-1 76:3 32-89 108-8 103-4 105-2 
March LE OAT eb rai near due 43-4 77-1 33-46 110-7 104-3 106-1 
April L104 Cay ae rai eS! 43-2 77-6 33-52 110-9 105-7 104-9 
May LGA Treas eee cht 43-2 78°3 33-83 111-9 107-7 103-9 
June Le LOS Tee ec en oe 42-9 79-9 34-28 113-4 109-1 103-9 
July LUGS Tea Fe Rae | 42-0 80-8 33-94 112-3 110-0 102-1 
August LOO LOA Cox eat «viet ahp ns 42-5 81-3 84-55 114-3 110-5 103-4 
September NS QA es ite MN eI 42-3 82-2 34-77 115-1 112-8 102-0 
October Le YE fore Case nee eee 43-1 83-4 35,95 119-0 115-0 103-5 
Novem berg il) 0194 7s en nie 42-9 84-7 36-34 120-3 116-2 103-5 
December 1, 43-5 85-5 37-19 1231 118-1 104-2 
January i 43 -2* 86-6 37-41* 123-8 120-0 103-2 
February ib, 42-8 86-6 37-06 122-6 121-4 101-0 
March il 43-2 88-0 38-02 125-8 122-0 103-1 
April i 43-2* 89-0 38-45* 127-2 122-7 103-7 
May lp 43-1 89-4 38-53 127-5 124-0 102-8 
June ibs 41-7 91-4 38-11 126-1 124-8 101-0 
July if 42-0 92-3 38-77 128-3 126-9 101-1 
August 1, 42-1 92-7 39-03 129-2 127-4 101-4 
September 1 41-7 93-4 38-95 128-9 128-6 100-2 
October il 43-0 94-6 40-68 134-6 129-1 104-3 
November al el O48 ie ene eee 43-1 95-5 41-16 136-2 129-1 105-5 
December Jee MTOAS (LE Reo seh veruess 43-2 95-9 41-43 137-1 128-6 106-6 


SS a ee ER I A ae ee 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are: January 1, 1945, 39-6 hours, $27.72; April 1, 1945, 43-6 
hours, $30.69; January 1, 1946, 38-1 hours, $25.87; January 1, 1947, 38-1 hours, $29.03; January 1, 1948, 38-3 hours, $33.17; 
April 1, 1948, 41-6 hours, $37.02. 

(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


Notr: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the index of the cost of living into an index of 
the average weekly earnings, both indices having been calculated on a similar base (Average 1946=100.) 





TABLE C-11.-PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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TABLE C-12.-PERKCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 


Nors.—In percentages shown below, ‘‘0”’ indicates no unemployment. Where ‘‘-0” is used, negligible unemployment (less than -05 per cent) is indicated. 
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TABLE C-12.-PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES—Concluded 


Where ‘‘-0”’ is used, negligible unemployment (less than -05 per cent) is indicated. 


Norr.—In percentages shown below, ‘‘0’’ indicates no unemployment. 
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D—Employment Service Statistics 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS AT FIRST OF MONTH 
(Source: Form UIC 757) : 


—essssSSSSSSSSSSSS 

















Unfilled Vacancies Unplaced Applicants 
Month SS 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
February, LER en Sere Ok Men Ons PRM See. EIN 84, 761 39, 464 124, 225 54,425 33, 159 87, 584 
February, LGA G EY San pert aN A OU eee ee 54, 136 30,078 84, 214 188, 140 45, 563 233, 703 
February, LO RES coast Se re eA ree Re! 39, 908 32, 793 72,701 155, 965 37,140 193,105 
February, A Se et cits Nanded SNS NUNN sate MME TOL 18,171 16, 007 34,178 142,783 43,951 186, 734 
March, a Se eine Saye Bice Wie ba aie ive eee 16,416 | 15,784 32,200 |} 155,249 45,105 200, 354 
April, OA SNE beth lt eRe gen CCE ae meee 20,475 17, 800 38, 275 150, 032 43,767 193, 799 
May, OA Sry oe vat ies 40 Mes Sey nd Oe ET 28, 602 21,335 49, 937 123, 130 42,082 165, 212 
June, LOA Sige attes: Redes Ce dy wp tite MO eed eA 37, 126 23, 240 60,366 92, 606 38,319 130, 925 
July, 104 Sey aan ec tn tak le Oe OEE ee mice ge as 34, 242 22,183 56, 425 80, 206 38, 364 118,570 
August, GAS Re oe eae es Ta Near er A eee ee Atte 30, 499 19, 709 50, 208 63, 558 32,715 96, 273 
Sepeoaiper,. W1G4snio a) SB a i) ee ene 39, 341 24,349 63, 690 58, 611 29, 734 88, 345 
October, LOA SSAAEE S Sarah Care TORR RUN ee nN eet y 41,047 22,870 63,917 DOMLO 30, 607 87,332 
NOMI DOE | AGES tty. Win’ ceatne oo ey re Unaware nimi 31, 856 18, 595 50,451 67, 569 34, 280 101, 849 
econ bern, L048 Si er Gn ith i be R ay ae 17, 841 16, 808 34, 649 92,144 37, 408 129, 552 
January, IE DUC cag tet tare tee ME UR tA gta Reet oe ee 11, 996 13, 063 25, 059 150, 474 36, 185 186, 659 
February, 194-9 (2) pt strats Sits clade ee eet allo oN 10,026 12,990 23,016 || 204, 897 51,909 256, 806 





(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT DECEMBER 30, 1948 
(Source: Form UIC 751) 


re ee ee ee ee 
, Change from 


November 25, 1948 








Industry Male Female Total 5 — 
er- 
Absolute centage 

eS a NE | er 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.......................... 354 113 467 —394 —45-8 
og ging ex ee ae at ee OU mn, MeL tte Ml 1,967 8 1,975 —1,034 —34-4 
Pil pwOOd sao nt acne WA ae ee ae ee ee a ee 893 2, 895 —1,087 —54-9 
RELL OT Marc ytige ciel Seana etter Meee eee eee 978 5 983 +94 +10-6 
Orher: Tog git ice ainsi sea aie Ute one ee ate 96 1 97 —41 —29-7 
DL STRUNN 3) ex ait a ete as afer: “reco mde bee oh, cy eaetn ae k 530 14 544 —160 —22-9 
Cop Teak eg, Ot Pie ed WADA SA YN e elek UE e ae 243 1 244 +5 +2-1 

Metallic ores— 

TROD ere Raretet et Atakti ue he eee meets Ae eee ee 10 10 —6 —37-5 
A 5) (6 Se e-alerts IC aU PAE 123 4 127 —89 —41-2 
EN ICI OL 2 AE oS oe ean hee Mau rt ate areal ge 39 — 39 —78 —66-7 
Other metallic ores and non-metallic minerals... 74 if 81 - 0-0 
Prospecting and oil producing. (224 4.2.4.6 ar... 41 2 43 +8 +22-9 
Manutsctiring 070). ces ee er ent 3,040 4,157 7,197 —2,596 —26-5 
ood andi kindred prodnetay we ae Wen ea eno 212 189 401 —469 —53-9 
Pextiles, apparel, leu is hee cue MA nen ga eae) si 380 2,766 8, 146 —877 —21-8 
Lumber and finished lumber products................_ 387 463 —273 —37-1 
Pulp and paper products and DEAN GIN De ciao er 307 180 487 —231 —32-2 
Chemicals and allied products......................... 148 103 251 +18 sitet 
Products and petroleum and coal....................... 24 10 34 —22 —39-3 
Rubber produce on. 5.0 ee Le ae ee eee Ue 38 45 83 +10 +13-7 
Leather aud sroductac: aun earn) een ae eB 100 317 417 —176 —29-7 
Stone, clay and glass products.......................... 87 34 121 —130 —51-8 
Tron and steel and products... 630s seewenvccscccanel 357 59 416 —103 —19-9 
Non-ferrous metalsronduproductssie anew aan nein ated 143 84 227 —66 —22-5 
Machinery. NS ccichet Sos eas WHOS EAE A co ache ctice ame eee Se an 243 54 297 —31 —9-5 
Electrical equipment and products..................... 188 104 292 +17 +6-2 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing 426 136 562 — 263 —31-9 
Construction: 55.0"... (cn teen ye ts sae, heey oo a aoe 1,567 23 1,590 —1,198 —43-0 
Transportation ATE Storage ces. Gore ee ik i ee Oe 592 56 648 —102 —13-6 
Communications, and Other Public Utilities............ 180 205 435 —69 —13-7 
PRR DEO igs eae 7 hg he Mn ie Mek cca a Cath AGU eat» 1,448 1,491 2,939 —2,304 —44.0 
Wiiolesalo. ki), Ge kar manent Menmne eats fee, Ge vind et el 516 310 826 —304 —26-9 
Ee Uae Hs Seiten ales BRO | AUP Uh St INS San 932 1,181 25113 —2,000 —48-6 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate......................... 704 674 1,378 —41 —2-9 
Service. .. B Yahsuatal ols tas exs ie vonage eis tena stared at eee SUAS ts Mey Oona a 1,724 6,346 8,070 —1,501 —15-7 
ULC rc va Yin VM en trent) er are ACen oS 542 530 1,072 —336 —23-9 
DIOMICRUIC A 5. RL Abe timate ane ie eins Seen 43 3,457 3, 500 —248 —6-6 
ersonal.. aicheinyahe cel ofern alcatel, Sete etel A vee reet ete nat se by en 500 2,156 2, 656 — 632 —19-2 
Other service’). 0h ne ae eae iT, en ee 639 203 842 —285 —25-3 


ell Industries.) 3.4)? 2clal ey ty hae ee, ak oe. 12,106 13,137 25,243 —9,399 7 {3 | 
Se gC a a le re ks A ee ee eer a 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS, BY OCCUPATION 
AND BY SEX, AS AT DECEMBER 30, 1948 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 








Unfilled Vacancies Unplaced Applicants 

Occupational Group | 

Male Female Total Male Female | Total 
Professional and Managerial Workers................ 787 275 1,062 3, 235 722 3,957 
@lericall Workers yess ees ele ee ee eros 990 2,729 3,719 5, 893 8, 872 14, 765 
SalesiWorlkwongerscnt naa snes oe meee sc tet fe Serta ane ea 1,318 624 1,942 3,412 4,244 7,656 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers............. 683 5, 293 5,976 11, 393 6, 759 18, 152 
SOOT CIN ee ener ar ire crate gaan ctalere CLE OK oieueneien naa: SPJ | emia oeuhe 82 2,538 11 2,549 
Agriculcure and. bishin reeesey. accu eres 0s ce eee rice 365 16 381 1,916 673 2,589 
Skilled and Semi-skilled Workers................... 6, 428 2, 886 9,314 61, 495 6, 671 68, 166 
Hoodvandkindrediproducts-eenias see ete rane 41 56 97 1, 135 622 1,757 
ARs qnilesy Gerdarntaeitown paneanan ceo se aaemonoosee 220 2 OI 2,471 878 3,106 3, 984 
Wumberands wood mproductse cine casceni eae: 2,035 6 2,041 5, 821 87 5,908 
Rulpepaper and: pringin ganas i ery celh seniors 10 24 34 333 132 465 
Meathernan d products see wesc cate 63 207 270 896 283 1,179 
Stone, clay and glass: productss......s-uscaneee - 55 shal ge 56 191 14 205 
Metalwronkino se. Smee be tere tices ren emote clays 693 on l6 709 Atspil 304 7, 835 
Hlectimenl ere ree ae MARE acc Sore ars ene ea a en 137 20 157 867 160 1,027 
Transportation equipment, N.e.C................. PHA alec cece toc oe 27 2,799 197 2,996 
Wu lranbatees | Ane GLO Area sa Ant pee eee eek chem coaAe SOS sete eles 3 388 CP ota tao te 627 
WonstructiOnt eee eR eae ear ae Se veces eae POM DS trae ee a 1,158 16, 798 4 16, 802 
Transportation (except seamen).................. 411 5 416 9,339 30 9,369 
Communications and public utility.............. Ol Bl eee aa 51 227 2 229 
SDrAG AN GLServilCewes ye Sea iasenes renderer ee 85 194 27 1,147 546 1, 693 
Other skilled and semi-skilled.................. 903 74 977 8, 802 1,047 9, 849 
Joy RO ORKS Ne Mod aero aR oc een nea nee oa Bek 29 8 37 i200 102 1300 
PA OLONLICES nee Neer eeacieine tries unin cheers eee RA aye 122 24 146 2, 849 35 2, 884 
WnskilledtWorkerssse esate snok ele, sis clete cinnretsronerrara se 1,343 1, 240 2,583 60, 592 8, 233 68, 825 
MoodkanGstODACCO Merce e islet oe a Oe 36 90 126 1, 899 1, 847 3,746 
Humberand: lumber products. s..-«.-6 4244904646 119 9 128 4,161 367 4,528 
Meta lion kino spa We Au acento at cccrtseosts Seeere 120 47 167 1, 692 117 1, 809 
GONSERUCTLON ye eee oho ere Chere ROE pee age be 197 LOOSE eee 11,008 
Otherunskalleduworkersscece os sees iss te iaee = 871 1,094 1,965 41, 832 5, 902 47,734 
PRO ten eee ke Seah Seat ye ie ae ai oats edn AE ANS 11, 996 13, 063 25,059 | 150,474 36, 185 186, 659 





TABLE D-4.—AVERAGE WEEKLY VACANCIES NOTIFIED, REFERRALS, AND PLACEMENTS 
FOR THE MONTH OF DECEMBER, 1948 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 








Weekly Average 





Industry Vacancies Place- 
Notified Referrals ments 
Noriculburehishing sslrep pin rae cap eicrctee at ac eaha. ote) pesieets ois retelapetoces etepsnegsisuetes era 260 273 216 
SOLEIL lok uo occa ae BE Oae ICE On aOR CoE RIo on poor Gane onAne Ry coup conn ease 635 477 368 
I fier Cee” eee Peet iene nih > Aran Deo ra Tener beam Onn srd oie koro 167 141 101 
IVIAMULACtUrin OM Cm Neen cere mace Mey, ek ann rar ray atten here ete eae meme see nee tetcol Sens 3,065 3, 128 2,067 
Hood mndikimdredsprOductsecamits cites gases ord Wares ie eos eters a ele clerelere tate as 406 484 342 
Mextilessapparels tCeaya.S ecme el cercacie a Bi sins ome chat ats Ranevenset eee arcicter Ach wes = 650 512 307 
inimiper ancdvtinished: Lum ber productsacme <tc sect cles cracls iereretciee tecieterevales ote sl 362 382 286 
Rulp.and) paper products ang: PEimting en easel. si-rolocnerticta's seen ote eters iaciel a ovetsfel ot 234 234 163 
@hemicalsyandtallied: products. csi ce eeeetale ole cate eestor eet eres peroiaas oor 136 138 80 
Products mols petroleum and (COal ae tact creme soley state eine teenie otal abersiielstaiels 13 18 10 
RUD DOGEDLOCUC US pierce sioe eieta ios sechevs tater tiernscistay ous lontuels ouecuehotarslatevegs Mevetata 20 49 42 24 
eat hewn proccess eee eee sat ciete aeeeave Lei cs cs alas wy valle eetapetiotagal Saeed eueter sy ape! of 113 114 71 
Stonenclay andsslass productser.as ects Ne crisis 6 soieG ae 2 ete eek ree ener aya acat 75 93 72 
InontandisteeliandprodUctsseens <iabs Ste oars o ossicie, 21s 233 «eats red ata shave svstorten has etake 213 245 146 
INionserroustm ota lssan dsproductsers sacaseians cis cit enor iertri rie a ictetec 148 148 111 
IVES CHIDO Vetere eRe tine arte cae Pree: cree ciate ee eran: inj slesMero LM Ia aiclarstal sas ota s 166 189 109 
Pilectrical equipment, and products. s0.. vavcs, sa.% 5 sues oop eenmme she os a) 153 166 97 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing...................+255- 347 363 249 
GONSEUCCIOD Ser he re COE DR are ciate PE DO eres haces Be ee 1,500 1,559 1,214 
LGEANSDOLEATION ANG IS bOLHE One eel a te reas ee a/o cisicniee eaetee eerie as eben etctayettes tapers 653 736 560 
@ommunicavions anduOther Lublic Utilities. smce ese screed ertats terre ala 139 138 81 
LCT Sy CLO ener cee te ee ee Print ey Wee ln bee Ieee Nein cht ceat alae icon NOLES A ase b/s AL ey 2,329 1,491 
Binencoremsureancesm iy Oa le tsiebe amma tetepeer pica ofetavetnttatetesestncet trays ote fice ne ate ate ek 270 249 116 
SOLACE yee eect ae ane RAT At «Sadie ise) Aik des bee cn erate hiboe Aap eee sre aEa a Mi inka ake 4,734 4,989 3, 867 
IATL GUSEELGS sree Spee ceca Bada Hoi Ses Oe renee eo eke eerie: stearic eee enecaatee SR taton 13,560 14,015 10,081 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVI 
NOVEMBER 26 TO DECEMBER 3 











Office 


Prince Edward Island 
Charlottetown; ibibo ee 
UIA MErIde week eR otian in Wee eure 


Pridgewaher’e 4.) (jean c Mok Oni e 
VS ENCE EDS gt OT UNC Ee sy Crake RW de acre 


Bathurst....... ) SST IN ets ae AR aR intel 
Campbellton git: Wie: bia kh waa ta. | 
PMU ston Nay ewe RN CEN cry 


Wewenstlon si. aus yaa cc iiy ie) 
Palee TONS! Ne owner ae ti 
Sb Stephem scat eM eC mag bets 
DUSHOL ANUS Mia CUR EOL Tati Tle 


Beauharnois ste saantena haa Slate ealN /AUTRA IN GEOR IW EY a8 
uc kin ediann iat) in aunts et ype 
She se Scout PIP PR Rae af Pal NANG Uh ai 


NAL OCO) S960 ie 6 eae, Oca S166. (ele ea ele ute ere oho le 
C6] B68 1G sme eis ta /Clele, Sie) alee eia:einle) aiate es « 
PPS SHCA) SLs) Cs 1M OVS) eiETe, 01 ellie Oe a] bie Narra a 6 
Cele 'ee) 6-6 (8.6 oe ela) 8) & aye alla iene b) Le 
Pe PGR © 18 (Cr ele atieie wh e.i8 \8)r) 6 eee) we SNS isola tral 
Vise tier e SS MNase eles e.ere le: we sel ® lel otal ane inietene 
ces eae See PLCS We Oe Teles wvaree le iste sig bli anel 6s 
CERO Feo Oe SLO AG Chel. a 6 lel eeliel ie)e/\e ec erelee a 
TSS ePele) Miia) M8) Pie le 0) einai, eee ele \) eases) sore 
SiS [Rees (0 Larne 9, eee e).0 sels) wie) aie wate) ete 
pipe IN MC LOM TIN DC CRC are i ec eA ey a 
CUS AIS ela) # (a Stet bie Tee Yel eke ial wieleleleke mies iste racers 
SEP Revere IR eral els ieee 18 e\/ot at oly -elrerle-forettesaiteter ea 
INO CE Set Soir Sa Aas a ee ey 
S/S) 9%, \0/a lot oa wile seNe relive ig je ellea ce ahele 
PS) Sie Mie) Sis, ovie,ib! Biel tle e\'s, 6\6 1b, ee eke anens 


NT URLS Ss SS OS) O (Wi €i 1B 16 tel ease Jee) 9 OF e erate crete 


Di sie @, ae's leer @cenele 10; \eie\e 6 elaine 


Whotiord Mines. 7S ue. ho ns 
Dhree: Hiversy 00 gees eke 
Weal GiOr ees cil Meneain RIT un: 
Valley Golet res 000) il aed Onn 
WACKOTINWING AU 5 eg aon Aue! 


Belleville, wae. sc Ue ee hal ieee 
Pracebridges CL Pusat sine tnt 
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Reported | Unfilled 
i end of 
period 





Ce a ee ery 


950 00 6 we 


Wier sila |e atie's ww'ty 






Referred 
to 


vacancies 


Applicants 


Placements 


Regular 














See eee ene 


© eee aie e.be » 


ole e616) 01,0 (8:16; 


See cescees 


che ce coeee 


£51658 0 she. ate)» 


Cee eee eens 


steerer eens 


a ey 


Cee a mI C CIC} 


YORE HOO) a5 


Ce od 
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period 





TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FIVE WEEKS 
NOVEMBER 26 TO DECEMBER 30, 1948 











Vacancies Applicants 

Office Reported | Unfilled fe eee Referred Pl Unplaced 

during end of ae Oo. acements _end of 

period period peri me vacancies | p, gular | Casual period 
CATLOCON TE IACE.), sis's's diets sie tiaale de gate'ase's 62 11 113 75 Ban | ies a eae te 97 
GGT Cait Pets etecehnioh teva ers aac eee ia ves 365 54 792 379 533 67 544 
CObOUrg 6. iss. es ee aw vines wpe aeinse deen 92 31 149 91 68 9 70 
Collingwood ancmeve es weaken Salo wtlos cares 76 21 269 68 Boe ee, eat 333 
COP Walltateee ten] eee ee aya ita pads « 201 29 1,081 211 131 59 1,405 
Fort Erie......... see eee ee sree eee eee es 130 6 6 124 98 3 225 
Fort Frances BOC SOHC UCR Garin s Bee cretne 132 44 249 129 91 8 187 
orgs Wililamieynives te ctee oye co eile wn bens 321 64 19127 981 174 38 1,096 

Galt raeier hineereus senbin es delos tireen ala ares 341 210 O51 191 167 7 

CHAM OOUIG 2.5155, .05 i eieivicasals elase Mi stn ein aims 63 4 126 74 38 19 140 
(HOAELIC LSE eae ae Ae Soe es 65 59 133 39 RM | ae Oe ieaL Cane 178 
MBIDIG eerie emetece etn oe eit ae aials\c 352 201 520 356 173 9 327 
AL STATE OUEA stays eo cis usgeloeieal ohssoisiee tne oes. 8 1,922 810 4,193 2, 432 892 505 3,449 
aw KESDULY se arent ee tenes omen essen 14 391 33 19 9 539 
an gersO os. te hain oesciete SEO Rs ae Ee 145 37 342 269 225 28 97 
Wan USKASIDN serfs tek vist os cite elke seats ets 64 15 425 69 49 9 97 
WNGUOU A cae ee erst names lee ciara tere «hs 63 67 156 50 DOM |S. eneece is 217 
Kingston eee token eta retsRisieye, otis Cones 3 351 49 1,069 419 279 42 865 
irkisnd Peake. ah cry eu Scie. 172 52 614 204 84 18 544 
Kitchener-Waterloo, 5.... 362462 ce. 060 475 305 673 481 315 11 453 
RAGALGAN COM ms. .0 ova Ny sin baw apse hts oes ee 90 14 462 131 81 6 451 
Lindsay Raia tere siehratele tetas Hele ast maes 73 Wy 254 92 56 7 258 
TISCOW EM ait erence ee aeee Goan 39 35 96 43 20 2 104 
London....... SPO Ab A hae Geaetne 1,564 658 22 1, 661 815 263 1, 226 
Midlands Sock. Oa ttee Cos Glee ws 107 31 B74 135 LOE GR Tae Al? 
IN ADANCC! Serdar, ccetvetetorecerels l= tpafucterc tes ole 21 13 134 27 DAREN eotehes € 167 
IB POCORN GOS Wines vcicesns oieiale sists esis oe 488 145 779 479 367 1 544 
Ningara Hallgaseacyaceaii ince wen. 234 56 588 267 129 39 677 
INGIEEIE SA tence ost hans ates iene oh ANA ee 261 73 466 177 162 25 398 
eee a susie tnate ow aca van ges 184 29 381 210 165 9 390 
GST awaits teas es stereo esa epettteren s 338 111 3, 637 374 252 27 4102 
VEDA Was sree aie orcas. « Rice rilat Gain Mette ee eee 1,383 442 2,905 1,336 730 214 2,659 
Omen SOundae we ase Shine als woes aan a aee 91 1 605 108 59 12 709 
PAT Tye SOURIS Re ai suki fitacan ell yA Va ea Onl shee 184 20 10 8 191 
REM DT OR Ores een ied aise clans aosts 235 60 466 207 19 Ly eee Nat 281 
EUSA lad sets Gero HEAT ORI CCI ea eas elie 98 21 218 122 97 2 145 
Peter boroug sternite cet nein cars 245 100 663 286 185 2 814 
Pictonte tren ence ee a nee torn inn 23 14 128 23 14a th ae oa 233 
POrt ATLAUT seem ale ees ee ese etees 723 134 1, 236 350 227 105 1,219 
RartvColborne: reece naa e ee eases 90 44 287 104 51 25 370 
IRGEEMELODOrater cistern ete ele phe motte ictons 10 10 62 24 iy 2 42 
PAEGSCOGUE cialt eats oisioce Moelle chs Bo ieeilei ea otal 8 aan ee 61 7 Ay cet eee eI a emt elek < 
TOTES ih Bas BOE Bers Unena nis oa ME RSet OnGm 186 66 190 126 99 3 101 
Sta Catharines sis saocwes yas see cewiee soe 365 102 1,156 347 246 40 1,617 
Sts ENOMAS errr rics dels eva tei oae 165 67 310 206 125 8 214 
Sarninemeetd eaten ar. a tee ere ah aes 220 86 650 364 265 11 582 
SHITES euiep Ee EA imncicsin one ce ate mie Saree 384 134 615 397 OS tilt eerlaenets 465 
SIMI COGS re oee Aa eae hie shaft oratobeie a chen: 84 36 306 89 46 16 280 
STOURLISOO KOU teers cies nee ane ce sicte ors 4 1 36 2 il 1 33 
Smiths EP alissaq er cceecaeee on ccedes: 97 wel 194 145 DI era cere 135 
SETALLOLG TE chee oe eee ee aie re teines 177 84 443 184 78 65 316 
Stirzeonctalisc cise scence eee 65 12 197 66 65 1 237 
SUC DUVate: Sercteaere ches cos elie sleraecen 809 205 1,101 727 436 170 683 
MITA TOENS oars etek eee chelate aie ncoreinie eiahens 488 105 890 492 342 43 780 
EROTONCOM ee een San ee ee ec itis 11,009 6,158 12,987 9,979 5,515 1, 692 8, 902 
SINREIOy Ova AC, Go Sot ae OO SIDER Oe 9 294 106 WGA ee ween cea te 324 
Walkerton eens terete teeceuine 30 45 107 41 PHOT een AS euaae 148 
Wallacebtrg Sat ters sack nk sane soe ererees nee 61 5 225 eG 38 13 273 
Wellandite er Wie chat fonaet csi rhe : 346 73 643 361 198 43 776 
Weston) cn) cres ares cease Se Rr t Facet als 244 58 296 260 L5OR OM seutek ton 200 
Wand sor? see sie eee is Cree we tere sista ooo he 1, 287 203 3,456 1, 494 714 387 3, 796 

WWOOdSLOCK ae wesae taste ion Ga oo wehs 152 141 289 148 84 7 2 
Manitoba ti vo wi vet cere maac.e te Soreiole 4,860 1,550 12,600 6,080 2,275 2,328 10,209 
HB ran Gon tachi hesh ne ctae sen Sere ice ee eats 455 225 ‘709 ZA CA Ne SRD HI bs ee x a 569 
JOE No AE dose ous tbs aman nO Bore aoaabee 64 14 247 103 DAC eens 246 
Piling tlontcctne se steer feiseticcocme wuciies 99 41 141 117 62 16 60 
Portace larerainionvs sacs. onccor eee aces 134 44 379 131 52 36 394 
EL On AS ROC AMEE ceed Pr geee S cane Ss eta terior 2 26 50 13 Tits Resine aes 57 
Wimni Der aac naee sais Ou cy cele ates E33 4,085 1,200 10, 474 5, 222 1,819 2,276 8, 883 
Saskatchewan...............ccceeeeeeee 1,969 565 6,859 2,206 958 611 4,157 
FUStOVAN dan dcetie cies ora or asecaina iaae 41 20 176 48 oi Wake awe aoe 150 
MOOSE JAW trate wlohe me situs s coke wee eee 243 64 944 200 137 49 908 
North Battleford seo: . ences sneer 76 17 338 89 49 7 448 
erin COnATDOEr Gres Cee cee aes Stereos 125 48 566 157 66 23 743 
REGINAy Lr Se Ge ees nus clon ate Wace os elses 800 188 1,991 921 386 247 1,706 
DASKALOON Sc omcton etnies coche alr eee: 468 112 1, 641 542 174 163 1,996 
Swit Currents. sides cots ies ceca 61 53 437 52 Sve feed eat nfs 449 
WeV DUTT he oh et eek ens eee are ee 55 10 150 48 26 7 136 
Porktons se tocurce ee cme paises 8 100 53 616 92 53 15 621 
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NOVEMBER 2 TO DECEMBER 30, 1948 


Vacancies 





Applicants 

















RVICE OFFICES FOR FIVE WEEKS 


Regis- 
Reported | Unfilled Referred Unplaced 
uring end of ese to Placements end of 
period period peri os vacancies Regular | Casual period 
PU TG eT RT mera cece eae sk, Me Boal rte oh ca Ea ets 
Alberta [putea Raho. 4,956 1,449 9,428 5,063 3,036 6,910 
DUIAIPOROLON aN oc one eh eek ota 1 101 89 54 45 67 
Calvary 1, 605 462 3,340 1, 826 922 2, 747 
Dramhellor 0.0 Au) a Ae ies 87 24 127 G7 ieee 90 
BLCIN Ont Ons eile ete, Uealinde er 2,376 526 4,415 2,561 1,485 2,772 
BOD Von emis vag e 246 117 140 128 PSOE pees 42 
RGibridgete 6) oe kg oe 278 75 796 272 185 681 
OdiCiNe Hagin hic Tee iy en 88 112 301 78 DO ea dene 349 
Breda eer ee aises ithe we wilt 105 32 220 86 Sila | Re oe 162 
British Columbia....................... 9,730 1,394 32,532 10,808 6,871 1,357 37,414 
Chilliwacles eye eh ee tek 115 6 814 128 105 933 
Courtenay) oo 33 7 883 29 AF id Ws Pook Been eo 1,142 
TAaAnDroOOk in we: eee 31 D 326 64 OG 359 
eweon Creek igor oe. ee ee ee 114 20 139 111 LSS ae: 40 
BBTV is Re UNL Orn Cr Mie a NL MEE 51 21 716 39 27 850 
MaMlOODS ecco eet te, re 74 8 412 Vi OSal a vette 386 
ENOHOMIHG suey ey Sh Hee DAP ees as 84 2 779 141 72 876 
INGNAITIGUT se une Sat uries cr te nen 105 12 1, 286 114 23 Lair 
Nelson: ich 65.02. 141 24 492 141 110 eats: 483 
New Westminster 484 109 3, 664 602 292 5, 249 
North: Vancouver. jc 56. 6ccic hs 313 16 1, 130 312 141 1, 263 
Penticton 48 3 571 50 38 650 
Port Alberni 92 14 571 105 62 504 
Prince George 554 108 679 622 411 317 
Prince Rupert 82 3 342 103 73 594 
Princeton 38 3 130 44 26 151 
PRIDE Se ae eee Lect Peatiaeee 82 16 261 122 65 281 
Vancouver 6, 020 777 16, 367 6, 644 4,238 779 18,495 
OLNOM Ty a etshe sale lccolarcrvelaiet ce cee ata 4 25 507 27 24 818 
WiGtoria the eh ude et ond ogee ee eee 207 2,280 1, 293 889 137 2,462 
WV REtOhOrse! saree, eUet eat Rea 51 8 183 60 35 184 
Canada wer ues at br che ieee Nhat 67,799 25,901 | 180,590 70,077 39,415 10,988 186,732 
Di Rle ane Ae. Ci oe tit «le sapere Dw 41,078 12,345 142,519 44,000 26, 887 6,041 150,546 
Prorralest stra. MAGN aah ern 26, 721 13, 156 38,071 26,077 12, 528 4,947 36, 186 
TABLE D-6—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED 
BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, 1938-1948 
Applications Placements 
Year 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

(SF ears ona ge rear nea tk Toeeaae per eae memes aA Weare peas et 

11 Foto RAR to PTR Ce aS Ua 584, 727 197, 937 782, 664 275, 338 106, 957 382, 295 

Lh ORE AAC oY Ana nite eh TRAD Na G1 579, 645 208, 327 787, 972 270, 020 114, 862 384, 882 

LT US? SESE cree aN MRE oy Mi aN coe Pe 653, 445 235, 150 888, 595 336, 507 138, 599 475, 106 

LL CI BaD len ACN Ni OS se VARTA! DUEL 4 568, 695 262, 767 831 462 331, 997 175, 766 507, 763 

LOET COEUR LEN cia E i oR aL slaty Mane ts 1,044,610 499,519 1, 544, 129 597, 161 298,460 895, 621 

Dba Pop hiad is ene, We eahey Othe. Dal prae Uta 1,681,411 1, 008, 211 2,689, 622 1,239 900 704, 126 1, 944, 026 

EA MED aCe Pe eee URE 2 try acne ey fe FESR Y 1, 583, 010 902,273 2,485, 283 1,101, 854 638, 063 1,739,917 

AN ce chin ces ae EN rie Gl epi 1, 855, 036 661, 948 2,516, 984 1,095, 641 397,940 1,493, 581 

ORG Ueno Okie gi hha eae kor A eRe Wer 1,464 533 494, 164 1, 958, 697 624, 052 235, 360 859, 412 

MOAT ES MONA ore cr sea ek ot seu ee ae 1, 189, 646 439,577 | 1,629,223 549, 376 220, 473 769, 849 

ELT fo arc haa ane ae a ate aM Me ot 1,197, 295 459, 332 1, 656, 627 497,916 214, 424 712,340 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—REGISTRATIONS OF EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES BY REGIONS FROM APRIL 1, 1947 
TO DECEMBER 31, 1947 AND FROM APRIL 1, 1948 TO DECEMBER 31, 1948 

















1947 1948 
Region Employers iui Employers ecg: 
Registered Registered Registered Registered 

TSS PEST 0 loch 2) SUD Ot RR Oa EAE a aR 14,320 239, 301 15, 775 259, 552 
CER ON DUET STE ged NT ga ST RAR ND GO ORDSE OLD OES 48,993 896,547 55,307 995, 003 
Fi Seen OU ah Nae UAL ALT ig hans CR DURA A 69,417 | 1,2897939 76,433 | 1,386,421 
roe U oa kag tneiye DUN hog oe gS IP IOS 8 RAE 34 462 483, 192 39,705 536,392 
TOL SO aR CaM Rok Gi Ca a ae pL ONT 20,494 329/901 24/073 373, 064 
otal (oF Canada ne ooh re eee ee et 187,686 | 3,238,880 211,293 | 3,550,432 

TABLE E-2.—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, FEBRUARY, 1942 TO DECEMBER, 1948 
dines 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 io 


4,637 11, 751 20, 412 71, 932 63,681 | 109,311 
4,822 12, 284 14, 990 59, 098 47,141 88, 016 
5, 046 10, 667 13, 307 50, 706 43,675 76, 248 
3, 953 6,463 8, 430 35, 781 35, 859 59, 265 
2,027 4,654 8, 825 34,777 27, 603 42,257 
1,772 3, 226 10, 857 30, 646 21,365 39, 644 
1, 087 3, 106 10, 886 27,576 20, 034 38, 790 
1,370 3,241 20, 557 25,115 17, 281 32, 182 





DEDUCE DOP ie. wane atdon emacs sd auleaainesice 1,118 1,013 3,715 40,473 28, 555 25, 847 33,036 
EPGOOE Coe era erate eed Gis MMe ee gals ig ice 1, 058 1,475 6, 222 36, 717 34, 891 34, 743 43,620 
TIE OUAIIEL) vanes oie elem aire eh eve coe tae 1,748 2,896 11, 798 53,325 37,111 47,372 | - 73,119 
WeCeNGeE eve nie a 9 sete ace esta tele bie ae 3,337 6, 562 13,770 57,612 52,479 79,849 | 114,506 

SF ORB ct eatin a cis Uaioe os tale 26, 924 36, 660 90,897 | 296,391 | 488,667 | 464,450 | 749,994 





TABLE E-3.—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, DECEMBER, 1948 





Disposal of Claims 
Claims filed at Local Offices (including claims pending from 
previous months) 


Province 


: Not 
Entitled . Referred 
Total Initial | Renewal | Revised to Baath to Pending 
Benefit Beret Appeal 





981 650 259 72 695 161 3 221 
6, 442 3,917 1,964 561 4,660 1, 247 54 1,793 
5, 049 3, 133 1,518 398 3, 894 972 14 1, 193 
36, 028 24, 200 9,20 2,621 22, 933 5, 422 296 13, 358 
29,641 17, 302 9,981 2,358 21,774 5, 328 300 7,195 
6, 421 3,815 1,909 697 4,505 1, 224 88 1,494 
4,153 2,798 1,069 286 3,035 779 37 1,418 
4,605 3,007 1,214 384 3,341 804 41 1, 156 
21, 186 13, 879 6,117 1,190 15, 699 3, 255 120 7,396 


Total, Canada, December, 1948] 114, 506 72,701 °33, 238 8, 567 80,266 |19,192 () 953 35, 224 
Total, Canada, November, 1948] 73,119 42, 405 24,021 6, 693 48,774 {13,499 (2) 793 21,734 
Total, Canada, December, 1947} 79,849 56, 670 16, 908 6,271 46,846 |15,784 (3) 1,001 38, 808 


(4) In addition, there were 605 special requests not granted. 
(2) In addition, there were 342 special requests not granted. 
(3) In addition, there were 256 special requests not granted. 
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TABLE E-4.—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO BENEFIT 


SSSS.SS0980©0©0E SS SSS 

















Cumu- 
Month of | Month of Hae Sie . 
Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement December | December C . + 
1947 1948 Pineal 
“iscal 
Year 
Insufficient contributions and not in insurable Employ Ment area eee 7, 854 10, 152 41,424 
Not capable of and not available for work........................000 000) 548 582 5, 784 
d0ps Oliworks die.tole la bon dispute. te tice tone oman le een oe 793 150 1,709 
Refused offer of work and neglected OPPOL UMD; COL WOL ke een eee ene 987 894 14, 790 
Discharged for misconduct.:yct auton) Pee Galle hae Cire era S 476 708 4,783 
Voluntarily left employment without JUSTRCAISe Se. eqs skier ak oe a oven eet 3, 304 4,261 28,244 
Other rensonsi ia raite: (i oki al eliee Walia ale cee Ri etek nt cn tn seule WaieeTe es 1, 822 2,445 21,978 
RY eA, ROR 8 eae ORC EN AE ME Wai a Fates A ogee 15, 784 19, 192 118, 712 


(1) These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; claimants not unemployed; failure to carry out written 
directions; claimants being in class ‘‘O”’ contributions; claimants being inmates of prisons, etc. 


TABLE E-5.—NUMBERS OF PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, AMOUNT OF BENEFIT PAID, 
DECEMBER, 1948 














Number 
Needs z Com- DE Des ao 
a mencing O ays of Benefit 
Province Bowens Benefit. | Benefit Paid 
Mon th During Paid (in Dollars) 
Month 

mrmce Howard Islands <i... ohn sehen Sete ee OAL 794 487 11, 367 22,650 
IN OVERS Cota eu hsh RS eem cut meee cuca PAL Malt 4) eho ieee Oke 5, 994 3,383 106, 178 226,085 
NeW DrInnWACkn. hem iat WA Ren AB Nt 4G oth cw lm aan Miele Re 3, 834 2,840 72,649 157, 433 
ELLIE] © ON AIen oe ea eae My Rh i RR CRAM ACA De BURNS Sri pS Bal eAli! 16,070 525, 631 1,091, 240 
ON EATIO Fe sae gic le tr dds RM MC er oan NR ete in ae 24, 620 135.722 411,451 866, 302 
Baniloha kahit ad un he a MC RLS RE wen Ranh O62 oyolg 91,974 195, 211 
SARK CCH WAl Saori nr Ah we ke aaa ave T Lt rar era ee eh 4,120 25023 62, 736 134, 789 
PEL Oras Seppe ute cate wad 7.* Fervent ae a tele GA Cs Be 4,575 2,485 58, 447 127,695 
ssa Cis Be OlTmI ep a rena Go ve noah Be I Oke tae ae 18,392 11,118 347, 371 770, 750 
Total, Canada, Decembers 04 sees aya eee ee nae 99, 802 55, 940 1, 687, 804 3,592, 155 

Total, Canada, INOVer ber ciO4 Serpe a line sain beeen Inns 64, 960 37, 953 1, 106, 864 2, 283, 383 

Total, Canada, December: W047 ss 5he ey eee 69, 097 36, 543 1,315, 282 2,544, 796 


le SY 0 ba I eA MO Ae 


TABLE E-6.— PERSONS SIGNING THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY NUMBER OF DAYS 
CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, SEX AND PROVINCE, AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1948 




















6 days 73 days 
. ; 7-12 13-24 25-48 49-72 

Province and Sex ToraL mae dave Haga deve days ae 
Prince Hidward tsland,. 4000.20: seca 1222 424 227 245 210 43 73 
Mies] e: eee eigen pie SeMCmee Pree Bae Ps 1, 036 376 201 214 171 27 47 
WOWidIO FE een ee he Oe a 186 48 26 31 39 16 26 
INOva DCobin Gea sme Rite we: bits ent 8, 842 2, 284 11238 1, 656 1,597 729 1,453 
Lalo. e tenes net eee ae ag USO 2,081 1,031 1,513 1,383 584 1135 
Female sto avian ara teak ©: bile ete w 1,115 203 143 214 145 318 
New Briswiglen i) twos, 20) aera aN 6, 656 1, 748 921 meer) 1,360 490 790 
ROLE uns atc MeOH any MIR teeta | kite oe Oe 5, 761 1,547 821 1, 230 iad Ure 387 599 
Pemalous ce: abe eaten ie Celera: 895 201 100 Ti ve 183 103 191 
RICHER Ee co oe Me key, ete en 48, 062 13,358 7,270 9,360 8,322 4,006 5, 746 
su NCCI Rie Da tA ORO Mita ae ceed 39, 554 11,382 6, 405 8,358 7, 003 3, 044 3, 362 
PPCII AIO RUN arcade ME een py Pete ok 8, 508 1,976 865 1,002 1,319 962 2,384 
ORCATIONS Dt a itt aoe Flame 36, 913 12,658 5, 749 6, 244 5, 598 2,682 3, 982 
DAO ha the tae ee eT VEG ae 29,311 11,041 5, 103 5, 078 4,048 1, 658 2,383 
POM Ale Wan sen cee We ae en 7,602 1,617 646 1, 166 1, 550 1, 024 1,599 
Mamitopa sock se eee ne OGM) 7,460 204i 939 1, 446 1,383 391 760 
LSet nai mee ode eC a een ite eds 5, 706 1,816 790 1, 259 1,085 245 ‘elit 
PCT AIO MN ONC Pe veh ils 4 Somme) iene 1, 754 725 149 187 298 146 249 
Paskatchewaneic Sc tac ele ioe 5,481 1,498 844 1,358 1, 129 302 350 
co Tee ey Wen apm ae cae Ries SA ate 4,594 1, 236 757 1, 203 965 216 217 
Hempler a BLApeny won et ay eee 887 262 87 155 164 86 133 
Al bertaud ste cannt,, Wi eae ee Cee 6, 398 1,729 1,875 1, 220 863 289 422 
IMEI acc a oaRR ke NUS aN Ley caN aagt 5, 606 1,507 1, 785 1,103 714 191 306 
Be he Sone og ON RE A Se aR 792 222 90 117 149 98 116 
British Columbia. chtac chen 29, 890 6,495 4,996 7,209 6, 636 2,140 2,414 
BG e corte soe e ee eee 25, 232 5, 481 4,347 6, 223 5,689 |® 1,668 1, 824 
Bem@les sr (en tee weet tele ae 4,658 1,014 649 986 947 472 590 
LORAIN ED, MRA yo tee | itl eae 150, 924 42,735 23, 944 30, 085 27,098 11,072 15,990 
ALI ee PA edt sett enka 124, 527 36, 467 21, 240 26,181 22, 235 8,020 10, 384 
REMADE Sorcu wedge \ ee den auinas be 26,397 6, 268 2,704 3, 904 4,863 3, 052 5, 606 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


Prices as at the beginning of each Month 
(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 





On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 





+ Commodities in the cost-o 
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f-living index excluding rents and ser 


vices. 








Percent- 
age Retail 
Increase Home Prices 
—— since Fuel Furnish- | Miscel- Index 
August, 1, Total Food Rent and Clothing | ings and | laneous (Com- 
1939 Light Services modities 
only) t 
LO TA ira See APM Om EAT Li EG Que 79-7 92-2 72-1 75-1 88-3 69-6 
UE Gy Siang ec Os SN A Cae vy 80-7 93-7 69-8 73°8 96-4 70-0 
DO TO tor ee eave ute ted CoM Lun OL 87-0 103-9 70-6 75-4 109-8 74-1 
DED EU NN aE IE ot ab ol EC Ly 102-4 134-3 75-8 83-8 129-1 80-7 
ECA CoS ARIA Ci 001 POO eB 115-6 154-2 80-0 92-6 151-0 90-3 
UA DASA re ae CA OGL EAN ot 126-5 164-8 87-3 100-7 173-6 100-0 
O20 eae Sey ua cL ete cielo 145-4 189-5 100-1 120-2 211-9 109-3 
OZ Tie VRE) ORS VOR AR ERS 129-9 145-5 109-4 128-1 172-0 111-4 
LEP ate eget g is a AN IPRA 120-4 123-3 114-0 122-7 145-7 111-4 
UEP Pa AINE BRIBED OO TEU Bete 120-7 124-1 116-9 122-5 143-8 110-7 
EU eS NVR EN A ant Pep leamecor 118-8 121-6 117-4 118-9 140-8 108-6 
LETS pea Sea titan MeL Li IDE 119-8 127-2 117-4 116-8 140-3 106°5 
TO ZOL a ee Uae nb Ain ante | 121-8 133-3 115-9 116-8 139-1 106-1 
LO 2 Vey ste tain Sn a, Gael Shia eg 119-9 130-8 114-5 114-4 135-6 105-1 
II Pea Agta) Ra VRE UY DU 120-5 131-5 117-3 113-2 135-5 104-8 
HO ZO) eee cay oad ONLI Udi ge eV 121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
POSO BI SNE RT Me BROS BTL ON 120-8 131-5 122-7 111-8 130-6 105-4 
UCB ATES MARIA Ate aca Un GUN EN 109-1 103-1 119-4 110-0 114-3 103-3 
LUE PR Ae AAI ed NAD gl Mlc ain 99-0 85:7 109-7 106-8 100-6 100-4 
LRSR Bie a8 ohh “UT Eat anal Wl Veh OO 94-4 84-9 98-6 102-5 93-3 98-2 
LOS Ae SUNG eet Re aie ae SHOLT 95-6 92-7 93-1 102-1 97-1 97-8 
LGD aieessh SAU pease ot iy uke Aa 96-2 94-6 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 95-9 
LOS Gee ee cre Re iy | Mente Lan teal 98-1 97-8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 98-1 
LOS Gs eeR MNO E EAT toe lehgie 101-2 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 102-0 
DOS Bere Ree a Mine WitnlaeNye alent 102-2 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 102-8 
URE LSAT CG GAIN pA os Wi a 101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
LOR AG a a ie 4-8 105-6 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 106-6 
LOA Ty et ato) Lally al 10-8 111-7 116-1 109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8 105-1 114-9 
LOA Ay mE une tt Sak 16-1 117-0 127-2 111-3 112-8 120-0 117-9 107-1 122-4 
MOSS RYT Ne ae 17°68 118-4 130-7 111-5 112-9 120-5 118-0 108-0 124-5 
194 rE NE Il 18-0 118-9 131-3 111-9 110-6 121-5 118-4 108-9 125-2 
LOG None 18-6 119-5 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 126-2 
LOA Ge ra! Re Rae 22-6 123-6 140-4 112-7 107-4 126-3 124-5 112-6 132-1 
EY ACoA es 84-4 135-5 159-5 116-7 115-9 143-9 141-6 117-0 148-8 
1946 
JANUBTY A a 18-9 119-9 132-8 112-3 107-1 122-6 119-5 110-9 126-3 
February 4) aan 18+9 119-9 132-5. 112-3 107-1 122-7 120-1 110-9 126-2 
Marche taal Boia 19-1 120-1 133-1 112-3 107-2 12 Siob 120-4 110-9 126-7 
809 od PS erred ec 19-8 120-8 135-1 112-3 107-2 123-2 120-7 111-0 127-8 
Misys ee aie 2 Ga 21-0 122-0 137-7 112-6 107-2 123-7 122-1 111-5 129-5 
SUMO A ele ee le Mie HEY) 22-6 123-6 142-1 112-6 107-2 124-3 122-4 112-1 132-1 
A Vig ane Tarn a Op 24-1 125-1 144.2 112-6 107-2 126-4 125-1 113-7 134-4 
ATI DUBE Se: ee el ett 24-6 125-6 144-7 112-6 107-2 127-6 127-0 113-8 135-1 
September.......... 24°86 125-5 143-2 112-6 107-2 129-6 128-4 113-9 135-0 
OctobersiSyn) oe 25-8 126-8 146-5 113-4 107°3 130-2 128-8 113-9 136-9 
November eel pu 127-1 146-6 113-4 108-6 131-1 129-2 114-1 137-3 
December.......... 26-1 127-1 146-4 113-4 109-2 131-2 129-4 114-1 137-2 
1947 
January. eee .e sla 26-0 127-0 145-5 113-4 109-0 131-5 129-8 114-7 136-9 
Hebruany:cneec ae 26°8 127-8 147-0 113-4 109-1 131-9 130-9 115-5 137-9 
March ts Ges ie ia 27-9 128-9 148-7 113-4 109-1 133-1 133-6 116-0 139-4 
SAtryrr LW). cul eae a Sie 29-6 130-6 151-6 113-4 109-1 136-9 137-2 116-3 142-3 
Mies tone Mies Haale 82-0 133-1 154-9 115-4 116-2 140-0 138-6 116-8 145-2 
ARVN stele eeMMC A ORE 83-8 134-9 157-7 117-8 116-7 142-4 139-8 117-1 147-4 
ELLA R ace ET eid 384°8 135-9 159-8 117-8 117-3 143-2 142-5 117-2 149-1 
Ao St) Ui tie! a aii 86-8 136-6 160-6 117-8 118-6 145-5 143-7 117-2 150-2 
September.......... 88-3 139-4 165-3 117-8 121-1 152-0 147-4 117-5 154-7 
October we aol 41-1 142-2 171-3 119-9 121-9 154-2 149-9 117-6 158-5 
November.......... 42-8 143-6 173-6 119-9 122-6 157-0 151-4 118-2 160-6 
December.......... 44-8 146-0 178-7 119-9 120-3 159-3 154-9 119-8 164-4 
1948 
JANUADY Gee ee 47-1 148-3 182-2 119-9 120-4 161-2 158-4 122-6 167-1 
Hebruary. en bento 48°9 150-1 186-1 119-9 120-1 165-1 159-9 122-8 170-0 
March yi ain im 49°6 150-8 185-9 119-9 121-0 169-9 161-2 122-8 171-0 
ADT Saal 50-4 151-6 186-8 119-9 121-3 172-9 161-9 122-9 172-2 
Viale seat ements ae 52-1 153-3 191-2 120-9 122-7 173-6 161-9 122-9 174-6 
JUNECR A aaR AL RGN ae 53-1 154-3 193-9 120-9 124-3 174-8 -162-0 122-7 176-4 
ULL Vie rens yetity a aMia we 65-7 156-9 201-3 120-9 124-5 175-4 162-8 123-1 180-4 
AUCUSt hey ee 66°38 157-5 202-6 120-9 127-7 175-9 161-4 123-4 181-3 
September.......... 57-6 158-9 203-9 121-0 128-5 179-9 164-2 124-4 183-5 
Octoberva wee oe. 58-3 159-6 205-4 121-0 128-8 181-0 165-1 124-4 184-6 
November.......... 58-3 159-6 204-7 121-0 129-0 181-5 166-0 124-6 184-5 
December.......... 57-6 158-9 202-0 5 121.7 129-1 181-5 166-2 124-6 183-2 
1949 / 
VanUarve co ee 8-3 159-6 202-2 121-7 130-0 181-9 167-0 126-6 183-5 
* For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the bases 1926100 was converted to the bases 1935-1939=100. 


TABLE F-2.-INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT CITIES OF CANADA AT THE 
BEGINNING OF JANUARY 1949 


(Basre:—August, 1939100) 
eeeeeeoona]han]hRm@R@}paooanannuuuauo0naunauumuuqqd€E—— ee eeeeE&«eaNeG~dee—m 


Rent 


Miscella- 
neous 


—_—_——— ene s eee | | | | | 


Total 
Jan. 2nd, | Dec. Ist, | Jan. 3rd, 
1948 1948 1949 
Halifax............ | 143-2 | 150-8 | 152-3 
SaintJohne cases 146-8 155-5 156-2 
Montreal. ocss25 0.42 151-3 161-5 162-3 
EOLODtON eee eeeet 145-8 154-5 155-0 
Winniper con caesie 142-8 152-2 153-4 
Saskatoon.......... 151-1 161-6 162-0 
Edmonton.......... 143-8 153-6 154-5 
VANCOUVET, ao cicrat nls 147-8 160-8 160-8 


Home 
Clothing eer 
Services 

189-7 | 155-3 
189-1 | 155-8 
174-6 | 171-0 
182-6 | 163-1 
173-0 | 171-0 
185-9 | 172-7 
185-7 | 163-5 
192-9 | 162-6 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not be used to compare 


actual levels of living costs as between cities. 


TABLE F-3.—INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 
(Basze:—August, 1939=100) 


Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month 


Jan. 


Commodities* Per 
Boor eirlom steak. ict ncvid, Soia Cuan we. lb. 
iBeciiroundsstealuen.ta jock. occa tea eee: lb. 
‘Beettertbiroasts san pete Seek HP coe eka cena! lb. 
Besley DIAGGi peice ee nec ae ae 25 | lb. 
iBeekistewing. boneless.0 et ene sku ay, lb. 
‘Vealtirontroll sboneless:c,< ne iieneie a ea. lb. 
Gamib wlerroastaaws. dunes vaia re Neeoum ae lb. 
Pork, fresh loins) centre-cuti.. | 40c eee se lb. 
orks treshusnoulders hock-oft. 20-2 .eeLe eee lb. 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind-on.............. lb. 
Mercer Uret ee were a mee eek Tey ele om ta cS lb. 
Shorteningsavegctablenniqia-n aa ai cneoueiee lb. 
COG OTA Ome Nee LATO OR, Geta ae ee |e ete eae doz. 
VTL ete okies rare RA ee ae ok enim Ue one Ca ~ot (OR in 
iBubters creamerye printaiess 1s tee oan, lb. 
Cheese plains amild sail. cns sete eee pkg. 
Bread, plain white, wrapped................... lb. 
HIOUP Tet STAC One Mere ee eit pee Ue eens lb. 
HRolledioats-nackagedeeu. ta en tne ae tia: Ib. 
Cormeita kes 8ioze Viney ms denen Koos canines er a pkg. 
Womatoes canned 2s So... fcee sem nae coo nes tin 
IReRs Canned ya See. sake er aie ee oat as tin 
Worn canned 27s eae eee ee ae tin 
DO FeCo WT Tims | a gona Pa N MRE ER ae AOE Ge ge lb. 
CONIOR ST fevseee ne eh cx cheese aie Re leet ee ee a lb. 
IR OtATOES ABM eecdaits le Cen nT Uline ah icertiae tks 10 lbs. 
Prunes’ bulleve sae se cre Re ee EN lb. 
Raisins} seedless, bulk, va...) eee oe eee oe. lb. 
CHANGES ae Neaa eg ach) bare cat Ree Sat, OS doz. 
TOME ONS GL Mee eTn Genera certo LRN ee cone ien doz. 
Nam Stra wo ernys | 6102.2 ee sone crane jar 
REA hess o0iOZesee, ae eh cee SE pa tin 
Marmalade; orange, 16.07.n neues eee jar 
Comisyrip eons ween et at ee ee eee tin 
Sugar granulated... see eat ene lb. 
Sugar wyellow: (teases esos enone nose lb. 
OM OOM et cerncnsieats dey, Se totete ete ade Sree reir ness: & lb. 
Wea black 1D Se eect ne ein ee et eae ey EG cet pkg. 
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nS 
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* Descriptions and units of sale apply to January, 1949, prices. 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS 




































































Beef : Pork i, 
a) 3 
& eye) a 
E eg ae 
: 5 a b Ss 
Locality I ye Wey tes lhe aoe 
= >) o a a 23 Se | 8,0 
a ae sam $ 5 £ z ae i Se 
oS 3 ~ fy ve 3 As Bie OS 
® 2 ate g S = eS on; | Sa 
So el ee oth oe repent eee Sn | Go| @e 
a2) o.0 ad COON ee at aS i ae a +8 
S| Be | ot | Se | Be ds |es| ea] ¢e| es 
gi} ee) ee} ea) ge | Ph) s2 | Fe] FS | ge 
cts cts : cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts 
1 Ee) DA ee Ta CSM ot AE Se RR a ec SE Nt 
l—Charlottetownes.. sence keer 67°5 62-6 60-7 44.3 a isle Pee teye AYN Seeder 58-6 51-7 70-5 
Scotia— c 
ile Sata ALIAS Gea Som eet a) Wes Pact eae De 67-5 | 61-9} 57-6 | 43-0] 42:9} 36-7] 66-0! 60-4]! 47-5 69-5 
3=—NewaGlasgowateeenen cok eae Vach MO Semler O 20d Sainte 4 Oil seme etd erent tae 63-3 | 51-6 74-0 
A=—OViCneyanicn crys acute tice or aaiaes 83:2 | 72-5 | 63-3} 56-0] 48-9 ]....... 67:7 | 67:6 | 55-5 74-8 
B= PULO Naar eerie reese eee GOP EWoe ley Zoey Peek loa oopee 60°3 | 47-7 72-8 
Brunswick— 
Madre ph RO eck eRe 68-4} 61-1] 58-5} 42-8] 39-9] 48-3] 58-8] 57-4] 42-5 72-1 
Toe NTONGCLOM Aerie eet ee ee 69-3 66-3 65°5 46-6 CD AESAM bane Same a 64-7 63-1 47-8 73-8 
c 
$—Saint Jobin scscsesae senses 75-2 | 69-1] 62-3} 46-3] 43-2] 46-5 | 66-1] 61-7] 45-8] 70.4 
Quebec— i 
G-=CO hicoubinl ews eeie Aw eee is 75°7 69-4 63-3 47-5 Behar Sera eae oA 57°8 49-4 80-0 
LOST eee ma hits see oe ee 67-4 64-3 60-1 46-7 43-1 52-7 67-7 59°6 47-3 64-7 
11 =-Montrealap iusentcer tei eae ats 75-8 | 71-0 | 65-8 | 44-6] 39-7] 49-7] 68-9] 56-9] 47-6 71-5 
12 =eQUCheC tan hems a Peon ects conta oe 73-1] 70-8 | 65-8 | 44-2] 38-9] 62-4] 67-5 | 55-1 | 46-4 64-9 
ISSO temely ACI UG sae ste arene ae 65-6 | 60-8 | 57-5 | 41°7 | 33-2] 50-0] 53. 58-8 | 46-7 72-0 
14-—SC JOHNS eae parce etn oeee cee 78-3 71-0 66-3 44-7 AG's OSs tec tel seine. 56-7 48-7 74-4 
15—Sherbrookesy..00 cite eee 72°0 67-9 62-1 45-0 35-3 57-0 62-7 60-6 48-3 70-2 
1G6-—=SOnCle a eee ee eae ee 72-2 67-8 67-5 41-1 - dEW a ae es he aed oe 60-7 46-5 73°7 
i7—hettordyMinesq-.-nrsacirer ee en eee ee OOP Gs | creeree Es he meee ra ne ie (Ss ee 54-4: 4a TO) eee 
1S dthreenkviviers wenn ice Race ee eee 78971 70-8] B91 | 43°81” 8863+) 222... 57:0 | 58-6 | 46-1 69-9 
Ontario— | 
19==Belleville teens or ach ae de ee rah WOrlosie|) AROS) Grog |) ec e 62°3 | 51-3 72-1 
20=—Brantiord ees ah tee 70-6 67-0 66-0 52-6 46-3 52-3 70-0 63-3 45-6 70-3 
21I—Brocksville@iict os aden acces aoe 73°1 70-5 68-8 49.3 AD Oo Gree... 68-3 65-6 52-6 75°7 
22—-© hatha seee nes ae etka W127 | 68°35: |> 66:9. | 49°65" 46-9120 5 |. 70:0 | 65-2] 50-5 71-5 
c 
23 WOTN Wally: Peer Cerra eee ee OS-45 Gaz | 0279) nao Gent 8-3) eee = 71:0 | 60-3 | 46-8 71-0 
24H Orca Wallasey sete seco BOD ilo | Geshy |) elect i ZR ee 61:7 | 60-9 | 52-6 75-6 
D5 Galtinaeeih un aoe ae taste tne 4154.75 68-0. 6850) 1) Vl Ose 40-751) aoe, 63-2 | 49-3 69-4 
26—Guelohivncter a ccna 70-7 | 68-3 | 67-3 | 53-2] 49-9] 56-5] 69-8] 62-4] 43-7 70°3 
2 — aint tones. accent eee 71-7 69-6 68-9 51-1 47-9 58-7 72-5 64-2 45-7 69-3 
28-— KAN SS bOM neem sols cost aoe eee 67-9} 65-3 | 62-8} 46-71 44-1 1....... 66-3 | 61-3 | 45-6 69-6 
PAN EGU HSL ats) 11s) ORHAN T GAR Se oes 70-9 68-9 65-4 50-4 47-7 54-7 71-0 64:6 47-4 70-9 
30— Lond onsen coment aetiacaneee 71-1} 69°71} 65-3] 51-4] 46-6] 52-0| 70-1| 61-1] 45-3 70-7 
2l—Niagara lM alls...cacces sche: 68-6 67-1 64-9 50-0 B1OOG meee cee 68-0 62-3 48-9 68-9 
32 —NOLtne Bay, sonido ce es Teer 70-0 68-0 66-6 49-2 C9658 Jill hee . 67-0 64-4 46-5 73-0 
33—Oshawan... seca rane one Aateee 40-0) 67-91 6653." 40:5.) 46=3 151-0 1,2. 8 59-3 | 43-5 66-9 
ees tt 
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SSSssSsSaa9a9m9aS90.0.S9SSSS 














, package, 


Rolled oats 
per lb. 


ak 
(es) 
nano rer WHoe Fe © _ CO 


_ 
oOo 
—_ 


Corn flakes, 
8 oz. package 


a) 
g |g : 
e a Ee os g t 
fod) ° © = fe F Sp tae} fe 
Locality a0 Leo | a ® 1s so 3 
| Pas FI £3 | g8 | & 
$3 | M8 | se re ee ieee are 
Be) eh) ae] £/ 5 | 83) 331 2 
se eS lee eas | Ba bog S| 8 
De ie he Mh fags oH gs Sy 
am ° a0 — ~ oO 
ae aoe ap OD bey eh) 3 O qo nals Sv 
cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts. 
P.E.1I.— SNE 9.9 (B10, 5.0 10 16, OSS. le 6.0 eee) el 6 oie ele ey 
i—Charlottetowns.. 2.2065. eee: 36-2 | 41-5 62-4 16-0 75-1 Sei 9-3 6-4 
Nova Scotia— 
Pareed GW NL CS ey aay couuyac nA Bee Neer ARE ae ee | 37-2 40-9 65-6 19-0 74-8 31-9 10-4 6-5 
a— News Glasgow. sais keene don 37-0 | 40-3 67:5 18-0 74-9 32°7 iG NOP A aI rer eae 
SOV ONO Vena ee Les ee od 38-0 41-4 69°8 20-0 74-8 32-9 9-3 6-6 
Da AUT O MRA aE rT ey el Me ea ce, A 36:3 40-0 64-9 18-0 75:1 33-8 11-2 6-4 
New Brunswick— 
Ga Eiredenicton ea na ee ee eee 36-7 41-2 67-4 17-0 75°1 32-3 10-0 6-3 
VION CUOM st aaa iat ee eA eee a 36-8 41-0 67-9 17-0 75°1 32-7 10-0 6-5 
SJTU G ses saconcenteedenese 37-4 41-4 69-3 18-0 74-9 83°8 10-0 6-4 
Quebec— 
0—C@hicoutimil, 4204 e ee eee. 38-7 | 43-8 64-4 17-0 73-3 31-7 8-0 6:5 
LOS SEL ull Moers oh reer aie 34-2 40-4 63-4 18-0 72-4 29-9 8-7 5:8 
iS VWontrealteniye tenet den eae 36-5 | 40-7 63-8 17-5 73°1 30-4 9-3 5-8 
IPS RVTe) oreror a asia ere, Peay eee a ne 8 36-1 40-5 63-4 17-0 73+1 31-3 8-0 6-0 
IBS Sip lahiEoumdiey ooadne ecodacoudon 4 36-5 | 40-9 61-4 16-0 73:1 30-8 8-0 6-1 
4S bard ONS ieee Lene eee aa) se ce 38-5 | 40-2 65:8 16-0 73°6 31-0 8-0 6-3 
15=-SELDTOOKe eee aaL ea eee eee 36-0 40-9 62-6 17-0 72-9 30-6 9-5 6-3 
G5 OF Me ert et eRe Me has bee 36-5 40-6 59-9 16-0 72-8 31-0 7:3 6-2 
17 eluhetordsMinesaqme see. 37-7 | 40-4 62-6 16-0 72°6 30-6 8-0 6-2 
IS—hreeviversiaet een see ae 35-3 40-1 63-4 17-0 72-0 80-5 8-0 6-0 
Ontario— 
102 Belleville ies Teen ae ae moe 36-6 40-5 56°5 17-0 73-9 30-7 9-3 6-4 
AY == BEIT | cio ste ebice@anhadl can ane 35-2 39°7 60-4 17-0 73-4 29-5 9-3 6-3 
Wil TOC KevAlleva ee ner ia et ee 35-9 40-3 60-7 17-0 73 +6 30-0 8-7 6-3 
Psa A ONIN dso race oracles de holt 34-8 40-5 59-3 17-0 73-9 29-3 9-3 6-2 
23——C Onn all mys Werte ert ees oad, 85°8 | 40-3 63-2 17-0 73°3 29-7 8-7 6-2 
24 Oru NV llliTieeee ye eee eee 36-3 39-0 65-2 20-0 71-9 31-4 9-3 6-1 
Oras rel Gee ed eg eH ees eae che 35°9 40-8 60-0 17-0 73-9 29-9 9-3 6-1 
2O— Grol p Liss. hatte Weer + kien ee: 34-9 40-1 61-5 17-0 73°6 29-4 9-3 6-3 
2 ANA GONG elt Noe ae me ae 35-8 40-2 61-3 18-0 73°7 29-4 9-3 6-2 
ZONING S LONI ae ee 35-9 39-9 61-4 17-0 73-0 | 29-9 8-7 6-2 
2) Kat Cheneraeeea penne ane eee: 35+1 41-0 39-8 17-0 73-8 29-4 9-3 6-2 
SU LOUGCONER ake te ees 35:8 | 40-2 60-6 17-0 73-6 80-2 9-3 6-3 
Zi Niagaralhalisn ss eee eee eee 36-2 41-2 62-8 17-5 73-7 30-1 8-7 6-2 
BY FIN Keyl od BE Nae ed ewes orohe ners 36:3 41-4 65-4 18-0 73-8 30-4 9-3 6-5 
oo Oshawa, oases deine sts kn. 35-4 40-1 61-3 17-0 73°6 29-7 9-3 6-3 
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pe Set a EE OY OER IGE ae Stale | sia J 
g $s : 
; ¢ 85 a 
Locality S a me : 2 8 es 5 
A. Meee ee | #6] gs 
a seg Ces Res Sigey ae Wee Ge & lee Balog 
§ $ eo 3 a = 0 a Beis = in 
fe . Bi Ey) Pee Oh eA oe eel eg Oy ies Shee 
go) ga] S| ef | es | HS | oe | ok) ee | 28 
ae | ss) se | 32/83] 3s) ge | fe] BE | 8s 
cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts 
$4=“Ottawac.crceey eens ahs 70-6 | 66-1] 67-7] 50-1] -46-3| 53-0] 69-5 62-6 | 49-8 73°5 
85—Owen Sound). ..00 2 leleden cued 716 1" 6727) E80.) 50eT 4669 1 dy 62-9 | 48.7 67-7 
36-—Peterboroughw cece ee eee 72-4 69-5 66-1 51-6 48-1 51-0 73°38 61-9 46-3 72-8 
Si OLbEATUNUL str ene ee C200 BO a CLC aoe iy he 58-0 | 49-7 76-7 
38—St. Catharines................... 68-2 67:8 65-8 51-8 Dill ra chee. [heun Be 61-8 43-7 65-9 
BU St. RHOMAS ye Ask oe amas tena ee 71-2 | 67-1 | 66-4] 51-6] 47-1] 53-3] 71-5] 62-3] 49-8 68-2 
c 
AQ Sarnia lc chy salves ae 69-9} 67-7 | 62-9 | 51-3'| 46-6} 88-7 1....... 61-4 | 46-9 66°3 
41—Sault Ste. Marie 10°F POO iOS Zol az eVel ABS ok 68-3 | 66-0] 53-4 74-7 
A2—StratlOra naroren sees eee 68-0 68-0 68-0 49-0 Ce Ei Pal ee eel (es 62-4 47-3 69-4 
AS— Sud Duryea nee Hee 69-4 | 67-8] 64-6 | 48-1] 48-4] 52-7] 70-0 61-3 | 47-7 71-6 
44 EINAMINS Vy e sence no Reaea teen 71-2] 69-3 | 66-7] 49-1] 49-2] 51-9]....... 61-8 | 49-7 71-4 
40 POrOntOr ent Sadie ee 73-9 | 69-9 | 71-7] 54-0] 48-6] 59-5] 73.6 63-4 | 45-3 70-3 
c 
46—-Welland fous ch antes ah bey een anne s 68-9 66-1 60-4 48-2 AI Ge ea ete aye, 62-9 49-3 67-8 
4/—Windsonas cee cea Rae 68-5 | 65-7 | 62-7| 47-5] 46-8] 55-7| 71-4 62-3 | 46-9 68-2 
48-—WOOG8tOC Ke snc ate ee 71-0 67-8 64-2 48-0 BU Oi Varcaee. 64-2 62-4 45-8 71-8 
Manitoba— 
40—— Brand On rien peat one woe te ate Gy 67-3 (PS fia Nes whet be AD Bal nd = Onley ee eee eve OS oir eure 76:4 
Cc 
0 Winnipeg ey Miata. ee shee Oy, 64-5 58-4 58-1 46-2 Aa Oi en ee 64-6 59-7 49.2 72°4 
Saskatchewan— 
ble -“Moosewawee suse tee os 5 inne ioe 63-9 59-5 62:3 47-6 4650 aentes 64-5 60-1 45-0 80-1 
62—-Prince' Alberti) si... 62s ccce: 65-0) 60-2] 58-7] 45-8] 46-4] 49-4]....... 59-5 | 46-6 758 
Dar CORINA’ che sheen uh Le ecm g 64-4 | 61-3] 58-8] 44-3] 45-3] 48-0] 63-3 61-5 | 48-0 77-9 
Bi SaskatGon Wir coer awa oe 65-1 | 60-9 | 60-7] 47-6] 46-5] 55-0] 67-7 63-7 | 49-3 80-5 
Alberta— c 
DO leary Moe Nicene he hea irae 65-9 | 62-6] 63:3 | 45-2] 44-9] 43-9] 67-7 60-8 | 50-5 81-4 
b6—Drumbellor) ss... Ae 67-0 | 65:0 |, 62-0) 48-0: 45-7 |= 70:0 | 65-0] 52-2 83-4 
Di WOMOntOn nee Gs ade 62-1 57-8 60-8 42-0 45-1 49-9 59-9 58-4 45-9 79°5 
ba-—-Wethbridgeny Wu rs ay.< salar 67-0 | 62-7'| 62-7] 48-01 46-3] 56-3 |....... 60-7 | 52-0 83-2 
British Columbia— 
Dee Nandime yo alee tie eb 78°5 70-5 73°5 52-0 50: OF ae eee 75°7 74-5 61-3 87-8 
60—New Westminster................ 69-3 66:1 65-7 | 48-1 50-1 52-0 69-1 67-1 53-5 83-5 
Ol--Prinee Rupert, £024), 3 eee, | 76-4 | 69-5 | 76-0] 48-7] 46-7]|....... 74:0 | 67-0] 55-7 89-2 
STRELA \Vidnwee ane Nae Timed eb 71-5 | 68-8 | 69-5 | 147-51) 40-4 +... 74-5 | 70-4] 58-8 84-4 
Do=2V ANCOUVER Pts an thie ale 74-4 69-1 71-8 50-9 51-4 59-8 72-5 67-3 53-9 84-7 
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8eaeaeoyoyqyeoeooeeoeoeoeoaeleyqeqlqq®q=q$q$S<~$q~O~—S~S~S eee 


Locality is 
ap 
£8 
ae 
Ep 
Ch: aM ot ae cts 
See 2: We a see AR aL 36-1 
SOTA WOM OURG ltl cleeent. doen ne ta 35-2 
bO—-Peter boroughs. ceed. ee leek 35-6 
OCP OMs ATGNUE I cae FP ee poate chy sce. 36-7 
Doe ALOAPINES fis c).ts diniey htc 34-9 
SU OGe, BOTA Ci. ey. eda; waseantvch 36-1 
PARA ga hee a Se ee oe ae cs 36-2 
€)-—Sault Ste. Marie: oc0d..5 63 4.004. 37°7 
BAP OTRLOL oh re Panty ce lon Nace 36-1 
45 SLC DULY aera islew yee 37-2 
GA LA TATNG Wiss cies evade io be olan ad 37-9 
Bee OT OMEC ian als idles ea 36-1 
AG WV CABG Sie ae Sica ie cen Uk GA 35-6 
BENNER SOE A ee ee Si ii bie bya ee ok 35°3 
BF WOOGSUOCK sic e Picts oles pita 35°6 
Manitoba— 
BUD PanUOn,, ooh stack eee, Cee 36°7 
DO WINN Per ery race eee ad) Ue 36-6 
Saskatchewan— 
Dl=— Moose Jami Ge Scela ibis doce fds 37-3 
D2 LiNnc Gua Deb bodes tenance en eer 38:5 
53—Regina....... IAP Cn bie hc: Wie 37-7 
G4 Sas KACOON teats ctees salon eee ee 38-0 
Alberta— 
ier OLE) 20g Stes ee A 38-0 
Dire IPUIVDOUOF Es vir wa a ke oak stints « 38°3 
Phe PUAN TON. 2 tae ne yoy leone ine Sr ease 38°6 
DS LOUMOTI A SOn marines a ees ae ee 39-0 
British Columbia— 
GON Au aIMO. Siar rvik es ale cee sale eae 40-1 
60—New Westminster................ 39-2 
Gl— Prince: Rupert:: .. ve aeolian 42-9 
read et Re pe ay Ae tn A ARI a 41-8 
Dos V AHCOUVOFS Ohaus ore masa cue Gs 38-5 
Gos ViIGbOIsE sete os tote ae aves Soe e 41-0 





ge 


Shortening, vegetable, 
per lb. packa, 





Q 
cH 
na 


Eggs, grade ‘‘A’’ large, 


per dozen 


fe) 
ct 
nm 


62- 
58° 
58: 
65- 
63- 
61- 
59- 
66: 
58- 
66: 
65- 
62: 
63- 
61- 
58- 





8 
1 
7 
7 
9 
3 
§ 
6 
7 
3 
6 
8 
4 
9 
0 


per quart 


Milk, 





Butter, creamery, prints 


per lb. 


no woonn 





Cheese, plain, mild, 


per # lb. package 





Bread, plain, white, 
wrapped, per lb. 





Flour, first grade, 


oo co GS D&D 


per lb. 


So ao wo 6 


ON O- © 0 © Bo  o& -& 


ao DD Go & 
nt A) on Kose) 





. 
_— 


—_ 


, package, 


Rolled oats 
per lb. 





10-0 
10:3 
10-2 


10-3 
10-3 


10-1 


10-5 


Corn flakes, 
8 oz. package 





cts. 


14-5 


— 
ny 
GO! = Cie 56S“ bS . -AE  O  Go"-6o ee 


— 
or 
ao 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 


: 

































Canned 
Vegetables ‘ 
a Fane a 
8 g . - 
a > . a a 
Locality 58 SH $:5 od E ; ad 3 Bs 
go) e8(38/e2/8 | o8|2 ) 8 | oe] e| Gs 
es | 28) 58) BF | SS] C8 | FE | SE | Ex | GE | 88 
otge | soley aia Ot soley elieeia al cia’ “aceeetl Oats mle ginal Eel ee 
Lf 08) Ee ear) me ee Ns 
1—Charlottetown............ 26-1 | 18-2] 22-1] 15-0 6-3 | 23-4] 19-6} 22-0] 43-5] 64-8] 50-8 
Nova Scotia— 
EL BIA XA shies se aheaat che 25:3 | 18-3 | 21. 14-6 5-3 | 25-7] 20 19-0 | 37-2] 47-0 48-6 
3—New Glasgow............ 24-7 | 18-6 | 21- 14-1 5-9 | 27-8] 22 20-3 | 38-9 | 52-4 50-5 
BV ONY 4 wat namie esa vod! 25-2 |. 19-1 | 22. 14-2 5°38 | 28-7) 20-4] 19-8] 43-8] 56-4 49-0 
Ore LTMLO nM atest Jee oF She 24-0 | 17-9] 21- 14-1 5-4) 25-5 | 21-0) 20-3] 32-5] 54-8 50-3 
New Brunswick— 
GE retierictons cachet). 26-0 | 19-8 | 21-7] 14-1 5*6 | 22-7] 19-9] 19-2] 43-8] 50-0 51-1 
i WON CLON.« Feo Gd 3 wae 23°8 | 19°3-| 22-3} 14-7 5:6) 24-8 | 20-3] 92-4 | 361 | 53-5 51-3 
$= Saint On pegs eae. 6 8's. 24-40) 17-7 | 21-6), 4-7 5*3 | 23-3] 18-9] 20-3] 40-1] 49-5 48-5 
Quebec— 
9 Chicoutimin.. ho zile soz face 21-6 | 18-4 | 24-1] 15-0 82311) Coot pe loee. ee 24:0 | 49-0] 56-3 57-0 
| perl 1 UE ed Se en eC 20-4 | 16-1] 21-2] 14-0 Co 27 Be P2061] 1929 | 2841 395g 46-4 
ii Montreal i5..55: 004 deccue 18-7 | 16-8 | 19-6] 13-6 7-1] 26-2 | 21-6] 20-8 | 33-4] 39-4 47-5 
a2 Oueb eG iy eee ea 19-5], WSS) 020-241 13-3 7-2] 24-4] 19-9] 19-6] 32-2] 40-3 49-1 
£5 Ot. Hvacinthe.). ut 18-3; 17-9 | 20-3] 12-6 1265) A2Bs8et 220-15) Seoul 418 i eee d 47-7 
Le StS OHNSY As i lc 18-3 | 18-1] 19-4] 13-4 6-7 | 27-1} 20-1] 20-8! 45-3] 42-9 45-7 
15—Sherbrooke, i. fs. ds e.4, 192-175) 20-3 t 112-6 6-8 | 23-0 | 21-7] 20-8] 35-6] 46-9 48-8 
DG SOREL hasta at dees ee 21+5°) 17-3 |, 20-8} 12-3 7-5 | 28-8] 20-6] 21-2] 46-4] 48.3 47-6 
17—Thetford Mines.....'...... 20-3 | 18-0} 20-9} 12-7 71) 27-1 | 21-4] 18-1 | 48-0] 52-8 50-7 
{SW heres River. oh... , oe 19-7 |} 16-4°] 21-4) 12-4 7-0] 24-1] 19-8] 20-3 | 35-5 | 45-0 48-0 
Ontario— 
£0 DEVOviNG: ch aoe. area 21-4 | 17-5} 21-0] 13-9 5:0 | 28-4] 18-2{| 17-7 | .39-0| 37-0 46-2 
20—Brantiord os... kei: 23-2 | 17-0 | 20-2} 13-4 5-1 | 27-7 | 21-6] 17-0 | 34-4] 38-9 44-4 
oir Dock Villard ..8 hee 24-5 | 18-4 |- 21-2 | 14-3 Or 2): 306764 20-3 07=7 | 88-6. | 408 48-2 
Ga Cathars cee 22-3 | 18-0 | 20-6] 12-4 3-9 | 29-2 | 21-3] 17-9] 33-61 39-6 46-7 
23 -Cornwallipnct. virco 20-4 | 17-8 | 20-8} 13-4 5-5 | 28-4] 18-6] 20-2] 35-1] 39-9 48-0 
24—Port: William, 4, ducts 21-7 | 17-9} 20-4] 14-0 5-9 | 33-1 | 20-7) 21-3] 34-9] 49-2 50-1 
SOA teats et here oak 23-2 | 18:1] 20-4} 14-0 5-2'| 28-5 | 20-9] 17-4 | 28-8 | 38.8 44-5 
2Ge Cele hie se Ae ae & 23°05 }.047-6) 21-4 |:-18.9 5:3 | 29-5) 20-4] 18-2 | 32-5 | 39-91 745-0 
Ji Hamilton «9.4.0 eteet,.. 22-6 | 17:2] 20-7] 14-0 Oe 2h) 206 | ead-7 1s 17-3) | 185-5) 406 43-9 
2b Kanestons f4ne wen eee, t 2b7]) 17-3.) 20-7, | 14-6 5-2} 27-7] 19-4] 17-8 | 37-8] 41-4 45-0 
20 —Kitebener <3 3.0, acces vi 23-3 | 19-1] 20-4] 14-3 5-1 | 27:5 | 21-5} 17-6 | 82-8] 41-5 45-4 
pO London: 6) 8.5). 0b alee 23:4 | 18-2] 20-3] 13-6 OP 28° Gr 6208 A162) 8757) 44 43-0 
$l-—Niseeara Falle):.c4.cs0. 22-5 | 185 | 21-3] 13-6 DG le: Galan ee A el nae 44-8 | 42-7 46-7 
De ——NOrti Bayi... eka 23-7 | 17-5 | 21-3] 12-9 5-3 | 30-0] 18-2] 19-5] 38-7] 38-2 49-7 
BU IRRE WAC hie Aon eae Ae 22-6 | 17-2} 19-8] 14-0 4-6 | 25-3] 20-8] 19-0] 40-0] 43-8 44-1 
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COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, JANUARY, 1949 














Sugar Coal 
g ue 
S 5 Fl 3 ee Rent (a) 
; 3S rot 5 tw =] des 
Locality = ~ 8, ais 2 ae ae E A 
5 Oe as e) ® we © 3 
a SN Uy — 2a oe g (Sy no ~ ro) 
eli Oy ROT Tee. - er Roe) ae Es 
aR | ss] @. | eS | ES | g8 |] sn] #8 | 38 
a Ried sir) aie = ow eae re i 
o o eS oO ov cased) oo oo ov =I i} o 
cts cts cts. cts cts cts. cts $ $ 
fi IR eae Ao Bes ek ie, ieee ie 
1—Charlottetown.......... 29-6 41-5 36-3 9-6 9-3 70:8 OOP ee ais 15-00 | 26-00-30-00(b) 
Nova Scotia— 
2 THaliaxs sero e cen wee 29-6 | 42-1 34-6 9-4 9-4 69-64! 4956 eos. 2 3s 16-57 | 28-50-32-50 
38—New Glasgow........... 380-2 | 44-1 35:6 9-8 9-8 Caled Ne Quen co tallt kate 16 -00-20-00 
ASV. NEV ei itch mee 29-9 | 43-7] 36-5 10-0 9-9 71-6 BO» (alee cra. 10-60 | 20-50-24-50(b) 
eI Maligen Won mid eee Reece 30-2 | 41-4] 34-7 9-5 9-6 CAV OT Uae Tae eat LOOM crstateraese cto terms 
New Brunswick— 
6—Fredericton............. 31-2] 44-0] 34-6 9-7 OI Ketcloranhy Silas Ne 16-30 | 21-00-25-00(b) 
7—Moncton:............... 380-3 | 43-2 | 34-3 10-0 D9 GG a |e 4 Oi arenes: 15-95 | 27-00-31-00(b) 
S—— Saint Onna eee 27-5 | 40-8 | 34-2 9-7 ET OIE SNOB |e oon 16-87 | 21-50-25-50(b) 
Quebec— 
9—@hicoutiumine ee eeeenee 382-4 | 43-7] 38-8 10-0 9-7 | 71-1 DO Dal CLA OON te eeseeen tants sees ete were 
LOD eters tr tae Meee © 27-2 | 38-2 30:7 9-3 9-3 DO TP PTs OPA IO oe Sea alley Sens Bin ke Sia 
ti Montrealessc are 28-2 | 40-2] 31-3 9-0 OPA ae 66.9u)h sod ih Zo ODN aoe. 24-50-28 -50(b) 
12— Quebec. ae eck cs ss ante 30-7 42-7 82-5 9-1 9-0 63-2 SR) AMON We kes acd 29-00-33 -00(b) 
13—St. Hyacinthe........... 28-7 | 38-1 31-8 9-0 8-9 | 60-6 Do Aw aL Oye eear etre eer sara eee, eee eee 
14— Sts Johnsen each 29-3 | 39-6] 32-0 8-9 OF OURO S97 alenD le Se] 2 a6 00" tees am | otra a cree cre ae 
15—Sherbrooke).:-.3:...... 30-9 | 40-2] 33-7 9-0 DOU O23 jamal 7 3|5 2225s 21-50-25-50(b) 
IG — Sorelle seen eee 32-3 | 41:0] 33:3 9-0 Siove P elo paren bese wallbeaatscusoo dance 
17—Thetford Mines.... SL oos Onl oOlU 9-1 oD GEST VIS PRION U Mo oo ee be nccan ae 
18—Three Rivers............. 28-7 | 39-9 | 382-9 9-1 Se Or SG hs uler lO e215, iecmemeeil name cameiie vanterete 
Ontario— 
19——Bellevallessense7 see oe 30-6 | 35-9 | 29-3 9-6 OSA ate Olle Salar O'li= 9H eee Llsg(DLs| ee een ee | een ene Pearar 
Z0-—Brantlordeseee eee 27-9 | 35-7] 29-0 9-7 Coen Oleraihmole on aleoOnlecaceet: 22 -50-26-50 
Zi—Brockwvillesenuss scene ce 30-6 | 37-9 30-8 9-6 SEI || GRO y Llosa | PSTN Anes yale loinuaotanenade 
22—C hatha san. ss 4cn se. 29-4 | 37-6 | 29-1 9-9 De Oi im64: 28 lleeb a2. lee OO |naese ae 23 -00-27-00 
23—Cormwall................ 29-5 39-2 29-9 9-1 9-1 61-4 NSE S| ABO LOGE Lee ine 
24—Fort William............. 26-6 | 42-7] 31-2 9-9 LOKOOMCO A MOO ian 22-10 | 29-50-33-50 
Zb-— Galt Gas MacRae tea. 26-9 | 33-9 | 28-3 9-6 OPaU Gane ltoo pall a2 O0M| acs ee 25-50-29-50 
26—Guelph ss. 28-5 | 37-5 | 28-5 9-6 Sobel} Grape Get PAler hy see oS 24-00-28-00 
Zi—Hamiltonjeossecce secs... 25-8 | 33-9] 29-4 9-4 9-4} 62-0 | 52-4 | 20-50 |....... 29-50-33 -50 
25 Kingstont eae eee 29-0 | 36-1 29-4 9-1 9-1 63-4 |) 51-8) 22°00) | 22. 02, 33-00-37 - 00 
29—Kitchener............... 28-9 | 35-6 | 29-1 9-8 8 | 268-2 | 53-0 | 22°00 lene... 30-00-34 - 00 
30 |FONd OD Saar 28:5 | 35-7] 29-3 9-8 Ovrom mOONE IeokeO Negeeb0 ne ecaen 27-50-31-50 
3l—Niagara Falls........... 24-3 | 36-3 | 29-2 9-7 Oot iin 0250" | 8O2-671' 20250) |. ener 30-00-34 -00 
o2— North Dayar eeneeee: 28:0 | 38-6] 33-0 10-0 OOF 67-00) 62-5) | 24°00 Ine sane. 23 -00-27-00 
383—Oshawasina..oc. seeds: 26-6 | 36-6} 29-6 9-5 9-3 Gbebelo2eh | 250) |ik.ec ccs 27-50-31-50 
ee eee ot a ee on 
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Canned 
Vegetables 
Locality oes. 8 
Os Oi 
cts cts 
Sa OUBWAsssn Ie vedere vets 21-8 | 17-7 
35—Owen Sound.............. 23:7 | 16-9 
36—Peterborough............. 22-3 | 17-3 
Sieh OFb Artin eae. wane 22-0 | 18-4 
38—St. Catharines............ 23:0 | 17-8 
Bo-seics be HOMMOS | fonds vain: 23:0 | 19-1 
A SAIDIA us we ee cee 24-3 | 19-0 
41—Sault Ste. Marie.......... 23-8 | 18-9 
S2--Stratlord Ae ed eeesstece: 22:9 | 17-9 
AZ=— SUG DUnVceuticlae eee ae 23-1 17-0 
AGMA ct fete ee ae 23:0 | 17-4 
497 LOPORUI, (ee hac 7. s dace one: 22-7 | 16-9 
Bor WV OUADE Urea le oage a ae 22-3 | 16-0 
Pi--NVINGSOL ee nan Sida 22-5 | 18-6 
4S—-"W oodstock: cies es ancd ses 22-7 | 17-0 
Manitoba— 
49 —Brandonssse ada areccner: 25:4 | 19-1 
DOT WiMnI PER c/a. ues ee. 25:0 | 19-2 
Saskatchewan— 
Sl-- Moose: Ja wells. cancectts. 26:6 | 18-4 
52—Prince Albertis: 4.0.2.0 27-4 | 19-3 
DoRaICCPING, Vee eee aa 26-0 19-2 
54—Saskatoon..........0c000. 27:0 | 18-2 
Alberta— 
BOE CALVARY Sloe cue ie hae 27-3 | 17-6 
56—Drumbheller.............. 27-8 | 18-3 
57—Edmonton.............04. 26-9 | 17-5 
58—Lethbridge........ peau 26-1 17-8 
British Columbia— 
SON andiino ee reins eh iiee ok 26-8 | 18-1 
60—New Westminster.........] 26-4 | 17-3 
6l--Prmceshupertinen ae 28-1} 20-8 
Gers Trane ys! ti ke tal 28-6 | 20-4 
O5—-Vancouvers, sic. Coll: 25-3 | 17-2 
Gh Viactorign ne a2 eee 26-5 | 19-0 
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Corn, choice, 
per 20 oz. tin 


TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 


, dry, 


Beans, common 
white, per lb. 


g; 


Onions, cookin 
per lb. 


Potatoes 


Prunes, bulk, 
per lb. 


, seedless, bulk, 


Raisins 
per lb. 


Oranges, 
per dozen 


Lemons, 
per dozen 


AU GGG Wiaies tae Lato ene er oe eee 


Jam, strawberry, 
per 32 oz. jar 


—___. 


eeeccee 


see eeee 


eee eeee 


COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, JANUARY, 1949 . 








Sugar Coal 
: : 
Locality § a 8 a g ae Rent (a) 
ec) Se) 82/4 e |z8{s | ¢@ 
Ea i ee ga | god [c= | 88 | S58 
pay =Iog 2 ao om om Figen (= a+ 
BE) 28 | S8) £8 Si | Sh | £2 | 32 | #8 
“i Veer late |) cen) etn (noe imate ola T Neer] ign, $ 
Sere EEAWS SU rN Ee oo. cee 27-5 | 38-3 | 29-1] u9-2 9-3), 60229516) 1022-00 eee, 33-50-37 -50 
35—Owen Sound............. 29-3 | 36-4] 30-3 9-7 9970 65°67) 62-5: (22-50 [eee 19-00-23 -00 
36—Peterborough........... 28-6 | 39-7] 28-4 9-5 9-4) 62-8] 51-5 | 22-25 1....... 27-50-31-50 
O0=POVeAr Ln sday, vast 28-3 | 41-9] 31-7] 10-0 10-0 | 60-3 | 50-0 ]....... 22-10 | 24-50-28-50 
38—St. Catharines 25-8 | 34-2} 28-7 9-4 Pe2n GOesrlyO22clael=50) |pe ss. 28 -00-32-00 
BO Ot. THOMAS avo... 5 cage 29:7 | -89-7 | 29-3 9-8 9-8 | 62-4} 52-5 | 22-00 |....... 22-00-26 -00 
ASAT ee hana Me ose Om 29-2 | 39-2} 30-1 10-1 BOs WS OR Ot Hoa ki INGI4 TD Poen ecat hajcak ites ae evden 
41—Sault Ste. Marie 27-6 | 39-3 | 32-1 9-9 9+7 | 60-5.) b8*8'| 22-00 | ........ 25-00-29 -00 
AA--DUPATAOT Oe. i.e a ke 28-7 | 36-6 | 29-9 9-9 OF Ot GSDi MeOleS 2d BO) fsonct Oe eS ar gee 
pA hemes S10. 6) gt are ee SO aN 29-2 | 38-3 32-9 10-0 9-851 61-50 62511) 22-502. aiae. 31-00-35-00 
Adm FIMO Dds ves ads oc 28-7 | 40-8 33-4 10-1 9-9 60:3 ETE | OCIS |S horG ae 31-50-35 -50 
BO POLONCO) ear tn. ae ie 26:3 | 37-3 | 28-5 9-2 9-2 | 62-9 |. 51-8 | 20-75 |....... 34-50-38 -50 
ROW CMA Wt iy cn hs void de 25-6 | 34-4] 29-5 9-4 Or 4 te OOS. 1 Ol eS: Wek TOU duets Lak oe eh ee ny ean 
Blo Windsan tees yan x oo 29:3 | 386-3] 29-6 9-6 Ge 7 63-25 | 2 O1- 722-000 in. ooo 27-00-31-00 
S5—WOOUKLOCK. cas coo 28-6 | 36-3 | 29-1 9-8 Oe Sri Gar Qi | seled yy caspUr esate se bate eels on kite 
Manitoba— ‘ 
BETS ARGO eit atvinten. ane 28:5 | 42-4] 33-1 10-8 10-7 | 64-2 | 50-3 |....... 16-00 | 23-50-27-50 
S0—-Winniper 3626s chs ae 27-7 | 41-0] 30-8 10-4 10-4} 55-4] 49-1]....... 17-30 | 29-00-33-00 
Saskatchewan— 
61=-Moose Jawitsscs...2.2.., 28-8 | 39-7] 33-3 11-0 11:0} 62-4{ 49-0]....... 14-25 | 27-00-31-00 
52—Prince Albert. ....:.,.... 29-6 | 45-3 | 33-8 11-3 DUS Sr ie O02 On) rOOF 4 ae sk os 14-50 | 21-00-25-00 
Do-- Regs ingen. castesc wa cele! 29-0 | 42-1] 32-6 11-0 LICG AOL eSaimeo2eo) eee 15-25 | 30-00-34-00 
64-—-Saskatoonso.c0 to. <. es 0s 28-9 | 43-7] 34-0 11-0 LE nee G24 BOD tae 14-75 | 24-00-28-00 
Alberta— 
Bae algary ns. dacs buen. 27:9 | 42-7 | 33-3 10-6 LOOT Cle v4Oe 7.5 eke. 12-25 | 27-50-31-50 
56—Drumbeller. 2.6). ies. 29-4 | 47-3] 36-6 11-0 HU oe ST isa: SOU | ee: hoe ea eee eal Ue Re 23 -50-27-50 
Si Edmonton... S.s8 dass ..| 27-7 | 48-0} 32:6 ROS Toh Ae O br Sh AR Oita oes 8-20 | 26-50-30-50 
58—-Lethbridge.s oc... 6. 5 os. 28-8 | 44-0] 31-8 10-2 10°9'| 60°0'}) 50-5 |. 62.0... 8-20 | 25-00-29-00 
British Columbia— 
GU Nanaimo, Vsnese sce. eke 28-6 | 37-4] 31-7 9-9 TO ee Oa a AGED) [a arok cr hare whee 19-00-23 -00 
60—New Westminster 27-4 | 387-9] 30-9 9-2 92) 75720) 49-0 }....0-.4. 16:70 | 21-00-25-00 
61—Prince Rupert..:........ 30-7 | 41-6} 33-9] 10-4 10-5 | 64:4] 49-4 ]....... 18-75 | 20-00-24-00 
Coe Trail A ian coe Os eee ee 30-0 | 41-3] 34-7 10-1 10-3 | 59-4} 60°6]....... 15-37 | 23-50-27-50 
63—Vancouver.............. 27-0 | 37-0 | 29-7 9-3 9-3 | 59-4] 48-5 ]....... 16-90 | 26-50-30-50 
GeV ctor), he oee ste 28-1} 40-1] 29-7 9-9 Oe S tee G00 AO sb oso. 18-10 | 23-00-27-00 
a 


Above food prices are simple averages of prices re 


price averages for earlier years. 


Changes in grading, tr. 











ported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with 
ade practices, etc., occurfrom time to time. 


(a) Rent figures are obtained by multiplying increases since J une, 1941 by the average rental determined by the 


census of that date. 


now being conducted by direct interview. 


(b) Rents marked (b) are for apartments or flats. 
rents have been shown wherethis type of dwelling is mor 


(c) Averages include prices for cuts with bone-in. 


The increases are based upon reports from real estate agents and periodic sample surveys which are 


Other rent figures are for single houses. Apartment or flat 
e common than single houses. 
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9°CPI 9° | 6:°SFT T-LET | ¥-981 esi | &°Ctr 
€°98T L°98T | L:98T | 69ST | 6°SFT T-O8l | 0-S2T 
G°9IT GAIL | 8-91 | S-S2r | 6-STT | O-TTT | 6-S0r 
0°PPI 6-Ehl | 8-Shl | O-ZEt | FLIT | 8-86 0-6 
9 €9T SPOT | GEOL | S-ShI | 2-081 | $-60r | 9-S0r 
SOLE L-GSt | L°PST | 6-SET | $-Z2r | 8-86 8° €6 
$+ £02 L°G06 | 6°S0G | 2-681 | 991 | 8-FET | e-22T 
$391 0-€91 T-cOl | 9°€hE | 6-SZT | O-FOT | 2-86 
be9T O°C9OL 16-197 OTF STE | ree ial T-6TT 
9°39T 6-C9T T-cOl | b-EhT | 8-621 | 2:SOT | 2-00T 
1°98T 6° 9ET T-9€T | 9-GZT | 6-SIT | 8-96 9°46 
ocr Q-ocT | L-ScT | 2-68 | Feet | S-20t | F-80T 
Sere O-vPT | GSFE | S-1Sl | &-ZIT UIE 4) TLeeye 
L661 O-LeT | G-92I | 8-CIT | 6-201 | 2-96 ¥-66 
9-LEI O-LET | €-LEl | 9-S2L | SPIT T-€0L | 0-ZOT 
Ge EOr G'P9T | 6-691 | FSET | F-F2E | 0-88 8°62 
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G—Sirikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY, 1949, JANUARY AND 
DECEMBER, 1948} 


SSS 








Number of Strikes | Number of Workers Time Loss 
and Lockouts Involved 
Per Cent 
Date Com- Com- In of 
mencing In mencing In Man-_ |Estimated 
During | Existence During | Existence Working | Working 
Month Month Days Time 
pg TRE SLAW wna vance accorrumcpmumed coecacrece ee ce oa TO ci oa Pt cae 
SanNatyy TO4OR ee Ole a Renee 10t 10 PSris 1,811 9,700 -O1 
December, 1O48% iC rte ee 4 11 1,795 2,481 18,939 -02 
January, TOAS Eg hh ny fh) 19t 19 12, 595f 12,595 | 135,780 -17 


_.* Preliminary figures. 


} The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, there- 
fore, strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included. as such in the records 


included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record 
of such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JANUARY, 1949 (') 


Number Involved ;TimeLoss 
Industry, Occupation | in Man- Particulars (?) 
and Locality Establish-| Workers | Working 
ments Days 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to January, 1949 


MINING— 
Strip coal miners, 9 200 1,000 |Commenced November 3, 1948; for 
Bienfait-Estevan Field, a new agreement providing for 
Sask. increased wages, retention of 40- 
hour week, welfare fund, ete., 
following reference to conciliation 
board; terminated January 7; 
conciliation, provincial; compro- 
mise on wages, 44-hour week, 
welfare fund to be referred to 
Royal Commission. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 3 100 1,000 |Commenced July 12, 1948; alleged dis- 
Textile factory workers, crimination in dismissal of workers, 
St. Johns, P.Q. terminated January 17; return of 


workers; in favour of employers. 
Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Wood heel factory workers, 1 85 1,500 |Commenced November 19, 1948; be- 
Montreal, P.Q. cause application for union recogni- 
tion refused by Labour Relations 
Board as not representative of ma- 
jority of employees;’unterminated; 
partial return of workers. 


CoNSTRUCTION— 
Building and Structures— 
Electricians, helpers and 14 90 900 |Commenced October 25, 1948; for a 
apprentices, greater increase in wages than re- 
Victoria, B.C. commended by conciliation board; 
terminated January 14; negoti- 
ations; compromise. 
SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Cleaners and dyers, 1 10 100 |Commenced December 7, 1948; for in- 
Vancouver, B.C. ' creased wages as recommended by 
conciliation board; terminated 
January 14; negotiations; in favour 
of workers. 
Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During January, 1949 
MANUFACTURING— 
Rubber and Its Products— (3) 
Tire factory workers, 1 100 200 {Commenced January 14; protest 
mixers, against change in method of work 
New Toronto, Ont. on new machine and resulting wage 


payment; terminated January 18; 

return of workers pending set- 

tlement under grievance procedure 

in agreement; in favour of employer. 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 


Cotton factory workers, 1 750 500 |Commenced January 10; for increased 
Welland, Ont. wages; terminated January 14; 
return of workers pending further 
negotiations; indefinite. 
Woollen yarn factory 1 37 110 |Commenced January 10; protest 
workers, against dismissal of one foreman 
St. Hyacinthe, P.Q. and for dismissal. of another; 
terminated January 13; negoti- 
ations; in favour of employer. 
Knitting factory workers, 1 250 2,500 |Commenced January 18; for a union 
Paris, Ont. agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours, union securi- 
ty, pay for eight statutory holi- 
days, extension of vacation plan, 
etc; unterminated. 
Woollen factory workers, 1 189 1,890 |Commenced January 18; for a new 
Huntingdon, P.Q. agreement providing for increased 


wages; unterminated. 


(2) Preliminary data based where possible on direct reports from parties concerned, in some cases 
incomplete; subject to revision for the annual review. 

(2) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 

(8) 1,600 indirectly affected. 
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H—Industrial Accidents 


TABLE H-1.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FOURTH QUARTER 
OF 1948, BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 


a 
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TABLE H-2.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA AND THE PROVINCES DURING THE 
FOURTH QUARTER OF 1948, BY INDUSTRIES 
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The Labour Month in Brief 


Seasonal unemployment passed its peak 
early in March, and the advent of spring 
stimulated employment in many fields. 
Favourable conditions were anticipated for 
the spring and summer months. The cost- 
of-living index dipped fractionally within 
the narrow range it has maintained since 
last September. Average earnings of indus- 
trial workers rose slightly. 


Employment 


The seasonal peak of unemployment was 
reached during February, when approxi- 
mately 212000 men and 538,000 women 
were registered for work at the Employ- 
ment Service. Employment conditions this 
winter were less favourable than in the 
previous year. 


Seasonal unemployment, however, had 
already begun to give way in most 


regions by the end of the month. By 
March 24, the number of unplaced appli- 
cants had been reduced to 250,000, and 
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appeared to be dropping more rapidly than 
in the corresponding period of 1948. 

During the winter of 1949 a higher 
proportion of the unemployed than in any 
previous year were covered by unemploy- 
ment insurance. During the seasonal slack, 
an average of 76 per cent of all applicants 
filed claims for unemployment insurance; 
of these claims, about 80 per cent were 
entitled to benefits. 

The chart below shows that at the end 
of January, of 257,000 persons who had 
registered as applicants for employment, 
about 198,000 were claimants for unem- 
ployment insurance benefit. Later figures 
show that at the end of February, of 
262,000 unplaced applicants about 209,000 
were claimants for benefit. 

During the month of February a total 
of 210,681 persons were compensated for 
3,734,487 unemployed days, as compared 
with 138,417 persons receiving benefit for 
2,544,452 unemployed days in February, 
1948. 


In the past year a higher proportion of unplaced applicants for employment than 
ever before have been covered by unemployment insurance... 


Thousands 


300 


UNPLACED APPLICANTS 


200 


100 


SPILT Se 


~ 1946 


the National Employment Service. 





1947 oh 1918 rs c= 1849 1950 


Unplaced applicants ... persons registering as applicants fer employment at offices of 


Live claims ... persons receiving or registering for unemployment insurance benefit. 
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Extreme weather conditions this year had 
been a disrupting factor in the employment 
situation, particularly in the Prairie prov- 
inces and British Columbia, where more 
than the usual amount of outside work had 
to be discontinued. Unfavourable market 
conditions in a few industries such as 
logging, lumber products and shipbuilding 
had also developed during this period, 
and the release of workers from these 
industries had aggravated the seasonal 
unemployment problem. British Columbia 
particularly was affected by a combina- 
tion of these factors. 

Steady improvement occurred during 
March; and according to a survey under- 
taken by the Department of Labour, 
employers looked forward to high employ- 
ment levels for the spring and summer. 


Industrial Relations 


During the first two months of 1949, 
time loss from strikes and lockouts in 
Canada was below the level of the previous 
winter. 

There were nine strikes and lockouts 
during February, involving 7,235 workers, 
with a time loss of 71,732 man-working 
days. About 80 per cent of the time loss 
was caused by a strike of some 4,550 
asbestos miners and mill-workers in various 
centres in Quebec. Three strikes, involving 
knitting factory workers at Paris, Ont., 
rubber footwear factory workers at 
Kitchener, Ont., and chemical factory 
workers at Shawinigan Falls, P.Q., were 
responsible for 17 per cent of the strike 
idleness during the month. 

Important settlements, reached during 
February in coal mines in both Eastern 
and Western Canada, are described else- 
where in this issue (p. 426). 

During the month the Minister of Labour 
received the unanimous reports of ‘two 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation 
which dealt with interrelated disputes 
affecting the country’s ocean-going shipping 
industry (p. 423). 

At the end of February, the two Associa- 
tions representing the dry cargo shipping 
companies announced on behalf of their 
member companies acceptance of the 
recommendations of the Board in setitle- 
ment of the matters in dispute. 

The Canadian Seamen’s Union rejected 
the Board’s major recommendations stating 
that they would result in discrimination in 
hiring against union members and a reduc- 
tion in take-home pay, and asked for a 
further conference with the companies which 
was refused. 
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A strike ‘began on the East Coast 
towards the end of March, further details 
concerning which will appear in next 
month’s issue. 


Cost of Living 


A further fractional decline in the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost-of-living 
index kept the index at the approximate 
level it has maintained for the past six 
months. The index receded three-tenths of 
a point between February 1 and March 1. 
This decline, the second in_ succession, 
brought the index four-tenths of a point 
below the index peak of 159-6. It was, 
however, 8-4 points above March 1 last 
year. The latest index stood at 159-2 as 
compared with 159-5 at February 1, 159-6 
at January 1, and 150-8 a year ago. It 
was 57:9 per cent above the August, 
1939, level. 

As in January, the decline was due to a 
further decrease in the food group. Price 
reductions for shortening products, meats, 
butter and eggs were mainly responsible for 
the index moving down from 200°4 at 
February 1, to 199-1. There were moderate 
offsetting seasonal increases in a few vege- 
tables. At the March 1 level, the food 
group index was down 6:3 points from the 
October peak of 205-4, but still 13.2 points 
above the March 1, 1948, level. 


Earnings 

The levelling off in the cost of living, 
accompanied by continued advances in 
hourly earnings, enabled real weekly wages 
in the manufacturing industry to show 
steady gains during the last four months of 
1948. At January 1, 1949, the preliminary 
index of real wages (1946100) stood at 
107-6. 

Average hourly earnings of hourly-rated 
wage-earners in manufacturing were 97-2 
cents at January 1, 1949, as compared with 
96-0 at December 1, and 86-6 at January 1, 
1948. Preliminary estimates indicated a 
further rise in average hourly earnings as at 
February 1, 1949. 


Industrial Production 


Canada’s index number of industrial 
production in January, on the base 1935- 
39=100, stood at 178-9, a drop of 6-8 
points from the December level, but 1-1 
points above January, 1948. 

The sub-index for all manufactures was 
down to 188-5 in January from 197-2 in 
December and 189-3 in January last year. 





A Message from the Honourable Humphrey Mitchell 
Minister of Labour 


Through this special issue of the 
Lasour Gazerre, J extend my 
heartiest greetings to labour and in- 
dustry in Newfoundland on the occa- 
sion of the entry of Britain’s oldest 
colony into Confederation with 
Canada. 

This issue of the LaBour GAZETTE 
has been designed to commemorate 
that historic occasion. Its articles 
and illustrations will serve to make 
Canadians in general more familiar 
with matters of labour interest in our 
tenth province; while the wide circu- 
lation which it will be given among 
Newfoundlanders, will help to intro- 


duce them to the services offered by 
the Department of Labour. 

The ties of geography and of 
common traditions are now reinforced 
by political ties. The sturdy spirit in 
which labour and industry in Canada 
have worked together in war and in 
peace to make their nation great will 
find a ready response among their 
Island kinsmen. 

It is in an earnest desire to con- 
tribute to the success of Confederation 
that I extend to the people of New- 
foundland a cordial invitation to 
make full use of any facilities afforded 
by the Department of Labour. 
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A Message from Arthur MacNamara, €.M.G., 


Gate 


Deputy Minister of Labour 


I am happy to join with the 
Minister of Labour in welcoming the 
people of Newfoundland and in offer- 
ing to them the complete co-operation 
of the Department of Labour. 

The present issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE includes a survey of the 
work accomplished in the Department 
of Labour which, in common with 
other branches of the Canadian 
Government, has been active in pre- 
paring for Newfoundland’s entry into 
Confederation. 

One of the Department’s most 
important functions is the mainten- 
ance of industrial peace. For such 
Newfoundland industries as come 
within our jurisdiction we offer con- 
ciliation and other procedures for the 
prevention and settlement of labour 
relations disputes. We also actively 
encourage in all industrial under- 
takings the formation of labour- 
management production committees, 
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through which the two parties may 
co-operate in improving productive 
efficiency. 

Offices of the National Employment 
Service have already been set up in 
three centres on the Island. These 
will help to make it easier for workers 
to find jobs, and employers to find 
suitable workers. They will also 
provide assistance in meeting the 
special needs of physically handi- 
capped persons, older workers, 
veterans, and young men and women 
entering employment for the first 
time. 

Unemployment insurance will be 
administered through these offices, and 
special arrangements have been made 
to enable Newfoundland workers who 
may become unemployed to draw up 
to six months’ benefit during the 
period before they would have had a 
chance to build up benefit rights 
through contributions. 


It is to be hoped that agreement 
will be reached to enable Newfound- 
land to participate in Canadian Voca- 
tional Training. Having trained 
workers for Canada’s industrial war 
machine, and helped to rehabilitate 
many thousands of veterans, that 


program is now concentrated on giving 
young persons the opportunity to 
develop skills to aid them in their 
chosen careers. 

I have mentioned only a few of the 
more important Labour Department 


services which will be made available 
to our new compatriots. 

It is my hope that the articles which 
follow in this special issue will serve 
on the one hand to make the people of 
Canada better acquainted with their 
new province, and, on the other 
hand, to acquaint the people of 
Newfoundland in some small measure 
with the new horizons opened to 
them by their entry into the Dominion 
of Canada. 


























has a longer history than that of Canada. . . . 


In 1497, John Cabot made an enthusiastic report on the fishing 
possibilities of the North Atlantic Banks, and soon after European 
fishing fleets began to make annual trips to the Newfoundland coast. 
For a long time the Island was regarded only as a base for these 
operations, and its status was not defined until 1713, when British 
sovereignty in the Island was confirmed. By 1832, a representative 
assembly had been established, and in 1859 the people were granted 


responsible government. 


Delegates from Newfoundland took part in the pre-Confederation 
conference at Quebec in 1864, and the confederation issue was again 
discussed with Canada in 1895. At neither time, however, were whe 
two countries able to reach an agreement. 

Newfoundland’s economy has always been greatly dependent on 
the export market, and periods 
particularly hard to weather. The great depression of 1929 dealt the 
1933, 
measures were essential, and the government requested that a Royal 
Commission be appointed to recommend a course of action. 
result of the Commission’s findings, the Newfoundland constitution 
was suspended, and a commission, consisting of three members from 
Newfoundland and three from the United Kingdom, took office in 


country a severe blow. By 


1934. 


Newfoundland played a full part in both world wars and con- 
tributed generously in both men and money to the Empire’s war effort. 


In World War II, its strategic position made it a key point in the 
defence of North America, and the government approved the estab- 
lishment of allied naval, air and army bases in the Island. Again 
Newfoundlanders made a large per capita contribution to the joint 


enort. 


In September, 1946, a National Convention was elected to discuss 
a future permanent form of govel 
held, and on July 22, 1948, a major 
On March 31, 1949, therefore, Canada 
Canadian Confederation, and the 


Confederation with Canada. 


welcomed Newfoundland into the 
federal union of British North America, as 1l was originally conceived 


in 1867, became complete. 


ane ee ee ee 


Newfoundland, Britain’s first outpost, 


of world depression 


have been 


it was evident that drastic 


Asva 


nment. Two referendums were 
ty of Newfoundland voters chose 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 
IN NEWFOUNDLAND 


Confederation of Newfoundland with Canada has brought a 
group of over 100,000 workers into the Canadian labour 


force. 


The characteristics and problems of this group are 


peculiar to the economy of the Island. The following article 
appraises current economic conditions in Newfoundland as 
they affect labour and outlines some of the outstanding 
characteristics of the economy. 


Newfoundland, like Canada, has been 
experiencing prosperous economic conditions 
during recent years. Production and trade 
have expanded greatly since the beginning 
of the decade; employment has reached an 
all-time high; and income per worker 
exceeds all previous levels. 

The wartime stimulus to the basic indus- 
tries on the Island, including the construc- 
tion of large defence bases by the British, 
Canadian and United States’ governments, 
has been the main factor contributing to 
these improved economic conditions. This 
war stimulus and its aftermath continue to 
have a buoyant effect on the Newfoundland 
economy. 

While the general outlook in the imme- 
diate future is optimistic, there are a few 
indications of less favourable economic con- 
ditions in some areas. These include a 
lower than usual fish catch during 1948 and 
some difficulties arising out of trade with 
countries in the “sterling area”. Each of 
these circumstances introduces uncertainties 
for some segments, at least, of the 
population. 


There are no reliable current statistics on 
the total number of persons gainfully 
employed in Newfoundland. On the basis 
of information available there are, it is 
estimated, around 115,000 persons in the 
working force, distributed among the prin- 
cipal industries as in Table I. 

Before reviewing current conditions in 
each of these industries, mainly from the 
standpoint of labour, some general observa- 
tions will be made with respect to prices, 
wages and income. 


Prices, Wages and Income 


With expanded purchasing power and 
shortages of goods and services throughout 
the war and post-war years, prices have 
risen sharply since pre-war years. Based on 
available information, it appears that the 
cost of living in Newfoundland has risen by 
at least 85 per cent since 1938, compared 
with just under 60 per cent in Canada over 
the same period. Both of these indexes 
include rent. Taking food and clothing 
prices alone, the increase in Newfoundland, 


TABLE 1.—ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION BY INDUSTRY OF GAINFULLY 
: OCCUPIED IN NEWFOUNDLAND 











Logging 
Agriculture 
Mining 
Transportation and communication 
Manufacturing 
Building and construction 
Trade and Finance 
Service 
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it is estimated, has been well over 100 per 
cent since 1938. 

To provide a more direct comparison of 
current Newfoundland and Canadian prices 
and of changes since 1938, a few food items 
have been selected for St. John’s and. 
Halifax. In almost every case the St. 
John’s price is higher, sometimes by a 
substantial amount. The dependence of 
Newfoundland on imports from either 
Canada or the United States for several 
of these items explains, of course, a major 
part of the difference. 

In the face of these price increases, which 
no doubt would have been greater were it 
not for wartime control measures, there has 
been a tendency to tie wage settlements to 
the upward movement in the cost of living. 
Although wages are higher in all industries, 
there has been little uniformity i the 
increases taking place. Wage differentials 
between industries, as a result, are consider- 
ably altered from those existing In 1939. 
Currently, wage rates are highest in pulp 
and paper manufacturing. Here the workers 





In anticipation of the added responsi- 


bilities the Department of Labour 1s 
assuming, following the entry of New- 
foundland into Confederation, a group of 
departmental officials visited the Island 
last October and examined, at first hand, 
the requirements of their new tasks. The 
group consisted of Mr. CO. R. McCord, 
Administration Branch, Mr. George V. 
Haythorne, Research _and Statistics 
Branch, and Dr. E. P. Laberge and Mr. 
L. J. Curry of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission. 

The following series of articles is based 
largely on the background material gath- 
ered by this group. Among the officials 
responsible for thei preparation are 
Mr. Haythorne, Mr. J. Tait Montague, 
Research and Statistics Branch, Mr. Ray 
Brown, Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion, Miss M. Buckley, Labour Legislation 
Branch, Mr. J. W. Willard, Department 
of National Health and Welfare, and 
members of the staff of the LABOUR 
GAZETTE. 

Several government officials, both in 
Canada and Newfoundland, have made 
helpful suggestions im regard to all of 
these articles. 
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received average earnings of around $210 
per month in the year 1947. In sharp 
contrast with this, female persons in the 
outports are reported to be receiving wages 
from $20 to $30 per month. 

For a full comparison, all items in the 
cost of living would need to be examined, 
but on the basis of the data presented here, 
and of other information at hand, it seems 


clear that real wages in St. John’s are lower 
than those in Halifax. Not only are money 
wages in Newfoundland generally lower, but 
prices of consumer goods and services are 
generally higher. 

Another indication of the somewhat lower 
wage level in Newfoundland is the much 
higher proportion of persons paying income 
taxes who receive under $2,000 per year. 





Newfoundland’s economic development has been 


determined to a great extent by 


geographical conditions. . . . 


It is a part of the Acadian region of Canada, which includes the 
Maritime Provinces, and its area of 42,000 square miles is only 9,000 
square miles less than the combined area of those three provinces. 
Labrador, under Newfoundland sovereignty, is 110,000 square miles 


in extent. 


The surface of the Island is rough and broken. 


Almost one- 


third is covered by lakes and streams, and about sixty per cent is 
forested, with spruce and pine predominating. Fertile soil is limited to 
a few areas, most of which are on the western side. Off the coast he 
those parts of the Continental Shelf known as the Grand Banks, world 


famous as fishing grounds. 


Newfoundland’s economy is therefore based on the primary indus- 


tries of fishing, forest products and mining. 


The bulk of its production 


in these industries is exported, while the greater part of what the 
country consumes must be imported. Most of the imports of food and 
consumers’ goods are from Canada and the United States, with almost 


two-thirds from Canada. 


The forest lands of Newfoundland comprise a broad belt extending 
from the southeast corner of the Island along the west and north sides 


of the Island to the Avalon Peninsula. 
8,800 square 


some 16,000 square miles, 


commercial purposes. 


Of this area, which covers 
miles are suitable for 


There are four chief mining centres in the country. The largest 
mine, at Bell Island, produces iron ore for Nova Scotia and United 
States steel mills. A mixed deposit of copper, zine and lead is mined 
at Buchans, and limestone at Aguathuna, while a deposit of fluorspar 


is found at St. Lawrence. 


Aside from a number of farms near St. John’s and a few other 
centres, the principal agricultural districts are on the western side of 


the Island. 


The Government-owned railway, the main artery of transporta- 
tion, swings through the centre of the Island from St. John’s in the 
southeast to Port-aux-Basques in the southwest, where it makes a boat 
connection with North Sydney, Nova Scotia. The road systems are 
regional and confined to the more highly-populated areas—the outlying 
districts depend entirely on the shipping services to supply their needs. 
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This is so, even though Newfoundland 
excludes single persons earning under $1,000 
and married persons earning less than $2,000 
annually. The comparable exemptions in 
Canada are $750 for single workers and 
$1,500 for married workers. 


The ratio of those paying income taxes, 
to all persons over 20 years of age offers 
another rather striking comparison. In 
Newfoundland this ratio is one to twenty 
while in Canada it is one to four. These 
income tax figures reflect the fact that a 
number of Newfoundlanders, especially in 
the outports, still live at close to subsis- 
tence levels. If the fish catch is low, as it 
was during the past season, there is little 
alternative to substantial amounts of gov- 
ernment assistance. In August, 1948. for 
example, relief payments were made to 
nearly 4,000 families. This was the highest 
number of families in receipt of such aid 
since April, 1939, when there were close to 
19,000 families on relief lists. 


Fisheries 
(a) Fishing 


It is estimated that close to 25 per cent 
of all workers in Newfoundland depend 
directly on fishing as their chief means of 
livelihood. This proportion represents an 
important change from earlier periods when 
as many as 80 per cent of the workers were 
engaged in this type of activity. With the 
development of other industries, fishermen 
have been attracted elsewhere. 

The biggest fish catch is cod. This is 
caught on the Grand Banks to the South 
of Newfoundland, along the shores of the 
Island itself, and off Labrador. Through- 
out the past season, some of the “inshore” 





1The Canadian exemptions were raised to 
$1,000 and $2,000 in the 1949-50 Budget, 
brought down on March 22, 1949. 


fishing was good, but in many places the 
run of fish was unusually low. Summer 
“bank” and Labrador fishing were also good, 
but the relatively small quantities of bait 
available may mean a lower winter “bank” 
fishery. Most fishermen supplement their 
income by catches of haddock, herring, 
lobster, salmon, whales and seals. These are 
caught at various places and times around 
the shores of Newfoundland and Labrador. 
Market restrictions during the war adversely 
affected the fishing industry, but activity is 
now returning to pre-war levels. 


There is little doubt that the returns 
from fishing have dropped during the past 
12 months. This may have a marked effect 
on the industry, especially since many 
persons have returned to it since the war. 
Another difficulty which the industry has 
faced is some hesitation among firms about 
stocking fishing supplies until future tariff 
arrangements are known. This made the 
outfitting of fishing vessels a more difficult 
task. The markets for fish present an even 
more serious obstacle. During the war and 
early post-war periods, national and, inter- 
national bodies provided a ready market for 
fish. These outlets have been curtailed and 
while some pre-war markets are re-opening, 
others are in the “sterling bloc” and 
exchange difficulties are being experienced. 

The Newfoundland fishing industry has 
made some advances technologically, in 
recent years. Some of the most modern 
types of fishing equipment are now used 
among the cod fishermen. The extent to 
which this and other factors are making 
manpower now engaged in fishing redundant 
would require further analysis. It seems 
apparent though, especially if improve- 
ments in production methods are extended, 
that it may be in the interests of all 
concerned for more persons in fishing 
communities to shift to other occupations. 


TABLE 2.—-A COMPARISON OF CURRENT NEWFOUNDLAND AND CANADIAN 
FOOD PRICES AND OF CHANGES SINCE 1938 

















1938 Prices 1948 Prices* Increase 1938 to 1948 
Food Item — 
St. John’s} Halifax |St. John’s| Halifax |St. John’s! Halifax 

cts. cts cts cts. % % 
PaACOn Perel ane Me ee Oe 35 33 81 68 131 106 
Sugar, REAR TES Sao tah. armen Waitt eres 6 6 14 9 133 50 
IB TINGS ai ae t pate rms en) Fo La’ 7 13 20 20 186 54 
Geese ey are) Peper ee eee eee 26 23 63 50 142 ial 
LUG ES GPCR COZ sce once Gowiaes eo 54 41 93 705) 72 83 
[Potatoes per eallones use Gee ere yor 10 14 aye 35 270 150 

















* Data from the Labour Relations Office, St. John’s and Dominion Bureau of Statistics. All 


figures are for the month of August, except those for St. John’s in 1938, which are for October. 


This 


later month should be kept in mind in interpreting the figures, especially those for eggs and potatoes. 
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(b) Fish Processing 


Fish processing has been encouraged by 
the government as a means of increasing the 
marketability of the Island’s fish catch. At 
present there are about 25 fish plants 
operating on the inlets and bays about the 
coast of Newfoundland. Only two of these 
are operated on a year-round basis; the 
remainder operate for from five to seven 
months during the year. At their peak, 
these plants employ close to 3,000 workers. 
The chief products are canned and dried 
fish of various types including lobster and 
salmon, and fish oil. 


Forestry 


(a) Logging 


Although almost one-third of the 42,000 
square miles in Newfoundland, apart from 
Labrador, is forest area, it is estimated that 
little more than one-half of the forests are 
at present of practical value for commercial 
purposes. These lands, for the most part, 
have been leased to private enterprises. The 
forests are comprised predominantly of soft 
woods which are used extensively for the 
pulp and paper industry. The supplies are 
large, which is no doubt one reason why 
only limited progress has been made in 
regard to conservation measures.t Surveys 
of woods resources are, however, 1n progress. 

A trend towards more summer work is 
evident in the cutting operations. Summer 
cutting enables a saving to be made in 
stumpage and permits a more balanced 
year-round labour force. Mechanization 
has been introduced, especially in hauling 
operations. 


(b) Pulp and Paper Mills 


There are two large pulp mills in New- 
foundland. One is at Grand Falls, operated 
by the Anglo-Newfoundland Development 
Company, Ltd., and the other is at Corner 
Brook, operated by the Bowater’s (New- 
foundland) Pulp and Paper Mills Ltd. The 
former mill has a capacity of 650 tons of 


pulp per day and the latter, with a recent 
addition, has a capacity of 1,000 tons per 
day, making it the largest pulp mill In any 
country.” 


(c) Sawmills 


In addition to the pulp and paper mills 
there are some 900 sawmills in operation, 
mostly during the summer months. As in 
the Maritimes, most of these mills employ 
only a few men. Less than twenty of them 
are large enough to warrant hiring all types 
of sawmill employees. 

Mining 

There are four mining centres in New- 
foundland, which employ approximately 
3,500 workers. The largest is Bell Island 
where the Wabana Iron mines are located. 
These mines produce a medium grade 
hematite iron ore which is shipped to the 
steel mill in Sydney, Nova Scotia. During 
the thirties, large quantities of ore were 
shipped to Germany; during 1948, the out- 
put was shipped mainly to Sydney and 
to the United Kingdom, in about equal 
quantities. 

Another mining centre is Buchans where 
a’ mixed deposit of copper, zinc, and lead 
is located. The output of this mine is being 
shipped today largely to the United States, 
although a substantial amount of lead con- 
centrates was shipped to Belgium in 1948. 
New deposits of ore have been discovered 
recently, which will add to the life of the 
mine. 

A third mining centre, is located at St. 
Lawrence, on the Burin Peninsula where a 
deposit of fluorspar is found. This mineral 
is being used as a flux in the manufacture 





1 Authoritative sources state that there are 
sufficient uncut forests on the Island to 
enable cutting at the present rate for over 
90 years without making any inroad on the 
second growth. 

2 Prior to this addition, the Three Rivers 
plant of the Canadian International Paper 
Company, was the largest mill. 


TABLE 3._AVERAGE HOURLY WAGE RATES FOR SELECTED OCCUPATIONS IN 
ST. JOHN’S AND HALIFAX IN OCTOBER 1947 


Nore:—As reported to the Newfoundland Office of Labour Relations and the Research and Stati- 
stics Branch of the Canadian Department of Labour: 
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of steel and aluminum. Among other uses, 
this mineral is employed as an ingredient in 
the manufacturing of high octane gas. 

The fourth mining centre is Aguathuna 
on the west coast where a large limestone 
deposit is located. This limestone is used 
largely at the steel mill in Sydney. 

There is considerable surveying activity 
at present both on the Island and in 
Labrador. The recently discovered high 
grade iron ore deposit in Labrador extends 
into Quebec and the latter government 1s 
aiding in developing the area. Prospecting 
rights have been granted to a Canadian 
company. Present indications are that it 
will be some years before this area is 
developed. 


Agriculture 


As a result of the limited amount of 
arable land in Newfoundland, agriculture is 
the least important of the four main 
primary industries. Much of the farming 
is carried on in conjunction with other 
work which makes it doubly difficult to 
obtain satisfactory information on the total 
manpower in the industry. 

Aside from a number of farms around 
St. John’s and a few other centres, the 
only other principal agricultural districts are 
in the Codroy and in the Humber valleys 
on the west side of the Island. There is 
a good market for all agricultural products 
in Newfoundland, but the main difficulty, 
especially with the outlying areas, is the 
distance to the principal outlet, St. John’s. 

During the war, close to 2,000 farm 
workers from Newfoundland were recruited 
for employment on dairy farms in the 
eastern United States. A small number also 
worked on farms in the Maritimes. Most 
of these persons have now returned to 
agriculture or other industries in New- 
foundland. A small number of carefully 


selected veterans have also been settled on 
farms mainly in the Codroy and Humber 
Valleys. It is estimated by Newfoundland 
authorities that a number of persons with 
limited farm experience could be secured 
for employment in Canadian agriculture at 
the present time. 


Manufacturing 


Apart from the processing of fish and 
forest products, manufacturing activities on 
the Island are largely confined to St. John’s. 
The plants, for the most part, are small and 
devoted mainly to tasks of assembling. 
Primary activities are limited mainly to 
boots and shoes, confectionery, paints, nails, 
clothing, furniture, margarine and _ other 
products manufactured largely for the local 
market. 

It is important to the primary industries 
of the country that certain products be 
assembled locally in a manner suited to 
domestic requirements. The fishing indus- 
try, for example, is dependent on the local 
manufacture of nets and cordage. Difficul- 
ties encountered in securing ample supplies 
of raw materials for these firms are often 
a serious threat to their existence. The 
total employment provided by these firms 
is not known, but it is thought to be around 
3,500. 


Construction 


Construction workers have found almost 
continuous post-war employment in housing, 
especially on projects in St. John’s. Many 
workers have also been employed at Corner 
Brook where new plant facilities for the 
Bowaters’ Company have been built and a 
new hospital has been erected. There has 
also been considerable construction work 
carried on at the United States Defence 
base at Stephenville and at the government 
air base at Gander. 


TABLE 4.—NUMBER PAYING INCOME TAX IN CANADA AND NEWFOUNDLAND 
IN 1946 


Notre:—Computed on the basis of the Newfoundland exemptions 
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Retail and Wholesale Trade 


With the great amount of purchasing 
power throughout Newfoundland during 
recent years, the retail and wholesale trades 
kave become highly prosperous. There has 
been some uncertainty in some branches 
of trade durmg recent months. Until the 
plans connected with Confederation were 
settled, there was a tendency to keep stocks 
of goods at a minimum. The trade is also 
facing difficulties in securing export allot- 
ments from various countries. On the other 
hand, the payment of family allowances 
should increase purchasing power and 
benefit trade. 


Transportation 


The shipping industry is highly seasonal 
for practically all of the Newfoundland 
ports. With the exception of St. John’s and 
the smaller ports along the southern coast, 
shipping closes up entirely for several 
months in the winter. This means, there is 
a rush of shipping every fall to the outlying 
ports before freeze-up. 


The narrow gauge railway, from Port aux 
Basques to St. John’s is the only trans- 


A fisherman-farmer of Torbay returns home with his horse. 


insular route. The importance of this five 
hundred and fifty mile railway to the 
economy of the Island was demonstrated 
by the month-long strike of its employees 
in the fall of 1948. Lack of transportation 
facilities resulted in grave problems of 
supply for many areas. At the same time, 
some of the vegetable crops being harvested 
at the time on the west coast were damaged 
before the strike was settled. 

There have been several air bases estab- 
lished on the Island. Two of these were 
built for defence purposes by the United 
States government. ‘These are located at 
Stephenville and Argentia. <A third air base 
at Gander was originally built by the United 
KXingdom and Newfoundland. During the 
war this base was greatly expanded by 
Canada for military purposes but it has 
now been returned to Newfoundland for 
civilian purposes. It is the most important 
“midway” base on northern transatlantic 
routes. Of the remaining two air bases, 
Goose Bay which was built in Labrador 
during the war, is an alternative trans- 
atlantic base. Torbay, near St. John’s, is 
used as the terminus for Trans-Canada Air 
Line flights from Canada. 





Much of Newfound- 
land’s farming is performed on a part-time basis by fishermen. 
National Film Board Photo. 
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THE LABOUR MOVEMENT 
IN NEWFOUNDLAND 


Although the structure and nature of the labour force im 
Newfoundland has not favoured the growth of trade 
unionism, approximately one-third of the workers are 


now organized. 


A few unions have existed in Newfound- 
land for at least half a century. Two of 
these are the Seal Skinners’ Union and the 
Coopers’ Union, both of which are now 
relatively inactive. A third union in this 
group is the Longshoremen’s Protective 
Association which was formed in 1903 and 
is still in operation. Further, there have 
been groups formed from time to time 
among the fishermen, comprised largely of 
“own account” workers and serving a pur- 
pose parallel to that of labour unions. 
These early unions operated entirely 
within single localities and had no afhilia- 
tion with other labour bodies. 


The development of the labour movement 
proper in Newfoundland began during the 
1930’s. Those who were primarily respon- 
sible for this development were the skilled 
workers who emigrated from the mainland 
to work on the railroads and in the pulp 
and paper plants of the Island. The first 
railway unions were organized about 1935 
and union activity among the paper makers 
appears to date from a few years earlier. 
The unions were organized as branches of 
international unions affiliated with the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada and 
the American Federation of Labour. In 1936- 
37 the Newfoundland Trades and Labour 
Council, now known as the Newfoundland 
Federation of Labour (NFL), was formed, 
under the leadership of these unions. 
Through this Federation many other 
workers were unionized along craft lines. 
These included machinists, carpenters, elec- 
tricians, plumbers and shop and _ office 
employees in St. John’s. 

The NFL now consists of 19 AFL unions 
and 29 purely national unions. Its relation- 
ship to the AFL is thus somewhat similar 
to that which obtains in Canada between 
the TLC and the AFL. The NFL has also 
maintained fraternal relations with the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 


The future relationship between the New- 
foundland Federation and the TLC was 
described recently by Mr. C. W. Strong, 
Secretary of the Federation, as follows:— 
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“The Newfoundland Federation of Labour 
will now become a provincial body, primarily 
to deal with provincial legislation It will 
be an affiliate to the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada which will take the 
place of this Federation in issuing charters 
to unions not directly connected to the 
international unions. Per capita tax and 
other sources of income will be consider- 
ably altered.’’* 

During the ’thirties, organization was also 
progressing independently among woodsmen 
and miners. The former activity grew 
largely out of the Fishermen’s Protective 
Union and the latter represented an inde- 
pendent. effort. 

During the last twelve months, organizers 
from Canadian Congress of Labour unions 
have been on the Island. As a result of 
their efforts the workers at the Wabana 
Tron Mine voted to make their inde- 
pendent. union into a local of the United 
Steel Workers of America. Communication 
workers at one or two points on the Island 
also affiliated with a CIO-CCL union. 
Representatives of the American Federation 
of Labour are also carrying on a campaign 
to organize other groups of workers. 

As a result of the expansion in union 
organization there were 76 trade unions in 
Newfoundland as at October, 1948. They 
were affiliated as follows:— 


Newfoundland Federation of Labour... 48 
includes: 

FACE Ee NTO Gia ater ree ees atareet 19 
Nino mel, WAONOMNS 64506050 n oo os 29 
Canadian, Congressiot Labour. .2is +n. ne 3 
Independent National Unions........... DAN 

Other International Unions: 
CRailroadubeotierhoods) ©... see. 4 
76 


The structure and nature of the labour 
force in Newfoundland have not favoured 
the growth of trade unionism. This can 
be attributed in large measure, to the heavy 
reliance of the economy on the fishing 
industry. Those engaged in fishing are 
largely “own-account” workers and only 





* Montreal Gazette, March 31, 1949. 





during their “off-season” do they accept 
employment with other enterprises. The 
situation in agriculture, some logging oper- 
ations and certain other seasonal activity 
is much the same. Consequently, close to 
half of the manpower enters unionized 
occupations on a seasonal basis only and a 
large section of industry in Newfoundland 
is necessarily carried on with a minimum 
number of full-time workers. 


From the point of view of the unions the 
persistence of the large number of seasonal 
workers is a serious disadvantage since it 
reduces the possibility of stable union 
organization. In some cases this is partially 
offset by organizing one industry through 
another. For example, the Fishermen’s 
Protective Union is active among woods 


workers as well as fishermen. Evidence of 
this is seen in the fact that the unions in 
Newfoundland, almost without exception, 
fall into one of the following groups:— 


(1) Unions formed on the basis of a 
skilled trade. 

(2) Unions formed by workers in the 
stabilized sections of the secondary 


industries. 

(3) Unions formed by workers who have 
common primary and_ secondary 
occupations. 


In spite of these disadvantages to union 
organization many Newfoundland workers 
now belong to unions. According to the 
latest available figures, approximately one- 
third of the labour force is organized. 





LABOUR LEGISLATION 
IN NEWFOUNDLAND 


The following is a summary of some of the more important 
labour laws of Newfoundland. These include recent legisla- 
tion dealing with workmen’s compensation, minimum wages, 
and investigation and conciliation in industrial disputes. 
Older laws limit hours of labour in shops, require safety 
measures, medical care and monthly payment of wages in 
logging camps, and provide for registration of trade unions 
and control of employment of children. 


Newfoundland’s new Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act is, like its predecessor, of the 
individual liability type, but it has a 
number of provisions found in the laws of 
other provinces having a collective liability 
system. These include weekly payments 
instead of a lump sum in disability cases, 
medical and hospital care and compensation 
for industrial diseases. There is no work- 
men’s compensation board. Provision is 
made for appointment of magistrates as 
Compensation Commissioners to take evi- 
dence near the scene of the accident. 


The Trade Disputes (Arbitration and 
Inquiry) Act, like the Canadian laws on 
this subject, provides for investigation and 
conciliation in industrial disputes by con- 
ciliation officers and tripartite boards. An 
unusual provision is that which permits 
publication of a fair and accurate account 
of proceedings and evidence during pro- 
gress of an inquiry but bans publication of 


comment until the award or result of the 
inquiry has been published by the 
Commissioner. 

The Trade Union Act makes provision 
for registration of trade unions similar to 
that made by the Trade Unions Act of the 
Dominion, but adds a section making 
applicable to Newfoundland certain provi- 
sions of the law of England including those 
relating to picketing and protection of 
unions from prosecution as conspiracies. 

The Minimum Wage Act enables minimum 
rates of wages to be fixed by the Governor 
in Commission after recommendations have 
been received from the Advisory Committee. 

Laws dealing with hours of work, 
holidays and_ health in shops, 
control of employment of children and 
safety measures and medical care for 
loggers are generally similar to laws and 
regulations in the Canadian provinces. 


measures 
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Workmen’s Compensation 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1948, 
applies to persons employed under a con- 
tract of service or apprenticeship, including 
a person plying for hire with a vehicle or 
vessel used under any contract of bailment 
(other than a hire purchase agreement) in 
consideration of the payment of a fixed 
sum or a share in the earnings or other- 
wise. Employees of the Crown are covered 
in cases where the Act would apply if the 
employer were a private person, but the 
Governor in Commission may exclude any 
class of such workmen if they are pro- 
vided for by a scheme not less favourable 
than the Act. The Act also applies, with 
certain modifications, to masters, seamen 
and apprentices to the sea service, appren- 
tices to the sea fishing service, and to 
members of the crew of an aircraft, pro- 
vided such persons are workmen within the 
meaning of the Act and the ship or air- 
craft. is registered in Newfoundland or 
operated by an employer residing or 
having his principal place of business in 
Newfoundland. 

The Act does not apply to persons 
employed otherwise than by way of 
manual labour at a remuneration exceeding 
$2400 a year, domestic servants, out- 
workers, members of the employer’s family, 
living in his house, or casual workers 
employed otherwise than for the purpose of 
the employer’s trade or business, unless 
employed for the purpose of a game or 
recreation and engaged and paid through 
a club. 

The Act renders an employer lable to 
pay compensation for personal injury by 
accident arising out of and in the course 
of employment which disables a workman 
for three days or longer from earning full 
wages in his employment, unless the injury 
is attributable to the serious and wilful 
misconduct of the workman. Compensation 
is also payable for disability or death 
caused by any of the industrial diseases in 
the Schedule to the Act. 

Compensation in fatal cases 1s a lump 
sum, calculated according to rules set out 
in the Act, but not exceeding $6,000. 

Compensation in cases of total disability 
is a weekly payment not exceeding 50 per 
cent of average weekly earnings, but if 
this amount is less than $10 a week the 
workman is entitled to an additional sum 
equal to one-half of the difference between 
the maximum weekly payment and the sum 
of $10 or his average weekly earnings, 
whichever is less. Compensation for partial 
disability is paid on the same basis. in 
proportion to the diminution of average 
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earnings. A workman receiving weekly pay- 
ments is entitled to a supplementary allow- 
ance amounting to one-sixth of his weekly 
payment for each child under 16, but the 
total of such allowances and the weekly 
payment may not exceed 75 per cent of 
average earnings in cases of total disability 
and 75 per cent of the diminution of such 
earnings in cases of partial disability. 

An injured workman is also entitled to 
such medical, surgical and dental aid, and 
hospital and skilled nursing services, and to 
such artificial member or members and 
apparatus and, dental appliances as may be 
necessary. 

Except as otherwise provided in the Act, 
compensation is to be recovered through 
court action. If the court decides that 
compensation is payable, questions as to 
the amount and duration of the payments 
and apportionment among the various 
dependants may, if there is no agreement 
and if the court so decides, be referred to 
the Registrar of the Supreme Court of 
Newfoundland, and any Order by the 
Registrar is enforceable as a judgment of 
that Court. If, in any claim, the employer 
agrees that compensation is payable, the 
Registrar, on application of employer, 
workman, or any dependant, may determine 
the rights of the parties. All decisions and 
Orders of the Registrar are subject to the 
right of appeal to the Supreme Court. The 
Court or Registrar may refer any matter 
to a Compensation Commissioner, near the 
place of employment of the injured work- 
man, who is to take evidence regarding the 
accident. All stipendiary magistrates resi- 
dent outside the Central Judicial District 
of Newfoundland are Compensation Com- 
missioners under the Act. 

Where the amount of compensation or 
any other matter under the Act is decided 
by agreement, a memorandum of the 
agreement is to be sent by any interested 
party to the Registrar, who may record it 
in a special register, after which it becomes 
enforceable as a judgment of the Court. 

Where the injury was caused by the 
personal negligence or wilful act of the 
employer or of some person for whom he 
was responsible, nothing in the Act is to 
affect the civil liability of the employer, 
but the workman may, at his option, claim 
compensation or take action. 

Contracts that the Act shall not apply 
are void, but employers’ schemes for com- 
pensation may be approved by the Regis- 
trar, if not less favourable to the workmen 
than the Act and if approved by the 
workmen on vote by ballot. 





Deductions from wages to meet costs of 
compensation are forbidden, under penalty. 

Notice of an accident must be given as 
soon as practicable and proceedings to 
recover compensation must be commenced 
within six months after the accident or, if 
it results in death, within six months after 
death. Failure to meet these conditions, if 
due to some reasonable cause, is not a bar 
to recovery of compensation. 


Trade Unions 


The Trade Union Act defines a “trade 
union” as any combination, temporary or 
permanent, for regulating relations between 
workmen and masters or between masters 
and masters or between workmen and work- 
men, or for imposing restrictive conditions 
on the conduct of any trade or business, 
whether such combination would or would 
not, if the Act had not been passed, have 
been deemed to be an unlawful combina- 
tion by reason of one or more of its 
purposes being in restraint of trade. The 
Act does not affect agreements between 
partners as to their own business, or 
between an employer and his employees as 
to such employment, or any agreement in 
consideration of the sale of the goodwill of 
a business or instruction in a profession, 
trade or handicraft. 

The Act enables any seven or more 
members of a trade union to register the 
union with the Registrar of Companies on 
complying with the rules laid down in the 
Act, but if the purposes of the trade union 
are unlawful the registration is void. 

The rules of a registered trade union are 
binding upon its members and a copy must 
be delivered by the union to any person 
on demand, on payment of a reasonable 
sum. <A registered union must have an office 
and a penalty may be imposed on a union 
and its officers if the union is in operation 
for seven days without having such an office. 

Provision is made for dissolution and 
amalgamation of trade unions and for 
change of name. 

The Act declares the purposes of a trade 
union, merely because they are in restraint 
of trade, not to be unlawful so as to render 
any member of the trade union liable to 
criminal prosecution for conspiracy or 
otherwise or to render void or voidable 
any agreement or trust. 

Nothing in the Act is to enable any 
Court to entertain proceedings instituted 
with the object of directly enforcing, or 
recovering damages for, the breach of 
certain specified agreements, but this pro- 
vision is not to constitute such agreements 
unlawful. The agreements enumerated in- 


clude any agreement between the members 
of a trade union as to dues, fines and 
benefits, agreements between two trade 
unions, or any bond to secure the enforce- 
ment of any of these agreements. 

Two Imperial Statutes, The Conspiracy 
and Protection of Property Act, 1875, as 
amended in 1906, and The Trade Disputes 
Act, 1906, both printed in the Schedule to 
the Act, are declared to be the law of 
Newfoundland so far as they can be 
applied, and the Trade Disputes Act, 1906, 
is to apply to all trade unions registered 
under the Newfoundland Trade Union Act 
and to all trade disputes in the Colony. 
The Conspiracy and Protection of Property 
Act limits the application of the law of 
conspiracy to trade disputes. The Act, as 
amended, includes provision that an act 
done in pursuance of an agreement or 
combination by two or more persons shall, 
if done in contemplation or furtherance of 
a trade dispute, not be actionable unless 
the act, if done without such agreement or 
combination, would be actionable. The Act 
also. provides penalties for wilful and 
malicious breach of contract by persons 
employed in supplying a town with gas 
or water or which may endanger life or 


‘damage property. The Trade Disputes Act, 


1906, extends legal picketing to cover 
“neacefully persuading and communicating 


information” and “peacefully persuading 
any person to work or abstain from 
working”’. 


Conciliation in Industrial Disputes 


The Trade Disputes (Arbitration and 
Inquiry) Act, 1944, applies to any dispute 
or difference between employers and work- 
men, or between workmen and workmen, 
connected with the employment or non- 
employment or the terms of employment or 
the working conditions of any person. It 
does not apply to workers employed by the 
Crown. 

Any such dispute, whether existing or 
apprehended, may be reported to the 
Commissioner appointed to administer the 
Act, by or on behalf of either party to 
the dispute. Whether a dispute has been 
so reported or not, the Commissioner may 
refer it to the Labour Relations Officer or 
take steps to bring the parties together by 
themselves or their representatives under a 
chairman mutually agreed upon or nomin- 
ated by the Commissioner, or by some 
other person or body, or, on application of 
either party, by appointing a conciliator or 
board of conciliation. The Labour Rela- 
tions Officer or other person appointed must 
inquire into the dispute and report to the 
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Commissioner. If a settlement is effected a 
memorandum of the terms is to be drawn 
up and signed by the parties or their 
representatives and a copy delivered to the 
Commissioner. 

Alternatively, the Commissioner may, 
with the consent of both parties, refer the 
dispute to an arbitration tribunal consisting 
of: an arbitrator appointed by the Com- 
missioner, to act alone or to be assisted by 
assessors nominated by and equally repre- 
sentative of the employers and workmen 
concerned and appointed by the Commis- 
sioner; or one or more arbitrators nomin- 
ated by or on behalf of each party and 
an independent chairman, all appointed by 
the Commissioner. In the latter case, if 
the members of such tribunal are unable 
to agree as to the award the matter is to 
be decided by the Chairman. Where 
machinery for the settlement of disputes 
has been set up under a collective agree- 
ment the Commissioner may not refer a 
dispute for settlement under the Act unless 
there has been failure to settle it by such 
machinery and unless both parties consent. 

An arbitration tribunal may not make an 
award inconsistent with the provisions of 
any Act regulating wages, hours of work or 
conditions of employment. 

The award of the tribunal, with the 
opinions of the arbitrators concurring or 
dissenting, is to be submitted to the 
Commissioner who is to have them pub- 
lished as soon as possible. If there is any 
question as to the interpretation of the 
award, either party to it or the Commis- 
sioner may apply to the tribunal to decide 
the question and such decision is to be 
notified to the parties and become a part 
of the original award. 

The Commissioner may inquire into the 
causes and circumstances of any existing or 
threatened trade dispute, whether reported 
to him under the Act or not, and may 
refer any matters connected with it to a 
board of inquiry appointed for the purpose. 
The board is to consist of one person, or 
of a Chairman and other persons, appointed 
by the Commissioner and reporting to him. 
The Commissioner may also refer to the 
board any matter connected with the 
economic or industrial conditions in New- 
foundland if such matter arises out of or is 
relevant to the dispute. 

The Commissioner may have published 
any information obtained or conclusions 
arrived at by the board, together with any 
minority report. It is forbidden, however, 
to include in any report or publication 
made or authorized by the board or any 
member of it or by the Commissioner, any 
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information as to any trade union or any 
individual business which is not available 
otherwise than through evidence given at 
the inquiry, unless such union, person or 
company consents. No member of the 
board or person concerned in the inquiry 
may disclose such information without such 
consent. 

An arbitration tribunal or a board of 
inquiry has full power to require any person 
to furnish information, to give evidence 
under oath and to produce documents. A 
witness may not, however, be required to 
give evidence if it incriminates him or if 
he has lawful ground for refusing it. 

Any party to a trade dispute may be 
represented before a board or tribunal by 
a legal practitioner and a board of inquiry 
may permit any interested person, other 
than a party to the dispute, to be so rep- 
resented. If a legal practitioner is allowed 
to appear, the board may exclude him at 
any stage of the inquiry. 

A board or tribunal may exclude or admit 
the public or the press during any sitting. 
When the press has been admitted a fair 
and accurate account of the proceedings, 
including evidence, may be published, but 
until the award or result of the inquiry 
has been published by Order of the Com- 
missioner, publication of comment is for- 
bidden, under penalty. 

No person may be appointed as an 
arbitrator or assessor or as chairman of a 
tribunal or as member of a board of inquiry 


if he has any financial interest in the 
inquiry or dispute. 
Provision is made for payment of 


expenses and for the making of rules of 
procedure to guide boards and tribunals. 


Wages 


The Labour (Minimum Wage) Act, 1947, 
enables the Governor in Commission to 
appoint an advisory committee to investi- 
cate terms and conditions of employment 
of workmen in any trade, business, industry 
or occupation, and to make recommenda- 
tions as to minimum rates of wages to be 
paid to such workmen. The committee is 
to consist of one or more representatives 
of employers and workmen concerned, to- 
gether with a chairman and such other 
persons as it is considered advisable to 
appoint. 

The Governor in Commission after con- 
sidering the report of the Committee, may 
make an Order fixing minimum wages. The 
Order may apply throughout Newfoundland 
or in any area, whether covered by the 
Order appointing the Advisory Committee 





or not, and may prescribe time rates, piece 
rates, and overtime rates, or any of them. 

If an employer is convicted of paying 
less than the minimum rate, the Court may, 
on the motion or with the consent of the 
workman, award the workman the balance 
of wages found to be due him, such amount 
to be in addition to any penalty imposed 
on the employer. The right of a workman 
to recover the balance of wages due him by 
a civil action is not barred except by satis- 
faction of the amount awarded. 


The Act further requires the keeping of 
wage records by employers, authorizes the 
Governor in Commission to appoint officers 
to investigate complaints and _ inspect 
premises and wage records, voids any agree- 
ment for the payment of wages contrary 
to the Act or any Order made under it, 
and provides penalties for infraction of the 


Act. 


The Workmen’s Wages Act, 1944, applies 
to any person engaged in manual labour or 
clerical work under contract but does not 
apply to domestic servants or loggers, or to 
sharesmen who are engaged in a fishing 
voyage and are within the scope of the 
Masters and Servants Act. 


The Workmen’s Wages Act requires wages 
to be paid at least monthly, in cash or, 
with the consent of the workman, by cheque 
on a chartered bank doing business in New- 
foundland. No deductions may be made 
except, by written agreement with the 
workman, for medical attendance, for cer- 
tain specified things used by the workman 
in his trade and for food prepared and 
consumed on the employer’s premises, for 
religious, charitable or educational pur- 
poses and for certain goods and services 
supplied by the employer. 

The Masters and Servants Act enables 
a justice of the peace, on complaint of a 
fisherman, shareman or other employee, 
concerning non-payment of wages, to 
summon the employer and direct payment 
of wages found due. 


Logging 

The Logging Act, 1938, forbids any per- 
son to operate a logging camp unless he is 
registered in the Department of Natural 
Resources. The Commissioner of Natural 
Resources may, however, exempt any 
employer in respect of a particular opera- 
tion, subject to prescribed conditions. 





Bowater’s Newfoundland Pulp and Paper Mills, 
largest pulp mill in any country. 


Corner Brook. This is the 
National Film Board Photo. 
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Employers must, annually, before com- 
mencement of the logging season, furnish 
the Department with information relating 
to their camps, including sanitary arrange- 
ments, numbers to be employed, and 
particulars regarding the contract physician 
and hospital accommodation. 

If he finds that conditions are not satis- 
factory the Commissioner may, if the 
employer does not remedy them within a 
specified time, forbid the camp to be 
operated. 

At every camp a notice must be kept 
posted showing the rates of time wages and 
maximum and minimum remuneration for 
piece work for the various kinds of work 
under various circumstances. Wages must 
be paid at least monthly, in eash or, with 
the employee’s consent, by cheque, and no 
deductions are permitted except those set 
out in the Act, which include board, medical 
fees, tools, fares, and other items allowed 
by the Commissioner. 

Provision is made for the inspection of 
camps and the employment of sworn 
scalers. Wholesome food must be supplied 
to the inspector’s satisfaction and the Com- 
missioner may fix maximum and minimum 
prices to be charged for it by employers. 

If a breach of the Act reported in writing 
to the employer or foreman by an in- 
spector is not remedied, within ten days 
proceedings may be taken against the 
employer and penalties are provided for 
offences. 

In ease of a dispute between an employer 
and a body of loggers numbering not less 
than 25, either party may apply to the 
Commissioner for a conciliation board and a 
tripartite board may be appointed to in- 
quire into the dispute and report to the 
Commissioner. 

The Sanitation and Medical Attendance, 
Logging Camps, Act, 1938, lays down rules 
for the construction and equipment of such 
camps, their inspection and the provision of 
medical services. The employer in a camp 
where the average number of men employed 
for one month or more equals or exceeds 
20 must make a contract with one or more 
qualified medical practitioners and for 
necessary medicines and medical or surgical 
supplies. If he is unable to do this, the 
Commissioner for Public Health and 
Welfare may prescribe other means for the 
medical care of such employees. The 
employer may deduct from wages a sum not 
exceeding that fixed by the Regulations to 
pay for medical care. An employer failing 
to make provision for medical services is 
liable for medical and hospital care of any 
sick or injured logger and for maintenance 
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of such logger’s dependants during the 
period of disability. The Commissioner 
may require an employer to make provision 
in any camp for sick or injured loggers. 

Provision is made for the inspection of 
camps, control of communicable diseases, 
and for the making of regulations for 
carrying out the Act. 


Shops 


The Shops Act, 1940, defines “shop” to 
include any premises where wholesale or 
retail trade is carried on and any office 
associated with it, except establishments of 
the Board of Liquor Control. Certain 
trades and businesses are exempt from the 
provisions of the Act except those provl- 
sions relating to periods of duty for shop 
assistants, seats, sanitation, sale of goods in 
case of illness, partitioning of shops where 
both ordinary and exempted trades are 
carried on, and penalties for violation of 
the Act. Thus exempt are barber shops 
and shops where the principal trade or 
business is the sale of: refreshments for 
consumption on the premises; newspapers 
and periodicals; motor, cycle and aircraft 
supplies and accessories; tobacco and 
smokers’ requisites; photographic films; 
medicines, medical and surgical supplies or 
funeral furniture; milk, cream, bread, fruit 
and other perishable foods, confectionery. 

The Governor in Commission is author- 
ized to proclaim any area a shop-closing 
area, whereupon the schedule of days and 
hours of closing shops attached to the Act 
is to apply to such area. The closing days 
are: New Year’s Day, St. Patrick’s Day, 
Good Friday, Memorial Day (July 1); 
Armistice Day, Christmas Day and Boxing 
Day. Where any such day falls on Sunday 
the day following is to be a closing day. 
Every Wednesday is to be a half-holiday 
except during the twelve days immediately 
preceding Christmas Day and in a week 
when there is a whole holiday. On a 
Saturday which is not a whole or half 
holiday, on Friday when Saturday 1s a 
whole holiday and during the twelve days 
before Christmas, shops may be open until 
930 pm. but on other week-days the 
closing hour is 6 p.m. 

No assistant may be employed in a shop 
to which the Act applies for more than 
54 hours per week in the aggregate, exclu- 
sive of the periods of relief from duty 
provided for in the Act. Except during 
the twelve days immediately preceding 
Christmas no person under 18 years of age 
and no woman may be employed in a shop 
for more than 8 hours per day exclusive 
of periods of relief. On days when hours 





of work after 6 p.m. are permitted such a 
person may be employed until closing time. 
During the Christmas period working hours 
for such persons may not exceed 60 and 
for other persons 66. The limits of working 
hours may be exceeded if compensation 
agreed upon between the employer and the 


assistants 1s paid in respect of the extra 


services, but the hours during which shops 
may be open may not be exceeded. The 
limit of hours may also be varied by Order 
of the Governor in Commission. 

Any shop assistant who has been on duty 
for five consecutive hours must have relief 
from duty for a continuous period of one 
hour. An hour for meals must also be 
allowed between 12 noon and 3 p.m. and 
if the shop is open between 5 p.m. and 
8 p.m. another hour must be given between 
those hours. These relief periods may be 
varied by Order of the Governor in 
Commission. 

The employer in a shop must provide one 
seat for every three female shop assistants 
and must also provide suitable sanitary 
conveniences as determined by the Commis- 
sioner of Health and Welfare. 

Provision is made for opening shops to 
supply articles required in cases of illness or 
for the convenience of ships. 


Inquiries into Accidents 


An Act requiring notice of, and inquiry 
into, accidents applies to construction, 
working and repair of railways, tramways, 
gas and electric works, canals, bridges, 
tunnels, harbours, docks, lumber and pulp 
mills, factories, mines and other works; 
construction or repair, by means of a 
scaffolding, of any building more than 30 
feet in height or the use or working of any 
such building in which more than 20 persons 
other than domestic servants are employed; 
and the use or working in the open air of 
any engine. The Act applies to accidents 
to employees of a Government department. 
The Minister of Justice may bring under 
the Act any dangerous employment in which 
20 persons or more, excluding domestic 
servants, are engaged. 

Employers covered by the Act must send, 
within six days, to the nearest stipendiary 
magistrate, written notice of any accident 
to an employee causing loss of life or an 
injury which prevents the employee from 
working for five hours on any of the three 
working days following the accident. The 
Magistrate must report to the Minister of 
Justice who may order a formal investiga- 
tion if he considers it necessary and may 
appoint a person having special knowledge 
to conduct the investigation. 


Employment of Children 


The Children’s Protection Act enables any 
constable or welfare officer to apprehend 
without warrant and take to a shelter or 
detention home any child who is a 
“neglected” child as defined in the Act. 
The definition includes a child under 17 
years of age who is employed in a rest- 
aurant, brewery, shop, tavern or other place 
where intoxicating liquor 1s made, bottled 
or sold or who is employed anywhere 
between 9 pm. and 8 am.; a child under 
14 who habitually peddles or sells articles 
in the streets after 9 p.m.; a girl under 17 
or a boy under 12, or a boy under 14 
without written consent of his parent or 
guardian, who peddles or sells newspapers 
or other articles in the street. 

Any person is liable to a penalty who 
causes a child under 17 to be in a public 
place for the purpose of playing, singing, 
performing, or offering anything for sale 
but the Director of Child Welfare may 
issue a permit for a child over 10 years 
of age to take part in an entertainment 
for charitable or educational purposes, on 
such conditions as he may think fit. 
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The Act makes it unlawful to employ any 
child under 16 years of age in any occupa- 
tion declared by the Governor in Commis- 
sion to be a prohibited occupation, or 
between 9 p.m. and 8 a.m. in any employ- 
ment other than one in which only members 
of the employer’s family are employed. It 
is also forbidden to employ during school 
hours a child who is required to attend 
school. Employers must keep records of 
employed children which must be open to 
the inspector at all reasonable hours. 

The School Attendance Act requires 
children between 7 and 14 years of age, 
unless excused, to attend school for the full 
school term, and forbids employment of a 
child for remuneration during school hours. 
A certificate of exemption may be granted, 
for a period named in the certificate, to 
a child whose services are needed for the 
maintenance of himself or some person 
dependant upon him. 


Miscellaneous 


Other statutes forbid employment of girls 
and women and of boys under 13 years of 
age below ground in a mine, provide for 
the inspection of steam boilers, and for the 
examination and licensing of firemen and 
stokers. 
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SERVICES OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 


LABOUR EXTENDED TO NE 


WFOUNDLAND 


Many of the services of the Department of Labour were 
automatically made available to the people of Newfound- 


land at the tume o 


f Confederation. Others will come into 


effect as soon as the necessary working arrangements have 
been completed with the provincial authorities. 


Officials of the Department of Labour 
have been preparing for the increase 10 
their responsibilities which result from New- 
foundland’s entry into Confederation. Each 
branch has made an effort to forecast the 
nature and extent of the demands and to 
make the necessary arrangements. 

Considerable planning was also necessary 
to extend to Newfoundland the facilities of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
and the National Employment Service. 

There follows an outline of the services 
associated with the Department of Labour 
which will be made available to the people 
of Newfoundland. 


industrial Relations 


The Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour will perform the 
same functions and duties in the Province 
of Newfoundland for the Dominion Govern- 
ment as it now does in the other provinces 
of Canada. 

A new office was opened in St. John’s 
on April 1, from which the Branch will 
administer the conciliation, labour-manage- 
ment co-operation, fair wage, and prevailing 
rate functions under the Minister of Labour 
and the labour relations functions of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board. 

The Industrial Relations Branch is con- 
cerned primarily with industries falling 
within the scope of Dominion jurisdiction 
—navigation, shipping, interprovincial rail- 
ways, canals, telegraphs, steamship lines and 
ferries both interprovincial and interna- 
tional, aerodromes and air transportation, 
radio broadcasting stations, works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more 
provinces. 


Unemployment Insurance and 
National Employment Service 


When Newfoundland joined Canada, 
unemployment insurance and the National 
Employment Service became available to 
the people of that tenth province on the 
same terms as in the other nine. For 
months, the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
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mission prepared for the time when 
confederation would be an accomplished fact 
and the federal unemployment insurance 
law would become applicable in the new 
province. As the time grew nearer practical 
steps were taken to bring plans into actual 
operation. 

The Commission is responsible under the 
Act for administration of unemployment 
insurance and the National Employment 
Service. Newfoundland has had an employ- 
ment service for some years which was 
created primarily to take care of returned 
soldiers. This service, according to the 
terms of the confederation agreement 
between Canada and Newfoundland, was 
taken over and incorporated in the National 
Employment Service. It had functioned 
only in the city of St. John’s. 

For administrative purposes Canada is 
divided into five regions by the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission. The Mari- 
time Region has consisted of the provinces 
of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince 
Edward Island. Newfoundland is now 
added to the Maritime Region, headquarters 
of which are in the city of Moncton, INU: 
It is planned to open three offices of the 
Commission in Newfoundland. These will 
be located in St. John’s, Newfoundland’s 
largest community ; in Grand Falls, and in 
Corner Brook. For some little time the 
Assistant Regional Superintendent of the 
Maritime Region has been in Newfoundland 
organizing this work. 

A special feature of the agreement 
between Canada and Newfoundland pro- 
vides that unemployment assistance will be 
eiven to unemployed insurable persons who 
have been unable to build up contributions. 
Such persons, who under the Canadian plan 
are not eligible for unemployment insur- 
ance, will be paid on the same conditions 
and terms as if they had been insured. 
They will be entitled to draw a maximum 
of six months’ benefit over the next two 
years during unemployment. This arrange- 
ment lapses after two years, following which 
benefit will be paid only to those who have 
built up the requisite contributions. 





The Commission has taken steps to 
acquaint the people of Newfoundland with 
the nature of the unemployment insurance 
plan. Through the medium of radio broad- 
casts the plan has been explained and its 
outstanding provisions touched on. The 
first broadcast was made by the Chief 
Commissioner, Colonel J. G. Bisson, O.B.E., 
and his two fellow-commissioners, R. J. 
Tallon, who was nominated by employee 
organizations, and C. A. L. Murchison, K.C., 
the nominee of the employers. It covered 
the main features of the Act and referred 
to the work of the employment service. 
Subsequently broadcasts went into greater 
detail and indicated to employers and 
employees and the general public the value 
of the plan and what was expected of them 
in order that the plan might be carried 
forward. 

In addition, newspaper publicity explained 
the plan and dealt with additional points 
in respect to contributions, benefit and other 
matters requiring explanation. 

Under the Unemployment Insurance Act 
contributions are collected from employers 
and employees. In the aggregate these are 
approximately equal. The Dominion Gov- 





ernment then adds one-fifth to the total 
collected, and also pays all administration 
costs. The first step which has to be taken 
consists of registering all employers with 
insurable employees. Subsequently books 
must be issued to employees in order that 
contributions may be recorded. It is 
anticipated that the staff required for the 
operation of the three offices will number 
approximately fifty. 


Vocational Training 


Under the Canadian Vocational Training 
Program the Dominion provides each prov- 
ince with financial assistance to aid in the 
development of their training projects. 

Assistance is available for four main types 
of projects, although all provinces have not 
entered into agreements covering every 
phase of the program. 

(1) Youth training (with which is in- 
cluded financial assistance to nurses 
in training and university students) ; 

(2) Assistance to vocational schools (under 
which the Dominion is helping the 
provinees to increase their resources 
for technical education) ; 


Iron ore cars emerge from main haulage of Dominion Steel & Coal Company’s 
No. 6 mine at Bell Island. The mine is under Conception Bay. 


National Film Board Photo. 
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(3) Apprenticeship training (a field in 
which steady expansion is being 
shown, and an approach made 
towards uniformity in standards) ; 

(4) Training of persons released from 
eainful employment (carried on in 
co-ordination with the National 
Employment Service). 


With the entry of Newfoundland into 
confederation, the granting of aid for any 
or all of these projects becomes the subject 
of negotiation between the Dominion and 
the new province. 


Immigration and 
Farm Placements 


The officials of this Branch have had the 
opportunity of discussing the problems of 
farm labour with interested officers from 
the Newfoundland government. Represent- 
atives of the latter government took an 
active part in the recent Domuinion- 
Provincial Farm Labour Conference. 

The extent to which the work of the 
Immigration and Farm Placements Branch 
will be affected by confederation will 
depend on the enactment of enabling 
legislation by the new provincial govern- 
ment. It is expected however, that it may 
be possible to develop a considerable move- 
ment of farm and other labour between the 
Island and the mainland. It is evident 
that there are many workers in Newfound- 
land with farming experience who, if they 
were available, could assist with harvesting 
on the mainland. 


International Labour Organization 


The International Labour Organization is 
a specialized agency of the United Nations. 
Its purposes are to improve world labour 
conditions through the fixing of interna- 
tional minimum standards, and by pro- 
moting social justice in all countries to 
help to secure universal and lasting peace. 

A unique feature of the ILO is its 
tripartite structure, whereby representatives 
of employers and workers as well as gov- 
ernments participate fully in the work of 
the Organization. 

Canada’s relationship with the ILO is 
modified by the fact that much of the 
subject matter dealt with at ILO Confer- 
ences falls within provincial rather than 
federal jurisdiction. The Department is 
thus in frequent communication with the 
provinces in regard to ILO matters; and 
the participation of Newfoundland in such 
discussions will be sought. 
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Government Annuities 


The Government Annuities Act came into 
effect in Newfoundland automatically on 
April 1. Canadian Government annuities 
offer protection to persons wishing to 
provide for their old age. The Act provides 
for their sale, both on an individual and 
eroup basis to a maximum of $1,200 for any 
one annuitant. 

The larger Newfoundland post offices have 
been given literature, posters and applica- 
tion forms with respect to Canadian 
Government annuities, and have been 
instructed with regard to procedures. 

An annuities’ representative is to be 
appointed to cover the territory of 
Newfoundland. 


Research and Statistics 


The work of the Research and Statistics 
Branch is devoted to assembling informa- 
tion and research into employment, labour- 
management relations and various other 
matters affecting labour, much of which 1s 
made available to the public through the 
Lanour Gazerre and other publications. 
Through these activities the Branch is able 
to contribute both to the day-to-day and 
longer-run work of the operating branches 
of the Department. 

Fulfilment of these functions requires an 
extensive background knowledge concerning 
the economy of the country; consequently 
full use of the time immediately preceding 
confederation was made in gathering 
together as much material as possible so 
that the Branch might be ready to increase 
the scope of its regular work to include the 
new province. 


Lahour Legislation 


One responsibility of the Labour Legis- 
lation Branch is the dissemination of 
information concerning labour laws and 
regulations in Canada and abroad. This 
information is made available to the public 
through special publications and through the 
Lasour Gazerrs. This service is being 
extended to provide detailed information 
on Newfoundland labour law. 

The summary of present labour legislation 
in Newfoundland appearing in this issue of 
the Laspour Gazerte will accordingly be 
followed at intervals by other information 
on this subject. 


Labour Gazette 


Following up the material presented in 
this special issue, the Lasour GAZETTE will 
continue to record events and _ statistics 
concerning labour and industry in 
Newfoundland. 


Information and Publicity 


The functions of the Information Branch, 
in replying to questions and keeping the 
public informed of the work of the Depart- 
ment, will be extended to apply to New- 
foundland. Press releases, advertising 
campaigns, films, and a  semi-monthly 
bulletin to employers, are among the means 
used by the Branch in providing its 
publicity service. 


Library 


The facilities of the Library of the 
Department of Labour will be extended to 
Canada’s new province. 

Books and pamphlets are available for 
loan; a select list of recent additions appears 
monthly in the Lasour GAZETTE. 

A short bibhography on Newfoundland, 
prepared by the Library of the Department 
of Labour, appears below. 





NEWFOUNDLAND BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Prepared by the Library, Department of Labour 


The publications listed below may be 
borrowed free of charge, by making appli- 
cation to the Librarian, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 


Government Documents 


1. CanapA. DEPARTMENT OF EXTERNAL 
Arrairs. Meeting Between Delegates from 
The National Convention of Newfoundland 
and Representatives of The Government of 
Canada. Ottawa, June 25-Sept. 29, 1947. 
(Summary of Proceedings and Appendices.) 
2v. Tables. 


2. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF EXTERNAL 
Arrairs. Report and Documents Relating 
to the Negotiations for the Union of New- 
foundland with Canada. Ottawa, King’s 
Printer) 1949.) -Pp: OF. 


3. Great BriTAIN. DoMINIONS OFFICE. 
Newfoundland; Report by the Commission 
of Government on the Unemployment 
Situation. May, 1935. London, H.MS.O., 
1935. Pp. 8. (Cmd. 4910.) 


4. Great BriTAIN. DOMINIONS OFFICE. 
Report on the Financial and Economic 
Position of Newfoundland ... June, 1946. 
London, H.M:S.O., 1946. 


5. Great Britain. NEWFOUNDLAND ROYAL 
Commission. Report. London, H.MS.O., 


1933. Pp. 283. (Cmd. 4480.) 
6. Great Britain. NEWFOUNDLAND ROYAL 


Commission. Papers Relating to the 
Report, November, 1933. Pp. 8. (Cmd. 
4479.) 

7. NEWFOUNDLAND. COMMISSION OF 
Enquiry Into THe Cost OF LivIna. 
Report. St. John’s, King’s Printer, 1947. 


Pp. (9; 

8. NEWFOUNDLAND.  Lasour RELATIONS 
Orricer. Annual Reports, 1942-1948. St. 
John’s Robinson and Co. Ltd., 1944-1948. 


9. NEWFOUNDLAND. Pusiic UTILITIES 
Commission. Industrial Survey of New- 
foundland, by T. K. Liddell. St. John’s, 
King’s Printer, 1938. Pp. 142. 


10. NEWFOUNDLAND. TRADE DISPUTE 
Boarp. Settlement of Trade Dispute Board 
Appointed under the Defence (Control and 
Conditions of Employment and Disputes 
Settlement) Regulations, 1941 for a Settle- 
ment of Disputes Between the: 

(a) Employers’ Association and the 
Longshoremen’s Protective Union 
of St. John’s. 1942. Pp. 2. 

(b) Newfoundland Protective Associa- 
tion of Shop Office Employees and 
Employers in the Wholesale and 


Retail Trades at St. John’s. 1942. 
Pp. 46. 

(c) St. Lawrence Corporation of New- 
foundland Ltd. and the St. 
Lawrence Workers’ Protective 
Union. 1942. Pp. 56. 


(d) Regarding the Wages of Certain 
Workmen Employed as Carpenters 
at St. John’s. 1942. Pp. 8. 


Books, Pamphlets and 
Periodical Articles 


11. Britton, J. C. 
foundland’s Population 


40 per cent of New- 
Depends on 


Fisheries. (In Foreign Trade. Ottawa, 
May 15, 1948. 3v. P. 938-40.) 
12. DexTER, GRANT. Newfoundland 


(Being Section XIII In His Canada and the 
Building of Peace. Toronto, 1944. Pp. 156- 
164). 


138. MacKay, Ropert ALEXANDER. New- 
foundland: Economic, Diplomatic, and 
Strategic Studies, Edited by R. A. MacKay 
—with a Foreword by Sir Campbell Stuart. 
Toronto, Oxford University Press, 1946. 
14, Pp. 577. (Issued under the Auspices of 
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the Royal Institute of International Affairs). 
Brief Bibliography for part 1: Pp. 555-560. 

14. Puumprrr, A. F. W. And Others. 
Newfoundland, Economic and Political ; 
The Amulree Report, a Review by A. F. W. 
Plumptre; Government-by-Commission, a 
Survey by A. M. Fraser; Basic Problems 
of Government in Newfoundland by H. A. 
Innis (In The Canadian Journal of 
Economics and Political Science, February, 
1937. Pp. 58-85.) 

15. Ran, W. Fraser. England’s Oldest 
Colony. (Being Chapter 1 in his New- 
foundland to Manitoba. N.Y., Putnam’s, 
1S8iser Pp. 3-57) 

16. Smatuwoop, J. R. (Ed) 
of Newfoundland. St. John’s. 


The Book 
193 75e 27 


17. TEMPLE, W. B. Information Booklet 
of Newfoundland and Labrador. St. John’s, 


Harnum, 1946. Pp. 120. (Sponsored by 
Newfoundland Industrial Development 
Board.) 


18. Newfoundland. (In Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. Chicago, 1944. Printing. v. 16, 
pp. 287-295.) Article signed by Bechles 
Wilson and Others. Bibliography: p. 295. 


19. Newfoundland, Past and Present; A 
Survey of “Britain’s Oldest Colony” which 
is Scheduled to Become Canada’s 10th 
Province on March 31 this Year. (In 
Canada’s Weekly, February 4, February 11, 
and February 18, 1949. Pp. 522-23; 547-49; 
577-78.) 

20. NEWFOUNDLAND FEDERATION OF 
Lasour. Report of Proceedings of 12th 
Annual Convention, 1948. Pp. 175. 





CANADA’S HEALTH AND WELFARE 
PROGRAM WILL APPLY IN NEWFOUNDLAND 


Such services as family allowances, old age pensions, 
physical fitness and recreation programs, and health 
services, are being extended to Newfoundland. 


A major contribution to Newfoundland’s 
way of living will be made by the various 
health and welfare services already enjoyed 
by the people of Canada. The services 
described below are administered by the 
Department of National Health and 
Welfare. 


Family Allowances 


The payment of Family Allowances in 
Newfoundland will benefit an estimated 
117,000 children in more than 45,000 
families. It will place in Newfoundland 
homes between eight and nine million 
dollars annually in consumer purchasing 
power to be applied “exclusively towards 
the maintenance, care, training, education 
and advancement of the child.” 

If Canadian experience is taken as a 
criterion, Family Allowances will be spent 
largely on food, clothing, medical care and 
education, and will improve the level of 
school attendance. Reports of the Director 
of Child Welfare of Newfoundland place 
poor economic conditions of the home, 
particularly the lack of proper clothing, as 
an important contributory factor to poor 
school attendance in the outlying areas. By 
supplementing family income, Family 
Allowances will not only improve the well- 
being of the whole child population but, 
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in so doing, will enable parents to co-operate 
with the provincial authorities in enforcing 
the compulsory School Attendance Act 
passed by Newfoundland in 1942. 

Under the Family Allowances Act, 1944, 
the Allowances are payable in respect of 
virtually every child below the age of 
sixteen years. The Allowances are paid out 
of the Consolidated Revenue Fund of 
Canada, are tax free, and involve no means 
test. Payment is made monthly, and 
normally to the mother, though any person 
who substantially maintains the child may 
be paid the Allowance on its behalf. 


Old Age Pensions 


Unlike Family Allowances, the Canadian 
Old Age Pensions program is a joint federal- 
provincial undertaking. Its application in 
the tenth province depends, first, on the 
decision of the Newfoundland legislature to 
enact legislation authorizing payment of 
pensions in accordance with the federal Act 
and, second, on the completion of an agree- 
ment between the Government of Canada 
and Newfoundland. It should be noted that 
the federal Act permits each province to 
specify the maximum pension to be paid 
and to adjust the allowable income within 
the limits of the Act. 





If the program should be on the same 
basis as in neighbouring provinces, it is 
estimated that between nine and ten thou- 
sand persons aged 70 and over may be 
eligible for benefit. With a maximum 
pension of $30 a month, which is the 
maximum to which the Federal Govern- 
ment will contribute 75 per cent of the 
cost, the total expenditure might approxi- 
mate $3,300,000 annually. Of this amount, 
the Federal Government’s share would be 
about $2,500,000, and Newfoundland’s 
$830,000. Under the existing Newfoundland 
pension program, which limits eligibility to 
persons 75 years and over, or to a widow 
who is 65 at the time of her husband’s 
death, approximately three thousand per- 
sons are receiving Old Age Pensions. 

Pensions for blind persons aged 21 years 
and over, numbering some six hundred, 
according to latest estimates of the Cana- 
dian National Institute for the Blind, may 
add another $200,000 to the total expendi- 
ture on pensions. 


Physical Fitness and Recreation 


Development of year-round community 
recreation programs for all age groups in 
Newfoundland, as elsewhere, has been 
hampered by the lack of trained leadership, 
adequate facilities, and the scattered popu- 
lation. Discussion and craft groups and a 
few summer camps are sponsored by 
religious organizations and service clubs, and 
at least one industry retains a full-time 
recreation officer. Also, the Department of 
Education provides instruction in various 
crafts for young people and adults. Both 
the International Grenfell Association and 
some 79 Jubilee Guilds encourage hand- 
crafts as a means of augmenting family 
income. 

Financial assistance to promote com- 
munity recreation is now available to 
Newfoundland under the terms of the 
National Physical Fitness Act, as to all 
provinces signing an agreement with the 


Federal Government. Should Newfound- 
land participate in the federal fitness 


program, approximately $7,000 would be 
available annually to provide leadership 
training and to assist communities and 
voluntary associations to meet needs beyond 
the resources of local groups. 

The services of the Physical Fitness 
Division of the Department of National 
Health and Welfare are available to all 
provinces whether or not they participate 
in the national program. They include 
consultant and reference services, pamphlets, 
bulletins, films, and information concerning 
developments both in Canada and abroad. 


The National Council on Physical Fitness, 
largely composed of provincial representa- 
tives, meets twice each year to advise the 
Minister. 


Health Services 


Newfoundland health services will be 
substantially assisted by union with Canada, 
through direct financial aid under the 
National Health Grant Program, and 
through services extended by federal 
departments concerned with health matters. 

Under the National Health Grant Pro- 
gram the new province will be eligible to 
receive over $900,000 in 1949-50 and, as 
with the other provinces, progressively 
increased amounts during succeeding years. 
The Health Survey Grant will make 
possible a thorough analysis of existing 
health resources and needs, to help in 
planning the expansion of services; the 
Hospital Construction Grant will assist in 
the provision of badly needed new hospitals 
of all kinds; and general health services 
will be greatly strengthened and extended 
through the grants for General Public 
Health, Tuberculosis, Mental Health, 
Venereal Disease, Crippled Children, 
Cancer, and Public Health Research. The 
Professional Training Grant will supple- 
ment the health grants in assisting to 
provide for training of the _ personnel 
required for this expanded program. 

Newfoundland will be relieved of the 
cost of certain services, such as the admin- 
istration of legislation covering food and 
drugs, narcotic control, proprietary or patent 


medicines, and quarantine, which now 
become a federal responsibility. The 
Department of National MHealth and 


Welfare will extend to Newfoundland its 
medical and hospital care program for sick 
mariners. The comprehensive treatment 
and rehabilitation services administered by 
the Department of Veterans Affairs now 
become available to Newfoundland veterans 
and the new province will be eligible for 
federal assistance in the restoration of sight 
of blind pensioners. As a part of Canada, 
Newfoundland will have a direct interest 
in the research programs of the Divisions 
of Health and Medical Research of the 
National Research Council. 

In addition to this assistance Newfound- 
land will now benefit from the important 
consultant services provided by the Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare in 
child and maternal health, dental health, 
epidemiology, hospital design, mental 
health, venereal disease control, industrial 
health, blindness control, nutrition, public 
health engineering, civil aviation medicine 
and laboratory investigation. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


The annual report, Strikes 


Strikes and and Lockouts wn Canada 


lockouts and Other Countries, cover- 
reduced ing the year 1948, 1s being 
in 1948 issued as a supplement to 


the April Lasour GAZETTE, 
and will be mailed to subscribers. 

Some of the important features noted in 
this year’s report are as follows :— 

There was a marked improvement in 
industrial relations in 1948 as compared 
with the two previous years. 

During 1948 the loss of time due to 
strikes and lockouts was little more than 
one-third of the loss in 1947 and one-fifth 
of that in 1946, the peak year. The number 
of strikes and lockouts in 1948 and the 
number of workers involved were the lowest 
recorded for any year since 1939. 

During the year there were 154 work 
stoppages, involving 42,820 workers, and 
resulting in a time loss of 886,000 man- 
working days. 

Based on the number of wage and salary 
workers in Canada, the total amount of 
time lost was about one-tenth of one per 
cent of the estimated working time, equiva- 
lent to an average loss for each wage and 
salary worker in Canada of about one- 
quarter of a day. 

The demand for higher wages, to offset 
increases in the cost of living, was the 
central issue in two-thirds of the strikes 
during the year, causing about 85 per cent 
of the total time loss. 

Such demands were often linked with 
various questions involving unionism, work- 
ing conditions, etc. However, since 1945, 
when most of the strike idleness resulted 
from questions involving unionism, the 
question of union security has not been a 
major issue. 

Of the 154 strikes and lockouts during the 
year, about one-fifth were settled in favour 
of the workers, and one-quarter in favour 
of the employers, while about 40 per cent 
resulted in a compromise or partial gain 
for the workers, about the same proportion 
as last year. Most of the important strikes 
were in this latter group, involving about 
60 per cent of the total workers and over 
70 per cent of the time loss. 

Settlement of 60 of the 154 strikes in 
1948 was brought about by direct negotia- 
tions. Negotiations played an important 
part in the settlement of differences in 
many other cases, following reference to 
conciliation boards, labour courts, ete. 
Provincial conciliation, assisted by civic con- 
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ciliation in three cases, effected settlement 
in 34 strikes; 11 strikes were referred to 
labour boards, commissioners, etc.; Seven 
were settled by arbitration; and 29 by 
return of workers. 


Information in regard to- the 


eM at immigration of Displaced 
Displaced ; 
Persons was given in the 
Persons 
House of Commons on 
to Canada February 16 in reply to 
in 1948 : 


questions. 

A reply by the Hon. J. A. MacKinnon, 
Minister of Mines and Resources to Mr. 
Alastair Stewart (Winnipeg North) indi- 
cated that during the year 1948, the 
Department of Labour co-operated with the 
Immigration Branch in arranging for the 
entry of 21,012 persons for whom employ- 
ment was found in Canada. 

In addition to this total, 24,962 Displaced 
Persons admitted to Canada during the 
calendar year 1948 were destined to rela- 
tives under existing immigration regula- 
tions, and 632 were admitted under guar- 
antee of employment by their sponsors. In 
some cases the relatives in Canada also 
supplied employment. 

Nice) Paul Ee) Cote, Parliamentary 
Assistant to the Miunister of Labour, 
answered another question of Mr. Stewart's 
by stating that 6,629 Displaced Persons had 
completed their work contracts in Canada. 

Mr. Coté described the employment 
policy in regard to Displaced Persons as 
follows :— 

“On completion of undertaking, Displaced 
Persons may accept employment of their 
own choosing in the same manner as other 
residents. They are encouraged to remain 
in the employment to which they were 
assigned but are informed that the facilities 
of the National Employment Service are 
available to them if they wish to take other 
work Wocal offices of the National 
Employment Service have been instructed 
to interview such applicants carefully to 
ensure that the most suitable possible place- 


ments are made having regard to the 
applicants’ wishes and skills or trades 
possessed.” 

Dwelling units completed in 
Housing Canada in 1948 reached a 
construction total of 81,243 (76,097 new 
in Canada, constructions and 5,146 con- 
1948 versions), according to esti- 


mates of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. This compares with 
79.359 units completed in 1947, and brings 





the total number of dwelling units com- 
pleted in the last four years to 276,516. 

Activity in the residential construction 
field was considerably greater than in 1947. 
Although completions in 1948 were only 
1,884 units more than in 1947, the number 
of dwelling units under construction in- 
creased from 42,215 units at the end of 1947 
to 56,456 at the end of 1948. Contractors 
took advantage of the good building 
weather in the late fall and concentrated 
on getting construction started rather than 
completing the dwellings which had reached 
the closed-in stage. The high carry-over 
indicated that the usual seasonal decline in 
the number of completions would be less 
pronounced in the winter months which 
followed. 

Most of the new dwelling units com- 
pleted in 1948 were of the one-family 
detached type. These numbered 61,787, 
the remainder comprising 4,560 two-family 
attached, 1,607 in rows or terraces 7,836 in 
apartments and flats, and 307 other types. 

Completions of newly constructed units 


by provinces were as follows: Prince 
Edward Island 230; Nova Scotia 2,588; 
New Brunswick 1,991; Quebec 20,171; 
Ontario 26,391; Manitoba 4,561; Saskat- 
chewan 0,211 “Alberta” ~6)223> ~ British 


Columbia 10,731. 

The average length of time required to 
build the dwelling units completed in 1948 
was 6:5 months. The Quebec average of 
5-5 months—the lowest among the prov- 
inces—reflects the higher proportion of 
multiple units being built in this region 
upon which there is a saving of time per 
unit. A definite seasonal pattern is indi- 
cated by the monthly averages. In general, 
dwellings completed in the first half of the 
year required more than the average time 
to build, while those in the latter half 
required less than the average. 

It is estimated from the types of dwell- 
ings constructed that 25 per cent of those 
completed in 1948 are for rental purposes, 
and that the remainder will be owner- 
occupied. Almost 40 per cent of the rental 
units were built under the management of 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 


A recent decision of the 


Student-at- Umpire under the Unem- 
law held ployment Insurance Act 
insurable deals with the question 
under U.I. whether law students, 
Act articled to solicitors, are 

insurable. Although this 
decision relates to two students articled 


under the form of articles approved by the 
Law Society of Upper Canada, it is never- 


theless of interest to law firms throughout 
the country, since the form of articles used 
is very similar in most of the provinces. 

The Umpire’s decision was that a 
student-at-law is under a_ contract of 
apprenticeship and, when remunerated for 
services performed under this contract, is 
included in the class of employees employed 
in insurable employment. 

A summary of the case appears else- 
where in this issue under the heading 
Selected Decisions of Umpire under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act. 


The number of _ persons 
receiving old age pensions 


a blind in Canada increased from 
Rect aie 241,032 at September 30, 


1948, to 248289 at the end 
of the quarter December 31, 
1948. 

The Dominion’s contributions under 
the Dominion-Provincial scheme totalled 
$16,352,748.46 for the quarter ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1948 as compared with $15,868,086.44 
in the preceding quarter. Since the incep- 
tion of the Act the Dominion has con- 
tributed $528,742,751.93. 

‘The average monthly pension in six 
provinces ranged between $29 and $380; in 
two provinces it was slightly less than $29, 
and in the remaining province it was $26.82. 

In only one province was the number of 
pensioners as high as three per cent of the 
total population. 

Pensions were being paid to 9,425 blind 
persons as at December 31, 1948, as com- 
pared with 9,140 at September 30, 1948. 

The cost of pensions, in respect of blind- 
ness, to the Dominion was $645,658.66 for 
the quarter ended December 31, 1948, and 
$627,921.12 in the preceding quarter. Since 
the inception of the Act the total has been 
$14,844 262.88. The average monthly pension 
was between $29 and $30 in all provinces 
but one where it was $28.54. Pensioners 
numbered less than one-tenth of one per 
cent of the total population in most 
provinces. 


in Canada 


The Unemployment Insur- 
Exemption of ance Commission has made 


part-time a Special Order under the 
subsidiary provisions of paragraph (p) 
work under Ol Parte Jt rol, ther vvarst 
U.I. Act Schedule to the Unem- 


ployment Insurance Act, 

which excludes from the provisions of the 

Act the following part-time subsidiary 
employment :— 

Employment of any person who is in 

receipt of fixed annual remuneration not 
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exceeding in value $500 a year and who 
is not ordinarily dependent for his live- 
lihood on any insurable employment. 


This Order is effective from November 20 
1948. It replaces a former Order made in 
1943, which excluded employment of any 
person in receipt of fixed annual remunera- 
tion not exceeding in value $250 a year. 
The Order has been amended to take 
account of the rise in wages and salaries 
in the past three or four years. 

The Order chiefly affects persons carrylng 
on part-time jobs at a small annual rate of 
remuneration such as secretaries of clubs, 
co-operatives, rural municipalities and 
school boards, when they normally depend 
for their livelihood on some other employ- 
ment or are engaged in business on their 
own account. 

The Order does not apply to persons who 
ordinarily work in insurable employment 
but happen to be temporarily employed 
part-time at wages of $500 or less per year. 

In view of the increase in wages between 
1943 and 1948 it is expected that the new 
Order will exclude substantially the same 
group as the former Order. 


Coca-Cola, Limited, init- 
iated a contributory retire- 
ment income plan for its 
employees and for those of 
its subsidiary organizations 
on December 31, 1948. 

A trust fund has been established into 
which are paid the contributions of both 
the Company and its employees. The fund 
will be administered by an ‘“Bmployees’ 
Retirement Plan Committee” appointed by 
the Board of Directors of the Company. 
Investment of the fund will be controlled 
by the Royal Trust Company. 

The employees’ contributions have been 
predetermined and set out in a “schedule 
of contributions” included in the plan. They 
approximate four and one-half per cent of 
each employee’s income derived from the 
Company. 

The Company pays the cost of operating 
the plan and, in addition, all “past service 
benefits” as well as “the greater portion 


Coca-Cola, 
Limited, 
introduces 
pension plan 


of the contributions for future service 
benefits.” 
“Past service” covers the period of 


continuous service from an employee’s 
thirtieth birthday, or the date he (or she) 
first entered the continuous employ of the 
Company, whichever is later, to the date 
of the introduction of the plan. 

“Future service” is defined as the period 
of an employee’s continuous service with 
the Company following his thirtieth birth- 
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day, during which he contributes to the 
plan. The total of past and future service 
cannot exceed 35 years. 

Under normal circumstances 4 member’s 
wife (or husband) is named as a “con- 
tingent member” (beneficiary) but in 
special cases, another relative may be 
chosen, subject to the approval of the 
Retirement Plan Committee. 

To be eligible for membership, an 
employee must be at least 30 years, and 
under 60 years of age and have completed 
five years of full-time service with the 
Company. The normal age for retirement 
has been set at 65, but under special circum- 
stances a member may retire at any time 
after his sixtieth birthday and receive a 
correspondingly smaller retirement income. 

Three options are offered an employee 
when he reaches retirement age: (1) 
monthly cheques for the remainder of his 
lifetime; (2) monthly cheques for a smaller 
amount than under option (1), payable for 
the remainder of his lifetime, and: continued 
after his death to the “contingent member” 
for life; (3) monthly cheques for a smaller 
amount for the remainder of the lifetime 
of the member, and after his death monthly 
cheques for one-half the amount continued 
to the beneficiary for life. 

If the contingent member dies before the 
retirement income payments start, options 
(2) and (3) are automatically cancelled and 
payments are made in accordance with 
option (1). H the member dies before 
reaching the retirement age, the sums he 
has contributed to the fund are paid to the 
contingent member with interest. 


A Bill to amend the British 


Amendment Wages Councils Act 1945, 
of British was introduced in the House 
Wages of Commons on October 28, 


Councils Act 1948, by Mr. George Isaacs, 
Minister of Labour and 
National Service, and received Royal Assent 
on December 16. The (045 ect UG, 
1945, p. 129 and p. 874) re-enacted the 
Trade Boards Acts of 1909 and 1918, but 
reconstituted the Trade Boards established 
for purposes of minimum wage regulation 
as Wages Councils. It empowered the Min- 
ister of Labour to establish Wages Councils 
where a reasonable standard of remunera- 
tion was not maintained. Wages Councils 
have authority to fix a statutory minimum 
wage, including a guaranteed wage, and 
annual holidays with pay, but without 
restriction to the previous maximum of one 
week. Under the Act there are now 59 
Wages Councils in 51 trades. The remain- 
ing eight are made up of eight trades with 
separate Councils in Scotland. 





The amending Act has two main purposes: 
(1) to provide a simpler and more satis- 
factory procedure for the regulation of 
wages and conditions of service of workers 
in the road haulage industry by bringing to 
an end the Road Haulage Wages Act, 1938, 
and placing these workers under the Wages 
Councils Act; and (2) to expedite and 
improve the statutory machinery for regu- 
lating the minimum wage of workers in 
relation to whom Wages Councils operate. 


As regards road haulage workers the 
wage-regulating machinery set up under 
the Road Haulage Wages Act which con- 
sisted of a central board and 11 area boards 
resulted in considerable delay in getting 
decisions. The Road Haulage Central 
Wages Board is now to become a Wages 
Council, governing those workers whose 
wages were regulated by order under the 
Road Haulage Wages Act. The existing 
wages order for these workers is to continue 
in effect as if it had been made under the 
Wages Councils Act. 

Other clauses amend the Wages Councils 
Act. If an order is made abolishing or 
varying the field of operation of a Wages 
Council, the Minister has power not only 
to transfer the workers affected to another 
existing Wages Council, as at present, but 
also, in suitable cases, to establish one or 
more new Wages Councils. 


Application for the abolition of a Wages 
Council may now be made by a Joint 
Industrial Council, Conciliation Board, or 
other similar body constituted by organiza- 
tions which represent substantial propor- 
tions of workers and employers. 

The Act reduces from 21 to 14 days the 
period following the publication of wages 
regulation proposals by a Wages Council 
during which objections can be received 
from the interested parties. 


An article in the January 


Employment issue of Jndustrial Bulletin, 
status of published by the New 
older York State Department 
workers of Labour, discusses the 


employment problems of 
older workers and points out that “the 
difficulties vary according to whether the 
older worker is already employed or is 
unemployed and looking for a job.” 

The growth in the membership of trade 
unions in recent years and the care taken 
by them to guard against any arbitrary 
discharge of their members, together with 
the emphasis placed on seniority provide 
elements of greater security for employed 
older workers, the article states. 
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It is pointed out that while seniority 
provisions in union contracts are not 
usually designed primarily to give job 
security to older workers they have an 
important role in preventing the use of 
lay-offs as a device for getting rid of older 
workers whose ability may be slightly 
impaired by age. It is held to be question- 
able whether the retention of older workers 


who have lost some of their skill or speed 


may not be offset by such factors as greater 
stability and loyalty, generally considered 
attributes of the older worker. It should 
be noted that “piece work systems in 
some cases automatically accommodate the 
declining capacities of older workers.” 


It is asserted that “almost general” 
pre-war practice in industry of arbitrarily 
setting the retirement age for men at 65 
years has now become less general as a 
result of experience during the war, when 
shortages of manpower enabled older 
workers to demonstrate their worth. Such 
alternatives as the transfer of older workers 
to jobs more suited to their abilities, or 
less rigid attendance schedules, or adjust- 
ments on the same job may in many in- 
stances make it possible to retain the 
services of ' older workers. 

A much more difficult problem that con- 
fronts older workers is that of finding jobs 
during a period of unemployment. It is 
pointed out that “most wage-earners, 
whether because of discharge, selective or 
mass layoff, or business failure, become 
unemployed one or more times during their 
working life.’ When any of these occur, it 
is almost always more difficult for older 
workers to obtain jobs than it is for 
younger persons. If the unemployment is 
prolonged, “emotional balance” becomes 
impaired, skills become dulled and initial 
difficulties in finding jobs may snowball 
into... forced retirement from the job 
market.” 

It is suggested that “one of the reasons 
for arbitrary age limits is ignorance of the 
capabilities of older workers.” An employer 
may have had limited contacts with older 
workers, or his attitude may be coloured by 
unfortunate isolated experience. “These 
employers fail to understand that some 
older persons can perform the typical jobs 
of younger workers; that many older 
workers excel in jobs requiring long train- 
ing, experience, knowledge and skill; and 
that older persons, as a group, tend to have 
positive qualities of dependability, judgment 
and loyalty.” Again the practice of auto- 
matically rejecting older persons having 
minor physical or personality defects 
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deserves study and possible revision. Refer- 
ence is made to a study made by the 
United States Bureau of Labour Statistics 
which shows that “physically handicapped 
workers compare very favourably in respect 
of accident rates, absenteeism and output 
with non-handicapped workers in the same 
occupations.” (See also L.G., 1947, p. 126; 
and 1948, pp. 292, 491, 708, 1090.): 

It is declared that “from a long range 
viewpoint, our society can ill afford a 
mounting proportion of older persons among 
its consuming population unless they at the 
same time assume a more prominent role 
among its producers. It can ill afford 
arbitrary barriers which leave older persons 
with less than equal status in the labour 
market.” 


Following a reduction in 
the official United States 
cost-of-living index, a wage 
‘cut of 2 cents an hour was 
announced by the General 
Motors Corporation, effec- 
tive for March, April and 
May. 

The wage cut is in accordance with the 
agreement reached last year between the 
company and the United Automobile 
Workers of America (CIO) linking wages 
with the cost-of-living index under a 
formula which provides for quarterly wage 
adjustments in accordance with fluctuations 
in the cost-of-living index (L.G., July 1948, 
Dp. Ol). 

This wage change is the second since the 
GM wage formula was established last 
May. In September, 1948, the company’s 
hourly-rated workers received a 3-cent rise 
for the quarter. No adjustment was made 
last December because the index had not 
fluctuated sufficiently. The next possible 
change, in June, 1949, will be determined 
by the index for May 15. 

The present 2-cents-an-hour decrease will 
be more than offset on May 29 by a 3-cent 
rise which will come into effect under 
another feature of last year’s contract, 
providing for an annual 3-cent increase to 
improve the standard of living of workmen 
in accordance with estimated gains in pro- 
ductive efficiency. 

Simultaneously with the announcement of 
the wage cut, GM reduced prices on its 
passenger cars by $10 to $40 and on trucks 
by $100 to $150. 

A similar contract is in effect between 
General Motors of Canada and _ its 
employees at Oshawa and Windsor, repre- 
sented by the UAW (L.G., Sept., 1948, p. 
965). No wage changes have so far resulted 
from this agreement. 


Wage rates 
and prices 
reduced at 
U.S. General 
Motors 
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A recent report of the 


Growth in Bureau of Apprenticeship 
number of in the United States Depart- 
apprentices ment of Labour indicates 
in U.S.A. a substantial growth in 
apprenticeship. 


At the end of November 1948, regis- 
tered apprentices totalled over 229,000, as 
against about 84,000 in March, 1940. it 
is estimated, however, that the present 
number of actual working apprentices may 
be 20 per cent more than the figure given 
since many apprentices fail to register. 

The largest numbers of apprentices are 
being trained, in the order of their 
numerical importance, for employment as 
(1) workers in the building trades; (2) 
carpenters; (3) machinists; (4) plumbers; 
(5) electricians, and (6) printers. Cali- 
fornia and New York lead the states in the 
numbers of apprentices registered in indus- 
trial training programs; both have over 
30,000 such persons registered. 


An article by P. V. McLane, 


Economic Commercial Secretary for 
conditions Canada in New Zealand, 
in New appearing in the February 
Zealand 12 issue of Foreign Trade, 


indicates that full employ- 
ment still prevails in New Zealand. 

The article states that there were 21,485 
vacant positions on November 30, 1948, of 
which 11,348 jobs were for men and 10,137 
for women. “These figures comprised those 
known to the National Employment Ser- 
vice. Judging from the falling off in the 
labour force in the woollen industry and 
other basic industries, there would be posi- 
tions available for a much larger labour 
force than exists now. Establishment of 
new industries and the forty-hour week 
have accentuated the difficulty.” 

Comparing the 1936 Census with that of 
1945, the article notes that, “despite the 
employment of a considerable number of 
older persons and younger women continu- 
ing on or entering active employment, the 
proportion of persons not actively engaged 
increased from 56:79 per cent in 1936 to 
60:38 in 1945, due to the gradually rising 
number of people in the older-age groups 
and the greater number of births in the 
later war years.” 

Additional features occurring during the 
intercensal period are “the reduced male 
employment in primary production, com- 
pensated for in some measure by additional 
female labour; increased female participa- 
tion generally in industrial activities; diver- 
sion of labour from domestic and personal 
services to industrial pursuits; and finally, 


the marked increase in the public admin- 
istration and professional groups, which 
includes service personnel and administra- 
tive staffs in New Zealand.” 

Discussing industrial relations in New 
Zealand, the article states:— 

“In 1947, there were 133 industrial dis- 
putes involving 22,170 workers with a loss 
of 78,835 working days and some £123,326 
in wages. There was more unrest during 
‘1947 than in any of the previous ten years. 
For the nine months of 1948, there were 
78 disputes involving 21,260 workers with a 
loss of 91,884 working days and some 
£162,369 in wages. 

“Miners, dock workers, and members of 
the building and construction trades proved 
the most contentious. In the coal mining 
industry there were 30 disputes involving 
7,926 workers and losing 31,916 working days 
and £60,900 in wages. Dock workers had 
only seven disputes, but they involved 2,428 
workers, and lost 28,679 working days and 
£38,678 in wages. In the building and con- 
struction trade there were 11 disputes 
which involved 5,513 workers, who lost 
22,965 working days and £45,548 in wages. 

“In the last few years the leading cause 
of strikes has been due to unsatisfactory 
working conditions. Other causes have 
been distribution of work in coal mines and 
on wharves, conveyance to and from work, 
atmospheric conditions in coal mines, 
accommodation on ships, supply of food, 
methods of handling cargoes and so forth. 
There have been disputes with the object 
of raising wages and a number of strikes 
were called because the trade unions 
claimed dismissals of workers were on in- 
sufficient grounds. 

“With respect to wages and salaries of 
factory workers during the same period, 
males were paid an average of £254 annually 
in 1938-39, rising to £377 in 1945-46 and 
£384. in 1946-47. Females on the other 
hand, were paid £108 in 1938-39, £184 in 
1945-46 and £194 in 1946-47. These rates 
are somewhat higher at the present time. 

“The output in individual industries has, 
however, been affected by the shortage of 
staff. Some of the newer industries have 
been able to attract workers not only from 
the farms but from some of the basic 
industries, such as the woollen industry. 
Recently the New Zealand Retailers’ Asso- 
ciation approached the government with a 
request for a substantial importation of wool 
blankets. The retailers estimated that the 
increased demand for blankets was 250,000 
pairs a year. Before the war the local mills 
could supply about 200,000 pairs annually. 
Output is now down to 120,000 pairs.” 
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In the Parliament of India 


Action on February 28, the Prime 
against Minister, Pandit Nehru, 
Communists told a questioner that the 
in India total number of persons 


arrested in the previous ten 
days over a proposed railway strike was 
870 and explained the Government’s policy 
on the matter. To a supplementary ques- 
tion on whether the Government proposed 
to declare the Communist Party an unlaw- 
ful body, he replied that the Government 
were reluctant to declare any organization, 
as such, unlawful. For the present they 
proposed to deal not with the organization 
as such but with individuals. 

“The policy of the Government,” he 
explained, “has been not to interfere in 
any way with the functioning of trade 
unions and other labour organizations. The 
Government are of the opinion that the 
formation and legitimate functioning of 
trade unions should be encouraged so that 
labour may play its proper part in indus- 
try and in the promotion’ of its own 
interests. The Government have attempted 
to give the widest latitude to all peaceful 
propaganda of any policy or doctrine, even 
though they were opposed to that doctrine. 
The Government have therefore refrained 
from taking any action against the Com- 
munist Party of India as such in spite of 
the virulent propaganda and incitement to 
violence which the Communist Party mem- 
bers: have indulged in. Where violence has 
been actually attempted or encouraged the 
Government have taken action. Such 
action has been limited to individuals who 
were connected with this violence or incite- 
ment to violence.” 

Pandit Nehru added: “The Communist 
Party of India has in the past year 
adopted an attitude not only of open 
hostility to the Government, but one which 
can be described as bordering on open 
revolt. This policy has been given effect 
to intensively in certain limited areas in 
India and has resulted in violence including 
murders, arson and looting as well as acts 
of sabotage.... 

“For the past few months the Govern- 
ment have been greatly preoccupied with 
meeting a serious economic situation caus- 
ing distress to millions. It was implicit in 
our program that there should be a rapid 
movement of commodities throughout the 
country. 

“Towards the end of November the 
Working Committee of the All-India Rail- 
waymen’s Federation met in Nagpur and 
decided on taking a ballot among members 
affiliated to it. At this time we had addi- 
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tional confirmation of information which had 
been coming to us from time to time that 
Communist elements working in railway 
unions were not above exploiting the pro- 
posed strike for political purposes and 
in particular above using violence and 
sabotage to gain their ends. 

“Negotiations took place between the 
Transport Minister and Mr. Jai Prakash 
Narayan, President of the All-India Rail- 
waymen’s Federation, with a view to devis- 
ing means for averting the strike. It was 
clear to the Government that a strike on the 
railways, particularly at the present junc- 
ture, would be an unmitigated disaster to 
the country. Apart from the fact that the 
dislocation of transportation would nullify 
the steps that the Government had been 
taking to meet the serious economic situa- 
tion, a famine was developing in Gujerat 
and Cutch and a strike would be disastrous 
to millions of human beings and cattle in 
these areas. These discussions were con- 
ducted in a friendly atmosphere and certain 
arrangements were agreed to. As a result 
the Railwaymen’s Federation decided not to 
proceed with the strike.” 

Despite this decision certain Communist 
elements in the Federation proceeded with 
their strike program, Pandit Nahru con- 
tinued. Reliable reports continued to reach 
the Government that a widespread program 
of sabotage had been planned and that 
it was decided to enforce the strike by 
violence. Many such instances had already 
occurred. Recently, there were unfortunate 
clashes between students and others and 
police in Calcutta, during which hand 
grenades and bombs were used against the 
police and public property such as busses 
and tramcars. There was proof that the 
agencies which provided these weapons were 
using them for similar purposes for the 
railway strike. 

“The Communist Party of India has 
recently concentrated on the issue of a 
general strike on the railways, as well 
as other essential services of paramount 
importance to the community. It has 
looked, upon these strikes not from a trade 
union or economic point of view, but as a 
weapon to create a chaotic state in the 
country, and which it is thought would help 
the party to gain its other objectives. It 
is deliberately seeking to create famine con- 
ditions by paralyzing the railway system so 
that foodstuffs should not be transported, 
the object being to create a general back- 


ground of chaos, breakdown of administra- — 


tion and mass uprising. A large number of 
prominent Communist Party members have 
gone underground and the Government 
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have evidence to indicate that organized 
attempts are being made to conduct cam- 
paigns of sabotage. The permanent way 
was to be damaged, locomotives interfered 
with and general sabotage of vital instal- 
lations was aimed at.” He recalled the 
destruction of a Calcutta telephone exchange 
some time ago. 

Fortunately the great majority of rail- 
waymen and other workers declared them- 
selves opposed to a general strike and to 
such methods. ‘The Communist Party 
however appeared bent on flouting the 
opinion of this majority of workers and 
pursued a technique of terrorizing those 
disagreeing with it. While interfering with 
the freedom of action of others, it wanted 
full freedom for itself to carry on its own 
anti-social and disruptive activities. If any 
action was taken by the Government to 
check them, protests were raised on the 
ground of civil liberties being interfered 
with. As part of this technique, organiza- 
tions ostensibly for protecting civil liberties 
were started, their real object being to 
encourage anti-social activities. The Gov- 
ernment were anxious that civil liberties 
should be fully maintained. But it was 
not the Government’s conception of civil 
liberty to permit coercion and terrorism 
against the general community. It was the 
paramount duty of the Government to give 
security to the people and prevent their 
normal life from being interfered with by 
violence. 

“No Government and no social life would 
be possible if these methods were tolerated. 
Hence the Government have been com- 
pelled to take measures to meet this situa- 
tion. If any strike takes place on the 
railways, or elsewhere, they are determined 
to deal with it firmly. Such a strike has 
nothing to do with economic questions or 
normal activities of trade unions. The 
Government have already shown their 
earnest desire to meet all legitimate 
demands from their employees. They will 
always be prepared to consider any diffi- 
culties that their employees have to face, 
and to remove them as far as possible. 
They are determined to maintain the well- 
established rights of labour. But they can- 
not submit to threats of violence and 
incitement to active revolt from any 
quarter. 

“Tn furtherance of this policy, the Gov- 
ernment have arrested members of the 
Communist Party of India and taken such 
other precautionary measures as they deem 
necessary. They have asked provincial 
governments to do likewise to ensure that 
vital installations are protected.” 


VACATIONS WITH PAY 
IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 
OCTOBER 1947 


Almost every worker employed in manufacturing in Canada 
now receives an annual paid vacation. Six of the nine 
provinces require such vacations by law. The commonest 
form of vacation ts one week after a year of service. Two- 
thirds of the workers are also eligible for a second week’s 
holiday, usually after five years’ service. Vacations of 
three weeks are available to about 20 per cent of the workers 
in manufacturing, usually after 20 or 25 years’ service. 


This study was prepared in the Research A total of 4,339 establishments in the 
and Statistics Branch, Department _of various manufacturing industries were in- 
Labour, and is the first of three, dealing eluded in the survey of vacations and these 
with working conditions in the manufactur- establishments reported a total employment 
ing industries. The others will deal with of 576,477, exclusive of office staffs. The 
statutory holidays and hours of work. re ; ‘ 

coverage was nearly two-thirds of the total 

The information on vacations with pay number of persons employed in manufac- 


sie manufacturing industries contained ” turing, and is believed to be representative 
this article was compiled from replies to a : 
of manufacturing as a whole. 


general questionnaire on working conditions, 
sent to establishments across Canada as _ the following shows the manufacturing 
part of the Department’s annual wage industries in Canada which have been used 


survey covering the last pay period pre- with a breakdown by establishments and 
ceding October 1, 1947. wage-earners :— 


pee to eRe se wl LN ed os bs 
Number of 


Estab- W age- 

Industry lishments earners 

Petar al ext ete TOCUCes warmer aa car MOSSE 6m 5 OA A Mend ee co a Ya 63,389 
Cou OnAy armivaa Cho tian Pha Va cues Soe a5) 10.4 REG NL 35 20,025 

Be eo eM ay a is COLO a siovurl Paty sd oapiovon ds niats tac genes Meee, 94 14,079 
BSUS BL OST Y in Ebe ue 7. 1G oh, > sca tole Cian ge ERM Bere Ore” 167 20,614 
PavOMe ati anor Cloi Angee co hh. ashe, EN Cy 26 8,671 
AMC eae MedNet Aub ae 3) 4 json Wee eee mee eg nat Oe 375 25,328 
Men’s and Boys’ Suits and Overcoats.......4....0.50....000 64 8,360 

SC Od HUH NETS te Ie Sa de coe a rae se eye EI 61 4,684 
UNS Cah Ar Gd dhe he SNe care Sr 9 ra AM BESOIN bts 2 a ae 56 4,388 
Women’s and Misses’ Suits and. Coats......+.................... wipe 2,481 

LOTS OTIS, Sar 0 SP MIRE Dyce oa a er PR ar gms eo FEN ARE 123 5,415 

TR yeah rie lorena ho ede RU tore TNT 22a peepee tan iti fos 43 19,515 
Me A Le Era Mats ocr deci ts, a tinal sa 4 vee c witte eeeae ee 94 43,310 
PADOTR EP OOS ire te a yee ANS MJ ue ty da (1 See ctl yt Sa ri 6,272 
Lemire ana en Nish mig 9) ker ee, ot) Del eee me ee, 394 21,868 
Newspaper: Printing} (Daily ic. 4). cals. s. oo Seen hota eaie en Sir 76 6,664 
Pook pm Job Prinkineg (ie ive. Sue) ye cadlnat is yale 246 9,039 
UBC ADUINE GLC es a RI shar ale ive tl, ds eR ae ct fi7) 6,165 
Haicibergand lin enoduelsy. eigen uc ct) aN ima cay 643 52,243 
Savanah COUNSIS Dn de kala, a6 Mes ae. ie ay Lee ec es Mk ek, 214. DIM DAT 
Eimine Ms sSach Doors ete. . nce. ee ee 206 9,978 
NaC denen mentite) 07508 uc de foc; vn re Ey ee On wee 158 11,389 
Peng ers ander lywio leu noi on) wick ces Boh Wale EMERY sere eae 17, 4,172 
Dasketswmd/ Wooden. Boxeies..! fica tos Vasko Pad aun Gee cee 48 3,877 


1 Includes two establishments manufacturing synthetic rubber. 
2 Includes weekly newspapers. 
° Also includes engraving, stereotyping and electrotyping. 
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Number of 


Estab- Wage- 
Industry lishments earners 
Edible Plant Productsc)s vic s'sasieo% bse godess fe We Bie armors teria siape tee Sy 462 45,951 
Br re eee a Oath toa de hegre tg tos cae Fa to he node gee imrede, Phinie vars 35 3,628 
Breadsand Cake dices obo Mes gd cclele him tee os crip einai eae ieee Ys ge he 169 12,105 
Petes oh ee edible eae Rene HEMEL cate eevee 7s ofr neem Ae nar 29 4,143 
Conbeetionery? ce eka edo seater eines 2 ar eueimrniane Onn te SUR cart 46 6,354 
Canned Fruits and Vegetables.......ssssererecceccccecseeccccrs 183 19,721 
Pair PLOAUCts ec te ace aaa aS See ee meena eet eee eae s see ere 88 2,620 
Leather and Its Products.........ccccescecescccccccssssscecvcsaces 178 18,253 
Teather Tanning dix, deed seo neces te ones ae ere ase ret eels Se 39 4,439 
BoGtS BUG SOG. vs occ pis ives Wis aie ace losoe © vein oyere, eye ielala.s os es thes 8 Aut 134 13,814 
Edible Animal Products.......cesccccccccccsscccccsccecssccccsccees 443 39,386 
Maa PEGUCTS Fou c CNabe ec tue cena avis emiale 1 esate cite Poe atte’ e ae 76 19,339 
Dalry: Products (2505.0 ec decces veces ener esics cmeseyewies + ee 50 : 292 14,098 
Bish: Canning scsi: wae tes stewie Wale etal. ¢ She meena seg yet Sse e : 75 5,949 
Tron ANd ts Products! 2. vs wv cies cress boo sinm Rigo sloninde ole Rial pjerere eie9.e'> 21706 a 784 159,304 
Crude, Rolled and Forged Products. ........sseeercceerceereerees 29 24,775 
Foundry and Machine Shop Products......-+-seeeeeeeererrsseses 180 12,049 
Engines, Boilers, Tanks, etc. ......ssseeeeeeceeccsrerersececcees 46 5,712 
WACHIMCLY 440s Glas «2 Os ere ee esieie em akc olnraocapriaie mimeo arses ¥ ton tt a 178 20,928 
Aaperattwand Parte. wo sa ec celeste wicce alee ce armas Sminepet afer S* cies 11 5,234 
Steelibip bailing ici sails es bhai le Be alinlele eo: arerm ay nigga nis a Svajaiiete sain oi 40 18,887 
ote UWE WCC) 5, las’ ccd once sig eccew ek apatite ara carays tinl ayemrae Se} pmeine eres 1. 21,607 
Motor Vehicle Parts and Accessories. ......+e eee ceeceee ees reseres 66 14,009 
Heating and Cooking Apparatus........ceeeeeeeeeeeserseceerers 50 7,914 
Agricultural Machinery .......+..seeesssevercesceercerersesces 27 12,988 
Railway Rolling Stock i. .)is 0. oo aise sew ss oie wane seid eee se nici eee ‘s 4,531 
Machine LeGOlS hy cig Wesle sidis bibein bo eietinln ibis my ere sini uleparaen ecpam aih) 97 Fm ene SSS 56 3,536 
Sheet Metal Products.....c.seececseeseeees Bip arnt. Gitta st ates wants 82 7,134 
Tobacco: PLOdUCES sac airs icdia w Lclaule clvews abivipiiere ne) slate e min «|e Sls ls Ai gale ie ieisie vat 4,971 
Beverawes 0 Oclss die sw ad ale, dls, 6 ins mayedesd aed gieva ave » he Sinmun eh Cassee chat Gt aie 54 7,652 
Electric Current Production and Distribution..........eeeeeeeeeeeees 179 22,826 
Electrical Products .......ceccsccereccterecceccccsencssscnceseceses 160 40,199 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies........ecseeeeeeeeeeseeeeeers 124 33,110 
Radio Sets and Parts. .......-crvsswcwccssseccccecvereesssessces oz 5,329 
Batteries (sch cpa a eis + 40-0hie 6a © eS mS pip teins nie's Sala plheisin aisle [ete 6\s)0/tit «> 14 1,760 
Chemical Products: 
(Acids, Alkalis and Salts)......-.sceseeceeeeereeecececceeencnees 21 3,390 


Provincial Legislation on 
Vacations with Pay 


Paid vacations for factory workers have 
been provided by statute or by statutory 
authority in recent years in all the provinces 
except the Maritimes.* 

In British Columbia, Manitoba, Ontario, 
and Saskatchewan, there are separate 
statutes providing for these holidays; in 
Alberta, holidays are provided by Orders 





*See Provincial Labour Standards Concerning 
Child Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work, Minimum 
Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and Workmen’s Com- 
pensation, issued by the Legislation Branch of the 
Department of Labour. 
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under the Labour Act, 1947, and in Quebec, 
by an Order under the Minimum Wage 
Act which, with the Collective Agreement 
Act, was amended in 1946 to permit such 
Orders. 

In all these provinces, a worker is entitled 
to the holiday and pay shown in the table 
below after a year of employment. In 
Quebec, a worker is entitled to a half-day 
for each calendar month of employment if 
he has worked less than a year and in 
Saskatchewan, to one day for each month. 
In all these provinces provision is made 
for payment for holidays earned but not 
taken by workers who terminate their 
employment. 


PROVINCIAL LEGISLATION ON VACATIONS WITH PAY 


SSSssasasSa9apaspao909D9DnDmwmwOmnmwpuvo'w'vwO9WMOOOOOOO——— 









































Province rains Pay 

RO DOGl ot. Pre st He ee es Be One week Regular weekly pay, if on time basis; otherwise 2 
per cent of annual earnings 

SCALE, fhe, Pee eye eras on One week 2 per cent of annual earnings 

IM AICO EN A ce hacks thd, One week Regular Pay 

Saskatchewan....:...........; Two weeks |1/26 of annual earnings 

PADOUEA Ss rego ad eke eon tie One week * |Regular Pay 

British Columbia............. One week Regular Pay 


a ep eg Ee A 


* Two weeks after 2 years’ employment. 


TABLE I.—VACATIONS WITH PAY IN THE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
IN CANADA, 1947 


(Expressed in percentages of total establishments and workers covered in survey) 


Nors.—5-7 per cent of the establishments, employing 2-0 per cent of the workers, either gave no 
information on this subject or reported giving no paid vacations. 





‘ One Week Two Weeks Three Weeks 
Length of Service Required Estab- | Workers | Estab- | Workers | Estab- | Workers 
lishments lishments lishments 
% % % % % % 
Initial Vacation 
One*Y ear or Less eben 82-4 90-2 11-4 7°4 4 1 
Moro than One Year. 2. ..665 oo y.. 2 2 | 1 Te ont Od (nner tet 
PU OUAIRa ey Po Ae em. eres de et 82-6 90-4 11 5 7:5 me 1 
Maximum Vacation 
One Wear or bess: + 2 ck ool 45-7 28-7 13-8 7-5 4 3 
18 Months to Four Years............ 1 2 8-0 5-0 +1 -1 
BAVGLVOSTO: Puhiarie bint ern Misty. 5 by 0 bes eda 17-4 33°6 2 °6 
IM CORMILGOOHY GATOS Rte eee ae EU ee 2-6 3-1 1-0 1-1 
AWOULY V1 DALat <a ene ee. IMI cae lo ee +2 -4 1-9(1) 5-4(1) 
Tenia Bve De Se eC Oke Te Ne Pc na Se 3 3 2-6(2) 11-7(2) 


em ere eS ee 


(1) 14 per cent of these establishments and 33 per cent of the workers came under a 21-year service 
requirement. 


(2) 5 per cent of these establishments and 3 per cent of the workers came under a 30-year service 
requirement. 
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Results of Survey 


The survey shows that at least 98 per 
cent of the workers in manufacturing receive 
annual paid vacations. There is, however, 
considerable variation in the kind of vaca- 
tion given, and in the length of service 
required for the worker to qualify for paid 
vacations of different lengths (Table 1). 


No Vacation.—Six per cent of the estab- 
lishments, accounting for two per cent of 
the workers, either gave no information or 
reported giving no vacations, in which cases 
the industries were usually of a seasonal 
nature, such as Fruit and Vegetable Canning 
or in Planing and Sawmills where casual 
_ labour is often employed. 





Initial Vacation.—An initial vacation of 
one week was reported by 3,067 establish- 
ments, after a service of one year and in 
the case of 509 additional establishments, 
after a shorter period of service, these two 
groups including 90 per cent of the workers. 
Twelve per cent of the establishments, 
employing eight per cent of the workers, 
provided an initial vacation of two weeks, 
usually after one year of service. In the 
Maritime Provinces, where there are no 
legislative requirements with respect to 
annual paid vacations, two-thirds of the 
workers were in the 113 establishments 
reporting a paid vacation of one week after 
a year of service; one-quarter of the workers 
in this same area were in the 23 establish- 
ments reporting an extra week after five 
years of service. 





Maximum Vacation.—Nearly 30 per cent 
of the total number of workers were in 
establishments in which the vacation did not 
exceed one week, regardless of the length 
of service. 

About 50 per cent of the workers were in 
establishments which provided a maximum 
vacation of two weeks after a service 
ranging up to 25 years, but mainly after 
five years. It should be pointed out that 
of the 270 establishments providing a 
maximum vacation of three weeks, 202 
employing 94,000 workers reported an initial 
vacation of one week along with an inter- 
mediate provision for two weeks, after a 
length of service ranging from nine months 
to ten years; the distribution of these 
establishments, by province, is as follows:— 





Number of 
Establish- 

Province ments Workers 
Maritime Provinces .... 5 5,298 
QilebeCoceskuhiga eae ate 39 21,543 
Ontario aeons 114 56,397 
MER ViEO DQ Me es ora cets et tbatens 9 4,668 
Saskatchewan .........- | 1,117 
ATO CTGO: vase Rati eke ee 16 3,687 
British Columbia ...... 12 alo 
CaniGhia el, . Ssievhearie peice 202 94,025 





Of these 202 establishments, 131 employing 
72,965 workers reported allowing two weeks 
after five years of service and 58 others 
employing 19,005 employees had a service 
requirement ranging from one to three 
years. 


a 


VACATIONS WITH PAY IN MANUFACTURING 


Almost all wage earners in manufacturing 
are eligible for an initial annual 
vacation of at least one week.... 


Percent 
{ 


INITIAL VACATION 


‘and many are eligible for vacations of 
two or three weeks after periods of 
service of varying length.... 


Percent 
0 
Total 


MAXIMUM VACATION 


3 Weeks 


ESTABLISHMENTS WAGE EARNERS 





ESTABLISHMENTS WAGE EARNERS 


Of the establishments reporting a maxi- 
mum vacation of three weeks, 60 per cent 
of the workers were in the 110 establish- 
ments granting it only after 25 years of 
service. 


Provinces (Table 2)—In all provinces 
except Saskatchewan, the great majority of 
both workers and establishments under 
initial vacations were in the category of one 
week after one year; in Saskatchewan, most 
of the establishments provided for two 
weeks after one year. 

The largest group of establishments in 
the Maritime Provinces, Ontario and British 
Columbia reported a maximum vacation of 
one week after one year, although in each 
of these areas the largest group of 
employees were in establishments reporting 
a maximum vacation of two weeks after 
five years. In Quebec, the main maximum 
provision both from the standpoint of 
establishments and workers was one week 
after one year; similarly, in Saskatchewan 
the maximum was two weeks after one year 
and in Alberta, two weeks after two years. 


Industrial Groups (Tables 3 to 6)— 
Considerable variation was found in the 
vacation arrangements in effect in the 
various manufacturing industries. The most 
common initial vacation reported by estab- 
lishments, covering the greatest number of 


workers in all industries, other than in 
Electric Current Production and Distribu- 
tion, was one week after one year. In the 
latter industry, 60 per cent of the workers 
were in the 65 establishments providing two 
weeks’ initial vacation after one year of 
service. 

In each of six of the main industrial 
groups more than 50 per cent of the estab- 
lishments did not provide for more than 
one week, regardless of the length of 
service, although this category included only 
40 per cent of the workers in these six 
industries. 

More than 50 per cent of the total 
workers received a maximum vacation of 
two weeks after a service period ranging 
up to 25 years, and mainly after five years. 
In the case of seven of the industries shown, 
a maximum vacation of two weeks was paid 
to more than one-half the workers in each 
industry and to 64 per cent of the total 
number of workers in these industries as 
a whole. In Tobacco Products, Electric 
Current Production and Distribution, and in 
Electrical Products the majority of the 
workers were in establishments giving a 
maximum of three weeks, in most cases 
after 25 years; 48 of these establishments 
employing 30,283 workers also had inter- 
mediate provisions for a two-week vacation. 


TABLE 2.-LENGTH OF PAID VACATIONS GIVEN IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
IN CANADA, BY AREA, 1947 


Norre.—Of the 4,339 establishments used in this survey, 245 employing 11,477 workers either gave no information 


on this subject or reported giving no paid vacations. 





Initial Vacation 





Province or Area 











Maximum Vacation 








One Week Two Weeks One Week Two Weeks Three Weeks 
Estab- Estab- Estab- Estab- Estab- 
lish- | Work- | lish- | Work- | lish- | Work- | lish- | Work- | lish- | Work- 
ments ers ments ers ments ers ments ers ments ers 
Maritime Provinces.......... 131] 23,415 47| 3,376 84 8,185 85} 12,416 9 6, 190 
CRITE) a Terence eae Se Nan ei nee a AEE 962] 168,814 ZN fay ta8} 670} 79,374 296] 72,110 43] 22,683 
OnGarioy se mow tea renee ae 1,745} 260, 769 157) 23,015 911} 58,184 851} 156,680 140} 68,920 
Manitobarrseccs sot aot 153} 14,117 26} 2,269 80} 4,380 84 7,198 14] 4,774 
Saskatchewane ec. ss eee 23 1,504 113 4,001 7 151 108} 3,161 21 2,193 
ATID CT UDN Vin io poh aneees wae 152 9,004 45 15357 13 388 160 6, 102 25} 3,905 
British'Columbia os oe a. ek 419} 43,468 74| 4,538 224] 16,037 251) 30,242 18 1,727 
CAN ADASS40 2 depts St 3,585} 521,091) (4)509/ (4)43,909 1,989) 166,699 1,835} 287,909 270] 110,392 
(4) Includes 10 establishemnts, employing 629 workers, reporting an initial vacation of three weeks. 
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TABLE 3.—PROVISIONS FOR INITIAL VACATIONS WITH PAY IN 


ee oooT—[—[s 





Vaoxionana Service | PEM | cing | Rubber PUR, | Boom | Putin | Camber | Bi 
Requirement Products Products Products Boxes lishing | Products | Products 
One Week— 

No specified service......... 9 Al 1 1 4 21 13 13 
One to five months.......... 20 10 Ant] Bg Nee olde cttua ae ae 1 5 4 
Sixsmonthssccwe nsec seeries 18 32 2 1 5) 33 17 21 
Seven to ten months. see sells eee ace 2 5 oy Da lege ee dl sone cana PR NARS, oO 1 4 
One yeare sends pose ae 254 227 aye 83 64 255 482 331 
Oiverone Veates ch. cess ace LUNAR a Nene eal aah ese meats 1 Wel Ral esta pe 2 Dl Bite Scans 
ANoy ez) ly opt varia d A ae 302 312 42 86 73 312 519 373 

Two weeks— ; 
No specified service (1)...... 12 Lich Nag paAbae spr al Wane SMA) Benen, Rice ag 6 3 1 
Onesto Cen monvhss cain sete tls steers ele Laas elcietarete VE ean abies Ae 1 1 3 
Ono VOat lees hee roel are eeer 21 1 4 3 65 18 55 
@vewone Vearaue eet eeaeaie als cert roseiets Pye eter te af aaa eet acta same ee Del Sach bg Pe ee a Ne stare 
1 WYoy fo Weta yeh yell, WANS, eae I ras 4 12 28 1 5 S 74 22 59 
(erandeLovalimeccecncess 314 340 43 91 76 386 541 432 


(1) Includes ten establishments reporting an initial vacation of three wecks. 


TABLE 4.-PROVISIONS FOR MAXIMUM VACATIONS WITH PAY IN 










Pul Printing | Lumber | Edible 
Clothing | Rubber | and its Paper | and pub-| and its | Plant 
Products | Products| Boxes lishing | Products | Products 


Primary 
Textile 
Products 


Vacation and Service 
Requirement 


eee | en | ES | ER |S | | | 





One Week— 
No specified service......... 
One to five months.......... 
SIMMIMONENS eee Ae iets aches sins 
Sevenito tenimontussccewsecuiacee anes 
One, eats en occeconceee wee 


Two weeks 
No specified service.........[scsseeceee 
One to five months.......... 
Sixsmonthsiesccccecnes esse 


Onery earn sc deoees orate 
LWOAV CALS on ise Xe mas seid Seite 
Thresivears ())no ware aaaee 
HDVGAVCALS eae Nels eects ets 
Six to mine VEAaTs..). <tc co.0 seslaficiose'c ste 5 
PRON VCATS(Z)e ecto cerae is areverats 
Fifteen years, (*)....92....+:- 
Went ysV Carsten ncssdes “fics ce 
Twenty-five years........... 


ne ear EY ge a iercnhe's nihiale < myere'e de ol | Sanco a aah eke fame hterain aca. Ryall elas 
Three years to six years : 
TON VALS Ho matie eile lan eeetats ESE NEN eae oe Hen nae ead ee Lets EA Blas oireee 
HIELCONSVeATS rane rrae: 
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Grand totali.es er. cnee: 314 


(1) Includes twelve establishments requiring four years service. 
(2) Includes one establishment requiring 11 years service. 

(3) Includes one establishment requiring 14 years service. 

(4) Includes two establishments requiring 18 months service. 
(5) Includes one establishment requiring 35 years service. 
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TABLE 5.—PROVISIONS FOR INITIAL VACATIONS WITH PAY IN 


Deen Tn 

















Primary Pulp Printing | Lumber | Edible 
Vacation and Service Textile | Clothing | Rubber | and its Paper | and pub- | and its Plant 
Requirement Products Products | Products| Boxes lishing | Products | Products 
One week 
No specified service......... 1,176 2,871 Pe 18 241 545 912 1,028 
One to five months.......... 3,705 436 S062 [teu heere ch ere tev 57 351 663 
Siemon thst ore ee a aeje 1 sme 1,940 2,973 56 119 225 3,110 1,136 1,477 
Seven TOMmen IMONtNS..facen wel seen ee 54 SOD mall een arene eel RTE Slcten|is ecto ete ete 268 660 
One VeaTreemeds cece ccmeceier 52,969 15,599 18,110 41,379 5,506 13,413 43,818 37,367 
OVer ONG VAT x. ose. j caesar 1 YOR Weeder alg ae | render AO aes deme ene: as 66 1 Oyea lisse ees 
Ota ene horicce aioe 59, 933 21,933 19,507 41,556 5,972 17,191 46,495 41,195 
Two weeks 
No specified service (1)...... 3, 164 AGD ail wee oreo | heer Seen ce rareetnctee 814 115 14 
@netoenwMontaAs.ya. ae meee ee ewe 20 he eee ace OE | ee PE ae 22 34 723 
(Oia eee AAS ciscemauemonal leocioemetc 1,299 8 1,639 162 3,448 731 2,401 
Ovenone Vieibee neers eee ea PU se RAN SAN Secon | Bie ce rane Be Ne BO Mee ys aia eS er ee cap meter 
TOGA ein ee eee icmuer ee 3,164 1,825 8 1,666 162 4,336 880 3,138 
Granditotal ince. sien oe 63,097 23, 758 19,515 43,222 6,134 dh | tavell 47,375 44 , 333 


SA Do Pn PP a i REV SUP LSS ES BSCS SAS Ne ee es 


(1) Includes 629 workers receiving an initial vacation of three weeks. 


TABLE 6.—PROVISIONS FOR MAXIMUM VACATIONS WITH PAY IN 
















Printing | Lumber | Edible 


Primary aver 
Pp and pub- | and its Plant 


Pulp 
Textile Rubber 


Vacation and Service J 
} and its 


Clothing 












Requirement Products Products Products Boxes lishing | Products | Products 
One week 
No specified service......... 134 DESD Tima eases cies 18 120 512 802 585 
One to five months.......... 137 DAT OMG ae cen cae Fee reeset etre ota eee Geena 57 319 53 
Sixontonths: wantemece cesar 931 1,256 56 119 104 311 445 562 
Seven LO cenimmonbussekereeeles eee FAA Rtas cteneaetas | Gecmemt euryeptcn || ne er mead eetians fetch teen acters 268 660 
One veary sie cee a erasees 26,770 11, 440 755 1,523 1,786 8, 289 24,437 15,997 
Ohige@uonisc ke aOR See baal PAM eno obese noe Uocallougcdemada lepacusanatl|baondacs ce ay, hela eet ian ca A Ie 
MO tale eo eals a aod cic ete eas 28,972 15,818 811 1,660 2,010 9, 203 26,271 17,857 
Two weeks 
No specified service.........].......... AGQE Warez ate cre ccee lteseteteeregectreae|| Paeararsieter sia ore 814 115 14 
One to five months.......... DEAT MATS Sete | cra nttrege DME Ryn ae call eacyet sys ates lievaleeees tees ees 715 
Six’montlisiiescr acess 63 PS Otel c pst ayant cks:| Sectakeccort oie exci trreestote 22 34 8 
Seven GO) Cem MOM LS See eye els ectcte eee otelllcv accu elites tet avete even soien=t | lov avencr eneret noel fel op Miabiny atealatot tous euonaetat=.61)|(oneieuenetetata etal te ohecauelslerjehe 
NEY CAL + eilitiaeien file eons Mok 1,030 2,883 8 878 233 5, 235 1, 256 3,681 
MU WORY CATS spe i\iesise ss slacken 1, 736 LES TOS oes coalisee eet 64 677 1,239 2,260 
Three years () eeree: hese hoe ae 623 51 Dao we Aaceen ee 123 318 201 2,467 
Five years.........-+2ss200+- 22,021 973 15, 634 39, 856 2,367 150 17,205 10, 163 
Six LO NINCH CALS a cine. cle ss [iets ee reer ewe 60 De SN) eA Oh bye cm eee be Kea ce rece [ati acoA eda ere: Screws Nanener 
EPENVeaTs Me): depres eines Bee 1,911 722 L128 eulteccsneeriee 1,240 420 68 1,979 
Hiftecnnyears( ease eee bs ap oy lek aes caper | (ie ane Bote [breed cok oF 52 be Nod |e pes et eeu Han trae ae 
HL WENGY: ViGATS:ocneeile cso oeels Sodiemilineran cewiees TO eu eae ea lcs earns 136 DPE arctan ere 
Twenty-five years........... 858 BAB ell ieicin cet een tall ee eee lia mare 186 19S leer ure 
ROCA E sauna re Seren ott lene 31,221 7,402 18,330 40, 801 4,079 10,111 20,593 3 PAW fi 
Three weeks 
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(Oli Aecidl CO Ramah sibion SHAG aol teen padl ls ceeded 6) Gosbodac diiioseeoaas||b sb dbcoud dllppacdincop. li lag Ph ie et ks San 
» Three years to six years...... Digan ee eee (es eca aie cosets reall eusucte aveNOIe elle tine eee esaste ae eaetiecat erode) [Polo nscaratalace taser [aaa totenaotels 
AME NAIZSe ely SA ae Uecicig HaG ono 6 (eapoconc 0] Semmes o6 olNbomdoociil dodan.cancd (bs aouets¢ VOTO eer ae tel eae eee 
RITECONAVCATS.. scien cle eee tee BO ch vate es CARR 2a Lie oa gente cup onalt Stee search Pe eit Ped hela etcn stoi Tot eed (svete Coeyahiares 93 
SE AVIETUUY. ViGULS sae retin vier oe eles eonerars or oretel | fecominiov ar sensi BYE: well IMs tee Getises ob ci SL lga lset eee: 2,181 
FANCONI AUG IGSHa gases ooo (bon Sone noo |bausdsd as ollausbosdcod|\o0 podbosal ado 6000 anon esa ab S| |\asomo eG oll: CoH aes 
Twenty-five VOCALS on Sete cones HE V Aa Wiest Bn oe 761 45 1,795 231 2,922 
Thirty, Vearsy(®) cee sae 1,079 BOGS ed easttal Mie senepskt caer rere ausiotcueas eral ete enonetetexe ome 69 43 
OLA canter lactose 2,904 538 374 761 45 Deals 511 5,189 
Grand total... .0..0.... 63,097 23, 758 19,515 43,222 6,134 217527 47,375 44,333 


(1) Includes 1,093 workers under a four-year service requirement. ~ 
(2) Includes 58 workers under an 11-year service requirement. 

(3) Includes 159 workers under a 14-year service requirement. 

(4) Includes 211 workers under an 18-month service requirement. 
(°) Includes 121 workers under a 35-year service requirement. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
ORGANIZATION 


Second Session of Textiles Committee, 
Geneva, October 27-November 5, 1948 


Improved conditions were proposed by the ILO Textiles 


Committee in regard to the remuneration, safety, 
and welfare of textile workers. 


health 
Training, recruitment, 


immigration, and industrial relations were among the other 


matters discussed. 


The second session of the ILO Textiles 
Committee was held at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, from October 27 to November 5, 1948. 

The plan of representation on the 
Committee conforms to the tripartite 
character of the ILO. Each country par- 
ticipating in the work of the Committee is 
entitled to nominate two delegates each 
to represent Government, employers and 
workers. 

The following twenty countries were rep- 
resented at the second session: Argentina, 
Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, China, 
Denmark, Egypt, France, India, Italy, 
Mexico, Norway, Netherlands, Peru, Poland, 
Sweden, Switzerland, United Kingdom and 
United States. All countries except Brazil 
appointed tripartite delegations; Brazil was 
represented by Government delegates only. 
The workers’ delegates from Poland were 
unable to attend this meeting, but otherwise, 
attendance was fairly complete. Altogether, 
the 20 countries were represented by 101 
delegates, 23 advisers and 3 substitutes, a 
total of 127. The International Federation 
of Textile Workers’ Associations was rep- 
resented by two observers. 


Canada’s delegation was as follows:— 


Government Delegates 


Mr. G. E. Nixon, M.P. (Algoma West), 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario; Mr. V. C. 
Phelan, Director of Information, Depart- 
ment of Labour, Ottawa, Ontario. 


Employers’ Delegates 

Mr. Harold G. Smith, President of 
Mohawk Mills Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario; 
Mr. J. T. Irwin, Industrial Relations 
Adviser, Primary Textiles Institute, Toronto, 
Ontario. 


Workers’ Delegates 


Mr. John Robinson, Director, Greater 
Hamilton Joint Board of the Textile 
Workers’ Union of America (CCL), Hamil- 
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ton, Ontario; Mr. Gaston Ledoux, President, 
National and Catholic Textile Federation 
(CCCL), Granby, Quebec. 

The Governing Body had appointed Miss 
G. J. Stemberg, from the Government of the 
Netherlands, as general chairman of the 
sessions of the Committee. The Committee 
elected two Vice-Chairmen: Mr. H. F. 
Farrar (United Kingdom) for the Employers’ 
Group, and Mr. Alphonse Segier (Belgium) 
for the Workers’ Group. The Secretary- 
General of the Textiles Committee was Mr. 
Jef Rens, Assistant Director of the ILO. 


Agenda 


The agenda for the second session of the 
Committee as determined by the Governing 
Body of the ILO, was as follows:— 


1. General Report, dealing particularly 

with 

(a) the action taken in the various coun- 
tries in the light of the decisions of the 
first meeting; 

(b) the steps taken by the Office to 
follow up the studies and inquiries 
proposed by the Committee; and 

(c) recent events and developments in the 
industry. 


2. Employment problems, with special 
reference to recruitment and training. 


3. Industrial relations. 

For each of these items a report had 
been prepared in advance by the Inter- 
national Labour Office. 


Procedure 


At the opening of the session, plenary 
meetings were held for the purpose of 
determining procedure and to give oppor- 
tunity for general discussion of the business 
before the meeting. After the conclusion of 
the general discussion, subcommittees were 
convened to deal with items 2 and 3 of 
the agenda, and worked through to a 
conclusion of their deliberations. Then, 


further plenary meetings were held for the 
consideration of the subcommittees’ reports. 
Arising out of the work of the subcom- 
mittees, the Textiles Committee adopted a 
series of resolutions. 


The Chairman and Reporter of the 
Subcommittee on Industrial Relations was 
Mr. V. C. Phelan, one of the Canadian 
Government representatives on the Com- 
mittee. Another Canadian was also an 
officer of this Subcommittee, Mr. J. T. 
Irwin being elected as Employers’ Vice- 
Chairman. 


Employment 


The Committee had before it an extended 
draft (of over 30 paragraphs) on the subject 
of vocational training, submitted by the 
International Labour Office. The subcom- 
mittee on Employment considered the draft 
text in detail, and while many amendments 
were adopted, in general the text was found 
acceptable; subsequently it was adopted by 
the full Committee in plenary session, on 
recommendation of the Subcommittee. 


The text covers the following phases of 
vocational training in the textile industry: 
technical education, apprenticeship, training 
of semi-skilled workers, training of adult 
workers, teaching problems, and interna- 
tional co-operation. The Office’ text 
adapted to the special requirements of the 
textile industry the principles set forth in 
earlier instruments adopted by the ILO 
General Conference in 1939, dealing with 
vocational training in industry generally. 


The intention of the text, which took 
the final form of a resolution from the 
Textiles Committee, is to suggest ways and 
means of improving employee efficiency and 
increasing production; of improving the 
relations of the individual employee with 
his employment; and, generally, of pro- 
ducing conditions under which the employee 
might have more reason to feel settled in 
his employment and more content with the 
conditions under which he is engaged. 


The resolution urges that vocational 
training should be organized in the textile 
industry in a systematic and adequate 
manner. Technical schools in each country 
should have facilities adapted to the train- 
ing of operatives, supervisors, and tech- 
nicians, and management personnel. 


Apprenticeship training, the resolution 
states, should include practical, theoretical 
and general instruction. The resolution 
further advocates the establishment of 
analogous rules for all branches of the 
industry and for all occupations concerning: 
establishment of the apprenticeship con- 


tract; duration of apprenticeship; super- 
vision of apprenticeship; organization of 
examinations at the end of apprenticeship 
and the issue of certificates of skill; and 
remuneration of apprentices. 

For semi-skilled workers, training should 
be given before entering productive employ- 
ment in the case of school leavers, and 
during employment in the case of other 
workers. Training should also be given to 
adult workers entering the industry for 
the first time, at schools or within the 
undertakings. 

Instructors in vocational training centres 
and workers responsible for the guidance of 
apprentices should receive previous training 
for teaching. With this in view special 
centres or courses should be organized for 
the teaching staff. Training methods 
should receive systematic study with a view 
to adapting them to modern teaching 
methods and a new technique in industry. 
This study should be based on a previous 
job analysis of textile occupations. Modern 
instruction materials such as films should 
be developed as much as possible. 

The resolution concludes with suggested 
measures for international co-operation, 
which it is proposed should be co-ordinated 
through the agency of the International 
Labour Office. These measures include the 
regular exchange of information on training 
programs and methods, exchanges or loans 
of technicians and instructors, organization 
in certain countries of training courses for 
technicians and instructors from countries 
where vocational training is less developed, 
and the international exchange of apie 
tices and other trainees. 

The Committee adopted, also on he 
recommendation of the Subcommittee on 
Employment, a resolution concerning the 
recruitment of manpower in the textile 
industry, based on an ILO text. To 
encourage satisfactory numbers of workers 
to enter the industry, the resolution sug- 
gests the setting up of certain principles in 
relation to working conditions, covering 
wages and other matters; the development 
of social services in the interests of the 
workers; full utilization of available 
resources, specifically through vocational 
guidance of juveniles, the recruitment of 
women workers and recruitment of foreign 
workers from abroad where necessary; and 
the use of public employment services. 

The section of the resolution dealing with 
improvement of conditions in the textile 
industry is as follows:— 


A. Methods of Remuneration 


Textile workers should be assured of 
conditions of remuneration not less favour- 
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able than those of workers in other indus- 
tries in general for work requiring similar 
skill and effort. 

With this in view appropriate measures 
should be taken, such as:— 

(a) raising wage levels in the textile 
industry when these are lower than the 
general wage level; 

(b) aligning of women’s wages based on 
the principles adopted on this subject by 
the 3lst Session of the International 
Labour Conference; 

(c) applying a wage-for-age scale for 
juveniles on condition that it is not 
contrary to the principle of equal pay for 
work of equal value. 


B. Working Conditions 


The risks of industrial diseases and the 
causes of danger to health and safety, 
such as dust, noise and fatigue should be 
eliminated. 

General conditions of hygiene and 
welfare of workers should be improved by 
measures such as provision of sanitary 
installations, cloak rooms and rest rooms, 


. 


re-spacing of machinery, internal renova- 
tion of work rooms and improved condi- 
tions of lighting and ventilation. 


With this in view special committees 
should be set up within undertakings or 
within the industry concerned, upon which 
the workers should be represented, ‘to 
promote welfare of workers and to admin- 
ister the welfare funds. 


C. Development of Social Services 


Social services should_ be set up and 
developed whenever possible and desirable 
for use of the personnel, such as creches 


and day nurseries, canteens, dining rooms 


or other facilities for workers’ meals, trans- 
port services, housing. 


The immigration of foreign workers, in 
the Committee’s view, should be organized 
by means of bilateral agreements, in the 
elaboration and application of which Gov- 
ernments should have the benefit of the 
views of the workers’ and employers’ 
organizations of their countries. The reso- 
lution calls for the guarantee to foreign 
workers of equality of treatment with 
national workers. In particular this should 
apply to wages and employment conditions, 
the application of social security legisla- 
tion, and the right to join trade unions. 

On the recommendation of the subcom- 
mittee, the main Committee also adopted 
a resolution looking to the improvement of 
welfare facilities for textile workers, in 
relation to such matters as factory canteens; 
mess rooms, standards of construction ; 
accommodation and furniture; day nur- 
series; and seating accommodation. 


— Industrial Relations 


The Committee, on the recommendation 
of the Subcommittee on Industrial Rela- 
tions, voted to endorse the following :— 


The Committee notes the adoption by 
the Conference at its 3lst Session of an 
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International Convention on Freedom of 
Association and the Protection of the 
Right to Organize and expresses the hope 
that all States Members will proceed to a 
speedy ratification of the said Convention. 


This Subcommittee had held several 
meetings, but with fairly inconclusive 
results. The Employers’ Group took the 
position that as the general subject of 
industrial relations had been dealt with at 
the San Francisco Conference, and as some 
further phases of the question would be 
before the General Conference in 1949, a 
large part of the field was disposed of at 
San Francisco, and therefore, closed, while 
the remainder would be dealt with at the 
1949 Conference and should not be antici- 
pated by the meeting of the Textiles 
Committee. 

The Workers’ Group sharply disagreed 
with the employers on their contentions, 
arguing that a resolution submitted by 
themselves, outlining methods of meeting 
industrial relations problems of the textile 
industry, should be proceeded with without 
going into other ILO decisions on the 
general aspects of the case. 

Repeated efforts on the part of the 
Chairman and other Government members 
on the subcommittee having failed to con- 
ciliate the difference between employers and 
workers, the resolution quoted above 
proved to be the only area in which agree- 
ment could be reached. 

The Subcommittee Chairman (Mr. V. C. 
Phelan) having been pressed for a ruling 
on the limitations, if any, placed on the 
work of the Subcommittee by the Governing 
Body in regard to industrial relations, ruled 
that in his opinion the Governing Body had 
left it within the competence of the Com- 
mittee to suggest and recommend on 
general matters of industrial relations, in 
their application or pertinence to the textile 
industry, and also on any problem of 
industrial relations peculiar to, or inherent 
in, the textile industry. 

At the Plenary Session various speakers 
agreed that the Governing Body should be 
asked to rule on whether an industrial 
committee may proceed to deal with a 
matter already treated with (in a more 
general way) at an ILO Conference, or 
about to be dealt with at such a Con- 
ference. It was felt that a ruling from 
the Governing Body would obviate any 
future difficulty such as the Subcommittee 
on Industrial Relations had found con- 
fronting it.* 





* At a subsequent meeting in December, the 
Governing Body adopted a statement elarify- 
ing the functions of industrial committees 
(L.G., Feb., 1949, p. 158). 


There did not appear to be placed before 
the Subcommittee on Industrial Relations 
any evidence of any peculiarity of indus- 
trial relations in the textile industry con- 
trasted with industry in general, nor any 
evidence of any abnormal industrial rela- 
tions problem existing at the moment. 
Therefore, while the work of the Sub- 
committee may appear to cover industrial 
relations in a very brief fashion, the general 
principles in this regard adopted by the 
ILO at San Francisco, or to be adopted at 
Geneva in 1949, apply to textiles as to 
other industries. 


Disparities in Textiles Wages 
Between Various Countries 


The Committee adopted a resolution, 
repeating the request put forward to the 
Governing Body by its 1946 Brussels 
Session, asking for a thorough study on 
wage disparities and on real wages in textile 
producing countries. 


Japanese Textile Industry 


The question of the revival of the 
textile industry in Japan was introduced 
at the meeting, the Employers’ Group 
having brought forward a resolution on the 
subject. A revised text, submitted by the 
Government Group on the Steering Com- 
mittee, was adopted in Plenary Session by 
70 votes to 4. The final text reads as 
follows :— 


1. The Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office is invited to con- 
sider the advisability of— 

(a) Communicating through the appro- 
priate channel to the Japanese 
Government and asking it to 
communicate to the employers’ and 
workers’ organizations in Japan the 
decisions and documents of the 
present Committee; 

(b) Arranging through the appropriate 
channel to secure additional informa- 
tion upon present labour legislation 
and labour practices in the Japanese 
textile industry. 


2. The forthcoming visit of an official 
of the International Labour Office to 
Japan with the permission and encourage- 
ment of the Occupying Authorities in order 
to establish regular channels of communica- 
tion is noted with satisfaction. 


3. The Governing Body is invited to 
follow with the closest attention on the 
basis of the information thus received the 
social evolution in relation to economic 
development of the Japanese textile indus- 
try and, pending the next session of the 
Textiles Committee, to take such decisions 
as the circumstances may require. 


4. The Governing Body is invited to con- 
sider the advisability of arranging through 
the appropriate channel for the presence 
of a tripartite observer delegation from 
Japan at the next session of the Textiles 
Committee. 


Health and Safety 
of Textile Workers 


The Committee decided to ask the 
Governing Body to instruct the Interna- 
tional Labour Office to prepare on the basis 
of the ILO General Safety Code for 
Industrial Establishments a report demon- 
strating the extent to which particular 
textile questions are not covered thereby 
and to make recommendations thereon for 
submission to the Third Session of the 
Textiles Committee for its consideration. 

It was also proposed that the Office should 
undertake a study of 

(a): occupational diseases in the textile 

industry, in particular of the various 
forms of dermatitis as well as dust 
diseases and intoxication due to con- 
tact with chemical agents used in the 


various processes of textile manufac- 
turing, and 


(b) methods of reducing noise in textile 
factories, with a view to suggesting 
preventive measures which may be 
adopted in the industry. 


A resolution on maternity protection 
asked the Governing Body to initiate con- 
sideration of the revision of the Maternity 
Protection Convention, 1919, so as to facili- 
tate the more general ratification of the 
Convention in a revised form. 


Classification of 
Artificial and Organic Fibres 


The Governing Body having asked the 
Committee for an opinion as to whether 
employment on artificial and organic fibres 
should be treated as a matter of textiles or 
one of chemicals, the Committee, after 
reciting its reasons, reported as follows:— 

The Textiles Committee considers that 
from every point of view—technical, social 
and economic—it would be out of the 
question to remove the manufacture of 
rayon and other synthetic fibres from their 
customary classification as part of the 
textile industry. 

The proceedings and resolutions of the 
Textiles Committee were to be examined 
by the Governing Body during the course 
of its 108th Session, February 21 to March 8, 
1949. 
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LABOUR AND INDUSTRY 
IN ONTARIO 


Steady growth in the industrial capacity 
of Ontario is indicated in the twenty-ninth 
report of the Provincial Department of 
Labour for the fiscal year ending March 31, 
1948. During the year covered by the 
report, the value of industrial, shop and 
office building projects approved rose to 
$59,407,600, an all-time high. It is pointed 
out that the tendency of many large 
industries to establish plants in smaller 
communities since World War II, has 
resulted in increasing the prosperity of 
these centres. 


Factory Inspection Branch 


Inspection.—Factory inspection _ staffs 
were increased and inspection districts were 
revised during the year, thus making 
possible a larger number of inspections. A 
total of 27,659 separate establishments were 
inspected, or 5,242 more than in the pre- 
ceding year. In dddition, 55,597 investiga- 
tions were undertaken for other branches of 
the Department. 

By arrangement with officials of the 
Niagara Parks Commission, inspectors of 
the Factory Inspection Branch undertook 
technical inspections of plants and equip- 
ment of concessionaires on the Commis- 
sion’s property. The customary inspection 
of gaols and reform institutions was also 
carried out. 





Inspection Statistics —The distribution 
of the services rendered by the inspec- 
tors of the Composite Inspection Branch 
follows:— 























Factory Inspection Branch 1947 1948 
Furst inspectiones jo. oaoe4 18,219 23,616 
Second inspection ......... 4,175 3,983 
Visits re fruit camps....... ys 60 

22,417 27,659 

Apprenticeship Branch ...... 1,178 1,228 

Industrial Standards Act..... 327 780 

Maia Omee hee he ats. 2,938 2,283 

Minimum Wage Branch...... 512 494 

Operating Engineers Branch.. 355 297 

Steam Boiler Branch........ 963 515 

6,273 5,597 

BOUBIS aioe Liha, cern 2 ce ois eed, 28,690 33,256 








The number of orders issued relating to 
various requirements of the Factory, Shop 
and Office Building Act totalled 14,423 in 
1948 as compared with 11,050 in 1947. 

In addition, there were investigations of 
accidents and the usual visits, office calls 
and conferences incidental to inspections. 
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Industrial Accidents.—A total of 12,241 
industrial accidents was reported. Of these 
totals, 778 accidents and one fatality in- 
volved females. 


The number of fatal accidents rose from 
42 in the fiscal year 1946-47 to 63 in 1947-48. 
The report states in this connection that 
“everywhere employers and employees have 
been encouraged to redouble their efforts to 
cut down the number of these tragedies.” 


It continues: Progress is being made in 
controlling and eliminating silicosis hazards 
from industry. In addition, employers in 
the grain-elevator industry are giving co- 
operation to remove dust hazards from their 
industry. A full-time, grain-elevator in- 
spector has been stationed at the head of 
the Lakes. 

Accidents 
industries :— 

Pulp, paper and printing trades, 1,623; 
metal trades, 4,829; rubber and rubber 
goods, 496; textiles, 520; food, 916; lumber 
and wood-working, 568; clothing, 45; chem- 
icals, 248; conveyances, 1,067; transporta- 
tion, 329; clay, glass and stone, 1,024; 
leather, 151; retail trades, 122; construction, 
17; unclassified, 286. 

In addition, there were 291 accidents (32 
of them fatal), “not within the jurisdiction 
of the Factory, Shop and Office Building 
Act.” Of these, 93 were classified under 
construction; 42 under lumber and wood- 
working; 38 under food; 83 under pulp, 
paper and printing trades; 25 under metal 
trades and the other 60 under various 
industries. 

Of the 310 cases of industrial diseases 
recorded, 108 were dermatitis, 28 were lead 
poisoning and five were silicosis. 


Hours of Labour.—Of the 608,706 persons, 
referred to in the reports as employed in 
industrial and commercial establishments in 
the province, 583,149 worked on weekly 
schedules up to 49 hours. While detailed 
statistics on the 5-day week are not avail- 
able, inspectors of the Branch report that 
a steadily increasing number of industrial 
and clerical employees in Ontario do not 
work on Saturdays. 

During the calendar year 1947, 361 firms 
made use of overtime permits, as compared 
with 373 firms in 1946 and 530 in 1945. A 
gradual increase from year to year was 
indicated in the number of firms making 





occurred in the following 





use of double-shift permits for the employ- 
ment of females and youths in two eight- 
hour shifts. 


Child Labour.—The child labour problem 
is reported to be decreasing in Ontario. 
Only 61 persons under 14 years of age were 
found employed during the year. Most of 
the cases occurred during the school recess 
and because incorrect ages given by children 
were not checked by employers. As all 
cases were rectified, no prosecutions were 
instituted. 


Homework.—During the year 540 
employer permits were issued authorizing 
the giving out of work to be done at home 
at rates approved by the Industry and 
Labour Board. Home-worker permits were 
issued to 2,962 persons to undertake work 
in manufacturing or assembling household 
articles, or wearing apparel, at home. 





Approval of Building Plans.—There were 
287 plan approvals for the metals industry 
with a total value of $12,781,700. The food 
industries were the next largest with 179 
approvals, valued at $12,775,700, or only 
$6,000 less than the metals. The third 
largest plant expansion program was under- 
taken by the clay, glass and stone indus- 
tries, which includes the manufacture of 
artificial abrasives. The value of new con- 
struction in this category was $6,260,900. 
Large storage buildings for imported raw 
materials were erected by most of the 
artificial abrasive companies. 

“Further improvement in foundries has 
been effected by the installation of mech- 
anical ventilation and alterations to the 
buildings, the plans of which were approved 
by this Branch. ‘This particular seetion of 
the metals group exposes more workers to 
the silicosis hazard than any industry except 
mining and much improvement remains to 
be made particularly among the jobbing 
foundries.” 

As a result of medical studies of the 
respiratory hazards in artificial abrasive 
manufacture, mechanical exhaust systems 
for electric furnaces were ordered by 
factory inspectors. The installation of dust- 
control equipment was being completed as 
rapidly as the necessary materials were 
being obtained. 


Violations and Complaints.—Violations 
of the Acts in the enforcement of which 
the inspectors have a responsibility were 
reported as follows:— 








The Adolescent School Atten- Bue di 
A BTICE RAID Aste sy we x Seas sare 1 3 
The Minimum Wage Act..... 3,095 2,260 
The Operating Engineers Act. 152 1 
UOCEIE se eleats Kens bone 3,248 2,264 


Complaints received during the year 
numbered 66. Upon investigation, sufficient 
grounds for complaint were found in 45 
cases, and insufficient grounds in 21 cases. 
Subjects of complaint were as follows:— 


1947 1948 
17 


PAA LESCCM US haar cies doa oo ak Saale ie 
GCHIVA LE ADOUD ice ita tas akan Sees 14 — 
EL EA ck sees ie cota eke whi deed 8 L 
PALO WD oo shore Gite swale Ha ha cane ae & 6 3 
Wire ATACUS. ON ae) ee wee en owe ane 3 3 
Paris et Seer ie eew ae ee eo Ae Baia ae 8 3 
Guarding machinery «isos eale ein wi 3 Y; 
Peale Or nee bi od oad sacs shee creete 12 4 
TOMO ILOUTO™ nice folsshe a a bie aes Caceres 13 6 
Lunch and dressing rooms....... 1 1 
MISCO A EOUS cles widitias Gite hana 1 pdms 
Wha i Dl ember iene s tick dishes stviasec enn ce ] 4 
TRAD ates WeGhe ta eater ae 1 1 
SBMUADRON. aa kiceh, Ciao ete y a loiete 5 10 
Toilet accommodation .'.......s- 14 Yi 
WONG LTE COG) WMteRe eee aod aera Cea ite ala ya 4 2 
SPO euLSueee. Coat en trod. anaes Tie O68 


Board of Examiners of 
Operating Engineers 


The Board issued 20,091 certificates, of 
which 19,740 were to operating engineers 
for the fiscal year 1947-1948. This includes 
those issued by renewal, examination and 
duplicate and provisional certificates and 
351 were plant registration certificates. This 
was an increase of 1,276 over the preceding 
year. 

There were 1,195 applications for examina- 
tion and 602 applications for re-examination 
received by the Board. Of the 1,195 
applications, 96 did not meet the require- 
ments of the regulations and were not 
accepted. 


Boiler Inspection 


Mainly as a result of an inter-provincial 
agreement to comply fully with the provi- 
sions of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers’ Code for uniform inspection, the 
number of inspections increased over 200 
per cent the last two months of the fiscal 
year 1947-48. There was, however, a seven 
per cent decrease in the number of inspec- 
tions of used boilers and unfired pressure 
vessels, due to the scarcity of such units. 

Certificates were issued as follows:— 








1947 1948 
New boilers and unfired pres- 
MULE? VESHOIE Mic shc.s «iy «6d cece 2,041 2,845 
Used boilers and unfired pres- 
PUPOM VESSELS. F Fest einen ore! oes 963 805 
Low pressure boilers accepted 
YN eth VG ae an ceri h cata 541 545 
Pressure vessels accepted by 
TREAT os ait ceases Bi chatre ate es 2,370 2,673 
Boilers under 3 horse power 
accepted by affidavit...... 80 87 
Duplicate certificates ........ 19 49 
TS GANS re cores nice hate ote 6,014 7,004 
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Conciliation 
and Arbitration 


The Conciliation staff was increased by 
the addition of two conciliation officers 
during the year to cope with the increased 
activity of the Branch. 

As in former years, the Branch co-operated 
with the Federal Department of Labour in 
accordance with a standing arrangement 
between the two Departments whereby 
assignments which are at distant points from 
Toronto may be handled by federal indus- 
trial relations officers. The provincial 
Conciliation Branch in turn assisted, on 
request, representatives of the Dominion 
Department of Labour. 

During the fiscal year 1947-48, 228 con- 
ciliation cases, not including strike cases, 
were handled. In 190 of these cases which 
had been referred to the Branch by the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board, the union 
had been certified by the Board as the 
collective bargaining representative and in 
89 of them the conciliation officer was able 
to effect a collective agreement. The other 
101 cases were dealt with by 72 conciliation 
boards set up for the purpose. In general, 
the cases dealt with wages, union security 
and hours of work. 

The services of the Branch were 
requested in 35 strike situations that in- 
volved 9,224 employees and resulted in a 
total loss of 243,419 man-working days. 
Conciliation and mediation brought about 
settlements “in almost all of these strikes.” 

In all, 18 votes involving 4,634 employees 
were held by the Branch in different parts 
of the province at the request, or with the 
consent of the parties concerned. Most of 
the votes were requested to determine the 
desires of employees with respect to union 
security and, in one case, “senior seniority 
for shop stewards.” 

Cases of alleged discrimination or unfair 
practices handled by the Conciliation 
Branch during the year numbered 88. Of 
these, 56 were settled by the Branch and 
32 were referred to an Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissioner. 

Under the Industrial Standards Act, 30 
conferences were conducted during 1947-48 
and 25 industrial standards schedules were 
agreed to. approved by the Minister of 
Labour and made effective by the Govern- 
ment. These conferences were held in 
several of the larger centres in the province 
and were related to several trades connected 
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with the construction industry, barbering, 
retail gasoline service and the hard furniture 
industry. 


Ontario Labour 
Relations Board 


During the fiscal year 1947-48, the peace- 
time jurisdiction of labour relations was 
returned to the Province. Early in April, 
1947, the Legislature enacted the Labour 
Relations Board Act, 1947, which provided 
for (a) the continuance in force within the 
Province, with any necessary alterations, 
the provisions of P.C. 1003 and P.C. 4020; 
(b) the disposition of appeals pending 
before the Wartime Labour Relations Board 
(National); and (c) the appointment of 
conciliation officers and conciliation boards 
by the Federal Minister of Labour in 
matters referred for such purposes by the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board on or 
before the date of the coming into force 
of the Act. 

It is stated that “at the end of the fiscal 
year (1947-48) the labour relations regula- 
tions in force in the Province were in all 
material respects identical to those con- 
tained in P.C. 1003.... There remained, 
however, no link between the two 
jurisdictions.” 

The Ontario Board held 88 sessions 
during the year and considered a total of 
900 applications, including 641 petitions for 
certification; 229 requests for the appoint- 
ment of a conciliation officer; 15 applica- 
tions for leave to institute proceedings; two 
petitions for establishment of grievance 
procedure; two requests for the appoint- 
ment of an arbitrator; and 11 applications 
requesting cancellation of existing collective 
agreements. 


Apprenticeship 


As the number of discharged war veterans 
desiring trade training reached its climax in 
the fiscal year 1947-48, the Apprenticeship 
Branch was unusually active. At the end 
of the year, 2,337 discharged members of 
the Armed Forces were learning the build- 
ing trades alone, in addition to 1312 
civilian apprentices, 451 of whom were new 
registrations. 

At the end of March, 1948, there were 
1,312 apprentices in nine building trades 
as follows: bricklaying, 110; masonry, (& 
carpentry, 235; painting and decorating, 31; 
plastering, 30; plumbing, 344; steamfitting, 
71; sheet metal work, 119; electric wiring 
and installation, 365. There were 1,172 
registered in motor vehicle repairing; 169 
in hairdressing and 14 in the barbering 
trade. 


Examinations were held in Toronto and 
some 40 other centres throughout the 
Province in accordance with arrangements 
made through local apprenticeship com- 
“mittees. There were 108 such examina- 
tions for motor vehicle repairing, which 
were taken by 1,944 candidates; 43 exam- 
inations in hairdressing for 725 candidates; 
108 examinations for 108 candidates in 
barbering; and 15 examinations for 15 hair- 
dressing teachers. As a result of these 
examinations 1,067 certificates were issued 


for motor repairing; 134 for barbering and 
656 for hairdressing. In addition, there were 
issued for these trades a total of 185 first 
certificates; 22,220 by renewals; 1,365 by 
rehabilitation; 89 by duplicate, and 44 by 
miscellaneous, making a grand total of 
25,670 certificates. 

The Apprenticeship Branch increased its 
activities during the year to include the 
supervision of training and job placement 
in designated trades for inmates of reform 
institutions and penitentiaries. 





This section covers proceedings under two federal statutes, the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act and the Conciliation and Labour Act, involving the administrative 
services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada Labour Relations Board and the Industrial 


Relations Branch of the Department. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
AND CONCILIATION 


Unanimous reports were received during February from the 
Conciliation Boards which investigated disputes affecting 
unlicensed seamen employed on deepsea dry cargo ships of 
Canadian registry and on East Coast passenger vessels 
operated by Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships, 
Ltd., and Canadian Pacific Steamships, Ltd. 


Disputes affecting employees 


of certain coal mining 


companies in Eastern and Western Canada were settled by 


direct negotiations. 


Introduction 
Deepsea Shipping 


During February the Minister of Labour 
released the reports of two Boards of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation which dealt with 
interrelated disputes affecting the country’s 
ocean-going shipping industry, and over- 
shadowing in importance any industrial 
dispute that has occurred in Canada since 
. the threatened strike on her major railway 
systems which was successfully averted in 
July, 1948. 

One of the disputes involved twenty-six 
deepsea shipping companies, operating some 
150 dry cargo vessels of Canadian registry 
from East and West Coast ports, and the 
Canadian Seamen’s Union (TLC) repre- 
senting the unlicensed employees of the 
companies. The operators are members of 
the Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., 
Montreal, and the Shipowners’ Association 
(Deep Sea) of British Columbia, Vancouver 
(L.G., Jan., 1949, p. 52). 


The second dispute affected the Canadian 
flag passenger vessels owned by Canadian 
National (West Indies) Steamships, Ltd., 
and Canadian Pacific Steamships, Ltd., and 
operated from East Coast Canadian ports, 
and the unlicensed personnel of such vessels 
represented by the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union. (TLC) Gu.G. Feb.’ 1949;.p. 173). 
The main passenger vessels involved were 
the “Lady” boats of the Canadian National 
line and the ss. Beaverbrae of Canadian 
Pacific Steamships, Ltd. 

The two Conciliation Boards were com- 
posed of the same members, having the 
Hon. Mr. Justice J. O. Wilson, of the 
Supreme Court of British Columbia, Van- 
couver, as Chairman, and Messrs. Theodore 
Meighen, K.C., and John Kerry, K.C., both 
of Montreal, as members appointed on the 
nomination of the employers and the union 
respectively. 

The dispute affecting the Canadian flag 
dry cargo vessels arose during negotiations 
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for the renewal of the 1947-1948 collective 
agreement between the parties. The collec- 
tive agreement was scheduled to terminate 
on October 15, 1948, but, by law, continued 
in effect until termination of the concilia- 
tion proceedings. 

The Conciliation Board reported that the 
shipowners and the Union differed very 
widely as to the terms of the new agree- 
ment to be entered into, at least half of 
the very numerous provisions relating to 
wages and working conditions being in 
dispute. The Board’s hearings did not 
resolve these difficulties. The Board 
reported that the atmosphere was not 
conciliatory, and that its efforts did not 
have the hoped for effect of reconciling the 
parties. 

Having failed at conciliation, the members 
of the Board then endeavoured in private 
sessions to reconcile their own divergent 
views as to the terms which should be 
incorporated in a new collective agreement 
between the parties. Their report stated 
that the members of the Board, having in 
mind the importance to the nation of the 
Canadian Merchant Marine and the calam- 
itous implications to the seamen, to the 
shipowners and to the country, of a breach 
of relations between the parties, each 
yielded his personal point of view on many 
matters and as a result were able to arrive 
at unanimous recommendations as to the 
provisions of the proposed collective agree- 
ment. They also stated that they were of 
the firm opinion that the agreement recom- 
mended was a fair compromise and ought 
to be accepted by the parties to the dispute. 

The principal issue in dispute had been a 
demand of the shipowners that the practice 
of securing unlicensed seamen through a 
hiring hall operated by the Canadian 
Seamen’s Union be abandoned. The oper- 
ators had been willing to give preference 
to Union members in hiring men but 
proposed that they should be permitted to 
secure replacements so far as practicable 
through the Seamen’s Section of the 
National Employment Service. The Union 
for its part demanded that the hiring of 
original crews or replacements either in 
Canada or as far south as the ports of 
Norfolk and San Pedro on the East and 
West coasts of the United States should 
be done whenever possible through the 
Union’s hiring halls. 

On this fundamental question the Board 
recommended that the companies agree that 
all unlicensed personnel engaged by them in 
Canada be hired either through the office 
of the Union or through the Seamen’s 
Section of the National Employment Ser- 
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vice, without discrimination against Union 
members. It further recommended that any 
unlicensed personnel hired in Canada, who 
are not members of the Union, should be 
required as a condition of employment 
either to join the Union and to continue as 
members thereof during their employment 
or, in the alternative, to tender to the Union 
one month’s dues as well as initiation fees 
as presently established and to pay subse- 
quent monthly dues as required of Union 
members, with failure to pay arrears of 
monthly dues at pay-off constituting a bar 
to further employment until such arrears 
are paid. 

In connection with the clause of the 
collective agreement dealing with Union 
recognition, the Board recommended that 
the companies recognize the Union as the 
sole collective bargaining agent for all 
unlicensed personnel employed on all deep- 
sea dry cargo ships of Canadian register 
(not including those with passenger certifi- 
cates), owned and operated or bareboat 
operated by the companies, whether or not 
the crews are under Canadian Articles. 
Previously recognition of the Union was 
limited to the unlicensed crew members of 
such ships when under Canadian Articles. 

The Board recommended that the parties 
agree that they will co-operate to exclude 
all subversive elements from the personnel 
employed by the companies and by the 
Union. 

It was also recommended that, as in the 
previous agreement, the authority of the 
Master to direct and discipline the crew, be 
clearly recognized. The Board further 
recommended that the companies agree that 
the recognized powers and rights of Masters 
will not be exercised in conflict with any 
of the provisions of the collective agreement 
and that the Union agree that when any 
seaman considers an order or direction of 
the ‘Master to be in conflict with the terms 
of the agreement, he shall nevertheless obey 
such order or direction and thereafter seek 
redress through the grievance machinery 
provided in the agreement. 

The Board recommended retention of the 
clause providing that there shall be no 
strike, lockout, slow-down or stoppage of 
work and that no ship be tied up or delayed 
during the life of the agreement. 

It was also recommended that no change 
be made in current wage rates, overtime 
rates or basic hours of work at sea or in 
port. During the negotiations and in pro- 
ceedings before the Board, the Union had 
requested increased rates of pay and the 
shipowners had proposed substantial reduc- 
tions. The Board did recommend, however, 


that subsistence allowances to seamen when 
travelling be increased from $1 to $1.25 
per meal or from $3 to $3.75 per day. 

With regard to a strongly contested 
contention of the shipowners that seamen 
should be required to carry “continuous 
discharge books” with entries as to the 
wages and quality of their work during 
previous employment, the Board recom- 
mended that neither the Union nor the 
companies interfere, directly or indirectly, 
with the rights granted seamen by Sections 
182 and 183 of the Canada Shipping Act. 
These sections of the Act provide that 
seamen shall be entitled to a Certificate of 
Discharge in a continuous discharge book 
specifying the period of his service but not 
containing any statement as to his wages 
or the quality of his work unless requested 
by the seamen; and that where a seaman 
is discharged before a Shipping Master, the 
Master of the vessel shall make and sign a 
report of the conduct, character and quali- 
fications of the seaman discharged, or may 
state in the said report of character that 
he declines to give any opinion upon such 
particulars. 

It was also recommended that the parties 
agree that no additional clauses be adopted 
in Ship’s Articles by the Master and seamen 
which are repugnant to the terms of. the 
collective agreement. 

Other recommendations of the Board 
included the following:— 


(1) that, in making promotions at sea 
or in port, full consideration be given to 
seniority and that, all things being equal, 
seamen who are senior in length of service 
shall receive all available promotions; 


(2) that, in addition to one seaman’s 
delegate from each department, there be 
a ship’s delegate of each vessel, who may 
put to the Master any dispute which 
cannot be settled by the departmental 
delegates with the departmental heads; 


(3) that the companies continue the 
existing system of issuing passes to 
authorized employees of the Union per- 
mitting them to board the companies 
vessels, but that such passes shall be 
valid only for a period of three months, 
instead of indefinitely as _ heretofore, 
unless revoked for specified reasons; 

(4) that where the service of a seaman 
signed on at an Eastern Canadian port 
ceases by reason of the termination of a 
voyage at a Western Canadian port, and 
vice versa, he shall have the same rights 
in respect to repatriation to the port of 
engagement as are provided under the 
Canada Shipping Act where service is 
terminated at a port outside of Canada; 


(5) that a suitable supply of drugs for 
the emergency treatment of normal ship- 
board contingencies be carried on ship 
and suitable accommodation for the 
housing of sick and injured personnel be 
provided when made necessary by the 
special nature of the illness or injury; 


(6) that all stores and provisions issued 
to the crew shall be only for use and 
consumption aboard the ship and that any 
unused stores or provisions remain the 
property of the shipowner and must not 
be taken ashore, sold, destroyed or given 
away; and 


(7) that unlicensed personnel shall be 
entitled to advances against their earned 
basic pay when in port, as formerly, 
provided that the Master may, in his 
discretion, retain at all times a sum 
equivalent to a full month’s pay and that 
allotments of pay to dependents must be 
provided for before such advances are 
made. 


In the dispute involving certain passenger 
vessels of Canadian National (West Indies) 
Steamships, Ltd., and Canadian Pacific 
Steamships, Ltd., the Conciliation Board 
reported that the questions involved were 
largely the same as those considered in the 
dry cargo dispute and that the solution 
arrived at had been the same. As in the 
previous case the draft of a collective agree- 
ment was recommended to the parties for 
adoption. 

The principal difference in the collective 
agreement recommended for the passenger 
vessels, as compared with that for dry cargo 
vessels, lay in the wage schedule. The 
manning scale for passenger vessels is more 
comprehensive than for dry cargo vessels 
and the wage rates are higher in most 
instances, but the Board recommended no 
change from the schedule contained in the 
previous agreement. 

At the end of the period under review, 
the Shipowners’ Association (Deep Sea) of 
British Columbia reported to the Minister 
of Labour that its members were prepared 
to accept the unanimous recommendations 
of the Conciliation Board provided that the 
expiry date of the new collective agreement 
should be October 15, 1949. In accepting 
the Board’s report, the West Coast oper- 
ators protested the “ever increasing vitia- 
tion” of the Master’s authority and the 
“continued increasing expenses” in the 
operation of Canadian Ships. East Coast 
Canadian-flag operators also indicated that 
they were prepared to accept the report of 
the Board, on the understanding that the 
new collective agreement would be for one 
year effective as from October 15, 1948. At 
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the time of going to press no word had 
been received from the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union as to its acceptance or rejection of 
the recommendations of the Boards. 


Coal Mining 


Settlements were indicated during Feb- 
ruary in disputes affecting coal mining areas 
in Eastern and Western Canada, which are 
recorded here because of their importance 
to the national economy, although the 
industry comes under the jurisdiction of the 
provinces concerned. 

In Western Canada, a lengthy series of 
demands which had been formulated at 
a “wage scale convention” held during 
November, 1948, by District 18, United 
Mine Workers of America (CCL), was 
presented early in January to the Western 
Canada Bituminous Coal Operators’ Asso- 
ciation and to the Domestic Coal Operators’ 
Association of Western Canada. Among 
other things, the union requested abolition 
of the contract system, under which certain 
underground workers are paid incentive 
wages on a tonnage basis and, in the 
bituminous mines, are able to earn wages 
varying from $13.89 to $17.80 per day on 
the average. In place of the contract 
system, the union urged the establishment 
of a basic day wage of $14.05 for eight 
hours of underground*work five days a week. 

Other demands of the union called for an 
increase in the companies’ contributions to 
the miners’ Welfare Fund from the present 
5 cents per ton to a minimum of 20 cents 
per ton on all coal produced for use or sale; 
concessions in regard to holidays with pay 
and statutory holidays; extra pay of 50 
cents and $1 per shift for men working on 
the afternoon and night shifts, respectively, 
and a review of rates for water and light 
in places where the companies own or con- 
trol such utilities. 

The mine operators opposed the abolition 
of the contract system of wage payments on 
the ground that it would remove the 
incentive of underground workers to main- 
tain maximum production and would ulti- 
mately result in an increase in the costs of 
production. They also urged the abolition 
of the Welfare Fund in view of the prospect 
that governmental steps might be taken to 
extend social security measures, but stated 
they they were prepared to offer an alterna- 
tive to the Welfare Fund, the particulars of 
which were not disclosed. 

Negotiations between the parties broke 
down about January 26, and a conciliator 
was named by the Alberta Minister of 
Industries and Labour to deal with the 
dispute in so far as it affected the coal 
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mines of that. province. 
proceedings lasted for about a week, but 
no settlement resulted. 

Direct negotiations between the parties 
were resumed about mid-February following 
the submission of an amended list of 
demands on the part of the union. This 
list dropped the request for abolition of 
the contract system, but substituted in its 
place numerous requests which the union 
described as aimed at the equalization of 
wage rates, but which the operators resisted 
strongly on the ground that practically 
every demand would involve, directly or 
indirectly, an increase in the cost of 
production. 

Agreement was finally reached on the 
basis of an increase in the contributions of 
the companies to the miners’ Welfare Fund 
from 5 cents to 15 cents per ton of coal 
produced for sale or use, together with other 
relatively minor concessions relating to the 
check-off of the union’s initiation fees, 
holidays with pay, and an undertaking that . 
joint committees comprising representatives 
of the union and the two. employers’ 
associations would study the problem of the 
cost of services provided by public utilities 
on company-owned townsites. The name of 
the Welfare Fund was changed to the 
“Welfare and Retirement Fund”, and it was 
mutually agreed that neither the union nor 
the operators would request any change in 
the amount of payments into the Fund for 
a two-year period. A new collective agree- 
ment amending the previous. contract 
between the union and the Domestic Coal 
Operators’ Association of Western Canada, 
was signed on February 16, 1949, and a 
similar agreement between the union and 
the Western Canada Bituminous Coal 
Operators’ Association was signed on 
February 21. 

In Eastern Canada, negotiations com- 
menced during November, 1948, between 
District 26, United Mine Workers of 
America, and the Dominion Coal Company, 
Limited, and other coal mining companies 
associated with the Dominion Steel and 
Coal Corporation, Ltd. The union sought 
a wage increase of $2.56 per day across the 
board, together with additional increases for 
certain classifications of mine workers. The 
companies responded with the offer of an 
increase of 25 cents per day, which was 
rejected by the union, and a deadlock 
ensued in mid-January. Negotiations 
between the parties resumed early in 
February, when an _ international vice- 
president of the union assisted in the con- 
versations between the parties. On Feb- 
ruary 5 it was reported that a mutually 


The conciliation - 


satisfactory settlement had been reached, 
subject only to ratification by the workers 
concerned, through a referendum to be 
conducted by the union among its members. 
Full details of the reported settlement were 


not revealed by the parties, but it was 
publicly reported that the new collective 
agreement would provide for an increase of 
50 cents per shift above the current basic 
wage rate of $7.64 per day. 


The following statement concerns the scope and administration of the Industrial 


Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and the Conciliation and Labour Act. 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and 
under the Conciliation and Labour Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The 
Branch also acts as the administrative arm 
of the Canada Labour Relations Board under 
the former Act. 

The Industrial 


_ Inc Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act 


came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until succeeded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. 

Proceedings begun under ‘tthe wartime 
Regulations are continued in so far as the 
services involved in such proceedings are 
authorized under the new Act. Likewise, 
decisions, orders and certifications given by 
the Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the new Act. 


The. Act applies to industries within 
Dominion jurisdiction, L.e., navigation, 
shipping, interprovincial railways, canals, 


telegraphs, interprovincial and international 
steamship lines and ferries, aerodromes and 
air transportation, radio broadcasting 
stations, and works declared by Parliament 
to be for the general advantage of Canada 
or two or more of its provinces. Addi- 
tionally, the Act provides that provincial 
authorities, if they so desire, may enact 
similar legislation for application to indus- 
tries within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with the 
Dominion Government for the administration 
of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of Concilia- 
tion Officers, Conciliation Boards, Industrial 
Inquiry Commissions, for the consideration 
of complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and of applications for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board to admin- 


ister provisions concerning the certification 
of bargaining agents, the writing of provi- 
sions—for incorporation into collective agree- 
ments—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements, and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the Minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make_ every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Conciliation services are also provided by 
the Industrial Relations Branch under the 
provisions of the Conciliation and Labour 
Act. This statute empowers the Minister of 
Labour to inquire into the causes and cir- 
cumstances of a dispute, to take such steps 
as seem expedient for the purpose of bringing 
the parties together, and to appoint a con- 
ciliator or arbitrator when requested by the 
parties concerned. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Relations 
and: Disputes Investigation Act are reported 
below under two headings: (1) Certification 
and other Proceedings before the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and (2) Coneilia- 
tion and other Proceedings before the Min- 
ister of Labour. From time to time, as 
required, a third article under this section 
will cover Conciliation Proceedings under the 
Conciliation and Labour Act. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, and 
Fredericton. The territory of the officer 
resident in Wancouver comprises British 
Columbia and Alberta; an officer stationed 
in Winnipeg covers the provinces of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 


Ontario; two officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; two 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the 


province of Quebee and the officer resident 
in Fredericton, represents the Department in 
the Maritime Provinces. The headquarters 
of the Industrial Relations Branch and the 
Director of Industrial Relations and staff are 
situated in Ottawa. 


Certification and Other Proceedings 
Before the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for two days during the month of 
February. During the month the Board 
‘received seven applications for certifica- 
tion, held two hearings, issued four 


certificates designating bargaining agents, 
rejected one application for certification, 
allowed the withdrawal of one application, 
and issued Reasons for Judgment in two 
cases. 
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Applications for Certification 
Granted 


1. Canadian Seamen’s Union for a unit 
of employees of Maritime Towing and 
Salvage Company, Limited, comprising 
unlicensed personnel employed aboard 
the vessels Banscot, Bansturdy, Bansun, 
Bansaga, Banswift, Banstar, Banspray II, 
and Foundation Wallace. 

2. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees for a unit of 
employees of Canadian Pacific Air Lines 
Limited, comprising clerical employees in 
the accounting office, Montreal, P.Q. The 
occupational classifications of general 
auditor, auditor, chief clerk, assistant chief 
- clerk, travelling auditor, and private sec- 
retary to the general auditor were excluded 
from the bargaining unit. 


3. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees for a unit of 
employees of Canadian Pacific Air Lines 
Limited, comprising clerical employees in 
the accounting office, Edmonton, Alberta. 
The occupational classifications of regional 
agent, accountant, travelling auditor, and 
chief clerk were excluded from the bar- 
gaining unit. 

4. The Catholic Syndicate of Garage 
Employees of the Quebec Railway, Light 
and Power Company, Inc., for a unit of 
employees of the Quebec Railway, Light 
and Power Company, comprising garage 
employees employed by the Company at its 
garages at St. Dominique, Chemin de la 
Canardiere and Montmagny Street, Quebec, 
P.Q., including tradesmen, apprentices, ser- 
vicemen, beginners, and temporary, seasonal 
and casual workers. Office workers, fore- 
men, specialists, storehouse men, care- 
takers, furnace firemen, bus drivers, and men 
in charge of maintenance of buildings and 
heating systems were excluded from the 
bargaining unit. 


Application for Certification 
Rejected 


1. The Brotherhood of Railway Carmen 
of America and the Quebec Railway, Light 
and Power Company, Quebec, P.Q. (L.G., 
March, 1949, p. 289). Following an in- 
vestigation of the application, the Board 
rejected the application for the reason that 
it was not supported by a majority of the 
employees affected. 
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Application for Certification 
Withdrawn 


1. Marine Checkers and Weighers Asso- 
ciation and Union Steamships Limited, 
Vancouver, B.C. (L.G., March, 1949, p. 289). 
On the request of the President of the 
Association, the application for certification 
was withdrawn. 


Applications Received 


1.Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, 
Canadian Marconi System Division No. 59, 
Trans-Oceanic District, on behalf of 
employees of the Canadian Marconi Com- 
pany, employed as radio-telegraph oper- 
ators, technicians, telephone operators, and 
local delivery clerks employed at the 
central telegraph office, Montreal, P.Q., and 
shift engineers employed at Drummond- 
ville, P.Q. and Yamachiche, P.Q. 

2. National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc., District 3, 
on behalf of marine engineers employed 
on vessels of the Upper Lakes and St. 
Lawrence Transportation Company, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ontario. 

3. National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc., District 3, 
on behalf of marine engineers employed 
on vessels of the Quebec and Ontario 
Transportation Company, Ltd., Montreal, 
PQ; 

4. National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc., District 3, 
on behalf of marine engineers employed 
on vessels of the Paterson Steamship Com- 
pany, Ltd., Fort William, Ontario. 


5. Amalgamated Association of Street 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America, Division 1415, on 
behalf of terminal employees (Windsor 
Terminal) and bus drivers of Eastern 
Greyhound Lines Ltd., Windsor, Ontario. 


6. National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc., District 3, 
on behalf of marine engineers employed 
on vessels of Colonial Steamships Ltd., 
Port Colborne, Ontario. 


7. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
Division 59, on behalf of pursers, assistant 
pursers, and freight checkers in the pursers’ 
department, on vessels of the Union Steam- 
ships Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 

Reasons for Judgment in cases dealt with 
by the Board in its February sittings 
follow :— 


REASONS FOR JUDGMENT in dispute between 


Canadian Telephone Employees’ Association, Applicant, 


and 


Bell Telephone Company of Canada, Respondeni. 


This is an application by the Canadian 
Telephone Employees’ Association for the 
Board’s consent, in accordance with the 
provisions of subsection (4) of section 7 of 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, to the making of two 
applications for certification of the associa- 
tion as bargaining agent for employees of 
the Bell Telephone Company of Canada, 
notwithstanding that a period of ten months 
of the term,of existing collective agree- 
ments covering such employees has not 
expired. 

One application is for certification in 
respect of a bargaining unit consisting of 
certain clerical employees of the Company; 
the other application is for certification in 
respect of a unit of employees in the Plant 
Department of the Company. 


The purpose of the applications is to 
certify the applicant association as bargain- 
ing agent for employees in these two units 
in place of three other employee associa- 
tions which are certified as bargaining agents 
for three established employee units which 
are to be merged into two new bargaining 
units. 


The applicant association has been 
recently organized and has not previously 
represented employees of the Company as 
a bargaining agent. 

The reason advanced by the applicant for 
making the premature applications is to 
enable the applicant to get negotiations 
under way without the delay which, it is 
stated, will be occasioned if certification 
proceedings are to be deferred until ten 
months of the term of the existing 
collective agreements have expired. The 
applicant claims that in view of the wide- 
spread nature of its organization and of 
the company operations, negotiations will, it 
is anticipated, be lengthy. 

The three presently certified bargaining 
agents do not oppose the present applica- 
tions for consent. The employer states that 
it does not desire to make any representa- 
tions to the Board in the matter subject to 
the condition that if the Board’s consent is 
given, the applicant should not, if certified, 
be entitled to terminate existing collective 
agreements prior to the present termination 
date thereof. Certain other certified bar- 
gaining agents, representing employees of 
the company in classifications other than 





The Board consisted of Mr. A. H. 
Brown, Vice-Chairman and Acting 
Chairman, and Messrs. W. L. Best, 


A. Deschamps, J. A. D’Aoust, A. J. 
Hills, A. R. Mosher, G. Picard and 
H. Taylor, members. 


those apparently included in the proposed 
bargaining units, wish to be advised of the 
filing of applications for certification, if 
permitted by the Board, in order that they 
may have the opportunity of intervening if 
the situation so warrants. 

The principle laid down in the Act, ‘that 
an application for certification may not be 
made to the Board before the expiration of 
ten months of the term of an existing agree- 
ment binding employees in the bargaining 
unit, is one which, in the opinion of the 
Board, should not be lightly departed from. 
Otherwise the whole scheme of orderly 
collective bargaining established by the Act 
will be jeopardized. In other cases where 
applications for certification have involved 
substantial numbers of employees engaged 
in widespread operations, as for example 
railway and telegraph operations, the trade 
unions and employers involved have not 
found it necessary to make application for 
consent to the filing of applications for 
certification prior to the expiry of the 
normal ten months’ period of existing agree- 
ments. In the opinion of the Board the 
circumstances which are advanced as special 
reasons for a departure from the principle 
above set out are not sufficiently convincing 
to distinguish it from what might be termed 
a normal application to displace a certified 
bargaining agent which is a party to an 
existing collective agreement. 

While the application for consent is not 
opposed by the presently certified bargain- 
ing agents, the employer has given a con- 
ditional consent only thereto and the Board 
cannot take for granted in the circumstances 
of the case that the applicant and the 
presently certified bargaining agents are the 
only parties which, in the period following 
the expiry of the ten months’ period of the 
present agreements, may have an interest in 
the matter of representation of employees in 
the proposed bargaining units. 
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For the reasons stated, the Board declines 
to give its consent to the making of the 
applications for certification prior to the 
expiry of the ten months of the term of 
the collective agreements in force covering 
the employees affected. 


(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, 


Vice-Chairman 
and Acting Chairman 
for the Board. 


Dated at Ottawa, February 17, 1949. 


REASONS FOR JUDGMENT in dispute between 


Brotherhood of Railway 


and Steamship Clerks, 


Freight 


Handlers, Express and Station Employees, Applicant, 


and 


National Harbours Board, Respondent, 


and 


Association of Federal Employees of Quebec Harbour, Ince., 


Intervener. 


This is an application made by the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, for the certification of 
that Union as the bargaining agent of 
hourly rated employees of the National 
Harbours Board at the Port of Quebec. 
The intervener is the certified bargaining 
agent for employees in: the proposed 
bargaining unit. 

The intervener opposes the application 
and contends, among other things, that the 
application is premature in view of the 
existence of an agreement between the 
intervener and the respondent, dated April 
23, 1948, and in view of subsection four 
of section seven of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act which 
provides :— 

(4) Where a collective agreement is in 
force, the application may be made at any 
time after the expiry of ten months of the 
term of tthe collective agreement, but not 


before, except with the consent of the 
Board. 


A collective agreement was entered into 
by the intervener with the respondent 
company, dated April 22, 1947, and effective 
May 1, 1947, covering the said employees. 
This agreement contains the following 
termination clause:— 

This agreement shall become effective on 
the first day of May, 1947, and shall 
remain in effect for one (1) year from 
the effective date hereof and shall continue 
in effect until such time as either party 
hereto gives two (2) months’ notice in 
writing of desire to revise or terminate 
same; it being expressly understood and 
agreed that the effective date of commence- 
ment of the payment of the prevailing wage 
rates enumerated in Article 2 shall be Ist 
November, 1946. 


Under date of February 28, 1948, the 
intervener, as a party to this collective 
agreement, wrote to the National Harbours 
Board as follows:— 
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We would kindly request that our letter 
mailed to you earlier this morning con- 
taining expression of our desire to term- 
inate, as of the Ist of May, 1948, the 
collective agreement covering wages and 
working conditions of employees paid at 
prevailing rates at this Port and which 
became effective on May 1, 1947, be con- 
sidered as null and void. This Association 
has made a more careful study of the 
problem and has moved to annul its deci- 
sion on the ground that it does not appear 
to be in tthe best interests of our Associa- 
tion nor conducive to better labour rela- 
tions with the other party to the agree- 
ment. In view of this we would, therefore, 
request that our notification for denuncia- 
tion be cancelled and replaced by the 
attached notification for revision of the 
existing contract. 


Following this notice, the parties to the 
agreement agreed on a revision of the wage 
rates which had been fixed by that agree- 
ment for employees in the bargaining unit. 
The terms of the agreement were not 
otherwise revised. This revision was given 
effect to by a supplementary agreement 
entered into on the 23rd of April, 1948, 
between the parties to the agreement. 

This supplementary agreement provides... 

that the agreement dated the 22nd day of 

April, 1947 . . . is hereby amended by the 

cancellation of Article 2 thereof with 

respect to the rates of pay and the substitu- 

tion ‘thereof, effective November 1, 1947, 

of a new Article 2 with respect to the 


rates of pay, in the form and terms hereto 
attached to form part hereof. 


The applicant contends that the revision 
of the wage rates effected by the agreement 
of April 23, 1948, amended the then existing 
collective agreement without creating a new 
collective agreement or a new term of 
agreement and that the term of the collec- 
tive agreement now in force runs therefore 
from May 1, 1947. This contention, how- 
ever, does not take cognizance of the 
construction of the termination provision of 
the agreement under which the notice of 
revision was given. 

In the opinion of the Board, the giving 
of the notice by the intervener for revision 
of the agreement effective May 1, 1947, 
fixed a termination date for that agreement 
just as effectively as though a notice for 
termination thereof had been given. It will 
be observed that the provisions of the term- 
ination clause in the agreement, which have 
been quoted’ above, make no distinction in 
this respect. 

In the circumstances, the agreement 
signed on April 28, 1948, should, in the 
opinion of the Board, be regarded as a 
renewal agreement or a new agreement 
which came into operation immediately 


following upon the termination of the 
previous agreement, namely on May 1, 
1948. 

At the time the present application for 
certification was made to the Board, namely, 
December 2, 1948, ten months of the term 
of the collective agreement then in force 
had not expired. Therefore, in the opinion 
of the Board, the application was premature. 

The application is accordingly rejected on 
this ground but, in the circumstances, with- 
out affecting the making of a further appli- 
cation at a proper time. 


(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, 
Vice-Chairman 
and Acting Chairman 
for the Board. 
F.. H. Hann, Esq.; : 
W. A. Rows, Esq., 
C. A. Giroux, Esq., 

for the Applicant. 
J. F. Finuay, Esq., 

for the Respondent. 
G. THERIAULT, Esq., 

for the Intervener. 


Dated at Ottawa, February 16, 1949. 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


Before the Minister of Labour 


Appointment of 
Conciliation Officers 


On February 4, 1949, the Minister of 
Labour appointed Mr. R. H. Hooper, 
Winnipeg, Man., as Conciliation Officer 
under Section 16 of the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act to 
deal with a dispute between the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers (CCL) and the 
Canadian Pacific Transport Co., Litd., 
_ Brandon, Man. 

On February 14, 1949, the Minister of 
Labour appointed Mr. R. H. Hooper, 
Winnipeg, Man., as Conciliation Officer 
under Section 16 of the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act to 
deal with a dispute between the Amalga- 
mated Association of Street, Electric Rail- 
way and Motor Coach Employees of 
America, Division 1374 (AFL-TLC) and 
Western Canadian Greyhound Lines, Ltd., 
Calgary, Alta. 

On February 28, 1949, the Minister of 
Labour appointed Mr. F. J. Ainsborough, 
Toronto, Ont., as Conciliation Officer under 
Section 16 of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act to deal with a 


dispute between the United Chemical 
Workers, Local 14 (CIO) and the Polymer 
Corporation, Ltd., Sarnia, Ont. - 


Asreement Facilitated 
by Conciliation Officer 


On February 23, 1949, the Minister of 
Labour received a report from R. H. 
Hooper, Conciliation Officer, indicating the 
settlement of matters in dispute between 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
(CCL) and the Canadian Pacific Transport 
Co., Ltd., Brandon, Man. 


Conciliation Board Reports 
Received 


On February 17, 1949, the Minister of 
Labour received the report of the Con- 
ciliation Board established under the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, to deal with a dispute between Transit 
Tankers and Terminals, Ltd., and the 
Canadian Seamen’s Union (TLC) (L.G., 
May, 1948, p. 467). The text of the 
Board’s report is reproduced below. 

On February 17, 1949, the Minister of 
Labour received the report of the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation appointed to 
deal with a dispute between various east 
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and west coast deep sea dry cargo shipping 
companies, represented by the Shipping 
Federation of Canada, Inc., and the Ship- 
owners’ Association (Deep Sea) of British 
Columbia, and the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union (TLC), representing unlicensed per- 
sonnel employed by the companies (L.G., 
Jan., 1949, pp. 52-53).. The text of the 
Board’s report is reproduced below. 


On February 24, 1949, the Minister of 
Labour received the report of the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation appointed to 
deal with a dispute between Canadian 
National (West Indies) Steamships, Ltd., 
and Canadian Pacific Steamships, Ltd., and 
the Canadian Seamen’s Union (TLC), rep- 
resenting unlicensed personnel employed by 
the companies (L.G., Feb., 1949, p. 173). 


REPORT OF BOARD in dispute between 
East and West Coast Canadian Deep Sea Dry Cargo Shipping 


Companies, 
and 
Canadian Seamen’s Union. 


To the Minister of Labour. 
Sir: 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion in this matter was appointed by you 
on November 16, 1948, and consisted of 
the following persons:— 

John Kerry, K.C., nominated by the 
Union. 

Theodore Meighen, K.C., nominated by 
the Shipowners. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice J. O. Wilson, 
appointed by you as Chairman. 

The Members of the Board have duly 
taken Oath and have conducted the pro- 
ceedings according to law. 

Sittings of the Board were held at Mont- 
real in November, 1948, and in January and 
February, 1949. 

The object for which the Board was 
appointed was to negotiate a settlement of 
the differences existing between the Ship- 
owners, who operate the greater part of the 
deep-sea tonnage of Canada, and the 
Union, which represents, generally speaking, 
all their employees except Commissioned 
Officers and other persons employed in 
Supervisory capacities. 

The Shipowners and the Union had main- 
tained collective bargaining agreements 
since 1946. The latest agreement between 
them came into effect October 15, 1947, and 
would have expired October 15, 1948, save 
that it was, by law, kept operative until 
the conclusion of these proceedings. 

The Shipowners and the Union differed 
very widely as to the terms of the new 
agreement to be entered into. Without 
particularizing, it can be said that at least 
half of the provisions of the very long 
agreement involved were in dispute. The 
hearings did not resolve these difficulties. 
The atmosphere was not conciliatory, and 
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On February 17, 1949, the Minister 
of Labour received the report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed to deal with matters in dispute 
between various East and West Coast 
Deep Sea Dry Cargo’ Shipping Com- 
panies, represented by the Shipping 
Federation of Canada, Inc., and the 
Shipowners’ Association (Deep Sea) of 
British Columbia, and the Canadian 
Seamen’s Union (TLC), representing 
unlicensed personnel employed by the 
companies. 

The Board was composed of the Hon. 
Mr. Justice J. O. Wilson, of the Supreme 
Court of British Columbia, Vancouver, 
Chairman, and Theodore Meighen, K.C., 
and John Kerry, K.C., both of Montreal, 
appointed on the nomination of the 
companies and the union, respectively 
(L.G., Jan., 1949, pp. 52-53). 





the efforts of this Board did not have the 
hoped for effect of reconciling the parties. 
Having failed at conciliation, the Board 
held daily private sessions extending over a 
period of one week. In these sessions an 
earnest attempt was made to arrive at a 
form of agreement fair to both parties. The 
views of Members of the Board diverged 
widely on many matters in dispute. But 
the importance to Canada of the industry 
involved and the calamitous implications to 
the Seamen, to the Shipowners and to the 
country, of a breach of relations between 
the parties were kept in mind. As a result 
the Members of the Board were able to 
arrive at a unanimous opinion as to the 
terms which should be embodied in the new 
agreement to be made between the Union 
and the Shipowners. Each of those terms 
does not necessarily represent the view of 
each Member of the Board as to the ideal 


provision to cover the matter provided for. 
But the agreement as a whole is a recon- 
ciliation of divergent views setting out the 
collective opinion of this Board as to the 
agreement into which the parties to this 
dispute should enter. The Members of the 
Board have, in the interests of industrial 
peace, yielded, each one of them, on many 
points. It is their unanimous view that the 
parties to this dispute should pursue the 
same course. They are of the firm opinion 
that the agreement recommended is a fair 
compromise and ought to be accepted by 
the parties to this dispute. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Dated at Montreal, February 16, 1949. 


(Sgd.) J. O. Witson, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) T. R. Metcuen, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) JoHN Kerry, 
Member. 


Memorandum of Agreement 
for Dry Cargo Freight Vessels 


VEAULO MO LIS Ply erase ee are Poe bes BOR axe he 


between: 


Acadia Oversea’ Freighters Limited; 
Argonaut Navigation Company Limited; 
Atlantic Shipping Agencies Limited; 
Bristol City Line (Canada) Limited; 
Canadian National (West Indies) Steam- 
ships Limited; Canadian Shipowners 
Limited; Canadian Transport Company 
Limited; Canadian Union Line Limited; 
Dominion Shipping Company Limited; 
Elder Dempster Lines (Canada) Limited; 
Federal Commerce & Navigation Com- 
pany Limited; Furness (Canada) Limited; 
Johnson Walton Steamships Limited; 
Kerr Silver Lines (Canada) Limited; 
Lunham & Moore Shipping Limited; 
Montreal Australia New Zealand Line 
Limited; Montship Lines Limited; Pick- 
ford & Black Limited; Quebec Steamship 
Lines Limited; Saguenay Terminals 
Limited; Triton Steamship Company 
Limited; Western Canada Steamship Com- 
pany Limited; Vancouver Oriental Line; 
hereafter called the Companies, 


and 


The Canadian Seamen’s Union, 
hereinafter called the Union. 


Witnesseth that: 


Whereas the Companies operate ocean- 
going and coastwise ships; and 


Whereas the parties are desirous of pro- 
moting collective bargaining and stability of 
industrial relations in the manner and upon 
the terms herein set out; 


Now therefore the parties hereto hereby 
agree each with the other as follows:— 


ARTICLE I 


Section 1—General Purpose of Agreement 


The general purpose of this Agreement is 
to advance the mutual interests of the Com- 
panies and their employees, to provide for 
the proper operation of the Companies’ 
vessels under conditions that will advance to 
the fullest extent possible the safety and 
welfare of the employees and economy of 
operations and to provide the fullest oppor- 
tunities for the employment of Canadian 
seamen in Canadian ships. It is recognized 
and declared by the parties to be the duty 
of the Companies and their employees 
covered by this Agreement to co-operate 
fully, individually and collectively, for the 
attainment of these objectives, 


Section 2—Union Recognition and Hmploy- 
ment 


(a) The Companies recognize the Union as 
the sole collective bargaining agent for all 
unlicensed personnel (except unlicensed 
Officer Personnel, such as Cadet Officers, 
Junior Engineers, "Sanitary Engineers, Junior 
Officers, Electricians, Pursers and Chief 
Stewards) from time to time employed by 
the Companies on all deep sea dry cargo 
ships (not including ships with passenger 
certificate) of Canadian register, owned and 
operated or bare-boat operated by the Com- 
panies. The said unlicensed personnel may 
hereinafter be referred to as Seamen. 


(b) The Companies agree that all unlic- 
ensed personnel engaged by them in Canada 
will be hired either through the office of the 
Union or through the Seamen’s Section of 
the National Employment Service. The 
Companies agree not to discriminate against 
Union members. Any unlicensed personnel 
hired in Canada, who are not Members of 
the Union, will be required, as a condition of 
employment, either to join the Union and to 
continue as Members thereof during their 
employment or, in the alternative, to tender 
to the Union one month’s dues as well as the 
initiation fees as presently established and to 
pay subsequent monthly dues as required of 
Union Members (and failure to pay arrears 
of monthly dues at pay-off shall be a bar to 
further employment until such arrears are 
paid). 

(c) The Companies agree to provide space 
at the pay-off for a Union Patrolman to 
enable him ‘to contact Members of the 
unlicensed personnel for the purpose of 
collecting Union dues. 


Section 3— 


The Parties agree that they will co-operate 
to exclude from the personnel employed by 
the Companies and the Union, all subversive 
elements. 


Section 4—Continuous Employment 


The Companies agree that all unlicensed 
personnel shall have the right to continuous 
employment and may be re-employed at the 
end of each voyage, except in the case where 
a man is discharged for cause. It is agreed 
that this clause shall not apply to vessels 
when in drydock or when undergoing major 
oe which are likely to exceed three 
weeks, 
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Section 5— 


The Union agrees that the Master of the 
vessel has the exclusive right to direct the 
crew and to hire, promote, demote, transfer, 
lay off, suspend or discharge employees and 
that such hours, both ordinary and overtime, 
shall be worked at sea and in port, as shall 
be directed by the Master or his deputy. 

It is agreed by the Owners that these 
powers and rights will not be exercised in 
conflict with any of the provisions of this 
Agreement and by the Union that when any 
seaman considers that an order or direction 
of the Master is, in his opinion, in conflict 
with the terms of this Agreement, he shall, 
nevertheless, obey such order or direction and 
thereafter, through the grievance machinery 
herein provided, seek redress. 

It is agreed that there shall be no strike, 
lock-out, slow-down or stoppage of work, nor 
shall any ship be tied up or delayed during 
the life of this Agreement. 


Section 6—Promotions 

In making promotions, at sea and in port, 
full and due consideration shall be given to 
Seniority and, all things being equal, seamen 
who are senior in length of service shall 
receive available promotions. 


ARTICLE IT 

Section 1—Delegates 

On each vessel there shall be one seamen’s 
delegate from each department and one ship’s 
delegate who may or may not be one of the 
Departmental delegates. The ship’s delegate 
may put to the Master any dispute which can- 
not be settled by the Departmental delegates 
with the Departmental head. Any complaints 
so presented which are not adjusted satisfac- 
torily to all concerned shall be referred to 
the operators’ or ship’s agent and to the 
Union upon tthe vessel’s arrival in a Cana- 
dian port, as provided in this Agreement. 
Such delegates shall in no way interfere with 
the operation of the ship or with the ship’s 
discipline. 


Section 2—Adjustment of Grievances 


The Companies and the Union agree that 
forty-eight (48) hours prior to arrival in 
home port, a list of any grievances arising 
out of the Agreement shall be presented to 
the Master. Within forty-eight (48) hours 
after the ship’s arrival both the Company 
representative and a Union representative 
shall jointly investigate said list of griev- 
ances and agree in writing on any outstanding 
grievances that may remain for the oncoming 
crew, and these are to be adjusted before 
the departure of the vessel. The fulfilment 
of such agreement shall be considered as 
binding on both incoming and outgoing crews. 
Grievances not agreed upon by the Company 
and Union representatives shall immediately 
be sent to the Port Committee for adjust- 
ment. The owners will further make the 
utmost endeavour to remedy any complaint 
made after and apart from the complaints so 
listed but shall not be required to remedy 
such additional complaints before the sailing 
of the vessel, unless it is possible to do so 
without delaying the sailing. This section is 
not, however, to be interpreted as applying to 
disputes on monetary matters. 
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Section 3—Port Committee 


(a) There shall be a Port Committee at 
Montreal, P.Q., Saint John, N.B., Halifax, 
N.S., and Vancouver, B.C. Such Committee 
shall consist of one representative from the 
Union and one representative from the 
Companies. Either the Companies or the 
Union may refer any dispute or grievance 
arising out of the terms of this Agreement to 
a Port Committee in writing and it shall be 
the duty of the said Port Committee to meet 
within 24 hours after receiving such written 
notice, Saturdays, Sundays and_ holidays 
excepted. In the event that the said Port 
Committee cannot agree on the settlement of 
a dispute or grievance, the matter shall be 
referred to the Regional Committee. 

\(b): In the event of any question of inter- 
pretation or violation of this Agreement or 
disputes of any nature, either by the members 
of the Union or by the Companies, ithe crew 
shall proceed with and complete the voyage 
and the question or dispute shall be referred 
to a Port Committee within 24 hours after 
the arrival of the vessel at a Canadian port, 
Saturdays, Sundays and holidays excepted. 

(ec) In no event shall the members of the 
unlicensed personnel tie up or delay any 
vessel of the Companies for the settlement 
of any grievances. 


Section 4—Regional Committee 


The Regional Committee shall consist of 
two representatives from the Union and two 
representatives from the Companies, named 
by the Shipping Federation for the East 
Coast Companies and by the B.C. Shipowners 
Association for the West Coast Companies, 
who shall meet in the port of Montreal and/ 
or Vancouver. Hither the Union or the 
Companies, or both, may refer any dispute 
or grievance on which a Port Committee has 
not been able to come to any agreement to 
the Regional Committee in writing and it 
shall be the duty of the Regional Committee 
to meet within 48 hours after receiving such 
written notice, Saturdays, Sundays and holi- 
days excepted. In the event that the 
Regional Committee cannot agree on a 
settlement of the dispute, the matter shall, 
if it involves any difference between the 
Companies and the Union or any employee 
concerning the interpretation or violation of 
this Agreement, but not otherwise, be 
referred to an Arbitrator appointed by and 
acceptable to all members of the Regional 
Committee. 


Section 5—Arbitration 


(a) Failing agreement as to the selection 
of this Arbitrator (see Article 11, Section 4) 
he shall be named by the Minister of Labour 
of Canada. 

(b) A decision of the Arbitrator in any 
such matter properly so referred to him shall 
be binding on all parties concerned. 

(c) Before any matter shall be referred to 
arbitration, every effort shall be made to 
settle the question to the mutual satisfaction 
of all concerned through conference between 
the Union representatives and the Company 
officials. 


Section 6—Discrimination 


The Companies and the Union agree that 
in the employment of unlicensed personnel 
there shall be no discrimination because of 
race, colour or creed. 


Section 7—Obligation of the Union 
Employees—Passes 

The Companies agree that by the distribu- 
tion of passes authorized employees of the 
Union may board the Companies’ vessels 
reporting to the Officer in Charge, for the 
purpose of consulting the seamen employed 
thereon, provided, however, that the issuance 
of passes in any event shall be subject to the 
requirements of security, also that the Union 
employees shall not violate any provision of 
this Agreement. 

It is also agreed that no Union employee 
shalt call a meeting of men on duty on board 
any vessel without the consent of the officer 
in charge or interfere with or retard the 
work of the crew, provided, however, this 
shall not restrain the right of crew members 
off duty to hold meetings as they may decide. 

Failure on the part of any Union employee 
to live up to all the terms and conditions of 
this Agreement, including the provisions for 
the adjustment of all questions and disputes 
in accordance with the terms of this Agree- 
ment, shall be sufficient grounds for revoca- 
tion of any pass issued ‘to such employee. The 
Union agrees to turn in any pass so revoked. 
Unless so revoked, such passes shall be valid 
for a period of three months. 


Section 8—Emergency Duties 


Any work necessary for the safety of the 
vessel, passengers, crew or cargo, or for the 
saving of other vessels, lives or cargoes, shall 
be performed at any time on immediate call 
by all members of the unlicensed personnel, 
and notwithstanding any provision of this 
Agreement which might be construed to the 
contrary, in no event shall overtime be paid 
for work performed in connection with such 
emergency duties, of which the Master will 
be the sole judge. 


Section 9—Drills 


Whenever practicable, lifeboat and other 
emergency drills shall be held on weekdays 
between the hours of 8:00 a.m. and 4:30 p.m. 
Preparation for drills, such as stretching fire 
hoses and hoisting or swinging out boats, 
shall not be done prior to signal for such 
drills, and after drill is over all hands shall 
secure boats and gear and replace fire hose in 
safe custody. In no event shall overtime be 
paid for work performed in connection with 
such drills. 


Section 10—Lockers 


One locker shall be provided for each 
employee so that each employee has one 
locker of full length with sufficient space to 
stow a reasonable amount of gear. Lockers 
now installed are to remain unchanged. 
Where new lockers are installed, they are to 
be, as nearly as practicable, of the following 
outside dimensions: height—6 feet; width— 
15 inches; depth—21 inches, and shall have 
a shelf fitted about ten inches from the top 
of the locker. 


Section 11—Washrooms ; 

Adequate washrooms and lavatories shall 
be made available for seamen, washrooms 
to be equipped with a sufficient number of 
shower baths which shall be adequately 
supplied with hot and cold fresh water when- 
ever practicable. 


Section 12—Cleanliness of Quarters 


(a) All quarters assigned for the use of 
seamen are to be fumigated when necessary 
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and practicable and kept free from vermin 
as far as possible by the owners. 

(b) Seamen are, in their own time, to 
make their bunks and keep their sleeping 
quarters and lockers clean and tidy. The 
said quarters shall also be thoroughly 
cleaned at least once a week in the Com- 
panies’ time by seamen assigned for the 
purpose, 

(c) Ordinary seamen on duty shall be 
required to keep the toilets and showers of 
the unlicensed personnel of the Deck Depart- 
ment clean at all times. 

Firemen on day work, trimmers and/or 
wipers shall be required to keep the toilets 
and showers of the unlicensed personnel of 
the Engine Department clean at all times. 

On vessels where stewards’ accommodation 
is amidships, midship messmen shall be 
required to keep the toilets and showers of 
the Stewards’ Department clean at all times. 
Where the stewards’ accommodation is 
divided, crews’ messboys shall be required to 
keep the toilets and showers aft clean. 

The cleaning of the said toilets and showers 
is to be done between the hours of 8:00 a.m. 
and 5:00 p.m. on weekdays and between the 
hours of 8:00 a.m. and 12:00 noon on Satur- 


day; in port, this work to be done between 


hours of 8:00 a.m. and 5:00 p.m., Monday 
through Friday, provided, however, one hour’s 
overtime shall be allowed for the performance 
of this work at any other time. 

(d) For the purpose of this section, it 
shall be the duty of a responsible Officer to 
make arrangements for adequate time for 
cleaning of quarters required to be done on 
the Companies’ time and personnel necessary 
to do the work. This work shall be carried 
out to the satisfaction of the Master or 
Officer in Charge. 

(e) The Companies agree to undertake at 
least once every year to repaint crew’s 
quarters in a light colour (the date of such 
painting is to be stencilled on the bulkhead 
of each compartment). The unlicensed per- 
sonnel shall keep said painting always clean 
by regular washing, ete., during the interval 
between annual paintings. 


Section 18—Other Conveniences 


(a) Crew Equipment. The following 
items shall be supplied ‘tthe unlicensed per- 
sonnel employed on board the vessels of the 
Companies: 

1, A suitable number of clean blankets on 
commencement of each voyage. 

2. Bedding shall consist of two sheets and 
one pillow slip, which shall be changed 
weekly (conditional on the return of pre- 
viously issued linen by each man). White 
sheets and pillow slips shall be provided as 
replacements are required. 

3. One face towel and one bath towel, 
which shall be changed twice weekly (con- 
ditional on return of previously issued towels 
by each man), 

4. Four boxes of matches each week. 

5. Spring-filled mattresses and _ suitable 
pillows. 

6. Bunk lights and bunk curtains. 

7. All dishes to be made of crockery. 


8. Two cakes of standard toilet soap, and 
either one cake of laundry soap or one box 
of washing powder weekly. 

9. Prophylactics shall be 
times specified by the Master. 





available at 
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10. Two hot plates, two toasters, two ship’s 
clocks, one refrigerator and one water cooler 
shall be provided on all ships. Such equip- 
ment shall be in proper working order at 
time of sailing of vessel from home port and 
shall be signed for by the ship’s delegate, who 
shall not thereby be held personally 
responsible. 

11. Electric fans in all foc’sles and mess- 
rooms if no other form of mechanical ventila- 
tion is provided. 

((b) When it is established that there is 
wilful damage or pilferage of any equipment, 
the person or persons responsible for such 
wilful damage or pilferage shall be held 
responsible and the cost of such damage or 
pilferage shall be deducted from the wages of 
the person or persons responsible. 

(c) Bedding, linen, bunk curtains and 
equipment issued direct to unlicensed per- 
sonnel shall be signed for at issue and such 
bedding, linen, bunk curtains and equipment, 
or their replacements, shall be turned in to 
the Chief Steward by each man before sign- 
ing off and a receipt issued to the man. When 
only partial issue of linen is made in accord- 
ance with this Agreement, the men shall 
receive thirty cents (30c.) for each item in 
short supply each week in lieu thereof. When 
no linen is issued in accordance with this 
Agreement, the men shall receive two dollars 
($2.00) per week in lieu thereof. 

(d) It is understood that the provision of 
the conveniences specified above is subject to 
their being available. 

(e) It is agreed by the Companies and 
the Union that, during the period that this 
Agreement is in effect, the Companies shall 
be required to provide only the conveniences 
specified in this section, and neither the crew 
nor Union officials shall be allowed to delay 
any vessel for conveniences not specified in 
this section, 


Section 14—Meals 


(a) Meals served to the crew shall be the 
same as those served to tthe officers. 

(6) Fresh fruit in season shall be supplied 
each day. When fresh fruit is not available, 
juices shall be supplied. 

(ec) Fresh milk shall be supplied in all 
Canadian ports, and in foreign ports when 
obtainable. The allowance shall be one quart 
per man per day. 


Section 15—Meal Hours—Relieving 

for Meals 
_ (a) Meals for unlicensed personnel employed 
in the Deck and Engine Departments shall 
be served at the following times:— 


At Sea: 
Breakfast ...... 7.20 am. to 8.30 am. 
DINREP Scot Oye Nee. 11.20 a.m. to 12.30 p.m. 
Supper... -saee 5.00 p.m. to 6.00 p.m. 

In Port: 
Breakfast ...... 7.20 am. to 8.00 am. 
INNO... Soe alae os 12.00 noon to 1.00 p.m. 
Bun per. 5.00 p.m. to 6.00 p.m, 


Unless unforeseen circumstances interfere, 
all unlicensed personnel shall be given a 
reasonable time to take their meals within 
the hours above set out. 

‘(b) The twelve to four watch on sailing 
day shall knock off at 11:00 a.m. in order to 
eat at 11:20 a.m. and to be ready to go on 
watch at 12:00 noon. 

(c) Meal hours may be varied, but such 
variations shall not exceed one hour either 
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way provided that one unbroken hour shall 
be allowed at all times for dinner and supper 
when vessel is in port. When watches are 
broken, if one unbroken hour is not given, 
the men involved shall receive one (1) hour’s 
overtime in lieu thereof at the regular over- 
time rate. On sailing day, watches may be 
set as required by the Master and meals shall 
be taken at least one (1) hour prior to 
commencing watch. This sub-section shall 
apply to day men in port and at sea. 


Section 16—Coffee or Tea Time 


Fifteen (15) minutes shall be allowed for 
coffee or tea at 10:00 a.m. and 3:00 p.m., 
personnel to be allowed this time off in rota- 
tion as directed by the officers. 


Section 17—Night Lunches 


(a) If it is anticipated that any crew 
member or members will work overtime all 
night, coffee or tea and a lunch at mid-night 
shall be provided for these men—one (1) 
hour to be allowed for such coffee or tea and 
lunch, 

(b) Should any crew member or crew 
members be required to work overtime during 
part of a night, coffee or tea and lunch shall 
be made available at 9:00 p.m. and 3:00 a.m. 
for the men then working—fifteen (15) 
minutes shall be allowed for the taking of 
such lunches and this time shall be included 
in overtime, if work continues. 

(c) When crew members are called after 
midnight to work overtime, coffee or tea 
shall be made and ready at time of calling 
by the watch or watches and may be taken 
during the fifteen (15) minutes readiness 
period. 

(d) In the evening, light lunches consist- 
ing of cold meat and coffee shall be available 
for all members of the unlicensed personnel. 


Section 18—Travelling 


Unlicensed personnel, when transported by 
the Companies during the course of their 
employment, shall be provided with tourist 
transportation by rail or bus, including berth 
when travelling by night and with subsistence 
at the rate of one dollar and twenty-five 
cents ($1.25) per meal or a maximum of 
three dollars and seventy-five cents ($3.75) 
per day, in addition to their regular monthly 
wage. When travelling by water, second 
class or tourist transportation may be pro- 
vided. this to include berth and meals at the 
above mentioned rates. ; 

When crew members of West Coast vessels 
have to travel on coastal passenger vessels 
overnight, first class accommodation shall be 
provided. 


Section 19—Room and Meal Allowances 


When the Company does not provide meals 
on the vessel, unlicensed personnel during the 
course of their employment shall receive 
eighty-five cents (85c.) per meal. When the 
Company does not provide suitable sleeping 
accommodation, ‘three dollars ($3.00) shall be 
allowed for room per night. 


Section 20—Return to Port of Signing 

In the event a ship of the Companies is 
sold or laid up, the crew shall be repatriated 
to the port of engagement, with subsistence, 
transportation and wages as provided in this 
Agreement. ' 

Where the service of a seaman signed on 
at an Eastern Canadian port terminates by 
reason of the termination of the voyage at a 


Western Canadian port, and vice versa, he 
shall have the same rights in respect to his 
return to a proper return port as are pro- 
vided under the Canada Shipping Act where 
service is terminated at a port out of Canada. 


Section 21—Substitutes Signed on Abroad 


When substitute seamen have to be signed 
on abroad owing to members of ithe unlicensed 
personnel leaving the ship at a port abroad 
during the course of the voyage, the Com- 
panies shall have the right, on the return of 
the ship to a Canadian port, to resign any 
such substitutes for one voyage, but if such 
substitutes again return to a Canadian port, 
they shall be repatriated. 


Section 22—Reporting on Board 


_All crew members off watch shall be 
required to report on board and be available 
for duty not less than two (2) hours before 
time of sailing, as posted on Notice Board. 


Section 23—Medical Hxamination 

(a) It is agreed that the Companies have 
the right to have all personnel medically 
examined for fitness, and that any personnel 
found medically unfit for service shall not be 
employed or, if employed, may be dismissed. 

(b) Where the Companies refuse to employ 
any man for medical reasons as aforesaid, 
the question of that man’s fitness for sea 
duties in the category in which he is to be 
employed may be reviewed by a doctor nomin- 
ated by the Union, and if there is a difference 
of opinion between the Companies’ doctor and 
the Union’s doctor, the matter may be 
referred for determination to a competent 
medical authority acceptable to both the 
Companies and the Union; the cost of such 
appeal shall be shared jointly by the Com- 
panies and the Union. 

(c) A suitable supply of drugs for the 
emergency treatment of normal shipboard 
contingencies, to be administered as and 
‘when prescribed by the Master, shall be 
carried on the ship and suitable accommoda- 
tion for the housing of sick and injured 
personnel shall be provided when made neces- 
sary by the special nature of the illness or 
injury. 

Section 24— 

All stores and provisions issued 'to the crew 
are only for use and consumption aboard the 
ship and any unused or unconsumed stores or 
provisions remain the property of the ship- 
owner and must not be taken ashore, sold, 
destroyed or given away. 


ARTICLE III 


Wages 
Section 1— 
(a) Scale of Wages: 

1 ELE GES Meee) rR an ee $180.00 
Carpentouen tec ss eens 185.00 
ee reeitene tr. eka Lis ae Bas 170.00 

3 ih: Saat ne eee Ea ES 150.00 
aren COO arta eta aie ale ots 200.00 
Second. COOK is ose wan woes 170.00 
Second: Steward |. . 3). ho os oa 170.00 
ee V EG eels atg os diols as 2 eke 140.00 
Deck Boy (Utility Boy).... 140.00 
POSS UNTO TI fe eis chalet he edie 160.00 
PERSO Vee vs siete & ia aie nee 140.00 
Ree Cor ae cer Stale Mg 175.00 
PPA A IY eh, by Oe el 170.00 
PEROT. ches Gee Unk 165.00 
BVT ater tate ee wee Mow Sa oe 165.00 
PTO UTD AI iii /c.aiort fs ses Sn 180.00 
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Unlicensed personnel shall be entitled to 
advances against their earned basic pay when 
in port at times fixed by the Master to the 
extent that funds are available, provided that 
the Master may, in his discretion, retain at 
all times a sum equivalent to a full month’s 
pay, and that allotments of pay must be 
provided for before advances are made. 

(b) Standby Wages While in Port for 
Unlicensed Personnel not Under Articles. 

When members of the unlicensed personnel 
not under articles are employed, they shall be 
paid the following hourly rates: straight time 
ninety cents (90c.) per hour. After 8 hours 
and on Saturdays, Sundays and holidays, they 
shall receive time and one-half. Except in 
case where regular standby shore gangs are 
employed, all requirements shall be hired in 
accordance wtih Section 1 of Article I. 


. Section 2—Division of Wages of 


Absent Members 


(a) When a vessel sails from any port and 
the vessel does not have its full complement 
of unlicensed personnel, the wages of ‘the 
missing crew member or members shall be 
divided amongst the seamen of the Depart- 
ment concerned, 

(6) When men are promoted for the pur- 
pose of replacing men who are injured or 
sick, they shall receive the differential in pay 
only while so acting. 


Section 8—Overtime Rates 


For the purposes of this Agreement the 
overtime rates shall be as follows:— 


Cents 
per 
hour 
Bosun, Carpenter, Donkeyman, First 
OO NS a Bay re Sie ets Sa aisha ae ates 90 
Able Seaman, Oiler, Fireman. Wiper, 
Trimmer, Second Cook, Second 
Steward, Messman ...........0.. 80 
Ordinary Seamen, Deckboy, Galley 
Boy, Messboy itis aouee eee et, 70 


_ Section 4—Commencement of Overtime 


Overtime shall commence at the time any 
employee shall be called to report for work 
outside of his regular schedule, provided such 
member reports for duty within fifteen (15) 
minutes. Otherwise overtime shall commence 
at the actual time such employee reports for 
duty, and such overtime shall continue until 
the employee is released. 


Section 5—Computation of Overtime 


When overtime worked is less than one (1) 
hour, overtime for one hour shall be paid. 
When overtime worked exceeds one (1) hour, 
the overtime work performed shall be paid 
for in one-half (4) hour periods. When men 
on their watch below are called out to work 
on overtime and then knocked off for less 
than two hours, excepting when a man is 
recalled for his regular duties, overtime shall 
be paid straight through, but this shall not 
apply to men who are used for docking or 
undocking or to knocking off for meals. 


Section 6—Relieving for Time Off 

Mutually satisfactory arrangements for 
relieving each other in order to secure time 
off in port may be made between the 
unlicensed personnel and the Master of the 
ship or the Officer in Charge. In no event 
where mutual arrangements have been made 
will overtime be paid for the person carrying 
out the duties, 
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Section ?7—Changing Watches 


Time customarily used in changing and 
relieving watches shall not be considered as 
overtime. 


Section 8—Checking of Overtime 


All overtime worked must be ordered by 
the Master or Head of a Department. 

After overtime has been worked, each 
member of the crew who has worked over- 
time shall obtain from the Officer in Charge 
within twenty-four (24) hours a slip duly 
signed by such Officer and counter-signed by 
himself, certifying to the overtime worked 
and setting out the work done. The per- 
manent overtime book shall also be signed 
jointly by Officer in Charge and crew 
members. 

Under this section where a case arises 
wherein overtime or the amount is in dispute 


the slips shall be signed by the Officer and + 


the man, and marked “Disputed” with the 
reasons for same, and such disputed overtime 
shall then be thandled under ‘the grievance 
procedure in the Agreement. 

In case of any dispute as to overtime, no 
claim for overtime will be allowed, unless 
supported by such signed slips, except where 
it is established that the Master or Head of 
department refused to issue one. 


Section 9—Payment of Overtime 


All money due the crew for overtime work 
shall be paid at the time of signing off or, 
in any event, not more than twenty-four (24) 
hours after the vessel pays off, unless in 
dispute. 


Section 10—Penalty Cargoes 


(a) When members of the unlicensed 
personnel are required ‘to clean holds in 
which penalty cargo has been carried, they 
shall be paid for such work, in addition to 
their regular wages, at the rate of straight 
overtime for the watch on deck, and overtime 
and one-half for the watch below. 

(b) For the purposes of paragraph (a), 
the following shall be considered penalty 
cargoes: in bulk, arsenic, bones, caustic, soda, 
cement, chloride of lime, lampblack or carbon 
black, sulphur, raw manure, soda ash, bone 
meal, kainite, superphosphate, potash; also 
green hides in bags or bundles. 

(c) On vessels carrying explosives in fifty- 
ton lots or over, the Companies agree to pay 
members of the unlicensed personnel, in addi- 
tion to their regular monthly wages, fifteen 
(15) dollars per month while such cargo is 
on board the vessel. Such cargo time shall 
start from the day ‘the first sling load is 
aboard and continue until the day the last 
sling load goes over the ship’s side. 

(d) When members of the unlicensed per- 
sonnel are required to work explosives, they 
shall be paid for such work, in addition to 
their regular monthly wages, at the rate of 
two dollars and fifty cents ($2.50) per hour. 

(e) For the purpose of this Agreement, 
explosives shall consist of the following items; 
black powder, blasting caps, detonating caps, 
dynamite, TNT, and all other explosives and 
highly inflammable materials such as high 
octane gasoline, which have a  flash-point 
below 73 degrees Fahrenheit, but excepting 
such stable items as unfused shells and 
ammunition. 


Section 11—Discharging Ballast 


In port, whenever members of the crew 
may be required to discharge ballast out of 
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holds, or handle or discharge ballast on deck, 
they shall receive straight overtime between 
the hours of 8:00 a.m. and 5:00 p.m., Monday 
through Friday, and overtime and one-half 
between the hours of 5:00 p.m. and 8:00 a.m. 
Monday through Friday, and on Saturdays, 
Sundays and holidays. 


Section 12—Longshore Work by Crew 


In the event that any member of the said 
crew is required to drive winches for the 
purpose of handling cargo or to work cargo, 
he shall be paid in addition to his regular 
wage, the overtime rate under this Agree- 
ment. If such work is required ‘to be per- 
formed on Saturdays, Sundays or holidays, 
the rate shall be time and one-half. 


Section 13—NSecuring Cargo in Hold 


(a) If cargo is not properly secured by 
longshoremen before going to sea, the watch 
on deck shall be paid at the regular overtime 
rate as provided in Article III, Section 12. 

(6) On Deck. The Watch on deck may be 
required to secure cargo on deck without the 
payment of overtime between the hours of 
8:00 a.m. and 5:00 p.m. weekdays. If a 
watch below is called to secure cargo on deck, 
it shall be paid at the regular overtime rate, 
except as provided in Article II, Section 9. 

(c) Any work necessary for the safety of 
the vessel, passengers, crew or cargo shall be 
performed at any time on immediate call by 
all members of tthe unlicensed personnel, not- 
withstanding any provision which might be 
construed to the contrary. In no event shall 
overtime be paid for such work performed in 
connection with such emergency duties. 


Section 14—Handling Dunnage for Cargo 


When the crew are required actually to 
lay dunnage for cargo or to erect or dismantle 
or demolish shifting boards, they shall be 
paid at the regular overtime rate for the 
watch on deck, and overtime and one-half for 
the watch below. : 


Section 15—Cargo Gear 


Rigging up or securing cargo gear shall be 
done by the watch on deck without the pay- 
ment of overtime except that overtime shall 
be paid to the watch on deck for such work 
performed on Saturday afternoons, Sundays 
and holidays at sea. In port, overtime shall 
be paid for this work on Saturdays, Sundays 
and holidays. 


Section 16—Cleaning Bilges 


When employees are required to enter and 
clean bilges, or clean rose boxes wherein the 
remains of grain (dry grain excepted) or 
organic fertilizer are present, the watch on 
duty shall be paid at the regular overtime 
rate and the watch below at the rate of 


- overtime and one-half. This shall also apply 


to bilges that have been flooded with fuel oil. 
In other cases, ithe cleaning of bilges and rose 
boxes shall be considered a routine duty. 


Section 17—Shore Leave 


Crew should be granted shore leave during 
regular hours off duty in port, weather and 
other conditions permitting, but where, 
owing to regulations of the immigration or 
local authorities, shore leave is impossible, 
the Master is required to make the crew 
fully aware as to why shore leave cannot 
be granted. 


Section 18—NSick Seamen 


Any member of the unlicensed personnel 
who in any port outside of Canada has to be 
signed off from a vessel owing to an illness 
other than venereal disease or alcoholism 
shall, in addition to medical care and main- 
tenance to which he is entitled under the 
Canada Shipping Act, also be entitled to 
two-thirds of his basic pay until he is 
declared medically fit for duty and offered 
an available job or has been repatriated to 


a proper return port, whichever first happens, . 


provided that in any event such sick pay shall 
not continue after twelve (12) weeks from 
es date the seaman was signed off articles 
sick. 

Where a seaman has an allotment payable 
to a dependent, as defined under the Canada 
Shipping Act, the Companies undertake to 
continue such allotment up to the amount of 
the sick pay due the seaman under the condi- 
tions stated above. 


Section 19—Marine Disaster 


Any member of the unlicensed personnel 
who suffers loss of clothing and personal 
effects through marine disaster or shipwreck 
shall be compensated by the payment of one 
hundred and fifty dollars ($150.00). 


ARTICLE IV 


Section 1—Holidays 


When a vessel is in port, the following 
holidays shall be observed and where they 
fall on a Sunday, the Monday following 
shall be considered a holiday, provided such 
procedure is being adhered to by shore 
establishments in Canada:— 

. New Year’s Day 
. Good Friday 

. Dominion Day 

. Labour Day 

. Thanksgiving Day 
. Christmas Day. 

When the vessel is at sea, the work per- 
formed on a holiday shall be confined to that 
usually performed on a Sunday. 


Section 2—Holidays With Pay 


All unlicensed personnel shall be granted 
fourteen (14) days’ holiday with basic pay 
after twelve (12) months’ continuous satis- 
factory service with one Company, and there- 
after, at the option of the employee, seven 
(7) days’ holiday with basic pay after each 
six (6) months’ continuous satisfactory ser- 
vice with the Company. 
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ARTICLE V 


Deck Department—Working Rules 
Section 1—Work in Port 


(a) Routine Work. In all ports, members 
of the Deck Department may be required to 
perform all normal maintenance work and to 
chip, sougee, scale, prime and paint the 
vessel, including over side; and they shall 
also handle all ship’s stores and stow deck 
stores as may be required. 


_ (b) Hours of Work. The hours of labour 
in port shall be eight (8) hours between the 
hours of 8:00 a.m. and 5:00 p.m. on weekdays. 
All work performed in port after 5:00 p.m. 
and before 8:00 a.m. and on Saturdays, 
Sundays and holidays shall be paid for at 
the regular overtime rate, except as pro- 
vided in Article II, Section 9. 


When vessel is in port and men are called 
back after 5:00 p.m. and before 8:00 a.m. 
or on Saturdays, Sundays or holidays for the 
purpose of shifting ship, a minimum of two 
(2) hours overtime shall be paid for each 
call, except when men are knocked off for a 
period of two hours or less, in which case 
time shall be continuous. 

(c) Gangway Watches. In port, sailors 
may be required to act as night watchmen 
between the hours of 5:00 p.m. and 8.00 a.m. 
without the payment of overtime, except on 
Saturdays, Sundays and holidays. Sailors 
standing gangway watch shall care for the | 
lights about the deck, including cargo lights, 
if being used, and shall tend mooring, lighter 
and gangway lines as directed by the Officer 
in Charge. It is understood that any time 
on duty in excess of eight (8) hours under 
this section is to be considered as overtime 
and paid for at the regular overtime rate. 

(d) Watches. When a vessel arrives in 
port, watches may be maintained until twelve 
noon on such day of arrival. If arrival 
occurs after twelve noon, watches shall be 
broken when the vessel is moored at the 
loading or discharging berth. 


In all open roadsteads and ports where 
the vessel does not lie alongside a dock, 
watches shall be maintained or broken at 
the discretion of the Master. 

In all ports where the vessel is alongside 
a dock, jwatches shall be broken if the 
scheduled stay of the vessel will exceed 
twenty-four (24) hours. When tthe scheduled 
stay of tthe vessel will be less than twenty- 
four (24) hours, watches may be maintained 
or broken at the discretion of the Master, 
with the exception of gangway watches. 

(e) Washing Down. When members of 
the Deck Department are required to wash 
down on Saturdays, Sundays or holidays, they 
shall be paid overtime, except where sanita- 
tion makes the work necessary. 


It is agreed by the both parties to this 
Agreement that the words “except where 
sanitation makes the work necessary” shall 
apply only in those instances where cleanli- 
ness will safeguard the health and safety of 
the crew. 

(f) Docking and Undocking. When men 
off watch are called upon to assist in docking 
or undocking, they shall be paid for such 
work at the regular overtime rate, but in 
no event is overtime to be paid to men on 
watch for this work. 


Section 2—Work at Sea 


(a) Watches at Sea. The sailors assigned 
to watch-keeping duties shall, while at sea, 
be divided into three watches, which shall be 
kept on duty successively for the performance 
of ordinary work incidental to the sailing, 
management and upkeep of the vessel. 


The strength of watches may vary and 
vary from time to time, but the strength of a 
navigational watch shall be not less than 
three. though not all members of such watch 
need be engaged on navigational duties at the 
same time. 


Sea. watches shall, when practicable, be set 
not later than noon on the day of departure, 
except when the vessel sails before noon, in 
which event sea watches shall be set not 
later than the departure of the ship to sra. 
The setting of sea watches earlier than 
provided herein shall be optional with the 
Master. | 


> & 
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(b) Work Performed at Sea. All work in 
excess of eight (8) hours between midnight 
and midnight of each day shall be paid for 
at the regular overtime rate, except as pro- 
vided in this Agreement. 

No work except for the safe navigation of 
the vessel is to be done after 5:00 p.m. and 
before 8:00 p.m. and on Saturday afternoon 
and Sundays. Sanitary work shall be done 
between 6:00 a.m. and 8:00 a.m. without the 
payment of overtime. 


Section 3—Work on Hatches 


In ports where the custom of the port is 
that longshoremen shall take off and put on 
hatches or beams to prepare hatches for 
discharging or loading cargo and where mem- 
bers of the deck department are required to 
do this work, they shall be paid overtime 
for the watch on deck and overtime and one- 
half for the watch below. 


Section 4—Carpenter’s Work—In Port 
and at Sea 


(a) Carpenters shall paint, chip, oil and 
clean the windlass and take soundings, shore 
up cargo and do customary carpenter’s work 
aboard the vessel. 

(6) Carpenters shall, if required, work the 
windlass when mooring or unmooring or 
letting go or heaving up anchors. 

(c) The boatswain shall, if required, work 
the windlass and take soundings when no 
carpenter is carried. 

(d) In port, when carpenters are required 
to take soundings after 5:00 p.m. and before 
8:00 a.m. and on Saturdays, Sundays and 
holidays, they shall be paid overtime for such 
work performed. 


ARTICLE VI 


Engine Department—Working Rules 


Section 1—Work in Port 


_ ‘(a) Hours of Work. The hours of labour 
in port shall be eight (8) hours between 
the hours of 8:00 a.m. and 5:00 p.m. week- 
days. All work performed in port after 5:00 
p.m. and before 8:00 am. and on Saturdays, 
Sundays and holidays shall be paid for at 
the regular overtime rate, except as otherwise 
provided in this Agreement. 

When a vessel is in port and men are 
called back after 5:00 p.m. and before 8:00 
a.m. or on Saturdays, Sundays or holidays 
for the purpose of shifting ship, a minimum 
of two hours overtime shall be paid for each 
call, except when men are knocked off for a 
period of two (2) hours or less, in which case 
time shall be continuous, 

(b) Watches. When a vessel arrives in 
port, watches may be maintained until twelve 
noon on such day of arrival. If arrival 
occurs after 12:00 noon watches shall be 
broken at the discretion of the Master, when 
the vessel is moored at the loading or dis- 
charging berth. 

In all open roadsteads and ports where the 
vessel does not lie alongside a dock, watches 
shall be maintained or broken at the discre- 
tion of the Master. 

In all ports when the vessel is alongside a 
dock, watches shall be broken if tthe scheduled 
stay of the vessel will exceed twenty-four (24) 
hours. When the scheduled stay of the vessel 
will be less than twenty-four (24) hours, 
watches may be maintained or broken at the 
discretion of the Master. 
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Section 2—Oilers—Duties in Port 


Oilers in port shall perform routine duties 
and assist engineers in maintenance and 
repair work. They shall not be required to 
do any boiler cleaning but shall, however, 
assist in the general maintenance of the main 
engine, auxiliaries and other machinery under 
the supervision of the Engineer in Charge. 

Only such maintenance work as is necessary 
shall be performed between the hours of 5:00 
p.m. and 8:00 a.m. 

When watches are broken, oilers’ hours 
shall be those of day workers. 

Oilers shall assist with the taking and 
placing on board of engine room stores. 


Section 8—Fireman—Duties in Port 


(a) When watches are not broken, fire- 
men’s duties shall be the same as at sea. 
When watches are broken, their hours of 
employment shall be the same as those of 
day workers. They shall assist in general 
repair and maintenance work, general clean- 
ing, polishing and painting work, as directed 
by the Officers in Charge. 

They shall wash down steam drums of 
water tube boilers or water side of Scotch 
boilers. 

When required to do any cleaning of 
boilers and fire boxes, other than the above, 
they shall be paid overtime. 

Firemen shall assist with the taking and 
placing on board of engine room stores. 

(b) After 5:00 p.m. until midnight on day 
of arrival, the fireman detailed to look after 
plant shall continue on sea watches until 
midnight and shall take care of auxiliaries, 
ice machine and tend water, in addition: to 
maintenance of steam, and shall receive over- 
time until midnight, except as otherwise 
provided. . 

(c) In port, firemen shall maintain a 
regular donkey watch between the hours of 
5:00 pm. and 8:00 am. without the pay- 
ment of overtime. On Saturdays, Sundays 
or holidays, they shall receive the regular 
overtime rate. Donkey watch shall be main- 
tained for the purpose of keeping steam for 
ns auxiliaries, winches and safety of the 
ship. 


Section 4—Firemen on Day Work or 
Trimmers—Duties in Port 


(a) Firemen on day work or trimmers 
shall do general cleaning, scaling, painting 
and polishing work in the Engine Depart- 
ment and assist in handling engine room 
stores. They shall also do general mainten- 
ance work. and assist in repair work as 
directed and supervised by the Officer in 
Charge. 

(b) Firemen on day work or trimmers 
shall be required to paint and clean the 
fidley behind and on top of boiler spaces but 
this work is not to be done in the tropics. 

(ec) Firemen on day work or trimmers 
shall wash down fire room and engine room 
tank tops and shall clean bilge strainers and 
cleaning away sticks, rags or other rubbish ~ 
shall be regarded as part of the usual duties 
of the firemen on day work or trimmers. 

((d) Firemen on day work or trimmers 
shall be paid overtime when required to 
clean inside the boilers. They shall, however, 
wash boilers with hose, haul up refuse and 
help clean fire room without payment of 
overtime. 


Section 5—Duties of Donkeyman 

(a) When cargo is being worked with 
ship’s winches after 5:00 p.m. on arrival day, 
the donkeyman shall oil winches and look 
after the deck machinery until midnight; 
after midnight an oiler shall be detailed to oil 
winches and look after deck machinery until 
8:00 a.m. 

(b) On other than arrival days, a donkey- 
man shall oil winches and look after the 
deck machinery between tthe hours of 8:00 
a.m. and 5:00 p.m., Monday through Friday. 

(c) In the event a donkeyman is not avail- 
able or obtainable, an oiler may be assigned 
to his duties. If an oiler is not available or 
obtainable, any member of the Engine 
Department with oiler’s qualifications may 
be assigned by the Engineer in Charge. 


Section 6—Duties of Firemen and Oilers in 
Port When Working Cargo 

(a) On days of arrival, if cargo is to be 
worked with ship’s winches after 5:00 p.m., 
firemen and oilers shall remain on sea 
watches until midnight. 

'(b) When oilers are required to oil 
winches, the firemen shall take care of the 
entire plant during this period. 

In the event an oiler is not available or 
obtainable, any member of the Engine 
Department may substitute for the oiler. 

It shall be the duty of tthe oiler to turn 
the steam on deck and prepare the winches 
for working cargo if required. 

(c) While cargo is being worked with the 
ship’s winches, between the hours of_ 5:00 
p.m. and 8:00 am., week-days and on Satur- 
days, Sundays and holidays, coal firemen 
shall receive overtime at the regular overtime 
rate. Oil firemen shall receive overtime at 
the regular overtime rate on Saturdays, 
Sundays and holidays. 

(d) Oilers shall receive overtime while 
cargo is being worked with = the ship’s 
winches between the hours of 5:00 p.m. and 
8:00 am. on week-days and on Saturdays, 
Sundays and holidays. 

(e) In port, firemen shall maintain a 
regular donkey watch between the hours of 
5:00 p.m. and 8:00 a.m. without the payment 
of overtime. On Saturdays, Sundays and 
holidays they shall receive the regular over- 
time rate. Donkey watches shall be main- 
tained for the purpose of keeping steam for 
the auxiliaries, winches and the safety of the 
ship. 


Section 7—Work at Sea 


(a) Watches at Sea. Engine room ratings 
assigned to watchkeeping duties shall, whilst 
at sea, be divided into three watches, which 
shall be kept on duty successively for the 
performance of ordinary work incidental to 
the sailing, management and upkeep of the 
vessel. The remainder of the engine room 
ratings shall be considered as day workers. 
Arrangements for maintenance of sea watches 
shall be at the discretion of the Officers in 
Charge. Sea watches shall, when practicable, 
be set not later than noon on the day of 
departure, except when the vessel sails before 
noon, in which event sea watches shall be set 
not later than twelve (12) hours before the 
departure of the ship to sea. The setting of 


sea watches earlier than providea herein shall 
be optional with the Officer in Charge. 

(b) Work Performed at Sea. All work 
in excess of eight (8) hours between mid- 
night and midnight of each day shall be paid 
for at the regular overtime rate, except as 
provided in this Agreement, 

(ec) Oilers—Duties on Sea Watches. Oilers 
on sea watches shall perform routine duties, 
oil main engine (if reciprocating), watch 
temperatures and oil circulations (if turbine), 
oil auxiliaries, steering engine and _ ice 
machine. They shall also assist the engineer 
on watch in all matters pertaining to the safe 
working of the vessel and its machinery. 

Oilers shall do only such cleaning or 
station work as shall be required to leave 
safe working conditions for their relief, 
keeping the spaces around the main engine 
and auxiliaries clean of oil before going off 
watch. 

Oilers shall not be required to do any 
cleaning of boilers. They shall, however, 
assist in the general maintenance of the 
engine room and machinery under the super- 
vision of the Engineer in Charge. 

(d) Firemen—Duties at Sea. Firemen 
shall perform routine duties, keep burners, 
drip pans and fuel oil strainers clean on all 
watches, punch carbon, keep steam, watch oil 
pressures and temperatures and shall tend 


-water when gauges are in fire room. They 


shall not be required to leave the confines of 
the fire room to oil auxiliaries or do any 
work not directly connected with steaming 
of boilers. On vessels using coal as fuel, 
firemen shall perform the regular duties of 
firemen on this type of vessel assisting in 
the dumping of ashes at sea. 

Firemen on watch may be assigned stations 
to keep clean. Each man shall have a station 
equal in area below the lower grating and 
not below the floor plates or behind the 
boilers. On vessels having irregular gratings, 
ten feet from the floor plates shall be con- 
sidered the firemen’s limit. 

Blowing tubes shall not be part of a fire- 
man’s recognized sea duties on ships that have 
only one fireman on watch without a water 
tender on watch, provided. however, that the 
fireman on watch may be required to assist 
in blowing tubes to the extent of helping to 
open and close breeching doors and turning 
steam on or off. Where automatic soot 
blowers are used, firemen shall handle valves 
connecting with same. 

(e) Trimmers—Duties at Sea. Trimmers 
on sea watches shall perform the routine 
duties. They shall see that there is sufficient 
supply of coal conveyed from the bunkers to 
the stokehold for the firemen to maintain 
steam. They shall also pull ash pits and 
dump ashes. Watches shall be four (4) 
hours on and eight |(8) off. They shall assist 
the firemen in maintaining the cleanliness of 
the stokehold. 

(f) Firemen and Trimmers—At Sea and 
in Port. Firemen and trimmers shall keep 
the galley supplied with fuel at sea and in 
port under direction of the Chief Engineer 
or Engineer in Charge. 
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ARTICLE VII 


Steward’s Department—Working Rules 


Section 1—Working Hours at Sea and in 
Port 

The working day at sea or in port shall 
not exceed eight (8) hours in a spread of 
twelve (12) hours. In order to give effect 
to this provision, the Companies agree to set 
up standard work schedules for all ratings in 
the Steward’s Department. Complaints hav- 
ing their origin in this Article shall be 
subject to the grievance procedure contained 
in this Agreement. 


Section 2—Overtime While in Port 

On Saturdays, Sundays and: holidays while 
in port, the members, who work, of the 
Steward’s Department under this Agreement 
shall be paid regular overtime rates for all 
hours worked. 


Section 8—Routine Work 


The regular routine laid out below shall be 
carried out within the regular hours specified 
under Section 1 and it shall be the duty of 
the Steward’s Department to organize its 
work so that this can be accomplished. 

Routine duties for members of the 
Steward’s Department shall be tthe super- 
vision, preparation and serving of meals, and 
the preparation of night lunches, the cleaning 
and maintaining of the quarters of the 
licensed personnel and passengers and all 
dining and mess rooms, smoking and lounging 
rooms, washrooms, toilet facilities, galley, 
pantries, store rooms, linen rooms and 
refrigerating spaces and all departmental 
equipment. 

Where Petty Officers have separate mess 
room, engineers’ messman shall serve meals 
and be responsible for cleaning of such mess- 
room and pantry. 


Section 4—Chipping and Painting 

Members of the Steward’s Department 
shall not be required to chip or scrape paint, 
nor Shall they be required to do any painting. 


Section 5—Steward’s Stores 


Members of the Steward’s Department 
shall not be required to carry any stores or 
linen to or from the dock, except when such 
work is necessary and no other assistance is 
immediately available, in which event over- 
time at the regular rate shall be paid, but 
when stores or linens are delivered aboard 
ship they shall assist in placing same in their 
respective places and overtime shall be paid 
for such work to all men required to put in 
more than eight (8) hours work that day. 

(b) Daily supplies of provisions such as 
milk, bread and vegetables shall be handled 
without the payment of overtime. 


ARTICLE VIII 


Company Safety Regulations 


It is agreed that any safety regulations 
which the Companies may now have in force 
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for the safety of the vessel and crew, and 
any further safety regulations which the 
Companies shall put into effect during the 
terms of this Agreement and bring to the 
attention of the crew, shall be _ strictly 
adhered to by all crew members. Violation 
of such regulations shall warrant dismissal 
from the ship. 

The Companies agree that no crew member 
shall be required to work under unsafe 
conditions. 


ARTICLE IX 


Definitions 

Wherever used in this Agreement, the 
words:— 

(a) “In Port” shall mean from the time a 
vessel is at its dock and properly secured or 
from the time the anchor is dropped in any 
safe port for the purpose of loading or 
unloading cargo until the raising of anchor 
or casting off lines from deck. 

(b) “Day of Arrival in Port’ shall mean 
the day the vessel arrives from sea at a port 
for the purpose of loading or unloading cargo, 
and subsequent moves within that port shall 
be considered as shifting ship. 

(c) “Day of Departure” shall mean the 
day the vessel leaves for sea from the port 
from which the vessel is finally cleared. 


ARTICLE X 


Government Laws and Regulations 


Nothing contained in this Agreement shall 
be construed to render null and void the 
obligations of the signatories under the 
provisions of the Canada Shipping Act or 
other Government legislation or regulation. 

Neither the Union nor the Companies will 
interfere, directly or indirectly, with the 
rights granted Seamen by Sections 182 and 
183 of the Canada Shipping Act. 


ARTICLE XI 


Articles 


It is agreed by the Companies and the 
Union that no additional clauses shall be 
adopted by the Master and Seamen in the 
Agreement with ‘the crew which are 
repugnant to ithe terms of this Agreement. 


ARTICLE XII 


Duration of Agreement 


This Agreement shall come into effect on 
CER Niithe te eaees ts cee ch nee and shall remain 
in full force and effect for a period of one 
year thereafter. 

This is the Agreement referred to in the 
attached report. 


(Sgd.) J. O. WILSON, 
(Sgd.) T. MEIGHEN. 
(Sgd.) JoHN KERRY. 


REPORT OF BOARD in dispute between 


Transit Tankers and Terminals Limited, 


and 


Canadian Seamen’s Union (TLC). 


To the Hon. Minister of Labour. 

The above mentioned Board of Concilia- 
tion was appointed by the Hon. Minister 
of Labour on the 31st of March, 1948, to 
act in respect of disputes between the above 
parties. 

The members of the Board of Concilia- 
tion were sworn at the city of Montreal, 
on the 2nd of April, 1948, by Mr. Justice 
Oscar Gagnon, judge of the Court of 
Sessions of Montreal. 

All the sittings of the Board were held 
at the Court House, in Montreal. 

The Board of Conciliation, at its first two 
meetings took cognizance of different docu- 
ments deposited with the Board by the 
Department of Labour, to wit:— 


(a)) Report from Mr. R. Trepanier, 


Industrial Relations Officer (4 
pages) ; 

(b) Proposed Draft Agreement (10 
pages) ; 


(c) Analysis of the above proposed 
Agreement (3 pages) ; 

(d) A Memorandum of Agreement 
made on the Ist of August, 1947 
(10 pages). 


On the 3rd of April, 1948, the president 
of the Board gave notice to the attorneys, 
Me Andre Demers, representing the Com- 
pany and Me Abraham Feiner representing 
the Union that a meeting of the parties 
interested and their representatives would 
be held at the Court House in Montreal, 
Room 2, on the 9th of April, at four o’clock 
p.m. 

On the 5th of April, 1948, a letter was 
sent by the president to Mr. M. M. Maclean, 
Director of Industrial Relations, advising 
him that Me Andre Demers, K.C. had 
expressed his intention to raise the question 
of the Board’s jurisdiction at the meeting 
of the 9th of April; by reason of the same, 
the president requested the assistance of 
Miss Jeanne Marsan, stenographer, to make 
a report to the Department of the argu- 
ments and reasons of Me Andre Demers 
contesting the Board’s jurisdiction. 

On the 8th of April, 1948, the Depart- 
ment appointed Miss Jeanne Marsan to act 
as stenographer for the Board. 


On the 9th of April, Me Andre Demers 
appeared before the Board. and declared 
that he had instructions from his clients to 
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On February 17, 1949, the Minister 
of Labour received the report of the 
Conciliation Board established to deal 
with matters in dispute between Transit 
Tankers and Terminals Limited and the 
Canadian Seamen’s Union (TLC). 


The Board was composed of His 
Honour Judge C. E. Guerin, of Mont- 
real, Chairman, C. G. Quinlan, also of 
Montreal, and Elphege Beaudoin, of 
Verdun, P.Q. (L.G., May, 1948, p. 467). 





contest Order in Council, No. 1003 by a 
Writ of Prohibition; at the same meeting, 
Me Demers deposited with the Board a 
letter to this effect and the meeting was 
adjourned to the 16th of April. 

On the 10th of April, Miss Marsan, 
stenographer, made a report to Mr. M. M. 
Maclean of the meeting of the 9th. 

On the 10th of April, 1948, a letter was 
received by the president from Me A. 
Feiner that he objected to the postpone- 
ment of the sittings and that he would also 
object to any other adjournments unless a 
petition be served upon the Board before 
the 16th instant. 

During the sitting of the 16th of April, 
1948, a petition for Writ of Prohibition was 
served upon the Board by the Company, 
petition returnable on the 2ist of April, 
1948. On the same date, a letter was 
addressed to the Department advising that 
a petition was served upon the Board, copy 
of which was enclosed in the letter. 

The meeting for the 16th of April was 
postponed to the 28rd of April. 

On the 23rd of April Mr. Andre Mont- 
petit, of the Office of Brais, Montpetit and 
DeGrandpre, advised the Board that their 
legal firm would represent the Board before 
the Superior Court and the meeting was 
postponed to the 8rd of May, 1948. 

On the 24th of April, 1948, a report was 
made by Miss J. Marsan to Mr. M. M. 
Maclean, Director of Industrial Relations, 
Ottawa. 

On the 30th of April, 1948, Me Philippe 
Brais sent to the president a copy of judg- 
ment, rendered by Mr. Justice Smith, issu- 
ing the Writ of Prohibition. 

On the 3rd of May, the arbitrators 
adjourned the sittings sine die, to await 
final judgment on the Writ of Prohibition. 
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On the 18th of June, 1948, a meeting was 
held to take cognizance of the Writ itself 
and communication of same was addressed 
to Me Philippe Brais. 

On the 25th of June, a meeting was held 
to answer a letter of Me Brais asking the 
Board to file a declaration to the effect that 
the Board would not contest the Writ “s’en 
rapportant a justice” seeing that an Inter- 
vention had been presented on behalf of 
the Attorney General of Canada. 

The meetings of the Board were sus- 
pended to the 13th of January, 1949. 

On the 7th of December, 1948, a letter 
with a copy of judgment was received by 
the president of the Board, judgment declar- 
ing that the Company has desisted from the 
Writ of Prohibition. 

On the 10th of December, 1948, letter with 
copy of judgment was sent to Mr. M. M. 
Maclean (Ottawa). 

On the 138th of December, 1948, the 
President received instructions from Mr. 
Maclean to contact the parties interested 
and to convene a meeting of the Board. 

On the 15th of December, 1948, a letter 
was sent to Me A. Feiner asking the latter 
to see the president and discuss the pro- 
ceedings to be followed. 

On the 21st of December, 1948, a letter 
was received by the president, asking him 


to proceed with the Conciliation Board and 
a meeting was fixed for the 13th of January, 
1949. 

On the 13th of January, 1949, Me A. 
Feiner appeared before the Board declaring 
that the parties had arrived to an amicable 
settlement and that in consequence, there 
was no future need for arbitration. 

On the 15th of January, 1949, the Board 
advised the president to prepare a report 
according to letter received on the 21st of 
December, 1948, from Mr. M. M. Maclean. 

Seeing the Declaration made by Me 
Abraham Feiner, on the 138th of January, 
1949, that there was no need for arbi- 
tration, the parties having arrived at an 
amicable settlement, the Board by these 
presents declares that the dispute between 
the parties has been settled and reports 
accordingly to the Hon. Minister of 
Labour. 

‘Made and signed in Montreal, this 10th 
day of February, 1949. 


(Sgd.) C. G. QUINLAN, 
Nominee of the Company. 
(Sdg.) ELPHEGE BEAUDOIN, 
Nominee of the Union. 
(Sgd.) C. E. Guerin, 


Chairman. 


REPORT OF BOARD in dispute between 


Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships, Limited, 
Canadian Pacific Steamships, Limited, 


and 

Canadian eee s Union. 
To the Hon. Humpurey MirTcue.t, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 
Sir: 

The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion in this matter was appointed by you 
on December 1, 1948, and consisted of the 
following persons:— 


John Kerry, K.C., 
Union. 

Theodore Meighen, K.C., 
the Shipowners. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice J. O. Wilson, 
appointed by you as Chairman. 


The Members of the Board have duly 
taken Oath and have conducted the pro- 
ceedings according to law. 

Sittings of the Board were held at Mont- 
real in February, 1949. 


nominated by the 


nominated by 
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On February 24, 1949, the Minister 
of Labour received the report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed to deal with matters in dispute 
between Canadian National (West 
Indies) Steamships, Limited, and 
Canadian Pacific Steamships, Limited, 
and the Canadian Seamen’s Union 
(TLC), representing unlicensed personnel 


employed by the companies. 

The Board was composed of the Hon. 
Mr. Justice J. O. Wilson, of the Supreme 
Court of British Columbia, Vancouver, 
Chairman, and Theodore Meighen, K.C., 


both of Montreal, appointed on the 
nomination of the companies and the 
union, respectively (L.G., Feb., 1949, 
DisLi3):. 


The Board unanimously recommends that 
the parties to this dispute enter into an. 


_ Agreement in the form attached hereto. 


The same Board has already rendered a 
report on the dispute between the Canadian 
Seamen’s Union and the Dry Cargo Ship- 
owners. ‘The questions involved in this 
present dispute were largely the same as 
those considered in the Dry Cargo dispute, 
and the solution arrived at has been the 
same. Therefore, the Board has nothing to 
add to the remarks made in the previous 
report, which should be read with this 
report. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Dated at Montreal, February 23, 1949. 


(Sgd.) J. O. WiLson, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) JoHN Kerry, 
Member. 

(Sgd.) T. R. MaIcHeEn, 
Member. 





The agreement referred to is in terms 
similar to that attached to the report of the 
our in the dispute affecting the Dry Cargo 
vessels. 





COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


AND WAGE SCHEDULES 


Recent Collective Agreements 


A file of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Research and Statistics Branch 
of the Department of Labour. These are 
obtained directly from the parties involved 
and from the Industrial Relations Branch 
of the Department. A number of those 
recently received are summarized below. 

Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec and 
schedules under Industrial Standards Acts, 
etc. are summarized in separate articles 
following this. 


Manufacturing 


Vegetable Foods 


PETERBOROUGH, ONT.—QUAKER Oats COoM- 
PANY OF CANADA LIMITED AND UNITED 
PACKINGHOUSE WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
FLOUR AND CEREAL Mitt WORKERS 
Division, Locau 293. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 
1, 1948, to August 31, 1950, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to notice. provided, 
however, that wage rates may be reopened 
during August, 1949, on request by either 
party to the other. This agreement is similar 
to the one previously in ‘effect (L.G., Dec., 
1947, p. 1799), with the following changes and 
additions. 

A maintenance of membership clause has 
been added providing that an employee who, 
at the date of the agreement, was a member 
of the union in good standing, or who later 
becomes a member, shall maintain such mem- 
bership during the term of the agreement, 
except that he may resign from membership 
in the union during the latter part of August 
in 1949, or 1950, without his employment 
being affected. Vacation with pay provisions 
now grant 2 weeks to employees after 4 years’ 
continuous service with the company, instead 
of after 5 years as formerly. 

Hourly wage rates effective August 29, 
1948, certain female classifications (includ- 
ing increases of 12 cents per hour May 2, 
1948, and 7 cents per hour August 29, 1948, 
for females) : package department—starting 
rate 70 cents increased to 714 cents after 4 
weeks, blockers 714 to 81 cents, packers 714 
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A “Guaranteed Work Plan” is part 
of the agreement between the Quaker 
Oats Company of Canada Limited and 
the United Packinghouse Workers of 


America, Flour and Cereal Mill Workers 
Division and is included in the summary 
of this agreement given below. 


to 744 cents; shipping department—starting 
rate 70 cents, increased tto 77 cents after 2 
weeks and to 83 cents 4 weeks later and to 
85 cents after approval; bag factory—start- 
ing rate 70 cents increased to 71% cents after 
4 weeks and to 744 cents after approval. 
Minimum hourly wage rates for certain male 
classifications (including increases of 8 cents 
May 2, 1948, and 7 cents August 29, 1948, 
for males) : package department—mechanics 
$1.08 to $1.194, others 96 cents to $1.022 
(excluding floor leaders); shipping depart- 
ment—starting rate 85 cents increased to 89 
cents after 2 weeks and to 96 cents 4 weeks 
later, others 98 cents to $1.05; bag factory 
—engraver $1.174, pressmen $1 to $1.05, 
baling press and cutting machine 96 to 98 
cents; feed department—96 cents to $1.05 
(excluding leader); boiler room and pipe 
shop—engineers (second and third class) 
$1.01 to $1.194, pipefitters $1.024 to $1.10, 
helpers 96 cents to $1; electrical department 
—electricians $1.08 to $1.104, poner house 
operators $1,194; repair department—mill- 
wrights, machinists, tinsmiths, welders $1.194, 
carpenters, painters and blacksmiths $1.08 to 
$1.193, helpers 96 cents ito $1.024; elevator— 
blenders and sweepers 96 cents, weighmen, 
shovellers and distributors ‘$1 to $1.05; cereal 
departments—98 cents to $1.08; paste goods 
department—98 cents to $1; ‘flour mill— 
bolters $1.07, purifiers, wheat cleaners, corn 
mill $1.02, oilers 99 cents, sweepers and 
helpers 96 cents. 

The “guaranteed work plan”, and the 
“wage bonus plan” are continued. 

The guaranteed work plan provides that 
employees on an hourly or piecework basis 
who have 6 months’ service within a 12- 
month period shall be entitled to the benefits 
of the plan which guarantees them, while 
they are on the payroll, 150 hours of work 
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in each month for which they will be paid 
their full hourly or base rate. This is 
approximately 80 per cent of the present base 
time of 44 hours per week. In case qualified 
employees are laid off they will be paid for 
one-half the guaranteed time or 75 hours per 
month, at their full hourly or base rate for 
2 months if accumulated service is 6 months 
ito less than one year, 3 months if service 
is one to 2 years, 4 months if service is 2 to 
3 years and 6 months if accumulated service 
is 3 years or over. This plan shall be con- 
tinued during the life of the agreement, 
except that in the event of failure to operate 
‘the plant or any department thereof due to 
a work stoppage, it shall be suspended during 
the period of such stoppage. 


Wood Products 


VANCOUVER, B.C—HUNTTING MERRITT 
SHINGLE DIVISION OF CANADIAN FOREST 
Propucts LIMITED AND UNITED BROTHER- 
HOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS OF 
AMERICA, SHINGLE WEAVERS, LOCAL 2802. 


| Agreement to be in effect from July 15, 
1948, to July 15, 1949, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice. The company 
recognizes the union as the sole collective 
bargaining agency for all eligible employees. 
Check-off : the company will honour authoriza- 
tion of wage deductions by employees and 
remit same to the union at least once a month 
until such authorization is revoked. 

Hours of work: 8 per day, 5 days a week, 
a 40-hour week; provided the company will 
have the right to operate 44 hours per week 
with time and one-half over 40 hours. If a 
statutory holiday occurs during the work 
week, the employees shall not be required to 
work on Saturday or Sunday for the time 
lost except at overtime rates or by mutual 
consent. If, however, 4 or more hours in any 
one day are lost during the working week 
because of fire, floods, rain or any other 
unforeseen circumstances, this time may be 
made up on the following Saturday at 
straight time, provided the work week does 
not exceed 40 hours. Overtime at time and 
one-half will also be paid for work on any 
of 7 specified holidays. Vacations with pay 
will be granted in accordance with the 
provisions of the Annual Holidays Act of the 
Province and any amendments thereto. In 
addition employees with 5 or more years’ 
continuous service with the company will 
receive an extra week or pay in lieu thereof. 


Hourly wage rates: the present scale of 
wages shall be increased by 13 cents per 
hour or 11 per cent, whichever shall be the 
greater; contract workers will receive in- 
‘creases of 5 cents per square to shingle 
sawyers and 4 cents per square to shingle 
‘packers. The rates for certain classes of 
hourly paid employees are—block pilers 
$1.124, second boommen, boom and slipmen 
$1.174, sawyers $1.204 to $1.33, shift engineers 
$1.44, electricians $1.36, firemen $1.10 to 
$1.154, filers $1.474, tallymen and loaders 
$1.154, loaders $1.124, labelling press and 
helpers $1.08, machine men $1.253, carpenters 
$1.53, mill sawyers $1.753. <A night shift 
differential of 6 cents per hour is paid 
workers on second and third shifts. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure, 
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Metal Products 


MontTrEAL, P.Q.—METALCRAFT MANUFACTUR- 
ING COMPANY AND CRAFT-O-ART LIMITED 
AND THE UNITED ELECTRICAL, RADIO AND 
MACHINE WORKERS OF AMERICA, LocaL 
528. 


‘Agreement to be in effect freon June 30, 
1948, to June 30, 1949. The company recog- 
nizes the union as the sole and exclusive 
bargaining agency for all eligible employees. 
Check-off: the company agrees upon written 
authorization from employees to deduct union 
dues monthly from their pay for the duration 
of the agreement and to remit same to the 
union. Hours of work: 9 per day Monday 
through Friday, a 45-hour week. Overtime: 
time and one-half for first 4 hours worked in 
excess of 9 on all regular work days and for 
the first 4 hours on Saturday, double time 
thereafter and for all work on Sundays and 
5 specified holidays. Rest and wash-up 
periods: a 10-minute rest period during each 
half shift and a 5-minute wash-up period at 
the end of each half shift shall be in force 
for all employees covered by the agreement. 
Vacation with pay: one week to employees 
with one year’s service, 2 weeks to employees 
with 5 or more years’ service. Hmployees 
with 2, 3 and 4 years’ service receive one 
week plus a day with pay of 24 per cent of 
year’s earnings, one week plus 24 days with 
3 per cent pay and one week plus 4 days 
with 33 per cent pay respectively. Employees 
with less than one year of service receive 
one-half day for each month of service with 
the company with pay of 2 per cent of total 
earnings during time worked. 


Hourly wage rates are increased 8 cents 
per hour and the minimum for the following 
classifications during the agreement shall be: 
assembly, shipping, plating, grinding, casting, 
wiring and paint shop 65 cents; buffing, 
polishing, press room and machine shop 70 
cents; marble workers 75 cents; spinning 80 
cents. The minimum rate for unskilled 
employees shall be 50 cents with automatic 
increases of 5 cents per hour after 2, 6 and 9 
months respectively. Boys under 18 years of 
age and female employees may be hired at 40 
cents with the same automatic increases that 
apply to adult males. The number of boys 
and female employees that may be employed 
at one time is limited. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


DELoRA, ONT.—DELORA SMELTING AND REFIN- 
ING COMPANY LIMITED AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL UNION OF MINE, MILL AND 
SMELTER WORKERS, LOCAL 889. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 
1, 1948, to August 31, 1949, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to notice. The 
company recognizes the union as the certified 
collective bargaining agency for all eligible 
employees. Check-off: the company agrees 
to deduct union dues and: assessments monthly 
from the pay of employees who so authorize 
and ‘to remit same to the union during the 
term of the agreement or until such authority 
is cancelled. 


Hours of work: 8 per day, a 44-hour week 
(for continuous shift operations, an arrange- 
ment of 40, 44 and 48 hour weeks may be 
made if mutually satisfactory to company 
and union). Overtime at time and one-half 
shall be paid for work required in excess of 
standard work day or work week. Four 


specified holidays are paid holidays for 
employees who work their regular shifts 
immediately preceding and following the holi- 
day. Employees required to work on any of 
these holidays shall reecive their regular 
hourly rate in addition to the foregoing. 
Vacation with pay: one week for employees 
with one year’s service, employees with 5 
years’ service receive an additional day and 
pay equal to 24 per cent of previous year’s 
earnings, after 6 years’ service an additional 
2 days and pay equal to 22 per cent of pre- 
vious year’s earnings and so on till after 10 
years’ service when employees receive 2 weeks 
with pay equal to 4 per cent of previous 
year’s earnings. 

Wage rates: all hourly wage rates within 
the bargaining unit in effect as of August 31, 
1948, shall be increased 15 cents per hour as 
of September 1, 1948. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure, 


Toronto, ONT.—ALUMINUM Goops LIMITED 
(Toronto WorKS) AND UNITED STEEL- 
WORKERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 2858. 


Agreement to be in effect from December 
9, 1948, to December 8, 1949, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to notice. This 
agreement is similar to the one previously 
in effect (L.G., Nov., 1947, p. 1658) with the 
following changes and additions. Check-off: 
the company agrees to deduct union dues 
monthly from the pay of employees who so 
authorize and to remit same to the union. 
The employee may revoke -this authorization 
at any time. Hourly wage rates, effective 
November 26, 1948: minimum rate for men 
83 cents, for women 654 cents. It is under- 
stood that the rate for new employees shall 
reach 88 cents for men and 714 cents for 
women within 6 weeks or their employment 
will be terminated. Minimum and maximum 
rates for certain experienced classes in the 
various departments follow:—Alumilite— 
operator “A” $1.00% and $1.08, operator “B” 
88 cents and $1.003; Die Casting—machine 
operators 88 cents to $1.08 and 93 cents to 
$1.18, trimmers 88 and 93 cents; Holloware 
—press operators 93 and 98 cents, machine 
operators 83 to 98 cents, tool-setters $1.03 to 
$1.08 and $1.08 to $1.13; welders 93 cents to 
$1.03 and $1.03 to $1.13; Job Shop—sheet 
metal workers $1.104 to $1.204 and $1.154 to 
$1.303; Machine Shop—machinists 98 cents to 
$1.154 and $1.154 to $1.204; toolmakers $1.18 
to $1.28 and $1.28 to $1.43; Maintenance— 
plumbers, electricians 93 cents to $1.08 and 
$1.08 to $1.28, carpenters 93 cents to $1.08 
and $1.08 to $1.18; apprentices 70% cents and 
$1.054; Service—blacksmiths $1.03 and $1.13; 
Shipping—packers 88 to 93 cents and 93 to 
98 cents. Inexperienced job rates for women 
and youths—(minimum and maximum) 
improvers 77 to 93 cents and 83 cents to 
$1.03; beginners 714 to 74 cents and 77 to 
854 cents. Supervisors receive a premium of 
from 5 to 124 cents, depending upon the 
number of employees supervised, on top of 
the rate supervised. A shift premium of 5 
cents per hour will be paid for all hours 
worked between 7 p.m. and 7 a.m. which is 
not subject to further increase because of 
overtime or other provisions. 


OwEN Sounp, ONT—EMPIRE STOVE AND 
FURNACE COMPANY AND UNITED STEEL- 
WORKERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 2863. 


Agreement to be in effect from November 
2, 1948, to July 7, 1949, and thereafter subject 


to 30 days’ notice. The company recognizes 
the union as the sole bergaining agency for 
all eligible employees. Union shop: al 
employees covered by the agreement shall be 
required to become members of the union 
22 working days after the date of their 
hiring, but the provisions of the agreement 
shall not apply to any employee until he has 
been a member of the union for a further 
22 working days. In consideration of the 
foregoing the union agrees ‘to the use of the 
union label on any or all products sold by 
the company during the term of the agree- 
ment. Check-off: the company agrees to 
deduct union dues monthly from the pay of 
employees and to remit same to the union. 


Hours of work: 9 per day Monday through 
Friday, a 45-hour week. Overtime: time and 
one-half for all hours worked in excess of 
regular daily and weekly hours; double time 
for all work on Sundays and 8 specified 
holidays, 4 of which are paid holidays. Rest 
periods: two 10-minute rest periods shall be 
observed, also a 5-minute wash-up period 
before each noon and evening quitting time. 
Vacations with pay: employees with one 
year’s continuous service with the company 
shall receive one week with pay equal to 2 
per cent of their earnings during previous 
year; employees with 5 or more years’ con- 
tinuous service with the company shall 
receive 2 weeks with pay equal to 4 per cent 
of their previous year’s earnings. 

Wage rates: present scale to continue for 
duration of agreement. Off shift premium: 
all employees working other than the regular 
day shift shall receive a premium of 10 cents 
per hour. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Shipbuilding 


HALIFAX AND DartTMouTH, N.S.—HALIFAX 
SHIPYARDS LIMITED AND INDUSTRIAL 
UNION oF MARINE AND SHIPBUILDING 
WORKERS OF CANADA, LOCALS 1 AND 13. 


Agreement to be in effect from November 
1, 1948, to November 1, 1949, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to notice. The 
company recognizes the union as the sole 
collective bargaining agency for all eligible 
employees, Check-off: the company agrees to 
deduct union dues weekly from the pay of 
employees who so authorize and to remit 
same to the union. This authorization is 
irrevocable during the term of the agree- 
ment. Hours of work: 8 per day Monday 
through Friday, 4 on Saturday, a 44-hour 
week; night shift work shall be 11 hours 
per night for which time and one-eighth will 
be paid for first 9 hours and overtime rate 
of time and one-half for last 2 hours. This 
does not include firemen, compressor oper- 
ators and others on a 24-hour continuous 
employment basis. Overtime: time and one- 
half for any work in excess of 15 minutes 
other than during regular working hours; 
double time for all work on Sundays and 9 
specified holidays (if proclaimed by the 
Dominion Government). Vacation with pay: 
employees with 12 months’ service with the 
company within a period of 2 years shall be 
entitled to one-half day for each 25 days 
worked, to be taken during the succeeding 
vacation period. Vacation pay will be calcu- 
lated at the employee’s hourly rate at the 
time the vacation is granted for the standard 
working week of 44 hours, or part thereof. 
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Hourly wage rates for certain classifica- 
tions follow: hammersmith and heavy forger 
$1.27, blacksmith, anglesmith, plater, ship- 
fitter, boilermaker, flanging press operator, 
flanger, riveter, chipper and caulker, sheet 
metal worker, shipwright, carpenter, wood 
ecaulker, ship rigger, machinist, electrician, 
pipefitter, steamfitter, plumber $1.17; lay-out 
man, layer-out (boiler shop) $1.22 to $1.32; 
tank or boiler cleaner, boiler scaler, bolter- 
up, reamer and countersinker, 97 cents; 
slinger, hooker-on, signalman, locomotive 
brakeman, assembler, erector, plate hanger 92 
cents to $1.02; rivet tester $1.22; copper- 
smith, patternmaker, tool maker $1.17 to 


$1.37; crane operator 97 cents to $1.27; 
garage mechanic, garage man, portable 
welders and compressors $1.12; fireman, 


boilerman, oiler, greaser 92 cents; labourer 
82 cents; passer boy, loft boy, marker (under 
18 years of age) 69 cents; learner or trainee, 
starting rate 69 cents, after 3 months 75 
cents, after 6 months the established rate 
for his occupational classification if engaged 
in unskilled or semi-skilled work, or the 
minimum helper’s apprentice or improver 
rate if engaged in work subject to helper 
apprenticeship or improvership plan; inden- 
tured apprentices in certain skilled trades 
starting rate 63 cents, after 1,000 hours 69 
cents, and an additional increase of 6 cents 
per hour for each additional 1,000 hours till 
rate of 87 cents after 4,000 hours is reached 
and then an additional 74 cents per hour for 
each additional 1,000 hours till $1.17 per hour 
after 8,000 hours is reached (‘these are in- 
creases of 4 cents per hour over the rates 
previously in effect). A chargehand super- 
vising 15 or more workers will be paid 10 
cents per hour over the hourly rate, a lead- 
hand supervising 5 to 14 workers 5 cents per 
hour over the hourly rate. Men performing 
exceptionally dirty work recognized in the 
industry as “Dirty Work” shall be paid time 
and one-quarter while so engaged. 

Provision is made for an apprenticeship 
plan, seniority rights and grievance procedure. 


Non-Metallic Minerals and Chemicals 


TORONTO, ONT.—WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY 
CoMPANY OF CANADA, LiTp. AND UNITED 
ELECTRICAL, RADIO AND MACHINE 
WoRKERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 512. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 8, 
1948, to June 17, 1949, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice. The company 
recognizes the union as the sole collective 
bargaining agency for all eligible employees. 
Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
union dues monthly from the. pay of 
employees who so authorize and to remit same 
to the union. This authorization may only 
be cancelled by an employee within a period 
of 15 days prior to the anniversary date of 
the agreement. 


Hours of work: 8 per day Monday through 
Friday, a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and 
one-half for work in excess of the regular 


hours, also for time worked on Saturday if | 


employee has worked the full week (except 
in both cases for fixed shéft jobs). Eight 
specified holidays are paid holidays for all 
hourly rated employees who work their 
scheduled shifts immediately preceding and 
following the holiday. Employees working 
any of these holidays shall receive their 
regular hourly rate for the time worked in 
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addition to the foregoing allowance. Rest 
periods of 10 minutes will continue for the 
departments in which they are in force 
providing that the time limit is observed. 
Vacation with pay: one week to employees 
with one year’s service, 2 weeks to employees 
with 5 or more years’ continuous service and 
3 weeks to employees with 20 or more years’ 
continuous service with the company. 
Employees with 90 days’ service but less than 
one year shall receive a day for each 2 
months’ service. 


Hourly wage rates for a new employee 
shall commence at the minimum starting rate 
of 87 cents. This rate shall be increased 
automatically to 92 cents per hour after 4 
weeks and to 94 cents at the end of 12 weeks 
or the minimum rate of the classification to 
which he may have been assigned if capable 
of performing fully the duties of the job. 
Minimum and maximum rates for certain 
classifications follow: oxide mill—mill oper- 
ators $1.13 to $1.23 (maximum rates), 
learners 99 cents to $1.09; moulding grids— 
machine operators $1.15 to $1.21, pot tenders 
89 cents to $1.04, hand moulders $1.01 to 
$1.11, others, including learners 89 cents to 
$1.13; plate finishing—saw operators 99 cents 
to $1.09, others 94 cents to $1.06; shipping 
—shippers 89 cents to $1.11; receiving— 
receivers 89 cents to $1.09; Maintenance— 
machinists $1.03 to $1.39, electricians $1.23 
to $1.39, millwrights 99 cents to $1.23; power 
plant—stationary engineers (third and fourth 
class) $1.04 to $1.19; general labourers 89 to 
99 cents. Youths regularly employed on cer- 
tain light work are exceptions to the above 
rates and their range shall be 76 to 94 cents. 
A night shift bonus of 5 cents per hour wili 
be paid to all employees on second and third 
shifts (shifts starting after 2 p.m. or before 
5 am.). A respirator must be worn by 
employees on certain operations at certain 
times for which the company pays a bonus 
of 3 cents per hour during the time a 
respirator is worn as instructed. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Toronto, ONT.—THE IMPERIAL VARNISH AND 
CoLouR CoMPpAaNy LTD. AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL CHEMICAL WORKERS’ UNION, 
Loca, 166. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 
1, 1948, to August 31, 1949, and for a further 
12 months’ period unless at least 60 days’ 
notice is given by either party. The 
company recognizes the union as the sole 
collective bargaining agency for all eligible 
employees. COheck-off: the company agrees to 
deduct union dues monthly and _ initiation 
fees from the pay of employees who g0 
authorize and to remit same to the union. 


Hours of work: 82 per day Monday 
through Friday, a 432-hour week for males; 
8 per day Monday through Friday, a 40-hour 
week for females. Overtime: time and one- 
half for work in excess of the regular daily 
or weekly hours and for all work on Satur- 
days and Sundays (except as part of regular 
shift for firemen, watchmen, etc.) and on any 
of 8 specified holidays which are paid holi- 
days for employees with 12 continuous months 
of service. Vacation with pay: employees 
with 12 months’ service shall receive 2 weeks 
with two weeks’ pay, the second week’s pay 
being subject to deductions for poor attend- 
ance; employees with less than 12 months’ 
service may take up to 2 weeks without pay; 


employees with 25 or more years of service 
receive 2 weeks with pay regardless of their 
attendance records. 


Hourly wage rate ranges for certain classes: 
Dry colour—operators 92 cents to $1.12; 
Varnish—operators 93 cents to $1.13 (exclud- 
ing leader), helpers 88 to 90 cents; Lacquer 
—operators 92 cents to $1.11, helpers 91 to 
94 cents; Paint—operators 88 cents to $1.17, 
helpers 87 cents to 89 cents; Shipping— 
operators 90 to 98 cents, helpers 88 to 90 
cents; Maintenance—firemen, carpenters $1 
to $1.09, pipefitters, electricians, millwrights 
$1.04 to $1.15, machinists $1.04 to $1.16, 
oilers and helpers 96 cents to $1.03; youths 
(over 18 years) 73 to 86 cents; (under 18 
years) 67 ‘to 80 cents; females 64 to 76 
cents. A night shift premium of 5 cents will 
be paid for every fuil hour worked on shift 
between 5 p.m. and 7 a.m. each day with 
certain exceptions. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Transportation and 
Public Utilities 


Electric Railways and Local Bus Lines 


OTTawaA, ONT—OTTAWA. TRANSPORTATION 
COMMISSION AND AMALGAMATED ASSOCIA- 
TION OF STREET, ELECTRIC RAILWAY AND 
Motor CoacH EMPLOYEES OF AMERICA, 
Division No. 279. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 
1949, to December 31, 1949, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to notice. This 
agreement is similar to the one previously in 
effect between the Ottawa Electric Railway 
Company (predecessor of the above company) 
and the above union (L.G., Feb., 1947, p. 184) 
with the following changes—Statutory holi- 
days are increased from 7 to 8 on which 
employees receive time and one-quarter for 
work performed. Vacations with pay regula- 
tions are changed to one week for employees 
after one year’s service of at least 2,000 hours 
(formerly 1,800 hours, however 6-hour shift 
will count as 8 hours for qualifying pur- 
poses) and an additional day for each 
additional year of service up to 10 days 
after 5 years’ service. Hourly wage rates 
have been increased (a cost-of-living bonus 
of 8 cents per hour from January 1, 1948, 
to March 31, 1948, and 10 cents per hour 
from April 1, 1948, to August 12, 1948, was 
paid, also an additional 4 cents per hour 
from August 18, 1948, and a further 6 cents 
per hour from January 1, 1949), so that the 
rates for certain classes now are as follows: 


operators $1 (first 18 months 90 to 98 cents), 
linemen (first to fourth class) 92 cents to 
$1.02, groundmen 86 to 90 cents, trackmen 86 
to 894 cents, labourers 66 to 85 cents, truck 
drivers, switchmen 85 to 89% cents, motor 
mechanics, body mechanics and automotive 
electricians 96 cents to $1.08, blacksmiths 95 
cents to $1.04, carpenters 91 cents to $1.04, 
machinists 96 cents to $1.10, painters 91 to 
99 cents, shop hands 88 to 96 cents, elec- 
tricians and armature winders 91 cents to 
$1.01, cleaners 85 cents, tradesmen’s helpers 
66 to 88 cents. There is also a provision in 
the agreement for a cost-of-living bonus of 2 
cents for each 3 points that the index rises 
above 166.6. 


Water Transportation 


Hauirax, N.S.—CerRTAIN STEAMSHIP AND 
STEVEDORING COMPANIES AND INTERNA- 
TIONAL LLONGSHOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION, 
LocaL 269 (GENERAL LONGSHOREMEN). 


Agreement to be in effect from December 
1, 1948, to November 30, 1949, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to 30 days’ notice. 
This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
vioulsy in effect (L.G., April, 1948, p. 328) 
with the following changes—Minimum wages 
per hour: $1.33 for day work, $1.53 for 
evening work and $2 for late night work, 
increases of 13 cents, 13 cents and 20 cents 
per hour respectively over the rates pre- 
viously in effect. 


St. Joun, N.B.—Various STEAMSHIP CoM- 
PANIES AND INTERNATIONAL LONGSHORE- 
MEN’s ASSOCIATION, LocaL 273 (GENERAL 
LONGSHOREMEN). 


Agreement covering the discharging and 
loading of deep sea vessels, to be in effect 
from December 1, 1948, to November 30, 1949, 
and ‘thereafter from year to year subject to 
60 days’ notice. This agreement is similar to 
the ones previously in effect (L.G., April, 
1948, p. 329, and Aug., 1946, p. 1091) with 
the following changes—hourly wage rates: 
day—general cargo $1.38, bulk cargo $1.48; 
night—general cargo $1.48, bulk cargo $1.58; 
increases of 13 cents per hour throughout 
over the previous rates. The rate for hand- 
ling ammonium nitrate fertilizer shall be 
$1.68 per hour for day work and $1.78 per 
hour for night work. Overtime: double time 
shall be paid for work on Saturdays between 

pm. and 11 pm. between May and 
December inclusive and time and one-half 
for these hours during January to April 
inclusive. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the exten- 
sion of one new agreement, the correction 
of 2 other agreements, and the amendment 
of 5 agreements. These include the correc- 
tion of the agreement for the building 
materials industry for the province and the 
amendment of the agreement for barbers 


* See footnote p. 450. 


and hairdressers at Sherbrooke in the 
Quebec Official Gazette of January 22, tne 
extension of a new agreement for retail 
and wholesale commercial establishments at 
Roberval and the correction of the agree- 
ment for the men’s and boys’ hat and cap 
industry for the province in the issue of 
February 5, the amendment of the agree- 
ments for barbers and hairdressers at Mont- 
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real and at Sherbrooke, for the furniture 
industry for the province and for clock- 
makers in the eastern townships in the issue 
of February 12. The amendment of the 
agreement for the men’s and boys’ clothing 
industry for the province is summarized 
below. 

A request for the amendment of the 
agreement for the dress manufacturing 
industry for the province was gazetted 
January 22. A request for the amendment 
of the agreement for funeral undertakers at 
Montreal was gazetted January 29. Requests 
for the amendment of the agreements for 
garage and service station employees and 
for clockmakers, both at Montreal, for 
retail stores at Quebec and for the work 
glove industry for the province were all 
published February 5. Requests for the 
amendment of the agreements for the 
millinery industry, for the tanning industry 
and for the fine glove industry for the 
province and for ladies’ hairdressers at 
Montreal were published February 19. 

Orders in Council were also published 
approving or amending the constitution and 
by-laws of certain joint committees and 
others approving the levy of assessment on 
the parties. 


Manufacturing 
Textiles and Clothing 


MEN’s AND Boys’ CLotuHincG INpustry, Provy- 
INCE OF QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated January 12, 
and gazetted January 22, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Aug., 1946, p. 1093; Aug., 1947, p. 1174, Sept., 
p. 13806, Oct., p 1474, and previous issues) 
Agreement to remain in effect until July 1, 
1949, and thereafter from year to year, sub- 
ject to notice, 

Statutory holidays: all employees with 3 
months’ continuous employment shall be 
eranted 5 specified statutory holidays with 
pay, with the following exceptions—if an 
employer has entered into a collective labour 
agreement with a union representing his 
employees whereby an alternative arrange- 
ment (subject to investigation and examina- 
tion by the Joint Committee or its duly 
authorized representatives) is given for the 
payment of statutory holidays (regardless of 
what statutory holidays are observed), pro- 
viding for payment in lieu of holidays of a 
minimum sum equivalent to not less than 5 
days’ pay at regular rates, then such employer 
shall not be bound to pay the statutory 
holidays specified herein; employers or firms, 
members of the Quebec Association of 
Garment Manufacturers Inc., having con- 
tractual relations with individual unions, 
members of “La Fédération Nationale des 
Travailleurs de 1’Industrie du Vétement, 
Inc.” shall not be bound to pay the fore- 
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mentioned statutory holidays occuring prior 
to July 1, 1949, under terms provided for in 
their agreements as to said holidays, subject 
to investigation and examination by the Joint 
Committee or its duly authorized representa- 
tives; employers manufacturing children’s 
sportswear and children’s clothing, and girls’ 
clothing up to 14 years inclusive. 
Cost-of-living bonus: effective November 
27, 1948, all employers shall pay to their 
employees a cost-of-living bonus of 15 cents 


‘per hour, with the following exceptions— 


employers in the odd pants and sportswear 
industry producing, in an amount exceeding 
25 per cent of their total production, gar- 
ments not covered by this agreement, shall 
pay to their employees a cost-of-living bonus 
of 123 cents per hour; employers manufac- 
turing children’s sportswear and children’s 
clothing, and girls’ clothing (up to 14 years 
inclusive) shall pay a bonus of 10 cents per 
hour; any employer who, by virtue of a 
collective labour agreement with the union 
representing his employees, has agreed to 
give a second week’s vacation with pay to 
all his employees with 13 weeks’ but less 
than 2 years’ service, may continue to pay 
a cost-of-living bonus of 74 cents per hour to 
beginners who have had no previous experi- 
ence in this industry until they have com- 
pleted 13 weeks of employment after which 
they shall be paid the full bonus of 15 cents 
per hour; employers who have obtained, 
before November 27, 1948, for the National 
Defence Department, contracts for the manu- 
facturing of uniforms shall be required to 
pay a total bonus of only 114 cents per hour 
until the said contracts are completed. These 
bonuses are not to apply in the case of 
overtime rates. All general bonuses given in 
lieu of the present cost-of-living bonus, prior 
to November 27, 1948, in an amount equal 
to the bonus provided for in the present 
amendment, shall be considered as payment 
of the extra bonus. 


Vacation with pay: all employees shall be 
granted one week with pay equivalent to 2 
per cent of total earnings during the 12 
months preceding June 30; 2 weeks with pay 
to all employees with 2 years’ continuous 
service, except those working in the manufac- 
ture of children’s sportswear and children’s 
clothing, and girls’ clothing up to 14 years 
inclusive, 





*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act pro- 
vides that where a collective agreement has been 
entered into by an organization of employees and 
one or more employers or associations of employers, 
either side may apply to the Provincial Minister 
of Labour to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, and 
certain other conditions made binding throughout 
the province or within a certain district on all 
employers and employees in the trade or industry 
covered by the agreement. Notice of such applica- 
tion is published and 80 days are allowed for the 
filing of objections, after which an Order in Council 
may be passed granting the application, with or 
without changes as considered advisable by the 
Minister. The Order in Council may be amended 
or revoked in the same manner. Each agreement is 
administered and enforced by a joint committee of 
the parties. References to the summary of this 
Act and to amendments to it are given in the 
Lasour Gazette, January, 1949, page 65. Proceed- 
ings under this Act and earlier legislation have 
been noted in the Lasour Gazerre monthly since 
June, 1934. 


Industrial Standards Acts, Etc. 


Schedules of Wages and Hours 
Recently Approved by Provincial 
Orders in Council in Ontario, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


Recent proceedings under the Industrial 
Standards Acts, Etc.* include: in Ontario, 
a new schedule for the barbering industry 
in the Sarnia-Point Edward zone, published 
in The Ontario Gazette of January 22; in 
Alberta, a correction of the schedule for 
the radio service industry at Calgary, pub- 
lished in The Alberta Gazette of January 31. 
Other Orders in Council making schedules 
binding or revoking schedules are summar- 
ized below. 


ONTARIO 


Manufacturing 
Textiles and Clothing 


Men’s AND Boys’ CLtorHine InpustTRY, PRov- 
INCE OF ONTARIO. 


An Order in Council, dated January 5, 
and gazetted January 22, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
May, 1939, p. 530; Dec., 1946, p. 1775). 


Minimum wage rates: effective February 1, 
1949, in the counties of Halton, Ontario, Peel, 
Wentworth and York, minimum hourly wage 
rates for employees other than those working 
on odd pants only are increased by 15 cents 
per hour for all classes; employees working 
only on odd pants receive an increase of 10 
cents per hour. The minimum wage rates 
for the remaining part of the province of 
Ontario are 123 per cent lower than the rates 
paid in the counties mentioned above. 





*In six provinces—Ontario, Alberta, Nova Scotia, 
Saskatchewan, New Brunswick and Manitoba—legis- 
lation provides that, following a petition from 
representatives of employers and employees in any 
(or specified) industries, the provincial Miu£nister 
charged with the administration of the Act may 
himself, or through a government official delegated 
by him, call a conference of representatives of 
employers and employees. This conference is for 
the purpose of investigating and considering the 
conditions of labour in the industry and of nego- 
tiating minimum rates of wages and maximum hours 
of work. A schedule of wages and hours of labour 
drawn up at such a conference, if the Minister 
considers that it has been agreed to by a proper 
and sutlicient representation of employers and em- 
ployees, may on his recommendation be made 
binding by Order in Council in all the zones desig- 
nated by the Minister. The Minister may also 
establish an advisory committee for every zone to 
which a schedule applies to assist in carrying out 
the provisions of the Act and the regulations. 
References to the summaries of these Acts and to 
amendments to them are given in the Lasour 
Gazetts, December, 1948, page 1422. 


other overtime work 


Overtime: minimum wage rates for over- 
time work are one and one-half times the 
minimum rates previously in effect for work 
performed during regular working hours 
(L.G., Dec., 1946, p. 1775). 


Construction 


CARPENTERS, OSHAWA AND WHITBY. 


An Order in Council, dated December 23, 
and gazetted January 22, makes binding the 
terms of a new schedule for carpenters in 
the Oshawa-Whitby zone, to be in effect from 
February 1, 1949, during pleasure. It replaces 
the schedule previously in effect (L.G., June, 
LOL? DASZh) 


Hours which were previously set at 40 per 
week are now 45 per week between April 15 
and November 15 inclusive, and 40 per week 
during the rest of the year. 

Overtime performed during a 3-hour period 
immediately following the regular working- 
day is payable at time and one-half; work 
performed at night, which cannot be per- 
formed during the day, is payable at the 
regular rate for the first 8 hours only; all 
including work on 
Saturdays, Sundays and 7 specified holidays 
is payable at double time. 

Minimum wage rate is increased from $1.20 
to $1.30 per hour. The advisory committee 
may fix a special lower minimum rate for 
handicapped workers, 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Manufacturing 
Vegetable Products 


BAKERS, REGINA. 


An Order in Council, dated January 11, 
and gazetted January 22, amends the previous 
Order in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Oct., 1948, p. 1130), by the addition to the 
wage schedule of the following from January 
15, 1949: utility man (first class) with a 
minimum wage rate ranging from $34 to $37 
per week and utility man (second class) from 
$29 to $32 per week. 


Manufacturing 
Fur and Leather Products 


SHOE REPAIRERS, SASKATOON. 


An Order in Council, dated January 7, 
and gazetted January 15, rescinds the Order 
in Council making this schedule binding 
(L.G., Aug., 1941, p. 1014). 


Manufacturing 


Metal Products 


JEWELLERY JNDUSTRY, SASKATOON. 


An Order in Council, dated January 7, 
and gazetted January 15, rescinds the Order 
in Council making this schedule binding 
(L.G., Jan., 1940, p. 71). 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS 


IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain provi- 
sions to secure the payment of wages 
generally accepted as current in each trade 
for competent workmen in the district where 
the work is carried out. 

There are two sets of conditions applic- 
able to government contracts, those which 
apply to building and construction work, 
and those which apply to contracts for the 
manufacture of various classes of govern- 
ment supplies and equipment. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into 
contracts in the first group, is to obtain 
from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for the 
different classifications of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These 
schedules, known as fair wages schedules, are 
thereupon included by the department con- 
cerned in the terms of the contract. 

Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and equip- 
ment. Contracts in this group are awarded 
in accordance with a policy which provides 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district. 

A more detailed account of the Dominion 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given in 
the Lasour GazertTs for July, 1946, p. 932. 


Schedules Prepared and 
Contracts Awarded During January 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition 


During the month of January the Depart- 
ment of Labour prepared 74 fair wages 
schedules for inclusion in building and 
construction contracts proposed to be under- 
taken by various departments of the 
Government of Canada in different parts 

of the Dominion. 
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During the same period a total of 65 
construction contracts was awarded by the 
various Government departments. Partic- 
ulars of these contracts appear in the 
accompanying table. é 

Copies of the relevant wages schedules 
are available to trade unions or other bona 
fide interested parties, on request. | 


The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 
eight per day and forty-four per week, 
provide that “where, by provincial legisla- 
tion, or by agreement or current practice, 
the working hours of any class of workers 
are less than forty-four per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work 
except in cases of emergency as may be 
approved by the Minister of Labour and 
then only subject to the payment of over- 
time rates as specified by the Minister of 
Labour”, and also specify that the rates 
of wages set out therein are “minimum rates 
only” and that “nothing herein contained 
shall be considered as exempting contractors 
and subcontractors from the payment of 
higher rates in any instance where, during 
the continuance of the work such higher 
rates are fixed by provincial legislation, 
by agreements between employers and 
employees in the district or by changes in 
prevailing rates”. 


(2) Contracts for the Manufacture of 
Supplies and Equipment . 


Contracts for supplies and equipment were 
awarded as follows, under the policy that 
wage rates must equal those current in the 
district :— 


Department No. of Aggregate 
Canadian Commercial contracts amount 
Worporavions scene). 4,877 $10,081 ,137.00 
Poste. OHiCecm: snes ictus 6 16,253.01 
RG MEP noe acai oe 3 38,502.40 
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LABOUR LAW 


Recent Regulations Under 
Provincial Legislation 


Women workers in all occupations covered by the British 
Columbia Minimum Wage Act must now be granted a 30-minute 
rest-period after five consecutive hours of work, but rf a rest- 
pause of 10 minutes or more is allowed during such period, work 
may be carried on for six consecutive hours after which there 
must be one-half hour free from duty. {Regulations under the 
British Columbia Metalliferous Mines Regulation Act enable the 
Department of Mines to issue permits to operators of quarries 
authorizing them to employ their workmen for a maximum of 10 
hours in any 24. {In Saskatchewan, the regulations governing the 
payment of mothers’ allowances have been revised. 


British Columbia 


Female Minimum Wage Act 


Rest Periods for Women Workers 


For the first time, rest periods must be 
given to all female employees in every 
industry, business, trade or occupation in 
the Province except farming, fruit picking 
and domestic service, by Order 11, made on 
February 16, gazetted February 24 and 
effective March 28. 

After not more than five consecutive 
hours of work, women workers must be 
allowed at least one-half hour free from 
duty, but if a 10-minute rest-pause is given 
during the five-hour period the half-hour 
rest need not be granted until after a six- 
hour spell of work. 


British Columbia 
Hospital Insurance Act 


Minor amendments in the regulations 
under the Hospital Insurance Act (L.G., 
1948, p. 1436), made on January 21, and 
gazetted January 27, remove from the list 
of dependants of the head of a family a 
child under 21 who is in his custody and 
under his control and wholly dependent on 
him for support. Henceforth, therefore, as 
regards children, only those under 16 will 
be counted as dependants, with two excep- 
tions: a child of 16 or over who is 
mentally or physically incapacitated and one 
under 21 who is a student at an educational 
institution. 

A change is made in wording with regard 
to registration. It is now provided that 
every person, instead of every person liable 
to pay a premium under the Act, must 
register himself and his dependants on the 


form and within the time prescribed. These 
amendments are effective from January 1. 


British Columbia 
Hours of Work Act 
Shops 

A new Regulation (29A) replaces Regu- 
lation 29 which has been in effect for some 
years (L.G., 1939, p. 1231) and which 
permitted employees in wholesale and retail 
stores in all centres in the Province out- 
side of Vancouver, Burnaby, Victoria, 
Esquimalt, Oak Bay and Saanich to work 
three additional hours on a Saturday and 
on the day preceding a statutory holiday 
occurring on Saturday, provided the 
maximum weekly hours were not exceeded. 

The principal change in the new Order 
which was made on February 16, and 
gazetted on February 24 and will take effect 
from February 28 is that the city of New 
Westminster has been added to the list of 
places to which the Order does not apply. 


British Columbia 
Metalliferous Mines Regulation Act 


Hours of Work 


Workers in quarry operations may work 
a maximum of 10 hours in any 24, if a 
permit authorized by the Minister of Mines 
has been obtained, by an Order in Council 
made on February 11, gazetted Febrary 17, 
and effective from February 9. 

The Act limits hours of employment 
above ground at or about mines, quarries 
or metallurgical works to eight in any 24, 
but enables the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council, on the recommendation of the 


‘Minister of Mines, by regulation to sub- 


stitute other provisions. 
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Without a permit, therefore, no employee 
in a quarry may work longer than eight 
hours. The permit, which is to be in the 
form prescribed in the regulations, stipu- 
lates that the hourly rate of pay of persons 
employed up to 10 hours daily must be 
based on and not less than the recognized 
local hourly rate for a normal eight-hour 
day, and that, where board is provided in 
addition to the daily wage, the value of 
the board must be added to the daily wage 
in computing the hourly rate. 


Ontario Labour Relations Act 


The rules of procedure made by the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board under the 
Labour Relations Act, 1948 (L.G., 1949, p. 
186), were amended by O. Reg. 15/49 of 
January 20, gazetted February 12, to revise 
Form 15, which prescribes the form of 
Application for Certification by the 
Intervener. 


Saskatchewan Social Aid Act 


Revised Mother’s Allowance and Depen- 
dent Children Regulations under the above 
Act were approved by Order in Council 
127/49 on January 21, and gazetted Feb- 
ruary 5. Earlier regulations approved by 
Orders in Council 577/45 and 722/46 are 
rescinded (L.G., 1945, p. 916). No major 
changes were made regarding eligibility, and 
the maximum allowances payable are the 
same as before. These range from $300 for 
a mother with one child to $900 for a 
mother with 10 children. If the father is 
living with the family and the mother is 
not, the same schedule applies. 

As regards conditions of eligibility, pro- 
vision is now made for the payment of an 
allowance to a father who is incapacitated 
and living at home with the children if 
his wife is serving a sentence in a penal 
institution or has deserted the home. In the 
case of deserted wives, an allowance may 
be paid to a mother when the father has 
deserted the family for a period of not less 
than one year, and a conviction for non- 
support or a court order for support has 
been issued against the father. An allow- 
ance paid, while the father is an inmate of 
a mental institution or sanitorium may be 


continued after discharge for such further 
period as may be recommended by the 
Director of Medical Services of the Health 
Services Planning Commission. 

Beginning September 1, 1949, an allow- 
ance is to be paid to the end of the school 
year in respect of a child who reaches his 
sixteenth birthday during the school year 
and continues to attend school. Until 
September 1, an allowance is to be con- 
tinued if the Board approves. 

If a guardian is appointed to receive an 
allowance on behalf of a child or children, 
the allowance payable must not exceed $180 
per year for the first child, $120 for the 
second and $60 for each additional child. 
In such cases, outside income is to be 
authorized by the Director of Social Aid 
but must not exceed $300 a year. Under 
the earlier regulations, the same amounts 
were payable on behalf of the children but 
no annual outside income was allowed. 

The maximum annual outside income 
permitted is, as before, $540. To determine 
the maximum amount, the Social Welfare 
Board must take into account all sources of 
income including salary, wages, alimony or 
court orders for maintenance, income except 
family allowances, and the reasonable value 
of free board or room. 

Instead of laying down detailed condi- 
tions covering cases where the mother is 
working and is forced. to employ someone 
to look after the children, and regarding 
the amount that may be charged as income 
where revenue-producing property is owned, 
the new regulations are in more general 
terms. They permit the Board to authorize 
exemptions from income in cases where, in 
order to earn income, an applicant or 
recipient must make expenditures in the 
care of the home or management of a 
business or other sources of income. The 
Board may establish the value of shelter, 
lodging, board, room or other resources 
available to the applicant or recipient. 

The net value of real and personal prop- 
erty which a parent or dependent child may 
have and be entitled to an allowance 
remains at $5,000, but it is now provided 
that not more than $1,000, rather than 
$2,500, as previously, may be in cash, securi- 
ties or other liquid assets. 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Labour Board’s power to deal 
with wrongfully dismissed employees 
defined by B.C. Supreme Court 


On August 24, 1948, the British Columbia 
Supreme Court made final a writ of prohibi- 
tion, issued out of the same court on July 
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29, 1948, prohibiting The Labour Relations 
Board of British Columbia from proceeding 
under their Order to the F. W. Woolworth 
Co. Ltd. to “cease refusing to continue in 
employment” seven employees dismissed 
between March 9 and April 2 and to pay 


such employees the wages lost by reason of 
their discharge. The Board had found that 
these employees were “illegally dismissed”, 
under sec. 4 (2) a of the Industrial Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration Act, 1947, which 
provides that no employer shall discharge 
an employee because of union membership. 

Under the 1948 amendment to the Act 
which did not have third reading until 
April 28, 1948 (several weeks after the 
dismissals), sec. 4, subsection (3) was added, 
providing that if an employer is guilty of 
“illegally discharging” an employee, he shall 
be bound to reinstate the employee with 
back wages. Mr. Justice Wood stated that 
for the purpose of the application it must 
be assumed, although it was not admitted 
by the company, that the discharges were 
illegal. He agreed, however, with the con- 
tention of the company that this amending 
section is not retroactive and therefore does 
not apply to the dismissals in question, 
which took place several weeks before the 
passing of the amendment. 

On July 29, under sec. 6A, subsection (2) of 
the 1948 amendment to the Act, the Board 
ordered the company “to cease refusing to 
continue in employment” certain employees. 
However, the Court considered that 
although the employer “is bound to rein- 
state an employee and pay him back wages”, 
nowhere in the Act is the Board itself given 
specific power to enforce this provision. 
Nor does the Court consider that the Board 
may indirectly enforce the required rein- 
statement by ordering the Company “to 
cease refusing to continue” to employ any- 
body. ‘The employee must therefore obtain 
his remedy by some other method than by 
Order of the Board. 

Thus, the Court concluded, that on the 
grounds of lack of jurisdiction the writ of 
prohibition should be made final against the 
Labour Board. 

POTW so colworth Co. Lids and: BC: 
Labour Relations Board (1948), 2W.W.R. 
826. 


B.C. Court cannot consider Appeal 
concerning dismissal of store employees 


On December 17, the British Columbia 
Court of Appeal dismissed the Crown appeal 
to restore a former conviction against the 
F. W. Woolworth Company Limited for 
violation of the provisions of the Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act 1947. 

On June 4, the deputy police magistrate 
at Vancouver had convicted and fined the 
company $250—the maximum penalty for 
violation of the Act. The charge was laid 
under Sec. 4 (2) a of the Act which reads:— 


No employer, and no person acting on 
behalf of an employer shall: (a) Refuse to 


employ or to continue to employ any person 
or discriminate against any person in 
regard to employment, or any condition of 
employment, because the person is a mem- 
ber or officer of a trade union or employees’ 
organization. 


However, in September, the conviction 
was quashed by the Vancouver County 
Court. Judge Lennox found as a fact that 
the Crown had failed to prove the offence, 
as charged. 

The Crown then brought the case before 
the Court of Appeal to restore the convic- 
tion. Mr. Justice Sloan held that since the 
Court was being asked to define what was 
meant by “discrimination in regard to 
employment” and to determine if the 
conduct of the company toward its 
employees falls within the scope of this 


‘definition, the Court would be dealing with 


mixed questions of fact and law. Further, 
he pointed out that unless the Court 
weighed, the evidence and reached their own 
conclusions of fact it would be unable to 
see how or if the lower court had erred. 
However, as Crown appeals are limited to 
law alone, the Court was of the opinion that 


it had no jurisdiction to entertain the 


appeal. 
Rex v. F. W. Woolworth Co. Ltd. (1948). 
W.W.RI, 176. 


Saskatchewan Appeal Court awards com- 
pensation to deceased workmen’s parents 
s “partial dependents” 


Even though a “member of a workman’s 
family”, within the meaning of the Saskat- 
chewan Workmen’s Compensation Act, has 
been able to maintain himself and family 
in his position in life without the assistance 
given by the deceased workman, he is 
nevertheless, a “dependent” within the 
meaning of that Act, if the cessation of the 
deceased’s earnings has caused him actual 
pecuniary loss. This was the decision 
handed down by the Saskatchewan Court 
of Appeal on November 19, 1948, in conse- 
quence of which Chief Justice Martin 
awarded the parents of the deceased work- 
man $1,500. The case was tried on appeal 
from the judgment of Mr. Justice Smith of 
the District Court who had dismissed the 
action with costs. 

The deceased workman, Joseph Malec, 
employed by the Canadian National 
Railways as a switchman was killed on 
November 24, 1946, in the course of his 
employment, as a result of a collision 
between two CNR trains. The action was 
brought by the mother and father of the 
deceased workman to recover compensation 
as partial dependents upon the earnings of 
the deceased at the time of his death. 
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Chief Justice Martin, in giving judgment, 
reviewed the evidence to show that the 
father of the workman could well support 
himself and his family without the assist- 
ance he had received from the deceased 
workman. The financial position of the 
claimant, however, was not a matter which 
could properly be regarded. In Howells v. 
Vivian (1903) it was held that the fact that 
a father can maintain himself and family 
without the assistance of the son’s earnings 
does not mean that the father may not be 
a dependent. 


Chief Justice Martin was of the opinion 
that the test laid down by the House of 
Lords in the decision in Main Colhery Co. 
v. Davis (1900) was the only one which 
could properly be regarded in determining 
whether or not the claimant was a depen- 
dent of the deceased workman and that test 
is “what the family was in fact earning, 
what the family was in fact spending, for 
the purpose of its maintenance as a family”. 
It, therefore, followed that a decrease in 
family funds arising from the death of a 
workman which resulted in pecuniary loss to 
the survivors was evidence sufficient to 
support a claim for compensation founded 
on partial dependency. 


It was established at the hearing that the 
workman, Joseph Malec, had assigned part 
of his pay to his mother while he was in 
the air force and since his discharge had 
been paying her $40 per month board as 
well as giving her several gifts and opening 
a joint bank account with her. There was 
also evidence that the deceased had in- 
tended to purchase a farm for his father. 


The Chief Justice accepted this evidence 
as proof of the desire of the workman to 
assist his parents and stated: “I have no 
doubt that in the present case the claimant 
suffered actual pecuniary loss as a result of 
the cessation of the workman’s earnings”. 
He pointed out that the exact loss could 
not be ascertained and that all the court 
could do was to fix what it considered 
to be a reasonable compensation for the 
pecuniary loss suffered by the dependents. 


Malec and Malec v. Canadian National 
Ralways, W.W.R., 1948, v. 2, p. 1069. 


U.S. Supreme Court Upholds 
State Ban on Closed Shop 


The Supreme Court of the United States, 
in a decision handed down on January 83, 
1949, upheld the laws of three states, 
Arizona, Nebraska and North Carolina, 
banning the closed shop. The judgment 
confirms decisions of the Supreme Courts 
of the three states. 
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Mr. Justice Black, who delivered the 
opinion of the Court, dealt with the 
Nebraska and North Carolina cases together. 

In the Nebraska case an employee of the 
Northwestern Iron and Metal Co., at 
Lincoln, refused to pay union dues and 
lost his union membership. The union 
demanded his dismissal but the company 
refused and the union then sued the 
company. 

In the North Carolina case a fine of $50 
had been imposed on an Ashville contractor 
and six officers and members of AFL local 
unions who had signed a collective agree- 
ment limiting employment to union men. 


A North Carolina statute and a Nebraska 
constitutional amendment provide that no 
person in those states shall be denied an 
opportunity to obtain or retain employment 
because he is or is not a member of a 
labour organization. Employers are there- 
fore forbidden to enter into contracts or 
agreements obligating themselves to exclude 
persons from employment because they are 
or are not union members. 


These state laws had been challenged on 
the grounds that they violated the right of 
freedom of speech, of assembly and of 
petition guaranteed to unions and their 
members under the United States Constitu- 
tion, and that they deprived appellant 
unions and employers of equal protection 
and due process of law. 


Mr. Justice Black considered it unneces- 
sary to give the numerous reasons for 
rejecting the contention that these laws 
abridge freedom of speech, assembly and 
petition. He declared that 

There cannot be wrung from a constitu- 
tional right of workers to assemble to 
discuss improvement of their own working 
standards, a further constitutional right to 
drive from remunerative employment all 
other persons who will not or cannot 
participate in union assemblies. 


The Court then dealt with the conten- 
tion that unions and their members were 
denied protection equal to that given 
employers and non-union workers. Because 
the outlawed contracts were an incentive to 
the growth of union membership it was 
said that the laws weakened the bargaining 
power of unions and _ correspondingly 
strengthened the power of employers. The 
Court considered that this might be true, 
but pointed out that the laws also made it 
impossible for an employer to make con- 
tracts with company unions which obligate 
the employer to refuse to employ members 
of other unions. They therefore protected 
the employment opportunities of members 
of independent unions and this alone was 


sufficient to refute the charge that they 
deny equal protection to unions as against 
employers and non-union workers. 

As to the contention that the laws do not 
give equal protection to union and non- 
union workers the Court pointed out that 
in identical language they forbid employers 
to discriminate against union and non- 
union members. 

Mr. Justice Black then dealt with the 
claim that this legislation deprived the 
appellants of their liberty without due 
process of law, in violation of the United 
States Constitution, and was designed to 
deprive all persons within the two states 
of liberty to refuse to hire or retain any 
person in employment because he is or is 
not a union member, and to make a con- 
tract or agreement to engage in such 
employment discrimination against union or 
non-union members. He considered the 
decisive question under this ‘contention to 
be:— 

Does the Due Process clause forbid a 
state to pass laws clearly designed to safe- 
guard the opportunity of non-union mem- 
bers to get and hold jobs, free from dis- 


crimination against them because they are 
non-union workers? 


Referring: to decisions of the Supreme 
Court in the early years of the century, 
declaring unconstitutional state laws which 
outlawed “yellow dog” contracts, provided 
for minimum wages, and, regulated business 
activities, Mr. Justice Black stated that in 
later years the Court had steadily rejected 
the Due Process philosophy enunciated in 
this line of cases and returned 


to the earlier constitutional principle that 
states have power to legislate against what 
are found to be injurious practices in their 
internal commercial and business affairs, so 
long as their laws do not run afoul of some 
specific Federal constitutional prohibition, 
or of some valid Federal law. Under this 
constitutional doctrine the Due Process 
clause is no longer to be so broadly con- 
strued that the Congress and state legis- 
latures are put in a strait jacket when they 
attempt to suppress business and industrial 
conditions which ‘they regard as offensive 
to the public welfare, . 

Just as we have held that the Due 
Process clause erects no obstacle to block 
legislative protection of union members, we 
now hold that legislative protection can be 
afforded non-union workers. 


In the Arizona case the unions sought 
injunctions requiring the American Sash and 
Door Co. and other employers to carry out 
the provisions of closed shop contracts. 

In delivering the opinion of the Court in 
this case Mr. Justice Black referred to his 
opinion in the Nebraska and North Carolina 
cases stating that for reasons given in these 
cases the Court rejected the appellant’s con- 


tentions that the Arizona amendment denies 
them freedom of speech, assembly or peti- 
tion, impairs the obligation of their contracts 
or deprives them of due process of law. But 
the Arizona amendment provides that no 
person may be denied the opportunity to 
obtain or retain employment because of non- 
membership in a union and forbids employers 
to enter into agreements excluding any per- 
son from employment because of non-mem- 
bership ina union. It was argued that failure 
to provide the same protection for union as 
for non-union workers denied unions and 
their members equal protection of the laws. 
But although the Arizona amendment does 
not expressly prohibit discrimination against 
union workers Arizona had, prior to the 
passing of the amendment, made it a 
misdemeanor to coerce a worker to make 
a contract not to join or become a member 
of a labour organization as a condition of 
obtaining or keeping employment, and a 
provision of the Arizona code made such a 
contract void and unenforceable. 


In conclusion, Mr. Justice Black referred 
to earlier decisions in which the Supreme 
Court had said concerning state laws; 


that the existence of evils against which 
the law should afford protection and the 
relative need of different groups for that 
protection is a matter for the legislative 
judgment. 


Mr. Justice Murphy dissented in the 
Arizona case but without comment. Mr. 
Justice Rutledge and Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter concurred, the former noting, how- 
ever, that no question had been raised in 
any of the cases involving the right to 
strike. 


If today’s decision should be construed 
to permit a state to foreclose that right by 
making illegal the concerted refusal of 
union members to work with non-union 
workers, and more especially if the decision 
should be taken as going so far as to 
permit a state to enjoin such a strike, I 
should want a complete and thorough re- 
argument of these cases before deciding so 
momentous a question. 

But the right to prohibit contracts for 
union security is one thing. The right to 
force union members to work with non- 
union workers is entirely another. Because 
of this difference, I expressly reserve 
judgment upon the latter question until 
it is squarely and inescapably presented. 
Although this reservation is not made 
expressly by the Court, I do not understand 
its opinion to foreclose this question. 


Lincoln Federal Labour Union No. 19129, 
AFL et al. v. Northwestern Iron and Metal 
Co. et al.; Whitaker et al. v. State of North 
Carolina, Nos. 47 and 34; American Federa- 
tion of Labour et al. v. American Sash and 
Door Co. et al, No. 27 (1949). 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Selected Decisions of Umpire 


Under the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digest of selected decisions in appeals heard by the Umpire 
under the provisions of the Unemployment Insurance Act. 
Published in two series (1) Benefit cases, designated CU-B, 
and (2) Coverage cases, CU-C. 


Held that the claimant had not shown 
just cause, within the meaning of the Act, 
for having voluntarily left his employ- 
ment. CU-B. 341 (March 23, 1948.) 


MATERIAL Facts oF CASE: 


The claimant, a single man, aged 25 years, 
registered for work as a steam press oper- 
ator, was last employed as a presser by a 
cleaning and pressing establishment, from 
October 6, 1947 to November 4, 1947, at a 
wage of $1 an hour. 

On November 28, 1947, he made claim 
for benefit, stating that he had lost his 
employment due to a shortage of work. 
The local office made the following 
comments :— 


(We) telephoned the (employer) today 
re the above claimant’s separation from 
his employment and (were) informed 
that while the claimant actually left 
voluntarily there was not full time work 
available for him. During his first week 
of employment ending October 11, 1947, 
he worked 30 hours, 2nd week 18 hours; 
3rd week 30% hours; and 4th and last 
week only 12 hours. This apparently was 
all the employment available for him. 


The Insurance Officer disqualified the 
claimant for a period of six weeks, as from 
November 5, 1947, under Section 41 (1) of 
the Act, on the ground that he had volun- 
tarily left his employment without just 
cause. . 

From this decision the claimant appealed 
to a Court of Referees, before which he 
appeared, and the Court unanimously 
reversed the decision of the Insurance 
Officer in a decision which reads in part:— 


The Court has taken note of CU-B. 
216, which has been referred to us for 
consideration in coming to a decision, but 
we do not feel that the circumstances in 
this appeal to the Umpire can be con- 
sidered as parallel. 

We are of the opinion that the hours 
worked during the four weeks employment 
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with (the employer) justify claimant in 

his separation as he testified that on more 

than one occasion he reported twice in 
one day for work. 

The Insurance Officer appealed to the 
Umpire on the grounds that the Court of 
Referees erred in its interpretation of 
CU-B. 216 and in its finding that the 
claimant had just cause for voluntary 
separation. 


DECISION: 


The question to decide is whether the 
claimant had just cause to voluntarily leave 
his employment. 

The claimant does not dispute that his 
wages were at the prevailing rate of pay 
in the district for the kind of work he was 
doing; but he contends that the weekly 
sum he was earning, as a_ part-time 
employee, was insufficient for his mainten- 
ance and that of his dependents. 

In decision CU-B. 216, which was referred 
to the Court of Referees for their considera- 
tion I stated :— 


... . think it is desirable in a general 
sense and in the interest of all concerned 
that, where a claimant has the oppor- 
tunity of being partially employed, he 
should remain in that employment in the 
hope in the meantime of finding other or 
additional work, rather than to become 
totally unemployed. 


On the evidence before me, I find that - 
the Insurance Officer has rightly applied the 
above-quoted principle to the present case. 

The claimant was not justified in leaving 
his employment voluntarily and the decision 
of the Court of Referees is therefore 
reversed. 

The claimant is disqualified from receipt 
of benefit for a period of six weeks as from 
the date that this decision is communicated 
to him. 


Held that the claimant had shown just 
cause, within the meaning of the Act, for 
having voluntarily left his employment. 
CU-B. 358 (April 29, 1948.) 


MatTerIAL Facts or Case: 


The claimant, a single man, aged 22 years, 
registered for work as a cutter and trimmer, 
was last employed by a textile firm as a 
doffer at a wage of 43 cents an hour, from 
October 6, 1947 to October 17, 1947, when he 
voluntarily left his employment. 

On October 22, 1947, he made claim for 
benefit but failed to give any reason for 
having voluntarily left his employment. 
The employer stated that he had left 
voluntarily, without giving any reason or 
notice. 


The Insurance Officer disqualified him for 


a period of six weeks, as from October 18, 
1947, under Section 41 (1) of the Act, on the 
ground that he had voluntarily left his 
employment without just cause. 

From this decision the claimant appealed 
to a Court of Referees on the ground that 
his health was not strong enough to work 
nights, and he furnished the following 
medical certificate :— 

I, the undersigned, licensed doctor, 
Certiny WAL se cerdce uae OF jie es : 
had to stop working at nights for health 
reasons. 


The Court of Referees unanimously 
reversed the decision of the Insurance 
Officer. 


The Insurance Officer appealed to the 
Umpire from the decision of the Court of 
Referees, his submission reading, in part, as 
follows :— 

In my opinion all medical certificates 
produced by a claimant with the object of 
proving that he had good cause to volun- 
tarily leave his employment, should 
mention that the doctor had been in 
attendance on the claimant during a 
certain period near the time that he 
ceased working, that the patient was then 
suffering from a stated illness, and that 
he is actually capable or incapable, which- 
ever is the case, to work in such or such 
employment. 


DECcISION: 


The question to decide is whether the 
claimant has shown just cause for having 
voluntarily left his employment. 


When the claimant filed his claim for 
benefit on October 22, 1947, he offered no 
reason for having voluntarily left his employ- 
ment and the Insurance Officer justly 
disqualified him from receipt of benefit. In 
his appeal to the Court of Referees, how- 
ever, the claimant stated that he had left 
his employment on account of health 
reasons and submitted a medical certificate 
in support thereof. The Court unanimously 
found “that the medical certificate met all 
the requirements of the Act and jurispru- 
dence” and consequently, removed the 
disqualification imposed by the Insurance 
Officer. 

While appreciating the excellent sugges- 
tion made by the Insurance Officer in his 
appeal to me regarding the information 
which should be included in medical 
certificates in such cases, I find that the 
medical certificate submitted in the present 
case, although not fully descriptive, is yet 
definite enough and it is reasonable to 
believe, in the absence of evidence to the 
contrary, that the doctor has reached his 
conclusion after having carefully considered 
the claimant’s physical condition, either 
before or immediately after he voluntarily 
left his employment. 

Under the circumstances, the decision of 
the Court of Referees is upheld and the 
appeal of the Insurance Officer is dismissed. 


Held that a student-at-law is under a 
contract of apprenticeship and when 
remunerated for services performed 
under this contract is included in the 
class of employees employed in insurable 
employment, unless otherwise excepted. 


—CU-C 13 (February 12, 1949). 


MaterIAL Facts oF CASE: 


The appellants, a firm of Barristers and 
Solicitors engaged in a general law practice 
in the city of Toronto, applied to the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for a 
decision, under Section 45 of the Act, on 
the question of the nature of the relation- 
ship between a solicitor and a student-at-law 
in the Province of Ontario, and whether 
the student-at-law is included in the 
class of employees employed in insurable 
employment. 

The submissions indicated that each of 
the two appellants was the holder of 
Articles of Clerkship in the form prescribed 
by the Law Society of Upper Canada in 
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respect of a student-at-law. During the 
period in question one of the students 
received as an honorarium the weekly sum 
of $15, and the other the weekly sum of 
$5. While serving the appellants, as afore- 
said, both these students-at-law were in 
attendance at Osgoode Hall Law School. 

The Commission rendered its decision on 
March 15, 1948, to the effect that a student- 
at-law in the Province of Ontario, by virtue 
of his Articles of Clerkship, is engaged 
under a contract of apprenticeship within 
the meaning of paragraph (a) of Part I of 
the First Schedule to the Act and is, there- 
fore, included in the class of persons in 
insurable employment. The Commission 
further decided that although both the 
students concerned were employed under a 
contract of apprenticeship, the second- 
mentioned student, by reason of the fact 
that he was a full-time enrolled student 
earning less than $5.40 per week, was in 
employment excepted under the provisions 
of paragraph (p) of Part II of the First 
Schedule of the Act and Special Order No. 
13 made thereunder. The first student was 
held to be in insurable employment, by 
reason of the fact that his earnings 
exceeded $5.40 per week. 


From this decision of the Commission the 
appellants on June 15, 1948, appealed to the 
Umpire on the following grounds :— 


The sole point at issue between the 
parties hereto is whether the activities of 
a student-at-law amount to “employment”. 
The Commission has assumed this point at 
issue with the natural results as found. 
This is begging the question. 

Employment is not defined in the Act. 
The Act says in effect “Employment 
means Employment”. 

Any fair definition of the word “EKmploy- 
ment” must include the connotation “means 
of livelihood’. Unless the activity is 
earried on for the purpose of earning a 
living or a substantial part of a living 
it cannot be regarded as employment. 

Mental or physical exertion which is 
done for another purpose, e.g. for fun, is 
not employment even though a person con- 
tracts to carry on such activity. 

The applicants admit that the Articles 
of Clerkship between a solicitor and a 
student-at-law in ‘the Province of Ontario 
amount to a contract, a contract of service. 
The Clerk covenants to keep the secrets of 
the solicitor, to obey him and to serve him. 
The solicitor covenants with the Clerk to 
teach and instruct him in the practice or 
profession of a solicitor and to offer the 
Clerk every assistance to be admitted as a 
solicitor. It is clear on the face of this 
contract that the prime purpose of the 
contract is the instruction of the Clerk. 

As evidence of this prime purpose of the 
Articles the applicants have shown:— 
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A. That during service under Articles 
their students were in attendance at 
Osgoode Hall Law School. 


B. That the services of their students 
were of considerable value to the 
applicants of a confidential nature 
and of expert quality out of all 
proportion to the amounts paid to 
them. 


C. That while in attendance at Osgoode 
Hall the students are faced with 
expenses so heavy that the amount 
paid to the student does not amount 
to a livelihood or any substantial 
part thereof. 

D. That to qualify as Barrister and 
Solicitor the student must serve 
under Articles in this fashion, can- 
not avoid such service and cannot 
take employment elsewhere. 

E. That it is not possible for a student 
to be unemployed or to take any 
benefit whatsoever under the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act. 


The applicants submit that a contract 
for instruction unless coupled with a con- 
tract for the earning of a living or a 
substantial part of a living does not 
amount to employment and is in a similar 
category to a contract for an activity 
which is done for fun or entertainment or 
similar purpose. Consequently, an Act 
respecting Unemployment Insurance has no 
application to the activity. 

For these reasons the applicants ask that 
the decision of the Commission, dated 
15 March, 1948, be reversed and set aside. 


DEcISsION: 


As indicated in the appellant’s submission 
to me, “the sole point at issue is whether 
the activities of a student-at-law amount to 
employment” within the meaning of para- 
graph (a) of Part I of the First Schedule to 
the Unemployment Insurance Act which 
reads as follows:— 

Employment in Canada under any con- 
tract of service or apprenticeship, written 
or oral, whether expressed or implied, or 
whether the employed person is paid by 
the: employer or some other person, and 
whether under one or more employers, and 
whether paid by time or by the piece or 
partly by time and partly by the piece, 
or otherwise. 

In the Articles of Clerkship, the student- 
at-law covenants to serve the solicitor in 
return for instruction in the practice or 
profession of a solicitor.’ This agreement, 
by its very essence, is a contract of appren- 
ticeship and, therefore, when the student is 
remunerated for services performed under 
this contract, “his activities amount to 
employment” insurable within the meaning 
of paragraph (a) of Part I of the First 
Schedule to the Act, unless otherwise 
excepted. 


For these reasons, the appeal is dismissed. 


Unemployment Insurance Statistics 


January, 1949+ 


According to the monthly report of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics there were 
during January, 1949, a total of 140,305 
claims for Unemployment Insurance Benefit 
filed in local offices of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, compared with 
114,506 in December and 109,311 during 
January last year. These totals include 
revised claims, that is, reconsideration of 
claims already existing, numbering 13,656 
in January, 8,567 in December and 9,007 
during January, 1948. Thus, new cases of 
recorded unemployment among _ insured 
persons represented mainly by initial and 
renewal claims, amounted to 126,649 this 
month, 105,939 in December and 100,304 in 
January, 1948. 

Ordinary claims on the live unemploy- 
ment register at January 31 numbered 
197,675 (164,438 male and 33,237 female) as 
against 144,058 (118,678 male and 25,380 
female) on December 31, and _ 130,798 
(103,753 male and 27,045 female) on 
January 31 last year. “Ordinary claimants” 
are those who are wholly unemployed in 
the sense that they have been separated 
from their former employment or have been 
laid off for a period. In addition, there 
were 5,742 (4,953 male and 789 female) 
other claims recorded on the live register 
at the end of January, 1949, compared with 
6,866 (5,849 male and 1,017 female) as at 
December 31, and 14,462 (13,348 male and 
1,114 female) at January 31, 1948. “Other 
claimants” are largely short-time claimants, 
that is, those who, on a definite arrange- 
ment instituted at their places of employ- 
ment, have been put on short-time so that 
they work either part of each week or on 
alternate weeks. 

Claimants on the live unemployment 
register at January 31 are further classified 
in Table E-6, according to the number of 
days they have been continuously on the 
register since filing their most recent initial 
or renewal claim. It should be noted, 
however, that an initial claim is ignored 
if it has followed without interruption the 
termination of a claimant’s benefit year, in 
which case the number of days of proven 
unemployment for which the claimant has 
continuously signed the register with respect 
to the immediately preceding and current 
claims is taken. Sundays, days of illness 
and any brief periods of employment 


*See Tables E-1 to E-7. 





(usually of less than a week’s duration) 
occurring during this period, are not in- 
cluded in the count of days on the register. 

A total of 141,962 claims was disposed 
of during January, including 1,120 referred 
to Courts of Referees for further considera- 
tion and 1,139 special requests not granted, 
that is, requests for ante-dating, depen- 
dency rate of benefit and extension of the 
two-year period. Of the remaining 139,703 
cases, in which entitlement to benefit was 
the main consideration, 115,744 were con- 
sidered entitled to benefit and 23,959 not 
entitled to benefit. 

Chief reasons for non-entitlement to 
benefit were: “insufficient contributions 
while in insurable employment” 13,751 
cases; “voluntarily left employment without 
just cause” 4,604 cases; “discharged for 
misconduct” 857 cases; “refused an offer of 
work and neglected opportunity to work” 
735 cases; “not capable of and not avail- 
able for work” 603 cases; “not unemployed” » 
568 cases. 

During January, 1949, 163,643 beneficiaries 
were paid $6,727,221 for 3,056,418 compen- 
sated unemployed days, compared with 
99,802 persons paid $3,592,155 for 1,687,804 
compensated unemployed days in December 
and 106,367 persons paid $3,924,641 for 
1,999,849 unemployed days in January, 1948. 
The average duration of the unemployment 
compensated was, then, 18:7 days in 
January, 1949, 16-9 days in December and 
18-8 days in January last year. The 
average amount of benefit paid per bene- 
ficiary was $41.11 in January, $35.99 in 
December and $36.90 in January last year. 
The average amount of benefit per com- 
pensated day of unemployment was $2.20 
in January, $2.13 in December and $1.96 in 
January, 1948. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
the month ending January 31, 1949, showed 
3,603,997 employees were issued with insur- 
ance books and had made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund at one 
time or another since April 1, 1948, an 
increase of 53,565 since December 31, 1948. 

As at January 31, 1949, 211,163 employers 
were registered representing a decrease of 
130 since December 31, 1948. 
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WAGE RATES IN THE CONSTRUCTION 
AND LOGGING INDUSTRIES, 1948 


The Research and Statistics Branch of 
the Department of Labour, in an annual 
survey, obtains from employers statistics on 
wage rates, hours, and working conditions 
in Canadian industry. The tables which 
follow, presenting information on wage 
rates by occupation in two important indus- 
tries, Construction and Logging, have been 
compiled from returns obtained in the 1948 
survey. 

Table I shows, for 29 cities across Canada, 
average wage rates for the eight principal 
Construction trades as of October 1, 1948. 
The index number of wage rates in this 
industry, on the base 1939=100, had risen 
to 176-°3 by this date—an increase of almost 
14 per cent over the summer of 1947. For 
the seven trades included in Table I, the 
rates for skilled artisans ranged from 
75 cents per hour for sheet metal workers 
in Charlottetown to $1.80 per hour for 


plasterers in Toronto. Labourers in three 
cities, Windsor, Vancouver, and Victoria, 
were receiving $1 per hour. 

Wage rates in the Logging Industry are 
shown in Tables II and III. Differences in 
the size of timber in Eastern Canada as 
compared with the Coastal area of British 
Columbia and the seasonal nature of the. 
industry in the east, make for technological 
differences; hence, direct comparisons by 
occupation are not possible. Separate tables 
of rates are shown for each of these areas. 

Table II shows average wage rates per 
day for selected occupations in the Logging 
Industry in Eastern Canada as of February, 
1948. The amounts represent daily wages, 
either in terms of time rates, or as average 
daily straight time earnings in the case of 
plece or contract work. Under the column 
headed, “With Board”, are shown net 
amounts, that is, the actual money received 


TABLE I.—_AVERAGE WAGE RATES FOR SELECTED OCCUPATIONS IN THE CONSTRUCTION 
INDUSTRY, 1948 





AVERAGE WAGE Rate Per Hour 


é Brick- j 
Locality Sheet 
pore ener ae Painters hes Plumbers} Metal |Labourers 
Macoes Workers 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island— £ 
Charlottetown..........5.2.... 1.25 85 85 .80 1.15 .85 218 .55 
Nova Scotia— 
alias eee yen ei cele ee 1.44 1323 1.33 1.10 1.32 1.30 1.10 15 
Sydneya ace te sae: 1.50 1.30 1.00 1.00 1.40 as 1.00 By’ fs) 
New Brunswick— 
DANG OMN meee mite eer ee 1.45 1.00 1.10 .96 1.20 1.20 .90 .65 
Moncton ante (ae eye 1.20 1.10 .95 .90 1.35 1,15 85 65 
Quebec— 
Montrealitccsscu sitet eines 1.50—1.75 125 1,35 1.15 1.50 1.45 1.25 .80 
Quebeose vl erie ee a at 1.50 1.00 1.00 .95 1.20 1.00 1.00 75 
Ontario— 
iDellevilles tree eee 1.50 1225 1.00 .90 1.35 1.25 1.25 .70—.80 
TANCIOLGY co eee seo a 1.50 1.30 1.00 1.00 1.30 1.25 .85 85 
Bort Walliams keer) a ee 1.50 1.37 1.35 .90 1.45 1.40 1.40 85 
Guelph eee Nie) ae eel gone 1.50 1215 95 .90 115 1.25 .90 75—.85 
Hamilton cites. sce ee eoee 1.60 1.40 1.40 1.20 1.50 1.60 1725 .80 
Kinestont, acts yee ee 1.50 1.33 115 1.15 1.50 1.30 1.30 275 
UEG Ue) oS 0e) ean sO, LENS J 1.40 1.15 220 1.00 1.50 1.30 1.20 .85 
Won don ts ye ie 2 eens 1.60 1235 1.45 .90 1.70 1.46 1.15 .75—. 85 
Gta wat a8 ie oan oerany anes 1.55 1.30 1.20 1.10 1.50 1.45 1.40 75 
IPCCELDOLOUGH sd 4 2 mae 1.50 1.10 1.00 .80 1.50 1.25 1.25 15 
IROTtATENUD ics ake ek 1-50 ey 1.35 .90 1.45 1.40 1.40 85 
StyGatharinest je eee 1.50 1.40 1.20 .90 iezo 1.40 1.40 .80 
ADOLONGOS eon oe eee 1.75 1.50 1.65 1,25 1.80 1.60 1.65 85 
Windsor vos ern: 1.65 1.50 1.65 1.20 1.40 1.65 1.50 1.00 
Manitoba— 
IBTANdON ss wee Cie ease teal 1.30 1.10 1.20 1.05 1.30 1.25 95 65 
Winniperic. sc stas sere 1.55 1.35 1.35 1.15 1.50 1.50 .95 75 
Saskatchewan— 
Reming. wre ated arses 1.65 1.35 1.40 1.10 1.60 1.45 1,20 .80 
Saskatoon. sc eeeen tite 1.50 1.32 1.30 1.00 1.50 1.45 1.10 75 
Alberta— 
Caloaryiices wee ee 1.75 1.40 i230 1:25 1.35 1.45 1.40 .80 
I GIR ON CONN yee peice ere 176 1.40 1.264 1.25 1.60 1.50 1.45 .90 
British Columbia— 
WanCOuversnte4ss Dees eks 1.55 1.70 AeSo 175 1.65 1.65 1.00 
Wietorite.e fos cmecceite eines 1.60 1.40 1.35 1.10 1.474 1,50 1.48 1.00 
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TABLE IIL—AVERAGE WAGE RATES IN THE LOGGING INDUSTRY IN EASTERN 


CANADA, FEBRUARY 1948 


Nors.—All provincial averages are time rates unless otherwise designated. Eastern Canada averages 


include both time and piecework. 


Occupation and Locality 


Blacksmiths 


Paster Canada on nae ew a es ste oa 
TINO VS OCOLLS Sr coe ey Sheila eine SW tie b arrerouie ae 
ING Wi TUS 1G Knee eae it eee ee noe Pe S 
CATT EN PS AINE ics Paces ees Asie (Acct det tna 1s OR AS Bo 


Choppers, Cutters and Sawyers 


Mastorn Cannan t: are eee eho ee Sale ees 
DI OVATSCORIAL, Ae Hee Ce taki tae to aR mak) lai) 
Digi BTUnSWaGies coe elects Fae hue dine aktlome oie 
CIC OG ee re ae ae eR ear tise Nene oe ee 
Dio peer(MIeCe WON eet ee ee Pa Satedlt eee wheats 
ONEATIO MN een eee on eee Eh taee. ote Geen 


FUASPOTI ANAC tera ae en ee sh ee cme ees Moder Oe 
Nova Scotia...... ‘a SAORI £8 Ue aide 3g POP RUE tl a a ea 
IN OVE ESTONSVGICK ca ct eee ee ets ata a etwas 
LOS IOG Sie Tal ceteris oh eae eon TMT wtih y 
PERE TON Oe ese ce eeu hee ag en 


COICO ete Ce ree Che ee tae al Stee Pal ae 


TEASE OP A CANA Barc Wee ar eee es Welt lean ues Giakely ola ork 
Si Bee Sheri 87 Ue PAE AU pales Sead els AUS Rie! Ce CAL a Cited ater Mee 
Narr HUTS WiGic es fi atis dese OR Oke beeen EY 


LARC OTH COANAGAS Nie hl Perricone fe cae eu Oeids «oles 
ING We CUTS WICK tac hoe ea acre sce bape iste wesley 
ROSIE eco as Sie 5 Pino ental aleieGcree ey 
Ontario...... Beet aD ee MOAR Senate a ce orate? ea od See Oe 


Road Cutters 


PEL OL EE CATA re sera eee Tee tots Sia wey bale si'od we 
INGVBS COGLA eta ete aoe me retin trots) ident ea aera 
BSS GM Sg eh cck ip Col Cop ogiet ie ON CURSES Protea REC 
Cee ee Aa eee re ae ei aw hbase Sere 


WitH Boarp 


Average 
wage rate 
per day 


——— ee ed 


SE STP BB oD 
© HOO RA 00 WO 
Orr Rr WO 


OvSw~1 cs H Or 
Oooo 
He Oo 6 


o> 
bo 


Range of 
rates 
per day 


ee er esreoereeee 


5.00—5.50 
5.00—7.00 
4.80—8.00 
5.77—6.73 


eee ee eer esos 


4,20—4.75 
4.00—5.50 
3.85—5.00 


eee eeresceeoes 


coors ee reese 


oe eeree F222 ow 


ereeceerereeee 


eee eee eer ese 


Quebeo (piecework)... 0.05. ..cseccce cece et eens tbaleveccscaseloscrecsegeas 


CORCAT TO es OE ee ee eee ata ay een ns ae ee 


Pulpwood Cutters 


ame THC ANAGLA To een are es hee aes tks eae cee eee Hie tele ie Las 
Na Oe RST UTR WEOIC eer Cite Ae roe Ga ex lnae  P ee ele see ae Ae lea chats eee ala § 
Diet arunawick: (DISCO WOE) ct ce sues ae = ers Mie harm steeece Ailnlacareie Norton 
BTS aS a nt Pree Pre gL Oh SOA Bie pA Aton a Riba et POA] yt) Rr oat Nes pen perio 
Cigoner (DIOCG WOOL) cos Co en a Is oe ons fee Lene Soe ae ted aR ey 
Corieyay DiGOOWOr Elta. sts Gee os hss oh OR ees aire ahi sae aah as 


WitHout Boarp 


Average 
wage rate 
per day 


Range of 
rates 
per day 


oe eer eere erro 


ee 


6.05—9.05 
6.50—8.85 
7.50—8.25 


a ee 


eee ere ecoereoeteeeeerer ee sens 


4. 50—6.25 
4.00—6.39 
6.98—9.45 
5.00—6. 50 
7.38-11.34 


eee eee eer eeene 


Ce ee 


6.34—8.05 
5.80—7.75 
6.50—8.25 


a 


eee eee eee eter ere ee eee eane 


4.00—6.55 
4.55—5.55 
4.80—5.70 


eee ere eer sean 


eoeerereeeeoetos ee eseeee 0 & 


eee eereese ee 


5.50—6.80 
5.05—6.00 
6.21—7.30 


sees eeeeeead 


eeoereeeecrertiseereereeaere eee 


4.75—6.05 
5.00—6.92 
4,.45—6.50 


oe esr eeceoe eee 


eee ereoereeoeteooeeeeee oe 


5.25—7.25 
5.75—8.75 
7.59—8.97 
5.25—7.00 
8.00-12.50 


oor ee eee esas 


4.50—5.55 
5.50—9.05 
5.24—6.05 
6.94—9.44 
6.73-10.09 
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by the workers in addition to their board 
and lodging. In the column headed, 
“Without Board”, gross amounts are shown, 
and the value of such board is deducted by 
the employer from. these amounts. The 
average daily values of board are as follows: 
Nova Scotia, $.70-1.25 per day; New Bruns- 
wick, $.70-1.05; Quebec, $1.00-1.25, with 
most firms reporting $1.05; and Ontario, 
$.70-1.50 (mostly $1.20). 

Board values as indicated above should 
be added to rates shown in column headed, 
“With Board”, when comparing these rates 
with those in other industries. Earnings 


of contract piece workers do not, of 
course, include overtime or other premium 
payments. 

Average daily rates or straight time 
earnings in British Columbia (Coastal) 
Logging are set forth in Table III. The 
survey date for this industry is the pay 
period preceding October 1, 1948. Lodging, 
but not board, except for cooks, is supplied 
in addition to the rates shown. The aver- 
age daily earnings of fallers and buckers on 
piece work ($20.06) are almost double the 
rate for daily paid workers. 


TABLE I1.—AVERAGE WAGE RATES IN THE LOGGING INDUSTRY IN THE 
COASTAL AREA OF BRITISH COLUMBIA, OCTOBER 1948 


Norse.—Averages shown are for time rates unless otherwise designated. 











Average Range of 
Occupation Wage Rate Rates 
per Day per Day 
$ $ 

BOOMIMMETI are eke ee ere cE A rei oe eR De ane elit Aiea Neo canes Renate ofr 10.51 10.12—11. 22 
Bullcooks and Mignikies he oye hae cists Seas eo ace oot aie riees pace sities 8.65 () 
Ol stores bea dah ent as San Oe SGN RRSEE tate MAC Reg Fated tas Sey Cnet NA Mae 10.28 (4) 
CSE ICOT IDIOT kn ee see Bie bene eRe aye ae eek tad ol oer Eee ogee aie 9.88 (1) 
Er 7 ao dpe ac Dir Sen Sse boaets tes ees GM DEM Peas Penne SUMMER NS peek beh Mh lh 4 Rr ere 11.25(2) 8.90—12.05 
PIONS Y  TUNEINCCES yong tes wade o's 4 ice eters MAN ae lee Be kena header austen Sadar aian 1.98 11.60—13.22 
MS Nasa dM USK ers ces te ele cue ewe tee: aueien Gaerne ie eae et all aie ued mame sts ih abo yse sean iO (4) 
Fallersiand Buckers (piece work )ij.c.creis os ocd naitees Wag ge seme to eee Sa te 20.06 17.70—22.21 
LRM OES ei he, acc shy Dick crsennc ie Rik tPA AUR near Ee RSG IN Gana hana ahora Maltin 10.36 1 
POCOMGUVE: PNGINCCTES hisnc ssw eras ea nae Gee eo bee ire ne dao see neeiis iets 11.89 11.68—11.92 
Locomotive.biremen and Brakemen 4, .o. 022 wade: 6 2k cma ate o eieiela tun eee 9.59 9.40—10.32 
Riggme Slingers 2), fn fis is sty s acs ca Bh ieee Mba eels enue ae aps eps eee re 11.06 (2) 
ROACINEH ANG SWaAIM Pers: < Hicn cits itt n eek an os kets Ja teaten arse ope om 9.57 9.40—9.88 
SeehionWien: 2 foals etccke solaea ae cette oe ae ee ate ct ere aie i ale 9.14 8.84—9. 64 
Shanalmien oe ei eos ye Cine roy eens Ube ge ities wean 2 Soa a a tecet eects 9-32 (1) 


a 


(1) Predominant rate. 
(2) With board. 
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An analysis of the current employment situation prepared by the Research and Statistics 
Branch, Department of Labour, on the basis of returns from the National Employment 
Service, reports from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and other official information. 


CURRENT 


EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS 


The seasonal peak of unemployment was reached during 
February. Approximately 212,000 men and 53,000 women 
were registered for work at the Employment Service. 
Employment conditions this winter were somewhat less 
favourable than in the previous year. Seasonal unemploy- 
ment, however, had already begun to give way in most 
regions by the end of the month. Apart from the seasonal 
aspect, employers looked forward to continued high employ- 
ment levels throughout the first half of 1949, according to a 
recent survey undertaken by the Department of Labour. 


Unemployment rose to its seasonal peak 
during February. Inactivity prevailed in 
most seasonal industries and, while lay-offs 
were relatively small, very few openings 
were available for the large number of 
workers released in January. A _ surplus 
developed among unskilled workers, partic- 
ularly, and among skilled and semi-skilled 
construction, lumber products and trans- 
portation workers. By February. 24, 
unplaced applicants at employment offices 
had reached a peak of 265,000. During the 
seasonal slack, an average of 76 per cent 
of all applicants filed claims for unemploy- 
ment insurance; of these claims, 80 per cent 
were entitled to benefits. 

The seasonal decline this winter had had 
a more severe effect on employment than 
in the previous year. Unplaced applicants 
at their peak in 1949 were 64,000 higher 
than at the same period in 1948. However, 
it should be taken into consideration that 
more workers were registering at employ- 
ment offices this year because of the 
advantages of unemployment insurance. It 
was estimated that six per cent more of 
the labour force, or about 300,000 workers, 
were brought under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act in 1948. In addition, many 
more insured persons were now in the 
position to qualify for benefits. 

Extreme weather conditions this year had 
been a disrupting factor, particularly in 
the Prairie provinces and. British Columbia, 
where more than the usual amount of 
outside work had to be discontinued. 
Unfavourable market conditions in a few 
industries such as logging, lumber products 
and shipbuilding had also developed during 
this period, and the release of workers from 
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these industries had aggravated the seasonal 
unemployment problem. British Columbia 
particularly was affected by a combination 
of these factors. However, by the end of 
February, improvement was noticeable both 
in British Columbia and in Canada as a 
whole. 

A forecast of employment designed to 
show cyclical rather than seasonal move- 
ments, prepared by the Department of 
Labour on the basis of information received 
from leading employers throughout Canada, 
anticipated a continued, though modified, 
rate of expansion during the first six months 
of 1949. A wide variance was expected in 
the expansion rate between the various 
industries. Manufacturing employment was 
expected to show only a minor gain. This, 
however, was due to the expected sharp 
declines in food processing, sawmill, and 
shipbuilding employment; at least 17 other 
industry groups envisaged employment 
gains. Communications (telephones), min- 
ing and electric power industries were 
expected to show yearly advances of 
approximately 10 per cent at July 1. 
According, to the forecast, retail trade 
employment will be maintained at much the 
same level as in 1948. 


Industrial Analysis 


Employment. operations in agriculture 
continued slack during February. Farmers 
began placing orders for help at employ- 
ment offices, but hirings, in most cases, 
were being deferred until April. Immigra- 
tion to agriculture also was soon to in- 
crease; the first group of Dutch families 
were scheduled to arrive in March while 
Displaced Persons were to enter in April. 
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EMPLOYMENT TRENDS IN CANADIAN INDUSTRIES 
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Primarily family units were expected to 
migrate to Canadian farms this year. 


Wages of farm help continued to increase 
during 1948, although less extensively than 
in 1947. Average wages of farm help 
(without board) totalled $104 a month 
at January 15, 1949, as compared with 
$100 at the same date in 1948 and $89 
in 1947. Diverse trends were apparent in 
the various provinces. In Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and British Columbia, the rate of 
increase was maintained to a much greater 
extent, while in Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick a decline in wages occurred 
during 1948. The central provinces showed 
“no appreciable change during the year. 


In the mining industry during February, 
a settlement was reached among the coal 
operators and 9,000 coal miners in Alberta 
and British Columbia, which granted an 
increase of 10 cents per ton to the miners’ 
welfare fund. No wage increase was con- 
tained in the agreement. The contract 
system of pay, however, was replaced by a 
straight day wage of $14.05. 

On February 11, some 5,300 asbestos 
workers in Quebec went on strike for higher 
wages. The union was requesting an in- 
crease of 15 cents per hour, to bring the 
average hourly rate to $1. _ 

Hiring activity was quiet throughout the 
industry during February, with almost all 
mines fully staffed. By the end of the 
month, however, orders for help were 
coming into employment offices, as oper- 
ators anticipated the withdrawal of farm 
workers and placed deferred orders for 
university students for summer operations. 


Activity. began to pick up in _ the 
manufacturing industry as a whole during 
February. Rubber plants and automobile 
factories were calling back staff laid off 
in December and January. Men’s and 
women’s clothing industries were now in 
their busy season; employment well above 
the 1948 level was forecast for these indus- 
tries during the first half of 1949. Heavy 
industry for the most part was very active; 
a slight amount of additional hiring occurred 
in February. 


Food industries, particularly meat prod- 
ucts, continued seasonally slack, and a few 
lay-offs took place during February. Ship- 
building during the month showed both a 
seasonal and cyclical decline. Employment 
in sawmills and other lumber products 
industries continued to fall; export markets 
were still disrupted because of dollar 
shortages. 

The levelling off in the cost of living, 
accompanied by continued advances in 
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hourly earnings, enabled real weekly wages 
in the manufacturing industry to show 
steady gains during the last four months 
of 1948. At January 1, 1949, the preliminary 
index of real wages (1946=100) stood at 
107-6. 


Unemployment was seasonally high in the 
construction industry during February. 
Extreme weather conditions in British 
Columbia and the Prairie provinces, espec- 
ially, had curtailed outside work this year. 
Total unplaced construction workers regis- 
tered at employment offices at the beginning 
of February had risen to 27,000 skilled and 
semi-skilled and 16,000 unskilled. The new 
construction season will open, however, as 
weather conditions improve and frost leaves 
the ground. 


A heavy construction program was 
being planned for the summer. Contracts 
awarded were holding up very well for the 
season, amounting to $19 million in value 
during February. This represented an in- 
crease of 27 per cent over the 1948 
comparative total. The carry-over of 
residential building exceeded that of the 
previous year, with 56,500 dwelling units 
under construction at the beginning of 1949 
as compared with 42,200 one year before. 
Less industrial building was anticipated in 
1949, but institutional, commercial, and 
highway construction were expected to 
exceed their previous high levels. 


Sales were seasonally low in trade estab- 
lishments during February. Winter weather 
conditions discouraged shopping, especially 
in the Prairie provinces and British 
Columbia. Purchasing power had also 
fallen because of increased unemployment. 
This was counteracted to some extent 
by stock-clearing sales in many lines. 
Employers were placing greater emphasis 
on promotional work and Executive and 
Professional offices of the Employment 
Service reported that qualified salesmen 
were in increasing demand. 


For the time of year, dollar value of 
sales compared favourably with 1948. A 
report on department store sales for Feb- 
ruary indicated that sales were 10 per cent 
above the previous year’s level. Much, if 
not all, of this gain was accounted for by 
price increases. 


More workers were available for employ- 
ment in the service industries this year than 
at any time in the past seven years. Most 
hotels and restaurants throughout Canada 
reported adequate staffs during February. 
Replacement needs were fairly numerous 


‘during the month but sufficient help was 


available to meet requirements. Employers 
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were, however, more selective in their 
hiring and inexperienced help was difficult 
to place. 

The first noticeable easing of demand for 
domestics since the early years of the war 
appeared this winter. Many cities reported 
the supply of day workers for housework 
now exceeded demand. Many married 
women had currently entered this field 
of work because of high living costs. 
Domestics for permanent work were still 
needed although, even here, openings at 
the prevailing wages were fewer. Since the 
beginning of the group movement of imm1i- 
grants, approximately 6,400 Displaced Per- 
sons had been absorbed into domestic work. 


Regional Analysis 


Employment operations in the Maritime 
region were generally quiet during Feb- 
ruary but plans for increased activity were 
taking shape. Construction work during 
the month was confined chiefly to com- 
pletions and interior finishing but mild 
weather had enabled good progress to be 
made. The current high level of contracts 
awarded assured a heavy building program 
for this year. 

Employment changes in manufacturing 
were diversified during February. Ship 
repair yards were active and several new 
contracts were anticipated shortly. Heavy 
iron manufacturing plants were busy, 
although a temporary lay-off occurred in 
the main steel plant. Steady operations 
were reported in textile mills and shoe 
factories. 

Coal mines in most areas were working 
steadily but because of the decline in 
orders, hours of work may be reduced 
accordingly. Unions and operators had 
agreed to an extension of the existing 
collective agreement until points of dissen- 
sion on the new contract could be settled. 
Logging operations were at a standstill in 
most areas until spring drives began, and 
many woodsmen were temporarily unem- 
ployed. After the spring drives, any 
labour surplus in logging will be absorbed 
into sawmill employment. 


Seasonal inactivity continued in the 
Quebec region during February. General 
unemployment showed no appreciable gain 
during February, although a strike in the 
asbestos mines temporarily increased the 
number of jobless by 5,000. Construction 
was at its lowest level, but hiring was 
expected to begin shortly. 

Manufacturing employment was stable, 
and no change was expected throughout 
March. Several plants, however, had laid 
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off workers temporarily to adjust produc- 
tion schedules to changing market condi- 
tions. More cautious buying was in 
evidence and manufacturers reported the 
need for greater sales efforts. Clothing 
manufacturers were busy and good spring 
bookings were reported. Pulp and paper 
mill employment continued ata high level. 
Operations at tanneries and shoe manu- 
facturers were still well below capacity, 
however, and furniture factories felt the 
effects of some slackening of demand. 


In the logging industry, 85 per cent of 
hauling was completed by the end of 
February, despite the scarcity of snow for 
roads in southern areas. A shortage of 
water for the river drives may develop 
because of this year’s comparatively light 
snowfalls and, as a result, drives may be 
shorter and more concentrated, with more | 
than the usual number of workers employed. 


The Ontario region was the first of the 
five regions to indicate improved employ- 
ment conditions this year. By wmid- 
February, seasonal unemployment had 
begun to decline. Industrial firms were 
taking on staff, but most hiring during 
February consisted of re-calling of staff laid 
off in December and January. Miuild 
weather had been particularly beneficial to 
general outside work, although the usual 
amount of snow removal jobs had not 
materialized this year. 


Continued mild weather had created an 
earlier than usual interest in spring help 
for farming operations. A lively demand 
existed for Displaced Persons and Dutch 
farmers. Labour shortages were again fore- 
seen for the coming season, particularly in 
view of the many contracts of Displaced 


Persons expiring this spring or early 
summer. 
Greater activity was evident in the 


manufacturing industry during February. 
Most of the automobile workers in Oshawa 
were now back at work while re-hiring was 
under way in Windsor. A slight amount of 
hiring was undertaken by heavy industry 
during February, but steel shortages pre- 
vented expansion in some firms. Employers 
were increasingly selective and continued to 
weed out inefficient staff. Radio manufac- 
turing had picked up; a few workers were 
taken on during the month and further 
expansion was being contemplated. 

Winter weather still prevailed in the 
Prairie region during February but the 
unemployment peak appeared to have 
been passed by the end of the month. 
Many loggers will be released during March 
when hauling operations will near comple- 


tion but few will reach the labour market; 
most workers will return immediately to 
their usual summer jobs. 

Agriculture was quiet during February 
but advance orders for spring help were 
being placed’ at employment offices. No 
serious shortage of farm help was expected 
in the 1949 season. Farm machinery was 
considerably more plentiful this year and 
the trend toward greater mechanization and 
less labour was expected to continue. 

An active prospecting season, to begin 
shortly after the spring breakup, was now 
in preparation. Jron mines were working 
steadily throughout the winter with skilled 
help still in demand; additional workers 
will be required as soon as present plans 
for exploration work in the area get under 
way. Large stockpiles of ore had accum- 
ulated and shipment will begin as naviga- 
tion re-opens on the Great Lakes. 


The employment situation in the Pacific 
region began to improve toward the end 
of February, as weather became milder and 
the supply of hydro power returned to 
normal. Workers were being re-hired and 
the labour surplus had begun to. decline. 
Nevertheless, the number unemployed was 
still well above the previous year’s level. 

As warm weather and rain melted the 
heavy snow, logging crews were steadily 
recalled. Nearly all major operations were 
expected to be active in March. Declines 
in sawmill production during the severe 
winter spell and prospects of higher prices 
in the United States market had tended 
to stabilize lumber prices; accordingly saw- 


mill activity had begun to pick up. The 
shingle industry also showed signs of 
recovery. 


Construction was at a standstill in the 
first part of February because of cold 
weather and the accumulation of snow. 
Re-employment was beginning at the end of 
the month and the surplus of construction 
workers will rapidly disappear if good 
weather continues. 


Employment Service Activities 


By the latter part of February, it was 


apparent in Employment Service opera- 
tions that the seasonal low in employment 
had been passed. The break started about 
the middle of February, when unfilled 
vacancies first began to rise. Two weeks 
later, the number of unplaced applicants 
dropped by 3,000. Recovery started in the 
industrial centres and spread to areas 
favoured with milder weather. By the last 
week in February, many towns and cities 
throughout Canada had_ reached their 
seasonal turning-point. 


At the low of seasonal activity (Feb- 
ruary 24), 212,000 men and 53,000 women 
were registered for work at employment 
offices. In 1948 at that time, 156,000 men 
and 45,000 women were unplaced, indicating 
an overall increase of 64,000 during the 
year. This rise concurred with a jump in 
claims for unemployment insurance. In 
fact, applicants not claiming unemployment 
insurance, were fewer in number than in 
1948 and currently accounted for only 23 
per cent of the unplaced. Unemployment 
insurance benefits were received by 211,000 
persons during February as against 138,000 
in the same month of 1948. Greater 
activity in the unemployment insurance 
field was partially brought about by an 
increase in coverage; approximately 300,000 
persons, or an additional 6 per cent of the 
labour force, were brought under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act in 1948. The 
number of persons who could qualify for 
benefits had greatly increased also, either 
because contributions had been built up or 
because they were now able to meet the 
other statutory requirements. 

Placement operations at employment 
offices were exceptionally slack during 
February. Relatively few workers were laid 
off either for seasonal or other reasons, and 
immigration dropped. Registration of new 
applicants tapered off accordingly, and only 
8,000 unplaced applicants were added during 
February, as against 70,000 in January. 
Conditions characteristic of an unfavourable 
labour market prevailed during most of the 
month: job openings narrowed down largely 
to those for skilled tradesmen; surpluses 
of workers grew, especially among the 
unskilled and semi-skilled; youths and older 
workers were particularly difficult to place; 
employers specified single women only; 
hiring qualifications regarding experience 
and education became more stringent; 
labour turnover declined. 

It might be of interest to point out that 
employment changes among women workers 
did not always follow the general pattern. 
For example, the seasonal influx was con- 
siderably smaller among women workers, 
both numerically and proportionately. Also, 
an appreciably smaller proportion of 
unplaced women were insured, claiming, or 
receiving benefits. Another distinct char- 
acteristic of the female employment market 
was the shortage of workers which still 
existed in many fields. Stenographers and 
domestics, as well as many professional 
women for nursing, dietitics, and teaching 
were needed in almost every city across 


Canada. 
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Executive and Professional offices, how- 
ever, were busy at this time with the work 
of finding jobs for university students who 
will be graduating or seeking summer jobs 
when the school year ends. A peak of 
15,000 persons were expected to graduate 
from Canadian universities this year. In 
addition, probably 35,000 students will be 
looking for summer work. Already many 
had arranged for their future employment, 
either through the Employment Service or 
on their own. 

Through letters sent to prospective 
employers, the Employment Service had 
uncovered 10,000 jobs (3,000 for graduates 
and 7,000 for under-graduates) by the 
middle of February; already most of these 
openings have been filled. Another 6,500 


Unemployment in Canada 


jobs were available in the Civil Service 
and the Armed Services. Local employ- 
ment offices were to join the Executive and 
Professional offices in the job of personally 
contacting approximately 8,000 employers 
during March. 

Placement work in this field to date 
appeared to be slightly more advanced than 
at the same time in 1948. This was 
partially due to improved organization of 
the campaign, although it also reflected the 
favourable response of employers this year. 
The job outlook for most graduates this 
year appeared good although temporary 
difficulties may arise in placing the large 
number of graduates in the Prairies and 
Maritimes, and those from the faculty of 
agriculture. 


as Reported by Trade Unions, 1948 


Average unemployment in trade unions 
in 1948 rose to 2:2 per cent from 1-3 per 
cent in the previous year. The latest 
percentage was the highest since the 2-2 
recorded in 1942. 

The yearly average was obtained from 
quarterly reports received by the Depart- 
ment of Labour from local trade union 
branches throughout the country. These 
reports show the number of members in 
good standing, excluding retired or pen- 
sioned members, and the number of 
members totally unemployed at the end of 
each quarter. A person is recorded as 
unemployed only when he is idle because 


of economic causes. Union members idle 
because of illness, a strike or a lockout, are 
not considered as unemployed. Reviews of 
trade union unemployment at the end of 
each quarter have appeared in the Lasour 
GazETTE for March, June, September and 
December respectively. The statement for 
the last quarter of 1948, with comparative 
figures for earlier years, was included in the 
‘March, 1949, issue. 

During 1948, quarterly reports were 
received from an average of 2,558 locals 
with an average combined membership of 
512,925. In the previous year an average 
of 2,476 locals reported and the average 
combined membership was 474,663. 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY INDUSTRIES 
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PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING" 


Cost-of-Living Index 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost- 
of-living index declined from 159-6 to 159°5 
between January 3 and February 1, 1949. 
A drop in the food index from 202-2 to 
200:4 overbalanced increases for fuel and 
light, home furnishings and services, and 
miscellaneous items. Egg prices again 
moved sharply lower, while meats and 
shortening were also down. Citrus fruits 
advanced, with other foods showing little 
change. Firmness in coal and coke moved 
the fuel and light series up from 130-0 to 
130-8. Home furnishings and services also 
gained 0-8 to 167-8. There was a rise in 
miscellaneous items from 126-6 to 128-1 
as tobacco, cigars, and theatre admissions 
showed some increases. The clothing index 
dropped fractionally from 181-9 to 181°8. 
There was no February re-calculation of the 
rent index which remained at 121-7, 

The February, 1949, cost-of-living index 
was 58-2 per cent above the August, 1939, 
level. 


Cost of Living in Eight Cities 


Regional city cost-of-living index changes 
between January and February, 1949, were 
divergent. At most centres food prices were 
lower, while in contrast miscellaneous items 
were higher, notably tobacco, cigars and 
theatre admissions. Home furnishings and 
services advanced moderately while clothing 
prices averaged lower in most cities. Fuel 
-costs were up slightly in three centres. 
Composite city indexes were unchanged 
between January 3 and February 1 for 
Saint John at 156-2; Saskatoon at 162-0 
and Vancouver at 160-8. Index declines 
included Toronto, down 0°3 to 154-7, 
Halifax 0-2 to 152-1 and Edmonton 0-1 to 
154-4. Increases were noted for Winnipeg 
which rose 0:4 to 153-8, while the Montreal 
series gained 0-1 to 162.4. 


Wholesale Prices, January, 1949 


Wholesale prices recorded a further slight 
decline between December and January, the 
general index receding 0-2 to 159-3 (base 
1926100). Losses were confined to the 
animal, vegetable and wood _ products 
groups. A drop of 3-0 points to 173-0 in 
animal products reflected lower quotations 
for livestock, furs, fish and eggs. Vegetable 
products moved down 0:9 to 188-4 when 
recessions in barley, oats, vegetable oils and 
lemons outweighed moderate increases in 
potatoes. Similarly wood, wood products 
and paper weakened 0-9 to 191-3 due to an 
easier price tone for newsprint, wood pulp 
and cedar shingles. The remaining five 
component indexes recorded gains. Iron 
and its products rose 3-5 points to 170-6 
supported by higher prices for rolling mill 
products, hardware and wire. In the non- 
ferrous series a gain of 2-5 to 166°0 was 
due to a firmer tone for lead, zinc and 
aluminium. Chemical products moved from 
129.1 to 130.4 when higher prices for hydro- 
chloric acid, soda ash, dyeing materials and 
shellac overbalanced declines in wood 
alcohol and tartaric acid. A gain of 0:7 
to 162-7 in fibres, textiles and textile 
products reflected strength in cotton knit 
goods and worsted and woollen cloth. These 
outweighed weakness in jute bag prices. 
Higher prices for coal, salt, sulphur, lime 
and asbestos moved the non-metallic 
minerals group up 0°4 to 138.0. 

Canadian farm product prices at wholesale 
declined again in January. Weakness was 
centred in animal products, a drop of 2:3 
points to 184-0 in this series being due to 
an easier tone for livestock and eggs. 
Hides and skins were slightly firmer. Field 
products rose 0:3 to 116-8, when advances 
in potatoes more than offset lower quota- 
tions for onions and hay. 





* See Tables F-1 to F-6. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS® 


Canada, February, 1949 


The number of work stoppages arising 
from disputes between employers and 
workers during February, 1949, showed a 
decrease of one as compared with January, 
1949, but the number of workers involved 
and the time loss increased sharply. How- 
ever, the time lost in February, 1949, was 
only half that for February, 1948. Pre- 
liminary figures show nine strikes and 
lockouts in existence, involving 7,235 
workers, with a time loss of 71,732 man- 
working days, as compared with 10 strikes 
in January, 1949, with 1,811 workers in- 
volved and a loss of 9,700 days. In 
February, 1948, there were 14 strikes, 
involving 11,058 workers, with a time loss 
of 140,130 days. 

About 80 per cent of the time lost during 
February, 1949, was caused by a strike of 
some 4,550 asbestos miners and mill- 
workers in various centres in Quebec. Three 
strikes, involving knitting factory workers at 
Paris, Ont., rubber footwear factory workers 
at Kitchener, Ont., and chemical factory 
workers at Shawinigan Falls, P.Q., were 
responsible for 17 per cent of the strike 
idleness during the month. 


For the first two months of this year, 


preliminary figures show 16 strikes and. 


lockouts, involving 8,522 workers, with a 
time loss of 81,432 man-working days. For 
the similar period in 1948 there were 27 
strikes, with 14,587 workers involved and a 
time loss of 275,965 days. 

Based on the number of wage and salary 
workers in Canada the time lost in Feb- 
ruary, 1949, amounted to 0:09 per cent of 


the estimated working time, as compared 
with 0:01 per cent in January, 1949; 0-17 
per cent in February, 1948; 0-05 per cent 
for the first two months of 1949; and 0-17 
per cent for the first two months of 1948. 

Of the nine strikes recorded for February, 
1949, three resulted in favour of the workers, 
two in favour of the employers, one was a 
compromise settlement and one was indefi- 
nite in result, work being resumed pending 
final settlement. At the end of the month 
two strikes were recorded as unterminated, 
namely: asbestos miners and mill-workers 
at Asbestos, Black Lake, Coleraine, and 
Thetford Mines, P.Q., and rete factory 
workers at Paris, Ont. 

The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph nor 
does it include strikes about which infor- 
mation has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no _ longer 
affected but which the unions concerned 
have not declared terminated. Strikes of 
this nature which are still in progress are: 
compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, Man., which 
commenced on November 8, 1945, and at 
Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., Edmonton, 
Alta., and Vancouver, B.C., on May 30, 
1946; soft drink factory workers at Edmon- 
ton, Alta., December ‘1, 1947; printing 
pressmen at Toronto, Ont., December 15, 
1947; costume jewellery factory workers at 
Toronto, Ont., April 29, 1948; coal miners, 
Edmonton district, Alta., January 18, 1948; 
and seamen, Great Lakes and St. Lawrence 
River, June 6, 1948. 





* See Tables G-1 and G-2. 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the Lasour Gazette from month to 
month. Statistics given in the annual review, 
issued as a supplement to the Lasour 
GazettE for April, 1949, and in this article 
are taken, as far as is possible, from the 
government publications of the countries 
concerned. 


Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland 

The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 


involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 
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The number of work stoppages beginning 
in December, 1948, was 90 and 17 were 
still in progress from the previous month, 
making a total of 107 during the month. 
In all stoppages of work in progress in the 
period there were 12,800 workers involved 
and a time loss of 30,000 working days was 
caused. 

Of the 90 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in December, six, 
directly involving 200 workers, arose out of 
demands for advances in wages, and 27, 
directly involving 2,900 workers, on other 
wage questions; five, directly involving 500 
workers, on questions as to working hours; 
19, directly involving 2,300 workers, on ques- 
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tions respecting the employment of partic- 
ular classes or persons; 30, directly involv- 
ing 1,900 workers, on other questions 
respecting working arrangements; and. two, 
directly involving 600 workers, on questions 
of trade union principle. One _ stoppage, 
directly involving 100 workers, was in sup- 
port of workers involved in another dispute. 

The total number of stoppages of work 
due to industrial disputes in the United 
Kingdom, reported as having begun in 1948, 
was 1,758. The total number of workers 
involved in all stoppages in progress during 
the year (including those which began in 
1947 and extended into 1948) was 423,000. 
The aggregate number of working days lost 
in 1948 through all stoppages in progress 


during the year was approximately 1,944,000. 
The figures for 1948 are preliminary. This 
compares with 1,721 stoppages in 1947, 
involving 623,000 workers, with a loss of 
2,433,000 working days. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for January, 1949, 
show 225 strikes and lockouts beginning in 
the month, in which 70,000 workers were 
involved. The time loss for all strikes and 
lockouts in progress during the month was 
800,000 man-days. Corresponding figures for 
December, 1948, are 125 strikes and lock- 
outs, involving 40,000 workers, with a time 
loss of 600,000 days. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


IN CANADA, 1948° 


Indusirial fatalities in Canada during the 
calendar year 1948, decreased to 1,850 from 
1,475 in the previous year. The final figure 
for 1947 includes 35 not previously reported. 
The total number of fatal and non-fatal 
accidents reported by provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards increased from 371,245 
in 1947 to 418,185 in 1948. 

The accidents recorded are those occurring 
to persons gainfully employed, during the 
course of or arising from their employment. 
Also included are fatalities from industrial 
diseases reported by provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards. Reviews of indus- 
trial accidents appear in the LaBour GAZETTE 
quarterly. 

The annual totals were compiled from 
reports received from provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards, the Board of Trans- 
port Commissioners, and the Ontario Chief 
Factory Inspector. Also included were the 
reports submitted by Lasour GazeErTTe corre- 
spondents in several Canadian industrial 
centres. 

Press reports served mainly to supple- 
ment official information and were included 
only after careful inquiry to avoid duplica- 
tion. The record on accidents in agriculture 
was compiled from such reports. Although 
it is not known to’ what extent agricultural 
accidents are covered, the record is con- 
sidered fairly complete. 

Eighteen industrial accidents which caused 
the deaths of three or more persons in each 
case were reported to the Department in 
1948. On February 28, the collision of a 





* See Tables H-1 to H-5. 
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snowplough and a yard engine at Hanna, 
Alberta, resulted in the deaths of an 
engineer, a snowplough foreman and four 
sectionmen. On February 7, the fishing 
boat Amaryllis foundered in a gale off 
Scarlet Point, British Columbia, with a loss 
of the Captain, the second engineer and the 
cook. On February 17, the fishing boat 
Louis Todd foundered in Wright Sound, 
British Columbia, as the result of a fire on 
board; the Captain and two crew members 
lost their lives. 

Three miners were killed at Britannia, 
British Columbia, when a slab of rock fell 
on them while they were engaged in drilling 
operations on January 30. On February 18, 
two linemen and a clerk were killed when 
the truck in which they were riding was 
struck by a train at Crabtree Mills, Quebec. 
At Ashcroft, British Columbia, on February 
23, a locomotive toppled over after hitting 
a rock slide; the engineer, the fireman and 
a trainmam were killed. 

On April 27 three men were suffocated by 
shifting clay in a sewer excavation at 
Mimico, Ontario. Three railwaymen were 
killed on May 26, at Lundbreck, Alberta, 
where due to a bridge wash-out, an engine 
crashed into a creek. 

Five riggers were drowned on July 22 in 
the Ottawa River, Ontario, when a section 
of a bridge fell into the river. Three 
seamen shipping out from Quebec were 
drowned in France on July 24 when their 
boat was swamped.t On July 30, five men 





+ Accidents to seamen occurring outside of 
Canada are listed under the province from 
which craft were operated. 


were drowned at Cap aux Oies, Quebec, 
when their lifeboat sank. The capsizing of 
boats were responsible for the deaths of 
four fire fighters on August 8 in the 
Wanapitei River, Ontario, and the drowning 
of five woodsmen in Gibson’s Lake, New 
Brunswick, on September 16. 

On October 9, an engineer, fireman and 
trainman were killed at Mattawa, Ontario, 
when a coupling failed and cars ran down 
a grade striking the engine on a ballast 
train. 
British Columbia coastal waters on Novem- 
ber 16, when their craft was shipwrecked. 
On December 1 three crew members of a 
fishing vessel were asphyxiated by the 
fumes of an auxiliary engine at Port 
Alberni, British Columbia. A train struck 
a truck at Laprairie, Quebec, on December 
27 and three argicultural workers were 
killed. 


Fatalities hy Causes 


Classification of accidents according to 
cause (Table H-1) indicates that the largest 
number, 397, came under the category of 
“moving trains, vehicles, etc.” Automobiles 
and other power vehicles and implements 
caused 174 fatalities. 


Industrial diseases strain, etc., were 
responsible for 156 of the 210 industrial 
deaths recorded in the group, “other 


causes”. Falls of persons resulted in 221 
fatalities while falling objects caused 214 of 
which 83 were in logging. Dangerous sub- 
stances caused 157 deaths including 59 
resulting from electrocution. 


Three seamen were drowned in 


Fatalities by Provinces 


The largest number of industrial fatalities 
in 1948 was recorded in Ontario with 488. 
Of these, 125 occurred in manufacturing, 86 
in transportation and 72 in construction. In 
British Columbia 271 fatalities were 
recorded including 72 in logging and 52 in 
mining. The third largest number, 255, was 
that for Quebec. 


Fatalities by Industries 


Table H-4 includes an analysis of fatalities 
by industries and months and the number 
of fatalities in each industry expressed as 
a percentage of the grand total. The latest 
available census figures of persons employed 
in the various industries are also given, 
which although they are not, in any case, 
for the year under review, are included to 
provide an approximate indication of the 
relative frequency of accidents from indus- 
try to industry. 

The highest percentage of the 1,350 
industrial fatalities in 1948 was in manu- 
facturing with 19-4; the percentage was 
18-0 in the previous year. Transportation 
and public utilities accounted for 18-1 per 
cent in comparison to 19-6 in 1947. 

The percentage in mining, non-ferrous 
smelting and quarrying rose to 14-1 from 
12-9 per cent in 1947. In logging, the 
percentage decreased from 13-0 in 1947 to 
12:0 in 1948 while in construction it in- 
creased from 11:5 to 12-8 in the same 
period. 
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TABLE I.—STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
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4,934 4,498 t t 
4,847 4,326 t + 
3,791 3272 t t 
1,056 1,054 t t 
3,334 2,919 + + 
87 172 + + 
193-7 168-2 185-7 108-1 
17 3-0 0:8 11-4 
7,248 2,794 693 661 
2,986 1,210 157 160 
545 409 j t 
36-28 29-92 80-10 + 
86-6 67-9 + + 
38-3 38-1 + t 
103-2 102-5 t t 
142-4 183-8 t t 
41-0 80-3 T t 
10-3 13-1 t t 
94-5 113-4 6-2 + 
435-7 318-4 176-8 t 
146-9 104-6 102-5 73-2 
148-3 119-9 119-0 101-0 
178-0 160-1 204-1 102-0 
117-2 108-3 113-4 105-9 
189-8 170-1 225-1 100-9 
3,754 3,429 3,529 2,887 
34-2 27-4 8-8 7°3 
1-7 T t 
3-71 67-3(8) + j 
40-2 T T 
160-0 143-7 132-1 57-7 
256-7 244-6 242-2 78-2 
129-3 159-6 90-3 69-9 
568-9 477-6 941-0 262-9 
1-90 2-24 2-04 1-10 
372-0 328-4 242-7 208-4 
0-5 0-3 0-2 0-1 
16-7 8-5 13-7 14-8 
273-4 238-5 256-6 410-9 
20-4 15-7 24-4 23-7 
11-1 16-9 16-4 16-2 
10-8 7-0 11-8 7:3 
17-2 20-7 24-7 15-3 
1,396 1,155 1,621 1175 
250-0 196-2 167-1 100-3 
244-6 217-3 159-5 77°6 
206-1 140-3 126-4 43-7 
235-4 189-1 242-0 70-1 
4,784 4,644 5,349 1,871 
275-9 254-5 268-8 157-9 
107-5 123-5 81-5 93-8 
144-5 152-1 118-3 102-5 
92-1 90-0 97-3 97-3 
6,491 5,991 4,512 2,512 
1,891 1,174 £037 792 
3,818 3,470] 3,153(%)] 1,370(9} 
1,094 1,027 990(%) 281(8) 
2,725 2,443] 2,163(9)} 1,089 (9) 


Note.—Many of the statistical data in this table are included in the Canadian Statistical Review issued by the 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


t Comparable statistics are not available. 
November 8, 1947 and November 17, 19435. 
1948, 1947, 1945, 1943 and 1939 respectively. 


of wage-earners in manufacturing by the cost-of-living index; 


(6) Base 1935-1939 =100. 
(°) Year-end figures. 
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(8) 


(1) Labour Force survey figures given are as of November 20, 1948, 
(2) Base 1926=100. (8) Figures are as at end of quarter ending Dec. 31, 
(4) Real earnings computed by dividing index of average weekly earnings 
base: average for 1946=100. 
(7) Figures are for four week periods. 


(5) First of month. 
Annual figures; monthly not available. 


A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—IMMIGRATION OF ADULT MALES, ADULT FEMALES AND CHILDREN 
TO CANADA 


(Source: Department of Mines and Resources, Immigration Branch) 








Date Adult Adult Children Total 
Males Females Under 18 

Anmial AVerace alu20-e4.t ince kgs twee cs cha sate 55,416 34, 803 20,315 110, 534 

Annu Averaged «1925-20 hee i seen led vis 74,447 37,345 30,517 142,309 

Anmial Average; 1930-345 dic yds Seo Sse veh 4 eats 12,695 12,145 Th alee 35,957 

ATA LTA VOTSASE 1G OU OO deco bial «are dss adele bo 3, 564 5, 834 5, 054 14, 452 

Aonnal Average, 1940-24 oe ct la ee ccl. a be es 3,767 6,674 4,010 14,451 

DUA ose OCA tee Nee bs Sor aetah ete otis cht dios & « Soe 4,259 11,620 6,843 D2 hee 

eel Wa 2 (Ses RS dg i? Or Cr 9,934 40,818 | 20,967 71,719 
1947— ; 

SEIN AT) Oe Baas Gere ge ae ea FRI Oe oe ev ae 809 1,443 508 2,760 

Joyo i mito giGh Rell kar Bie, Fate. Fe) RL RE aL 5,0 ee OO 831 iL Pas 489 Dots 

Lares Wy Se fA PI dr Oia ee I ee 947 1,212 513 2612 

Eig | bape, BR Coo OO URS LS Rete nS 1,.bt2 1,295 509 2,916 

VS ge SIE Tig 2 | Geena ort LL AE ORE occa, ae LC 1,626 EAVES 889 4,588 

MREPTRON, 2 Se ee Met Se Ce ics BG Ree OG. OUL lahd ta 1,989 2,456 1,455 5,900 

AU Veet rete Reet mat tay ee mT 3d Soh he ammies Bieta oud 2,291 1,876 942 5,109 

PRLS oe ene Fe ee ag Oh ee em 3,014 2,220 1,052 6, 286 

SPECCTILOI Ey ea rath ee ke lee eres Cn terihiye a. 3,739 pas tsa | 1,339 7,229 

WCEG DORA Se eA es aT ote hone iaiiodh Mo tla hd 4, 264 3,200 1,477 8,941 

ENO VENER. onic earntal cise au.cae cee aera ie ale 3,635 2,734 1,241 7,610 

TICCOLL DCR a tise Od To ee Ree ees ah oat etal 3, 024 2,870 1,645 7,539 

POLO LG sta ewe octet Nida ne ska 8 Sarak het 24,787 12,059 64,127 

1948— |_| | ——_ —— 

EPMA TS eae tN Me ke cae oy rae AP eG a ie 2,986 2,794 1,468 7,248 

BS UMA er oo a ae eS ES ate 5S ES 2,234 1,904 1,071 5, 209 

INN EU ers Pars ft Meat ere Lie Wea ais apt O Ae RI os tasibreas 4,184 3,963 2,472 10,619 

Det 5) yl RMBs eimai it pint 28 7 AA ae em ae Set 4,630 3,008 1,778 9,416 

TAN ee ne ne BAe erm cae cia an ik ied tikes ote, gusta neta 4,141 3,076 Zea 9,460 

ENULENO ee een sasha A INS ic ad cane eat Gas aid ac 7,082 4,747 3,194 15,325 

BERLE ae aerate ae tag ects POMP Rata Tate ee, Uae ee EL 4,770 4,004 2,329 11,103 

PARE TES U eee tne ead ae force ey ae thD ioutr esi re abas ace 4,995 3,616 2,047 10,958 

EMSDEGIT Leos os FAI Ri arom ats Gs oa Soak es 4,383 4,755 Thats. 11,871 

CDCTODOR Se Lae aaa ME Mee E eae Stes als 4,920 5,405 pide ba35: 13,083 

INO VGH DGr oct eee Silene ls act a kiana nae an 4,473 4,238 2,418 11,129 

II CCONTD ET eee ee eee ae ed ee cane eke teed 3,888 3,681 2,426 9,995 

EE OUAL: ie erred cee GIR SES ore the oo as 52,986 45,191 24,230 125,414 

1949— a 

ANUAEN cote ie eater on aie eae ieee 2,884 2,845 1,720 7,449 


TABLE A-2.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 
(SourcE: Department of Mines and Resources, Immigration Branch) 








B.C. 
Month Maritimes} Quebec | Ontario | Prairies | Yukon Total 
N.W.T. 

1946 Totale mesic cho hcnoe owen be 8,656 9,712 29, 604 15,097 8,647 71,716 

TOA so Ot al arta. ey Gaels ous ede os 3,765 8,272 35, 543 7,909 8,638 64, 127 
1948— 

RPATIUAPY onic c he see souks YR 279 1,819 3,666 726 758 7,248 

Pepruary: Oo hee ce toe ee 166 1,214 2,566 591 672 5, 209 

BS ERI) es COREE EL Reis. Rae Oe ea 333 2,093 5 2t2 1,655 1, 266 10,619 

re Ped es te cart tek nae of 310 1,361 5, 259 1,471 1,015 9,416 

AL Ac Bet Ate ah etc sne ted Nt lec oe el ins 371 1,326 4,969 13725 1,069 9,460 

ROU che OR er En GaGa ema <7, 433 2,643 7,366 3,610 ae 15,325 

AAT) See hes 3 aba ed eR Led a eae 394 2,194 5,612 1,983 920 11,103 

PAR CURG Se te ee eb ee ce 419 1,784 5,868 1,888 999 10,958 

Septet Oe innds ccopacene te wakes 453 2,878 4,953 2,580 1,007 11,871 

(ISEGDOI Mere cbkehes aban ee Oe 663 2,840 5,915 2,516 1,149 13, 083 

November ities. S. a ene 3}. 4 366 2,384 5,170 Boe 1,036 11,129 

IDGCAM et A cub aed te oe cess as 371 2,151 5,005 1, 634 834 9,995 

Total te, se ere oats i 4,558 24,687 61,621 22.002 11,996 125,414 

1949— | | | | A | 

EIU EV ce tices Sener ass neo Rates 2h 1,542 3,770 1,319 607 7,449 





TABLE A-3.—DISTRIBUTION OF MALE IMMIGRANTS BY OCCUPATION 


(Source: Department of Mines and Resources, Immigration Branch) 


ee eee —eeee—coooooooooaooom=s] 





Unskilled Others 
Month Agri- and Skilled | Trading | Inclu- Total 
culture Semi- ding 
skilled Mining 
1046—Potaler, oso eee ses Sees coe 1,069 1,226 2,582 2,429 2,248 9,554 
LOATH LOUal cece cco ce + cite be nts eee 4,174 7,363 8,546 4,211 2,987 27,281 
1948— 
JATNIALV sing Gay Patol ete a steleeteenes 468 529 1,195 342 452 2,986 
PSDrUary a ek ans cee neleue ies 356 462 763 270 383 2,234 
Maree (AN ne one hee! 1,241 685 1,248 446 564 4,184 
DEE eae tla ttre Sis oto aeiete stele 959 1,728 1,058 379 506 4,630 
May iow a ne lenee ars te abies 1,151 1,306 925 357 402 4,141 
EUULTRS Alsen: AHA IUD cx Bie wed lal dncrcierae line OSI 3,130 1,570 1,568 395 719 7,382 
Faby ei ew etne Ah en eee ek wis 2,346 556 1,030 368 470 4,770 
WOUSUSG ass fou (on os see Ones 1,936 1,193 1,039 356 471 4,995 
SE ple DST waste is ci-tacwe or ete s 1,568 627 1,433 358 397 4,383 
CLO ONS ss Sete Se videm ces 6 anes 2,077 645 1,463 405 330 4,920 
NOVEM DEL Ere Ds ues cos sete bale 1,794 565 1,215 364 535 4,473 
Decne bere a este eee ee 1,344 550 1,094 305 595 3,888 
DOtaAL se natn ceo ee 18,370 10,416 14,031 4,345 5, 824 52,986 
1949— 
Vantaryi.kss lk waco cwes eee see sa 1,137 427 801 243 210 2,884 


aT Nn rn SCs a SOOO Se aaa 


B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1.—MONTHLY ESTIMATES OF CANADIAN LABOUR INCOME 
: ($ Millions) 
Source: Monthly Estimates of Labour Income in Canada, D.B.S. 





ee 








Utilities, 
Agricul- Trans- | Finance, 
ture, portation,| Services | Supple- 
Logging, | Manu- | Construc-|Communi-|(including| mentary Total 
— Fishing, | facturing tion cation, Govern- | Labour 
Trapping, Storage, | ment) | Income 
Mining Trade 
POAG—TAanian yer ene es he ele eae oemeterene ee 39 140 17 104 95 13 409 
Lal oparechexipuebiy men diets RAUNT a ete at 41 140 17 107 97 13 415 
IMA TOI as 2 ree aon hua 40 144 18 108 98 14 422 
April: scene a noeheie den ee citer eee s 37 142 20 109 98 13 419 
Mayne ety vote tes ea eaneinysetiaee stale On 139 23 110 101 14 423 
Jane rs ee ee ei as eee era 41 143 26 ne} 102 14 439 
UF UL yak steeticeaes eeeee re ane Nt Seogasseneniee 43 142 28 114 103 14 445 
PANGS Tess Sh crteey SesaeTs Reto aie erate 45 145 29 116 105 15 454 
September Mies pwn wieromrss ere ater. 46 148 29 119 108 15 464 
October eye i Bae Sete etiawcnnes 45 153 29 121 108 15 471 
November. ir sta ieiee nbemtchaericeu 45 159 28 125 109 16 481 
Wecember nach pie nese cei mites 46 161 24 124 110 15 479 
194°7-—Vanearyise. rocco cee oiele ie eet eee sis eholel 46 163 23 122 108 15 477 
WEbrUADVauur sc scaye neers mime neers 45 165 24 125 109 15 483 
Mar Chie i Arte mraiea a cre cis mM ee ale fe tatote 44 167 25 125 110 16 487 
PAPI ie cy havera a eve otters tages (ser 39 168 28 126 111 15 486 
IEA eh ee treet ee ee Sle Sars latina 41 iz 31 129 112 16 500 
ATI DA COME ete aaa ee Sai eA rd rea RS 45 173 35 133 113 16 515 
Sly se Aer ee tists aie vaya lente « 49 177 38 134 115 16 530 
PAN USt ion Maniac Pos Satay aye ouneneneys 51 179 39 135 116 17 536 
SepremDerccuyleiate sien coor sitive ce te 54 183 40 137 117 17 548 
October aa ie EPANee eae states 55 187 41 138 117 17 555 
INOViember nice. crs ceive ee eetccaate 58 191 39 145 116 17 567 
December uve sneer 57 189 31 141 116 17 551 
A948—Januar yer ost ce seisitty » oes Genie 53 187 30 140 118 iV? 545 
MeDLUAL Ye tes o caer sou ee eos eel 54 193 29 140 116 ie 549 
bare ibaa orn Aci egars et oon 49 189 28 140 120 17 544 
Piva ea NA ENA Rue er anne a Serene Frcs 44 195 oD 142 120 17 552 
IY ENA eles GRRE nia kati oes ADORE at ears re 49 195 37 148 124 17 570 
LTS en Gs ee Se akan arto om anna are 53 201 42 151 130 18 596 
DULY eels eR ARON TS hat ciate 54 202 48 154 131 18 607 
(Atm ust i meteces sate mnerie ects Sian 56 205 47 158 130 19 615 
Septemberasemewuecuworciseaaaccan 60 220 48 - 185 131 20 664 
October eins ses ee eon hieeiek Seer 62 213 48 165 129 20 637 
INoWemiberscae jad os ee even ns Gerslouer lig 214 46 166 130 20 633 
Decerabercsiccsce nee see ae semicon 53 PD 40 164 130 20 618 


nn ne EEE IIIS a 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE]C-1._EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY PROVINCE, CITY 
AND INDUSTRY 


(The latest figures are subject to revision). 
Sources: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 


Tables C-1 to C-5 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At January 1, 19,704 
employers in the eight leading industries reported a total employment of 2,049,190, and total payrolls of $84,085,622 





Index Numbers Based on June 1, 1941 


Average Weekly as 100 p.c. 
Salaries and 
Wages at Employment Payrolls 


Geographical and Industrial Unit 


Jan. 1;Dec.1|Jan. 1\)Jan. 1|Dec.1|Jan. 1|Jan. 1;Dec.1\Jan. 1 
1949 | 1948 | 1948 | 1949 | 1948 | 1948 | 1949 | 1948 | 1948 





$ $ $ 
(a) PROVINCES 

Maritime Provimces..................0cccceccceccccecces 34-87) 37-39) 32-44) 125-1) 129-8) 119-4] 199-6] 221-9) 177-1 
Prince tHidward islands cee os Grae nee ice eels 33°05) 35-42} 29-51) 141-7} 145-8] 142-1] 216-3] 238-5] 192-4 
INO VAMSCOUIAE eee ete cee Re oh See ae eee 33-24) 37-05] 30-77} 121-0} 125-0) 106-3] 178-2) 205-2) 145-0 

IN Gy SPUNS WIC Kaas e aero cans nists Tas Oa nite ont 37-38] 38-00] 34-63] 131-4) 137-1] 139-5] 235-9] 250-1) 232-2 
TT oe AL ar Sap Ne) Re PRE DE, (hee 39-40] 40-44] 34-85| 126-1] 131-9] 125-1] 207-4] 222-7] 181-9 
MOI CATIO 2s Seo hace Slewleine es ns Wire ree ere rrr 42-55) 43-64) 37-10) 128-1) 130-4) 125-7] 201-0] 210-0} 172-0 
Prairie VVOVUNCOSs ccc sc css smal og eed ais: pantie 42-05| 42-53] 37-04] 135-3] 141-0] 129-5| 214-8] 226-5] 181-2 
Manitoba rc corer eee ne eee Sait, 41-43] 41-76] 36-55} 129-4] 135-8] 125-3| 202-41 214-0] 172-7 
PAskAtGhowalr nec can eee eM odie me eee 40:60] 40-81] 36:50] 124-3] 131-1] 124-8] 194-6] 206-3] 176-0 

Va | OVS) Gi Wet ae aed oe Ci ee AR Pe Ay 43-55| 44-37| 37-96] 150-1] 154-3] 138-3] 244-3] 256-0] 196-3 
British: Comm bias. so. 57k Sek + es sy aoaties Sea 42-85] 45-05| 39-05] 143-2] 152-8] 143-8] 215-5] 244-7] 197-4 
CANAIAS Acs cae Aca abcs shi teenie eee 41-03| 42-23] 36-28] 129-2] 133-7] 126-9| 205-6] 219-0] 178-3 

(b) Cites 
PRODEEOAL care hash nt ee daies cae ana beth < he eaaar ets 39-96] 41-22] 34-57] 132-7] 136-5] 127-8] 206-7] 219-2] 172-3 
Quebec i Citycnr eee ee ee ae tee eee horas cae aes 34-16] 34-89] 29-73] 116-2] 122-5| 116-0] 187-9] 202-31 163-5 
UOLOME Ir eee ual og AC Ae aeRO Ree ene er eens 41-86| 42-96] 37-09] 133-7] 134-6] 129-7| 208-6] 215-6] 179-7 
Ottawa Ris etalatois (eyavarninysibisiecolejsiaxenicvalarsie sie vie velccale ee oie eiaraletieleleres 35-42] 35-86] 31-72] 134-3] 184-7] 123-1] 205-4] 208-61 169-2 
LEE Viens 075) eeu ae roe Ry Oe ee Ay rR API apap Der NRC, eae pee 44-38] 45-06] 38-13] 122-0] 125-1] 116-9] 197-3] 205-41 162-3 
WIENER Pitot abe nt pede or terse cana sen eae et amit sy 48-73] 50-38] 37-88] 123-8} 125-7] 116-3] 162-1] 170-1] 118-2 
WANDS Myson certs ses cree ei a aire ee 37-61] 38-30| 33-47| 134-5} 140-3] 130-4] 198-3] 210-71 171-0 
Vancouver ete pate!svoxeieletods ates opel cteiaictater oie sretere ie toca toe nee 41-39] 42-76} 36-53] 161-5} 166-7| 159-6] 251-2] 267-8] 219-4 
Halifax APRESS ih Sk SOE INR MU CREAN. EAE UE a UN A 33°41] 34-12} 30-31] 133-3} 131-8} 133-7] 196-3] 198-2] 179-0 
ain Gal ON Mee eee ee ee te re ete 34-00} 34-32} 31-84) 135-6] 126-1) 145-0] 214-9} 201-8] 215-8 
Sherbrooke Bale aNerey alah ele leveste) spsheheteial aterere siclelatate stare, aroterer cls intietel eas 33-21) 35-45] 27-84] 120-9] 122-4) 116-2) 191-3] 206-7] 155-5 
Three UREV.ON Sere eie ele eels are Oe ne eee ee ue 39-34] 41-74) 35-90] 128-9) 134-7} 126-5) 195-5] 216-7] 175-3 
Eitchener—-Waterloon ence cen re ee 38-80] 40-63] 34-80} 134-6] 135-4) 1386-1] 230-3] 242-5] 209-1 
London... Retore meaneveis ion She ats fe ches racers Gheteaveieraiote orate che clot 38-33] 39-75) 34-49] 149-2) 151-2] 143-4] 224-7] 236-0] 194-4 
Fort William—Port ATENUP ei ere err ee a tk 43-88] 45-47] 39-06] 85-9} 89-4] 84-6] 142-0] 153-2] 124-0 
INORIN Deere eee very tenuate Ot CR AL SMe a Nad 37-52| 36-78] 33-73] 137-9] 139-9} 132-4] 219-1] 217-9} 188-5 
Sask Coons ee eee. eee eee te ee ee ne 35:75] 36-30] 32-86] 146-5) 152-5} 153-3] 238-2] 251-7] 229-3 
Calrary eee ene mace nO en ete an ees tt 40-19] 40-89} 35-28) 140-2] 143-0] 134-9] 222-1] 230-6] 187-1 
HG MOntON nes tee Oe nee 37-91} 40-19] 33-61] 167-0] 176-3) 149-2] 254-0] 284-1) 206-1 
VAC MOIR rN, Cee dee nls ces wee Se tae rs ee 38-34) 40-00] 35-14] 145-6] 147-1] 157-0] 222-9] 234-8] 220-2 
(c) INDUSTRIES 

Manutacturing eccssesee chen rons ee ee ee 42-32] 43-72) 36-31] 120-7) 123-8] 119-0] 196-8] 208-3] 166-6 
DurablexGoodsine mo merc sere ere te eee 45-17| 46-88] 38-31] 117-0] 119-2] 116-3] 187-5] 198-3) 158-0 
NORA ana b16 GOONS. Giese Nees is ae cae see eieone 89-31] 40-52] 34-14] 122-5] 126-4] 121-1} 205-3] 218-4] 175-8 
Hiectrie Light‘and Power s2..25 60.55... dcs vile secs ess 47-57| 47-71) 42-65) 156-4] 158-2! 131-1] 235-1] 238-5} 176-6 
Logging Mtateloieisiwitie, Sionsiarataiavereio (eharene uate / She oe Uc oe ieiosel ahead siete oe 36:91] 38-38} 39-11] 204-6] 221-7) 261-7] 378-6] 426-8] 513-6 
Mining....... iatatebslartecatey fete eaelelel carviciaieeteleie so ata wcsino are oe 47-18} 51-89] 40-50] 99-7] 102-2} 94-3] 147-1] 165-9] 119-7 
Communications SBeatepsiis ors ore este ai cteve ai ase/ ard hale ciel die wie een cteeretare 39-21] 39-03] 35-66] 188-1] 187-9] 172-8] 267-8] 266-3] 224-0 
Transportation Ss eee SAO LS SORA Dare OO AD DHOOEA ORR DOS Oe 50:96} 51-49] 45-07] 142-4] 146-3] 141-0] 221-6] 230-0] 194-2 
Construction andeMamtenancers.ece sone ects e ee ee 38-22} 40-41) 34-12] 117-4] 132-8] 102-5] 194-9] 233-1] 151-9 
Bervices2oy Ws ean nee Pees Gey cen AN MPa Lae ve Ng 26-88] 27-23] 24-43] 142-6] 145-8} 139-6] 231-4] 239-8] 207-5 
ELAR CON ee Vere wate ee Oe ee eA mera AL 35-58] 35-15] 32-23] 152-6] 152-7] 147-2] 228-0] 225-5) 200-0 
Eight Leading Industries.............................. 41-03) 42-23] 36-28] 129-2] 133-8] 126-9] 205-6] 219-0} 178-3 
PB OOO re eee trad oe ne Cee Eee Ne aes aes 39-25] 39-19) 37-36] 143-1] 143-1] 136-6] 193-3] 193-0] 175-8 
Nine Leading Industries... ..............ccceccccccess 40-96) 42-11] 36-32| 129-8] 1384-1] 127-2] 205-1] 218-0] 178-2 


1 This classification comprises the following:—iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, 
musical instruments and clay, glass and stone products. The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 
industries, with the exception of electric light and power. 

2 Mainly hotels and restaurants and laundry and dry-cleaning plants. 
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TABLE C-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS SINCE 1941 


(Base: June 1, 1941=100) : 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 


ee 
ee OOOOOOOooel“q“0C05CO="D*e"*Dnqnqnq«q«ggseSS SSS —— 080808080885 OOOO 0 esse Se 








Eight Leading Industries Manufacturing 
Index Numbers of ik Index Numbers of’ yn 

——_____—_—_————__| Average - verage 

Year and Month Aegrogate Average | Weekly Aggregate Average | Weekly 

Employ- Weekl weekly | Salaries Employ- eel weekly | Salaries 
ment Pa eile Salaries jand Wages} ment Pavrolla Salaries |and Wages 

y and Wages yr and Wages 

$ $ 
Junege ea 104 eek. osteo ceteris 100-0 100-0 100-0 25-25 100-0 _ 100-0 100-0 25-57 
gta sinee le D4 Siw crcrayeapsvayetersronstore 118-1 138-1 119-2 30-10 126-6 147-1 118-2 30-22 
Jan LL 94 Gee erase cre orate telereys 110-2 127-6 118-5 29-92 107°1 121-2 115-3 29-49 
Taman PLGAd oats sie ate erates 118:5 149-9 129-3 32-64 113-5 141-5 126-7 32-40 
aC iy tes WII ee aacanoocdaddc 126-9 178-3 143-7 36-28 119-0 166-6 142-0 36-31 
Bebra leelOss nc iae caocesice 124-0 185-7 153-0 38-63 119-5 181-3 154-0 39-38 
Marcil ela ge acetic circ iss 123-7 189-3 156:3 39-50 120-6 187-0 157-3 40-23 
Amremiel sel O4 Siete cers ceerel- cer 122-2 184-8 154-6 39-04 120-2 183-3 154-9 39-60 
Maya 1948 prince csv ccleele 122-1 188-0 157-2 39-70 120-1 188-7 159-5 40-78 
JUNC Ma el OS See create selene steve 125-9 195-4 155-7 40-02 121-2 189-6 158-9 40-63 
July pnd tl G4 as Sere cresteieiere exer 129-7 203-5 160-3 40-48 123-3 195-7 161-0 41-17 
Jlertig, by SUE oe atid bala Ghxor 131-6 207-2 161-0 40-66 122-9 196-1 162-1 41-45 
Sante eb 0 048 roc o ne. costes alet 132-2 209-3 161-8 40-86 124-7 199-1 162-1 41-46 
Ochre 194803. ese: 133-1 215-7 165°5 41-80 125-0 206-3 167-6 42-85 
INOW p94 So ae crass cicie nus where 133-3 218-0 166-9 42-15 124-0 207-1 169-7 43-38 
Deore le P1948. cea. seb t ae 133-8 219-0 167-2 42-23 123-8 208-3 171-0 43-72 
Gh aly J eS seponcacos oe 129-2 205-6 162-5 41-03 120-7 196-8 165-5 42-32 


TABLE C-3.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS 


(Average Calendar Year 1926-100) 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 


rr a a ET 
pra ean area ee ee Tie ce GM Ce An CALs i ae 


=| 

3 
ete S 13a |4 S| 
pas 8 o = © ° S 2 oe 2 
S (38 leauias| 2] 8 | 8 128) 2) 31% | se 
a |eeleealse|52| 8] & | #2) 8 | 4|€ les 
6 | Sh laag| 2a|24a] oe] o laa] & | & | 4 | mo 
REGO 0a os Pc eres Ee) a Rai a ea Pee ee eT 
EL abnon Ree Ook eee ep al ear agt Folge Retake apes ose 7o:8| WSOP Gea esend ee ree 69-7 
PIES ae ins Me eet an ee ee R816, WOT Re ar ned 8658) 901216 S570) (eee ee ice 80-4 
Pacha Vet le Ue yamine Me EET es ol cies Pan 91-3] 98-0] 91-2)... foo... 88-8 
Pea Beg SUC Ne ae aaa heat 9 OOS yt 4 G55) st02!7|) OTs cts ase |e 92-4 
cL Ny iy Th ny Bech cee ele, Oe ae: 1OBSSH00 Be ee Glen ote 10450} 107-942} |. see 95-4 
PV) ee Sects emo Semin 113-4] 115-8] 73-2] 118-3] 115-3] 119-7] 117-5] 96-2} 92-4) 97-8] 100-8] 97-8 
Tate PP eeIOde Gosh nal y: 108-1] 109-2] 92-2] 121-0] 95-8] 114-9] 108-8] 97-1] 91-8] 99-2] 103-8} 98-0 
EERE UD RSG HoH a AR OR: 116-2| 118-9] 84-3] 126-6] 111-6] 120-7| 120-9] 103-3] 96-9] 103-3] 113-2] 97-6 
Pipl Bir s te me Aaa es 134-2] 130-0] 112-7| 137-5| 121-9] 139-6] 141-1) 116-2] 113-0] 113-4] 123-1] 116-0 
Pane Pie 1048, a Sh ee 165-8| 183-9] 118-9] 204-5] 162-2] 175-0] 172-7| 131-4] 127-2| 119-6] 145-7] 142-6 
Sai PL MOM a ela htc 183-7| 180-0] 112-0] 194-5] 166-1] 198-7] 187-5| 140-6] 187-6] 131-5] 151-3] 185-2 
PEGI Roe Cie eS Fae ERE 185-7| 186-3] 128-0] 196-9] 176-4] 201-3] 185-4] 149-5] 141-6] 137-5] 169-7] 190-2 
Pan il 94S coc ha, ea cee: 180-4] 182-5] 123-2] 187-9] 179-3] 191-1] 184-2] 149-2] 145-0] 141-1] 160-9] 173-9 
Jens POA Eocene cri 168-2] 169-5] 120-4] 176-2| 164-1] 171-8] 172-2] 150-6] 144-8] 143-4] 164-0] 163-7 
CE ie Ti ee aca a ata 181-0| 169-4] 128-9] 169-0] 172-4] 186-7] 186-7) 158-3] 151-3] 148-4] 175-4] 180-4 
Tens Se ea OSR at te et ae 193-7| 181-9} 152-2] 178-4] 188-2] 196-8] 202-7] 166-2] 156-3] 159-0] 186 0) 194-0 
Bob pa iestode ath on We eee 139-3| 179-9| 170-2] 182-4] 177-4] 193-6] 198-6] 156-4] 152-6] 148-3] 167-4] 190-3 
Ned CSD AAEM Aenea 188-9| 171-0] 171-2 169-0] 173-4] 193-4] 199-3] 158-4] 150-6] 147-7] 177-2] 188-1 
I ae URE Heh tee en), Moka ee 186-6] 166-1) 163-7| 170-7| 160-3] 187-3] 197-7| 159-6| 151-1) 148-8] 179-8| 190-8 
Magis ip1048, sanded? 02 ocr 186-5| 167-9] 143-0] 170-4] 166-4] 186-3] 196-7] 159-6] 152-2] 147-2] 179-1] 196-1 
Aunepe ee OdGUe epee cen 192-3] 172-5] 153-7] 174-6] 171-0] 194-4] 200-0] 168-9] 157-8) 161-0] 190-9] 202-0 
ily Wee We ela Dee circ nee 198-0| 186-7] 159-7| 192-9] 180-5] 198-6] 204-8] 175-9] 163-1] 166-9] 201-2] 207-8 
EES INEZ ARE INR ROLE 200-9] 190-0} 161-4] 196-8] 183-0] 206-3] 203-3] 179-5] 165-9] 169-7] 206-7] 212-6 
TOA IE! (ea a ee ie fie 201-8] 189-1] 165-3] 198-8] 178-2] 205-1) 205-4] 180-6] 166-6 169-4] 209-4] 216-2 
Gate etme aa tii ni dean © 203-3] 192-8] 164-6] 205-7] 178-0] 205-8] 208-3] 180-8] 167-3] 171-1) 207-5] 214-8 
Woy Sie moa see tee eonae 203-6] 194-9] 160-4] 207-7] 180-8] 207-1] 208-6] 180-3] 168-6] 167-9] 206-1] 212-2 
Dees alee one ah 204-3] 197-8] 156-2| 209-9] 184-9] 207-5] 210-4] 180-9] 169-3] 167-0| 207-6} 206-1 
Tent Geter qOddo re crete teat 197-3] 190-7] 151-8] 203-1) 177-3] 198-4] 206-6] 173-6] 161-4] 158-4] 201-9] 193-2 


Relative Weight of Employment by 

Provinces and Economic Areas . 

asiatian.dv1949 Sie Pee se. se 100-0} 7-3) 0-2) 2:2). 4-3} 29-3} 42-5) 11-8] 5-3): 2:2) 4-3) 9-1 
Sacer i 


Note —The ‘‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to. 
the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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TABLE C-4.-_EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 


mee 





Average Weekly 
Salaries and Wages 
at 





Index Numbers Based on June 1, 1941 


as 100 


Employment 


p.c. 
Payrolls 


Jan. 1)Dec.1j)Jan. 1\Jan. 1]Dec.1|)Jan. 1)Jan. 1]/Dec.1|Jan. 1 
1948 | 1948 | 1949 | 1948 | 1948 


1949 
$ 

Mantifaceuriliee oes c ce eee eel ee ae a peeate ne: 42-32 
Anima lyproducts—eCdiblGen. «te pksetsiasye cies ae cee 39-65 
IT ANG PLOGUCLS sae eid oe eet Sion iste see was i apne 37-71 
Leather and productscgrcciems sees coe meuscitse bee ss 30-95 
IBOOtS anG SHOCS ene Nae Mae ciece elon Mecpapiaie eerie: 29-28 
WUIMbDeH And VosmpTOCUCTS Ha he cerareh as teteii cleats exe oa 36-08 
Roughiand dressed lumber... cos aoe. se oe 37-31 
LUT TA LUTON aes it aoe ee teri aoe een Ne chad ore 35-82 
Ochermlumberiproductsesee ences c oe wae ee 32-81 

Plant products—edi bles. c2s aceite cca ck sale foc Ma tees 35-42 
Pulpiandspaper Produces: eee cmiiserc teeters oe se 47-52 
ulp andi paper emote ce crtec ects sete ots ataelate » 55-38 
PApemPrOductsncp ect vom ctr rarttvernn ocean ey Tony 36-72 
rintineranapu OLisline car wre acie sists a) ele see cue? 43-86 

AUD DETIDEOGUGES tances cre om ara sia ee eis oh, Haae ae eee 44-90 
PEEXtilerprOGUCLS te ae ies he ee nee eraoe <cte! Geko bater a erareit. 32-33 
hread pyarmeand  ClOvM enti ssre eee aeaevs oe ss sete 36-37 
CWottonnyarm angel Ot liyeser vers tye aera Se nets 37-21 
Woollenryarnandicloth asec ee veneer a tac. 33°77 
Artificial silkoandisillkegOO0dS +. ..ieeictaneeee ee cee 37-31 
FOsiery. ana Knit COOUS ss wee ceieterte clo eie eheeare ele ain cise 28-67 
Garments and personal furnishings................-.. 29-42 
O@thercextile productS.1. chet cck asec cere 33-63 
LOD BCCOS ee ret ia xx eto lnernce OBIS re mete icrente ara tha icrst sat ors 35-69 
IBGVELAgesie mots e ares ia seach et emuie s tsthsla mtamrane satin tie a 47-02 
Chemicals and allied products................00002+: 46-20 
Clayarlassand stone proGucts.cae.1e teed veins = 42-56 
Mlectric light and power-s.0- chu seca oe eo - 47-57 
leetrien Kappara tise. cere cates oer nto terete neaere nee 45-84 
romtandisveeliproaguctss. cece terete. tuieker 47-35 
Crude, rolled and forged products......:.........--- 48-80 
Machinery (other than vehicles)...................-- 45-67 
Agricultura lanplements ssn ae cece ee 49-41 
Land vyehteles andiaircralts,,. ¢as+cicccss ee se: 49-52 
FATIEOMODUES ANG Parish. 1c lata se adest ae ers 49-86 

Steel shipbuilding and repairing..................--. 45-57 
Fleatinga pplianCess.p ease cero oe Cees cee ae « 42-19 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e€.8.)........2..0eeeeeees 45-87 
Foundry and machine shop products:.........+...... 43-78 
Otherirontand steel productsscp es seek ake Acne s, 43-59 
WNon-térrousmmnetal productss2:s..4 cm cciin da sieie ote a 46-95 
Non-metallic mineral products.............+.2+.++: 53-09 
BEISCOMANCOUS pst cosy 2s eek sles eal isea eigen sien’ &> 35-03 

MO SSI ee. rece eet ics CANO GENE STO TRS eicligarscte rites 36-91 
VARIA TNS 9 ere Oe ea seats An rare cis Se cide oiatafere arms! Tt 47-18 
Coa eee ra nis ee irae oe Shae Soot ie ee 42-54 
INFECNIIC ORES eee eee in castes at ete aie hones oe eee ark 50-89 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)................-- 44-56 
Communications. crea cest wl sea eects Sail rh reds 39-21 
pheleyrsip Mss eee aac steer ae Se re COD alain ofa eee cea nats 44.63 

AWS Te leVolest pA acomaisee Goria ino EO OR Goel ee one Dae 38-10 
LFANIS POP tAtlON Fie ep hehe ee aS Oo eee EHS 3 ese 50-96 
Street railways, cartage and storage.,..............- 44-02 
SlesmirailwAavscsie peer n cutee c oaks sireieiuiarad 1 ote 58-32 
Shipping andi stoOvedOrng sem ee cei eset anita ss it 41-78 
Construction and Maintenance....................... 38-22 
BU Ging ane ecient ters Wee eielnstays, Bete earns aye 40-10 

Lig wish Vee ne a cite ae che Ree tereies slate rrstcscate, & Arete tee 33-46 

ER ATLWA Vc tae cates unin cern oti e asie ce coal vara ctaeh ia eters 42-88 
Services (as indicated below).....................00005 26-88 
TOES Ande restauLlames. ences os eke isielatsie: © loth apebens 25-69 
Personal (chiehys laundries) cases. «oo te anise oes a 29-15 

PRE ACG or er clere sre See ale AO ot oher state SA RIES oh Slave TOSS 35-58 
Reta eee ec os eran eos ake oe oe nie ae era eas 33-30 
Wiholesailess wee tite atrintc ais tis asthe bieleie Sletetoieie omen eo re 41-86 
Eight Leading Industries..........................000- 41-03 
ATR COS eee ae to en oe Sea cncla cin aia ui ears 39-25 
Bankseand trustiGOM panies.) sank ore mec ie ees aie Stes 34-90 
Brokerage and stock market operations.............. 48-49 
SUPA COs ee Ria eA te ate eee oe ce sec ent net etnete 44-66 
Nine Leading Industries........................20008: 40-96 
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1949 
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123-8} 119 
138-8) 132 
145-8) 127 
107-2} 106 
106-4} 104 
120-6} 117 
110-3) 104 
156-9] 150 
126-5) 134 
145-3] 132 
142-1) 137 
133-5} 132 
167-3] 155 
143-4) 135 
133-4] 143 
116-4} 109 
113-6} 108 
93-0) 89 
111-6) 111 
149-2} 136 
122-8} 119 
123-1) 110 
96-8] 95 
127-3} 131 
168-1] 162 
97-4) 92 
150-0} 135 
158-2) 131 
166-8} 169 
111-7} 108 
144-7} 130 
118-4] 116 
206-3] 187 
102-8) 97 
117-6} 114 
89-3] 109 
152-4} 144 
102-7} 96 
98-4] 95 
101-3} 103 
121-0] 117 
120-7} 118 
146-6] 133 
221-7] 261 
102-2) 94 
100-8} 97 
89-6) 83 
158-5} 131 
187-9} 172 
123-3} 121 
206-6} 188 
146-3) 141 
156-7} 155 
135-7} 134 
150-1) 128 
132-8] 102 
170-5} 135 
122-5} 88 
87-0} 81 
145-8] 139 
152-7} 147 
134-6] 126 
152-7] 147 
152-2) 149 
157-6) 145 
133-8] 126 
143-1) 136 
153-5} 144 


134-1) 127- 
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rm Oreo © Do O1w wno@ 
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et OO 
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Ne Lows OD Ww 
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194-5) 232-1) 191-1 
198-6} 228-0) 170-7 
172-4) 183-5} 153-1 
175-9] 186-6} 151-7 
192-9} 217-9) 177-5 
181-8} 210-0} 165-5 
210-5] 221-3) 192-1 
211-5) 248-8] 205-1 
204-2) 231-2) 184-1 
221-9} 233-5) 194-5 
224-8) 239-2] 206-5 
249-3} 269-0) 203-0 
208-8} 213-8) 176-1 
254-7! 258-9} 230-0 
193-9} 206-2) 153-2 
218-7] 220-4] 164-3 
180-7] 173-0} 128-8 
208-5) 221-9] 172-4 
299-6} 3808-9) 223-8 
190-8] 210-2} 159-0 
182-9] 202-1] 146-4 
156-9] 172-8} 133-7 
267-0] 274-2) 178-7 
267-1] 263-0) 228-0 
164-3] 167-4} 141-2 
249-4] 266-8) 201-6 
235-1] 238-5] 176-6 
285-5} 291-8] 249-6 
171-1] 179-7} 140-5 
189-0} 198-3} 161-5 
189-2) 194-5} 156-6 
383-5] 388-7] 299-4 
156-4} 160-8} 120-5 
150-8] 160-5} 115-5 
114-9} 141-1} 134-1 
-4) 252-7] 198-3 
188-8} 204-3] 159-8 
193-0} 210-6} 144-2 
159-9} 170-7} 134-3 
203-5] 212-8] 176-3 
216-4] 220-9) 185-2 
257-6] 275-1) 194-6 
378-6) 426-8] 513-6 
147-1} 165-9} 119-7 
165-0] 204-9] 140-6 
124-2] 134-1} 100-1 
244-1) 269-1) 190-2 
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TABLE C-5.—SEX DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS IN RECORDED EMPLOYMENT 
Source: The Employment Situation D.B.S. 




















Jan. 1, 1949 Dec. 1, 1948 Jan. 1, 1948 
Industries a een MEI 
Men Women Men Women Men Women 
p.c. p.c. p.c p.c. Cc, p.c. 
Manufacturing 253252) o chcectee ni oie ste theta anevate cig svate 77-6 22-4 WA 22-9 47-6 22-4 
Animal products—edible..............+- Siasteretes 81-6 18-4 80-3 19-7 82-1 17-9 
Fur and products 63-9 36-1 63-2 36-8 61-6 38-4 
Leatherand productsiz.cst cscs -cereteeetadens.s 61-3 38-7 60-8 39-2 62-6 37-4 
Bootsiandishoeses..cemccasceets Ace. ae eee 57-1 42-9 57-3 42-7 58-1 41-9 
Gunberand products. weer ce cmc seen te eee aiees 91-4 8-6 91-5 8-5 91-9 8-1 
Rough and dressed lumber..............-.+- 94-4 5:6 94-6 5-4 94-5 5:5 
FTUTMECURC eur he lore sittoratere arereeratar atarsrens onus 88-4 11-6 88-0 12-0 90-8 9-2 
Other lumber products. .\og0 52 dees aie occ 86-1 13-9 86-0 14-0 86-5 13-5 
Plant products--ed1 oles. Vl.icomce vlc coeele seis sietanele 68-3 31-7 65-3 34-7 66-5 33-5 
Polprandimapenr PrOoGuets.cec sacs eer sien iiss Sere 79-9 20-1 79°8 20-2 80-1 19-9 
Pulpian dipapersncas nen ate vis caclaemsinetetes oreeinls 94-8 5-2 95-0 5-0 95-0 5-0 
PAPC PLOGUCtSs.. ce io claeieera ores oes ster oicler: 62-5 37-5 62-1 37-9 64-0 36-0 
Printinpsand publishing pescscnee cece eon 71-4 28-6 70-9 29-1 71-1 28-9 
IUD Der pro duGtSy Wiaee yo niee wiimote ce esie es erecta 74-8 25-2 74-3 25-7 74-6 25-4 
Textile products. cts tec cae Gace alee ee ocr ets 45-8 54-2 45-1 54-9 45-6 54-4 
Mhreadvyarnand Cloth. csc ciec ae setae oe ae eevee 62-5 37-5 62-4 37-6 61-1 38-9 
Cotton yarmandClothee.c. src seater sine 60-5 39-5 60-5 39-5 60-3 39-7 
Woollenyarnandiclothta..cgses se seceaete ce. 57-0 43-0 56-9 43-1 57-3 42-7 
Artificial silk and silk goods................ 67-6 32+4 67-6 32-4 63-9 36-1 
Elosienryiang kant POOdB wv ois eck tise a eae Ae 35-5 64-5 35-0 65-0 35-9 64-1 
Garments and personal furnishings............... 30-6 69-4 29-8 70-2 30-6 69-4 
Ofheritextile procuetsswedeee ees ah nese eile 54-0 46-0 53-5 46-5 55-4 44.6 
EOD ACCOR Ae eee here ee otra aca ale enalateces 45-2 54-8 42-9 57-1 44.6 55-4 
IBGVETATESE, Whee CNS ae alate nicks eee cial cre srehete nets 86-4 13-6 86-0 14-0 86-2 13-8 
Chemicals and allied products............,...2.. 75-8 24-2 75-6 24-4 75-7 24-3 
Clay, glass and stone products 88-2 11-8 88-1 11-9 88-1 11-9 
Hileetreleht-andipowenres.. scence s ees e ceteris 87-9 12-1 88-1 11-9 89-1 10-9 
Bilectrical apparatisic) te ctocss duns cece oe eioeeae 71-9 28-1 71-8 28-2 69-1 30-9 
Tromancdisteel productey.. 11. ceise Were see ee. 92-7 7°3 92-6 7-4 92-6 7-4 
Crude, rolled and forged products........... 95-7 4-3 95-8 4-2 95-2 4-8 
Machinery (other than vehicles)............. 88-9 11-1 88-9 11-1 89-0 11-0 
Aericuiturallmplements ieee a soc on eee se 94-5 5-5 94-4 ae 95-3 4-7 
and vehiclesiandaircratts co. s ek oc eee pene 94-8 5-2 94-6 5-4 94-2 5-8 
Automobiles and partes scseee a cee ae 90-3 9-7 89-7 10-3 89-1 10-9 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing................. 96-2 3°8 96-6 3-4 96-9 3-1 
Heating appliances a ui ea niius amore Ret enae 93-1 6-9 93-4 6-6 93-8 6-2 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.S.)...........0000- 92-0 8-0 92-3 7-7 92-2 7°8 
Foundry and machine shop products............. 95-4 4-6 95-3 4-7 94-9 5-1 
Other ironjand steel produets.....02..4005-. 5.0% 85-2 14-8 84-9 15-1 85-1 14-9 © 
Non-ferrousimetal products... .2c<cos +s donee ce: 85-0 15-0 84-9 15-1 85-6 14-4 
Non-metallic mineral products.................. 91-4 8-6 91-5 8-5 90-8 9-2 
Miscellaneous: sue aunt atic aca seer eaencr te 63-6 36-4 62-1 37-9 67-6 32-4 
TOBE: I ees weraieke Loko aishtedte an oa rete et eee ee 98-4 1-6 98-4 1-6 98.2 1-8 
WLS ee oa alere tee oe a clioaee citeas ces 97-9 2-1 98-0 2-0 93-9 2-1 
OCT ay MAME Cee dl pe WRC y Bhs Caller RRA We um ald Ce 99-1 0-9 99-1 0-9 99-0 1-0 
Metallictoress i und uae Ractaee enie ae ee tas 98-0 2-0 98-1 1-9 98-0 2-0 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal).............. 95-7 4-3 96-0 4-0 95-9 4-1 
Communications 47-4 52-6 47-4, 52-6 47-3 52-7 
elegraphsr, 8) est eu aton: etre meee tea eee 81-5 18-5 81-3 18-7 80-4 19-6 
Pelepnonest eels fev erie ie acer ea ie eee 39-8 60-2 39-8 60-2 39-5 60-5 
Lranportationy oe eee ee eee te ene 94-1 5-9 94-2 5-8 93-8 6-2 
Street railways, cartage and storage............. 93-1 6-9 93-1 6-9 92-4 7:6 
Steamirailway operation. «ou. sees. succenen ce 94-2 5-8 94-1 5-9 93-9 6-1 
Shipping and stevedoring:....+..5. 0265-0. nncee: 96-0 4-0 96-2 3°8 96-2 3-8 
Construction and Maintenance................... 98-0 2-0 98-1 1-9 98-0 2-0 
Baldingae orcaecs inne opie cn eras tole tine wee 97-4 2-6 97-5 2-5 97-4 2-6 
PIP Wayans elas Qanieacceteattne eine merce 98-2 1-8 98-4 1-6 97-8 2-2 
At Wel Vie Ras vee tu tees chs Ae aera Meare Rist ounent Ome 99-7 0-3 99-7 0-3 99-7 0-3 
Services (as specified below).....................0. 48-8 51-2 48-4 51-6 47-6 52-4 
Hotels and:restaurants:. cee tee ene ene 60-8 49-2 50-5 49-5 50-0 50-0 
Personal (chiefly laundries) ....4)02. 60. oc. ee 44-8 55-2 44-3 55-7 42-8 57-2 
aig iewidus fa regal sl a Souil el enUanleseldalersiataie sie GSAS tia 59-4 40-6 59-0 41-0 57-4 42-6 
Retail........ Ce EUS SA AL ARE ats cielo leer sth Auta Me LAL a 53-2 46-8 53-0 47-0 50-4 49-6 
Wihtoless less i teil hy Maite In One NEP Lath en ie 76-4 23-6 74-9 25-1 76°7 23-3 
Eight Leading Industries.......................... 78-9 21-3 78-8 21-2 78-6 21-4 
MARAT COR see Col Garon NaN Pl am ert eel cet Meee yea 52-9 43-1 53-0 47-0 52-8 47-2 
Banks and trust companies..............seceeees 49-7 50-3 49-8 50-2 48-6 51-4 
Brokerage and stock market operations.......... 64-9 35-1 64-9 35-1 65-1 84-9 
INSUTANCO Ms or ean Gne e ect tar Misono whence 56-4 43-6 56-5 43-5 57-6 42-4 
All Industries) [000 yh ee et ee nap Wetec 77-6 22-4 vrei 22-3 | 77-6 22-4 
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TABLE C-6.—_HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Tables C-6 to C-9 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-5, and the 
statistics of weekly earnings are therefore slightly different. 








Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
Week preceding All Non- All Non- 
' Manu- Durable Durable Manu- Durable Durable 

factures Goods Goods factures Goods Goods 

no. no. no. cts. cts. cts. 

TAN MN sh LAOS OR ile tne cnt rere atelectasis 39-6 39-7 39°5 70-0 77-1 60-9 
Sari ere el OA One niente s Neng ad coer oatac 38-1 37-5 38-7 67-9 74-7 61-7 
SABENA IY yaa an yee ee Bal ee 38-1 38-0 38-1 76-3 83-3 69-4 
Sani ee yay a1 OAN Soren eet rae ey fie 38-3 38-5 38-1 86-6 92-9 80-0 
Glare era LOAS = pee eter seine Sure 42-8 42-7 42-8 86-6 93-2 80-1 
(Visi ame Une LOLS aervnet ren opines cere Sener 43-2 43-4 43-0 88-0 95-0 80-8 
CADr ma) LOA Stor aera cn rier a arice ee 41-6 41-8 41-4 89-0 95-6 82-1 
Mav arelt RLOASEIy err cee nein sda oral: 43-1 43-4 42-7 89-4 96-2 82-4 
AR EIS ofiid bee 2 Cra Le Ba Reet eae 41-7 41-6 41-7 91-4 98-4 84-4 
ily cele LO4Sh ee raaee. ett se ae ea ete cera 42-0 42-3 41-6 92-3 99-2 85-2 
A Um Ree O46 ccna NERC rm citncace tart Gite 42-1 42-0 42-1 92-7 99-8 85-6 
Septoria LOdS he pe ie Sere Ne 1 ve 41-7 42-0 41-5 93-4 100-9 85-8 
OCH ds RADAS Pinner rents basta een, 43-0 43-3 42-7 94-6 102-6 86-6 
INOW er LOLGr Meera Sr eaarenteia a wie tn 43-1 43-2 43-1 95-5 103-4 87-6 
PCG tr es y RLOAS a lunes Sabres) onc oeay stctees 43-2 43-4 43-1 96-0 104-1 87-7 
date bead la’ Pp AU eS Og Se ag eden tel a 40-6 41-0 40-2 97-2 104-7 89-4 





* The averages at these dates were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of Jan. 1 
and by the Easter Holidays in the case of Apr. 1, 1948. 


TABLE C-7.—_WEEKLY SALARIES AND WAGES IN MANUFACTURING 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 














Durable Non-Durable 
All Manufactures (1) Manufactured Goods Manufactured Goods 
Week Preceding Average Weekly Average Weekly Average Weekly 
Salaries Salaries Salaries 
and Wages and Wages and Wages 
Wages Wages Wages 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Pee ee LOL Ow ot ert ke ar ee Bey tds 30-11 27-72 32°77 30-61 27-05 24-06 
et eae O4 Gist eterna eres ae Mee ace 29-32 25-87 31-30 28-01 27-57 23-88 
JAN AON LOO L OG feature a Lancet scree MM Ree 32-23 29-07 34-40 31-65 30-29 26-44 
bof ey ee 16 1 boy IN AUD OSE ic ye oN A 36-15 33-17 38°31 35°77 34-14 30-48 
Heb eigen O4 St ie tue co titan ce aiktc ate See 39-26 37-06 31-65 39-80 37-10 34-28 
Meanie Le L048 ara horse a Vance es, 5h 40-11 38-02 42-85 41-23 37-58 34-74 
SAD re Lite LOA S soya hee ese eet ce a 39-46 37-02 41-87 39-96 37-19 33-99 
MLA Vda LL OA Sa eaee a otielg cinta ere Seg ec te 40-66 38-53 43-36 41-75 38-11 35-18 
UMINOS Le LOA Gr eines. cag kkty oes, Staak hw, 40-49 38-11 43-03 40-93 38-12 35-19 
IIe Wile RIE AS Gh nantiaeuborabacac 41-03 38-77 43-89 41-96 38-36 35-44 
AT NS LOSS re eae ee teehee ae 41-32 39-03 44-00 41-92 38-83 36-04 
SED Eaten LOSE yee cape wales tec etle 9 cals 41-33 38-95 44-44 42-38 38-46 35-61 
OCCa RUA WLOSS i hindi os ones atthe 42-74 40-68 46-12 44-43 39-63 36-98 
ING Wig eel DA SI nt teas i Petes ne ee 43-28 41-16 46-43 44-67 40-36 37-76 
Deca eee OdSt an terrae beat SED ce 43-59 41-47 46-88 45-18 40-52 37-80 
Jan Le ed 4D ey orm Perret e Wet ane nee 42-16 39-46 45-17 42-93 39-31 35-94 
1 Exclusive of electric light and power. * See footnote to table C-6 


TABLE C-8.—_HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES AND CITIES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 








Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
a Janel.) Dece Ly Jan. 1, Jan. 1, Deew 14 Jan. 4, 
1949 1948 1948 1948 1948 1948 


Montre: 





TABLE C-9.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-rated Wage-earners) 


(Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S.) 
oooooeeeeeooooeeeeeeeOOeeSSS=S=Sa0SS 0000 oOoOoOoqoqqw*w—*oO*o0oSa»>omaa9s—' 


Average Average 
Hours per Week | Hourly Earnings a a an 
Reported at Reported at y Wag 








Industries S| 

Jan. | Dec. | Jan. | Jan. | Dec. | Jan Jan. | Dec. | Jan. 
1, 1949]}1, 1948}1. 1948/1. 1949]1. 19481. 1948 1.1949}1.1948]1.1948 
no. no. no. c. Cc. $ $ $ 
Manutact0ring 6032.04 (eee oc Ree eee 40-6} 43-2) 38-3] 97-2) 96- 0 86-6| 39-46| 41-47] 33-17 
*Durable manufactured goods..............0.eeeeee ees 41-0] 43-4] 38-5} 104-7] 104-1] 92-9} 42-93] 45-18) 35-77 
Non-durable manufactured goods..................05: 40-2} 43-1} 38-1] 89-4) 87-7| 80-0} 35-94] 37-80) 30-48 
Amimal products—ediblenasseacnccscc tems eects see 38-1] 42-4} 38-8] 95-4) 94-3] 86-0} 36-35) 39-98) 33-37 
Walrveproducts weenie ica aeen terse Sete Na bant 45-1] 46-0] 45-8] 74-5] 73-5] 71-6] 33-60] 33-81] 32-79 
Micatiproductson oaennc te cocrce soe al noni aieeeine cele 37-6] 42-6! 37-6] 105-0] 103-1] 93-8] 39-48] 43-92) 35-27 
Weather products iic cise aslo vas =p lersjetes Wie o eeeeed eyes stele 38-0] 41-1] 35-8! 73-9] 73-5] 68-8] 28-08] 30-21) 24-63 
eather boots and shoessere seer eene cen 37-5| 40-7] 35-7] 70-6] 70-6] 65-1] 26-48] 28-73) 23-24 
“Tum beriproducts na eeemeee hee eta eee oer 37-7| 41-7] 36-8! 89-3] 89-4} 81-4] 33-67] 37-28) 29-96 
Rough and dressedilumbers... ssc see eee ieee 36-5| 40-7] 36-2| 95-5} 95-1] 86-4] 34-86] 38-71] 31-28 
CONTAIN STSey reals alo ene aoe atoiel See ccels MiMeneee reper Tete ara 38-0] 44-2) 37-9] 79-5] 78-9] 78-5] 30-21] 34-87) 29-75 
TUTTE ITO) aoe eel ras ae re eater ees aie OUT ee haa ae 39-8] 42-7| 37-7] 84-1] 84-1] 76-7| 33-47] 35-91) 28-92 
*Musical instrumentsie asters each. leer tele 44-3] 45-9} 40-3! 82-7| 81-2] 73-2] 36-64] 37-27) 29-50 
Plant produets-—edibleysalaneescs oo. cheers eee ee 40-5] 43-6] 38-2] 76-5] 74-0] 69-5] 30-98] 32-26] 26-55 
Flour and other milled products................005: 41-1] 45-8] 37-8] 91-2] 90-3] 84-4] 37-48] 41-36} 31-90 
Fruit and vegetable preserving...............e0eeee 37-0] 42-1] 32-8] 72-3] 69-2| 63-4] 26-75} 29-13) 20-80 
Bread and bakery products.................00ee008- 43-2} 44-0]...... Tiel) Oe clase en 33-48] 33-53]...... 
Chocolate and cocoa products..............ce0eeee: 38-4| 42-7] 34-8] 63-8] 63-2] 58-6] 24-50} 26-99} 20-39 
Pulpsand paper productaiwns sc x cares aes eee es 43-0] 45-4] 42-1] 106-4] 105-4] 95-1] 45-75) 47-85) 40-04 
Pulpiand papers encore wee inet sean es entrs one 46-7| 48-9] 47-1] 113-7] 112-7] 101-1] 53-10) 55-11} 47-62 
IPADETAPLOGUCLES en etaccice swe ele sicaeis Oe neremeree: Meteor 39-2} 42-9] 35-5] 81-8] 81-8] 75-5} 32-07| 35-09) 26-80 
Printingand publishing ces ceecetee secre seer 39-3] 41-0} 38-0] 107-6] 106-6} 94-7] 42-29] 43-71] 35-99 
Ribberproductas acecaseae cee a ete oe eee: 41-1] 42-5! 37-5} 104-2] 102-8] 93-7] 42-83] 43-69) 35-14 
Pextile products os ewac cies temase ee ce are atta: 38-3] 41-8] 35-3] 77-2] 75-7| 67-0) 29-57| 31-64] 23-65 
hired deny arnvan Gucloulia-ay serait terete cistron ar terersieteree 41-4] 44-6] 38-3] 80-9] 77-9] 67-4] 33-49] 34-74] 25-81 
Cottonwyarntand clothieqceoee cee ek oe 42-2| 43-4] 38-0] 84-6] 79-3] 67-2] 35-70| 34-42} 25-54 
\Woollentvamvand clothiz.sacseuinesn a ence nrscae 40-8] 44-1] 37-0] 75-8] 75-9] 66-8} 30-93] 33-47) 24-72 
Silleandiartificialsilkiroods-atewinsesuci ae ieee 40-41 46-6] 40-0] 80-1] 77-9] 68-0) 32-36] 36-30} 27-20 
HHosieryaand KniG ZOOdsH acs) eae se see eerie ae i eine 37-8] 41-9] 35-7] 71-1] 70-5] 62-6] 26-88] 29-54) 22-35 
Garments and personal furnishings.................... 34-3] 38-1] 31-0] 74-5) 74-3! 67-4) 25-55} 28-31) 20-89 
EE OD ACEO 4 a egerce ares A vane te letsoei ares ate sancre kat war EAE aes 39-11 43-3] 29-3] 81-8] 82-0] 65-8] 31-98] 35-51) 19-28 
Beverages PLR ere tate MUN e oC are caneuel eka alte Gi ane ar eret serine ereteiereeneet: 43-1] 43-1] 41-3] 97-7] 96-5] 86-7] 42-11] 41-59} 35-81 
Distillediand malt liquor ssc sce cree ele coe 42-6] 42-5! 40-3] 102-7] 101-0} 90-1] 43-75) 42-93] 36-31 
Chemicals and allied products...............ceeeceee: 42-9} 43-9} 41-3] 96-5} 95-6] 87-3] 41-40] 41-97} 36-05 
DD TATSH ANG MECICINESS 4.0 chee tke oheelone On ae a toe 39-9] 41-1] 39-7] 79-9] 78-8] 72-3} 31-88] 32-39] 28-70 
*Clay. class-and:stone products...-2.-s 45 dts. scsi sen cen 42-3] 45-8] 41-2] 94-7] 93-6] 84-3] 40-06] 42-87| 34-73 
Ra1488 PCODNOTE: cen 155% Wenn ssie a'erlece rinse = et nile Meron 42-3] 45-8] 42-4] 89-7] 89-3} 80-6] 37-94| 40-90} 34-17 
Lime, gypsum and cement DEOGUCtS eee eee 43-0] 47-1] 40-2] 93-1] 92-7] 83-9] 40-03] 43-66] 33-73 
*Hlectrica lapparacvusen cee hee ce ene 40-2} 41-6] 38-9] 106-5] 106-0] 93-2] 42-81] 44-10] 36-25 
Heavy electrical apparatus'.................-0000: 42-5| 46-2} 41-9] 118-5] 117-5] 100-9] 50-36) 54-29) 42-28 
*Ironiandisteeluproducts annie os cee kicestin de cecriiiine 41-8} 43-8] 38-3] 108-9] 108-8] 96-4] 45-52) 47-65} 36-92 
Crude, rolled and forged products................+. 42-4) 44-7} 42-1] 111-3] 111-0} 99-5) 47-19) 49-62) 41-89 
PHMSsryiironiand Bheel st...) 4-spe We selec. 250 seers 42-2| 44-6] 42-6] 112-7] 112-7] 101-2] 47-56) 50-26] 43-11 
Machinery (other thansehicles):peeecthce co nee 42-9| 44-7] 39-2] 101-1] 100-6] 90-9] 43-37| 44-97| 35-63 
Agricultural implements... 25504020) vee « ceca suilaes 42-5] 43-0] 40-6] 113-7] 113-1] 98-8] 48-32] 48-63] 40-11 
Land vehicles and airoratt. (4.0.01. 2.55 sis <iimca> sie heres 42-0| 43-4] 37-4] 114-6] 114-8] 100-4] 48-13] 49-82] 37-55 
Railway TOuing BOCK ra. 5 s0.6 sok + chaetntaie cis v cle weyers 44-5] 45-2] 43-7] 111-8] 111-9] 95-2] 49-75) 50-58] 41-60 
‘Automobileand partsea san cere cnebie een 39-0} 41-2} 32-1] 121-3] 121-6] 109-0] 47-31] 50-10} 34-99 
Aeroplanes and parts..... a ties apes Mbewn seein teeta 43-4] 44-9} 29-6] 102-8] 101-1] 94-2] 44-62] 45-39] 27-88 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing...................... 41-0} 43-1} 35-3] 107-1] 107-1] 97-5] 43-91] 46-16} 34-42 
Iron and steel fabrications n.e.s..................- ....{ 40-4] 43-0} 38-0] 103-2] 103-5} 93-4] 41-69] 44-51] 35-49 
Hardware. tools.and cutlery.c.ccsch sees er ie alee 41-1] 43-4] 38-4} 96-3] 95-8] 86-0] 39-58] 41-58] 33-02 
Foundry and machine shop products.................- 40-3] 44-8] 34-4] 105-3] 106-5] 93-8] 42-44] 47-71) 32-27 
Sheet: metal worker see ee eis eee eee eae ane 40-5] 42-8! 35-8] 97-8] 97-4] 86-4] 39-61] 41-69} 30-93 
*Non-ferrous metal products.........02:0ceecessceceees 41-7} 44-4] 41-1] 105-5} 103-6] 94-4] 43-99] 46-00] 38-80 
Preparation of non-ferrous metallic ores............. 43-6] 44-4] 42-7| 122-0] 116-3] 103-3] 53-19] 51-64} 44-11 
ATNiMinUMeANnd Mts products sacs eens seen 41-5] 46-7] 43-9] 102-0) 102-1] 94-3] 42-33] 47-68] 41-40 
Brass and copper Ting ee Seto t ernest 41-4] 43-0} 39-3} 101-0] 100-5] 91-7} 41-81} 43-22) 36-04 
Non-metallic mineral products.................000005 42-1] 43-2] 40-5} 114-8] 114-3] 102-0] 48-33] 49-38) 41-31 
Petroleum, and its prodiicts. <2... sc uhssseesereeven es: 41-2| 42-6] 39-0] 123-3] 122-7} 111-3] 50-80] 52-27| 43-41 
Miscellaneous manufactured products................. 38-9] 42-6] 36-7] 82-3] 82-1] 77-1] 32-01] 34-97] 28-30 
NETL Uda a ae isis ee me He DSTO Ica Uy Paeeil, Set Opa Ue Ayana apg atl ek 38-5| 44-0} 36-6] 117-0] 115-3] 104-1) 45-05) 50-73) 38-10 
LOOT lige SIAR RIN EE aia baie ee alec OE Min Ra eee ERR ic 31-2] 40-3} 30-5] 130-6] 127-4] 115-3] 40-75) 51-34] 35-17 
Metallic OT OS ei ccrerarsieleisiol eye avolo si ciat ss slelercrels ole eieisistete tela ioleteto\ 41-9] 46-1] 39-0] 115-8] 114-2] 104-3] 48-52] 52-65} 40-68 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)................0.- 40-9] 44-4] 41-6] 101-5} 99-4] 86-4) 41-51] 44-13] 35-94 
Local Transportation?.............. 0. ccc cece cece ee eee 44-5} 45-6] 43-7] 97-7] 97-6] 90-8] 43-48] 44-51} 39-68 
Building Construction................. 0... cece eee 36-2} 41-1] 33-8] 105-8] 105-0| 96-6] 38-30] 43-16) 32-65 
Highway Construction............... 0.00. cece eee 35-1] 37-0} 35-6] 83-0] 81-7] 76-0) 29-13) 30-23] 27-06 
Services (as indicated below), .c.c2 sees ccs en cess veteee 41-4] 42-4) 41-2] 61-8] 61-6] 55-8] 25-59] 26-12) 22-99 
Hl otels atid restAgrants). //j-'.)0< lees eae <olee ee oie 42-8} 42-9} 43-1] 61-1] 60-9} 54-4] 26-15] 26-13} 23-45 
Personal (Chictl yelaundries)eenmecencce eric acetic es 38:5] 41-4) 37-6] 63-5} 62-9] 59-1) 24-45] 26-04) 22-22 





* Industries classed in the durable manufactured industries. 

1 Since 1941, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has prepared current indexes of average hourly earnings of the 
employees of eight establishments producing eeyy. electrical apparatus. Based upon the hourly earnings at June 1, 1941, 
as 100 p.c. the latest figures are as follows: Nov. 1, 1948, 219-2; Dec. 1, 1948, 223-0; Jan. 1, 1949, 224-9; at Jan. , 1948 
the index was 191-5 ’ 

2 Chiefly street and electric railways. For information respecting the sex distribution of the persons in recorded 
employment, see Table C-5. 
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TABLE C-10.—EARNINGS, HOURS, AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFAC- 
TURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


(Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages D.B.S. Real Wages Computed by Research and Statistics.) 
OOOOOoOoOoRej—eaqeoa=~aoaj—— 04a ————qoass I os0 OOOO*"0—oO—OOO aaa eeeeeecuimxma—=- 
Index Numbers (Av. 1946=100) 














Average Aver 
ge Average 

Date Hours Hourly Weekly Average Average 

Worked Earnin Earnings Weekl Cost of Real 
per Week ie eae hag eens Living | Weekly 
aD ee Earnings 

Week preceding cts. $ 

January MS 1946 Seca anaes 44-2* 67-9 30.01* 99-3 97-0 102-4 
February Te OSG vecteutee-rteae ate 44-] 68-1 30.03 99-4 97-0 102-5 
March Pee LOA GE rettteots Seine 44-0 67-9 29.88 98-9 97-2 101-7 
April re 946 2 kere si stanton: 44-4 68-4 30.37 100-5 97-7 102-9 
May TP 194 Gr eectes specs 43-0 68-9 29.63 98-0 98-7 99-3 
June LOA G ances chee ee 42-0 69-1 29.02 96-0 100-0 96-0 
July ANOS GH ws cs tee oe 42-4 70-0 29.68 98-2 101-2 97-0 
August DRL OS Gee sees ota arti 43-0 70-0 30.10 99-6 101-6 98-0 
Septemperw lw Gd Oren. ae eres 42-7 70-6 30.15 99-8 101-5 98-3 
October Te aL GAG te ae elec 42-9 71-4 30.63 101-4 102-6 98-8 
Wovemibermyls) 1946c5..04 cole cea ns 42-4 72-9 30.91 102-3 102-8 99-5 
Mecemberm els 1946iin sen cca eiedtas 43-2 74:5 Slur 106-5 102-8 103-6 
January b he rane BOY: DAR tia fas eRe Oa ate 42-7* 76-2 32.54* 107-7 102-8 104-8 
February NSU GE: WP Glae A paeerg eae NO Dh Ue 43-1 76:3 32.89 108-8 103-4 105-2 
March Uw AY RS ee bean ak ea age 43-4 77-1 33.46 110-7 104-3 106-1 
April Mee LOA faites actagae cameo ears 43-2 77-6 Seley 110-9 105-7 104-9 
May 1 pk gel IY. Ws aaa Sata 43-2 78-3 33.83 111-9 107-7 103-9 
June No UOT: WRN eh ore gee ee 42-9 79-9 34.28 113-4 109-1 103-9 
July LOA Te eee eee ee 42-0 80-8 83.94 112-3 110-0 102-1 
August ito PLD VP es be nee Bene Hepa 42-5 81-3 34.55 114-3 110-5 103-4 
Septempenmel 104 iecmesr cece 42-3 82-2 34.77 115-1 112-8 102-0 
October 94 (a ate sete hcp ae 43+] 83-4 35.95 119-0 115-0 103-5 
November! 11 el04ie nn te eek ce 42-9 84-7 36.34 120-3 116-2 103-5 
IDYeyersreayovsron “aly, WAY Wie Beer hile Seo 43-5 85-5 Ol eLo 123-1 118-1 104-2 
January NY CoS are bie ornare mares 43-2* 86-6 37.41* 123-8 120-0 103-2 
February Teel Od Seers earn ecee ee 42°8 86-6 37.06 122-6 121-4 101-0 
March LG AS Serre, cravat aerate ohesers 43-2 88-0 38.02 125-8 122-0 103-1 
April 3 Wa DOE NEE gerade Reale 43-2* 89-0 38.45* erich 122-7 103-7 
May LOA S ie mere eran et 43-1 89-4 38.53 127-5 124-0 102-8 
June 1, 1948.. 41-7 91-4 38.11 126-1 124-8 101-0 
July LPL OSS SAR oe crig ones 42-0 92-3 38.77 128-3 126-9 101-1 
August Le LO4S oe eee ay tee 42-1 92-7 39.03 129-2 127-4 101-4 
September 111948 2 esc. as. 41-7 93-4 38.95 128-9 128-6 100-2 
October DSL OAS Soeeewle en ree o 43-0 94-6 40.68 134-6 129-1 104-3 
INovembergel-21194SR fe se 8 43-1 95-5 41.16 136-2 129-1 105-5 
Mecembermr 1, 19483. occ ees 43-2 96-0 41.47 137-2 128-6 106-7 
January eee) 949 Cy ieee osece. ere 43 -2* 97-2 41-99* 138-9 129-1 107-6 





* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are; January 1, 1945, 39-6 hours, $27.72; April 1, 1945, 43-6 hours» 
$30.69; January 1, 1946, 38-1 hours, $25.87; January 1, 1947, 38-1 hours, $29.03; January 1, 1948, 38-3 hours $33.17; April 1: 
1948, 41-6 hours. $37.02; January 1, 1949, 40-6 hours $39-46 


Norge.—Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the index of the cost of living into an index 
of the average weekly earnings, both indices having been calculated on a similar base (Average 1946=100). 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—Employment Service Statistics 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS AT FIRST OF MONTH 
(Source: Form UIC 757) 


DE 








Unfilled Vacancies Unplaced Applicants 
Month SS 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
March, POA G Secs Ne Mee i Ue vs Slr tema ey te teh 82, 623 39,233 | 121,856 56,170 32,067 88, 237 
March, a AST Ure ee eR rn dE ie sraaintcie Chie oir WM ie 43,738 SL he 75,615 215,353 48,072 263, 425 
March, 1 AE CES Aa eB ai ig Bic Mame Mate ab airs) RONPRG 36, 801 34,995 71,796 156, 820 37,994 194,814 
March, TROP Re aie AL it Mt cen tal em se a ALE Lie cat 16,416 15,784 32,200 155, 249 45,105 200,354 
April, LOA Bre ec aeaey lot tare ened ale een det oka tate ite chanetocns’ 20,475 17, 800 38,275 150, 032 43,767 193,799 
May, TOA tee Lee eae, pate Ie Ne al late shee ates stat 28, 602 21,3385 49,937 123,130 42,082 165, 212 
June, TOA Sots oul oe Fc ete ends oels mye anetaue enone ate 37,126 23,240 60,366 92,606 38,319 130, 925 
July, TOAST Re recut UO ane Ae a acd oariahstiststate ese 34, 242 22,183 56,425 80, 206 38,364 118,570 
August, LO4S Ries Marae enn arte Ack rene eee etre 30,499 19,709 50, 208 63,558 O2RO 96, 273 
Sentemiberin ml 945 seven ciepie plete ieletelers ela) enereserel terete ch-perer 39,341 24,349 63, 690 58,611 29,734 88,345 
October, TG4S RRS cote eehek cere cutcraaee teint 41,047 22,870 63,917 56, 725 30,607 87,332 
INiovenaiven, Mid O4d Sn sult We oe ater Geer in crests ctere ante atsretaaal sta 31,856 18,595 50,451 67,569 34,280 101, 849 
Ween Der sine OS Sutoe seals cig cee oe eects eke Ot ehe eieseeete aie elete 17, 841 16,808 34, 649 92,144 37,408 129,552 
January, OAS een eee Shree ve atc aiele fens ote ete teetoaecees 11,996 13,063 25,059 150,474 36,185 186, 659 
February, FAO ee rien Whe aah Is See tae Me Reels otk sa 10,026 12,990 23,016 204, 897 51,909 256, 806 
March, 1949 Cera te ee cia ees eueremnerese es 10,187 13,344 PBL Ns 209, 866 51,898 261, 764 


i a C008 oe a ee a ee ee a ae — ee 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


TABLE D-2._UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT FEBRUARY 3, 1949 
(Source: Form UIC 751) 


pS Nae RE EC Se ee I ee ee ee 
pre SE CE eee 











Change from 
December 30, 1948 
Industry Male Female | Total = 
er- 
Absolute centage 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trappimg.......................00 316 119 435 —32 —6-9 
OSU iy eerie cicero Waar aie ceca ob aisle oe ie Slee et eteia ates 1,166 5 1,171 —804 —40-3 
Pulp wood rane ver as casey cen de ceictaiore cithcts wee arcteiee tetate one 539 d 540 —355 —39-7 
pMOADEL, (cies sacle es ENA vibe $y oe Ae wes clete ge'p alvine Smbais wie: 511 4 515 —468 —47-6 
Other leering ovo. cso re spn Ae lore eA cae ne Ss 116 _ 116 +19 +19-6 
WDE One Banc oenner inate hone renicnes (an aniatss cinciocs: 392 8 400 —144 —26-5 
OT ees Is GARG: cece A PUM Se henocs ics cra ferent ch rare ans ete 79 a 79 —165 —67-6 
Metallic ores— 
LPO eee hare rau ces OE ous Saka ales Sarat lola ah ate natclerete Meee 8 — 8 —2 —20-0 
ETA G BUR RS CO Riis. RMA AMM Seely tei Soe iu 2 8 | 78 1 79 —48 —37-8 
Nickel...... Rak aaa aelapa ty sib nats esos anterior a ee aot 16s - 75 +36 +92-3 
Other metallic ores and non-metallic minerals....... 108 5 113 +32 +39-5 
Prospecting and Oil mrogucing 24% von ss saee nels Genel eiektaee 44 2 46 +3 +7-0 
WEATIUE ACCTING oo akiid 2a nig Soto bo 48s ewe hv gee aie nina sees 2,853 4,251 7,104 —$3 —1:3 
Food and in Gred<produetsluacstienscm cn ors seis alee ete 408 185 593 +192 +47-9 
Doxtiles,; apparel, Ct@.. 05 cade ce ioee «aus caer eraeme's seers 347 2,824 3,171 +25 +-8 
Lumber and finished lumber products.................- 301 371 —92 —19-9 
Pulp and paper products and printing................+.. 295 145 440 —A47 —9-7 
Chemicals and allied’products, 32...0..0.2..5cceaues o- 151 112 263 +12 +4-8 
Products of petroleum and coal...............00ceeeees 23 13 36 +2 +5-9 
Rub ber prOoductsscmuse eens eee ae ee oe wee ieee eile 32 30 62 —21 —25-3 
Weatherana proGuetes jor we nse seis cre cae tes a eles ones 96 337 433 +16 +3-8 
Stone, clay and lass products...sscsccscere cece caeean 101 22 123 +2 +1-7 
inon and steel: and proaductsnes. ese eee eee eee 261 55 316 —100 —24-0 
Non-ferrous metals and products............0+seeeeeees 143 63 206 —21 —9-3 
Machinery.. Di alode de sels nierataetane ait at tilsratp arate etnies wat arare 241 50 291 —6 —2-0 
Electrical equipment and products.............:+-+0+- 144 170 314 +22 +7-5 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing...... 310 175 485 —77 —13-7 
Construction 2. a ceseecisisaeine See tea acin sees: 959 46 1,005 —585 —36-8 
Transportation and Storage............. 0.2.0. cece eee eee 566 60 626 —22 —3-4 
Communications, and Other Public Utilities............ 202 279 481 +46 +10-6 
Predennoty i Mu cel chs eh tA RRM Lite Che GM 1,375 | 1,346] 2,721 —218 tk 
Wholesale Siaseve\are: Son feiiare ale. & austen a teveval ate apatel miawe tere teins Mraecisieraraila 534 387 921 +95 +11-5 
BROCADE AI a ssc Have catataporats ciote siete oie eis eters a the ters Ravel ons 841 959 1,800 —313 —14-8 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate........:..............05- 674 802 1,476 +98 +7-1 
PROLYECE. ie oe. wetee te mates or ah Oaatelan cite sans 0 ute Meee iets 1,523 6,073 7,596 —474 —5-9 
A clk 0) Shearer s ORL crt rer ty Any ARR aerate Me Pesci eM Caen 8 Seay 465 954 —118 —11-0 
DOMOStI CESS Hee ic ha eet a tae te TT rae eee 45 3,514 3,559 +59 +1-7 
Personal.. mistehsiv s/o ecsla, elt «lum Miswe ceiate oie/slalerie Giera’sielere’s wrens a otal: 441 1,810 2,251 —405 —15-3 
Otheriservicescsseueeee noes cate ae ines 572 260 832 —10 —1-2 
ATIC UStTIES Te FiO OR ee we oe ee eee raat tals 10, 026 12,989 23,015 —2, 228 — -88 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS, BY OCCUPATION 
AND BY SEX, AS AT FEBRUARY 3, 1949 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 








Unfilled Vacancies Unplaced Applicants 

Occupational Group | 

Male Female Total Male Female | Total 
Professional and Managerial Workers................ 956 294 1,250 3,952 864 4,816 
ClericalkWorkers eee \. Geek Nate ata ails Vs ween os 904 3,061 3,965 7,742 12,016 19,758 
NALCSBVVONKOrsnamenncnien colette eect ee ae ob ita! Le 1,389 508 1,897 4,730 7,855 12, 585 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers............. 5,000 5,476 13,758 10,208 23,966 
SCM CMe RNR te NON Ck hts Has ccc gc thacc arc alee EPA a aS one Ae 42 3,479 33 3,512 
Agriculiireandstishing sete. cane serie eck eteeee Ok 347 3 350 2,559 882 3,441 
Skilled and Semi-skilled Workers................... 4,462 3,074 7,536 86,372 8, 682 95,054 
Food and kindred products...............-sece0- 51 48 99 1,728 859 2,587 
Mextiless clothing. (etesses..c.c cic eat dace cet as eek 224 2,420 2,644 1,225 3,996 Gyre 
Lumiber/andswood products cies ciswmencnls oon. 1, 169 7 1,176 7,626 146 7,712 
Rulpapaperanduprinting =... oricaecusscesd oes ocak 120 54 174 687 397 1,084 
sonthor'and productsis.kiseey, eens r eee hee alee 57 237 294 1,061 270 est 
Stone, clay and glass products................00% 49 4 53 294 27 321 
Miotalworlcing sie erent cs ce ta ouncaiiy scolar Mie ola 604 13 617 9,311 390 9,701 
ect Calor ter by tennant eyey tanta eV yen ellie fea 87 3 90 1,229 262 1,491 
Transportation equipment, N.e€.C..............00. Sls eeeee ene ol 2,506 152 2,658 
Vinee aye etd oar tte Ce mettre Sek Vela 230 Reina 230 OPAL Paes eae ann 827 
(Wonstruchionn casey ee ois eee hee ee eran ors Gee, 5 AL eam ene 574 26,770 8 26,778 
Transportation (except seamen).................. 339 2 341 14, 063 44 14,107 
Communications ANG NUDUCULINEYn eos cece. ele D4. eae See 34 387 2 389 
Hraderan Giservices. sate lake ocak tank me erciee ee 85 193 278 1,623 743 2,366 
Other skilled and semi-skilled.................. 687 49 736 11,188 as 12,361 
IH ORGIION sean Ne REN etre fee ea emt ine ga an. S's 32 12 44 1,803 134 1,937 
PA TSPLONLIGCS Hera tee em eee Al cits i ious 89 32 121 4,044 79 4,123 
WnskillediWorkerse aetna nee eine sk ome, ty 1,450 1,050 2,500 82,305 11,369 93 , 674 
HOOCuANGdRbODACCOn. Ria his Hateiaci Le cles tee ot 176 115 291 2,957 2,895 5, 852 
Lumber and lumber products.................6-. 138 9 147 5, 624 529 6,153 
ISG Al WOR KAN See em tnthe ie Manohar ass nn eee tld A 71 24 95 REY 171 2,505 
(CGHStriC tons Acie ee eens eee eee TSU Uy ote 181 15,797 1 15,798 
Otheramnskalled, workers:c.0.2 0.205. seo ene wee 884, 902 1,786 55,590 TB 63, 363 
AMT IES ip AP ORNL a as a Oe a AA ret Beas 10,026 12,990 23,016 | 204,897 51,909 256, 806 





TABLE D-4.—AVERAGE WEEKLY VACANCIES NOTIFIED, REFERRALS, AND 
PLACEMENTS, FOR THE MONTH OF JANUARY, 1949 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 





Weekly Average 





Industry 
Vacancies Place- 
Notified Referrals ments 

mare eures Dishing, LeAppines oc 1s aac te tot dae ha wed vue sa ply esta eae 266 258 193 
NEAT rer eaereteeteyaey wise ie dese es A ebese Aas Bae Rea ac aa Le eae eiap oI OCR, shade ale ok eh a ea 713 588 440 
IM BT OWES, 0 Gis a ASE hue aa Ai ae wiley ak alae nike TN Sa hg Os) Re Re ba ne ABC Ea 167 157 116 
VET CHUCIN Oat oe eee eee enn ee RE eR eet ante IE: ie a SRO viens a RA Ra 3, 809 3,831 2,412 
HOO ANA MAING Te UU PLOCUCES eo, ta tae ts tomer ote treats hie ce ok vas oe aL ET 421 441 265 
phextileseapparel ClCH tc. qr eeeee es RAL des oti AE IA Ae AGAR 940 802 497 
imiber and tinished dumber producta. 295. cys... on's vais hs wiv ces ches wes ascetes 397 424 302 
ups nd papersproaduets anc printinpma- seme. «Je akss eas se eee: 315 336 221 
Chemicalstandiallicdsproductss yoshi ye sees ee ene oe 156 177 99 
iproductstonmebroloumy and coaleewes« aactonteas nie nl ntaaw ne tele eee 27 31 14 
TUL DET DrOCUC tS ntEemen. ea Mea p iinr sentra tetas cine a ten Weve soca & Serpe Mme Cue 48 52 29 
cat hemana: OrOduChsier cae eens ore ee esas ee nin Eo ae ee 167 155 99 
Stoney. clay, andre] ass: products sear once ae aise ok SEL ae ee eee 96 98 65 
fronyancd: steel an d-products. feast eae ane bs oe ae: 272 306 186 
INon-ferrousimetals ana) products.) acasc Wain d hie hee ke ee 144 156 101 
IVER CH INGE Var et cee cs entree Reo RN Een A reo Tk? A oA ON gale Sein a 236 246 136 
Pieotrical equipment and products. /)\.. cu. oos..)-. cee ek oa oe fore chuRe cote seals 187 200 109 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing.................0020005 403 407 289 
one UCtHe Aone rote Meat a here, foc. d Seva y ¢ oo A OM ee Re 1,028 1,067 785 
Transportation and Storage........... RAIS era MAA EP PTTAH bac gs Meee ar am 709 713 460 
Communications; and Other Publics Utilities: 4... 006 aoe oe ee. 190 154 88 
PMR a), MDD hae Se ctr as Sie Manes SIs te GSE Ashe «ets, Oistiw SoBe OE Ce TO ee ES 1,857 2,096 1, 144 
PIANC. LAeITAnCO™ TOCA MOSLAUGs . sos sien avctesan <aadd dere teased ae oo tae 402 393 182 
Derm eret ore week ree Gee oe As pe wie 82) 0! eee, Lier gene UN Oe 4,251 4,245 2, 883 
13, 392 13, 502 8, 703 

All Industries 


CSCC CROC SOE eT OEE ECE ROCCO oo MOTO EEE ESOC ES Ow Hee Cue Ree Tee SEH OBS 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FIVE WEEKS 
DECEMBER 31, 1948 TO FEBRUARY 3, 1949 











Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- 

Reported| Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced 
during end of during to end of 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 

Prince Edward Island.................. 146 80 1,096 1356 95 14 2,260 
@harlottetowns ccc meee eee 124 68 732 133 79 14 1,404 
DUMIMEPSlde ss ar ase oe ee i 12 364 23 16 — 856 

INOVA SCOUT is lece och hoee a tice Bierae ets 1,882 716 9,591 2,218 981 322 15,354 
ATP OTSt Sie es hectecem ete dedts ee te tie 21 = 280 iV -—- 551 
BTA Se WALER aes acute iets es tee eet) 45 13 477 52 31 ut 786 
etl iferxeeswise mere ate oe ob tome he ok 1,134 489 2,984 1,237 523 195 3,915 
PN Verness sero. chink eke oi eee ee eee eos 26 4 213 22 22, — 465 
Kent valle france tt ecto een eoartetree ham een 65 55 1,056 66 20 10 1, 653 
ENV ET POOUN Les Lerten te oe alan ae eee 27 15 205 13 10 — 360 
NewaGlaszows esses melee on hee 185 18 889 270 151 37 1,558 
Spring hi ems se cee oar ete 2 1 140 8 == 255 
SvnG ya aan oe ee aE oie he ero 244 46 2,012 366 148 70 337 59S 
ADNAN ER Orage ELAR ST AESIM oe 2 Renae gata 8. an ah 96 52 474 118 40 3 702 
Yarmouth snelburne.weee. oe eee 37 23 861 37 16 —— 1,594 

New Brunswick......................... 1, 666 562 7,193 1,726 926 293 11,108 
Bat burst eat sos ince ck deen 20 4 515 19 6 9 1,036 
@ampbelltonsee «casas se eee 156 28 633 261 43 87 948 
dmundstonvar. tsa. eee eae ee 35) 1 346 34 if 22 619 
IMnECeriCtONE neon cache tone tae aoe 144 55 448 136 84 13 503 
MINEO see leis ears at ee 67 38 175 115 96 = 192 
Moncton ere ee Arar ae ae co ee eee 477 168 2,196 Boo 267 100 3,652 
Newcastle tase a tiered ae eis 93 14 366 59 43 — 665 
Saint Johniwes tse eben eee 487 218 1,799 377 249 47 2,437 
Stz Stephencemossacce eek eat eee 80 25 259 69 56 1 480 
SUSSEX Hache ca cor nee hee eer ee 50 9) 149 44 32 — 197 
Woodstock. sui aun a te eee 59 2 307 79 43 14 379 

CUED COM a snr theca icra eee ee, 14,088 5,941 51,299 13,332 7,510 885 71,342 
IA SHESCOR eats teat tot ae te ae ee 96 38 198 74 53 1 379 
IBGAUnATHOIS Rete ea Ee 61 23 244 56 4] — 384 
Buekinge ham eae een eae ace See ae 40 54 260 47 42 — 481 
Gausapscal Nat. oy ene Ree wee ae 30 7 363 20 9 = 497 
Chandlers sas ecowetcnas eee shies ee ol 20 651 31 5 -— TTS 
Chicoutimi hohe a eee 112 38 1,997 igs 82 1 By220 
DOLD eae rece eee ee ee ee 4 = 202 11 2s 2 357 
Drummond Villem-ponaee see eee ae 130 39 597 130 75 — 1,040 
Ma rnhann jade: sae at eee ee ate: 33 49 190 24 20 2 237 
Granby een eet ato Ie weak 80 19 610 95 54 5 887 
TED UL Reyes a os Petrie Ste Deve Se eee 253 109 1,550 213 118 19 2,093 
WOLIStHO Ain Re Sean io et i bas ade YU 125 60 706 132 42 4 956 
Lehtonen ese cae tie nrnaeaee ances See aR 72 28 264 86 55 = 345 
‘aj Mal baie ss secre cde eee 79 3 375 83 72 815 
ar bucue:tce oeenare & ete tae eens 5 202 10 371 183 180 1 335 
A SSVASN eae alee rates ae: Uh is acs BAA fe At 119 31 res? 138 97 — 2,365 
MATA Gi alc eae nee nts Med aap med Nite chee 194 212 315 29 14 — Giles 
IMR ANTICO teicher eta tne ee nei ean ee ded 46 5 333 93 43 = 546 
IM On GALUTIOR: .eritcraca ec eels ae ee 69 26 135 68 36 — 146 
Montimagny crue os pee ee nea ae cee 74 80 pon 18 12 — 588 
Montreal iccetn in ser ee ae 8,012 3,703 18, 629 6, 843 4,093 537 20, 852 
Québec 2 uk Sates ao en oe es feo 410 5, 897 1, 636 626 40 10,018 
RUIMIO UB cee ee ye eh ees eee ete 3 22 591 29 ly = 1,216 
Riviere Gu WOU semeanccehene deo 23 6 703 25 19 — 1,366 
RROUY Te SNe ene eat a eect aie ees 366 120 657 378 171 48 552 
StewAgathet-emae tune ake kako teas be 73 47 257 79 60 — 336 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue.................. 18 34 338 18 12 — 398 
Stevcbherese xcs silo near Moe aie te 41 15 395 33 29 — 708 
St. Georges de Beauce.................. 98 18 359 108 84 — 549 
Str vacint be tacen een. Gites eee als Mee 124 137 541 78 Sy — 914 
Gar CANNY ce heli BIR ern A RON ee ela iere salt kay 187 115 3,072 161 111 — 799 
StiJerome ns sie os ee ioe nee ; 141 25 713 118 104 3 1,062 
Stelosepie ciA lima uae hy aeteeenens a uci hu) eel 15 il 282 ll 1 5 596 
Bhawan Halle... ieuy ore ire fic os, 101 8 1,005 149 77 — 2,068 
Sherbrookes: Mikasa re terre ee 739 156 2,148 885 480 72 2,475 
Orel otc hes foe te eB toa lontee: 14 8 877 16 7 = 3,041 
‘Lhetford Mines we..ca seas cee iene sie 109 28 583 171 77 — 880 
EE TEOMRAIVEES ses sere Sees Ee Hees 415 100 1,878 460 161 98 3,779 
Walid One aun se a ae a ey ta 172 74 510 111 70 16 562 
Walley fielaea res. ee ty ee eee re ere 212 23 555 220 171 oa 992 
Wictoria ville ene sntaccin uri mae ee 96 27 480 97 36 31 815 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FIVE WEEKS 
DECEMBER 31, 1948 TO FEBRUARY 3, 1949—continued 








Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- i 
Reported! Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced 
during end of during to ——_——_——— endof 


period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 


(Ody DOs Pe mae ee Cc tor rain tan, rane 30,886 12,060 69,038 29,203 15, 644 3,246 70,551 
AYPTIOL acy cea hota Le ree es one 80 24 190 80 37 36 194 
L BY2H Gg ke iar Bybee AACR en aetok CORE ar Ree Oe 191 31 409 230 123 12 403 
Bellevillevann er oe eee eee 364 109 751 428 244 12 737 
BracebridgOrsnaces turer as er caer eee. 50 18 Dik 60 20 8 355 
UA TANI LONG ne cane ete oat Serre ere re ra 86 30 196 91 60 3 187 
IBTantiordmesstaneronee oe aoe eee 547 139 882 382 234- 34 848 
iBrockvallow eee ee eee ees 99 8 406 98 54 29 295 
@arletonePlaceuse sr senin vies eetas aero. 61 14 109 70 51 — 126 
Ghathameonsrrecccer eee eee 283 47 1,004 359 201 21 934 
CODOUR eae eee ae hea arate 129 38 308 145 94 1 271 
Collingwood ene oat ene 54 20 322 55 50 o— 549 
Cornwall acne ae nae eee 305 20 1,040 253 178 70 1,888 
Orb MUTE tee eae eh eee ee acne eae tine 94 5 301 104 71 9 368 
Morte hrancese: vam csi oe oe eh es eet ieee 129 45 213 1G bes 66 9 211 
JENGrm eM UID EWAN L ae ey oie Mo AHORA RORE 322 55 1,025 267 134 64 1,486 

Fri il A, Sa Se Reand: UAS, oh TE RN es Ae 275 155 375 205 178 — 203 
(GANANO GUC erm wae ele tiie le eee Sateen 35 6 105 38 14 18 164 
(Goderich stew ee ere or ere 98 57 135 78 65 6 226 
Giielisiitcecet es rare acd Gaeta 258 120 642 323 144 1 501 
Efamilt onsen s..cte ices rend orier sedan iene: 20K 845 5,348 2,765 1,005 439 4 932 
larwikesburyecce ceca tev se cera 12 14 286 5 4 — 700 
Inrersolle ee pcecute Asse errors 141 27 286 147 118 1 169 
HIKADUSKASIN Ge See ee ea th setea ets 89 6 126 85 68 2 85 
IES NOLE? WAS Gee GOO ie SOROS aes ra an Benard. 153 69 253 89 92 ~ 297 
ISIN PStONe eres erat ae eke Le 401 Os 1,103 481 293 38 1,189 
airkan dela Kens ano venice ate + ee 306 148 638 266 116 27 677 
Katehener-WaterloOn a. se uccee acer iets 492 232 874 504 299 16 705 

SISCAININ SON ee ase aoe eee ake © eee 52 16 401 93 37 2 609 
IMEC EEN a geno be OoOto Ed bce an amen enee 88 20 267 113 56 14 377 
TbIStoweleeeee saeco ter cE eee 38 29 129 42 34 3 154 
Mond On Sees e ee nee Oe OE oe 1,696 642 2,750 2,008 917 235 1,858 
Midian dieecte sta opt cerioh ens eiee cee 120 35 470 185 94 a 663 
INADANCO Me tia cee oe carer eio ent ae 13 3 145 25 14 _ 269 
INewe LOrOntOmerraiecua sales ee eee ore 411 96 1,054 361 280 11 925 
Niacarasbiallst pasecm oct sr acces aes 198 50 756 204 114 30 983 
INGECDE Ba Vaasa ss Cea nee ne ae lence 314 108 585 285 156 18 598 
Orillig Meee nes serie: craioke te ee Ne ee 158 14 572 174 126 16 690 
OSHA Ware etree Cree re ee rote cheers 209 109 1,657 230 137 36 3,788 
OCCA WA eee ae eed 1,667 511 3, 786 1,655 804 195 3,708 
Owens OUI erase tera stecsre aren a iaia cir 102 16 BV 124 60 11 924 
ATR Y A OOUNG ees yao a cee see cine 23 — 205 30 18 2 292 
RembrokOrsses seas ee Oe eys oes 250 86 564 239 155 2 472 
Bert ii eae et ik tae as sep Orie ae, 141 30 232 138 97 21 203 
RecenOOrour Ons aimee eerie eee: 191 63 948 234 128 7 1,153 
IBictonee ee fe er en ee eee 22 10 181 17 15 ~ 357 
ROTtYAT UNIT rate e coe a eens oenion 522 62 1,132 357 294 16 1,555 
Bort: Colbormes. cess een ane een ee ees 85 29 308 98 67 1 473 
IROrtgHODe waeee Cane oerce ee ee ee eis Included with Cobourg 
Prescott acerca rnin weeinar ae nearer — 9 34 6 — — 293 
IRENILOW sere CEE eG eee eee eee ene 111 15 226 111 84 2 170 
StaCatharinesss ct cee ae ee 520 128 1,703 44] 275 56 2,215 
Storbhonlass. cess eared. a wea ocr: Bae 141 » 34 366 182 89 5 329 
Arnica wee eer te eee d eet eee Aare c tote ere 267 73 670 369 227 — 738 
Sault«stes Marie eon ese ee men er 308 51 693 329 271 ~o 612 
IMM COOM Cee eee renee ters wa ean 55 aH 412 50 26 1 463 
SiouxzLoolkoute wee to eee dik cents ee 28 6 33 15 13 1 36 
Simchat Hallas, noes cross we ec e ee Sloe dae lz 22 242 113 50 1 228 
SULA LIOLG ten mae a arene oe ices aes 293 85 482 318 157 69 414 
Sturgeonuiiall simmons caticn wecie ceuer wees 44 10 167 28 26 _ 300 
SUClULy Arce ore career EER oes 963 367 1,335 845 432 134 1,003 
SIMMS aan ee Mees see ee oe 510 93 1,025 496 403 iby 936 
ALOTONTOM eRe Eee mnie eer ners 11,852 6, 181 17,905 9, 227 4,675 1,247 14,662 
Prenton ane eee rela ee ih ie Seals 181 43 347 216 no 441 
WV ertonaene tect otters se teied nines estes eee 43 oo 152 44 26 — 229 
WVallaceburgeecc nace sce teacher cites 228 154 366 97 67 2 446 
WMhellandy eres te cere ete os war ree 451 60 936 530 347 9 1,001 
Westone some cenit tare eee sera ls 277 96 506 265 154 — 373 
Windsor swore ei ate eee eit ete ciak 846 139 6,821 1,041 467 224 6, 668 
NWWOOUStOC une, ren aterae nie et ores a aes ers 135 138 298 148 87 2 243 

Manltabacs. sai ae 5,220 1,281 12,270 5,897 2,347 1,478 13,786 
Bran GON caer ne sete ces eine 345 150 942 472 262 -- 994 
Wauphin peer cee cee tee oe oat 39 10 268 43 25 2 413 
line Hlone seers Peete tose occ 63 36 143 75 30 11 90 
Bortaroudlaverairic sae nener ce ena re 108 34 424 109 34 37 568 
MUR GaP as hare hee cee inna iays howe ey ebeones 29 15 58 Bes 16 — 68 
Wirinipeg a atte cis airs ee ee ee 4,636 1,036 10,435 DeLio 1,980 1,428 11,653 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FIVE WEEKS 
DECEMBER 31, 1948 TO FEBRUARY 3, 1949—concluded 




















Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- 

Reported} Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced 
during end of during to ———____—_—_—_————} end of 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 

Saskatchewaltsn) oiaes ccuescsttetaasin oes 1,884 619 4,061 Pry! 851 415 9,901 
USCC VA ee aR aed tenet Sareea 55 22 200 30 — 223 
IMG OSGA BV cscs catesneuacalaeisie tei aeines atalietay a 217 86 937 215 83 49 1,184 
North Batuletorderdaussee  eera ince 87 25 376 93 58 8 661 
PZPIN GOLA DOEUL i eveiaurasne Shonen wareitiape enters 129 40 614 170 89 10 988 
PVCS ITE SUN uae ra Naess eeclintslaholakegeiuih siciats the 744 208 2,129 969 332 183 2,443 
SASIAEOOMM se «ete oer stale slahieotnce erase eee 490 135 1,755 578 yA 148 2,653 
Swadit Cuprentoiy see pays ae oer: ie colar 42 49 334 47 20 2 692 
WG Urn Peete ee ale etens Sven are omnia ters ans 40 6 176 46 32. _ 216 
A Ovicton Wet ieitc state cto sta one Sette wale 80 48 540 85 31 15 841 

ALD Or Gare Feo ines o saoteate area ne tree ote tat ee 5,075 1,264 11,538 5,673 3,268 603 10,706 
IBIAIBINOLS: peered Nadere ete elas atehstor sca edo als 140 27 151 — 

Galicary ec ewes capone oie s eeuicuanl creizistet L725 418 3,865 2,077 1,063 281 3, 830 
Drunchellen2o. evcnnelaiscastece nian aye 79 11 179 68 77 — 173 
SGM OnGONe! vies ates ie ra eee rae «oceans 2,330 461 5,392 2,852 1,500 313 4,351 
ABOM Ga tal siesta arate ai cen ere Oe earoReanee aoe eee 370 135 183 165 242 — 55 
eG H LLG esas Mocsseetiitvaieetaatiae 250 74 920 228 161 9 1219 
MUSCICING MLAG area eee iat aetna sioceen: 67 98 603 95 55 —_ 712 
Red uD eer gues Aaauacavins Wee, teanersered nie 114 37 245 88 76 — 274 

British Columbia....................... 6,118 1,125 31,224 7,054 3,308 1,279 51,805 
Ohihiwaekenine sar check oooh at 134 14 749 137 109 4 1,485 
GOULrLENAY rads fee ee Hae ao eee eee 5 3 391 3 3 — 1,460 
Cranbrook cote aa ae eiae ae s 57 9 354 98 46 _ 539 
Dawson Greeks ela re asa wesiaiiee 109 if 148 110 120 _ 63 
A UNCAN chan remus ee cietierettia cb Seiiauarne ls, ele 69 16 694 67 46 4 1,392 
AG AMIOONSas sone ys epsae le walsieclos ie eee ee 92 12 458 63 53 — 594 
IK CLOWN A Ce eee een rion 30 12 566 62 14 3 1,259 
INSNAIMIOs ara sak Woes ales he eee cle eis s 51 10 931 52 23 21 2,032 
INfelsOnigras cats tien Mi sccctaha suche ie ataateretuainrs iets 102 28 589 98 55 15 863 
News estiminsterse fie. sence ect 343 101 3,655 461 225 37 7,151 
INGrthiVianCOUversy aici ivan k aie cece 469 ah I 1,317 496 29 418 1,645 
IPOMGICCOME anism aiaeee tao tove mein cieleteket siendetoes 46 10 620 50 25 4 BlZo, 
POrerAl bern ey dai nt kom rita. 64 14 686 68 47 _ 900 
Prince George: gi eum Mattel. Se erceiecoeie 544 75 787 587 432 32 457 
Prince Rupert 137 5 276 137 127 1 573 
PTINCELOD ase hey me Ne etal aie eae 20 2 104 15 15 — 199 
A tyre2 ll Mahe Aeon ei 4 aN ct Ls RI AREA eS a 82 14 379 143 45 18 405 
WANCOUV CLE H es ment tis Satoh sre ees ae techs 3,023 533 15,414 8,594 1,556 583 25,144 
IV ONTO hare cl tard ois esrevne sal us nea ee screen 28 15 56 20 20 1,161 
WRG) Rares, cota ROUTH Als Bale aan aire oe 675 228 2,483 762 346 132 3,197 
Whitehorsese csc stolee oes sass aiechs 33 6 112 31 19 7 211 

Panada wns eet We Raton eaueerde vias 66,960 23,645 | 200,310 67,511 34,980 8,535 256,813 
Males....... UM Ec ah copheaars idl etbeckatavonsle ote 37,071 10,500 | 146,742 Simala 21,097 4,098 204, 905 
Hemales ise uy elet a1.) lero anae ers tis ewe ae 29, 889 13,145 53,568 30, 299 13, 883 4,437 51,908 

TABLE D-6.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 1939-1949 
Applications Placements 
Year | 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
OSD cet avalide ACE attr Sete gs ie iecb rs 4: Ute ea tener ekats 579, 645 208,327 787,972 270,020 114, 862 384, 882 

GAO S SAGs aise Pe Aas cpt Utena ras 38 653,445 235,150 888,595 336, 507 138,599 475, 106 

HEY. 9 OS pee Re PI aot RP he Ae 568, 695 262,767 831, 462 331,997 175, 766 507, 763 

LOAD RH. N 0. Aetove cia sates ae otatee ean ioe atepcveteteee vets 1,044,610 499,519 1,544, 129 597,161 298,460 895,621 

OA eters AHI Bia cc ccale tushaheeel ecaiore ieTovaa ote: weer 1,681,411 1,008, 211 2,689, 622 1, 239, 900 704, 126 1,944,026 
OS AUE oe are Ne casts Ae eters Caterer sre eet reece. < 1,583,010 902,273 | 2,485,283 1,101, 854 638, 063 1,739,917 
OA Gen te See te id tats ee abe als einoreteiete is ccsain ate 1, 855,036 661,948 2,516,984 1,095, 641 397,940 1,493,581 
NOS Ga seeeneat. os 5 ciabaeieton ates oototeotas & 1,464, 533 494, 164 1,958, 697 624, 052 235,360 859,412 
eae BRP art OCC riot IEE UD Steere 1,189, 646 439,577 1,629 223 549,376 220,473 769, 849 
1948 Sor se eae eae Pe Hh.d Meramec ieee 1,197,295 459,332 | 1,656,627 497,916 214, 424 712,340 
1949(5 weeks 9) scat fe catedse ee eee as eas 146, 742 53, 568 200,310 25,195 18,320 | — 43,515 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—REGISTRATIONS OF EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES BY REGIONS FROM APRIL 1, 
1947 TO JANUARY 31, 1948 AND APRIL 1, 1948 TO JANUARY 31, 1949 


1947-48 1948-49 
Insured Insured 
Employers P Employers 
s ersons Persons 
Registered Registered Registered Registered 
14, 338 246, 441 15, 834 266, 869 
49,212 912,388 55, 486 1,010,769 
69, 645 jE Sy(GB BR 75, 891 1,403,429 
34, 634 493, 862 39, 804 544,431 
20, 733 336, 783 24,148 378,499 
188,562 | 3,306,807 211, 163 3,603,997 


TABLE E-2.—_CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, FEBRUARY, 1942 TO JANUARY, 1949 


1948 (1) 


1949 (1) 


53.325 | 37,111 | 47,372 
57,612 | 52,479 | 79,849 


a ay 


ee ee ey 


peewee reese 


ee i ee ay 


see et oc one 


a es 


a a ary 


a ey 


Regions 
NEAT TICS USA ay ered tore spe eve Le cle ic ete hehe dtiAt arctic Oise tees ae 
[IU BYES Cry rspy ace NRG Rech aie Sy er + IE re eI 2 eh te Caen Ab Oe 
UES VaR ty Ws, Clay ee en hae, URE A a a) mre RO Renee UA mig, OR Radney 
TART ION oR ected Te ee nin nck OTE EIS HAE ln o EE 
PPS CITE Corer petites at Ret AMS ar ere aaa CINE ECE, HES SSA i nae 
iotaltioriC anada. neawen ons oe omen ran te eee 
— 1942 1943 1944 
ANU RT A tenet tetre crete ta rae cl wate sea ain 4,637 11,751 
GONUALY cares a ence ee tte 663 4,822 12, 284 
ENLATG Hirer eye eet sete a 4,124 5,046 10, 667 
PAELLA ease tees coe ree 2,925 3,953 6,463 
EI Rane pees Rt, RE au eae a 2,799 2,027 4,654 
ANAT Sct Set ge ak telco a, SAN pean Tie 4,629 Lie 3, 226 
IVT AAR hs tos PR OS ue a eae hae 2,668 1,087 3,106 
PANES US tee pie orion. ciate mae cee 1,855 1,370 3,241 
PED COMLOCT ey Maen te kts 1,118 1,013 8,715 
WOCtODeD Sr oe tia oe 1,058 1,475 6, 222 
INOVeDI Deir ete hirer oma eras 1,748 2,896 11,798 
WDecemi bers scan cues cer ae BE oy| 6,562 13,770 
ObAl oc wd caiee sce ae 26,924 36, 660 90, 897 


296,391 | 488,667 | 464,450 


(4) Revised claims included. See Table E-3 for analysis of claims filed in Local Offices. 


749, 994 


TABLE E-3.—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, JANUARY, 1949 


140,305 








Claims filed at Local Offices 


Initial 


Renewal 


Entitled Not 


to 


Disposal of Claims (including claims 
pending from previous months) 


Referred 


——— | | | | | | SS 


Province 
Total 
Prince Edward Island......... 984 
INGVaLSCOblnwres cc ieee e ters 9,017 
New: Brunswick ii. a..stec. sock 5, 882 
NEMEC Scot ce As x 6 Was testator: 39,486 
ONLATIOG reer Er teense cies 40,691 
MATT Oba too8 yore cee e cele k plays) 
Saskatchowatleaeriie aoe. 4,580 
ATOLL Ate hares ee ete 6,095 
British: Columbia.;... 6.2....«. 26,127 


4,373 
18,390 


soe ee eeee 


Total Canada, January, 1949.| 140,305 
Total Canada, December 1948) 114,506 
Total Canada, January, 1948.| 109,311 


96,210 
72,701 
77,573 


30,439 
33, 238 
22,731 


953 
1,173 


Revised to entitled 
Benefit |to Benefit} Appeal 
136 802 207 
968 6,968 1, 806 
541 4,635 1,060 
3,921 34, 743 6,579 
4,151 Sinocd 6,949 
71 5,940 1,452 
387 3,848 821 
559 4,711 977 
2,122 22,570 4,108 
13,656 | 115,744 | (4) 23,959 
8,567 80,266 | (2) 19,192 
9,007 74,407 | (3) 21,762 


50, 269 





(1) In addition, there were 1,139 special requests not granted. 
(2) In addition, there were 605 special requests not granted. 


(3) In addition, there were 508 special requests not granted. 
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TABLE E-4.—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO BENEFIT 























Cumu- 
lative 
Month of | Month of | Total for 

Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement January January Current 

1948 1949 Fiscal 

Year 
Insufficient contributions and not in insurable employment..................... 10, 768 13,751 55, 17a 
Noticanpable omandinopavallabletor workee ema ee ec eeee tetas eee 757 603 6,387 
GSO KOS CIES ore JEN oouuaKehcjime ke oho A acca Ade dooce ocesodosn eu dodbur 8 ae 1,742 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work....................... 1,569 735 15,525 
Dischargvedtor mMISCONnGduUet seu siaa ce eae ee eae os okese Teatro taret spe eee eras 733 857 5,640 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause...............2.cecst creer ences 4,368 4,604 32, 848 
Ophemreasonen (Rye aise Ae Nee at HEU aWE Yaar) els sober Wat av ROR eae Oa Ree a er 3,559 3,376 25,354 
ABH 2 WehcRMALN Seal AR fob) on aR UN PRR ArT aa La et RT led Eh PA ca Nellans 21,762 23,959 142,671 





(1) These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; claimants not unemployed; failure to carry out written 
directions; claimants being in class ‘‘O”’ contributions; claimants being inmates of prisons, etc. 


TABLE E-5.—_NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, AMOUNT OF BENEFIT PAID, 
JANUARY, 1949 














Number 
Seles Com- Number Amount 
Province Benet mencing of Days | of Benefit 
Dara Benefit Beneht , Paid 

Monch During Paid (in Dollars) 

Month 
Prince qechwar cabs LAmG ee teatyeys tatctabie tates ciate eee aero eas tices ae ore 1, 432 777 23,539 49,053 
INT ON ISS CO LLEI Ee fs oe BI Se cece neha corcne, ou ahcueemrones cain carte ater len eae os 9,373 4,889 171,971 377,420 
INS EDEUNS WiC Kripa cte is = oes tevercre ree ciel cholo sitemeter onan leet damareie ee tea 6,119 3,639 121,381 270,561 
QUCI EC ER RRL ne citetinnn aye Sraienane Sete a stuatarahe Save ioeere ec are 2 eee 48,065 28,051 975,989 Wlgte20e 
CACATIO Me ees eae EE ELE BE BAST e CL ene Sree eee 43,240 25,046 737, 656 1,607,194 
MATTEO DAE He oe tess Geer a vac See at Ake, Sean aay ateS oat Rea i Semin Ve 9,298 5,051 160,174 343,317 
SERS H Gl AVS AGicaT OI. r uD OUR Ue iO a ARI TOL MOE MR Gn NENA J Gree WN ARE BRC HH RIN Aa nei 6, 430 3,369 116,940 257,974 
UND T GY =) eh PRG Pee INO io gy OO ke Une EG LIU ge eon ie gg at ae ne a a el 7,493 3,504 106, 710 239,772 
PS rieis ta Olin bola eememme raster tlh oes oucnsh cotta dale Reven as Nase eine Pee eae 32,193 18,387 642,058 1,454,677 
Total; Canadas anuaryiwl OSs strc rece etcre see ae ore 163, 643 92,713 3,056, 418 6, l2teeok 
DPotal’ Canadas. December 19484554 eee . 99,802 55,940 1,687, 804 3,592,155 
‘(otal G@anada, Januaryt 945.00 ae eas arenes eran 106,367 57,765 1,999, 849 3,924, 641 





TABLE E-6.—PERSONS SIGNING THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY NUMBER 
OF DAYS CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, SEX AND PROVINCE, AS OF 
JANUARY 31, 1949 























6 days 73 days 
: 7-12 13-24 25-48 49-72 
Province and Sex Toran ced ’ dae dave days APES rae 

Prince Bdward,island).2045 gscecceenia: 1,643 276 220 414 457 160 116 
UL Sig Seay eA AE dat ty Serato 5, A 1,441 238 196 374 414 129 90 
Hemaled Air ad eat ca Percere Btwn 202 38 24 40 43 31 26 
INCOM Men CLO Like Pn MRL Me Supe UTIL 2 ANSI 13,211 3,524 1,699 2,520 2,526 1,201 1,741 
MG Ioo ee: fee chao PT a 11,624 3,146 1,499 2, 243 2,326 1,056 1,354 
Remale Wiad ce Seite nhia emery eee 1,587 378 200 277 200 145 387 
ING Melee alelead Gab aot 5 Dee eae seen cana 8,670 1,918 1,007 1,640 2,141 1,010 954 
IN ales R068 nt cto he 1h aren iie oote MELOd e 7,468 1,636 846 1,396 1,942 895 753 
Memale. As te cette ee ie ok eee nea 1,202 282 161 244 199 115 201 
Usb ec hae Gerais 5 ee omy Mae ued ale, ebetearabe ls 59, 608 13, 940 T3625 10,331 14,388 6, 432 6, 892 
VE eres aly, Roan eto Ver pad bee 50, 448 12,059 6, 622 9,004 12,979 5, 432 4,352 

I Wes avr) Cay he Reinga: ON ae Ek ates Ose ARR DD 9,160 1,881 1,003 loon 1,409 1,000 2,540 
Ontario see ein EN needa tem Wedd cr Whi ites 50, 743 13,780 8,172 9,416 10, 147 4,119 5,109 
VENER Aiea RR RS UU ee ae pe Ee 41,051 11,449 6,949 7,870 8,613 3,012 3,158 
ESTE Ors, oes by ee ree Cart et Ry 9,692 Hee Brl e223 1,546 1,534 1,107 1,951 
IMAI CODA eee Nal ner ret toe ATi creer: 10,716 2,510 1,179 2,288 2,679 1,083 977 
TS ESV ae EUE ORE Ue a | co aetna 8,029 1,774 852 1,579 2,300 874 650 
emialeriies hac iNet ea neni 2,687 736 327 709 379 209 327 

Sas kacemne wa tiems.s ten pete ines orate eee 7,783 1,561 743 1,670 2,245 952 612 
IM alles eed oar ec terpenes 6,325 ez 563 1,284 1,988 809 410 
eI AIG Amt oe ean ho tent tea 1,458 290 180 386 257 143 202 

AN DOEGH: a een wake hata cP nee aortas ocr 9,221 2,667 1,001 2,526 1,806 678 543 
YEE ett 4 Gh els SEO A DepR DW aie 7,829 2,201 778 2,261 1,634 575 380 
Sales Pek cane me ae ena eRe 1,392 466 223 265 172 103 163 
BritishiColum bide ee ae ere ee 41, 822 6, 868 4,655 8, 569 11,288 5,795 4,647 
I BS oa Rd Oe Oe AP a, aN Re a 35,176 5, 843 3,812 7,191 9,795 4,799 3, 130 
Hema ler ery rca ite ahr eter 6, 646 1,025 843 1,378 1,493 996 911 
OTA yeaa tenet eee acim cre epee 203, 417 47,044 26,301 39,374 47,677 21,430 21,591 
IMRT Bs Serta td ee I Nc cre en ke eee 169,391 39,617 PAW 33, 202 41,991 17,581 14, 883 
FRYE NT AT WO ek oak ee oe aE a ck eae 34, 026 7,427 4,184 6, 172 5,686 3,849 6,708 
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s8T}LMIeG sexoqdurgy pus 
sjueurAeg ONnusAdzy jo 978s uo souly QUOUIUIOAOL) azeA0[duiny AM, 1979] sdureyg 
yous, TS3O.L Jog pus T330.L 
ee ee (Spunjar SSo] SSOIN)) SNOLLOGTYLNOD paper ono 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


Prices as at the beginning of each Month 
(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


———— eee eee SSS aS—SSSa>aaw&aw_wm 


Percent- 

age 

Increase 

— since 
August 1, 

1939 





AQAA E ean nile seareel isweea ster er 
SOU Wet wee eet celia celetelet a 
[OMG haetaaie ses ell ilerershenere se 
PORT i athe eats Tal eaioer meals 
TOUR ASE Saatiscrs osu |nieislercteitae’s 
TICES ean Mees a nk oe Bl Peewee cd 
POD Mee rete esa reenact iecetas tn ohare 
OD ee re aA clare iar athe eae fare yolers 
OD RNA Chey Auten tlei nieve evaustale a: 
POSE es & we eer Rn Rate Glacesciceta ne 
TOY UO AE Behl IP cid city mice et 
TODD dace wig Winatne mom [raises Staletere ake 
TLOQG ieee Gs eee Seren Sire sears cue 
LOOT BN Rea ers oa iclerpaceratstie 
PODS seat bile hetetey tea] glenn re carers 
1 OI0 RU a Male Mencia Jistaiecesear eben 
TOSO MA RES RV ete e nt tews [Kole ace ns as 
POST ais say a tavle'| otetele, thier ef 
TIPE PAL hal ett Bi sowed Ia. colic oii 
LOSS BOL! Seat, ae teiseve| toler e tes i 
LOSS Us ee retreated eigen stareratn 
LOS ie Meret ees Balt ete tno arei aetna 
ORG er tecravere tered sstteitie aveneters 
ICE ie a eos Seal (Heats Garo 
JOS So Ae aaa cig sed steeteeorie- 
1 OSO Nee eet attire Ute svemtee serie 
TORO TE ean enrey steiner 48 
TK OY. SUS tee a ate abe Aa 10-8 
TRUE PARRA le Ache ae 16-1 
{OAS Tee oe 17°68 
1 oy, BEER RUA oe CE 18-0 
LOAD ihc cet terse tte 18°6 
GAG see kerste alsin clerecs 22-6 
DQ ei ccotet hevacsactts fetes: B44 
1946 
Vanuaryvicces <a oe ae 18:+9 
ebruary fuse sds > 18-9 
Mareh. ssiejecieyscae sss 19-1 
INN el Goeeneodar cAor 19-8 
MAL YUE cutee dertslaersnas 21:0 
JRO Wc ee re davehse 22-6 
Lice eae ais yeraredete sxe 24-1 
INSUSta. eed eee: 24°6 
September.......... 24-6 
Octobersinsauicscs > 95-8 
November: o..4-<- = 26-1 
December! 6.4.4 8. - 26-1 
26-0 
26-8 
27-9 
29-6 
82-0 
83-8 
84-8 
85°56 
88°38 
October. .ue nese 41-1 
UANOVEMIDED: seen shs eis « 42-5 
Mecembere.\.).10% s/s 448 
1948 
AR RIRUEN AVRSs Ga uicoolo 4Y+1 
February.......---- 48°9 
Marchi anseuc see 49°6 
Aprils veeyse cyovecsts, sero 50-4 
May imeem ieee 62-1 
JUNC Ee asks htsie meres 63:1 
ii bigas Geta ot saa 65-7 
PAM USU in serie nis eck oe 66°38 
September.......... 67-6 
OMctoberssecs cone tae: 68-3 
November..0.->-2 > - 68-8 
December:. ae. ese ss 57-6 
1949 
FANUAT Viccken pleut 68-8 
Hebruaryi. ose 68-2 





*For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the base 1926=100 was converted to the base 1935-1939 = 100. 





Total 
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On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 


Rent 


87-3 


112-1 


oa 
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t . . . 
OROBDODOWHNNTOMOHIWODAN PADMORE NN 
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tCommodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 
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Clothing 


— 
bh 
ror) 
DHE NWDOPWATDRNS 


bie} 
oo 
ODER OO HNO BR WOH WAW HOOD H+ WG 00 MIO 


Home 
Furnish- | Miscel- 
ings and | laneous 
ervices 
69-6 
70-0 
74-1 
80-7 
90-3 
100-0 
109-3 
111-4 
111-4 
110-7 
108-6 
106-5 
106-1 
105-1 
104-8 
105-0 
105-4 
103-3 
100-4 
98-2 
97-8 
95-4 98-7 
97-2 99-1 
101-5 100-1 
102-4 101-2 
101-4 101-4 
107-2 102-3 
113-8 105-1 
117-9 107-1 
118-0 108-0 
118-4 108-9 
119-0 109-4 
124-5 112-6 
141-6 117-0 
119-5 110-9 
120-1 110-9 
120-4 110-9 
120-7 111-0 
122-1 111-5 
122-4 112-1 
125-1 113-7 
127-0 113-8 
128-4 113-9 
128-8 113-9 
129-2 114-1 
129-4 114-1 
129-8 114-7 
130-9 115-5 
133-6 116-0 
137-2 116-3 
138-6 116-8 
139-8 117-1 
142-5 117-2 
143-7 117-2 
147-4 117-5 
149-9 117-6 
151-4 118-2 
154-9 119-8 
158-4 122-6 
159-9 122-8 
161-2 122-8 
161-9 122-9 
161-9 122-9 
162-0 122-7 
162-8 123-1 
161-4 123-4 
164-2 124-4 
165-1 124-4 
166-0 124-6 
166-2 124-6 
167-0 126-6 
167-8 128-1 


Retail 
Prices 
Index 
(Com- 
modities 
only) t 


Dee eee Coane ee ee ee ee eee eee CE aad rrr errors (ar aa es ea aang ere > SS | (Raa aT Tae 
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TABLE F-2.—INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT CITIES OF CANADA 
AT THE BEGINNING OF FEBRUARY, 1949 


(Base: Aug. 1939—100) 


eee 
—————— ———————————————————————————————————oeeo=~oeeeeee=onnqlmS$099WETM00D OO eeeeeee”™:nw 


Food 


Rent 


Fuel 


Miscel- 
laneous 


Total 

_—— Feb- Jan- Feb- 
ruary 1,| uary 3, | ruary 1, 

1948 1949 1949 

Lai fae oer, 144-3 152-3 152-1 
Saint VOlMes ovens 147-7 156-2 156-2 
MontTreale Sen. feces 152-8 162-3 162-4 
ELOTONtOM one) Tee 147-8 155-0 154-7 
WiIMIDES: |. .Wse.ne cee 144-4 153-4 153-8 
Saskatoon.......... 151-9 162-0 162-0 
Hidmonton--,a.0e. 145-1 154-5 154-4 
Vancouver...,-.-..+- 148-7 160-8 160-8 


Home 
Clothing pen 
Services 
189-5 155-1 
189-5 155-9 
174-6 171-6 
182-3 164-7 
172-7 171-6 
186-4 172-7 
185-9 163-7 
193-3 162-5 





N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city but should not be used to compare 


actual levels of living costs as between cities. 


TABLE F-3.—INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 


(Base: August, 1939=100) 


Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for 


Latest Month 








Commodities* Per 

Beetmsirloim steak= 5 3. se osc ie eo es ee ee lb. 
Boot round steak.) tae ancien ne ere Be canteen lb. 
Beet eri py TrOast sca. ok cee cre eee. ee ee lb. 
Beck shoulder cae. sei eee eae nea lb. 
Beef, stewing, boneless................000ce00. lb. 
Veal, front roll, boneless: 5... 2.0.0 6.8 fons cece: lb. 
analy erroastreuns pcmieae oe sev eet oh eauipicra tn lb. 
Pork, fresh loins, centre-cut.................-. Ib. 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock-off................. lb. 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind-on............. lb. 
TSAR ADULTS eRe ere ee ee site ices orereeie as lb. 
Shortening, vegetables. 5.665)... ec kdsleleccwes lb. 
TOROS META Ot argon ce dete seen Slat ee doz 

UUIGS & Geer cao tser tn Oh Artem aes TNene ROE bent Se qt. 
Bitter, creamery, printsi-. 2522 5..sceloce scenes lb. 
Wheese; plain, mild ee ibe 2225. ee tke oe ecae. pkg. 
Bread, plain white, wrapped......... eee ae lb. 
louredirst CradOee xnav Mote die mice pemhie lb. 
Holledsoates packages. toot sas bak. betes eee Ib. 
KOOL RNAS, BOF. 5 cuts vainces Gr sate 8 We gene os 24s ‘| pkg. 
‘Vomatoes, canned, 248 .< 2 cc.0e skies cere sss tin 
Beas scanned A285 5s occas hale cele ate a sists Salta tin 
COLI CARNOG TS Boo 55 aoa Be ok clleendsn 6 fs os a tin 
BGANS eCity eter sae occ ea oettootaie nets wel cle 
OIG Aerts Fe Meds licls BERS at Ra eR Ee wee lb. 
OTROS a Cones Ramee rae ey te So aris bite 10 lbs. 
Brunce bulk acter ec tomy as, Si siavons cl encva ace lb. 
Raisins; seedless? bulle. 1 345.822 em ae soe s cance Ib 

ANOS tere ctaetc cite elt icle sao a aha cise eae sine neieiets doz 
GOIN GOS areas. eee ee eat atts ek ES ear aires doz 
JAMS BUTAWDOLEY 1 LOVOZea es oi ot ene ce ee ae jar 
PCOS, 20 OU o o2 o.28 Latetin sch socicis (tan sete sinbiege tin 
Marmalade, orange, 16 02... 25. 0......0000000+8 jar 
WOLBBYVTUD, cusses cece oa aisesieins tin 
Sugars pranulated@s sn 2 os wate on ee ceils lb. 
BURAEKVELIOW sete nine eh staan eas aah lb. 

OM CB rayne totes eaters tieiein uate oy ealale Se beiaie Tee veus lb. 
ea splack wales ee ee ee eee sertaabioeaet pkg. 


— 
bo 
= OS See SAG wees. 
o> WwWwowauw Wooawor HR COICO r+ © WADI > “Ico 
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or 
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Des. 


1945 


OW CWISHH HAwHOGWRA WUAWUISCSO MWWKRORHO TASMAwwO CWWWOe 


Dec. 
1948 


bo 
He 
co 
ee 


bo 
rol 
Cw 

ROD SCHODNM®A WWONDS CUIPHWH 


Jan. 
1949 


beaks 
or 
ne 

COLD WOOD WON RNIONOG® OAR MO WRN wWow-INDd 


Feb 


1949 


AP BOPEDO HPAWUEa ANOSCOR OAARRR ADBWONR AAwWooRn 


Price 
Feb. 


1949 


—_——_———— 


WONWAwWY SOOHON NAWONR Be bpwoadw AyNSeSHs 


i COCO MIO O 





*Descriptions and units of sale apply to February, 1949 prices. 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 











Beef Pork 
re oO 
an g 
S oe 5 z we) x 
= wey es ° 
Locality ee & 2 = @ gan Fe) 
- - aS g 3 S to) AS o & hy 
“4 “4 ae a 5 B go (og. eS 
2 g 41 3 o = Bo | om | Se 
foe ae ces Gor Es | is | ies Se, Aes shee 
A=hee = a) om aot — Lobe: - ° co ss 
708 | 58 | sa |] 38 | ES Solve e@ tie 1 yao hes 
"H em" Ta Sa Qe a @ me L~ na oH 
i mM fac [om fQ mM H Fy Fy —Q 
ae cer ee SS ee een ee ee ee LRGUGEENS CLEARS URRPELIN ESTE SERED, ae aes 
cts cts cts cts cts ts. cts cts cts. cts. 
P.E.1.— 
1="="Charlottetowlacd:eccmaces faeces G72 (62:64 60eb | 440) 1) Ae 7. | crertesir| ererareiccere 57-9 | 56-0 70-5 
Nova Scotia— 
TT Alaxs pnkicesiic cd ee vsleisaateroaes 68-5 | 63-1 |c 58-9 | 43-7] 43-6] 39-3] 66-9] 60-7 | 47-4 69-0 
gee News GlaszOw:cne seme miciscimceicielelsr 74-4] 68-8} 70-0] 49-1] 46-3 ]....... 68-0 | 61-8 | 50-9 74-5 
ASS Ane yan cne cas ann eash sarees 82-0 | 72-5] 61-0] 58-8} 48-0]....... 67-2 | 64-7]. 53-0 74-0 
[ed Mash dota eee seo ores eer b. 6.0 GOS sacle Creve Ols4y tL 6sesl 4208 | t40cO Ie ewteme| i were 60-3 | 47-7 72-8 
New Brunswick— 
G6=Bredericton weoe-henless acs cecseate 68-7 | 61-1 | 58-5 | 42-8] 40-6] 48-4] 62-0] 57-4] 43-2 71°4 
== MONCEOM sae sales siete cin clanicls sve slats 70-1 | 66-6} 65-8| 46-1] 42-5]....... 65-3 | 62-0 | 47-0 74-4 
CeO aint IODR eine seein orate reas 75-6 | 68:8 |c 62:0] 46-6] 43-3] 46-5] 68-1] 61-5 | 46-2 70-4 
Quebec— 
O==@hicoubimmis cscs se eeeeeline nse Faspey nh sack) Msorh ib etfs e508) hn o See oAllogadads B74 49-4 le es 
TC e3 2 aril Gaieieen cere ac miacect ek ic 66-3 | 63-4 | 59-8| 46-0] 43-1] 52-7] 69-7] 57-9] 45:8 64-0 
11-—"Montreal s.iccnaec soos eiaeis sts reralcte 74-61 69-6 | 65-7 | 44-1] 40-4]....... 72:3 | 56-4] 47-2 70-7 
T2==Ouebechs are ase. st mice clctelsee stole Vs 71-8} 70-:0| 64:0] 48-6] 38-6] 61-8] 68-3] 54-4] 45-3 65-0 
19=— Steely ACINb Gee centsl tal terertelsererets 65-2 | 59-2| 57-0| 42-5] 33-2] 56-3] 58-5] 58-8] 46-7 72-0 
14 Sho Soha eh esc ha st hs ees tiara ha sll Greene's oo Paleo lls cate este eee mtpeeid see one halt > sieves une seit ste sas Beeb helenae 74-3 
i= Sherbrooke ws wene cemeteries 72-0 | 67-6 | 62-1] 45-0] 35-0] 58-2] 62-7] 60-3] 48-3 70-3 
16 =-SOreli¥es ec aen eros me coe eee me eee er 70:0 | 65-8] 7 6¢<D |) 40:0} S2e20 rea el icler a ciae 60:6 | 45-7 72°5 
7="Dhetrord Muinesue etme see selec] sieeseterate aso Ae alee AS Oo lake ea te [eters aol epee 64-4 |) 47-Oulee eee 
VS=—" Three Ri verse .c as cerwism oct cles ets 79-9 | 72-1 1 60-0} 43-5 1 389°2[....... 57-0 | 59-0} 46-2 69-9 
Ontario— 
19==Bellevallesesasase ceases aes ee cer BSeOul Osa anO0 SO! ee Olea eet on altyeeeister 73-0 | 61-7} 51-3 71-9 
20 Brantiordieec cui cte sere ee 69-6 | 67-1 | 64:8] 51-7] 46-1] 55-7] 70-0] 62-0] 45-2 70:3 
DI Brockvaillew eee ieee aesront 71-9 | 69-9} 69-3] 49-1] 49-0]....... 69-3 | 66-1] 52-1 75-9 
Oe -G@hathamnrene sata nseiatisesc 70°6 | 68:2 | Goel | 4957 | 47-0 ta... -. 71:0 | 65:0 | 49-6 71-5 
D3 @oOrnwalle aie ite aeincce es 68-0 | 67-4 |c 63-4 47-9 | 49-O}....... 71-0} 61-4] 46-8 70-2 
24 Hort Willian se ecien sees el 65:4] 62-4] 68-5] 48-4] 44-9 ]....... 66:7 | 64-2 | 55-0 75-6 
OB (Cy ellitirs« ate sie sicsicis erento vee ocr TNO | Payenay | eay(otan |b ioe Tore hogan eal lagboor 63:2 | 48-5 70-0 
O6=—Guelphiace lates tna see anr 70-6 | 68:6 | 67-0| 53-3] 50-2] 56-8| 71-7] 62-3 | 45-1 69-6 
OT TLATNGL CON sera ei esinereh saiereretes 71-0 | 69-0] 68-4] 50-9| 48-4] 58-7 75-1 62-4 | 44-2 68-8 
OS —TKn SONS. aesetete te icre cielste ret semrattioe 67-2 | 64:3 | 62-5 | 46-8 | 44-6 ]....... 67:0 | 61:5 | 45-4 69-5 
29—Kitchener....... eee cw aeee cea ..| 69:9 | 67-61 65:3] 49-9] 47-4] 55-0| 73-3] 64-8] 46-9 70-6 
30=London haces cere se obese ..| 69°5 | 68-5 | 64-1] 50-8] 46-4] 53-8] 74-3] 59-9] 44-3 69-9 
31—Niagara Falls............ssece008 69:0 | 67-4 | 64:7 1) 50°0'} 47-3]... 71-3 | 62:0] 47-4 69-3 
SI—NOLth BEY case saee clots eieeieleresicrels 68:7 | 67-0 | 66-4] 49:3 | 47-7]....... 67:3 | 63:6 | 46-7 73-8 
BO—OSNA WAL ascanececcnes cnet aoc a curs: (yhoo Whe CeyAart) dpe utitoes (pec Wet} CEs A oetollnooroos 59-1] 48-8 65-8 
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COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, FEBRUARY, 1949 











Locality E 
mE 
ee 
ue 
cts 

P.E.I.— 
1—Charlottetown................65. 28-5 
Nova Scotia— 
TL AliAxsnnsscsist races seveisisels ae einer 32-5 
8—New Glasgow..........ssecseeees 34-2 
Lederer a a 32-7 
BAD TUTOdekiet oor os oct nein eateiee 35:0 
New Brunswick— 
6—Hrederictomee cry... eerie dove cattielars “1 33-3 
——AONCLOR oe calera sia ss sips idiaea aa 8408 33°5 
SSOSING JOHN, oot ccievics de cease ceecn 32-3 
Quebec— 
O—CDICOULINT . i.e acs ese sccccs se ba 35°7 
BO EUW eo hos S09 avi na/s cise eb stim viate se 28-1 
WLeMONGLORN, cco oa oh as. oat aewna viewed 29-8 
12 —“QuebeChacecccccte ce cosiet Ron cen os a6 30-7 
$S—-St IA VAOINUDO... one secea snecevens 33-0 
£4 — SU IODNB. sas. decnecrekisses ae ees 30-7 
16—Sherbrooke... 65.6000 steceass cs 30-9 
NOK SOrel ee sede sine oe scsle b ators tate s'otelats 30:5 
17—Thetford Mines.................0. 33-3 
18—Three Rivers...........0eeeeeeees 30-4 
Ontario— 
19—-Bellevillesg in vce snailes cnane cae a 32-9 
ZO=Brantloras ye. otcuss cace hess eteny 30-3 
I Brock valley cit cae cicica ss eesarsisiers 31-5 
BoB AtD AW is asd sence soos udn essen 30:2 
SoC OPN WELL |.) wg se sicw eee cnes ieee 28-8 
SA Fort William, 25 ioc.ccce veces. sas 31-1 
DB Galtin ay colicin eee asic ds cls nines odess 30°5 
26—Guelpbis.cc:5 5.3 Seas. sipigare Wetter 29-9 
27—Hamilton......... eta whacerovauslstereaa ace 29-6 
25 —- SINE SON weiss cee clejeternseniiie tosses ce 31-7 
2O—KitCh Ger miei sy ncie's aver a'civi tees’ 31-0 
BO LONGON Fiericc ces dia akorek tee anes 31-6 
Sl-—Niagara Falls. c ose sas when's oe 0 30-9 
82—NOTEHIBaYies score canes cesses si a 32-8 
DAOSDAWAL ce circ ennenss sabes ee ek OLE 


Shortening, vegetable, 
per lb. package 


Eggs, grade ‘‘A”’ large, 
per dozen 


per quart 


Milk, 


Cheese, plain, mild, 
per 4 lb. package 


os 
bo 
_— 


oo 
oO 
. 
co 


w 
oO 
pe O?P =~ DO Oo NN CO Ff OO NA 


Bread, plain, white, 
wrapped, per lb. 


eve wees 


Rolled oats, package, 


oh ee eee 


8 oz. package 


Corn flakes, 


stereos 


et LL 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 








Locality 
od 
3s 
Bt 
aes 
kos} 
{Sh 
oD) 
cts 
54 OCCA Wa itane tino Re hele Side esas eere shee 70-1 
352 Ovens SOUDC sac seaisarcete nena 71-3 
S62 beter boroue hese ie ae iets 71-5 
B7——POrt ALelUrns ner cicciectss site sats e 64-3 
BR Ste Oat harines ni Gen ihamerci ss 68-2 
Beaty ayin Maveyaaracy.d edignees.c adeoeree ae 70-2 
AQ Sarina ke hae oie ce orecuatceae ere ee 68-4 
AT SanltiSte Manley. seca oue caer 70-0 
40 — StratlOrd «ses cap cise ones week 68-0 
A SSUES ois ctor s wisins Gitte eelelerts 70-5 
AA TAIN INNING heave kins leeid ete ae salen de « 70-8 
45——f OLONLOM I ee eee see acaleteraae 71-4 
AG——Wellan dene ue ce Weak eet cients Ste 67-7 
A7——-WIndSOM). codes sbae fave ereieeine pe ia 67-8 
AS=—WOOGSLOCK a. Sane cas pe ceetae ate 71-2 
Manitoba— 
40 -—Bran dons ste cick cielo ta eerie toe 67°3 
BO HSWinnl per K hocicdrot weiss nme pele 65-1 
Saskatchewan— 
Dl-—=Moose Jaws vckismion oe as ee ase whee 64-2 
S2=-E LINCO A lLbOTGa cine oe a clceiee een ee 63°6 
DPS TROPING fic5 aw yisloe etic ole eta rales 62-8 
4—— SASKATOON | tesco ested eens eee 64-5 
Alberta— 
OD —COle ae Versace cette antetde aie arene ee 64-9 
HO—-aOTUTMINEL Erte tral sien vation ers 67-0 
HI-—-HAMON FON! ca thasthe oe aaicelea ae ok 62-1 
HS-— Wet hbridwe rade tics a0!uigarcies wae! ers 67-0 
British Columbia— 
OO NANAITIION Mere: Se ciate cis Hts ele abe ahs 78-2 
60—New Westminster 69-7 
Ol-—Prince RoGpert, jasc. sssiese tesa cer 76:4 
ip toed By 2b) Ieee Se aR nll Rp cs A oe A 73°5 
Gos VANCOUVErs sae tui sc sth beens te che 73°3 
64 — ViICLOriatanece Aone somkgle ee ile ou 72-6 








Round steak, 
per lb. 





cts. 


66-0 
67-6 
68-9 
60-6 
67-8 
67-5 
66-1 
67-8 
67-5 
67-7 
68-7 
68-2 
65-1 
65-2 
67-4 


62-7 
59-8 


59-4 
59-2 
59-7 
61-1 


61-9 
65-0 
58-0 
62-3 


72°3 
66-0 
69-5 
69-5 
68-7 
68-3 


Beef 


Rib, roast, prime, 
rolled, per lb. 





eee ewes 


Blade roast, 
per lb. 





cts. 


49-6 
50-3 
51-0 
47-0 
51-8 
51-8 
50-6 
48-4 
48-0 
48-8 
49-2 
52-8 
47-4 
47-1 
50-0 


46-3 
46-5 


47-7 
45-0 
43-6 
48-1 


44-4 
48-0 
42-0 
48-0 


52-0 
48-1 
48-7 
49-3 
50-8 
51-6 


Stewing, boneless, 


per lb. 








Veal, front roll (boneless) 





see vees 


see eeee 


see ewes 


eee eeee 


eee wees 


se eecocee 


see eoee 


see ceee 


se eeeee 





Lamb, leg roast, 
per lb. 





eee eens 


se eee ee 


see e eee 


eeeeees 


seeeees 











Pork 
ee) 
Ee 
gs | os 
cy wlio 
ef | oe 
Fe fe 
cts. cts 
61:5 | 48-5 
61-6 | 48-1 
60-5} 45-1 
58-9 | 51-4 
61-0 | 48-7 
62-2} 49-3 
60-6 | 47-1 
65:0 | 52-9 
60-2 | 46-0 
61-3 | 47-7 
61-4 | 48-7 
62-2 | 44-2 
62-2 | 48-9 
62-1} 46-4 
61-0 | 45-4 
GLIA Rercerenre 
60-4 | 49-7 
59-8 | 45-0 
59-3 | 45-8 
60:9 | 46-4 
63-5 | 48-8 
59-4 | 49-8 
63-0 | 51-2 
58-1} 45-7 
59-5 | 51-0 
73°5 | 59-7 
63-6 | 52:5 
67-0 | 55:7 
69-5 | 58-5 
65-8 | 52-3 
66:2 | 52-3 


Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, 
rind-on, per lb. 
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Shortening, vegetable, 


per lb. package 


Eggs, grade ‘‘A’’ large, 
per dozen 


per quart 


Milk, 


Cheese, plain, mild, 


per 4 lb. package 


Bread, plain, white, 


wrapped, per lb. 


Flour, first grade, 
per lb. 


Rolled oats, package, 
per lb. 


Corn flakes, 
8 oz. package 


Locality & 
a 
aS 
zs 
4 
cts. 
BA-OGAWAs fi oEiht as > chal s ode Ged ads 29-0 
oS ywenound,. (oars. sae oe aed: 32-7 
36— Peterborough. ..6. 0 5 dene Gut andeees 30-1 
Sioa OFS ATEMUP. (2.42 haste dic nen dt 32-6 
38—St. Catharines..................0. 29-5 
BO ix ck DOERR. osc cakondcsa ge ce neaen 31-1 
40 SATIIAU eeieincaits aackh wae meme he 31-8 
41—Sault Ste. Marie. :.0..0.....506..0+ 34-2 
AI SEPAtLOLGe wea 'As hich anneal « 31-1 
ASKS DUE Vie cat attracts brs ee eon 33-4 
AAP PM INAS tases toads secede shea s ak 33-8 
45—Toronto..... SOE DO eu cae 29-1 
AG—-Weellandsants. cv ctreasatoits tae ek 31-8 
Aje—WANGSOT: ta ns erarti wena ere cert 31-0 
BBW OGOSHOCK oot 3 Ute occas dan ood 31-6 
Manitoba— 
49 — Brandon gece ont n ages es ae 31-8 
De VW tOR Oe fsx y. G2 base los sae ains 30-0 
Saskatchewan— 
Bi MOORE PEW eta kl tuney es oeee act 32-9 
52—Prince Albert... os. weds lye) ca eine 32-7 
Da RORINE. ahs Sy usc ces ht bled he Ae Ean 30-3 
DE SAAR SLDON Etc Arsh, Boks eve ee ds 31-8 
Alberta— 
ir AI OR EY tT 5.05 <citm aycae ve Boe eh we seh 32°7 
BG-—Dramheller, ss coe agains seh cate 35-7 
Diem EMIONLON: ooo. 5 axe eb ye enies aces 30°9 
58—Lethbridge....... phe set opis oem 33°8 
British Columbia— 
DOe- NANAIMO eines tects emia stg ttmote a 34-9 
60—New Westminster................ 33 +4 
61-—Prince Rupert? ois bnin cae oes 41-5 
ie Ee A ce engin BPRS A SURE oe PAB 38-2 
Go—-V BRCOUVOD 4.415 ss pitta ants ete ds 33°7 
GS Va CLOPIA ne aceite vacates oa ie 36°5 


i On 


ae 
co 
fase Xo ots Rt eet) 


bo 
Oo 
Ct OO SS EO ee a eG 


17- 


—s 
for) 
So 


17-0 


17-0 
17-0 
17-0 
17-0 


a) 
20-0 
17-0 
17-0 


20-0 
17-0 
25-0 
20-0 
17-0 
19-0 


BO NO eee 


(ee Pn > Me Sa 


co © © © 
CO Oe ES ow wwo wo 8 w w w 


Ye Dd Ee OD 


a per poe ante = Bae) 


Gara 


—_— 
SO Se SO tal GD 
tO OOF = Se SO. 68D Ge 


co co co oOo <>." OO 
o & or oC ou > 


— 
Cas 
SS SOO) O00 OO ted Ce 0 8 oe NO Ge 


_ 
i 
_ 


— 
rs 
06  Ga=. 


bd hee 
~ OV 
Go: Ox 


on 
1 8 » 


TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS 


—_—<——_—————————————————————————————————  —  ———eoeeeoooeaeylywq®q®$<(—nsaeOeaeaeoe*>=~S~OqqmS.SSSSSSSSeST ass 








Von ves 
: : a 
Locality oy E : e is 
Sr | ¢|] | 84] 2 Le Bs 
SoG Up ae bee | ee ak 
go [Se Mees Gee ey eee hel ea) see al ere 
Bx | J2| G2 | 8 | 22) 58 | G8) a4 | s8| S| 26 
Tele A tg Ol AGN Cotes MESA Noten Thy eta’ etal Petes | Pera ects 
P.E1.— 
pGuarioutetown are Ne 25-9 | 18-1| 292-1} 14-5] 6-8] 22-1| 19-6| 21-5] 45-5] 63-8| 50-3 
thas eae OE Pe o4.6| 17-91 21-6] 14-4] 5-2| 26-2) 21-3] 18-8] 42-4] 45-5] 48-6 
3 New Glasgow 4 <i..00: o4-3 | 18-5] 21-31 13-5] 5-9| 27-8] 21-3] 20-5] 43-9] 52-4] 50-1 
Ea aydcey eae 23-61 19-0] 22-1| 14-1| 5-6| 29-8] 20-5] 19-7| 46-3| 53-8] 49-0 
RIT care eee ue 93-7 | 17-9] 21-1] 13-5] 5-3| 26-0| 21-6] 20-3| 36-6] 54-1] 50-2 
La ileal AF So a 25-1| 19-7| 21-5] 14-0] 5-9] 23-5| 20-6| 19-1] 44-7] 50-0] 51-2 
oe Maicton ema 03-1| 19-1| 21-8] 14-4] 5-9| 25-3| 20-2] 21-6] 37-7| 52-8] 51-3 
p <caineotuind ct Meters! 93-7| 17-71 21-5] 14:5] 5-5 | 23-9| 20-8] 20-2] 43-0] 45-7] 48-3 
Sie RE Se in atts, 1Bedihe 29-8811 15-0N) STAN 2B ccc: 24-0 | 49-0 |.......] - 570 
Visheil inal y Gee eee 19-7| 16-5| 21-1| 13-8| 7-9] 28-8] 20-3] 19-4] 36-4] 30-1] 46-4 
Tie Mami cen tiene toc 13-2 | 16-6| 19-3] 13-5| 7-0] 28-0] 21-6] 20-8] 37-8| 39-9] 47-1 
Te iebee bee we hiviay. 19-21 18-1} 20-0| 13-0] 7-3] 25-0] 20-5] 19-5| 36-1] 39-3] 49-1 
i 2ee Hyacinthe.. fou...) 18-3 | 18-2| 20-3| 12:5] 7-5] 24-0] 20-1] 18-2] 44-3] 51-0| 47-7 
TRECHGE EO Ree is-1} 18-0] 19-5| 12-9] 7-1] 27-2] 19-4] 20-8| 46-6] 43-0] 45-7 
ie aherbrceke sty ao.) 19-11 17-5| 20-3] 12-4] 7-0] 24-6] 22-0] 20-8] 39-3] 45-7] 48-9 
Nearer a1-0| 17-2} 21-0] 12-0] 7-5| 28-5| 20-6] 21-2] 48-6] 46-7| 47-6 
17—Thetford Mines 19-6 | 17-9] 20-8| 12-6| 7-1] 97-3] 21-4] 18-1] 48-1| 49-8] 50-3 
1g-Three Rivers....2:-. 4.65 19-6 | 16-3| 21-3] 12-3| 6-7] 25-7} 19-9] 20-1] 38-2] 44-1] 48-0 
Ontario— 
$0 Belleville ea tie ot 21-0| 17-3] 20-9] 13-9] 51 | 28-7| 19-3] 17-7] 40-2] 38-3] 46-2 
Dye Brauticrd Malet ne. 22-5 | 16-7| 20-6] 12-7] 5-2] 27-6| 21-5| 17-1] 37-2] 38-0] 44-3 
Py iar Frese (Gh, ee 23-7| 18-3| 21-21 13-9] 6-2] 30-7| 18-1| 17-5] 34-8] 41-2] 48-2 
Oo Chater leo. 22-3} 18-1| 20-5| at-7| 4-2] 29-5} 20-4] 17-9| 35-1] 41-9] 46-7 
OF SClomntentl etree. eae 19-8 | 17-6| 20-5| 12-7] 5-7| 29-7] 19-0] 19-7] 38-7] 39-9] 49-2 
Pe wore Willan... ane 21-7| 17-81 20-5} 13-4] 6-2| 33:6] 21-2| 21-3] 39-1] 50-9] 49-0 
SE AlES a ec ae 23-0 | 18-0} 20-5] 13-8] 5-0| 28-3| 22-1] 17-5| 38-3] 39-3] 44-5 
eacitepnee tence. PN ae 22-7 | 17-4] 21-2} 12-9] 5-2] 28-8| 20-3] 18-0| 38-3] 39-7] 45-1 
pas Se ESIEE® ee 22-1| 17-0} 20-5} 13-7] 5-1] 20-1] 21-3] 17-2] 41-4] 38-3] 43-6 
pity ert ey, eee aed 21-3| 17-3| 20-5] 14-5] 5-2] 28-5| 19-4| 17-8] 38-9] 40-5] 45-4 
J5- Kigehener 2, (6k deals 22-6 | 19-01 20-5} 14-2] 5-1] 27-8| 21-8] 17-7] 30-8] 41-6| 45-4 
B0-sticadon sith tel eee 22-9 | 17-8| 20-4] 13:6| 5-1] 28-5| 20-4] 16-3] 38-7] 41-9| 43-0 
Si--Niagara Falls.....-.+.--- 22-7| 18-5 | 20-8] 13-3| 4-9] 29-5 |....... 16-9} 42-2] 40-5] 46-7 
seoNonBare cect 22-5| 17-1| 21-3] 12:9] 53{ 30-2| 19-5] 19-4] 40-9| 37-8| 49-7 
Rae atna ee Sacer thy ue o2-4| 17-7| 19-8] 13-9| 4-6] 25-8| 20-7] 19-1] 39-8] 42-1] 44-6 
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Sugar Coal 
g | Eg 
Locality g g Be i g be Rent (a) 
ce Q S a 3 io & aa Ss fon 38 a Fad jo aa Q, = Q 
Wee Peat | ws, | esl | te, ee ee Se $ 
P.E.1.— 
1—Charlottetown 29-5 | 40-8 | 36-2 9-6 Oe OR Oso n OU Le pera 15:00 | 26-00-30-00(b) 
Nova Scotia— 
ar TALON ioc nd oe oes « 29-2 | 42-1] 33-9 9-4 9:4 |. 69-7 | 49-7 J.0. 2.2. 16-57 | 28-50-32-50 
3—New Glasgow........... 29-4 | 44-1] 35-3 9-8 Os Satan O wea Os Outer alleen: 16-00-20-00 
Be SV ORCY tec dus os de v's 8 29-6 | 43-8} 35-8] 10-0 ols) Te oak |), ealON ek 55 oe 10:60 | 20-50-24-50(b) 
ne EPUTO oasis alae yah ive ee 30-0 | 41-4] 34-2 9-5 a ae ME YY occ ied BU OUD Bae sic d cere ee 
New Brunswick— 
6—Fredericton............. 30-7 | 44-2] 34-6 9-7 9201) GS"dty 4048 Teen 16-05 | 21-00-25-00(b) 
T—Moncton. 05) case es os 30-2 | 43-2] 33-3] 10-0 9° 9) 1266-57)" 49° Slee ee 15:95 | 27-00-31-00(b) 
S—DSaint John, 7 vee. 27-5 | 40-7] 33-5 9-7 Deo GS22in) OU erecta 16°87 | 21-50-25-50(b) 
Quebec— 
9—Chicoutimi......5...5..> 32-4 | 43-7 | 37-7] 10-0 aw iO ala Sg Perec AE i. lA RRL nn pa 
AO STFU aoe Stier aies ce egies oe 27:0 | 38-4] 29-9 9-3 OS ye GIS8. i Sor 222 00a cea OM, ert eeel ite eveialy 
11—Montreal. ..........5 0060 27-9 | 40-2] 30-8 9-0 9-4] 66-9 | 58-0 | 28-45 ]....... 24-50-28 +50(b) 
A CGD OC oid hea Us 6 5 caste Ra 30-5 | 42-6 | 32-6 9-1 9-0 | 63-4] 52-9 | 21-00 }....... 29-00-33 -00(b) 
13—St. Hyacinthe........... 28-7 | 38-1] 31-3 9-0 8291 26023 1 53.4422 OO ence re rere eran setters opera 
14—St Johns. bs. hcc sy cos ce ee 29:3 | 40-0] 382-0 8-9 OU geen aer SL Suli22 OOS everest Werte a atele cts wire aie as 
15—Sherbrooke............. 30:2 | 39-7] 33-3 9-0 9°0 | 62:3 | 53-0 |) 22°25 |2 222.2. 21-50-25-50(b) 
BGOm=—POKOl aie tale ce va eee: 32-0 | 41-0] 33-1 9-0 B71 65:7 | 6256 22-00 eee buon, wee eee wane 
17—Thetford Mines 31-7 | 38-5] 35-0 9-1 920645) WBS AL2B AOU Ae careers scterelsetaacte das 
18—Three Rivers.......:.55. 28-0 | 39-9] 32-5 9-1 B29} 65-3 | ode Boy) 2a sOO OR ee areal apse vials eine « 
Ontario— 
19—Belleville.......0.5.0. 506 30-6 | 35-9 | 28-7 9-6 OPS CL Sal ross LaihozcOOn| see neen haelere ce tei ete alates ace 
20—Brantford.....5......00+ 28-4 | 35-4] 28-6 9-8 9:7 | 6254 1° Ol- 6276 tie ee: 2250-26-50 
21-——Brockyille) ....)6.05 oy sae 30-5 | 37-2] 30-2 9-6 9 bie CorSrlmOleSulleaas On| sens ces) earsteies see eee 50 
Jam Chatham's scss0s000s 28-6 | 37-4] 28-6 9-9 9-9 | 64-7 | 54-0} 22-50 )....... 23 - 00-27-00 
Mor COrmwall. . ace. <% sv cose’ 29-5 | 38-8] 29-1 9-1 Oot) Cle Gh BENG a 25° 0) 1s wth dagen peta emeae's 
24—Fort William............ 26:6 | 42-2] 30-8 9:9}, 10-07 60°54 \SI-O1. 43... 22-10 | 29-50-33-50 
Zora eg suis ceseee seeks 27-2 | 33-9 | 28-3 9-8 9:6 | 6297] 53-1 | 22-00 }....... 2550-29-50 
2O—Gruelphcsrect ees Se ease 27-9 | 36-9] 28-5 9-6 9-5 | 63-4] 53-1] 21-75 }....... 24-00-28 -00 
fi Taritonte. arenes sean 25-9 | 33-6] 28-9 9-4 9-4 | 62-2] 52-7] 21-00 ]....... 29- 50-33-50 
Seo IINSSGONE Sst vege es so 8s 28-8 | 36-1] 28-9 9-1 9-1) 64-0} 52-2 | 22-00 ]....... 33 -00-37-00 
20—Kitchener 6.0.4.0. 2c. 28-6 | 35-7] 28-8 9-8 9-8 | 58-2] 53-3 | 22-00]......: 30-00-34-00 
S0—LOnMOR sc. s koe e ences 28-3 | 35-2] 29-1 9-8 9°5 |" 60-8 | 51-5 | 22-50 |... 0... 27-50-31-50 
31—Niagara Falls........... 24-3 | 36-3 | 28-7 9-7 9-6 | 62-1] 53-0 | 20-50 ]....... 30-00-34-00 
Sam NoOreh Bays i coeasnaeses 27-3 | 38-6] 32-7] 10:0]» 9-9] 67-0 | 52-7 | 24-00 ]....... 23 - 00-27-00 
Ram OB DAW ios aloes whose ss 26-1 | 35-5 | 29-1 9-5 9-3 | 66-7 | 53-2} 22-00 |....... 27-50-31-50 
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—————————————— aa inn) Gl Te I ee 








Locality 


B4—Ottawa. .....ceeeeeeeeeees 
35—Owen Sound........-+0-0- 
36—Peterborough........+.-+- 
37—Port Arthur.........+--+- 
38—St. Catharines..........-- 
39—St. Thomas.......+..20+-- 
40—Sarnia........ceeecesececes 
4i—Sault Ste. Marie........... 
42—Stratiord.......ssseeeseses 
43—Sudbury.......seeeeveeres 
44—Timmins........0000--000 
45—Toronto.....-.. erat tree 
46—Welland.......coeseeseeees 
A7T—Windsor......ceeceeesssees 
48—Woodstock...°......+-+0+ 


Manitoba— 
AG Brand onssia ceils sciesieteiner 


BO—Winnipeg......cssesacceses 


Saskatchewan— 
51—Moose Jaw........ Beier ete a3 


52—Prince Albert..... HAC 
58—Repina 7). 2.0. tees See: 
§4—-Saskatoon......-escccees ae 


Alberta— 
5 —COloany saces vessis clave sisisioiare 


56—Drumbheller...........++6- 
57—Edmonton........ Hope oie 
58—Lethbridge.......seeeeeees 
British Columbia— 


59—Nanaimo........cseeeeeees 
60—New Westminster......... 
61—Prince Rupert............. 
CET MeO ee ee leleiserstets 
63—Vancouver.......ceccesees 


64— Victoria... ..ccsccceccesces 
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91’s (28 oz.) per tin 


Tomatoes, choice, 





Canned 
Vegetables 











Peas, choice, 
per 20 oz. tin 


eee | | | oo 


per 20 oz. tin 
white, per lb. 
per 10 lbs. 
per lb. 

per lb. 

per dozen 

per dozen 


per lb. 
Raisins, seedless, bulk, 


Corn, choice, 

Beans, common dry, 
Onions, cooking, 
Potatoes, 

Prunes, bulk, 
Oranges, 

Lemons, 

Jam, strawberry, 


A 


ic] 
B 


CURE. IS OE OU Ore BOD Ot i Cue ee ce 
CSU Se GR TOO ST St Or Oe Oa 





per 32 oz. jar 


Se ee 
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Sugar Coal 
g ag 
Locality 8 g a 7 : g BS Rent (a) 
Sa Se | ove & fexnfioe | sah oe | Seles 
Ay a 6) oO a 6) BH < aa) 
poisae face | ca em mrreerieta rau facet eee 

Bt OURWAL: 5s tone awe cae ak 27-3 | 37-7 | 28-7 9-2 9-3 | 60-5] 51-9 | 22-35 ]....... 33+50-37-50 

35—Owen Sound............. 29-3 | 35-8! 30-3 9-7 9-7 | 65-0] 58-3 | 22-50 ]....... 19-00-23-00 

36—Peterborough............} 28:6] 39-0] 28-4 9-5 G8) Os9 1 S16 pf 22928 Lee. 27-50-31-50 

37—Port: Arthur... 624.0605 27:3 | 41-9} 381-2] 10-0 9°94 60-3) f- 60-0 F044... 22:10 | 24-50-28-50 

38—St. Catharines........... 25-8 | 34-2} 28-0 9-5 9-2} 60-4] 53-1] 21-50 ]....... 28-00-32-00 

39—St. Thomas............. 29-4 | 39-1] 29-0 9-9 9-9] 63-0] 53-3 | 22-00 |......: 22-00-26-00 

MOAT O anes wile cet ene he oo wee Me OUR 2G eB IO 24 F102 10 GOB bee MO pei la oe We. eae ° 

41—Sault Ste. Marie......... 27-2 | 39-6 | 31-8 9-9 9-7 | 60-6] 652-2 Cer OO Se arcs 25-00-29-00 

G2 SUTAUOrd cas sale duree's dace 28-8 | 36-5] 29-8 9-9 ORG 63" 6. bs O21 QE OO Wee eeu eccs eo. oe 

Bor SUC DULY a5 5 heels <ahusenss 28-9 | 38-8] 32-3 9-9 90%}. 61-0) 52-3 [28-00-11 a e., 31-00-35-00 

Sie TIMING Sos ee oc 28-7 | 40-4] 33-0] 10-1 9-9 | 60-6 | 52-5 | 25-76 |....... 31-50-35-50 

45e-TOLONt,... 6 dén sc osaceds.: 26°12 | 3i*h | 28-4 9-3 9°3 | 63:3] 52-3 | 21-25 ]....... 34-50-38-50 

AG --WOlAnd Soe ota wenataue. 25-5 | 34-4] 29-5 9-4 995i 69D Le BiG b 2eeOOh hay Poe ee a we 

Mie WINGBOT So... oe vacates «eas 29-2 | 36-0] 29-5 9-7 9-8 | 63-4] 52-3 | 22-00 |....... 27-00-31-00 

ABa——-W OOUStOCK | dale sce e es onc 28-1 | 36-2] 28-9 9-9 9-9} 62-9] 51-7] 22-50 ].......].. wYeletersia'ais aber 
Manitoba— 

40> Brandon. 20h itlwnkeclsd 28-3 | 42-4] 32-9] 10-9] 10-8] 64-4] 50-41]....... 16-00 | 23-50-27-50 

DO—-Winnlper..c\ciwesdeaens ox 27-5 | 41-1} 30-4] 10-4] 10-4] 55-4] 49-6]....... 17-30 | 29-00-33-00 
Saskatchewan— 

Gl Moose Jaw i)... .0e vt co 25°82 | oust | ages | Alo | ull-2'| 62-5 |. 46-4120 14-25 | 27-00-31-00 

52—Prince Albert............ 29-7 | 44-8 wees e) We 2heS | 9 11°23 1563-6 |e GOs7 |e, 14°50 | 21-00-25-00 

Dem Regis: 25 cre. tee ee: 28-5 | 41-9] 32-4] 11-0] 11-6} 64:6] 58-5]....... 15-25 | 30-00-34-00 

54—Saskatoon.............. 28-7} 43-5] 33-9] 11-0] 11-5] 62-5] 50-31]....... 14-75 | 24-00-28-00 
Alberta— 

Ob Calgary ey bBo eves. 27-8 | 42-7] 33-1] 10-6] 10-9] 61-3] 50-0 ...| 12°25 | 27-50-31-50 

56—Drumbeller... ..cccccssss pa ee ie C5 ey a a ee a le ae an be 23 -50-27-50 

57—Edmonton..........0008. 2FS fh 41-04) 3224.1, 10-8. 11-8 | 622] 40sdils 0... 8-20 | 26-50-30-50 

53—Lethbridge.s. 0.4 04 ..5.. 28-8 | 44:0] 31-4] 10-2] 10-9] 60-5] 50-8 ]....... 8-20 | 25-00-29-00 
British Columbia— 

DorINRTAIMNO.. oe Cass oe vcs ae 28:3 | 37-7] 31-6 ODN LO dts Oe Galena atte a!) Nao. Woe 19-00-23 -00 
60—New Westminster........ 27-3 | 37-1] 30-7 9-2 De sy ae eae (ye (ee 16-70 | 21-00-25-00 
Gi-—-Prince Rupert: ..0.% 625 x2 30-7 41-0 | 33-9] 10-4] 10-5] 64:6] 49-6]....... 18-75 | 20-00-24-00 
Lao eg Nba es A $A A 29-3} 41-3] 34-0] 10-1] 10-1] 58-9] 650-1]....... 15-37 | 23-50-27-50 
68—Vancouver.\.... sds couies 27-1 | 36-7} 29-8 9-3 9-3] 59-5 | 48-7]....... 16-90 | 26-50-30-50 
Oa Victoria“ ciacscrobevats 28-1] 38:9] 29-2 9-9 O84 6b022 1) 4068. bewseees 18-10 | 23-00-27-00 





Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported.’ They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with price 
averages for earlier years. Changes in grading, trade practices, etc., occur from time to time. 

(a) Rent figures are obtained by multiplying increases since June, 1941 by the average rental determined by the 
census of that date. The increases are based upon reports from real estate agents and periodic sample surveys which are 
now being conducted by direct interview. 

(b) Rents marked (b) are for apartments or flats. Other rent figures are for single houses. Apartment or flat rents 
have been shown where this type of dwelling is more common than single houses. 

(c) Averages include prices for cuts with bone-in. 

d) Revised price. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G—1.—_STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUAR Y-FEBRUARY, 


























1948-1949} 
eee nl 
Number of Strikes | Number of Workers Time Loss 
and Lockouts Involved 
Date Per Cent 
Com- Com- In of 
mencing In mencing In Man-_ |Estimated 
During | Existence] During | Existence] Working Working 
Month Month Days Time 
1949* 
DP ATUTWs V at eis y Wate wa are csbsiage erke se paatatels 10t 10 1,811f 1,811 9,700 -01 
WE DTUGTY ae 6 Coa boo hie ate gists gap eta scwitalel 6 9 Cor ul T2008 Ris tos -09 
Cumulative totals, 2.0.04. 2... 16 8.522 81,432 -05 
1948 
Vesa tary ve cctools ein es ia tess cates paar ge aaa te 19t 19 12,729 | 12,729 | 135,835 +17 
PODVUOLY Sey ove vai ed even aa aie ie aise" 8 14 1,858 11,058 140,130 -17 
Chmulative totals: v7.5... 65 oe 14, 587 275,965 -17 


PPA Di MOP AOS sO On Oe nT ace ce ok Unease ose a 


* Preliminary figures. 

t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. 
Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included in 
the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a separate record of such strikes is 
maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records include 
all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to 
obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as toa 
strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently not received 
until some time after its commencement. 


TABLE G-2.-STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING FEBRUARY, 1949 (‘) 


ee ————aecc0S0ES—MMMmmOvwmrvv™ 


Number Involved Time Loss 


aan yest ce Re ie iets in Man- Particulars (?) 
and Locality stablish- |, Working 
ments Workers Days 





i 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to February, 1949 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 

Woollen factory workers, i 189 800 |Commenced January 18; for a new 
Huntingdon, P.Q. agreement providing for increased 
wages; terminated February 5; 

negotiations; compromise. 
Knitting factory workers, 1 250 5,000 |Commenced January 18; for a union 
Paris, Ont. agreement providing for increased 


wages, reduced hours, union sec- 
urity, pay for eight statutory 
holidays, extension of vacation 

plan, etc; unterminated. 

Miscellaneous Wood Products— 

Wood heel factory workers, 1 85 1,000 {Commenced November 19, 1948; 
Montreal, P.Q. - because application for union recog- 
nition refused by Labour Relations 
Board as not representative of 
majority of employees; terminated 
February 18; return of workers and 
replacement; in favour of employer. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING FEBRUARY, 1949 (3) 


Number Involved Time Loss 


eee Occupation <A Or EK RT in Man- Particulars (?) 
and Locality stablish- Working 
ments Workers Days 


| — .s | 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During February, 1949 


MINING— 
Asbestos miners, 1 108 540 |Commenced February 10; for dis- 
Norbestos, P.Q. missal of three foremen: termi- 


nated February 15; conciliation, 
provincial; in favour of employer. 


Asbestos miners, mill-work- 9 | (3) 4,550 57,000 |Commenced February 14; for a new 
ers, etc. agreement providing for increased 
Asbestos, Black Lake, wages, elimination of asbestos dust, 
Coleraine, Thetford welfare and pension plan, extension 
Mines, P.Q. of vacations with pay, pay for nine 
statutory holidays, following ref- 
erence to provincial conciliation; 

unterminated. 

MANUFACTURING— 
Rubber and Its Products— 

Rubber footwear factory 1 666 3,300 {Commenced February 17; protest 
workers, against change in time standards 
Kitchener, Ont. and methods affecting one style of 

footwear; terminated February 23 
(work resumed from February 24 
to March 1); conciliation, provin- 
cial, and return of workers pending 
reference to grievance committee; 
indefinite. 
Boots and Shoes (Leather )— 
Shoe factory workers, 1 (4) 16 . 50 {Commenced February 7; for im- 
Quebec, P.Q. plementation of award of arbi- 
tration board for increased wages, 
piece rates; terminated February 
10; negotiations; in favour of 
workers. 
Non-Metallic Minerals, 

Chemicals, etc.— : 

Chemical factory workers, LeVe As sa7 4,000 {Commenced February 10; for a 


Shawinigan Falls, P.Q. greater increase in wages than 
recommended by majority report 
of arbitration board; terminated 
February 12; negotiations; in fav- 
our of workers. 


CoNnsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Building trades workers, 1 (6) 14 42 |Commenced February 16; protest 
Toronto, Ont. against employment of plumber s of 


another union on installation of 
refrigeration equipment; termi- 
nated February 18; negotiations; in 
favour of workers. 


() Preliminary data based where possible on direct reports from parties concerned, in some cases 
incomplete; subject to revision for the annual review. 
(2) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
e (3) 820 indirectly affected; (4) 600 indirectly affected; (*) 215 indirectly affected; (*) 100 indirectly 
affected. 
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H—Industrial Accidents 
TABLE H-1.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN 








a ; 
Sein 
pe A 
fm -~ 
2 a 
$| | |e 
E 3 8 
o Co = 
—) oO -Q 
=| r= ° Bz 
= : 2 g| (8 oa 
nM 
FE 5 E a| |o| 1s cea hes 
DM & 8 5 ° a 3 3} 
| ow a a = ed 
Causes Sis 4 “A &0| 5 = S/S) 5 /e] 4 
allele! {eile |A| lslél le] (sels 5 
a|/ EB] ® |" i |- = S)2|) S| a] ¢ 
£12 | 4 STE l ce | of | JSISISh cod (oleic ee 
Sle TS] |e is) 8] S |oislals!] & Selig] oe} a] e 
f=} ° Sines oO ls w/O] & | Sls q ° 
ro) Sis] Sle = 1S! S] ge VSlolsls|] 8S [Sle[o] a] 21-8 
bt q 4 Saliciacaaan iS Ol sig lel a |Slolgi a ols 
5 S & fo] 8S ls] So] 2 lel ay im A lS/Zial ole] s 
=] mw] ewol go] 8 8) os] & |e Llalele] S [isle] 8] SB] @ 
S/S) 218/43 |=] = lel 5] 2 Sisiaisl sel @ |e |S 
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TABLE H-1._FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN 


Se es ne De 


Causes 






Agriculture 


Moving Trains, Vehicles, etc.: 
Derailments, collisions.. te 
Being struck or run over. by, or 

crushed by, or between, cars and 
ENZINES.....0s 00sec eeesercceeeyes 


Falling from or in cars or engines....|....|....|..+- 
Mine and quarry Cars..........eeefeceelecee loess 


Automobiles and other power 
vehicles and implements........ 
Animal-drawn vehicles and imple- 


Logging 






Fishing and Trapping 





Mining, Non-Ferrous Smelting and Quarrying 
Non-Metallic Mineral Mining and Quarrying, n.e.8. 


Vegetable Foods, Drink and Tobacco 


Animal Foods 


St He 
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& 5 eh 
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n ee 
3 | a| 3 
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Paper and Paper Products’ 


Saw and Planing Mill Products 
Printing and Publishing 


Textiles and Clothing 

Leather, Fur and Products 
Rubber Products 

Wood Products 

Tron, Steel and Products 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products 





Pulp, 






Animals: 
HOrses, 1.€.8...66. 2s ects reece eeees 
Other gaimalsaeieems eckssinetcis 


Falls of Persons: 
MTOM ClOVALIONSsis< cc sic eleisicle rien © 
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Ousthe lovelior swe ceee 6 shlne sateen eee 
From loads, CtCives sae cicclete cisieires 
Collapse of support..........++-e+-[-->- 
On sharp objects... 


Donn stairs and inchines.. 8 wata%. ee ab Rime ae 
Into tanks, vats, kilns, ete.........]..--|.---]e-+: 
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Other Causes: 
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Industrial disease, strain, etc...... 
Drowning; NiG.84.5..5)5.-6s6ssceeeeleres 
Shooting and violence.. 








Pre ed 


Cave ins, land slides, ice jams, ete... 

Lightning, frost, storms, sunstroke 

No particulars..........e.eeeeeeee[eees 
Total sees slate ucrtcerte 6 
Grand Total........... 
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TABLE H-5._INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS, NON-FATAL AND FATAL, IN CANADA, REPORTED BY 
PROVINCIAL WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION BOARDS 


Province Medical |Temporary | Permanent 

















_aid only! disability | disability Fatal Total 
SUE ee ea ee | 
1939 
INO SCOUT eet oleae ote lonstarstone a eins Crobereratoleiterer sito 3,482 7,715 582 44 11,823 
ING Waris WICK ese ache nee clei e ee eitie eeteke el averefeie rams 2,507 5, 264 263 8,126 
Cie Bees oy caf Gaetan sion meena Qedst se oleeve hae wee ba clew rat e ar e po monn Pacme cone ret a CeMpee eaten sonics aie 53, 651 
ONEATIO RN eee eae ee eae Sea ere sun te sient rorane ete Ge elsNeferote rele 30,672 21,203 1,020 215 63, 110 
ITENIGO Dare ee rae re nica ia ane orb rel dvee oltelelosve ecusceretsoreieis 5,128 4,044 196 33 9,401 
SaiSkatche wae itcc cc cicttele cle ie wisleciv's Selvialelofelerelrainc 2,466 2,670 107 7 5,260 
WAV Or Eck oe ceicks orate ale Toomibue: Sat aie ore tohstcas ets a ahetoie re’ ste.e ot etenete 5211 6,483 101 37 11, 832 
British Golumbiades. naearn con cose ceteris cokes sroregs 11,994 14,915 735 132 27,776 
Ye ee ee at fie ee cig ic! lenmacan rom Gnd] NAG OUance.5b)| bo odumood 6 ool abu en'ocK 180,979 
1942 ———_— $$ |_| el 
ING VEL OCO ULE eee Ieee iui he ites craic ratateiaietercialcl nveroueratat 7,601 9,530 570 17,778 
IN OWE BTUNSWICK fcc ehttcn aot cake eee nsalvie s slnrcle re 3,933 7,356 215 11,535 
QUC DS. es Win etadicin iBiacin eases Sin bin » nese xoo's wleces. oi tyr peal ace pretctane Aiscarburll @aje persins stale ti] ciejolnie sient uid eit ei giniein Sais 96, 888 
ONEATION Oe Veen reece cs ravereder oie lavoncse eben. efateletssetetel onan ekefey= 74,642 40,985 1,950 309 117,886 
INET CO Be aero ec rerece as Stosararetcota euctsre edese sos erarenete 7,548 5,929 265 13,787 
SaSIKAECHO WAR Coie eee ie ccc a eheeae shale stale lntale rererstercsts 3,114 3,516 108 6, 766 
PAL DOLE ee trea eie lover Monslo ic relareines fess jelefelaiaietwite e sisrey siege 8,924 9,586 107 18,680 
British @olum Digest cia cee ners os ciecvsls ofeetelelete eterele 35, 904 28,476 901 194 65,475 
TALS os poe eae OS Ee aes Es A NED eno area ae | ecclesia tian > ie Been chee 348, 795 
INOW RS COUIS Ss Soba oe iclacaliee Ree ae iae midomi stolen nietor 8,756 616 100 16,931 
New Brunswick 7,175 225 11,355 
aS «oS a IG EE GPT aU ETO eM nS: Nope | Brean gi rite (GION ris 3) bia rooney Phonics vec 90,564 
ONTATION eye ere os crete leer sta efelete) sfetcretolictelsciatetore 46,670 1,692 343 IDREPRY/ 
IMAGO DAR eee re eee cule oaais ce omia closets Sauer 6,369 244 13,948 
GaskatchewaMance ninco ns oes e caime stew see ieee 3,615 121 6,921 
PAT Or tase ees oes cea a oe ciciesiete cuialisleminicie etetete 10,176 141 19,700 
British OOM Dia ele cco sterreccrslats tein iatatels(eveCe pistes apetere 34,919 32,521 979 216 68,635 
PO GALA ee ae eo a eeelis la nee reso iat seejell ic eta iaiatsia see teloce)| nie cctotabereserasezene1|isicstereeha sevetrunees tert iene, euoteleeievels 349,291 
1944 | |_| mo | —_ 
NIG VALCO oe ice isolate tiatei ane eteraia ielalojersienste cletels 7,558 8,561 543 16,725 
Ne wo runs WiC eee seen ain oe leectnereicielelotolos ete sisters 3, 933 7,201 206 11,365 
Coat tM So saa Lehn deine icra dba des dness = peels chic meee ee als ce gelaniier cell ame aries mom ahem eae ena aS 84,308 
CERIO rere arate or claelo lease p eisse eevee) ioioteusie wile eieieUerafers isi 66, 819 40,191 2,210 286 109, 506 
BY IS bird es: BEG SARIS 5 ORO AOSD A GO OOS ACUOERAO OOF 7,182 6, 163 251 13, 630 
Raakatchewaritncu were onesie bor eomeiecie reer 3,010 3,626 122 6, 784 
ON oYsi i ie he pk Be RCI iD SIG Dich we SCIOKEOOD.G OE OROOS Ox 9,353 9,379 506 19, 286 
BTIbIsShiCOlUM DIA nec ee cek ee recs res cite cine erelereinter/= PHO LTE 31,504 1,057 145 60, 463 
4 Day’ pe dees ope es PA a OAs Teta Aki [Mia ee einen Dee OnmnNa por ac aco 0 ORG 322,067 
1945 rn 
INO Vid SCOEID see a ace cis een eestiataceretessiaarerclolanel iets aieveratereren 6, 748 9,219 515 16,537 
INOW. ESTUDS WICK aie ctaralete arate catia aieeslecsreheisuelercieleretavete/ sare 3,309 7,652 200 11,193 
Guplice sey eda an caine w cle tnveceatern tisin hare hoaeas be winte hal ata Binet £2 Sie anf lee Hitter ety aio. allalenceieue areas ciel boiar uate ost 82,724 
Ontario AD Pee Sie ater soil A asatcre wh ae auarateratatotetetie areteletetete te 61,298 39,741 Zook 333 103, 693 
Manitoba coe ste ee acto ote sale ele siete bis ovorsiete see seete) oie Uae 5,885 284 13,477 
Saglkat chewannctete ae cca cistera isola cloters ici Siereprers sterstersroiess 3,069 4,305 123 7,509 
Alberta......... Balas We ee te tciata ae date ait sone sien e sel 6,171 12,546 363 19,154 
BritishiGolumbiawyn cee: erate tac oneness cence er 25,718 28, 871 1,128 55, 854 
i Nn fra eh Os oe A aL a pe ROA ee lege GER Se Areal ln Gogo da oti Ib OOO Su ORION IGA DDE ¢ 310, 141 
, 1946 | | | | 
Nova. Scotia,.......00ssseressccceccccvccceesccoasees 6, 623 10,361 469 17,507 
NewebrinswiGhk wn oon ele itomic et cetaiies oe eaieocicce 4,824 8, 183 237 13,275 
FESS lls et EAR a ae MA RAMP Caper Dy < Faye Ops OBe cigs) Patino ac ek Bacay tacks al RAGE CC 90,900 
Ontario We Te natin LW Getta CU ey te SEL cla Merit: Sta cite alatete ete reueloue wie 76,411 43,426 2,440 122,523 
LUI HabU He) of: heey acs Wea O BSI RIE AAI Dicirc hOd e 8,021 6,461 279 14,795 
Aska COMO WAIN eae ete ciacteote rae clam cle lame eit chorale ot 4,167 5,160 161 9,509 
Alberta......... PN a 1 aa Col 5a die nn es 9,467 13, 186 351 23,068 
British Columbia... sesso eke ola societies 29,387 29,279 1,113 59, 947 
f Petia Rent ee Oa epuer ie pimet eee ame cay oop (Ra a tanta nae ace Heel oto Aric Oeos| PRU URGDDD Os 351,524 
. 1947 ee eS Ee eee 
Nova, Scotia.........seccecsscceoencsesccsccveseceess 7,491 8,501 409 16,445 
ING Wal TUDS WACK «a bisteteetoheiie oiltacrte rete eas serslonsiels nraieierete 5,663 8,746 247 14, 693 
QUE CCS 15 Seer olen doicly sects he weer eals nee nel eisioie viaje os lol's panes bie arellae et mon cc cabmaummet a act e|< = Scie\ee oa es 96,135 
Ontario ROR Wd Bee cae tyra aie ices arctatd eater atenese 'a) eke ay erate; slim ohecnie 11, 283 38,744 1,006 117,192 
VLAN TCO DAs Resear eee Se mioroleiererreers elesuisiarevsierstavenstecets 8,936 6,482 299 15,746 
Saskatchewanacvc teria oa cla o ta Ae cic aire eis spojoissie listers 4,658 5,001 142 10,152 
Alberta......... Be EAE SAR ie ae ey 11,951 13,362 464 25, 864 
British @olumbiawotes tice asitek cone beavers Seles 40,556 33, 083 1, 203 75,018 
7 REAG N P SAU a A Se AM rere BON | Bay ee eal bade AS Snag cal DL OCORR IO aa RaemOoe CORO 371, 245 
' 19482 —<$—$— — — —$—$—S— — | | —————— | ———_____ | —___— 
INOWA SCOURS. J icieewseree boss scrasursonssumeceosaces 7,409 9,104 108 . =, 16,666 
Teed Biel Titsh ae) catia Ay apt he Nie en ny news aaron db ORDO on 6.05] oe oD on. OReD x 15,500 
Qe eos, 5 cwine's nde sesinasiesive ins 244/80 0 5/eaivie owe sacri far gue ae taca al smeiems aly suet] aged arma a6) omer toi 93,028 
Ontario 109,904 49,390 2,199 161, 733 
Manitoba 9,417 6, 831 315 16, 693 
Saskatchewan 5,494 6,257 167 11,944 
Alberta ; 13,432 14,5C0 525 28,557 
British Columbia 41,311 31,269 1,261 74, 064 
pS epeawe si Wh we CRs i ORR ek d SER PN Rea ar mate. ohare oie Morente cll fens. GR RRC al COTO OOS oe 418,185 





_ @) Accidents requiring medical treatment but not causing disability for a sufficient period to qualify for compen 
sation; the period varies in the several provinces. (2) Preliminary figures. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 


IN CANADA, 1948 


A marked improvement in industrial relations, as compared with 
the two preceding years, was shown during 1948 by statistics of 
disputes between workers and employers which resulted in work 
stoppages (strikes and lockouts). During 1948, the loss of tume 
due to strikes and lockouts was little more than one-third of the 
loss in 1947 and one-fifth of that in 1946, the peak year. The 
number of strikes and lockouts in 1948 and the number of workers 
involved were the lowest recorded for any year since 1939. 


In 1948 about 60 per cent of the idleness resulted from three 
strikes, involving coal miners in Alberta and British Columbia, 
automotive parts factory workers at St. Catharines, Ont., and 
furniture factory workers in various centres in Quebec. About 
12 per cent of the total time lost during the year was caused by 
five prolonged strikes in the textile and clothing industry in 


various localities in Quebec. 


During the year there were 154 strikes 
and lockouts in existence, as compared with 
236 in 1947, and 228 in 1946. In 1948, 
42,820 workers were involved in strikes, 
104,120 in 1947, and 139,474 in 1946. The 
time loss in 1948 amounted to 886,000 man- 
working days, as compared with 2,400,000 
in, 1947 and 4,500,000 days in 1946. 

Based on the number of wage and salary 
workers in Canada, the total amount of 
time lost was about one-tenth of one per 
cent of the estimated working time. In 
1947, it was about one-quarter of one per 
cent, and in 1946, one-half of one per cent. 
The total time lost in 1948 was equivalent 
to an average loss for each wage and salary 
worker in Canada of about one-quarter of a 
day, three-quarters of a day in 1947, and 
one and one-half days in 1946. The average 
loss of time for each worker involved in 
stoppages in 1948 was about 21 days, as 
compared with 23 days in 1947, 32 days in 
1946, 15 days in 1945, less than eight days 
in each of the preceding seven years, and 
41 days in 1925, the highest on record. 


Analysis of Statistics, 1948 


The demand for higher wages, to offset 
increases in the cost of living, was the 
central issue in two-thirds of the strikes 
during the year, causing about 85 per cent 
of the total time loss. In 1947, about 90 
per cent of the time loss resulted from 
disputes over wage increases. Such demands 
were often linked with various questions 
involving unionism, working conditions, etc. 
However, since 1945, when most of the 
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strike idleness resulted from questions 
involving unionism, the question of union 
security has not been a major issue. There 
were no sympathetic strikes recorded during 
1948. The great variety and complexity of 
the causes leading to strikes and lockouts 
present difficulties in classification for 
statistical purposes as there are usually 
several points in dispute in each case. 

Of the 154 strikes and lockouts during 
the year, about one-fifth were settled in 
favour of the workers, and one-quarter in 
favour of the employers, while about 40 per 
cent resulted in a compromise or partial 
gain for the workers, about the same pro- 
portion as last year. Most of the important 
strikes were in this latter group, involving 
about 60 per cent of the total workers and 
over 70 per cent of the time loss. 

In the manufacturing group of industries 
employment is greater than in any other 
industry. In recent years the time loss has 
been greater in this group than in all others 
combined, the year 1947 being an exception, 
with the greatest loss in the mining group. 


_ There were only two important strikes in 


the coal mining industry during 1948, and 
nine lesser stoppages. <A strike of coal 
miners in western Canada, which com- 
menced on January 13, 1948, involved some 
7,000 miners in Alberta and 2,000 in British 
Columbia. Work was resumed at the 
majority of mines by the end of February 
and at others at later dates. In some cases 
settlement was not arrived at until the end 
of July. By the end of the year the strike 
had not been declared terminated as no 
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RESULTS OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS ACCORDING TO NUMBER OF WORKERS 
INVOLVED EACH YEAR 1914—1948 
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agreement had been reached at three mines 
in the Edmonton district. Employment 
conditions were considered to be no longer 
affected by the end of July, all miners 
having secured other jobs pending final 
settlement. This strike accounted for more 
than 30 per cent of the total time lost 
during the year. The time loss in the 
manufacturing group was 55 per cent of the 
1948 total; mining (all), 35 per cent; con- 


TABLE I.—_STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA BY YEARS, 1901-1948 












struction, 4-5 per cent; transportation, 3- 
per cent; logging, 1-1 per cent; service,) 
1:0 per cent; trade, 0:3 per cent; an 
finance, 0-2 per cent. More than half th 
time loss in manufacturing was in meta 
products and about one-quarter in textiles, | 
clothing, etc. 

Settlement of 60 of the 154 strikes in 1948 
was brought about by direct negotiations. 
Negotiations played an important part 1 





Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Year 





All Industries 


























Number Time Loss . 
ae Pee Sat Noe 
uring umber umber : z 
the Year | of Strikes heer? of Taudan- shee ds rele: Per cent of 
i. t Employers ee Working Per Wage Per eee 
Ne Bets Days and Salary Worker Ty pes, 
Earner Involved ape 
1900 Re Bera 97 99 285 24,089 TB 5 SOS Mere dere ses SO eee SIC ee 
1902.. 124 125 532 12,709 BOS pO OU lc cerca ony eer ee cece eee nee oo 
L903 ere 171 175 ih, Me 38,408 Ba ODOT ey ce cee teen Sion coe eae |e ae 
1904 ee seen ¢ 103 103 591 11,420 192; BOO) dl cccoranttetecaxcvcltlonall inabelcra eterno In| Saanee eee 
1905 95 96 332 125513 DAG LBB alone ctroretduotece ell eacieceeane Oras acon Ne re ona 
19062 seco 149 150 965 23, 382 SLB: 20 Oil c-aes ap caehish enetieal| eaters a tones ee 
1907 Rees 183 188 950 34,060 B20 LAD. TS ol ec. Acad ak ie eee eee er 
L908 2. sees Le, 76 178 26,071 LOB DT eis ota, tales Al ete ee A ec teas | eee es ee 
19095 Fe 88 90 372 18,114 880) G68 ao aoecneic el Eaten Ce ee 
1910... 94 101 1, 233 22, 208 UBL BZA Pola in) h cte RINE Aneta pe at ek ae ar 
TOUT oa ete 99 100 533 29, 285 D824 O84 vl poke evseacke | bttibe Rasen eect eee 
TDL 2 ese ae 179 181 IPAS VALI 42, 860 TTS 5s TSO oilers kc Arce eee os ree le ee a 
1913 <5 Sea 143 152 LOTT 40,519 T 0363-254 (ie ite Oa Ge tell one ck seen es ae ee or 
TOTAL CO eee: 58 63 261 9,717 AQO BBQ lors. ins. octet ger| eee ea oye netse melee | ieca ee tea 
TOMS shee ea oe 62 63 120 11,395 User ie ee ae COMER AM De GML 
TTC: Peace: 118 120 332 26, 538 2305814 oh. Be 2 ee Nee plore earn Ons Aen 
LOL te titen 158 160 758 |. 50, 255 LADS O05: | <2 seecccs chores | heres feet iltaie oe 
LOS oe: 228 230 782 79, 743 O47 94a ace © ae eral| Aeneas Betceee | Seis oe oe a 
IDO eemeraaten 332 336 1,967 148,915 | 3,400,942 1-79 22-84 0-60 
1920.. 310 322 1,374 60,327 799, 524 0-42 13-25 0-14 
TOD 1 aces eee: 159 168 1,208 28, 257 1,048,914 0-66 37-12 0-22 
1922... 89 104 732 43,775 1,528, 661 0-95 34-92 0-32 
1023 Bare ue a 86 450 34, 261 671,750 0-39 19-61 0-13 
1924 64 70 435 34,310 1,295, 054 0-76 37-75 0-26 
1925 pace 86 87 497 28,949 1,193,281 0-69 41-22 0-23 
1026 eran 75 77 512 23, 834 266, 601 0-14 11-19 0-05 
1927 eon 72 74 480 22,299 152,570 0-08 6-84 0-03 
1928 aes 96 98 548 17,581 224,212 0-11 1275 0-04 
1929), Aenean 88 90 263 12,946 152,080 0-07 11-75 0-02 
1980... ee Ses 67 67 338 13,768 91,797 0-04 6-67 0-01 
LOST eee ee 86 88 266 10,738 204, 238 0-10 19-02 0-04 
LORD Se se seers 111 116 497 23,390 255, 000 0-15 10-90 0-05 
1988 1, Uri eee 122 125 617 26,558 317,547 0-20 11-96 0:07 
LOSS Mi tapes oe ee 189 191 1,100 45,800 |. 574,519 0:33 12-54 0-11 
LOSD USN ae 120 120 719 Bon Zee 288, 703 0-16 8-68 0-05 
LOS 6 eae otrer 155 156 709 34,812 276,997 0-15 7-96 0-0 
193 See 274 278 630 71,905 36,393 0-44 12-33 0-1 
193852 en ree 142 147 614 20,395 148, 678 0-08 7:29 0-0 
1939))5 se Senn: 120 122 243 41,038 224,588 0-11 5-47 0-0 
194.0 Fern sews 166 168 894 60, 619 266,318 0-12 4-39 0-0: 
1 Oeste ns ts 229 231 658 87,091 433,914 0-17 4-98 0-0 
1942 Gy eis. 352 354 492 113,916 450, 202 0-16 3-95 0-0 
1943 eto. ico \« 401 402 651 218,404 1,041,198 0-35 4-77 0-1 
1944 er aaa nae 195 199 400 75, 290 490,139 0-16 6-51 0:0 
194 erreg 196 197 418 96,068 1,457,420 0-49 15-17 0-1 
TO4G6 ie Brose 225 228 1,299 139,474 | 4,516,393 1,49 32-38 0-5 
194 (3 tooo iar 232 236 Ve 104,120 | 2,397,340 0-77 23-02 0-2 
[O48 Se eee 147 154 674 42,820 885, 793 +27 20-68 -0 
Totals 7,198 a moOS *32,604 | *2,228,210 | 37,981,125 





* In this table figures for strikes and lockouts extending over the end of the year are counted more than once. 





the settlement of differences in many other 
cases, following reference to conciliation 
boards, labour courts, ete. Provincial con- 
ciliation, assisted by civic conciliation in 
three cases, effected settlement in 34 
strikes; 11 strikes were referred to labour 
boards, commissioners, etc.; seven were 
‘settled by arbitration; and 29 by return of 





Year Apri Log- ase Mining, ete. 
culture ging : &- 
Trapping Coal Other 
Dil gl Bee ae 1 1 2 3 
BO 2a lane sels. 1 1 Sa eee 
"SLB Beal op ote eciel (oie Sag ate 1 7 2 
AOU BRR cael eet ocoe 2 4 1 
1905.. 7A eo Bret es 6 ee 10 4 
OG ease >. hh ae tvs 5 | eet aes Bs 13 yy) 
TOOTS aes] |S Sa i re ea 1 13 4 
CER SEES a eee Fes la een ee 7 3 
TDR 5 ee 6 oe cos eee 3 13 2, 
* TIO El eels otc lol etapa PS ee 3 3 
ITT Sei ees ae TRE ee en | 6 2 
\ DIDI? | Se noe 1 1 2 5 
~ DIB a's | Sie Sisal | pee Ree 2 4 6 
cee Rol Bese can coll Ieeeeas acral (Mae ae 3 1 
| CS ORS 2 oc et mele Raed Se Roe 9 2 
DUE ARE Gol es eta eee eet: omen 8 3 
Re lisferseyl coe caters) | 2s. 8 Seema lier Mera ess 21 4 
ROS seen ecetch Pre lettre care | een sole 46 2 
LO pe cre cree 19 1 20 6 
BOZO SR ulloro steerer: 28 loos eet 35 11 
1921. 2 2 1 10 4 
PAR 9) Re ee 2 2 val eae ABS 6 
MODS call Sc sortbidc.ovs UAle Strona ee 23 5 
ed 24 ase lic. ete ck 1 1 15 \rrcueeorcts 
DUG ER ae) ae ae 2 iN 1 
Bey Ontos le?) ae: 4 lh cemeatrecls 16 1 
Be (corenl lire 2 1 BAU ee Bre Pree 
BOS sme iion ee one 5 1 A hea os oe bev 
[PAUBE | haan a ere Sea cee ene 8 2 
ISS SS, [lois xs aiee 2 2 TD |. ane 
ROS Beilin. eaters 3 3 Owies ataelane: 
RDAs asl Ieee ae 11 2 BS amare penny 
1933. 1 14 1 21 1 
1934.. 1 17 1 26 2 
1935.. 5 2 4 17 3 
1936... 1 6 3 20 2 
1937... 2 7 1 44 5 
1938... 1 4 8 25 1 
BOSD Ast ss oiteree 1 1 48 2 
O40) S se. tolares 1 5 65 is 
Oa, ANG atic: | Seer 45 3 
1942.. 2 5 53 8 
OAS rales onsen Gl peepee 111 9 
Boss we ss ccaaee 7A DES Se sty B 46 3 
EGR Sees 5 cools le Bs crea lee aeate aS 39 3 
O46 Alle chow 2 3 42 8 
OAT oe sWewiccskaton 1 2 11 5 
BAB rel ee ane OSES ree, a lal 1 
Total 17 162 58 1,054 140 


4 strike. 


the construction group. 











More than 50 per cent of the strikes in 
1948 involved fewer than 100 workers in 
each case. These caused less than four per 
cent of the total time loss. Ten strikes, 
involving more than 1,000 workers in each 
case, caused more than 60 per cent of the 
total time loss. 

The greatest proportion of strike idleness 
is usually caused by a few prolonged 


TABLE I._NUMBER OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA BY INDUSTRIES, 1901-1948* 

















Industriest 
Trans- 
Meni Cone portation ; 
fattaring tletructiont ane Trade | Service] Total 
Utilities 

59 17, 13 1 2 99 
62 33 2 We 2 125 
81 50 PH Wee etaree 7 175 
63 21 6 2 4 103 
49 19 TO eereeene 2 96 
79 33 20sec ae 3 150 
78 56 20 |Serxteee 9 7188 
37 21 7 | Ne ae aa 76 
32 28 Ll eee ae 1 90 
47 33 13 742 poked tea 101 
37 33 by 1 4 100 
59 76 28 1 8 181 
58 48 23 1 10 152 
Pe4 23 Al eG a0 tae 5 63 
35 6 Olea 6 63 
57 16 29 3 4 120 
72 24 32 1 6 160 
94 18 47 2 19 7230 
160 52 30 10 24 7336 
143 50 eh 5 Ie 7322 
98 33 9 2 7 168 
36 25 ft) 1 8 104 
32 10 TL sey cea 3 86 
28 16 3 | Seer 6 70 
43 1h 5 ere ees 2 87 
36 13 At Tera 3 7% 
19 24 renee eres 4 74 
45 28 SI eat 2 98 
4] 27 3 1 4 +90 
21 20 Slomeeee 4 67 
43 13 BH Mee doa ae 14 88 
54 103 ee lee 6 116 
66 11 Ss 4 3 125 
112 i 10 4 11 19J 

58 8 14 3 6 fe 
81 10 15 1 17 156 
145 25 16 a 26 278 
74 14 9 5 6 147 
43 11 4 4 8 122 
59 15 7 4 7 168 
131 23 13 4 11 231 
219 31 15 4 15 1354 
222 12 24 4 16 $402 
120 6 13 3 6 199 
126 i 12 4 6 197 
122 15 20 8 9 §228 
133 33 23 8 20 236 
79 19 14 6 17 7154 
3,615 1,140 665 112 385 7,363 





* In this table, figures for strikes and lockouts extending over the end of year are counted more than once. 

+ Two groups in which few strikes occurred are not shown in this table; they are: Finance—1929, one strike; 1942, 
one strike; 1948, one strike; Miscellaneous—1907, one strike; 1918, 2 strikes; 1919, 14 strikes, (general strike); 1920, one 

t In this table the manufacturing group now includes shipbuilding since 1901; prior to 1942 shipbuilding had been in 


§ In 1943 two strikes involved workers in five industries; in 1946, one strike involved workers in two industries. 


strikes. This year, 13 strikes which lasted 
more than 50 days caused about 75 per 
cent of the total loss. About 75 per cent 
of the strikes were settled within 25 days. 
These involved 56 per cent of the workers, 
but, being of relatively short duration, 
caused less than 15 per cent of the time loss. 

At the end of the year five strikes were 
recorded as unterminated, namely: strip 


coal miners in the Bienfait-Estevan field, 
Sask.; textile factory workers at St. Johns, 
P.Q.; electricians, helpers and apprentices 
at Victoria, B.C.; cleaners and dyers at 
Vancouver, B.C.; and wood heel factory 
workers at Montreal, P.Q. Settlement of 
the first four strikes above-mentioned was 
reached early in January, 1949, and of 
the last-mentioned about the middle of 
February, 1949. 


TABLE 111.—WORKERS INVOLVED IN STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA BY INDUSTRIES, 











1901-1948* 

i 

Industriest | 

iy (Nae i 

Fishing Mining, etc. portation i 

Year | Agri- | Log- and Manu- Con- and Trade | Service] Total 

culture} ging | Trapping facturing} | tructiont Public a 

Coal Other Utilities ‘ 

, 

19OT ch Senos 100 8,000 1,760 1,125 4,919 2,595 5,547 4 39 24,089 
19027 outers ne 30 30 LO pera e oF 8, 852 3,427 4,800 34 26 12,709 

OOS shale c eetsae elects oe 4,100 5,410 299 12,198 env 8, S45 ace e se 32 38,408 — 

OO aH TES ells steceters efs 870 184 360 5,151 3,449 1,295 29 82 11,420 ; 

1905 SOOT easel eee 5,564 281 2,350 1,541 Le STS haere 114 12,513@ 

LOO Ge ee Oe Si Nees teeiee Aes On Mat 4,549 215 7,925 8, 261 D4 le as ego 58 23,382 — 
LOO Ta Va tees enna 75) 8,990 8,119 Obl 5, 852 (RC WAU) Pers Getake 491 134,060 
OOS Pa [rarcorteg trees eat ce lye ee eae 3,541 408 10,211 3,354 8,547 LO eae 26,071 

LOO aera chet cdl oe ete ais 1,171 8,618 490 2,851 3,241 bA703 ocean 40 18,114 © 
POLO SRO Si ea bats ees ae ne 2,950 399 6, 854 7,418 4,540 W]e ote 22,208 
LOND re iver Sere ated earaitereisoal Meter eee 9,890 65 5,318 8,580 4,949 150 333 29,285 
AOU SN een oh 33 620 2,248 2,085 9,515 20,798 7,012 30 524 42,860 
TAA I ea PE on Meal i ai Pact 6, 220 4, 837 2,008 12,102 10,651 4,459 18 224 40,519 
1 BO Pa Wee aes me ERA Fe | cs eee 2, 500 75 4, 887 1,879 23 lots elses 123 9,717 
EU NOPE) AIR A Os hy l Wo le 2,753 2,700 4,242 227 T3340 | eee 133 11,395 
TOIG RU eee etre | benetet || eel ality ae 11,270 2,500 7,260 1,602 3,104 380 422 26, 538 
TO Yh AN oat Rey in a MN oO 17,379 2,310 17, 857 2,426 9,470 37 776 50, 255 
ULE CRAY ICAL Ce piel Wane atte thet Jie 22,920 1, 663 29,105 1,556 17,748 38 6,556 179, 743 
OHO Fela ene 2,741 11 10, 130 3,438 58,039 14,611 12,574 1,171 1,801} 148,915 
NAY pes oe SALAM Me ten 12,128 2,080 24,129 10,069 6, 727 586 1,477 160,327 
1921 590 345 100 1,456 189 19,727 3,940 L172 130 608 28, 257 
HOD DW s Site 250 985 LOSAT Ol nee 10,397 1, 868 3,628 25 147 43,775 
i AOS pane Wore eae CSA AS Se Seas 20,814 1,906 7,483 980 DD ROCal kote ae 69 34, 261 
Ae a aoa ane a A 1, 800 573 POA Y leachate 6,818 1,049 Tay Bt Sida 2,736 34,310 
LOD SN As pines eae veins 980 18, 672 11 7,584 1,499 BBall Serre 72 28,949 
ODOR ese. 5 LATO Eats eo 8, 445 35 11, 857 1, 208 OLD |ieshe ces ec 24 23, 8384 
Leet IBER Se hao 770 300 16) (Gos as eevee 930 3,238 BAGieeieoiee 82 22,299 
LO OSs elas wate. oe 1,006 1,500 OS OBS aes setae 5,503 4,298 LS 2I eieeaseec te 109 17,581 
DAE PAL ERS! bie eM ROD elena 3,045 70 2,868 5, 606 204 36 31 712,946 
LOS OT PIR 170 700 Or 228 ince ce 4,939 1,367 ZY ES bes eich 86 13, 768 
NEC LE ers ee aly 236 1,000 25129) ve ae Apatere ee 5,406 549 AL Soicnartsens 967 10, 738 
1932 alae eels 1, 435 3, 200 SNDAD ne oemaees 8,811 SOL itis sear eget iterate miacets 97 23,390 
1933... 1,200 5,383 250 3,028 400 15, 569 254 322 98 54 26, 558 
1934... 93 5, 889 50 11,461 1,373 25,150 454 465 116 749 45, 800 
1935... 2,175 2,132 1,330 6,131 638 14, 568 379 5,592 69 255 33, 269 

1936... 1,100 2,605 2,840 8, 581 74 15,061 685 3,291 17 558 34,812 © 
1937... 78 3,010 800 15,477 2,060 46,344 1, 286 1,441 188 e221 71,905 
1938... 10 870 1, 848 5,054 12 7,610 729 2,519 1,489 254 20,395 
LOSES UN aise ees 70 15 31,102 231 7,901 683 265 563 208 41,038 
O40 FA Sec ne 50 1, 855 31,223 429 17,018 1,053 6,816 1,404 771 60, 619 
AOS A estas COO | Mente met: 88, 136 3,340 37, 838 4,781 1,566 193 937 87,091 
1942... 426 604 3,260 19,670 2,738 80,037 3,889 2,233 61 774| $113,916 
YS fe (teeters BPA cabo ciao 59,017 535 139, 656 785 8,712 202 8, 865 218,404 
a RO? Ie ep ah eae OO leat caterer 11,180 864 53, 093 427 7,484 105 2,047 75,290 
SOA SER aster Reeual erates, 4a] artic eens, © 27,422 470 62,788 380 4,322 445 241 96,068 
OSG aes eee 19,000 800 21,414 5,687 86, 815 994 3,645 437 682 139,474 
RE Ae ae Ad 50 750 45,467 1,799 41,357 6, 091) 4,454! 880 3, 292 104,120 
LOSS Oe el eras Mice, 1a IO eres Gane Oe 14, 695 2,000 18,500 3,007 1,312 239 1,132 142, 820 
Total 6,522] 57,370 44, 233 625, 875 50,481 999, 544 171, 885 177, 437 9,226} 40,611} 2,228,210 





* In this table figures for strikes and lockouts extending over the end of the year are counted more than once. 
t Two groups in which few strikes occurred are not shown in this table; they are: Finance—1929, 11 workers; 1942, 
224 workers; 1948, 110 workers; Miscellaneous—1907, 6 workers; 1918, 157 workers; 1919, 44,399 workers (general _ 


strike); 1920, 119 workers. 


t In this table the manufacturing group now includes shipbuilding since 1901; prior to 1942 shipbuilding had 


been in the construction group. 


10 ) : 











Compilation of Statistics 


Since its establishment toward the end of 
1900 the Department of Labour has main- 
tained a record of strikes and lockouts in 
Canada, publishing in the Lasour Gazerre 
each month a complete list of those in 
progress, so far as available, with partic- 
ulars as to the nature and result of each 
strike. Early in each year a review of the 
previous year has been given, including 
statistical tables analysing the data, and 


since 1912 including a complete list of the 
disputes on record during the year. As the 
monthly statements in the Lasour GazETTE 
are necessarily of a preliminary nature, the 
annual review constitutes the revised record 
for the year. 

The annual review for 1930, appearing in 
the Lasour Gazerre, February, 1931, in- 
cluded summary tables back to 1901, the 
result of a revision of the record on the 
basis of the classification of industries 


TABLE IV.—TIME LOSS IN MAN-WORKING DAYS IN STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
IN CANADA BY INDUSTRIES 1901-1948 








Sa eS a ee 


Industriest 
Trans- 
portation 
Manu- Con- an Trade | Service] Total 
facturing! | tructiont | Public 
Utilities 
158, 456 49,155 300, 965 12 205 737, 808 
119, 722 35,077 35, 507 975 280 203, 301 
280, 580 147,051 196; 208)ne: eee 4,577 858,959 
129,059 46,437 6,141 193 568 192,890 
48, 634 29, 289 635001 Rages 671 246,138 
143, 874 65,573 TORSAS tee rears Le OOd, 378, 276 
168, 652 125,033 BO no1S Peace 7,320] 520,142 
213,002) (62,000 441,722 LO |prcetaeey. 703,571 
89, 850 48,319 QRiODAIN. weve 40 880, 663 
68, 564 115,013 55, 525 448) 202 ee 731,324 
59,966 199,597 38,991 450 6,580} 1,821,084 
350, 457 508,917 87,938 500 4,468} 1,135,786 
211,110 110,776 36, 447 18 3,282] 1,036, 254 
176, 854 29,025 1780 leer mente 2,216}, 490,850 
38, 123 10,560 24+ (00 | secp nee 1,412 95,042 
92,778 11,563 28, 617 1,130 5,039 236, 814 
367,870 42,402 60,121 481 5,961] 1,123,515 
294,330 12,434 129,078 214; 63,975) 647,942 
1,315, 240 BOSTON 129,172 8,955! 10,058}13, 400, 942 
405, 909 94,156 55, 006 6,128] 15,531 7799, 524 
798, 684 134, 331 65,621 480 2,966) 1,048,914 
571, 864 40,156 93, 851 75 4,627] 1,528, 661 
280,135 6,912 (PIA KG erie sb 675 671,750 
129,278 8,331 VAMAANIE Ne a 24,184] 1,295,054 
135, 798 11, 435 269 lteieoramiae. 126} 1,193,281 
163,417 12,914 OL 2 le Paetreeees 1,400 266,601 
37,611 54,567 SO Ole va mate 943 152,570 
39, 893 74, 654 SOO) aera 1,303 224,212 
48, 834 56,354 4,104 500 528] 152,080 
40, 035 12,367 O52 |e at sibs. 15520 91,797 
149,214 3,346 PAV ALTO eens as 5, 605 204, 238 
Combo VAY Bea Ce euree Oh Ne as Te 412 255, 000 
150, 634 3,186 875 2,383 260 317,547 
252,009 ee, 629 778 6,771 574,519 
82,038 846 74, 69 289 861 288, 703 
125, 666 1,301 12,052 50 4,907 276,997 
687,510 Toro 14,458 4,156 5,314 886, 393 
81,939 728 9,517 3,439 7,074 148,678 
80, 962 1,414 325| 18,864 699 224,588 
151,081 2,026 15,087 6, 668 2,883 266,318 
207,180 12, 662 4,224 760} 138,399 433,914 
296,135 4,266 5,439) 74 2,407} +450, 202 
777, 661 1,920 18,958 718} 26,340) 1,041,198 
401,385 1,212 45,426 334] 12,266 490,139 
1, 238,901 2,948 28,096 3,220 757) 1,457,420 
3,760, 299 6,995 52,338 3,743 5,182] 4,516,393 
877,077 44,362 74,271 1,231 9,472| 2,397,340 
487,532 39, 666 26,176 2,890 9,255] 1885,793 


Fishing Mining, ete. 
Year | Agri- | Log- and 
culture} ging | Trapping 
Coal Other 
AO) Is eae oieccee: 1,300} 130,000 7,040 90,675 
WOO Zee cutee n. 870 750 10; 1201 era. 
TESTES re at a NS to ee he oe 49,200} 173,441 7,902 
TOTO Siliakes orc taky jean ees 4,300 792 5, 400 
1905.. De OO oe maven ces Vane cake eee tas 101,770 1,073 
OO Grell Sue Meee al ecelecsftrarorel Nees cee ek 146, 622 1,505 
GO crak Sees | Meh Ls cea 600} 102,824 79,189 
OOS Sees erate memes depart SL he et cap ser 13, 600 2,050 
AO ey Rie ci ceo learnt ete 6,500} 720,180 6, 120 
NOLO REA eae ele tiy fect el ence eter 485,000 6,774 
2H) eal aves ge CS Ul em ee cell a RR 1,013,020 2,180 
1 OTD oe ee eee « 198 30,600} 107,240 45,468 
AOS cA em quent a cen ie 53,800} 562,025 58,796 
IEA Peso ey ae i ee eR 2 ie 280, 800 225 
TOR NS Eel Hae ae etd lene See RR ME a 11,907 8,400 
MONG Ame eerie oesec as cies Ite aerated ores 72,387 25,300 
CLO Uric Fe ae RAG AR dee | RPE eee pee 584, 890 61,790 
HOTS EAM wep C I ae pce. Hiri Le es 130, 696 16, 693 
HOUGS Alincae ee 62,301 220} 383,659) 104,040 
TS OO se ae Oey OCO Mb a. hee 99,920 65, 934 
1921. 1,160] 11,100 1,400 31,318 1, 854 
LODO a er 3, 250 TGF 290 (987048 nee ee. 
OZ le eee TeLA Teneo ne: 299,539 4,124 
BO 2A allie cern sic 38,000 5,000} 1,089,484).......... 
TOYA eel aaa [ eaeproret 5,355] 1,040,276 22 
1926 oe)| seocmee. Oa, Oa0le ales eae 35, 193 35 
LO Qasr ey e- 4,420 300 AP CBE aatinEd oa tle 
AGIS Ale were: 12,762 4,500 S85 000) ac aaae ace 
HOZOU eaten PASS VAS Lear eee cea 6, 805 9,080 
TOSO Te hee ice 640 12,400 AE WSON cece asta sie te 
Sg SEAL eee 2,250 11,400 UFO DO lene rete ee 
LOB 2S Mi ey es 9,890 ZO; O008 P1S2 7 BOY ocloeean 
10335. 1,500] 105,190 6,500 33,019 14,000 
1934.. 93] 193,558 250 91,459 26, 700 
1935. 6,745} 35,090 14, 660 65, 707 Cerin 
1936.. 4,000} 31,305 40,950 56, 042 724 
1937: « 58} 26,575 1,600) 112,826 26,520 
1938.. 85} 1, 750 22,744 21,366 36 
LOB Oe caw ts 210 40) 111,274 10, 800 
19405 66 soos cen: 200 12,070 68, 763 7,540 
TO Wey Sine ab sores AUOOO I Gite crac 109, 069 82, 620 
1942.. 278 97 10,000 66,318 63,211 
OSes cee ones: COP OASWA ioe cas oh 204, 980 3,334 
1044. .cf'os eee LAS ter, OR 28,507 864 
ZO NS ee Be eee As dl U8 eine cope Pe eet 183, 102 396 
TAGS ol ae serdar 450, 000 8,360 43,854) 185,622 
OEY GUAR ee 8 150 31,000} 1,314, 334 45,443 
1948 Soc ifm Sterna OS 700 libs aaetaaeth 303, 639 5,350 
Total] 15, 619/1,150,437 


510, 289} 11,933,960} 1,085, 560}16, 861,527) 2,622,285] 2,403,956 


70,166} 285, 673|37, 981, 125 





} Two groups in which few strikes occurred are not shown in this table; they are: Finance—1929, 150 days; 1942, 1,100 
days; 1948, 1,535 days; Miscellaneous—1907, 6 days; 1918, 522 days; 1919, 1,033,770 days (general strike); 1920, 4,570 days. 
t In this table the manufacturing group now includes shipbuilding since 1901; prior to 1942 shipbuilding had been in 


the construction group. 
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adopted by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics and other government depart- 
ments for official statistics. This classifica- 
tion had been used for strikes and lockouts 
since 1921, and it was advisable to have the 
record for earlier years on the same basis. 
Other revisions to secure uniformity 
throughout the whole period were made. 
The record of the Department includes 
lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, 
or an industrial condition which is undoubt- 
edly a lockout, is not often encountered. In 
the statistical tables, therefore, strikes and 
lockouts are recorded together. In this 


is frequently 
“strikes 


discussion the word “strikes” 
used for convenience in place of 
and lockouts”. 

A strike or lockout included as such in 
the records of the Department is a cessa- 
tion of work involving six or more 
employees and lasting one working day or 
more. Strikes of less than one day’s dura- 
tion and those involving less than six 
employees have not been included in the 
published record unless a time loss of 10 
days or more is caused. A separate record 
of such strikes involving less than 10 days’ 
time loss is maintained in the Department. 


(Continued on page 31) 


TABLE V.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1948, BY INDUSTRIES 
































Strikes and Lockouts}| Workers Involved Time Loss 
Industry = 
1 Per Cent Per Cent} Man- |Per Cent 
Number of Number of working of 
Total Total Days Total 
AS riCunTGUre sy: 2 pales 4 ole dee Ble nee ee Lo PV ELE RE es cM) kee Ns Sn Ena LS meee | Soca A Cheats farms eon Ae | ee 
1 B24 ba Fate UES ted ND ee OAR (ORR CRRA at 6 3:9 1,495 3:5 9,750 1-1 
Wishing and "Trapping oe ose iw lane ey | Cie ce aan MBN a eb 7 ire Sh acedess RSet aed epona tee: ree aon ot eet 
MINING "OCONCE igh csc te Nees eR aaa 12 7-8 16,695 39-06 | 308,989 34-9 
Hot2) Deedee enters EASE ELA PUNE) Cy WAN IRM ROR AEE PRIMER pe 11 7-1 14, 695 34-3 303, 639 34-3 
NO}ia] oY s5 cpm Sinner inn eam RT Nh 25/2 b| Utter of Gate) eenet nal) AL 1 -7 2,000 4-7 5,350 6 
Manutacturing, ores ean Gn een: 79 51-3 18,500 43-2 487,532 55-0 
Weretable foodssete.s al wuthyen.caae eae seen 3 2-0 231 “5 Miles +2 
Mobaccoandilquorss epee.) ese ane eee 2 1-3 173 4 760 “1 
Rubber and its products......... Re AA AOA oa erent 3 2-0 330 8 1,479 -2 
Anima HOOUS stats eet e tt ead) nent alte tartans ie eee 1 6 200 5 250 -0 
Boots abd shoes (leathery <0 08.1 Uae oa sito ne bites ae Gh esleing i Geet |aods arouat ofa Phe eaersuney ual Sten one aterm 
Fur, leather and other animal products.......... 1 6 44 1 1,400 2 
extilesielothing etewd cat ne ieaen cian alice | 14 9-1 3,754 8:8 133, 298 15-0 
Rulpy papercan dl paper) products: se reves ate | pe ee eit cs [fokeste ence atta eters eh ac cee tcc aa AGA cae Agta Ieee eer 
Prim ting an dspublishing i Gee. een eee 2 1-3 859 2:0 7,645 9 
Miscellaneous wood products.......... Tavis tee 10 6-5 1,791 4-2 86, 186 9-7 
Metal producte tee ei as ote 6 in kd ae ees 37 24-0 10, 735 25-1 251, 984 28-4 
Pierpous. Va eee he ee A ciraeper ater 28 18-2 7,984 18-7 | 216,903 24-6 
NON SERTOUS Ya sate, DEED tne EL en) eed eke Lane 9 5:8 2,751 6-4 35,081 3-9 
SS DUp toatl Gime (4) es ied Wey Ole vole Pee MOND aes PP ar Goble: tats pe ep | Oar OMe, a eee | eg a BaP EIEN wea Se 
Non-metallic minerals, chemicals, etc............ 5 3°3 312 if 2,315 °3 
Miscellaneous products:-s). Alls an nee eae 1 6 a 1 80 -0 
Construction) ga dek ee ee eee hee 19 12-3 3,337 7-8 39, 666 4.5 
Buildingsandistructuress..4-5 74 ee ee ee 18 11-7 So22 7:8 89,546 4-5 
1505 bo eas RR RON Sree A beh SUR tom ila 1 VLU RMR EA Ras Aion cae uke RY es tlie Sur ARet tay dene e MIL Boab” Sime Meh ctoe ae ot 
Bridwen (hye eis NG Dee GML Ue MRM Map Rais Fe arte at bkocr city G8 LU Salar ee fla MAE hae, nt eh ee | acai HO RR Ee ai ei 
TER Tg never Et EA peel Ma Rete aU ARO fn 1 6 15 “0 120 0 
Canal MAT OUTS WATER WA Ves LT ee eee el ete accel ie | eae ee Ae ne epee es eee yeh oy aaa carries oe ae eee a 
Miscallandoig i. ) Makbe ius cee Ok «ek RL CAE al: Re hela Wiig Shi CUNAS aR Oni sige dene (oer 
Transportation and Public Utilities............... 14 9-1 1,312 3-0 26,176 3-0 
teammraal waryemna ey see car cel esate ee 1 6 12 -0 48 0 
Electric railways and local bus lines............. 1 6 66 1 300 0 
Other local and highway transport.............. 6 3-9 357 “8 3,083 4 
Waterntranspongces re ones eens Gi eee ee 6 4-0 877 2-1 22,745 2-6 
IALE GrANSDOK EG. Co) ce tice A deat Tes ee ne oc koe) area ae > gent HL. ? aaa (RS | ee Pa e ce ee tht ee Ow 
Relegranh andstelep bone wey sek ics. cece ete: cee ete eco ee eed ore ede | Cee tetrad | cece hes Nese ers comer eel) ceetetett capes 
ILECETICIU VAAN GRO AS tee esas cP cca: cee ree ee kc ee | UE nin eI ARNE eae eT wt et eee, a [inet aera 
NTIS CellanCOUS aetNs Lt Hate 9 ck CRNA, Sig) oe re Rae UOMO ee OUN || I cite oe eae A lie tO boc ee ee a oes en 
ABET Coa eR AA RN aes el MASE teh be mente ay SA) necies 6 3:9 239 6 2,890 3 
UTR ANI COs ee te ree RS ays SaaS Ope a 1 7 110 3 1,535 2 
Services Ue Ga tee. Rone Siig eet d oh oe 17 11-6 1,132 2-6 9,255 1-0 
Public.administrationy @)sescen oer ee aoe 4 2-6 79 -1 160 0 
FROCHOAEION SY. ole Barn ute Ha Vere cd teay ees mien satiated amelie eaten atcha: Ne Glin sacs Re Le i a RAM area Races a al iRise arene 
iBusinessiandspersonali beeen ees: Meee ae eee 13 8-4 1,053 2:5 9,095 1-0 
Total e.5 esse i ees 154 100-0 42,820 100-0 | 885,793 100-0 


(1) Non-ferrous smelting is included with mining; erection of all large bridges is under bridge construction; water 


service is under public administration. 


(?) Shipbuilding was included prior to 1942 under construction; see footnotes to Tables II, III and IV. 
(8) No air transport group prior to 1943 as there were no strikes. 
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TABLE VIII.—_STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1948, BY NUMBER OF WORKERS INVOLVED 





Strikes and Lockouts} Workers Involved Time Loss 
Number of Workers Involved Per Cent Per Cent | Man- Per Cent 
Number of Number of Working of 
Total Total Days Total 

Winder lOc oa Ceainacwiadetie cots Mi cee do ashateen eee i 4-5 51 “1 314 0 
NO And under Over es ate teeta eee ses is ieee. 52 33-8 1,491 3-5 15,030 1-7 
SAT ONCOL. LOO beecncun cmos tera C ent ele coon iemas ened 22 14-3 1,489 3°5 15,005 1-7 
ACO ancdiunder: 500 sich) ch aie eee ee oa eee 55 35-7 11, 665 27-2 263, 544 29-8 
DOOandiunderelOOOh i Ces cic ae ee ee eae ren 8 5-2 5,302 12-4 47,650 5-4 
WOOO AIL OV OF cortire cle ole che eae re Re ce a ees revive anal 10 6°5 22, 822 53-3 544,250 61-4 

DOCRIGM. ak eee ae ete entre ee es Sats 154 100-0 42,820 100-0 | 885,793 100-0 


TABLE IX.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1948, BY TIME LOSS 


Strikes and Lockouts| Workers Involved Time Loss 

Number of Man-Working Days Lost Per Cent Per Cent | Man- 
Number of Number Ce) Working 

Total Total Days 
Wid erlOO ee ccc sree stra crosee ae aletetere ce nents Cais teal: 38 24-7 1, 803 4-2 1,918 
TOOrandiunderoO0sew se eto fon ee eo ee ere coe 37 24-0 4,716 11-0 8, 254 
HOOandtundert O00 say. ees osteo ree eles soos 23 14-9 3,153 7-4 14, 526 
fO00 andunders10.000 2c sc cscs cee cote coeak 43 27-9 16,301 38-1 143, 295 
T0000 and vunder’50;/000l oo cae te aes ee eae en ee 10 6°5 4,108 9-6 | 190,800 
PD OOO ANGLOVER ter eer eres Meee are erase ee oie S 2-0 12,739 29-7 | 527,000 
FLO GA ar ta aes ace a NTN se optesc ce arth tah 154 100-0 42,820 100-0 | 885,793 





TABLE X.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1948, BY DURATION 


Strikes and Lockouts| Workers Involved Time Loss 
Period of Duration ; Per Cent Per Cent | Man- Per Cent 
Number of Number of Working of 
Total Total Days Total 
RING OTD AGEL She ra ene Teste heel enA res Sekine we Oe rae 65 42-2 15, 841 37-0 23,716 2-7 
DLAAy SAN Gna OE 1 OMe eae ae He een. eect 16 10-4 2,819 6-6 16, 566 1-9 
IG dave and tNndern 5 < eae sae aa ern eels mci oie 16 10-4 2,724 6-4 30,210 3-4 
ASGAV SAN CU OT, 20 teaser ai athe hare here coe tas oe 7 4-5 516 1-2 8,455 1-0 
ZOAAY SrA NUNC OTD OM enh erie! eerie ih gee ae eae ne 13 8-4 2,215 5-2 45,920 5-2 
ZONA S CANCUN GOL OU mesma ctr Nios aaron aves 12 7-8 1,351 3-1 35, 891 4-0 
b0idaysyandsunder: LOO e was eres ese ee aoe 10 6-5 5, 715 13-3 336. 825 38-0 
1O0Mdaysiandho ver nore ache on ane eae One eee. 3 2-0 9,661 22-6 327,000 36°9 
Unterminated or carried over from previous year...... 12 7°8 1,978 4-6 61,210 6-9 
EOLA Ae tres at ete Hemeie em whens waned 154 100-0 42, 820 100-0 | 885,793 100-0 
TABLE XI.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1948, BY PROVINCES 
Strikes and Lockouts} Workers Involved Time Loss 
Province Per Cent Per Cent | Man- Per Cent 
Number of Number of Working of 
Total Total Days Total 
15 9-7 6, 859 16-0 10, 204 1-1 
ASE Ach ales bay SE Set Rees Bachan) ee ro re4 pase? hes alco Poa a Brena. es 
31 20-1 8, 652 2022 in 2335016 26-3 
68 44-2 135727 32-1 | 282,580 31-9 
2 1-3 222 “5 2,550 °3 
9 5-8 598 1-4 10, 780 1-2 
is 3-3 146 +3 1,573 2 
10 6-5 2,165 5-1 21,060 2-4 
6 3-9 9,934 23-2 | 315,990 35-7 
154 100-0 42,820 100-0 | 885,793 100-0 





* Nova Scotia, 3 strikes involved 216 workers, with a time loss of 2,815 days; New Brunswick, 1 strike, 25 workers, 
250 days; Quebec, 3 strikes, 217 workers, 4,725 days; Ontario, 2 strikes, 277 workers, 15,640 days; Alberta, 1 strike, 7,000 
workers, 224,000 days; British Columbia, 3 strikes, 2,199 workers, 68,560 days. The figures for seaman’s strikes in- 
cluded in this group are estimates only. 
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TABLE XII._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1938-1948, BY MONTHS 








Number of Strikes and Lockouts Beginning in Month 















































Tish ot Lila SAVE AS beer A EP Ray GARR RUS 29 St OR ae ESB ee Ee 

ee 1938 | 1939 |) 1940 ) 1941.) 1942 | 1943 , 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 
January. ose eee 18 10 5 12 12 32 22 16 10 10 12 
HEDruaryed cere 7 5 {gt 6 20 27 18 16 16 13 8 
Marre nineteen ie ee 12 4 10 12 14 20 11 22 22 13 9 
Area ae. Nee ee a 10 6 15 30 lg 35 12 15 22 23 12 
PIN Cree Cty REN 9 11 19 30 28 35 24 13 29 33 13 
BRING ne oucere Cine ete wees ily 8 12 28 50 53 22 12 25 20 16 
Malye 2. eel heer eats 11 9 21 26 61 33 22 25 33 19 13 
PAI DUSbi efecto fatale oe 17 iy 20 28 53 46 a2 19 20 22 18 
September........... 6 14 13 24 39 i) 9 16 18 27 18 
October)... 3 gIe-. 25 oi 21 18 25 36 14 14 11 29 10 
November aces. ss 5 8 10 8 25 24 10 21 14 15 14 
December. eee. 5 7 9 7 12 20 9 i 5 8 4 
NiGaT soe rate 142 120 166 229 352 401 195 196 nap dy) 232 147 

Number of Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month 

Pda eal Lk, Wars een iel ats sinh ahead Neca = Walarinay goede WD Rie Nine PR ote 

mou 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
VANUAT Ye teenises ote we 12 “ 14 14 Bi! 26 17 13 14 19 
INE DUAR Veena oer 9 13 9 21 31 20 17 19 21 14 
Marchvgnc haan s 14 MC 12 13 18 al 14 23 30 21 15 
ADM Le su seen eee 14 6 19 35 20 30 12 15 30 29 18 
Mayne ae ace ae 15 13 23 34 37) 40 25 15 36 47 22 
JUNC Seatac eh we tere 22 13 14 32 50 59 23 13 36 33 29 
JU Bee ee OR eR i eke 16 10 21 29 68 39 23 Pa 47 29 26 
AUEUIS bs uk toed 22 18 22 35 59 50 26 Pai 46 38 31 
September. a5. 0.236 15 17 15 29 43 38 9 17 37 42 Sil 
October Fase. 32 20 22 23 26 38 14 18 20 48 By. 
November. acceso. 9 14 13 12 26 28 12 24 20 29 vak 
December............ 8 12 10 9 15 22 itt 13 10 15 12 
Ga Te ete tania *147 AD) *168 BN *354 *402 *199 e197, *228 *236 *154 

Number of Workers Involved in New Strikes and Lockouts 

Btoath 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
JanUarye cece eee ee 2,042 1,164 732 1,610 852| 19,740 4,839 5,426 POAT 2,058; 11,596 
Webruaryvcce ee 1,547 1,818 2,599 1,618 1,507 2,611 8,737 5,012 3,594} 29,449 1,858 
Misi chinese ee Berne 2,103 424 eraae 1,108 3,432] 16,688 1, 612 4,770 4,299 1,012 1,360 
Apri aye nee 2,795 315} 12,629} 20,004 7,272) 32,292) 14,384 4,622 4,924 OLS 2loZ 
May tetas te eee 1,090 8,519 8,327 5, 462 5,512 7,210 9,481 3,242) 46,681] 19,350 Usd 
FINE LET owe oes eae 1,897 1,746 4,826 6,918} 15,740] 21,765 5, 840 2,113) 1,000 3,077 2,048 
Dy eres kee ena 1,012 4,415 8,563} 21,500) 17,048) 14,205 Or 229 ts (38 i" oe. 220 1,767 6,368 
AUBUSt LR pen eo en oe 2,134} 10,623 6, 894 8,878} 20,156} 35,346 9,086 8,509 5,180 Deol 2,046 
September. .2.0 2 ac 915 7,434 2,746 Spon. sLatovo 9,797 1,024} 19,635 2,036} 16,495 6,296 
Octoberh.tectancceoee 2,494 5, 649 8,102 4,718 6,062 6,092 4,260 Ono 7,212) 10,869 2,638 
No viermber ana. one 407 2,920 2,339 3,769| 20,262) 17,489 1,380} 20,924 1,970 8,508 Qos 
ecemibereaser eee 133 839 903 3,088 1,185] 35,049 Pregl yl il 2,654 839 1,450 1,795 
bY CAT AS Gene ceo 18,569| 40,866} 60,435! 87,025] 111,903] 218,284| 71,989] 96,042] 138,794] 102,885! 41,687 

Number of Workers Involved in All Strikes and Lockouts in Existence 

toate 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
JAVA sae eee ee 3,868 1,336 916 1,676 2,865} 19,860 8,140 5,452 2,957 Sy29dh. boy (29 
Mebr larvae s eee 1,627 2,622 3,041 1,819 3,007 5, 239 8,782 5,023 3, 769) (32,052) 11058 
March... 6 th se ee 2,258 1,598 1,981 1,189 3,777| 16,993 1,669 4,800 6,097} 17,070 3,845 
ASpillees he Metre eeeoe 2,871 315} 13,839} 20,460 7,483] 82,496] 14,384 4,622 7,110} 17,988 4,678 
Miaiy: See PRU ERY. re ora 1,741 3, (28 8,590 5,975 6,507) 1553060) 225.627 3,006| 47,855] 35,893 3,204 
JUNG2 cee Peace tere 2,516 2)899 6, 837 7,040) “10,200! o 2a,o2u 5,980 2,926} 70,600! 19,101 38, 804 
TLV eh ites mets tee 1,428 4,420 8O03ae22 1h Ol ape kool elon O79 9,571}; 11,975) 50,429 3,105 8,338 
JATISUSbe eyo. pete sitn te 2310) Ll, 826 6,923] 13,314) 21,484} 35,645] 12,585} 13,190} 42,506 (e295 “Old 
Septem bercusseneece 2,182 8,190 3052) wD ilopme dovooN | ek OkOo 1,024] 19,819] 33,451) 21,528} 11,619 
October tee one 3208 6,496 8,130 6,511 6,107 6,361 4,260! 25,868] 33,425) 26,759 7,908 
November: i32...5:. 675 4,863 3,657 4,740} 20,439) 18,172 1,662) 31,054 7,915| 14,775 3,452 
Decemibetin eee acon 267 1, 666 953 5,688 1,488} 35,227 Opole Oro un 2,256 3,387 2,566 
SMiear - hijeemets *20,395| *41,038] *60,619| *87,091|*113, 916|*218,404| *75,290| *96,068|*139,4741*104,120| *42, 820 

Time Loss in Man-working Days for All Strikes and Lockouts in Existence 

Month 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
I PENIEN Se sn nanan eelae 29,287| 10,472 5,962 3,508] 46,635) 166,715) 23,658) 31,937) 18,948) 28,504] 135,835 
Hebruanryaent weer: 3,575| 24,098| 12,749} 7,126) 24;141| 24,301) 39,888 6,656} 11,891] 198,214] 140,130 
IMAC Hine nee) Spee 9,391 9,982] 14,940 3,670} 21,602} 30,822 2,834 8,709} 45,856) 378,580) 57,133 
BN ayia Heap tea Ae, oe 16,449 1,361} 64,914) 77,036) 20,869] 103,936] 115,994] 23,533) 45,764] 365,687} 51,269 
I Nig See gel We eee ea 12,589] 16,732) 51,122) 22,397) 17,780) 47,229) 126,386 6,738] 566,410) 366,070] 39,754 
JUNC 3. ee ieee ee 12,672 8,616] 38,827} 39,284] 41,593] 142,917 9,528 5,138] 933,876] 168,737] 34,337 
HI Late tat awry clo a sae 9,768} 12,445) 21,186] 48,859} 538,498] 65,632} 26,023} 45,497) 915,911) 23,769) 77,588 
August. Mp cee: 12,745} 32,298} 13,821] 33,569] 49,951] 240,493) 120,283} 41,122) 870,694] 51,758) 110,625 
September........... 16,268} 17,546 6,476} 82,463} 37,808} 37,598 800) 184,556] 657,714] 273,947) 112,759 
October sete eee 17,295} 33,724) 17,949} 19,693) 26,926) 25,639 7,139] 419,242) 392,247) 400,114; 88,598 
INovemberess. os 47-5: 6,409] 36,351] 15,222) 41,764] 103,355} 103,566 5,080 422.673 33,278] 119,701] 17,000 
December see cee 2230)) 20,963 3,150} 54,545 6,044) 52,350} 12,526] 261,619} 23,804] 22,259) 20,765 
BYiG at. rer eee 148,678] 224,588] 266,318] 433,914] 450, 202/1,041,198| 490, 139|1,457420| 4,516393'2,397340| 885,793 


* These figures relate to the actual number of strikes and lockouts in existence and the workers involved during 
the year, not being a summation in each case of the monthly figures. 
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During 1948 there were three such strikes, 
involving 81 workers and causing a time 
Joss of 16 man-days. In 1947, nine were 
recorded, involving 163 workers, with a 
time loss of 38 days. 


In tables I and XIII the number of 
employers involved is given. In strikes 
which involve large numbers of shops or 
factories, such as clothing, fur, furniture, 
etc., or building construction jobs, logging 
and fishing operations, etc. only the 
approximate number of employers is 
usually reported. 

The figures in this report are inclusive 
of all strikes which come to the knowledge 
of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information practically preclude 
probability of omissions of a serious nature. 
As to duration of strikes, numbers of 
employees concerned, etc., it is not always 
possible to secure exact information but 
the estimates made in such cases are the 
result of painstaking methods in the collec- 
' tion of data, and it is believed that the 
statistics indicate the conditions with 
reasonable precision. The estimate of time 
loss is reached by multiplying the number 
of working days during which each strike 


Canada and Other Countries 


Information is given in the accompanying 
) tables as to industrial disputes resulting in 
| work stoppages (strikes and lockouts) in 
certain countries since 1919, including 
| Canada, showing the number of strikes and 
lockouts, the number of workers involved 
and the time loss in man-working days. 
' The last extensive review of strikes and 
‘ lockouts in Canada and 31 other countries 
) was given in the Lasour Gazerre for 
| March, 1940, p. 234. During the war years, 
and the dislocation following the war, 
statistics for many countries were not avail- 
able and our yearly strike review since 1940 
has been confined to seven countries, see 
the Supplement to the Lasour GaAzeErTTE, 
April, 1948, p. 32. Throughout the year 
figures for the different countries are given 
in the monthly articles in the Lasour 
GaAzErte, as they are received in the Depart- 
ment. The review for this year includes 
data for such other countries as have 
resumed publication of statistical tables on 
strikes and lockouts and for which informa- 
tion has been received in the Department. 
_ In the different countries variations occur 

in the definition of strikes and lockouts and 
in the methods of compilation of statistics. 
Tn nearly all countries no distinction is made 
between strikes and lockouts but in a few 





lasted by the number of employees directly 
involved from time to time, so far as 
known. The number of employees recorded 
for each strike is the number of those 
directly involved, that is on strike or 
locked out, and does not include those 
indirectly affected. The figures in the 
tables as to workers are therefore the 
number of those directly involved. In 
recent years, when the information was 
available, the numbers indirectly affected, 
if important, have been shown in footnotes 
to the table listing in detail the strikes 
and lockouts during the year. The workers 
indirectly affected in each strike are those 
in the establishment who are unable to 
continue work because of the stoppage but 
not participating in the strike. Data as to 
workers or idleness in other plants which 
may have been indirectly affected are not 
included in any of the statistics owing to 
the difficulty of securing exact information. 


Charts 


The accompanying charts show the results 
of strikes according to the number of 
workers involved and the time loss in 
man-working days by groups of industries 
each year, for the period 1914 to 1948. 


cases the figures are for strikes only. In 
some cases the number of strikes and 
lockouts shown for the year is the number 
commencing during the year and in other 
cases it is the number in existence during 
the year, including those carried over from 
the previous year. 

The figures published by some countries 
as to the number of workers involved show 
not only the number of workers directly 
involved but also the number of those 
indirectly affected, that is thrown out of 
work by strikes and lockouts to which they 
were not parties, but exact information on 
this point is not always given. In the 
tables herewith, the column showing the 
number of workers involved includes 
figures for the numbers directly involved 
or the total number directly and indirectly 
involved, according to the method adopted 
by the country concerned. For these 
reasons the figures for strikes and lockouts 
for the various countries are not exactly 
comparable. 

Footnotes to the tables indicate the 
nature of the statistics with reference to the 
above points. 

Many countries publish statistics dealing 
with disputes resulting in work stoppages 
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only once each year or even less frequently, statistics published a considerable time 


the figures being issued in some cases after previously. In nearly all cases statistics 
an interval of great length. Most coun- dealing with strikes and lockouts in other 


tries revise their figures when additional countries published in the Lasour GaAzETTE 


facts are brought to light, even though are obtained from official publications of 


such revisions may necessitate changes in the countries concerned. 


CANADA 

= Workers 
Year ray Involved 

() @& 
fT ge eR mere ee nM Os OPIN Ra A URI IS bce See Fd aU a vey ges aoa 332 148,915 
LUA Ug nas Meee ees par MEARS cM ARPS (eho dee Cette Vel Meee WON be Vk ag ee ae af 310 60,327 
1 oii eyo ale seen Oy al ARM aU Ee SR eR AT MTA A Nema) BIS ER Blan a Recht etnioe 159 28,257 
| Pte Vacs tae Amtrak ATMA SOIC MEE IME Gc ht aries. eu aT kaa <r 8 Wat LAR aR Se A ob xe 89 43,775 
TODS Mere «eyez nesere ty BR Ae on Gu erat te ase Ah, Seed ia Je ne cies Se SRO ON Hes 34, 261 
1 Ao a et oe A GR? On RC NUE A BREED Ried BARE ot GUE RD ta ek UD ool! We OE NN 9 Se 64 34,310 
LOD BNE Be ete RE el alee he kon maak Ry IN ovo g noel tae Pi cece Dee ga eS Wea 86 28,949 
1 EDA) BAe ica ae de ia Oe LT Aa Rd ge ase te uni a eR UR Wy a mr IR See aide! Schr My 75 23, 834 
1 AU Ay AEE SEAR NEI Fieste Soko teat ME ve ERTS ROBES ARES CALM. AUS i Ao Bath s e Bob RR yg maT Sos A i 22,299 
ODS Melee can ces ene De AEEIN Os Aapalnahty cute See ARO Send Cee) eee eee nee 96 17,581 
G29 Se vee Apa Rs hey ee nse ct GAG ge SREY RS ORS Ee ce REI 2 AE Aree POE ERR Fat 88 12,946 
NOS Oey res ecc ease Ge gs GPE pity See Pet ean Hat RSG SoTE re VOURON hee PR teay 8 pepe 67 13, 768 
18 Pea rere eon hy Rae eh ane acer Ome ASO VaR Net be LN OREO Se pk aah hE OE 2 86 10, 738 
DOS Dyes te ere es ake WU Jee ceca Rtn Whe SY Pace Ch ERM, SER PAO REM 1 SRE tie 111 23,390 
gE Ge ee de ee Sirs Crna RS REE RAEN OS aR ER OW Eira SMR Pen a Rea ee kolMe . ya 122 26,558 
LOB AN bet 2 ea: Reve ay Miata Ws sata cosy Reet TSR tS tae Os a ee eee es eee ONES Ts ce Sa OR 189 45, 800 
1 AYE sa PRS a Se Tas Te ee ee AB eA Sar, | RR Ok TN etn Wen Bee we waa ee eee e E 120 33, 269 
TOS GRR So) SR ee el Mave che My IN Ue OREN erase a Otay C1 ae SR RR EE de 155 34,812 
TOS FAR ar tee i y.ge Spal ster sieticath gh dy Zale edie oes Raed tan A Rei We Ee hy a, SLA a IR 274 71,905 
TOS SR ae SoON Oe Sete, weedy ned Lily: as PES) Our Day AMRIT AS. 0 THAR Nake Nf Liar RM ALLE feel MOE a tga 142 20,395 
TOS Ota ceetznas. ta cstk bah ct ramen GL AEP EAN Metter act LARUE Joegiia Ase at fener tag ee NNR ee RATA 120 41,038 
1940 sacs asi Buy or NuoGh et See, eto m har op he eae a at Mn TW Se ae re eG ee Bac a 166 60,619 
QA TAY cache 25. eehapel ya ee os CoS (ee fie) peer hte oon Ae aR eRe On Tha oo nh os tes hee PM RRO 229 87,091 
194 ieee Wi ole See giciMe ate Glu te sin A tae tpn UL (ge pee 2) See ence ge a ge Gen Ce 352 113,916 
ES eR ie acre Re crea eat aera wes ae Ee ae PoE ARO GE as ORT Lc GR RET 401 218, 404 
OSA iret ava Ges tok wie aie eer ak ok Once MEI Cerne OER ese one nee ie 195 75,290 
LOA Ge A Motansys Aeccese ear ac aaratbo teks te RATIO OTRO Ee TE eae SNe ELS cake ee Cen EAR 2 197 96,068 
TOAG Bai sapien ah Se tra ice ci Need are oA cara nicer RES aap ng fae WARE ROO ob eae red ete et Qe a Rid 228 139,474 
BE WGC RU CALE t Pee eh A 8 Are) BOTA WE or OM oh Py he Ag Jk wen Din by A ie aca Set 236 104, 120 
eT NCSA NUNS St EAP aOR URN RS AO eok) ) CRIED ey 1 ARR ta (ol faill is ll bh eed ML he eee see Le 154 42,820 
TOAS se) AIUEE Ya ok chs eccopove yor esses My ae cia ee Ta ae ook RR a tet 19 12,729 
MODUL Y steht Gore tek Oe teat eT ERE: SRR re neuen, Lae ent henna 14 11,058 
AW Bagel Ce pee ote ee MN eee COI a he a CA COMETS 6 0 oh ae Sanam Be Te SN eRe 15 3,845 
WW 0} | Un ean tee gk OPE NII a. Shad MT ert heer. SNS Ry RRSP AU Or Om cl NAB 1S Co 18 4,678 
1 Aes ee UE MNES fC IR da AY Bietad 0 antl dite areas RAMMED EN CLEAEE A Cig Mle 22 3,204 
DUNC pire Sela aie Siete te RIN A eo is ee eR | eae OU ACS Sr GAs MMT Eat One 29 3, 804 
LTS Sr ae Re ee ie eared hy Sats CN et tt aR een NSS MN AR 8 MEK tie 26 8,338 
YAU USG SRT Me ies Oo et A A es abe eae ee em) rcs A Ona ener ne 31 7,617 
Sep tema Denke. Hw wie eames a sak ace eee Sac Nee an de, nme Laie d Sone MY ee 31 11,619 
October ere See le Minette eg Mir imine or LUO, Seen CN Tae Se na ie A Ca 22 7,908 
INGO VEMIDORT MARR ACE Loree rcan re ake pare & ee enn boi t Lem Rene lee een) 21 . 3,452 
WW Yevc{=) C04 Oley pea RMON c CHENG eae ey. ee Ty Peeps ew eT AM IRN CERO. es EY 2 12 2,566 


(1) Strikes and lockouts in existence in the period. 


Time Loss 
in Man- 
working 


Days (?) 


3,400, 942 
799,524 
1,048,914 


1,528,661 | 


671,750 


1,295,054 
1,193,281 
266, 601 
152,570 
224,212 


152,080 
91,797 
204, 238 
255, 000 
317,547 


574,519 
284, 028 
276,997 
886, 393 
148, 678 


224, 588 © 


2,397,340 
885, 793 
135, 835 


140, 130° 


57,133 
51, 269 
39,754 
34,337 
77,588 
110, 625 
112,759 





88,598 
17,000 
20, 765 


(2) Strikes of less than one day’s duration and those involving less than six employees have not been included in 


the published record unless a time loss of 10 days or more is caused. 


(3) Directly involved only. In 1948, time loss due to workers indirectly affected, that is workers in the plant made 
idle because of the strike, amounted to about 24,600 days. Workers and idleness in other plants which may have been 


indirectly affected are not included in any of the statistics. 
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ARGENTINA 
Time Loss 
Year Number Workers in Man- 
(4) Involved working 
Days 
CLG Marea ae Mee ES eater EE TN Rta Aa eve ener sie tees tdi goiais:> cites are te byes aie henner 367 308, 967 3. 2625705 
RS (Vee eee Re sy Sree Beste I) A ane TAEDA OMI anole ia'ois Gi.6;,3 So mae atbiche Romie 206 134,015 3,693, 782 
Co ra Cen SVU ATE OTS eet peer ae AN EMS ALU tis APM aS otal dene ara Scr ovary. acaconeonS fhe He. 86 139,751 976,270 
SD) MeN re PE EMT FMRI LS Heraeus MeN Pee a Wa Raa Hy araian Simard tye taresmuetatenererat Ae 116 4,737 150, 894 
2 ert Um MEO Map dE pLMGRT SRN Cue scice eh ul Ia ey aa ROHR Laon oye in eat gitred ee ate eLav es 93 19,190 895, 842 
G2 4 ee eae ee Me RPE Cen Pumore Dea Tice tyrid VARA Lamas otSiciG aun atetarpss 4 aie delar ety aN HF 210,001 1, 268,318 
MOO RANE ers tek a er ns seeds Wie et BES A eee BRIER ei ik ak AEC ee ee Te DE 89 39,142 125,367 
UE ee, RARE Ge hae PAS eek Brae TPES rekon Raa ve | eh in ete OR ey ene ee 67 15,880 287,379 
I) PRC OLR Recaro he PTR oak tole cri poner cere ae Lev aiars sisi alle vara oracterapschicae hs aamletare:® 58 38, 236 352, 963 
LO? See ee ye Sie ew PLONE AMOS THOM cr ratio cual oe Si ae ick oe ee: 135 28, 109 224, 800 
OVIOY soe lene, Mb gs eek A te RR Ma Sop TS Em a MD ree Ee ee RR ae ee ee a 113 28,271 457,022 
5 () ME CRED Og RY Roe EI Arh cio hin See kin. Meese eae Stset nae atara, ses Salis sas ile ehoae ed 125 29,331 699, 790 
LOOT od icc ote Ene ip BE a ST ae AAs ts ane ae ee a RR 43 4,622 54,531 
Ci) ) MRM ene ln eee EN Roe ele || Pee ne My) Me ek Ans cig era irae coluve fave ark «8 OG 105 34, 562 1,299,061 
"OBIS" 1. na cole d Goamas pel Bap nee ha A ISR IRRANOR. Oe ry LIA Ai 0g Nid Ce SR 52 3,481 44,779 
Bil; A nee eM oar ts Mie et a RE en ty Roe Aho AOR TET. Soe ats 42 25,940 742,256 
OB. os hed Be Beoleteile lee Be AD ch Ree tun te cr vee nds Rh PNR te Ck Re 69 52,143 2,642,576 
OS Oa ee ete ars Speen eee PN ERR hy SPC ONT GMa AOS CM es avacqie Ste ayacs fate 109 85,438 1,344,461 
Biche ee See ke ern eee, Rate ont ME MN Ee ie ie dieses fd Ssh Saeed 82 49,993 517,645 
OSs x oie pistes Greece ee Mages renal eet © RR, uous icine Che NEC eon Oi pais DRS gaa 44 8, 871 228,703 
BAA () Me Ne EM RE LN Me en ORES ME Ree Se etn et tale, Bo loa. scars soya 49 19,718 241,099 
SGA () ere Ae eee fic eee Fr AM RG neath che ROR SEA CNS gun hd Seosnvasareransie uci) eeht 53 12; 721 224,599 
TEMA ty ERER RR, be clas i Gg Be eg eee RN are Oc 2 ER Oe ee 54 6, 606 247,598 
A REL: ane ne RU Pe mee fe KEIM ENS, Lit ty NGL ABS Ddaretsgscs acer tates Sota dros hatetees 6 113 39, 865 634, 339 
GA Ey eee rere etn fg ECU EN ICM SRI RM E OY a Seances anova aeeNe ofa etree Bia) 5% ere io wi 8 85 6, 754 86, 290 
ET As ER mI ua rte Ai Medea ork ru Re UN nea Cars eunenas Si eiaei aqua eitiens, oon: ihe ath atte tah ace 27 9,121 41,384 
OAs Neer RE ST ie era RH ae Petey ay ge AEA Sram cecssth nial aye ah aegere a (lodisp a oie laos ie sitet 47 44,186 509, 024 
SG ea tee en tra, eer Ve Cy SEMEL a er LMM i ER wa AR LUCE wiettldiy Ac wie oar aabaiace Naerceeoumuniere Olas BIN eRe et hes eee Ne 


(1) Strikes only. 
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AUSTRALIA 
Time Loss 
Year Number Workers in Man- 
(4) Involved working 
2 Days (3) 
BOLO sia Sly Winer ula Gls ahaa teen th Meee aa NL AER RRB gotta Cet ANE a Ca 460 100,300 | 6,308, 226 
LOZO Wee ec hule ns RAs ae ge PR eam iach T GTC TCONS naire, ced Bor tee COM ERNE, CPRy air BREA ap dan ae 554 102,519 1, 872,065 | 
TOQUE RAW Leer CONGs. Betis Rite a MENA Wat) Conn SHUI LRT LC fy igure Meee ea Ce ee SRO TS BO 624 120,198 956,617 © 
HPP AEE BOO MA HEHE KLE Rey AE AMR UIC ACTS Mate are tan, ARAN le a Sib Abies AA ate dh Nhe 5 den 445 100, 263 858, 685: ' 
BOS Te ole SANG Crem ah eeceet fol sonieceate OM bapee tla eats mea Reh aaehe a ree ON Us rel re Pea Pe ea 274 66, 093 1,145,977 — 
1 OY ROS bt ee NO RN, SPEEDUP k OMeD Ad Co eRe LEE Renee x athe) ER sie ae She ake A 504 132,569 918, 646. 
ba Bea ea Le ARUN SD eet A Been EY RHEE A Minetne dotting algae bik WN TA eS 499 154,599 1,128,570 — 
ASDA CLC ip Sty LEN OANA TR CEP Det OE ay Ma at eet et oD LE ak ec i dh aaNet 360 80, 768 1,310, 261 © 
LEGS en AND ist: Satine ae Mish ag Mitte Ned Ene AGE ay ten enh at Meme Sell ee RAR a ere ato! 441 157,581 1,713,5819% 
DS fe SE ay RR NAIL fo Ota ae ORIN Rea ee Nac NA ABE AL UE WP epeare Wc Re aA te 287 82,349 777,278 © 
WO 29 Her DS sacs teat Heat Ned xe ase htc ye Nei acca tr fOaea A Rr edie he WC ran Sho ae aire Cawetee 259 88, 293 4,671,478 
1S URRY rite SPIT eee RES Glan Ur RAD ERD ye ME I SERA OnRGr yes Moe on EMS og BAN 183 51,972 1,511, 247 
Nh ee ae ney ate bo ARID Get aE TE aig UU CEN BP A a Ate ae olen IES See LENCE ST ele TMD Sel oi 134 34,541 245,961 
1 PREY Ree WA OF UIE UIE UO NUE e TE WN WW TE Aru eran Co SU RICORY Weins ROEHL aie tod a ic) YEAR 127 29,329 212,318 
UE SCRAP Rania ete neNy NWS CNMal UNA eae et Sp cote Mun UI eRe er DUNIR Ded BN ae te UU aw 90 26, 988 111,956 
LOSE hese ycUeeM Sieh tcl WN ORMla: a Ama Mtn UNG cs cated ace EAD ISA ae a uN 155 46, 963 370,386 
LOS Bee cia tar ern Aen NUS Bia hah Uh Pegs aM I Bly 4 ont ey OL ame OA a IE eA 183 44,813 495,124 
DOS GREEN AL Atte So rants SLE AR Wa hela Mab mene cean\ Gein, bake PW Ie CMa IGN Pa LS RENE WA 235 57,118 497,248 
TOS Ce MR i Och om RNR ARS ar oe are al eed al drat pe rade yah ar Be aT reese > OM ay RIO OL Gee aE 342 92,121 ESaitia 1! 
DOS Sia cat dare AS aichaph IRs We Mees G Nioan ees AL IB RSLS Vette Na Ua Pea I ee Sed 2 376 132,480 1,337,994 
1 OM Aor gr aE EIN Ray oy OR PLN EN Ca add hee Re Rye Me sere MU reel ARMA, ae TOL Seale 416 143, 228 459, 154 
1 OMEGA Re aN NS ye es SON Di EER g arene te we Merrie sad ple LAO cn iia 9 tbe 350 178,939 1,507 252. 
USE ait s Rr Ahn Apter eah aber lintay Keeton tts Seabees Neat cae ibe eens. aie WO Ova by 567 240, 845 984,174 
TAD cele Risen t Nall tube eoetiuh RAR Ciacae cS ace aint MNCPRL ane TOE AMEN ee LA a OPT eR 602 166, 167 378, 195. 
DAS veanisss tele tseicnelaiessts slates aluber sl star SOLE naUntG sree eens te ie ar a AU aac EY Ca Re RE 785 288,028 990,151 
1944...... Fadel Moy dei es Wie econ Rane GAA ac ea Mra RIMES SR et En eC SE 941 260, 792 912,752 
DOA yates len adie ns inom § Ne ar var Ta ail ee crete A LRA NRO Ga eR oii ae 945 326, 641 2,119 641 
eae Ont PNUELC UO EOE me mel SSD Dat rai bi SPAM R MMMM Ley ea eh ol 8 Ue MR a 869 331, 865 1,947, 844 
14 7. RGN asap Avia rated HR Ue vot AES SNE is hap epene an nnCNG ie co nN aC SMe aT Bae ne RO dy a 982 280,718 1,338, 728 
LOA istiquartern nie eer tere in cee Ris seaneets cateomccle cinta ice AS gD En ear RE 277 108, 232 615,799 
2nd Senet Rip ice Ub cera 8 SAR ha ce Nth ees ee Sten eA ae eked esa pC ARC a 201 46, 432 247,139 
3rd Sri Mees aks Oi Fa ai SR eee NY Sth ed et, Cae casio eon aay eared Me eee pled 246 |° 52, 762 178, 689 
4th Fria Ue RANI eI el tee SUS va tia tay ty RCL kL? ays Raya b AUR LAY Gielen ok cee, 258 73, 292 297,101 
1948, 1st DY Ror Sone SAE, a cette SAR ik, keke Renee Ae RA ey ede ae TANS Aen 346 115, 533 1 O72e32e 
(1) Work stoppages in existence in the period. 
(2) Workers directly involved only. 
(3) Time loss for workers directly and indirectly involved. 
BELGIUM 
Time Loss 
Year Number Workers in Man- 
() Involved working 
(7) Days 
LOT: ee dens ikea tie caste teeracaTavhebe ated aarti Rok Mien acd catch Na th Te SUL ies RR RAE ea CA re 372 164; O30). ise eee 
DO AO ees a uthaetl rate natetel Lea a cwsd3 Haute a A1eie CH SEAIA (ia Ay cre. Aare cee eR EG a 517 PAN aa Ms EAE A a 
DO Zee plea cies UMN Veta e Teme ie seat cereals ae tote tata Ok tate Sa a eats age ee aaa tte Rape RT 258 7 298e ee hea 
G22 rit Iy ati uel eere Nepal aes gate il coef esp are alte kin hie ic mam ors Cotas MUO apn A RR EA 172 S54CO0Da ee ae ee 
EQS atte eae ait Ls A LS eS gh al ana OBR woe Sei a, GAN hat Rent eR ER OEE Oe 168 AQG208h see koe 
UR See me ee ARP SRR RN MAN a RRR hea Artie alun Weil aks Somer ee SR LL NER. if Neh y 188 BA AAT hoc eee 
TODD HS Fete Bice sof des cats RUN CISA Bra hea. 5 OE Pe TE a een ee Phar 112 SIO88" eee ee 
NO PLUN nial Meter Noir eRiA Ptiy Bia rab tay eA eit tie Say arnt co te AR aS Os 140 LUEGSOSheenn eee 
LOD Toei naes bro sleet stale e donee ot eee AEM ORT CNT ee che Sha eae ats An eS AT ee ORE 186 39, 873 1,658, 836 
TOS ire spares aaa ce te Rees Oe eT ee ARR RUS URE eae en Ne Ot a 192 74,707 2,254,424 
LG ah Sena aire RR Raa NE Sra de teeste Pale) Sn Ray coer ev raced 2/ehbas ecg ime ed Ob halen he einai 1 168 60,557 799,117 
LOS OA reba calteeprs eee ekets e)eate bat eea teva St coat late on aah Rady Then male te tee Mane ce 93 64,718 781, 646 
OSD 3? et tar beat a otayet aie Wad Sain ae Re NU Macon tase a alc tees ea Kali ony ake ARCO ga ane 74 20,024 399,037 
LOG Ore ea lathe ree alalet crc bolieae  himear ote atom nererocle Re ek GRR TOL A alate | TU teen ERC Tan i BE Recalled 63 162, 693 580, 674 
bE EDOM S cen Serra hoes Bats Ace aro PR ain OR AN RODE HA Dap. TL Batre BW PE Bo us Bs Bi 87 39,136 664, 044 
LOS US Stats usr ects cat actey wera dae tale Ae RETRO ONO Ca Ee es Cee HE EA Ee Ee ee ae Beat shker treet 79 33, 628 2,441,335 
LOS Dee et taiciste ay du leaa lars c facets bens Oe bie eres eae TE eet AL ae te EI ea 150 98,543 623, 002 
DOS OSC Bi iitoekats Mahe a wttace austere abet pcee el ecainie Caemte tac ales SESE Tiete Bie Ua aT ns em 999 OOS 831 oll mec eee 
MOS Thee ated yee alnasa eters abt si ae Nea ee once Siac etaara Pr Ai ats Me ncn ay aig le ag ened Rr 209 81,544 647, 647 
LOSS 1 Fe ican rey hice cnet a Sia crane ben heron hon Pere ater Tae re al Hn acs eee 126 32,900 240, 937 
NOS OS cea ace tere aie tye SR lepe: therst eh eS NAT ACLS Soe reat tone RIRE a ee ERR RT EE en RE ea 68 45,763 157,242 
DOA Re is ereeratcmre's tectre lara tls grttecnaetarsitl stare eats car cPA Cd ae eis San mm nae oe We 43 25,519 36,451 
DOA as F eer a Woah, savevets rexel gees Maia: orem es ine EAP ROE Mea Ne gE ay AG LONE ie Le 160 147,417 563,173 


FARA Winn ste SRNL oe PY ec am alk Yeu TA) LANL UM ey Me Pn a IG Nl EN Wad Pe viet 
(1) Disputes ending in period. 
(?) Directly involved only. 
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DENMARK 
—~“~—“~“—Ma—a—a~a—a=A"—sOJvO0.98_—VWOO“*$@—O“90DS0NnNmnmnmnmno eee ee oeyyyse_“=ss 
Time Loss 
gee Number Workers in Man- 
(2) Involved working 
(?) Days 
472 35,575 877,548 
243 21,965 690,089 
110 48,147 1,321,184 
31 48,859 2,272,054 
58 1,941 19,677 
fl 9,758 175,090 
48 102,331 4,138,486 
32 1,050 23, 000 
He 2), 851 119,000 
il 469 11,000 
22 1,040 41,000 
37 5,349 144,000 
16 3,692 246, 000 
18 5, 760 87,000 
26 492 18,000 
38 11,546 146, 000 
14 827 14,000 
12 96, 862 2,946,000 
22 P32 21,000 
22 3,650 90,000 
19 523 16,000 
9 257 5,000 
2 65 |: 3,000 
if 3,155 11,000 
8 14, 627 31,000 
15 8, 885 89, 000 
85 9,656 66, 000 
108 56,304 1,386, 000 
116 16,174 473, 000 





eS a a aad a mA a a 
(1) Work stoppages beginning in period. 

| _ (2) Workers directly involved only. 

| (?) Exclusive of general strike of April, 1920. 


EIRE 

eaee——————e—e—e—eeeaeaeaeaeaeaeaeaeaeaeaeae—e—e—e—eeoeaoao*eleqaOaoaoaouananaoeeeeeeee yy —l—lTETE=xx_ se a _ eo 
| Time Loss 

Vin Number Workers in Man- 

(4) (2) Involved working 

3 Days (3) 
ee Me er ee ee ie iia ai toes e sire ate Misi et Oia leech ek Cade Pel vee 131 20,635 1,208, 734 
(a Ne gags, SR Be pie aL IE AGE eC pm a a 104 16, 403 301, 705 
RN en Sere en tree beset ts team MNCL! yy SS RI! vee AM 86 6, 855 293, 792 
MENG GLa aS EO SMES i RaeR ie ARE tele, 5 CO RN Ld ie ha en Ta 57 8,455 85,345 
(hr RM Gis NRE? AE BR Rt UA 2 ere Md a a ne ‘oD 2,312 64,020 
(eet len sleet t ASSSe Wave I bee ee Nee ae) Sh ae Oo) 2,190 54,292 
i RASS) GEA ARIES TESTE A OR ee se pe 53 4,533 101,397 
Be re ee ta eee ea. OMe Le etme ENTE C0 A se uel Spa 83 3,410 77,417 
gS Blybra teenth) SERA SREP EEE I SENT Bi lcs 2 Wx NN at 60 5,431 310,199 
= ppl Aah ctalaks boty cnet tad Meth 20 aa Ok ie CNG Ca a Pee ira adews 70 4,222 42,152 
(ha law fag eg A ARR 2 UNMIS 2 el et eR a a : 88 9,059 200, 126 
7s bce ahtcan aS SRLS gi A Ea I ae SAE cake tS A ee 99 9,288 180, 080 
old Si G1 eB aeg IIR y TRSOe a gue ESS PIR go gE cy ae hd a 99 9,513 288,077 
OD. Getgtd Staci clog Bs oat) een ge ota EIS BYTE EA Sees A SCT re a ee eae Cain eee 107 9,443 185, 623 
(igh vat eg AIS Nae Ee en ee ee ae mee ee L 145 26,734 1,754,949 
ERE rt a ech aa ate nee eth oe te dives bn Gk as CP Oem 137 13,736 208, 784 
1s euse Gl See, Hibed &, Ge CAE ea DR DARD Be te oe a eel Ane ek 99 6, 667 106, 476 
archos A Ere 9 TA GI RoR Se EES NE il PCR wea Ee NOES 89 7,715 152,076 
Rete er nee pn Aa aie he tenis Beh aie Cllrs Wend lke he Nene vf 4,895 diigise 
ete ee ne dae Oe Ae to Ola Me ne PLAS Ne eee aa Te 69 5,132 115,039 
led AE ll Od gf pap RR NE DMR by a eR Se oe BE TOR AT Ral 81 5,921 61, 809 
ENT eas era ate ce tte tea Le ts Se pe eee Ua 84 4,387 38,308 
rsd nk EGAN a in RAY pe Ge I SRO Rod a 87 8,785 243, 932 
—D OWe Re RES Bar ate ORI GING EUR ice RCM Coa 45 UREN MEV” -anmn pina 1 105 10, 896 150, 108 
te aes we nny cee eae wel te ha ye ARES Shee eee SN, 194 22,253 449, 438 


ee ec eg Ee ae Od eee LW nT ee Pe es Ve 
(4) Disputes which last less than one day or which involve an aggregate loss of less than 10 man-days are excluded. 
(2) Work stoppages beginning in the period. _ : ‘ 
(8) It is not stated whether the employees indirectly involved are included. 
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FINLAND 
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b Work Tamed 
Number orkers in Man 
Year (1) Involved workin 
Days 
1 AOA Mie bo pce OIRO ha Sunes RC Barat WN tid a aad Cabling greta oraiMen atr Rh easier a aNe 39 4,065 160, 
TODO A TE ERS Oetlach yt pe OR BANU A BeaIA A Rou BAU pa mien aueieyeereR Oe anads ele tohenecate teva et 146 21,001 455, 
LOOT Pe eels AE yon 2B tel tie Nd adh ea ERRNO NE Ae Marae RUM ear enn aSTan stoeMee erate te 76 6,251 119, 
1920 a Wea le TR READ aM ek oa pee icin WSR PIG BRL ORAS Ore Bree OMe ats 1p 8421S Coren CMR enC ney ete 53 9,840 252, 
TODS IG fuk ha, BETES Ae OE CAe BORN a es Sipend eek Ae Remedies hes ob a ead wa Tare eM eRe La Foiere attend re 50 7,588 261, 
py: Wang oe an A ae 20 ee Ree a ce REPS Se strc een ictnnt co riad Of Sicko 31 3,121 51, 
1025 ere ee Nike ade Rd RIS Boy: ah ARR RR Aue Sys Bab nie eben uso latt trinacere agua ear ores 38 2,921 113% 
ISPS pee OR Otek Wey ih Marca Ch eae barn yh See El Dey LOOM oka vod acemnticnd coches Gain tar ia 10, 230 386, 
iO Oe Nas TE SS Ae Ronae 8) ES Sin cue Smet Pare giant Faire s.th 0 cacecu aide Git, cs cise a 79 13,368 1,528, 
Sp eh PRL Oey ieet me epee SEWER Tire eR USE ern icin dete nicer cant ha oi oy disin Onaa ae Oe 7a 27, 226 502, 
NODOSA ee MON ES ia Bg dagen Wire ies eee om ete eet Sa SNS amare yem ene teu fevereVeveie eae cats 26 2,443 74, 
TOS OES ir eR REG OO ee iB. re: MANOA CLR Eien Rae PN Na Tohatey Ate“ aLoP ta ero) 11 1673 127 
1k ey Pee C IK: OL Tne rp oan I>, MUNG Rae, Mave. TOR ol a Rar ni Aiea. FO acon cis Or een a iC 1 53 
1932 RE SG) RAI oo aul Aiea ven LE EL RR NGRY PRM eno ts Serie U team Na Levers 3 284 pe 
TOSS Seer cael: Aeneas es arte Are i Ly kee UL Rk MN Bi NB ReN Ad Reet A heey vege ees 4 Lh Pare 9, 
NOSE CHS Tee Ue eN hs aia SP MU oS ta} a mee toy vanters NYAS tar Buc abawa yaa lateeavene olers loved shake 46 5, 883 89, 
TOSRS A ee I a Sh ah Sate ale BRN Pe tn Se i eR Cara geet ent at afers, Sed teeree 23 2,274 60, 
TERT ene oy aie RL A. Sr re Wee eT ER Re ra nica tte cris cma aS Ceara eke 29 2,935 3y 
ERO VSR Seren rel Bie Sad PLP Oh AR na re OR go) bionle on rants ce Riana tar et aOR OS 38 6, 168 183, 
nce eee RO ne ny Wg I AR se ee cand Wok IAODE Sint Oeis CHT al mace EAN 31 4,087 110, 
TQS OR he eh re A UN Rae 1A Ray, Pe Ret 1p. won net ies Seer tyne CMRP byt A aa ecee ae rect enenc es Steet: 29 6, 120 256, 
TOAQ Uae Od ETS ee Si OF IEE er ke du Pane ok heaton, Aunt c Md EAR AME aver ue ata Node oleae Sten crass 4 513 ‘ 
1 Ve LANs ene Ue ern nr a Seat dimen itotuntr onthe dicmnivcials 12 2,164 21a 
AOA ee ies ea chan! 2 Bai erik (Shin ne Deka fe diate a deal ieatn ae aM eaten kat acer ek eg 102 37,129 3504 
BOA G a PSR a ey ONS eR aig nL Seb Ad te EQ AOR, Ban Ai ena Pet at arcane eam assent enaton Stage 42 18,936 115% 


(1) Work stoppages beginning in period. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN IRELAND 








Time Li 
Yea Number Workers in Mar 
i @) (2) Involved workin 


(1) @) Days ( 











ie) Fae tee eS a hy eee aera Renee miaicect o Giri Ren Mn maOe Yolen at mo OOS NO ome 1,352 | 2,401,000 | 34,970, 
1920 ee ey eee ee AIR Sy mena n erode aan mamtere condensate focaleyete riermor sie(eVayee,nasiceneeh aye 1,607 | 1,779,000 | 25,570, 
LOY Wie Pris Scena vaies eae cteecal ane ic aero ems ABs eieiiel Stone eemetras eM edepenetsys ols Jere evel tens Gurren rote: 763 | 1,770,000 | 85,870, 
|e hE IA grok SAMO Ree Fea oaMnTEA Bart Noitod omc mnicrcio tatoos aids ons 576 556,000 | 19,850, 
RDB Eee Bs ane Ane Oe Ee A sa heme) 4 See a ann eNO a On Oo a oae CCT 628 399,000 | 10,670, 
tHe A ds A ee eens ACT Ae mtr arns Ok! D arolo ao ab UC AR Micka roams OOS Honea 710 613, 000 8, 420, 
IO ET ae Oe a Wem Gila yee. Otay A CEU eo hon neaana bine aa nein cekiaaacaint6 603 441,000 7,950, 
1 PAV aba em EIS, Gunmen eet Wnyan im a ia clit earache oni ncaa run Seal RO RaMa TOG pric Cae 323 | 2,734,000 | 162, 230, 
TG Dawes eS Re ke ge Uae cera cit ap er Paraep ay aitere/ ot croc ch tasamuel GreNo bras (haere! stated parka 308 108, 000 1, 1703 
Re RNS RPA a ACCS PROSENSE ES Far) eg a coc ets DED an A arbi sired ht net aaa te bes aR 302 124,000 1,390, 
LOY ONe EO ALY ROO 2 Ws EERE iY 4 Hin eeee Nanci ss aidia a Nisin) Mesias Per Ue Cecile et cach aaa cicaCNy aioe OH 431 533,000 8,290, 
TORO LU Meta a cep aesieaiene chek noel tues teaegel opeines fol ea ste ep eaye ie cadereye alee, k-tchcreh Ea Rea 422 307, 000 4,400, 
LET AUER Sn eat tnicy SRA RA IS CARINE ica Giay tata eee Ost CRE GRRE IC a BORG Oia DIG AO ae 420 490,000 6,980, 
TOS OF id 2) Nias pepe tt ercuny ok sien, ee hess Pelee to anda a cecarens lores enya tia ates Weleda lee leeaodvisr ss: 389 379,000 6,490, 
ROR SH Mh San 2 Us Gena nl Sera See eaCne old on Hint Mo be DU SoeH OOOO nc ia raid Gaxc cairn 357 136, 000 1,070, 
TEBE Ook SEA to Ast EIT. tr CARER RR AUNGaS ooo. ts ein Cho OMe OTA Nea ACH ona EoD OD ye OIOIGOe 471 134, 000 960, 
LRA) CIN Thr nee aH SOmIS Ada nwa Ooo ro otic cai Oooo chan rnc Bhio.t Oeloi tet y 553 271,000 1,960, 
ORL TRH URE an an AP eneiibe os SOUR bom meridoied Oabbcnons dnlapoaT oo MUcootaneinns a0 bs oo cite $18 316,000 1,830, 
CR fear neg ed EAs HERR CO n eel Biednann ole ante Noon ieinih baka bo Dito tomo cio, ainicia o'o'o SoM oataC 1,129 597,000 3,410, 
ISH Te dae Seah Ae LI Yas pny ace bas ers Co ciric «Bc Cai Nictelt RCA OR LaR TIO 0.0, 6,0:0:0 OOO 875 274, 000 1,330, 
TOR Qi eres Bes y sinter tious Aah Baiaeaetiied baicltuc Unset Nctatager sie cate amet rata a shae a occas ote PRR Reeth Cas 940 337,000 1,360, 
LGA 0 Reet ceiea as eee nee Et tn re crabs ien avers aicuvche raven otenal SRO oe atone agora oar Span lloret ae oeRr eos aoe 922 299,000 940, 
pO A a ate Ah Rabe tants Gin Pree Ad SEO Soto 6 COM ecu nce on OUR acre o Comer n Onn. 1,251 360, 000 1,080, 
| OVD ria per ents bechan keee Aen ee aS a Pe aoe Dio One ean oS emo Alamein OU ony 1,303 457,000 1,530 
eee A AGS ass Bs SEP eOOR Loin Ale RAO CL arOaaY GCM NEA Gp DCR AI hans ECR ENE OS ODDO Oro 1,785 557,000 1,810, 
Mee Oe iayte Sida cin ge eo eae ere TEA BE RS RRA Rat KAD PNM Cini MS RIUTTTOR cAoGON 2,194 821,000 3,710, 
194 bree atare BM). Sep tanya Waly se tee eg SN em atc eas aseets enn ars ereeaco 2,293 531, 000 2,840, 
ASG OO on ne Genito hic Wo Hee dO Cocca Dn dis Guice data cd ove Bord Oo oO enteDe J 2,205 526, 000 2,160, 
TE WS aOR I Reis bh ee oN iia Ste SENOS CSCS ENA cits HORII Gale Noicher et Rin crc Paco 1,721 622, 600 2,433, 
TOES (Oe yee ee a iether Sls eae can eee eee poneerotet ceaned cucnaceto etelone arenes sete tone Mages tetas 1,758 423,000 1,944, 


(1) Work stoppages beginning in the period. ~ 
(2) Work stoppages involving less than 10 workers and those lasting less than one day are omitted except when t1 


loss exceeds 100 days. ; 
(3) Workers indirectly involved (i.e. thrown out of work at the establishments where the dispute occurred but 


themselves parties to the dispute) are included in these totals, as well as workers directly involved. 
(4) Preliminary figures. 
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INDIA (1) 
Time Loss 
Workers 5 
Number in Man- 
Year (2) (3) oe working 

Days 
poeta Bude, oh Be Netley ieee as Roar Miptad eam en eee NS mE ROR OO eee pee 396 600,351 6, 984, 426 
Re SC MATH te AN ee tent Me Oy, ACE Sg tare MIB a! on Pc Foca DOOM AS REE 278 435,434 3, 972, 727 
| le ay dolge Se dole ood Getter no Gener an irs RCA cee een termina fen ene Oh ee Ce 213 301,044 5,051, 704 
“hs oulple UAB asthe gan gAts Oe ee, alle st Pa a Aer el GaN 133 312, 462 8,730,918 
Sie scjceac lp heed Sasa ak SEM RAPE a ue eee Olan Poe Mi aera in a Ssh coe a a nT gi 2 134 270,423 12,578,129 
| Ei co S Seas seen te Uae Ale peer eon RID ara A ie Peer 128 186, 811 1,097,478 
EP Se Me Pee a Se Pn ee oth eet eae coronene cavatawadelate odeche creeper islets athe eat reales 129 131, 655 2,019,970 
SE eee re Tt rs ne Ne iy med ar acey ine A peaerake ones 0) Ven x eraty sie odes eta Me 203 506, 851 31,647,404 
OS iro theetles ofocnitl an Cn ARTA ATTA Ss Re gt SA shear) A inf is  YS 141 532,016 | 12,165,691 
© DiS ST RBIA 9 Beh Ben eis ORE eno TERE URI OARS MORNE: re =O AE RT a ad nn A 148 196,301 2,261,731 
RRL SS 22 wise a ete FP trae GET | A Be Rd 166 203,008 2,408, 000 
Xe hus ies BME Gita os COTTER LTE a Eee ee RIE ee ned tes SERB Ar 118 128,099 1,922,437 
oy WEL CLOENOS 22) os0 Bats Saat) Ae ORE ed 2 SPIE eh AS ARR ry Cart) RA ORE DR LOO Emme LIaNt C 146 164,938 2,168,961 
eT a ee TCL, re Sn Ree ont, wiatAcioteir lace citvonoeator taht famine 159 220, 808 4,775,559 
1s ova datse attic, Bak ale gta eR OnR AAA, CRE AGN Teer re Po RIF Rens nD) Je AP DNA BET 145 114, 217 973, 457 
ieee Ah (ARE MS Oat! pi Nena aE ee hint Sat SR RRS ee SP TRC 159 169,029 | 2,358,062 
LT os at Sidstb c encs oan Berti ea eel oe SSS TOR) cic AR SR en a aN Op eel EC 379 647, 801 8,982, 257 
Same MRE INIT Pee Nin ts 2 SLs BA Be Oe aaey, 1vargt, Antes © (id ogra o uniteare Oe Beton neha 399 400,075 9,198,708 
OD, sig ditty bic ce Banh Dinca Seo cer ere Cae ane icaeeier Re A Rb IEE oe RON eto Ce re 406 409,189 4,992,795 
ADL pic eles Sys cis Ss ee ONS Reape 5 Tom let ft Fasr ean Oa nde MINER, > SNR ae 322 452,539 VY WMA) | 
itr. ee ee 0 aC AN oy ERT HI ER ear REE ROL TSC re mn EE 359 291,054 3,330, 503 
TER Sot Obes ce clo 2 et 5 epee Seb abel cre nen T Onn rn aE Repeated anes I ATO 694 772, 653 5,779, 965 
2 Das 6s g Baebes Cat cc PAE OIRO te we REE st re carte A ao ao Fe PN Re 716 525,088 2,342,287 
LEE ete DO bo CI ae ohn Bes oie | iy ot Mpeie i PTGS ey “Ie NCE Ry ee ie ee aR 658 550,015 3,447,306 
eS caste teser deceit A er ICSE ec REEL elseuel are rep i ore fare HS 0 a EOE eR AT a 820 747,530 4,054,499 
NO) sos te an'e dade oh honey ate & Saree 3908 vee Peat SMe nt ae SUES Reais URE a RA REN Pay AG 4 RA Pd Nf 1, 629 1,961,948 LOA Oe 
BAAR (DIC) OOM Teer eee OY evsesic te ONL INE, eneatic i /T/br tae ayeliearcs Mierme Reh Me wencrae's ecto 1,811 1, 840, 784 16,562, 666 








(1) Formerly listed as British India; since partition to Dominion of India and Pakistan on August 15, 1947, the Gov- 
ment of India has continued strike statistics as formerly. 

(2) Industrial disputes which have resulted in work stoppages involving 10 or more workers. 

(3) Work stoppages in existence in the period. 

(4) It is not stated whether or not the employees indirectly involved are included. 

(5) Preliminary figures. 


NETHERLANDS 





Warlers Time Loss 


Number 2 in Man- 

Year (1) aan working 

i Days 
a ee ee ie a es eee jn rr eee 
4 ce apices Saal ca RIOR RAY ROO a RR A ae 649 61,700 | 1,056,800 
NDS PPL ACE tao NC TP k yoy otal Sns uty tatelete chars ssn oieaenearsand Mistakhe Sole 481 66,500 2,354, 900 
Re POT te Mee pnbet den Mi en ecu th ASAT An, bea Rite Ue eet Sis ere eon 209 47,700 1,383, 700 
EOP Ree UI Lopsate ter te oer ai ent he a eRe a Sh ictehe Patna ane A BORA Rc ebay ees 325 44,000 1,108 300 
Bee Sle odie SEG ot AER DCS Cie CIE IDI Re TEAC oe Laie era nee eine nn ee cE Ca Ae RE 289 56, 400 3,986, 500 
1, Sh 0A RS ES A ENS SE I he eNO 239 27, 100 427, 100 
Be oo eR OeRA eNO A Gee ok Socete AM eee Oe ene cath NENG AICP ge ir Peet a - PRR Png Raga Are IE Por ene 262 31,700 780, 860 
BPR) eae ere ewe er ON Re RR NR LR Oe LY borg Ba Ciba alahe oe eal 212 9,100 281,300 
so sau esa St SS cory Cth 6: CHER CGeT Et Cnee ePIC cree yO A PE ee 216 12, 200 220,500 
Ra fs hal PAPAS Sat b Cte NCR Co RETR eer neste ae ele ee 195 15,380 647, 700 
DN Ree eo SE ayer e lt NEE ee te eS hee ER ek | JRE Bes hase ahah 214 20,330 990, 800 
EN 5 otitis OS o TANG Cri ens ae EIT eE ee aa Pe RIEL es ALA e Pa Ap 204 10, 260 273, 000 
aces émeleve diag.b' od = ua Aeie Ae: ae IRE Te ire pele eet wet 9 NS ie On acta SNE, Nth Ee gn 200 27,050 856, 100 
eee nee ine = 0 ear ee ANITA Flee OE oe aN Syn Cede ve ieee 204 31, 230 1,772,600 
Bo a Shaadi Ace octane o REO ISUe Aig. = A wen EI. CoMEn SEE’ a1 RPT ROE eae ann REPS Any Reet oe 168 13,300 533, 800 
ADORE A MAUR att HIE Ae hn Me AG med en Rat ae aE ts alge pel ee Creare 148 5,670 114, 200 
REST n ae ee nh MOR ac) or ea ee oe oe boa hn a cle apes warele garaer ae 142 11,580 262,400 
en a rede cael Cece <a aa a es 6 SIC A Re NG win yO eee IS EPR etc TC 92 9,070 94, 800 
Fo iwi oe cha the PRESTR eo ete ee a ge od ee Nene apne Ano 95 4,650 38, 800 
OSS sao abi nal crore cae sR Pen ack Hine nn A en UP RCE in ciel See Pi 141 8, 600 124, 800 
DL cointdis Slacll bs Coos RI RIOR pone Re ete ue ie Fae RR ee a ED, Pant iS 90 6, 500 91,400 
. (TERRI Bye Yerevanil eys) @ ese ven od atm OE Ie ee ER COL. Cone e RISE toe norm ees aa aa E 118 a7 et porta 

eb BC eae o AER, AR Re Sere OLE GRUP Gc Een A aE PE an ny De re Ras ae Tei 270 , 80 ; 

EN SS egy Ne i ok (el EM Ne rhe an. |, ys Sih amt aR 8 dines gba ante anes 272 62,587 203,399 





(1) Work stoppages in existence in period. 
(2) Workers directly involved only. 
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Time L 
Workers : 
Year Number Involved in Man 
Gy 
HERTS PRE NAT AD NRO Aah e an cRNA k MURS ASSIS IN 2A (ie Ube Seeder he, gneve t tala tt nc Pos eRe CA 45 4.080) | nce eine 
TOQO See Pea eh Ae aoe Lor BN Sar hay iad REAR aeeesenes Mita eraieve vie maier eee erate 77 15,138 
BK A RR SOP AN noe Seba RRS Sk TRU UUME AL hW hPa be ia eae gamer tila ste SOMME TS eR tel O tT eee 77 10, 433 
1S ea Sn ake Se ey a SE en OFA NTEL ge O AR AN hf ny ane EC Lae 58 6,414 
1 EOE Re a ee PM AA 8, NRA OON b Oy SURO SEE ESL aps ee mA tie 3 et Va: PO 5 ea CP Pe Pe Re 49 7,162 
PO DA ee A Ae aS 9 TN OMS RmeAlE poor a taka Peatnud eRe etre ia chal eiomie acieore a oie eisioens one 34 14, 815 89, 
MOPAR a fee as MIP Ee ak a ok MAM ed rp Ahn eA io Se acters Se OB oN 83 9,905 74, 
1026: Reel Sey, crate al chile tie ete atid sock abtvalinle @ fornia ae ate rere SRT RRS Stale ieioheeeraials 59 6, 264 47, 
UIE APTN) a REELS ac RVs LL RM ie dee Ra Bet A ns a oe a ier A Sty Be 36 4,384 10, 
RUS p Sis Sa CAMiR SY ais se ABD ol OR Os MERE VEGA CBRE 7 AS Aes te Ara Onl EB cat gh Vom ang ata Sy 41 9, 822 22,8 
LOD ORT a re hie Rte ne eRe alta Cao ololar ateraretel nok ies) atin tare Roh py cote ei RAPALA Biren hc 49 7,831 26, 
THOR TENS ap MOO te ap a 2 oad NR Neng tne Me orale DEY he gta ate Mel et Sima in Noe. tun AUER AT, RM, fone 45 5, 632 33, 23 
AGS Lipase vies bie ae A eeiteens Oa eth ts ui RON capitas biel tt arate Mare ahaa suet ste a tc Rclarns es sheds tae 24 6,356 48,4 
POS Or Mee Dees ju Meme Oem Che sete AOU IPE ea ae Sule eyc uch io eae eae esas BUeh atela Sheu eres 23 9,335 108, 52 
TOSS ite hee reek Pee ee diesy Gan Be td a etsy cab Rill as enahie peo le DRETT RN rte eases Sie SP UR rare aes la ay Sn 16 3,957 111,93 
1 FY BOAT sale oo ak By RN AG ol ba ADEA Mle Ae Pia t SEN an Cae Crk Met DAA ae Hie) NA eae en aS 24 3, 133 10,39 
N08 fyrve eiasaie, A EOMTY Me TE Meee cei a umes yee tues 1 Sapa te Tonics BNR hea ete A eter 12 2,820 18,56 
GRY Ar Bie Cai Aire WA nga Sian Mgr ae mere FO AVA Lieg Cian Weg coals Win i pret ie eat ng RP 43 7,354 16, 98 
NOR Ahi ce OME ESR Sc yee ENG rater Deena nS & RRA ay omer neh yet a ia LH erate Gh acts rane Oe 52 11,411 29,91 
LOS Siwy ot ha, Reser aaa ti. Wa NON a alt den MeL Restate gah n RUNES ase etiam ae eactewetene aeier 72 11,388 35,4 
AOS OCA Ts AACR CN Piece. Sanday MRC ca) cute Rh ttt AO ean te ee Vane Cpe My Ors Ta a Gate eR, Sy IE 66 15, 682 53, 80 
AAO ee esac a ee Reed tiers cesT ee ened cach ote OTE MOUS anh at are eaxnn rola SiR (ole tctten ei oeees Celina et skewer sare es 57 10,475 28, 
TORT MUN Re erat Ceti, MINIM API teat co lal! RRA NE Een aoa tlecs ote caat ay Maa ad cote eclaafURa ay eae Ea 89 15, 261 26, 23 
ROY SARae ai ae oak ait h a a SN Dh e UR ORRTLAIOA Kmel op MR isi Oy SMA ay Nee Mtn vaccinia aes, ime 3 BY 65 14,345 51,18) 
TOAST ces Nae icp RT MMOL AL I" RMU ea Nc UMC rch ce 3 MM ESE a OR Ae ea tr 69 10,915 14,68 
SY AD aa dealt A, Regt RE a SENT Bra rae ar Wr AAD ge Me EL 149 29, 766 52,60 
D4 Sieh PR CUR ON aS TCS NEEL Sa ae MR de RR dale ca canara Citas eet as 154 39,418 66, 62 
DOR ee rat hte Noe ecg con vote enya tauelele RUPE CHAT Te oebeiatic Sicstobaleva eberereveyale: elavere eleFer over sues tsuoners 96 15, 696 30,39 
EW Gea dap Ua ex GRE Dang RCO GRD aG MR eRe eR ACH at le SAE ARN Rae a cone WEN 133 22,170 78, 83 
19475 USED GUAT BOR soy ch hice, aU ieee PIT Eee, ae I REC, eer a 39 9,161 23, 48 
2nd CGN, tan SM Veen SPP od RRR CGY A LAR Nt eed one rN de 1 Mire a a Ry 41 6,055 30, 00) 
3rd COep eAa C Rk Dan he UG. aa Chere Te Bue eure tameray. AN aati tea tee Srceare ate nerare c atet aeons 19 2,859 18, 00. 
4th SSN a PER as ORY get tel Sec SHE a ee ay i bara Ie tae dt eee 34 4,095 7,39 
1948, Ist atonal Poe DS MRR: Ses Ue EMEC SE RE COW 8 Re oA rycen ain oe See eA tc 25 8,749 11,91. 
2nd eg REA RUSE I ae deem te of Mylan Mal tra a A 7g a iP AI eee mR EN yi 22 4,363 25,00 
3rd ba Nm Ee UTM ier Te OPUS Toa ae gp RETAGH RAYA, aOR TY Eke N RMS 31 8,148 54, 96) 
4th ia (St ental RANE i OA ALTE IEC ADR RCR UN Sey Nr ek a nD Ee ee MAA NAR A USS ea dint nS bo | | 
(1) Workers directly or indirectly affected are included. 
NORWAY 
: Tinet S 
Workers in Man- 
Year Number Involved working | 
Days | 
BAS il Aa rtY Aa aca NR eA lc Ucay i ee t ak e ee A do SW Se aus A sine 89 154, 421 3,583, 74 
bE TOS oe ORDO) GEA i Sai PRR ESS eA ee NR RE ae OOS Aes OR tilted oe 26 2,168 91,38! 
1 ODS Riel ey a Ne ee AA Tae dy oa ceien Clann Lite hci tie tate Oana eA, AM ee es 57 24,965 796, 27 
1 eT oe Pan gah we a ee SAR Vos Ada ett Maire oe Werk wR eee SLD eye eum ey are a 61 63,117 5, 152, 38 
OQ Biel TEN. Gee Tent. SeaA nn tt ay Moen eRe els Semneoey mem copies oe ee ee ane eae 84 13, 752 666, 651 
VOD Greate a esas Sie tyes cere ak oc alee Ade TINY ah ERR US ele Loi aiuia’ ciel ts, Seeman ne 113 51,487 2,204, 36! 
1927 REA eel one ies ba nid ia hy Sapa O° OR Neale tet Se ithaca Matar ciel Soca aL ec 96 22,456 1,374, 08 
TQ DSS ae oN Rated, Metre oil Soh Ms Peete ae dste Abita eee tnn Loe ai aat Mara iat Cavan s hance Mea ao 63 8,042 363, 84: 
1929 Rereen nr ene ne scion tae hl merle Le > Nae baal Sid mm pemet tid 2 Ut ated de) Mich odyeneteree AEN 73 4,796 196, 70: 
OBO cer er rd Mets aecth MP Ec Saal Wee ie an AOE CaN: tect UALR SOP hart eter ate tine nS cee 94 4,652 240, 454 
FOS EE ae PER a 0000 CCU RT ARIE gt a te OI dred aR oN AMEE EO nd 82 59,524 | 7,585, 83! 
1B) ee Rb Ard iat cele one Ot, a Bra SRR TRRR Martech F gy AAR Ie Ud SEA PRR ele TAT Se 91 6, 630 394, 00: 
Le a I Re an endoaci Goce Gan ents 1 NA Cs gen AER CERES Setar ACNE GES BOSE Oe 93 6,306 364, 24( 
TOGA Ra Re, Ree ey, ee Le MS ona By, Wyuna co mre R aceuen cl perahiu tas tart ouec toate eoraioks 85 6,364 235, 07 
1 eS RR Ak A EEN ame ard toe ca RO RIC TNC ANSE eed Bos GOWN | cee ie ore 103 3,548 168, 00( 
193 Gigs oh a Stee ORE ik Soong he ci, NUL cull Rn ale tet dn Aeay a ae ese ak et eied RTE eaMe aC 175 15, 286 396, 00( 
19S Tet OS AEA SAGA AE Meck oi Silk coe nar 4c M oe aR ARERR Tene Seether Shake a apenckaan Varets 195 28,785 1,014, 006 
T9838) S SER ics ttn TERE Cs fed, SIN gh iy. ein ne ape PA fd OT Ne tee 1S RY Oates rate ce 248 24,045 567, 30( 
1939 se tae ee ihe Sore Netra aes Cys Metra yalsie Cade CMA ANAT LR ae ros Mee sd coc, tre cepene tate Rae Shakers 81 15,978 859, 68 
1 Ua CD Re Ae seek MO es Nh as LOE ee A Ne en tT DAE Ria ord Ecce Eth Gn He 16 4,074 65, 00f 
1946 (2) para perenne Geis cere tae recta EU Pana tere cae ten tart aly Pine Nea) eta Oye aya eee Ren Pate 39 4,658 79, 00( 
OA CL) Aedes Aen PTR AY RSLS BR al, OMLr Wna ag ascorelalAIR URE RE TATA. SUM INUS ECR SLR SRUS vaste a 47 8,250 41, 00( 
(1) Subject to revision, as all work stoppages may not be included. q 
38 
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SWEDEN 
eee eee eee ee eee ee 
ae Time Loss 
orkers in Man- 
| Year Number Involved working 
| Days 
Be ep Rete nM MRT EOE ils Ura, AORN ey tine ceflore’ she Bide Si eceleasdhs whaidafeysreenays 440 81,041 2,295,900 
420 i eager te einer tn mum te Py Web eet Se ae te a Ay a cibiey coniie ae MZMGie! de wag Wage peut 486 139, 039 8,942,500 
Bales aon Fisladee seeing wiv sets e'e gig bem wie iaidiaraie wiv yieiW'e ahve sis She'd 8g winislnlpie aap! vie wate 347 49,712 2,663,300 
EN ried eae vip og SE aie a 98) mrtduge le lana: sig tifa ee fon oboe ow SS of w Nils peels, Sow Ss 892 75,679 2,674,580 
EN Ne UMN TAe NWN ETM Aa gL eee te clea HSIAO pepe oestsY vets «that arate vax eV oy Suaipry aba s 206 102, 896 6, 907,390 
324 FE Ae Re PUN SRI Nt lan tts, SME te Mati et itay cba Bgape tls ds a afebiatlal obuh cher Seale: oh favor aN 261 23,976 1,204, 500 
Ny ee ROMs Pere lei b is Aicta) fis! aislogaiede ajc BMGe ial ww assteidialel santas gin Mast as, Aeon Wie als =e = » 239 145,778. 2,559, 700 
May ant ONIN d a rhcdi A ems n 8h are besa vty siel ath) afershein, om Se aieimsslo sia wai pipany ws « alalonsse 206 52,891 1,711,200 
Ser tetas et HO ahah ss iar ME a kooelemnite Hey wes ate e AED MMe ae yealp hares 189 9,477 400, 000 
aS Ue Rs Ue NN rend ne Mey SN Eas Che 1 yea Svat enn aaa) oi Bhan steraetay vars: wet tei evel a) aial 201 71,461 4, 835,000 
Bea srk Cae) eagle nb Wee vis Vee Melo wae a vba eS he nine Salen He tyiee delayenetis: 180 12,676 667,000 
SCH ere aaNet PN re TREE FEC EM pCa penta ise At aaa ag Peters teil ooRiar eGeA a ol 261 20,751 1,021,000 
Sed Rn Bene ek Pty Mie ts Clit n A) Mea a SPC /Aecet sipedsre aitiuat aud, ,ahu ares oke arava’ eves Gates de 193 40,899 2,627,000 
De Te Tore are Naa Yee ra haa eine eueye ey slere ae: oh noe oiei aye ohateranan doe why’ 182 50, 147 3,095,000 
Bey destd se Ske cen siete OR, ole. die. otely econ Sabie pt ervidowl buat oo Bland Mate) aici bia’ gene 140 31,980 3,434,000. 
NN MMM PROT me A Ido A te Rada Ctra Pan anime xis ppae sates othe e! 103 13, 588 760,000 
IPI Me aiR SRN eon, COMME re Ai Hr Me nd ont rdd ats apoferstians ahh ales any nieraye Mines 98 17,189 788, 000 
Ss ENEMA G ay Ree in Ne Le ie cee 11 ea teuredel ox vlobowny Aca on alscabe tor ehukadd a chet lel ware 60 3,474 438,000 
AND 2 os eas ines i daltes bs in Gus CIEL EIEE EaSRGTIS CEES an bee Res UE ES eon PA SER IS rete 67 30,904 861,000 
PEs Same Gar COIR SEE POPPE Le eelcey 5 eb cae te, sere Fale rsPayonist ai oh stiedal ate Sala. ot shay Me aha Sear andieiey oe 85 28,951 1,284, 000 
is OV ANE PARR ere Uhh PONE Rohe Gnd nay AA het andei Ne: cnokasbaye ei asshors chore anes e Fale a Aone 45 2,194 159, 000 
aA () PRM een) Se Te aetna) claret erate cee trainer enol scahelotenslets ia eieteleT Aste at ears aus hla 38 3,936 78, 000 
AT pe ie eta arn tee eg ei acy ePpar ube FEU Nereis ot tere Sts ships sh avatars etaalione' at bias 8p: 9: 34 1,929 94,000 
SEL OWE Woke mm ee Ah IM r a Pic Et Ae SIN cbay a paleyeeleta Reid sor ohiats! Nuajalatsl ni Monies ¥ 139 | 1,332 53,000 
SITS WaMe Pig ee Re GLI ines cots JOD mttaer VMS eer LEIS EWE On gs aan ceste, Ses VSL eC ataGs auatasl@/'3: of 167 6,926 94,000 
AAR UIE CO Pain eT we TNO a oe cet A tcti UB tantalize oie the etabgreta mtu ecalscd) wtehivehs 214 7eAUPA| 228,000 
dl ON Rn EC ta ie uy dine Daweh Hee LLY ies, dine cel lata ia horse tu aon a Otay Re peguh sists 163 133,171 11,321, 000 
SWITZERLAND 

‘ Time Loss 

Workers in Man- 

Year Number Involved working 

Days 

Ne Set MERE A te SLi RAEN MM Ni Meee) GE, Vole tte cee hu ater sy stal a Hakane Oke) che Tu NeAdl Gm ier s's 237 pA Enel10 0 oe eg See ara i 
Pn Lemmy Pas fant SE eed ates Rt Met wt Ts eg Toh maar cust viet otal oval aie otarateis ie) ei cTRaiis one os 184 ISR OS0G RHE eae eee, 
eo hey tei Piles 08 9.48 eal A WE Pea nl Ro RES AL bene Oe aR PS abe OU eee 55 D180 | een sent A 
Ln AS Sk As hipeie HD IE NCIS As DRG ED Ce EIDE, Ce CA Te ICR tery ny cees er ene 104 LOR SIO EN meee 
BEG ee Nr ne erates obi eA N AA. pete) Se vo yal iene a iaealtay ancrar auc souaee aieue Meteors alls ere tes 44 Sr Oviul ese aoe tee ee 
BAe eRe Re ry ee Oe PR CAE 22, ate Rt ry PE bul Ae VU tans ALAN Actes stay Maemo Nw Sal E Shea's 70 Op (410 |Fee ee ee 
Me Prey ame is Vere MORON STEREO, | ye ienatons Byatt eG te NAb ewe Ray Seeiite 42 SAP ACORN HSER Siena 
ee Mae SPR i cle OO, fm: ALR. inet ng a mieg ent baew sty shMaus erarauscaje-s apae ors 35 yA pid an RSS SL Aer ve 
RNa OEM CNH eet WR Pee OD Sey AE LAURE ahd a Lliy ctcl atap tan Mahze Mauslises. Sie Suntetan tates) ollw 26 2,058 34, 160 
Ree er Cee ate Ata eR Bee ee, Wen MERE eles LUCIE alent amie steena te ik ce 45 5,474 98,015 
RARER IN Leet, UW i aL Nt A CAT ana MICAS 5 dbafs Wy chaltionreeigiaienys oe sale Nera 39 4,661 99,608 
a Fe ae MGR RG CNC Re DOR en) oh TL AU as aA a Patale siete nreteve tee heise 31 6,397 265, 695 
ee Pe ee oh a ane ey eta ed ig Wines Leis toa alc areca make nis A br exsisteua ees eiepis eit acee 25 4,746 73,975 
MR RE Gtr ite en pene ek Ly ietn: Santa SAY arene Noman. hase (a ip lala she ei oe. 074s 38 5,083 159, 154 
ate Ee wee Ton E iL te RUStai ce ald aial iss treet yale Ske Pel O ages nSiate a, 35 2,705 69,065 
PN Na hing eS eH YS ete: Sie a SR TRE HH ASO Coals pe Sea RII So alals Ware wyete 20 2,763 33,309 
ee eee epee ie eee he oP oir rein eet TON re Sac aieaIe Wia.w ei) of ertois Valeo elgle el 16 866 15,135 
Penne Fer Stu ere yt Br Cre he tei Sen te tease, myalcges o> alm) 5) oie etal siege w © 15. 2 a, Shoy8 41 3,612 38,789 
ey rR Nay Pete BAL Ree Catt Leh Vane etait = ees MAGI rs kite Ions ape SIIONA 8S whens 37 6, 043 115, 648 
ee ree ea ta Lene A ee LUE die EGR. he ah ahcll my SiR Sosa Ptua WRie wanes 17 706 16, 299 
1s yee bes Sores A Peace SAS BE Se BS OAR RC Bra PTS RS UOTE Rs AC ea SRC CY Cnr a none 7 238 4,046 
Ee ee ee ee I LONE MBC AR RUN UW, chttal in, Salat Alo eRaterg wf Masass Cages 6 578 1,480 
Ry Me rs ener Lt Vege sate By fos ovat cn emi ieahiavedae ars cpetoemedee-a 4 a 15 722 14,311 
Ree Tews ny eae Hh Oh SU Man Shee emit omaye Whey 4 orth a aPetebes Otdele oenters ais suk weay te 19 822 4,030 
Pe ere. Pn eee tae, Ae ik sta Wiatare aretabanes ere ve miay shouts Sper ato eceremts 19 1,069 12,050 
PE Re ene Oe RUE FULL ere LO ner ere BAUM MED tulg lata Nabe 6 Yeid eit Sipicahd @ alates 18 1,324 17, 690 
MNES ae Sire Mee. aye Pee AT ETON © Win valanay nave ee areta ys GENO a>. skecstei ile qied eA 35 3,686 37, 187 
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Year 


ETON GI: COI Es Sei cL ka ALA ESR SG Bea AW Pee USNS NT earlier AY Nake 7. a er eR 


UL PM Caps cleh a nO: seater Bema EAU PL AURIN eh ty rather eens SEAT ay sete ny eral Meee Ley 
BS ORUATY Fo rsec Ret) Mec tees Seed os orate sy iene cio ne ee MT 


CA RI Tia NTs | Apne em ones ey PEA na Nite DONT Keni ate Ao RET nell Py ages ewe 
OCT Den AE EE NAT: WARE Bcd oy RN Dh 2 ee ene ee ee 


/ 


UNITED STATES — 


Workers 
involved 


(@) @) 


1,463, 054 


654, 641 
428,416 
329,592 
329, 939 
314, 210 


288, 572 
182,975 
341,817 
324, 210 
1,168,272 


1, 466, 695 
1,117, 213 
788, 648 
1, 860, 621 
688, 376 


1,170,962 
576, 988 
2,362, 620 
839, 961 
1,981,279 
2,115, 637 


3,470 000 
4,600, 000 
2,170,000 


1,950, 000 


40, 0090 


Time Los 
in Man- 
working 
Days (8) 


| 
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26, 218,6 
12, 631,8 


5,351,5 
3,316, 9() 
6, 893, 24 
10, 502, 08 
16, 872, 1% 


19,591, 94 
15, 456,3 
13, 901, 92 
28,424,8 

9,148, 27 


17,812, 21 


13, 500, 52 
8,880, 07 


38, 000, 00 
116,000, 00 
34, 600, 00 


34, 000, 00) 


(1) Work stoppages due to labour-management disputes beginning in the period. ; | 
(2) Work stoppages due to labour-management disputes which involve as many as six workers and last as long 


a full day or shift are included. 


(8) All workers in the plant made idle because of the dispute, but not workers or idleness in other plants indirect] 


affected, are included. 
(4) Preliminary figures. 
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The Labour Month in Brief 


Aided by favourable weather conditions, 
employment improved rapidly during 
March and April. The average of wages 
and salaries in industry moved to a new 
record level at March 1, while the cost-of- 
living index continued stable. There was an 
increase in lost time from industrial dis- 
putes during March, largely as a result of 
strikes of asbestos workers and seamen. 


Employment 


Throughout the winter, industrial employ- 
ment in Canada continued at a higher level 
than in the winter of 1948. At March 1 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics employ- 
ment index, while below the record peak 
reached last December, was the highest 
ever registered for the time of year. 

Unemployment, however, was also higher 
than in the previous year. The number of 
unplaced applicants registered at employ- 
ment offices reached a peak of 265,000 late 
in February, which was 64,000 more than 
the highest point of 1948. With the onset 
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of spring this difference was _ sharply 
reduced; by April 28, when unplaced appli- 
cants totalled 204,000, the excess over the 
corresponding period in 1948 had dropped 
to 39,000. 

It appeared that much of the winter 
unemployment was the result of unusually 
unfavourable weather conditions. On the 
other hand, the tendency towards seasonal 
variations in employment, which had been 
a feature of the pre-war Canadian economy, 
but which had lessened during the war and 
immediate post-war years, was again becom- 
ing marked. 

Another factor affecting the- generally 


sound employment situation, was the 
approach to more competitive business 
conditions, which was making some 


employers more cautious about enlarging 
their staffs; employment offices reported a 
growing insistence on relatively high quali- 
fications for new employees. It was also 
indicated that absenteeism and labour turn- 
over had decreased. 


NUMBER OF HOUSES COMPLETED IN CANADA 
By Month, Jan., 1948-Feb., 1949 
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Employers still appeared to view the 
situation with optimism, however. Indus- 
trial construction contracts awarded during 
the first quarter of 1949 exceeded those 
for all previous quarterly periods since 
1939. Reports received by the Department 
of Labour on plant expansion in manufac- 
turing also indicated a high level of activity 
and already more than 350 employers had 
signified their intention of expanding plant 
facilities during 1949. 


Industrial Relations 


The month of March was marked by 
strikes of seamen employed aboard East 
Coast deepsea dry cargo and passenger 
vessels. Otherwise, labour relations were 
harmonious in industries coming under 
Dominion jurisdiction, agreements being 
reached in Northwest Territories gold- 
mining operations and, with respect to 
officer personnel, by the principal coastal 
shipping companies on the West Coast. 

In the Province of Quebec, a strike of 
4.650 asbestos miners and mill-workers in 
various centres, which began in February, 
was still unterminated at the end of April. 
This strike caused 90 per cent of the strike 
idleness during the month of March. 

For the first three months of this year, 
preliminary figures show 24 strikes and lock- 
outs, involving 9,750 workers, with a time 
loss of 217,157 days. For the similar period 
in 1948 there were 36 strikes, with 15,947 
workers involved and a time loss of 333,098 
days. 

Based on the number of wage and salary 
workers in Canada, the time lost in March, 
1949, amounted to 0-17 per cent of the 
estimated working time. 


Cost of Living 


Reversing slightly the downtrend of the 


two preceding months, Canada’s official 
cost-of-living index moved up one-tenth of 
a point between March 1 and April 1, from 
159-2 to 159-3. At this figure, it was 7-7 
points above April 1 last year and three- 
tenths of a point below the peak level of 
159-6 which has been touched three times— 
at the first of October and November last 
year and January this year. During the 
six months since reaching 159-6, the index 
has kept within seven-tenths of a point of 
that level. 

The increase during the month was due 
to small advances in clothing, home 
furnishings and services, rents and the 
miscellaneous group, which offset a further 
drop in foods. 

The food index declined in the period 
from 199-1 to 198-5, a substantial drop in 
the price of butter and small decreases in 
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lard and shortening over-balancing increases 
in beef, pork, milk, bread and flour. 


Earnings 


Average hourly earnings of hourly-rated 
personnel employed in manufacturing did 
not change between January 1 and Feb- 
ruary 1, 1949, remaining at 97-2 cents. 
This was the first time in a year that the 
movement had not been upward. At 
February 1 last year the hourly earnings 
had also maintained the January 1 level 
of 86:6 cents. 

The accompanying chart of Real Weekly 
Earnings in Manufacturing shows a decline 
at February 1. This was caused. by a 
reduction in average weekly working hours 
from the estimated figure of 43-2 for the 
week ending January 1 (adjusted for holi- 
days) to 42-9, resulting in a reduction in 
average weekly earnings even though hourly 
earnings did not decline. Preliminary 
figures indicated a slight rise in average 
weekly earnings at March 1. For the eight 
leading industries, the figure for the week 
ending March 1 was $438.17, the highest on 
record for the time of year. 


Retail Sales 


Dollar volume of retail sales in Canada 
has more than doubled during the last 
seven years, all regions of the country 
sharing in this general expansion—although 
trends have not been uniformly parallel— 
and all trades showing gains of substantial 
but varying proportions. 

According to estimates by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, consumer expenditures 
in Canadian retail stores in 1948 reached a 
total of $7,276,400,000. This compares with 
$3,436,800,000 in 1941, when the last com- 
plete measurement of Canada’s retail busi-_ 
ness was made in the Decennial Census. 

During the first two months of this year, 
sales amounted to $960,270,000 as compared 
with $935,530,000 in the same period of 
1948, an increase of 2-6 per cent. 


Foreign Trade 


Canada’s total foreign trade in February 
rose five per cent in value to $413,100,000 


from $392,500,000 in the corresponding 
month last year. Imports for consumption 
were up 18 per cent, while domestic 


merchandise exports were down 1-6 per cent. 

As a result of the increase in the value 
of imports and the slight falling-off in 
exports, Canada’s overall favourable balance 
of trade with all countries in February was 
down to $1,200,000 from $28,100,000 a year 
ago. For the two months the credit balance 
was $16,400,000 compared with $61,100,000 a 
year earlier. 


NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


The preliminary index of 


Wage index wage rates calculated by 
higher the Research and Statistics 
in 19438 Branch of the Department of 


Labour for 1948 was 196:3. 
This is an increase of 13 per cent over 1947 
and 96 per cent over the 1939 level. 

Increases over 1947 in the main indus- 
trial divisions ranged from 7:4 per cent in 
Service (laundries) to 17:4 per cent in the 
Transportation and Communication group; 
the increase of 17 cents per hour received 
by the railway employees was the domin- 
ating influence on the movement of this 
latter group. In Manufacturing, the in- 
crease was 12-6 per cent. 

The following table shows, for the six 
principal industrial divisions and the gen- 
eral average, index numbers for 1947 and 
1948 with percentage increases. The index 
is on the base of rates in 1939 as 100. 


General Average 
Logging 
Mining 
Manufacturing 
Construction 


Service 


The data apply to the pay period pre- 
ceding October 1 in each year except in 
the case of logging, Eastern’ Canada, where 
the date is February 1 in both years, and 
construction, where the date is July 1 in 
1947. 


Three Bills to amend the 
Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act 
were introduced in_ the 
House of Commons by CCF 
members during the Session 
whjeh ended in April,-but were not passed. 

Bill 19, introduced by Mr. Arthur 
Williams (Ontario) was intended to pro- 
vide for the revocable voluntary check-off 
of union dues. The Bill would have 
required an employer to grant this form of 
check-off upon request by a certified union. 

Bill 20, introduced by Mr. Clarence 
Gillis (Cape Breton South) was intended 
to fix responsibility for enforcing the Act 
with the Labour Relations Board. 

The third proposed amendment, Bill 21, 
was introduced by Mr. Stanley Knowles 


Amendments 
to Industrial 
Relations Act 
not passed 


a ee 0 -wiaCe yt eel ie Furs © OMe (6 io ie el ei el eee @ 
Ce 
CLS Ke 'e!,0) 6 (6.0) 6: 46 b 4.0) 16. 00,6) ee ael'e | see: [e930 |6 66) 8) 8 
aileite i6)'e\ 6/16. p6iieh se) es) Sb 13\ ) 6, 6) SDB Le ee | 6. 
eoreeterseerer ee eee see eee eee eee 


Transportation and Communication..... 


Ce 


(Winnipeg North Centre). Its purpose was 
to change the definition of “employee”. 
At present the definition does not include: 
“a manager or superintendent, or any other 
person who, in the opinion of the Board, 
exercises management functions or 2s 
employed in a confidential capacity in 
matters relating to labour relations.” Mr. 
Knowles’ amendment would have elimin- 
ated the words printed in italics. 


Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 
Italian Minister of Labour, on 
free trade behalf of the Federal 
unionists Government on April 4 
welcomed welcomed a delegation, rep- 
by Minister resenting the free trade 


unionists of Italy. 
The delegation comprised Hon. Uulio 
Pastore, Mr. Giovanni Canini, Mr. Claudio 
Rocchi, who were accompanied by Lt.-Col. 





Percentage 
1948 Increase 
1947 (preliminary) 1948 over 1947 
Vi3e7% 196-3), 13-0 
195-1 218°8 12-1 
161-7 182-1 12-6 
183°3 206°4 12°6 
155-0 176°3 185 Of 
149-3 175-3 17-4 
170°5 183-2 T°4 


Thomas Lane, United States Labour Attaché 
at the United States Embassy in Rome. 

Escorted by His Excellency, Mario Di 
Stefano, Italian Ambassador to Canada, the 
delegation held a long conference with the 
Minister in his office during the forenoon 
and subsequently were entertained at 
luncheon in the Parliamentary restaurant 
at which other guests were Hon. Laurence 
Steinhardt, United States Ambassador to 
Canada, Hon. Lionel Chevrier, Minister of 
Transport, members of Parliament and 
officials of the Department of Labour and 
other government departments. 

In the course of his address of welcome, 
Mr. Mitchell paid high tribute to the 
contribution which the Italian people had 
made in the development of Canada, both 
those who had come here from Italy and 
settled and their descendants. Speeches 
were made by Hon. Mr. Pastore, Hon. Mr. 
Steinhardt and the Italian Ambassador. The 
keynote of the speech of Mr. Pastore was 
that the free trade unionists of Italy were 
determined to fight without faltering against 
Communism. 
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Action against two of its 


CCL acts affliated unions was taken 
against two late in March by the 
affiliates Executive Council of the 

Canadian Congress of 
Labour. The unions concerned were the 


International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers and the United Elec- 
trical, Radio and Machine Workers. 

According to a statement issued by the 
Congress, the International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers was suspended 
indefinitely from the Congress on March 24 
on the ground that it had refused to comply 
with majority decisions of the Congress and 
had vilified and deliberately attacked the 
Congress and its leadership. 

This union had been suspended a few 
months earlier, but had subsequently been 
reinstated (L.G., Dec., 1948, pp. 1348, 1358). 

“In January, 1949,” according to the 
statement, “the Congress, acting on the 
repeated requests of workers in the 
Timmins and Port Colborne, Ontario, 
areas, undertook to organize workers who 
the Mine-Mill then claimed to represent. 
The workers in their constant petitions to 
the Congress had said that they were not 


satisfied with Mine-Mill and wanted rep-’ 


resentation through the Congress to provide 
them with collective bargaining representa- 
tion. The records showed that the Congress 
had repeatedly offered to assist the Inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill and’ Smelter 
Workers in its organizational efforts, but 
this offer had been repeatedly rejected. The 
Congress had requested Mine-Mill to with- 
draw in favour of a Congress organizational 
campaign. The IUMMSW had defied this 
majority decision of the CCL Executive 
and had proceeded to launch a vicious 
campaign of vilification and name-calling 
while the Congress undertook an active 
campaign to organize the workers in the 
areas concerned.” 

The Executive Council of the Congress, 
at the same meeting, excluded the United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers 
from participation in Council meetings as 
a result of complaints made by the Ontario 
Federation of Labour. 

The Federation based its complaint on an 
editorial appearing in the UE News, the 
official publication of the United Electrical 
Workers, which charged officers of the 
Federation with “union splitting, war 
mongering and using Hitler-like tactics.” 

The Federation, in its communication to 
the Council, charged the United Electrical 
Workers with a deliberate attempt to 
destroy the Federation. The suspension of 
representation on the Council was made 
pending an official investigation. 
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On April 5, A. R. Mosher, 


Leaders of President, and Pat Conroy, 


CCL issue Secretary-Treasurer of the 
statementon Canadian Congress of 
Communism Labour issued the follow- 

ing statement dealing with 
Communism in trade unions and the 


political rights of Congress members. 


The Congress has, and will continue to 
take definite action to combat the Com- 
munist menace which is attempting to spread 
its poison throughout the national life of our 
country. 

The time has come in the labour move- 
ment, and in other organizations, for Com- 
munist groups to be forced into an isolated 
position. There, under the spotlight of public 
opinion and deprived of the shadows of 
decent organizations in which they now 
attempt to hide, their ulterior purposes will 
be clearly revealed. This isolation will put 
an end to the insidious penetration of the 
Communist germ into the bloodstream of our 
political, economic, religious and social life. 

There are within the ranks of our Congress 
a few unions under Communist leadership, 
Recently the Congress, by a decision of its 
Executive Council, found it necessary to take 
definite action against some of those unions. 
This action has not been taken because of 
the political views of those affected. It has 
been taken because the action of those con- 
cerned is considered, by an overwhelming 
majority of those democratically elected to 
conduct the affairs of the Canadian Congress 
of Labour, to be contrary to the interests of 
the Congress and of organized labour in 
general, and furthermore a menace to the 
nation. 

The Congress recognizes and will defend 
the right of every individual to his political 
views. The fact that the Congress has, since 
1943, recognized the CCF as the political arm 
of Labour is in no way an infringement of 
that right. Every member of every union in 
the CCL is, and always has been, free to use 
his franchise as he personally sees fit. That 
is a democratic right which the Congress 
proposes to protect on behalf of its member- 
ship. Any who suggest that the CCF in any 
way directs the policies of the CCL are 
merely echoing the Communist line as laid 
down for the Labour-Progressive Party by 
Tim Buck at Toronto on February 5. 

Protection of the rights of any minority is, 
always has been, and will continue to be 
fundamental to labour. The fact that these 
rights exist gives no person or group the 
privilege of attempting to completely destroy 
the rights which the majority also enjoys. 
Those who follow slavishly the Communist 
Party line are a small minority within the 
Canadian Congress of Labour. 

We are well aware that the vast majority 
of members in the unions that are sometimes 
considered Communist are not themselves 
either members nor supporters of the Com- 
munist Party. We are also well aware that 
they are Canadians whose first loyalty is to 
Canada and who would subscribe to the 
interests of Canada rather than the interests 
of Soviet Russia, should the need for such a 
decision arise. 

The few who consistently place the in- 
terests of Soviet Russia above the interests 
of our own country have in some instances 
manoeuvred themselves into a position of 


authority within their union. These people 
have repeatedly, and more frequently in 
recent months, refused to accept decisions 
democratically made by representatives of a 
very large majority of the CCL membership. 
At the same time they have launched, within 
their own organizations and publicly, so far 
as they have been able to attract attention, 
a deliberate and vicious campaign designed to 
destroy all those who refuse to follow the 
dictates of the Communist conspiracy. 

It has long been a fundamental tactic of the 
Communist Party that should it find itself 
unable to control, it will attempt to destroy. 
It is our firm intention that such an effort 
shall not succeed so far as labour in Canada, 
as represented by our organization, is 
concerned. 

Within our ranks and from other sources 
there is not and never has been any opposi- 
tion to constructive criticism. We do not, 
however, propose to harbour within our house 
guests who deliberately attempt to poison the 
members of our family. 

Any person or group who, in this time of 
crisis, provides a cloak of respectability for 
such people is harbouring in our midst poten- 
tial traitors. 

The Canadian Congress of Labour has 
proven its leadership of Canadian labour. 
We propose to continue to provide that 
leadership. Canadian labour has found its 
strength, as has labour in other countries, in 
unity of purpose and program. We are too 
well aware that in Fascist and Communist 
countries Labour has become a mere puppet 
of the state and free trade unions have 
ceased to exist. We do not intend that 
Canadian workers shall suffer that fate. 


The Executive Council of 
the Canadian Congress of 
Labour announced on 
March 24 its decision that 
the Congress should with- 


Withdrawal 
of CCL 
from world 
labour body 


draw from the World 
Federation of Trade Unions. 
At its January meeting the Council 


had strongly criticized the WFTU as a 
“nolitical agency” whose “chief function is 
to operate as a sounding-board for Russian 
political policies” (L.G., March, 1949, p. 
951)... On January 19, the CIO in the 
United States and the British Trades Union 
Congress. as well as the Dutch central 
labour organization, had announced their 
withdrawal from the Federation. 


There is a body of Cana- 
dian war veterans whose 
problem of rehabilitation, 
as it applies to finding suit- 
able employment, has only 
recently become acute, and 
of whom the general public has heard 
little. These are the veterans who came 
out of the wartime Armed Forces suffering 
from tuberculosis and other respiratory 
diseases. 


Jobs being 
sought for 
tuberculous 
veterans 


There are about 8,000 men and women 
in this category—about 5,000 of whom are 
still in hospital or convalescing and yet to 
enter the labour market. 


These young men and women are at a 
disadvantage for two reasons. 


First, they have lost much of the initial 
advantage which would have been theirs 
had they been able to seek employment in 
the months immediately following the war, 
for veterans’ rehabilitation is no longer in 
the public eye to the same extent as during 
the first months of demobilization, and the 
number and variety of actual job openings 
have naturally decreased markedly with the 
completion of the redistribution of man- 
power arising out of post-war reconversion. 

Secondly, they must fight a general but 
completely erroneous prejudice that springs 
from a lack of knowledge of the nature of 
their illness, since many believe tnat these 
people who have suffered from tuberculosis 
are a potential source of infection for their 
fellow-workers. There is also a belief that 
a man or woman who has recovered from 
tuberculosis is physically limited to a few 
restricted types of employment. 

According to the best authority, these 
beliefs are quite without foundation. There 
is no public health hazard to be feared from 
the veteran whose tuberculosis has healed, 
and all those veterans are healed who are 
referred by the Department of Veterans 
Affairs to the National Employment Ser- 
vice for employment. Their condition 1s 
non-infectious. 

There are actually very few fields of 
employment which the veteran with 
“healed tuberculosis” cannot enter, and 
these fields do not include the more common 
types of jobs. No individual worker can 
satisfy the requirements for every job—he 
is barred from many by a lack of the 
necessary skill or experience. The ex- 
tuberculotfis veteran is no different. There 
are certain jobs he cannot take, but he 
can be selected for employment by normal 
standards, having due regard for such factors 
as his qualifications, employment history 
and appearance. However, to ensure that 
these veterans will not be placed in those 
positions which are unsuitable for them, 
their placement is handled by the Special 
Placements Division of the National 
Employment Service, which works very 
closely with the Department of Veterans 
Affairs. 

Treated on this basis, these men and 
women are available to the great majority 
of employers. 
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The only types of work for which the 
tuberculous veteran should not be employed 
are the following :— , 


1. Jobs where he will be exposed t 
inorganic dust, such as silica dust in 
any form or jobs where he has to face 
a heavy concentration of organic dust, 
noxious odours or fumes which would 
be disagreeable to anyone regardless 
of his medical history. 

2. Unusually heavy manual labour. 


3. Jobs where the worker has sudden 


temperature changes or excess 
humidity to contend with. 

4. Jobs where regular hours are not 
possible. 


The veteran who has been discharged 
from hospital after treatment for tuber- 
sulosis is probably a safer employee from 
the health standpoint than one engaged in 
the ordinary way without a medical exam- 
ination. Such people may have tuber- 
culosis or some other communicable disease 
in an active state without being aware of 
it, while ex-tuberculosis patients are 
followed up very carefully by the public 
health authorities, and at the first sign of 
a relapse they are again placed under 
treatment. 

Proper placement of these veterans is 
important, since it reduces the relapse rate 
to the point where absenteeism and labour 
turnover are no higher among these people 
than among other employees. 

In the last ten years, at least 40,000 
patients from Canadian sanatoria have 
returned to normal occupations, and the 
relapse rate has not been high. These 
people have shown that under normal 
working conditions they made excellent 
employees. 


The Minister of Justice 
Prosecution informed the House of 
of alleged Commons on March 11 that 


instructions had been given 
to Crown counsel to under- 
take prosecution of an 
alleged combine in the bread-baking indus- 
try in the provinces of Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and British Columbia. The Min- 
ister had announced in January that Mr. 
C. S. Blanchard, K.C., of Calgary, had 
been appointed to review the evidence 
obtained in the inquiry under the Combines 
Investigation Act conducted by Mr. H. Carl 
Goldenberg, Montreal barrister, acting as 
special commissioner, and to give advice as 
to the course of action he considered 
justified. The report of the special com- 
missioner, which contained the conclusion 
that five bread-baking companies and two 
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combine of 
bread-bakers 


bakers’ associations were parties to an 
alleged combine, was made public in 
December (L.G., Jan.. 1949, pp. 31-4). 


In a decision delivered on 


Acquittal February 28 the Ontario 
of dental Court of Appeal dismissed, 
supplies on technical grounds, the 
companies appeal by the Crown 
upheld against the acquittal of 


eighteen companies who had 
been charged with unlawfully conspiring to 
unduly prevent or lessen competition in 
trade in dental supplies, contrary to Sec- 
tion 498 of the Criminal Code. At the 
conclusion of the trial on March 18, 1948, 
Mr. Justice Barlow of the Supreme Court 
of Ontario had directed the jury to bring 
in a verdict of not guilty after ruling that 
the substantial volume of documents which 
were relied upon as evidence by the Crown 
had not been sufficiently authenticated. 

The Crown’s case was based on the fact 
that documents had been obtained from 
possession of the accused companies and 
that if admitted as evidence all matters 
necessary to justify a conviction, such as 
the nature of the alleged illegal agreements, 
the authority of officers and employees to 
enter into these alleged agreements on 
behalf of their respective companies and 
control by the companies of the trade, were 
fully established by the contents of the 
documents themselves. 

In upholding the ruling of the trial 
judge, Chief Justice Robertson, who deliv- 
ered the judgment of the Court of Appeal, 
said that the criminal acts charged must be 
brought home to the companies and that the 
proof required in the case of a company 
differs somewhat from that required in the 
case of an individual. In explaining this 
he held that mere possession of documents 
by a company to the extent that the docu- 
ments were on itS premises or even in its 
files might not, without additional proof, 
afford grounds for an inference that their 
contents had come to the knowledge of 
some one having authority from the com- 
pany to deal with the matters to which the 
documents related. The Chief Justice went 
on to say that one objection common to 
all the letters was the absence of evidence 
that the writing of them was authorized 
by any of the accused companies or that 
anyone having authority to bind the com- 
pany had any knowledge of the sending of 
any of the letters or of their receipt or of 
their contents. 

The Minister of Justice in reply’ to a 
question in the House of Commons on 
March 11 indicated that consideration is 
being given to the effects of the judgment 


by officials of the Department and Crown 
counsel in the case (L.G., Sept., 1947, 
pp. 1264-5; March, 1948, p. 188; May, 1948, 
pp. 416-7). 


It is now generally accepted 


Counselling that a youth on the thres- 
of older hold of his career and with 
unemployed no work experience needs 
workers guidance in his choice of an 


occupation if he is to relate 
his training, ability and in- 
terests to the occupational field. 

Only recently, however, has it been con- 
sidered that possibly guidance is Just as 
necessary to the job applicant at the other 
end of the age-scale—the unemployed 
worker in the over-45 age group. 

The National Employment Service, con- 
cerned with the problem of these older 
workers in the post-war years, carried on 
an active educational program addressed 
mainly to potential employers. However, 
in 1947, realizing that many of the unem- 
ployed workers in the over-45 age group 
might be as much in need of counselling as 
any employer with an older-worker preju- 
dice, the National Employment Service 
authorized a survey of these workers. This 
survey, carried out in the Ontario Region, 
revealed, that older workers made up a 
fairly constant proportion (from one-third 
to one-half) of all those registered for 
employment, while job orders for this age 
group were almost non-existent. 

It also revealed that among the older 
unemployed workers in every locality there 
were those who, if they were to obtain 
suitable employment, would have to read- 
just their thinking. These were the older 
job applicants who were inclined, for a 
variety of reasons, to consider their employ- 
ment field restricted to a certain type of 
job or to employment in a specific industry, 
while the facts of their cases suggested that 
they should seek other jobs, employment in 
other fields. They either did not recognize 
the fact or were reluctant to face the idea 
of change, reluctant to experiment along 
new lines. Also, the rebuffs and discourage- 
ment they met in their search for employ- 
ment tended to destroy their self-confidence 
by building up their feeling of being 
unwanted. 

It was therefore recommended that an 
experimental adult counselling service be set 
up and early in 1948 the Ontario Regional 
Office of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission did inaugurate such an experi- 
mental service in Toronto. 

In its first year of operation, the 
Counselling Service interviewed 1,138 per- 
sons, who had been unemployed for periods 
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ranging from two weeks to two years. Of 
the total, 630 secured employment after 
counselling, of whom 426 found jobs through 
their own efforts. Of those finding jobs, 266 
were in the 45 to 59 age group and 299 were 
over sixty years of age. 

When one of these men or women makes 
an appointment with the Counselling Ser- 
vice, he is interviewed as often and for as 
long a time as may be necessary to learn 
his background—his experience, education, 
hobbies and interests. If necessary, a report 
on his health is secured from his doctor. 
He is encouraged to think of new employ- 
ment possibilities for himself, and he and 
the counsellor together draw up a list of 
jobs in which he has a good chance of 
success. 

In a surprising number of cases, the 
discovery of these possibilities has been 
enough to stimulate the man to find a 
position for himself. In the other cases, 
since the Counselling Unit does not make 
placements, the man is referred to the Local 
National Employment Service Office. Here 
a liaison officer puts him in touch with 
job openings specially selected from the 
employment files as being suitable for his 
age group. 

The men and women interviewed by the 
counselling service had many of the quali- 
ties which make a desirable employee. 
There were a notably stable group—982 
had remained with one employer for at 
least five years, while many had records 
of twenty and thirty years of continuous 
employment. Contrary to popular opinion, 
the great majority were in good health, 642 
giving their health as “excellent” or “good” 
and 441 as “fair”, while only 55 considered 
themselves to be in poor health. More than 
half of those interviewed had attended 
secondary schools, and 109 of the number 
had studied at university. 

Only six persons were found to~ be 
unemployable. All the others were dis- 
covered to be suitable for at least one 
occupation, and in most cases for more than 
one—183 were recommended for two jobs, 
372 for three and 338 for four, while two 
persons were found to have opportunities 
in eight types of employment. 


The Department of External 


U.S.A. and Affairs announced on April 
Canada form 12 the formation of a 
industrial Joint United States-Canada 
mobilization Industrial Mobilization 
committee Committee by an exchange 


of notes between the two 
Governments in Ottawa, following a series 
of discussions that began last June. 
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The agreement recognizes the mutual 
interests and complementary characteristics 
of the resources of the two countries. It 
will be the function of the new Committee 
to exchange information and co-ordinate 
the views of the two Governments in 
connection with planning for industrial 
mobilization in the event of an emergency. 
The new Committee is further charged with 
co-operation with the existing United 
States-Canada Permanent Joint Board on 
Defence, established in 1940 by the late 
President Roosevelt and the Rt. Hon. W. L. 
Mackenzie King, then Prime Minister of 
Canada. 


The Committee consists of the 


following :— 
For the United States: Dr. John R. 
Steelman, Acting Chairman, National 


Security Resources Board; Mr. Donald F. 
Carpenter, Chairman, Munitions Board. 
For Canada: Mr. Harry J. Carmichael, 
Chairman, Industrial Defence Board; Mr. 
S. D. Pierce, Associate Deputy Minister, 
Department of Trade and Commerce. 


In March, 1909, four men 


Co-operative representing four Ontario 
Union of co-operatives, met in 
Canada active Hamilton and _ organized 


“a union to be known as 
the Co-operative Union of 
Canada”, with power to add to their 
number. 

The extent to which this power to add 
to their number has been exercised was 
indicated by reports of the directors pre- 
sented to the 200 delegates that attended 
the congress of the Union in Winnipeg, 
early in March. From the four original 
member associations in 1909, the number 
had grown to 922 by the end of 1948. The 
increase during 1948 alone was over 200. 

Membership of co-operatives affiliated 
with the Co-operative Union at the end of 
1948 was reported as being 628,745, an 
increase of over 50,000 from 1947. The 
Union owns its own wholesales and factories 
and has become an important factor in 
the fields of production and distribution 
throughout Canada. 

In 1948, the total business done by the 
member groups amounted to $472,954,035, 
an increase of more than $54,000,000 over 
the preceding year. About 75 per cent of 
this business was reported to represent 
products marketed by the producer co- 
operatives, including the grain and _ live- 
stock pools. However, the merchandising 
associations outnumber the marketing asso- 
cilations about four to one. They engage 
in the distribution of food products, cloth- 
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ing, petroleum products, feed and fertilizers, 
fuel and building materials, etc. 

Besides the marketing and merchandising 
affiliates, the union has some 20 service 
co-operatives, which function in such fields 
as housing, transportation, garage services, 
funeral services, medical services, cold 
storage and printing. 


A delegation of co-opera- 


Co-ops urge tive officials representing 
amendments’ the Co-operative Union of 
to Income Canada and Le Conseil 
Tax Act Canadien de la Coopéra- 


tion met the Dominion 
Cabinet on April 4 and urged amendments 
to the Income Tax Act and the National 
Housing Act. Headed by A. W. Friesen, 
President of the Co-operative Union, the 
group also requested the enactment of a 
Dominion Co-operative Act to provide for 
the incorporation of co-operatives operating 
across provincial boundaries. 


The submission urged that income of 
co-operatives be tax exempt provided that: 
(a) each member has only one vote; 
(b) the entire net surplus from member 
business (after necessary reserves) is allo- 
cated to members in proportion to patron- 
age; (c) such amounts, if income, are 
taxable in the members’ hands; (d) only a 
moderate rate of interest is paid on share 
capital; (e) income tax is paid on surpluses 
arising from non-member business and not 
returned to non-members. 


After reiterating their stand of other 
years that the “3 per cent clause” discrim- 
inates against small co-operatives, the dele- 
gation gave statistics to show that the 
inconvenience caused both co-operative and 
governmental officials because of the “3 per 
cent clause” is out of all proportion to the 
amount of revenue collected. It was argued 
further that the clause destroys the funda- 
mental “non-profit feature of co-operative 
trading. (This clause requires co-operatives 
to pay income tax on a minimum income 
based on 38 per cent of the capital employed 
in the business.) 

The brief also complained that failure to 
permit co-operatives to set aside necessary 
tax free reserves, aS recommended by the 
Royal Commission on Co-operatives, was 
retarding the growth of the co-operative 
movement. The present requirement that 
co-operatives pay income tax on the instal- 
ment basis met with criticism because of 
the “impossibility” of estimating taxable 
income until after the deduction of patron- 
age dividends. 

In connection with the filing of tax 
returns it was requested that Section 40 


of the Income Tax Act be amended to 
relieve the tax exempt credit unions and 
co-operatives’ from filing with the Revenue 
Department the complicated forms now in 
use. This would remove a large and 
unnecessary burden from hundreds of 
officers working on a purely voluntary basis. 

Citing the fact that several co-operatives 
now serving more than one province find 
the Dominion Companies Act “inadequate” 
to their needs, the submission urged that 
suitable federal co-operative legislation be 
enacted this year. 

After reminding the Ministers of a 
previous request that the National Housing 
Act be changed to provide 3 per cent loans 
for co-operative housing projects, the dele- 
gation strongly urged that such loans now 
be made available. The dire need of addi- 
tional housing in Canada and the highly 
successful co-operative housing ventures in 


Scandinavia were put forward as arguments: 


in favour of this demand. 

Following Mr. Friesen’s presentation, Mr. 
Léo Bérubé, Secretary of Le Conseil Cana- 
dien de la Coopération, briefly addressed 
the Prime Minister and stated that all 
French-speaking co-operators strongly 
endorsed the requests made in the brief. 

Closely associated with Messrs. Friesen 
and Bérubé in the preparation and presen- 
tation of the brief were Senator Cyrille 
Vaillancourt, Manager of La Fédération des 
Caisses Populaires de Québec, and C. 
Gordon Smith, Canadian representative of 
CUNA. Also present were J. T. McDonald, 
Vice-President of the Co-operative Union 
of Canada; H. H. Hannam, President of 
the Canadian Federation of Agriculture; 
W.B. Francis, K.C., Solicitor for the Union; 
Raymond Houde, Head of the Income Tax 
Service of La Co-opérative Fédérée de 
Québec; Francois Jobin, Solicitor for Le 
Conseil; A. B. MacDonald, General Sec- 
retary, and Breen Melvin, Research 
Secretary, of the Co-operative Union. 

Prime Minister St. Laurent was attended 
by: Hon. C. D. Howe, Hon. J. J. McCann, 
Hon. J. G. Gardiner, Hon. Lionel Chevrier, 
Hon. Paul Martin, Senator Wishart 
Robertson, Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Hon. 
Stuart Garson, and Hon. R. H. Winters. 


At April 1, 1949, the last 
federal restrictions were 
revoked for persons of 
Japanese origin who were 
evacuated from the Pacific 


Removal of 
restrictions 
on persons 

of Japanese 


eels coast soon after’ Pearl 
origin 
Harbor as a war emergency 
measure. 


The Japanese are now free to travel, 
reside and work anywhere in British 
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Columbia, as in the rest of Canada, like 
any other citizens. According to reports, 
very few of the 14,500 Japanese now living 
in provinces east of the Rockies desire to 
return to their former homes on the West 
Coast. 


Recommendations relative 
Manitoba to legislation affecting in- 
CMA makes’ dustry in Manitoba were 
legislative presented to Premier D. L. 
proposals Campbell and members of 


his Cabinet by the Special 
Legislation Committee of the Manitoba 
Branch of the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association, on January 21, according to a 
report in Industrial Canada for February. 

Inasmuch as the Manitoba Labour Rela- 
tions Act had been in force less than a 
year, the Committee felt that any amend- 
ments should be deferred. If, however, the 
Government had decided to review the Act 
at the 1949 session of the Legislature, the 
Committee suggested (1) clarification of 
the definition of “employee”, so that there 
could be no doubt as to what employees 
should be included in any group eligible for 
collective bargaining; (2) widening of the 
definition of the word “strike” to include 
“slowdown”; (3) the use of the term 
“employees’ organization” as well as the 
words “trade union”, in order “to express 
better the intention of the Act”; (4) that 
employees be not permitted to use the 
employer’s premises at any time for organ- 
iziag purposes without the employer’s con- 
veut; (5) that during any strike or threat 
of a strike “the (Labour Relations) Board 
on its own initiative, or on the request of 
either party affected, may take a secret 
vote of the employees’; (6) that all 
propaganda material distributed among 
employees should include the date of issue 
and the names of the persons responsible 
for its production; (7) “that the benefits 
of the Act should not be extended to 
organizations whose officers have not filed 
an affidavit with the Board that they are 
not members of, or affiliated with, the 
Communist party.” 

With respect to minimum wage laws, it 
was stated that they were designed to 
provide a “floor”, not a fair wage; that 
when they “got out of line to any degree” 
they narrowed the margin between the 
minimum wage and a fair wage for skilled 
workers. “This”, it was asserted, “would 
penalize skill.” It was further recom- 
mended that if increases were granted (in. 
minimum wages) “they should be kept 
within modest limits.” 

Referring to the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, it was urged that there be no 
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increase in benefits under the Act and that 
no amendments extending the basis of the 
Act should be considered. 


An article in the January 


Union issue of the Industral 
security Relations Bulletin, published 
in Quebec by Laval University, gives 


statistics as to the extent 
of union security provisions in collective 
agreements in the Province of Quebec, as 
of September, 1948. 

Analysis of collective agreements regu- 
lating labour relations in 1,823 industrial 
and commercial establishments in Quebec 
indicated that in 90:03 per cent of the 
cases (1,647 establishments) the employers 
and unions had agreed upon some form of 
security provisions. 

Of these, 77:5 per cent (1,415 cases) 
contained “affiliation” provisions (closed 
shop, union shop, preferential shop, main- 
tenance of membership) while 38-4 per 
cent (701 cases) provided for the check-off 
or Rand formula. 


Featuring addresses by three 


Industrial eminent authorities in the 
Relations field of labour relations, a 
conference one-day conference on “The 


Economic Aspects of Indus- 
trial Relations” was held at 
the University of Montreal 
on March 14. Sponsored by the Industrial 
Relations Section of the University, the 
conference was attended by one hundred 
delegates from representative industries, 
trade union groups, and universities, as well 
as officials from provincial and _ federal 
Departments of Labour. 

Dr. Sumner H. Slichter, Lamont Pro- 
fessor, Harvard University, speaking on the 
“Effect of Collective Bargaining on Produc- 
tion”, said that while collective bargaining 
affects production in many ways, some 
favourable and some unfavourable, its net 
effect was not very great. One of the most 
important of the favourable results was the 
tendency of collective bargaining to speed 
up the rate of technological change. The 
pressure for wage increases has influenced 
management to try to increase man-hour 
output. Another favourable effect was seen 
in the tendency for limitation of production 
to disappear under most piece-work systems 
after a trade union entered the picture. 
Fear of arbitrary rate cutting was elimin- 
ated and production increased. One of the 
adverse effects of collective bargaining was 
the “make work” policy adopted by some 
trade unions. There was surprisingly little 
of this, most unions avoiding it because 
such rules appeal to and benefit only a part 
of the union membership. 
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at University 
of Montreal 


Speaking on “Is Compulsory Arbitration 
of Wages Inevitable?”, Dr. A. H. Frey, 
University of Pennsylvania. Law School, 
stated that organization of trade unions was 
axiomatic because of the necessity to 
correct the collective bargaining position of 
the workers vis-a-vis employers. Compul- 
sory arbitration was not in the interest of 
the employer, labour, or the public in a 
peacetime economy under a system of free 
enterprise. In voluntary arbitration lay the 
major hope of preserving collective bargain- 
ing in industrial relations. Arbitration 
should not be employed in contract negotia- 
tions because there is no term of references, 
no standard by which an issue can be 
decided. This does not apply to interpreta- 
tion of a contract already in effect and it 
is in this field that voluntary arbitration 
should be adopted and extended. The 
speaker warned against the dangers inherent 
in passing laws prohibiting strikes. Flexi- 
bility, not rigidity, should be the cardinal 
feature of any strike legislation. 

On the subject “Management Rights— 
What Changes are Occurring?”, Douglas V. 
Brown, Professor of Industrial Management, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, said 
that in many cases property rights which 
management claimed as theirs would be 
more correctly described as ownership 
rights. A better approach to the question 
was to state that management has certain 
functions to perform and that it has certain 
rights to perform those functions. Decent 
industrial relations could not be built on 
the basis of insistence on abstract rights. 
Far better results are to be obtained by 
fostering participation of the workers. 
Stable industrial relations can be attained 
only when both management and union 
agree to discuss all questions of common 
interest to them. 

At the closing dinner, Dr. Sidney Smith, 
President of the University of Toronto, said 
that the main concern of universities in the 
field of industrial relations should be the 
causes of industrial unrest and the abiding 
bases for industrial concord. The speaker 
said the field was one of contention, some- 
times bitter, and universities which sought 
to avoid bothersome, embarrassing, and 
even vexatious issues, should keep out of it. 
On the other hand, he stated, that if 
universities are true to their obligations to 
work for the welfare of society they cannot 
stand aside in any “holier-than-thou” 
attitude. They must offer their resources 
to industry, not for the sake of manage- 
ment, or for the sake of unions, or for the 
sake of any particular industry, but always 
for the sake of society. 


Publication is announced 
Publication of the 1949 edition of 
of 1949 the Official Handbook 
edition of “Canada”. Initiated 19 
handbook years ago to supplement 
*“Canada’”’ the field of the Canada 


Year Book, it is especially. 


designed for ready use by business men, 
teachers, students, lecturers, and all those 
interested in the progress of Canada. Con- 
veniently pocket-sized, it contains up-to- 
date official information on all phases of 
the country’s economic organization. 


Containing over 280 pages of text, more 
than 150 illustrations, including eight pages 
of coloured reproduction, 100 statistical 
tables, as well as diagrams, charts and 
lithographed maps, this nineteenth edition 
is attractive and readable. The frontispiece 
marks the decision of Newfoundland to 
enter the Canadian Confederation. 

Special articles in this edition deal with 
“Canadian Petroleum Production and Out- 
look”, “Citizenship and Canadian Unity”, 
and “Canada’s Interest in the Alaskan Fur 
Seal”. The chapter material covers popu- 
lation and vital statistics, education, science 
and culture, public health and welfare ser- 
vices, veterans affairs, national income, 
agriculture, forestry, fisheries, furs, mines 
and minerals, water power, manufactures, 
transportation and communication, domestic 
trade, prices and price control, cost of living, 
foreign trade, international payments, con- 
struction, labour, banking and insurance, 
climatic data, and national parks of Canada. 

The handbook is available at a price of 
25 cents from the King’s Printer, Ottawa. 


Rapid development of the 


Training program inaugurated some 
of inmates two years ago, by the 
of penal Ontario Department of 
institutions Reform Institutions was 
in Ontario announced in the Annual 


Report of the Department 
for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1948. 
Part I of the report covers the work done 
under the program in connection with 
reformatories, industrial farms and common 
gaols, while Part II is devoted to the work 
of the training schools. An excellent series 
of half-tone illustrations in both parts of 
the report visualizes some of the reformative 
techniques being followed in the several 
institutions. 

The program, already widely known as 
the “Ontario plan of reformative treat- 
ment,” includes replacement of common 
gaols by modern industrial farms; rapid 
expansion of the academic study programs 
in the reformatories and industrial farms to 


the effective limit; provision for formal 
vocational training in conjunction with 
industria! and other work; and systematic 
and intensive efforts by carefully selected 
personnel to rehabilitate ex-prisoners. 

The development of the program has been 
handicapped because of the scarcity and 
high cost of goods and materials for the 
construction and maintenance of the addi- 
tional institutions required. Lack of suffi- 
cient new personnel also presented a serious 
difficulty. To meet the need for new 
construction for the time being, temporary 
buildings were provided for certain classes 
or types of prisoners. This released space 
in the permanent institutions already 
operating, and made it possible to correct 
a tendency to overcrowding in some 
institutions. 

Proper staffing presented another type of 
handicap. Sufficient new personnel, having 
the essential qualifications, were not always 
available. A nucleus of experienced officers 
were promoted to “the important responsi- 
bility of developing the new institutions.” 
Although this meant spreading “experienced 
staffs thinner,” the report states that much 
has been done already in formal and 
practical staff training courses and it was 
expected that these new officers will give 
increasingly good service as they gain in 
experience. 


The results of the Govern- 
ment’s distribution of indus- 
try policy after three years 
of operation are reviewed by 
the Board of Trade in a 
White Paper, Distribution of Industry 
(Cmd. 7540), published last October. 

The Distribution of Industry Act defines 
certain areas as “Development Areas”, 
within which Government funds may be 
used for building factories for letting to 
private firms, for loans towards the cost 
of privately built factories, and for loans 
towards the establishment of approved new 
industries (L.G., June, 1945, pp. 812-13). 
The six areas scheduled by the Act experi- 
enced severe unemployment during the 
inter-war years. In those areas taken as a 
whole, unemployment averaged 388 per cent 
of insured workers in 1932 when the national 
average was 19 per cent, and even in 1939, 
when rearmament had put thousands of 
people back to work, unemployment was 
13 per cent against a national average of 
7 per cent. 

“The situation in the Development Areas 
has changed for the better, both absolutely 
and relatively to the country at large,” the 
report states. Not only is unemployment 
much smaller than shortly before the war, 
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Distribution 
of industry 
in Britain 


but employment is much greater. Out of an 
estimated net increase of 250,000 new jobs 
between mid-1939 and mid-1948, roughly 
105,000 are attributed by the Board to 
industrial developments introduced into the 
areas. 

By June, 1948, 443 factories had been 
completed. At that time they were employ- 
ing less than half their peak labour force. 
There were 740 others planned, of which 
530 were under construction. These 1,183 
projects were expected to employ 185,000 
workpeople. Up to the end of August, £25 
million had been provided for the purchase 
of land and the construction and conversion 
of factories since the war, and the ultimate 
cost of the present plans will be about £38 
million. . 

Up to September 15 the Treasury had 
contracted to make loans to 19 companies 
amounting to £1,359,200. Some 159 acres 
of land had been cleared for industrial use 
by June, and grants had been made to local 
authorities to clear another 144 acres of 
‘amenity sites. To improve basic services, 
grants and loans amounting to about £9 
million had been agreed to. Nearly 3,000 
houses for key-workers had been sponsored. 

Provision is also made under the scheme 
for persons suffering in various degrees from 
physical disability. Ten standard factories, 
known as “Grenfell factories”, were being 
built in the South Wales area, to be rented 
to firms undertaking to employ men suffer- 
ing from pneumoconiosis or other partial 
disablement to a number equal to at least 
50 per cent of their labour force. Such 
firms will receive a rebate of half the 
normal rent. In addition, some 5,000 to 
7,000 men whose disability is too serious to 
permit them to enter normal employment 
‘will be provided employment in what are 
called “Remploy factories” (L.G., Jan, 
1947, p. 7). 

It is pointed out that although the 
dependence of the development areas on 
capital goods industries has been somewhat 
diminished, the percentage of the insured 
population still engaged in them exceeds 
that for the country generally. Some of the 
new consumption goods industries have 
experienced troubles in recent months 
because the demand for their goods has 
fallen below the level of supply and they 
have had to discharge part of their labour 
force. “The creation of a sufficiently 
diversified economic structure is bound to 
be a slow process,” the Board comments. 

On the negative side, Government policy 
has been to limit industrial expansion of 
the “congested” areas, notably Greater 
London and Greater Birmingham. Since 
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the war, Greater London and the whole of 
the Midlands have had about 19 per cent 
of new industrial development, compared 
with 57 per cent between 1932 and 1938. 


The 40-hour week is to be 
40-hour introduced next September 
week for 1 for employees of United 
non-operating States railways engaged in 
employees of non-operating trades, as a 
U.S. railways result of an agreement 

reached in March between 
representatives of the railways and sixteen 
unions. 

The 1,000,000 workers affected will 
receive the same pay for 40 hours that 
they now receive for 48, and will also 
recelve an increase of 7 cents an hour 
retroactive to October 16, 1948. 

The settlement was identical with the 
recommendations of a fact-finding board 
appointed under the Railway Labour Act. 

According to the New York Times the 
agreement will provide Saturdays and 
Sundays off for about 500,000 workers, two 
consecutive days off on a staggered basis 
throughout the week for another 450,000 and 
either “accumulated” or split days off for 
less than 50,000. On the accumulated basis 
the worker would have Sunday off and 
accumulate rest days to be taken all 
together. 

The agreement provides for overtime pay 
at time and a half for any work “outside 
of or in excess of” the five-day, forty-hour 
week. 

The sixteen unions covered by the settle- 
ment are:— 

International Association of Machinists, 
International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, 
International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, 
Sheetmetal Workers International Associa- 
tion, International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, Brotherhood of Railway 
Carmen, International Brotherhood of Fire- 
men, Oilers and Helpers (these seven 
known as the shop crafts), Brotherhood of 
Maintenance-of-Way Employees, Brother- 
hood of Railroad Signalmen, Order of 
Railway Telegraphers, Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Railroad 
Yardmasters of America, National Organiza- 
tion of Masters, Mates and Pilots, National 
Marine Engineer Beneficial Association, 
International Longshoremen’s Association, 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees and 
Bartenders. 

All the unions are affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labour except the 
Machinists, who are unaffiliated, and the 
Marine Engineers, who are affiliated with 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 


Excepted from the 40-hour week are 
about 4,000 yardmasters, who will continue 
on the 48-hour week but will get a wage 
increase of 10 cents an hour retroactive to 
October 16. Also excepted are some 30,000 
employees now on a seven-day week who 
will go on a six-day week September 1 
without loss of pay. About half of these 
are dining car employees. 


Leading figures in Govern- 


$3,500,000 ment, labour, medicine and 
union health public life joined with the 
centre president of the Interna- 
opened in tional Ladies’ Garment 
New York Workers Union (AFL) in 


ceremonies marking the 


completion of a $3,500,000 expansion pro- - 


gram at the Union Health Centre in New 
York City, on February 19, and the 
re-dedication of the institution. 

The occasion also marked the 35th 
anniversary of the founding of the first 
centre by the ILGWU, and 35 years of 
organized medical care for its membership. 

The centre, which began with one 
physician and one room, now occupies six 
floors in the union-owned twenty-six story 
building on Seventh Avenue and, according 
to press reports, is “generally credited with 
being the largest clinic for diagnosis and 
ambulatory care in the country.” On its 
staff are 148 physicians, 33 nurses, 27 
technicians, 45 registrars, 5 pharmacists, and 
150 clerical and maintenance employees. 

The centre last year provided free to 
its members more than 410,000 medical 
services through 23 clinics, 7 diagnostic and 
theropeutic services, and five special 
departments. Medical services average 
1,300 daily but as many as 10,000 have 
been recorded in a single day. Equipment 
includes the most modern approved by the 
medical profession. 

Preventive medicine is an objective of 
the centre, and a special program of lay 
health education, a nutritional clinic, and a 
social welfare service, has been set up for 
its realization. 


Early in March the sub- 


eaias jects of forced labour and 
ee Bites trade union rights were 
aie debated by the Economic 
debates 


and Social Council of the 
United Nations. 

A resolution on forced labour was intro- 
duced by the United States. It requests 
that a study of the subject be made by 
the International Labour Organization. In 
addition it requires the United Nations to 
ask all governments whether they will 
co-operate in an impartial inquiry into the 
extent of forced labour within their borders. 


labour rights 


The resolution, which originated from a 
memorandum submitted by the American 
Federation of Labour, was adopted 14 votes 
to 3 with one abstention. Russia, White 
Russia, and Poland voted against the 
proposal, while Peru abstained. 


Later the Council considered a memo- 
randum from the World Federation of 
Trade Unions accusing a number of coun- 
tries of violation of trade union rights 
(Argentina, Brazil, Burma, Chile, Cuba, 
Egypt, Greece, India, Iran, Lebanon, 
Portugal, Spain and South Africa). 


The USSR moved that the Council 
recognize the WFTU charges, and request 
those countries listed which are members 
of the United Nations to report back on 
the measures taken to implement trade 
union rights. 


A contrary resolution by New Zealand 
was adopted 14 votes to 3, the voting 
alignment being the same as in the resolu- 
tion on forced labour. This resolution 
referred the matter to the ILO, which has 
already taken action on trade union rights 
(L.G., Sept., 1948, p. 974) and is continuing 
its work on the matter. 

(Canada is not at present a member of 
the Economic and Social Council, member- 
ship on which rotates among the member 
states.) 


{ 


Representatives of seven- 


Meeting of teen international trade 
international secretariats met at Bourne- 
trade union mouth, England early in 
secretariats March, under the chairman- 


ship of J. H. Oldenbroek, 
Holland, secretary of the International 
Transport Workers’ Federation. 


The trade secretariats are groups of trade 
unions which cover the same industries in 
different ‘countries. 


Negotiations for their affiliation with the 
World Federation of Trade Unions broke 
down last year, and one of the problems 
considered by the Bournemouth meeting 
was the possible relationship between the 
secretariats and whatever new international 
federation of trade unions may be set up 
as a result of the withdrawal of British, 
American and other labour bodies from 
the WFTU. 

The meeting appointed a continuing 
committee consisting of: J. H. Oldenbroek, 
Holland (International Transport Workers), 
Martin C. Bolle, Holland (Civil Servants 
and Public Employees), K. Ilg, Switzer- 
land (Metal Workers), F. Gmur, Switzer- 
land (Postal Workers), R. Coppock (Build- 
ing Workers), Mark MHewitson, M.P. 
(Factory Workers), Dame Anne Loughlin 
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(Clothing Workers), J. Scott (Textile 
Workers), and James Young (Commercial 
and Clerical Employees). 

Mr. Hewitson was named as chairman 
of the committee, which will have power 
to co-opt a tenth member from the Miners’ 
International, which did not attend the 
Bournemouth meeting. 

The London Times quotes Mr. Olden- 
broek as saying that the committee will 
not only collect data about the secretariats, 
co-ordinate their activities, and present 
them in any discussions that may take 
place about a new international, but also 
co-ordinate their relations with the ILO and 
promote a more active contribution to the 


European Recovery Program. Though it is - 


emphasized that this is in no sense a new 
international, it is inevitable that it will 
tend to take on some of the functions that 
might be performed by an international 
until a new world organization is estab- 
lished by the national trade union centres. 

A “fierce onslaught” against the trade 
secretariats was to be expected from the 
WETU, said Mr. Oldenbroek. 

“It is highly desirable,” he continued, 
“that the trade unions and their members 
in all countries should be fully enlightened 
on the subject. I will even go so far as 
to say that it is not enough to explain our 
position to our own members and _ to 
organizations with which we are on friendly 
terms—we have also a duty to inform the 
peoples of those countries in which the free 
press and the right of free expression have 
been extinguished, and where people hear 
nothing but cooked-up stories, twisted argu- 
ments, and distorted facts.” 

It was decided that the continuing 
committee should go into the question of 
giving practical help to the German trade 
unions, some of which are being taken in 
by the various secretariats. 

The meeting recommended each secre- 
tariat to advise its affiliated unions against 
taking part in any conference convened by 


the WFTU. 


A recent issue of the 
Fatigue Indian Labour Gazette 
in cotton describes an investigation 
textile recently conducted in one 
mills in of... the? cotton ‘mills “in 
India Kanpur under the guidance 


of Prof: Kali Prasad: ‘to 
study the sources of fatigue and for deter- 
mining the most suitable conditions of work 
and efficiency. The investigation was con- 
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fined to the spinning section of the mill. 
The following are the tentative conclusions 
reached :— 


(1) It was found that the efficiency and 
output were lower in the first hour of the 
shift but later there was warming up and 
the performance was better. 


(2) As compared with the morning and 
day shifts, there is a steep rise in output 
in the first spell of the night shift. This, 
however, 1S soon counterbalanced by a 
comparatively poorer rate of output in the 
second spell (2:30 to 6:30 a.m.). 


(3) The point of maximum efficiency is 
reached in the second and third hours of 
work in all shifts. 


(4) The efficiency of the worker is found 
to be better by about 7:5 per cent in 
winter months as compared to summer. 

(5) In the opinion of the investigators, 
distance from the workers’ dwellings to the 
place of work is a significant cause of the 
early onset of fatigue. 


A Colombian decree of 


Profit July 19, 1948, provides for 
sharing profit sharing by workers, 
decree in according to the February 
Colombia 15 issue of Industry and 


Labour, published by the 
International Labour Office. 

The Decree applies to commercial estab- 
lishments with a capital of 100,000 pesos 
or over (a peso equals approximately US. 
$0.57) that permanently employ more than 
20 workers; to industrial establishments 
with a capital of 100,000 pesos or over 
employing more than 30 workers; to agri- 
cultural and forestry undertakings with a 
capital of 200,000 pesos or over employing 
more than 30 workers, and to stock-raising 
farms with a capital of 200,000 pesos or 
over employing more than 20 workers. 

A share of profits 1s to be distributed to 
all workers in the above establishments, 
that is, to all persons who have a contract 
of employment as defined by the relevant 
legislation. Partners who render personal 
services in the undertaking are also entitled 
to a share of the profits as if they were 
employed persons. 

A share of profits is to be paid only to 
workers whose contract of employment 
covers the whole of the financial year to 
which the profits relate, but a worker who 
leaves voluntarily or who is dismissed may, 
if he has been employed for at least six 
months in the undertaking, receive a share 
of the profits proportionate to his period of 
employment unless he was dismissed for 
serious misconduct or other just cause. 


The share of profits to be distributed 
among the workers is determined by the 
following scale :— 


5 per cent of the amount by which 
profits exceed 12 per cent but do not 
exceed 15 per cent; 


8 per cent of the amount by which 
profits exceed 15 per cent but do not 
exceed 18 per cent; 


12 per cent of the amount Be which 
profits exceed 18 per cent but do not 
exceed 25 per cent; 


15 per cent of the amount by which 
profits exceed 25 per cent but do not 
exceed 35 per cent; 


20 per cent of the amount by which 
profits exceed 35 per cent. 


The participation of each worker in 
the profits to be distributed is determined 
in accordance with a point system based 
on the following factors: (a) wage or 
salary paid; (b) family responsibilities; 
(c) seniority; (d) regularity of attendance; 
(e) efficiency and honesty. - 

The individual share is proportionate to 
the number of points earned. 

The share of any individual worker may 
not exceed half the wages or salary due 
to him for the financial year in question. 
Any excess is to be paid to the Colombian 
Social Security Institute, which will use the 
proceeds for the organization and main- 
tenance of social security. 

Only half the worker’s share may be paid 
directly to him in cash. 

The balance is to be paid into a bank 
or agency to be determined by the Govern- 
ment and will earn interest. Withdrawals 
of these deposits will only be permitted 
for the purchase of the worker’s home or 
re-payment of mortgages; or in the event 
of unemployment, at the rate of not more 
than half the wages or salary earned in 
the last month of employment; or in the 
case of domestic trouble or for urgent 
family expenses. 


The share of profits available for distri- 
bution is to be determined 90 days after 
the balancing of accounts and the settlement 
of income tax. Payments are to be made 
quarterly; the first will be made 90 days 
after the closing of accounts, or, except in 
the case of limited liability companies, after 
the payment of income tax. 

The right to share in the profits does not 
give the worker the right to intervene in 
the management of the undertaking or to 
inspect its accounts. The examination of 
the accounts required for the purposes of 
the Decree devolves upon the State alone. 
The payment of shares in profits will begin 
on January 1, 1950. 


Plans for a new world 
labour federation will be 
discussed at a preliminary 
meeting to be held at 
Geneva, Switzerland, on 
June 25 and 26, according 
to a New York Times despatch. 

The meeting was decided on at a confer- 
ence held in Washington recently between 
representatives of the British Trades Union 
Congress, the CIO and the American 
Federation of Labour. 

The British TUC and the CIO withdrew 
earlier this year from the World Federation 
of Trade Unions (L.G., March, 1949, p. 251). 
The AFL had always refused. to participate 
in the work of this Federation. 

Invitations to attend the Geneva meeting 
have been sent to central labour organiza- 
tions in other countries. 

Geneva has been chosen as a meeting 
place because delegates from many nations 
will be attending the 32nd Session of the 
International Labour Conference which 
opens there on June 8. 

An impertant feature of the Washington 
meeting was the willingness of the AFL 
and CIO to co-operate in forming the 
new organization. Later press despatches 
referred to the improved possibilities of 
unity talks between the two organizations 
as a result. 


Plans to 
form new 
world labour 
federation 
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STATUTORY HOLIDAYS IN 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


OCTOBER, 1947 


All but three per cent of the manufacturing establishments, 
which employed two per cent of the workers, observed from 
one to 15 holidays, with one-third of both establishments 


and workers observing eight. 


Thirty-four per cent of the 


workers, employed in 42 per cent of the establishments, 
were not paid for any holidays observed. More than half 
the workers received pay for three to eight holidays and five 
per cent were in establishments paying for nine or more. 


This study was prepared in the Research 
and Statistics Branch, Department of 
Labour, and is the second of a series of 
three dealing with working conditions in 
the manufacturing industries. Vacations 
with pay was dealt with in the previous 
issue of the Lasour GazeTTe and a study 
on hours of work will be published in next 
month’s issue. 


As in last month’s article on vacations 
with pay, the information for the present 
article on statutory holidays in manufac- 
turing industries was compiled from replies 
to a general questionnaire on working con- 
ditions, sent to employers across Canada as 
part of the Department’s annual wage 
survey covering the last pay period pre- 
ceding October 1, 1947. 

Returns from 4,339  establishments* 
employing 576,477 workers, exclusive of 
office staffs were used. This coverage was 
nearly two-thirds of the total number of 
wage-earners employed in manufacturing in 
1947 and is believed to be representative 
of the industry as a whole. 


The distribution by area was as follows:— 





Estab- 

lishments Workers 
Maritime Provinces .... 281 31,266 
CHIC Mee as eres Ue ao, 1,086 177,793 
COORCATIO Whee hod dietels 1,941 285,921 
Manttobd 2. aew sees 187 16,724 
Saskatchewan .......... 136 5,505 
Albertaie csi Ate 204 LOG2t 
British ‘Columbia ...... 504 48 547 
Canada i: 3s) eee eee 4,339 576,477 





* See April Lasour GAZETTE, page 407, for 
details of breakdown of establishments and 
workers in the various groups and_ sub- 
groups of industries. 
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Legislation on Public Holidays 


Public holidays for factory workers have 
been provided by statute or by statutory 
authority in recent years in all the prov- 
inces but Ontario, New Brunswick and 
Prince Edward Island. 


British Columbia and Manitoba factories 
must be closed on public holidays, unless 
permission is given for employment. 


“Public holiday” in British Columbia, for 
this purpose, includes: Christmas, New 
Year’s Day, Victoria Day, Dominion Day, 
Labour Day, Remembrance Day and any 
day declared to be a public holiday by 
Proclamation; also, in factories, either Good 
Friday or Easter Monday at the option of 
the employer. 

In Manitoba, the same days are “holi- 
days”, Good Friday being mandatory, and 
the King’s Birthday specified in the Act. 

Wages in relation to public holidays are 
dealt with under minimum wage laws in 
Alberta, Manitoba, Nova Scotia, Quebec 
and Saskatchewan. 

Nova Scotia prohibits any deduction from 
the minimum weekly wage for women on 
account of a holiday. Alberta forbids any 
deduction for time not worked on a holiday 
when the employer’s place of business is 
closed. In any minimum wage order the 
Board may provide that for work done on 
a holiday the overtime rate must be paid. 

Manitoba requires payment of wages 
to women in factories for 8 holidays: 
New Year’s Day, Good Friday, May 24, 
Dominion Day, Labour Day, Thanksgiving 
Day, Remembrance Day and. Christmas 
Day. Permits are required for work in 
factories on these days, and a woman who 
works must be granted within six months 
a day’s holiday with pay at the regular rate. 


STATUTORY HOLIDAYS OBSERVED AND PAID FOR IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA, 1947 


Pym OBSERVED PAID FOR 
Total 
oo : Sees 


’ : GEL cise ae aes 
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oo 
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SS x BOX M 
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80 









Sorgoaeres 
LSI : 
VOLO ene 

ROS § to 15 holidays 





8 holidays 


1 to 7 holidays 


40 
No holidays 
20 


ESTABLISHMENTS WORKERS ESTABLISHMENTS WORKERS 


TABLE I.—STATUTORY HOLIDAYS OBSERVED AND PAID FOR IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA, 1947 


(Expressed in percentages of total establishments and workers covered in survey) 








By ESTABLISHMENTS By WorRKERS 
Number of Statutory Holidays 








Observed Paid for Observed Paid for 


DRY ose ea eaters SH EN ee ECON haat We ces “4 3-2 -2 1-6 

DLA WRC Ue cine noch c td Socauikca cio nel Mai ew she aeals 2-1 5-4 8 4-0 

SE Boer RI fate NAL, Tae Crk ee 2-1 7:8 1:3 11-9 

AW AND ok sd PR Se Re eee ee AL ee Ree, Sle 3°2 4-2 6-5 10-6 

By eanes + es fet eT Nida eRe Md Py Ree eect hare 4-7 3-2 3-0 2-5 

Oak seme ceed een? MALO L eRe Peet Seve RR 8 12-6 7:8 16-4 11-3 

TE OEE chk PRN Ot Uo Peele | Died oe ents a 16-3 6-1 16-0 5-4 

Sires A rasth Ane. ctr MEW BRL Aan Sete ac: 31-6 12-9 33°8 13-8 

ae FAM eee eh cee Mee OA eR CARICA SPE ety oe! 10-8 3-0 11-0 3-0 

Ue ake oad iad pela, eh oechealee aid ae De pe TN Bas Sg 7:9 2-8 5-1 1-1 

HUAGOVEL O oe ee tare oc ect cc Cae Re ee 4-2 1-6 3°6 +9 
AAT NCL mein Foo ree abe Pea tet on AL bine, Shain cas 1-1 2 6 2 
Total, 1 to 15 days............. 97-0 58-2 98-3 66-3 

NG) SRUDLRCN SS Se ety der ih Wem hiss ate teed on coe eer 3:0 41-8 1-7 30:7 
TRotalen ee Ab oe ee eee 100-0 109-0 100-0 100-0 
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Saskatchewan provides for the same 8 
holidays in certain cases. Employees in all 
workplaces in cities, and those in factories, 
in towns and villages to which the Wage 
Orders apply who work at least 32 hours 
in a week in which a holiday occurs (36 
hours in other workplaces in the eight 
larger towns and in the 49 smaller places) 
must be paid one day’s wages at the regular 
rate for the holiday. For work done on a 
holiday, 24 times a day’s wages must be 
paid any factory workers. Workers 


employed less than 32 hours weekly, or less 
than 36, as the case may be, must be paid 
for the holiday the proportion of a day’s 
wages that the number of hours worked 
bears to 32 or 36, and for work on a 
holiday are to be remunerated in the same 
way as full-time workers. 

Quebec General Minimum Wage Order 4 
has no provision for public holidays but 
some special Orders require holidays to be 
observed or a punitive rate paid, eg., 
cotton textiles, 4 legal holidays or payment 


TABLE 2.—STATUTORY HOLIDAYS IN MANUFACTURING 





Number of Statutory Holidays 


Observed 
By Establishments 


Maritime 5 6 Saskat - British 
By aness Quebec | Ontario |Manitoba chowan Alberta Galnbin Canada 
1 WVC6 Kei Vane Ce 4, PS 4 1 TOs servant 1 2 1 19 
UO AVS 0c bE oon. ae 11 21 48 2 1 1 6 90 
See tis ont: 9 10 26 41 Pd ess ae eae a 3 89 
(Vik aa S88, NU Sy IEEE 9 2 20 48 60 4 2 1 3 138 
UAT Ss dee RS RS OA NIC ee ote 15 76 70 VPA te As rs u 23 202 
Ore yoo, 2 MR Oo bee: aa Sf 142 285 17 8 18 39 546 
TS: Sone CON 5 Le RRR Me ELS cy 43 207 319 16 15 25 83 708 
Bo as: beets RG PUM OIA Soman Sao 47 162 816 60 84 92 108 1,369 
tt el mea Co" 2g MENA le MECN 35 114 99 22 its les 167 467 
DAG ae Cee Re le ES tals Co rae 34 130 122 22 2 12 21 344 
Mili apa sem ASSAD Re een en Hoa 2 48 14 LEM KS eae as 6 32 109 
1 Pe pe RAON RS reer OE cram al La EO 26 2 19 1 1 4 53 
1S Meg ce ee rA AOE Mee eee eee erat OA hee hater ares ae 1 7 OS ee een ereete 22 
1 i 2 eal Na a Oi SET Re aa eoey oatiREY ae ARI 45 1 ha kaise ee crete ee NT Ao Zoe ie Ye 47 
1 Ny War GE eres aie At eye cpu ate A Waka eet Bt EM Lea Pee RO al I URE OR Arm Dna abn bree del (en spy || ees Pan Re 5 
Total, 1 to 15 days.... 258 1,055 1,887 185 134 199 490 4,208 
No Holidays.................. 23 31 54 2 2 5 14 131 
Total Establishments 281 1,086 1,941 187 136 204 504 4,339 
By Workers 
C6 C2 saa RMPAS icc A Cosy Bev Reneh Ae a 105 15 SSiolercaceue ce 52 56 da 1,192 
DRAAN Site oc heute ae 419 1, 483 2,608 139 41 31 55 4,726 
ae ied Pe lak Sh eh Mehyok o 913 1,030 5,010 AON tpaiees Sethe 251 Uh 7,021 
ise S' Td. Sic Await ey RRS hark 4,515 19, 539 12,471 126 150 6 434 37,241 
1 Te, Hee ei Oe) BRO ee eat iba ly 6,448 4,337 STOR A derectesas 379 4,806 17,597 
(ee As pe Sk AN Pues os OF 7, 884 24,077 57,907 1,487 107 698 2,238 94,398 
Tin | ATS CRIN oie SL Rt mn | K 4,774 29, 642 44,478 901 580 1322 10,441 92,138 
Se Co eve Cee OR hele, See mee obs Ree 37,536 125,110 8,339 3, 838 5,443 10,618 194,659 
LU) Ee time Ue Ceara te heb N Se 2,919 21,087 22,365 1,374 415 649 14,974 63,783 
KE) Fg Se Neen Pet c  ee Oa A cat PASE el 16, 831 761 1,281 121 839 1,593 29,203 
(iter ire Buch oe eee lg OA ee 25 11,870 1,382 62541 nee eee 361 1,944 16,405 
PO hc Lee ie, see a AE eee 1, 962 78 1, 230 12 lye 429 3,728 
ic BY ale RE Rees PN Ce A. eee Oa ee, ere oe PAIS leccrcrey cred eat 138 175 QOS ioe ote 845 
|g. hl ad Be 2 Oi Ss AS Be Saas o A hea ee 2,755 14 BAS WEL. Shere reer ii. staan. ot lieeseeeueretree 2,853 
Nisan) I Seen 2 Na, rea ee Wl 8 O8 Jie gore PS PAfoa [hs sara eee ope oy Pal fy os cs ERI eal | PRR | ue 372 
Total, 1 to 15 days.... 29,223 174,872 282,408 16,472 5,491 10,309 47,686 566,461 
No Holidays.................. 2,043 2,921 3,913 252 14 412 861 10,016 
Total Workers........ 31,266 177,793 285,921 16,724 5,505 10,721 48,547 576,477 
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at 1-75 the rate, and silk textiles, 6 holi- 
days; but time lost for the observance of 
holidays (except Christmas and New Year’s) 
may be made up by working at regular 
rates on the two Saturday mornings either 
before or after such holiday. 


Public Holidays 
Observed and Paid for 


Although 97 per cent of the establish- 
ments covered in the survey, employing 98 
per cent of the workers, reported observing 
from one to 15 statutory holidays, a total 


of 42 per cent did not pay their plant 
workers for any public holidays given if 
work were not performed which meant that 
thirty-four per cent of the workers received 
no pay for holidays observed. Nearly 85 
per cent of the plants, employing about 
87 per cent of the workers, observed six or 
more statutory holidays. 

Approximately one-third of the establish- 
ments and workers observed eight statutory 
holidays, although only 13 per cent of the 
establishments, employing 14 per cent of the 
workers, paid for this number of holidays. 


INDUSTRIES, BY PROVINCE OR REGION, 1947 



































Paid For 
Number of Statutory Holidays By Establishments 
«uel ewey Quebee | Ontario |Manitoba ie a Alberta Etyaea Canada 
Lda yicsk eee tiectuni sees 16 25 81 6 1 4 4 137 
DSO AVS Pe eerie ahd tes 11 58 143 10 1 4 7 234 
at | Oo ee Ae Pee ae See ern he 10 109 189 Sh [ SS Aare ee 13 14 338 
LLNS Ge sek A i Me oats Bent eee 9 26 135 155 al (gee oe ees 2 7 184 
Re a Oe esi ek Mie rn Pele 4 61 45 PAU ne eee ees 3 5 138 
(Oy GRRE ME De 8 aki Ge AOS pe 10 68 214 13 8 13 14 340 
le aD Tere noth bate Ricinens ty syetis 11 79 119 6 16 19 15 265 
Sg Me MARE sc cd eae ct CAEN A 23 42 269 31 81 79 BO 560 
ec men ee haya sieey eet Re! hi eae 15 15 44 5 13 a 32 131 
UG ESSE Wel hs St SEE Be a am 16 29 41 14 2 9 8 119 
gan Sit, MURA Ne eRe Se Sore Ic, dine 15 5 4 elo ae aaa 1 13 38 
TOA as. Si Pera Seat CPN ved Werth Saar oon Gul Ramer conse. 9 AS Way crc she cor 1 17 
TET Spier ie aa A AAs A PNB AC re ie PA ie Eira) A ea Pie Uh 7 TEA bet AL SOE Pie 16 
AN MSS Were rt ser. dene ie eek a oot ole Bae, IIMS, oo tec Athans cect | eRe | PRR cele | es Be CRU 9 
1a ee eh ee ok A nS DN ke HY | aces Ayheh o\[ Selick eke SER ee | MERE Paaetnlinacae eent. 1 
. Total, 1 to 15 days.... 125 545 1,285 126 130 161 155 25928 
INO Holidays? cee cca 156 541 656 61 6 43 349 1,812 
Total Establishments 281 1,086 1,941 187 136 204 504 4,339 
By Workers 

DCL at Vik Beet mich Seo ee eee 544 2,582 5,419 349 ! 52 210 125 9,281 
2 days 450 5, 887 15,627 508 4] 138 78 225429 
AMMA GEE Gh che Soho ee esie cto 3,891 26,001 37, 862 24.67 | Seat e 320 535 68,855 
7M SiS ey ee eo a eet a 383 4,976 54,355 ASD cI earnest 100 801 61,047 
aL, Reiter for ecm es tl 8 121 8,277 , 706 TOS Ll eae 137 119 14,411 
OR ae teers Ue a eee 5,961 14, 627 41,988 983 141 445 971 65,116 
GEE WES” GER Et AR it 1,027 9,874 17,909 421 526 1,003 544 31,304 
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Total, 1 to 15 days.... 15,369 | 100,341 | 228,766 12,385 5,213 8,430 11,955 382,459 
No Holidays.................. 15,897 77,452 57,155 4,339 292 2,291 36,592 194,018 
Total Workers........ 31,266 | 177,793 | 285,921 16,724 5,505 10,721 48,547 576,477 
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In Ontario and the Prairie Provinces, 
the largest single group, both from the 
standpoint of establishments and workers, 
observed eight statutory holidays (Table 2). 
In British Columbia, an additional holiday 
was more common. In the Maritime Prov- 
inces, although the largest single group of 
establishments reported observing eight 
holidays, there were more workers observing 
six and in Quebec, the largest single group 
of establishments observed seven although 
on the basis of workers, eight holidays were 
more common. 


In all provinces but Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, the largest single group of estab- 
lishments in each area reported not paying 
for statutory holidays and in these two 
provinces payment for eight statutory 
holidays was common, with 45 per cent of 
the workers in establishments in the Prairie 
Provinces reporting payment for eight 
statutory holidays. In Ontario, about one- 
third of the establishments, employing 
about the same proportion of workers, paid 
for six to eight days and in Quebec, 17 per 
cent of the establishments, employing one- 


TABLE 3.—STATUTORY HOLIDAYS REPORTED OBSERVED 


Number of Statutory , 
Primary] Cloth- 


By Establishments 


. Pulp Printing | Lumber] Edible 
Holidays Textil is net and Its hy Se and Pub-} and Its | Plant Pisenct 
ee ane TOdUCUS! Products @ lishing |Products|Products| * TOCUCS 
NANG ERA fect Gor CREBERS AO Pies’ Smee 54) [Pa ias Maat | Ms AER QS gl ta Oe Od 1 Ds rai caee Ss 1 A} onccots 2 fe cts. | Piatohetevenee 
PAO ERG a Seneca hy AERO T 2 VAM EE I BN eM Bene ata es Re cil ee eis ta Nema en ey 16 GiiligNe cee 
Be Sey Sa te = CR MRS 7, SEAT Ae hay en Dato slo Baten ON aiekageees 5 26 4 1 
7 Shay ois Jat geSeare ts cyt che estes 3 10 1 GOptsem eee 7 20 Sil se ae 
OUR. a eee Liew tee ee 9 LAUD Ree sos 4 8 1 22 45 13 8 
OR aeRe Se Le WIRE pe GL A RON 50 60 6 2 7 34 71 64 5 
it eR SA AR RETO SEN Rc 63 50 8 5 18 73 110 76 25 
oh Tae Neer ch Oh etude CF, AF teat 106 72 16 4 33 165 171 149 22 
Oy ee Wak Redes Greil: 2 Gea eye 23 24 4 3 9 48 86 58 i 
UNE Meer ere cot Le ee tae BF Ee 43 27 Me eens 7 20 42 40 12 
JGR Se Tab Bo a PR Set Wie a 8 13 pW Ses Gh 2 abe AW pa Bete Be E 8 14 13 J 
Ls OT att iota A hae ad ea 1 TABU Serene pi arcs eer || Ure eee 2 7 6 4 
se Bic Ohare tin Sova cremated Sa ren tem Db Ae ae NS 1S ee ey ee iL fie tate ae 5 3 ve 2 
IO ibis Cnn ttecore ear one: it 15 1 Dal lesen eee a 1 2 2 4 1 
1 UST, ee econ, COMES NE) OGREN IRD Aa | SiO DES EG Bea Ml | ERI AE Sei ye ont A Eire te mk ots PA gaan ag a ee 
Total, 1 to 15 days....... 315 366 42 93 46 392 622 445 88 
No Holidays................ 7 9 1 1 1 2 a1 Aa eee ce ee 
Total Establishments... 322 375 43 94 V7 394 643 462 88 

By Workers 

YEA ein ei ttetatey vaya occa teeter fo elliot eitc Werers eed eters eR re LOR epee 90 PAVE Rae, oo a eS Oe ai 
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SPE heh cae «5 PaO eee | eepeaemes TUTASN | Pee Sate te BINA be takes 03 ged: 115 1,083 383 10 
aR ie Veer AD Be Bt 42 496 EHP SPEC) Mk Soak dae 644 1,360 655+ || a5 eee eee 
Ober Prd serene Ae 960 DASIS Reece eee 41 136 637 2,870 1,141 355 
(3S SRE a PAs ee ors os ae 14, 404 5,042 776 336 537 968 5, 137 7,607 236 
Of ST RRs Oe oo PORE AS RE 12,416 4,624 4,953 1,021 1,786 5,081 12,675 8, 902 987 
Sieh ont REAR ns Le a 17,294 4,617 7,691 465 2,643 10, 298 13,938 | 16,351 484 
ETD et mee aoe es aeaeeen 5, 761 1,991 2,745 863 587 1,665 8,210 4,634 109 
TORR eet eita sane ean kate 5,317 1,523 1 S45. | ot..2,. 055s 352 991 3,069 2,668 223 
1) Rae ee eM APSE oy PA 4,851 1,036 OG ast en sees | cen: 993 632 1,412 60 
1A PN ais FLA nL Opie Oo 2. oa Roe aah 29 ES LOOM Gree ee seealessia an cera tea cee 100 270 291 55 
hE net een ats. gem ty lle ia Sahel 13 Sialiinte sears Gs dene eee 213 166 53 17 
DASE Cosy eae aka sretinticters 988 572 AGO alee whe 60 19 220 218 84 
Ry es Me ATE ge Caen EN NR, 3 ees ET AVR 5-05 cette] cheer AN Rta eae ell eet te reer P apeeeeet as 1 | eS eee 
Total, 1 to 15 days.......| 62,101 | 25,074 | 19,469 | 43,286 6,001 | 21,814 | 50,793 | 44,914 2,620 
No Holidays................ 1,288 254 46 24 271 54 1,450 MOS dale vcd ctke 
Total Workers........... 63,389 | 25,328 | 19,515 | 43,310 6,272 | 21,868 | 52,243 | 45,951 2,620 
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quarter of the workers, paid for these same 
holidays with another 15 per cent of the 
workers receiving pay for three days. 


Industries Observing and 
Paying for Public Holidays 


The most common number of holidays 
reported observed in most of the industries 
(Table 3) was eight with approximately 
one-third of both establishments and 
workers on this plan, as pointed out 


previously. On the basis of number of 
establishments, Pulp and Paper, Fur and 
Its Products and Electric Current Produc- 
tion and Distribution are the exceptions to 
this rule, with the largest single group in 
the Pulp and Paper Industry observing 
four holidays; in Fur and Its Products, 
seven; and in Electric Current Production 
and Distribution, ten. 

On the basis of the number of workers, 
the largest single group in each of five 
industries were in establishments observing 
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By Establishments 


Electric 
Number of Statutory Tenther| Bilible thon Current Ele Total 
: C- Chemi 
Holidays and Its |Animal | and Its Popes. ae ee trical cal epee 
Products| Products| Products Distri- Products| Products fade 6 
bution 
UlBe(0 ENT RSS Bh ak teh csi 1 SU) ihe ee OB US RS ear ae Pe ea [ok eae es [pan ee a 1 19 
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Are EE eR is ee ete 2 10 df sive SRR eae 1 6 SUM eae Sees, Gras 138 
pe ee 8 See ae eiiiccre 10 * 26 1 OTe Pee Oe 2 2 202 
Ue MRE Shor SOAR Eee weet 21 40 142 4 7 8 21 4 546 
fh, MOD Ne ie =, SIRE t ies EN aS 3 SNL 20 27 164 2 2 26 36 3 708 
SPP SAL ee, cause ee ace 63 158 260 7 17 38 81 7 1,369 
Oar LETT A Vc tiy, Meroe ne ae 23 50 81 1 9 33 6 2 467 
OCs) ete Met cs mere ae 18 15 53 4 6 43 OF le ckree see 344 
1 Be Gir a ae eee hae ead 4 10 13 4 a 12 a errs oe 109 
NUAR DURA pe eR ee ech A Ee Sane 3 2 159 Hee aaa 3 4 Dilan eae. 53 
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Ais Sk A eine ele Sal A Bless a else NES, SNES od MMe Uae Waste RIDE 2) AS, ted Ml ieee ee Pee eee 5 
Total, 1 to 15 days....... 172 401 766 23 54 172 160 21 4,208 
No Holidays................ 1 42 18 EA ee gee. Cha eds Ab a etd ae sees 131 
Total Establishments... 173 443 784 27 54 179 160 a1 4,339 
By Workers 
f, 

1 0 Cs oredr i cca cns CRC eS 70 752 DO | Seta irae tae oo co.7u| rttrarhs Scat otto ae 52 1,192 
BRGAAS See Nae ee Nae ecnays ak 30 3,032 DA? | eer c cxk sical tha etree eer | mene ote eee |e ara oe oleh Acralkvatess 4,726 
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DE tery Siete Ak eee 2 ae eo 1,207 184 2,027 49 O38 ' Ae Wate: 51 352 17,597 
OM eR aes Sem eh ans 2,206 2,086 | 50,420 156 1,066 264 2,206 951 94,398 
EMI Soe Se pees ete) Aenea 2,746 1,627 | 27,998 493 861 25328 3,000 90 92,138 
Sheet Re Eee cot cee alk vaca 6,619 | 21,068 | 53,230 840 2,138 SUa2on ‘oo nlbe 549 | 194,659 
se EBT T SG Gi Lela fae aera eet a ae ie 2,554 4,255 16, 458 335 782 10, 897 537 1,300 63,783 
1 Rs cies erate en 5 ee ope 1,909 982 4,976 1,353 378 3,225 BOD i yeree ene 29,203 
Leo, SRR St RON ac roi 191 421 896 1,681 1,887 1,405 DD F| azaet oer es 16,446 
ee co enton ERa Seer 259 27 UPA ee aniones: 342 708 DOA De hee as 3,687 
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CUO ic Ne a Ro A a he Sa a 55 29 #9 Wl Pag ese cis eh andre ops RUA TRE Seah FON RT ate 2,803 
Oe, Vee ee ee IM Oe eed Deron eacrd | Scuets osictal ca cia ice prised Cae ceteicl| (nea cet cae 372 
Total, 1 to 15 days.......| 18,177 | 35,854 | 157,663 4,907 7,652 | 22,547 | 40,199 3,390 | 566,461 
No Holidays................ 76 3,532 1,641 GE Le ear, PENT deh cage | [alley Ser es 10,160 
Total Workers........... 18,253 | 39,386 | 159,304 4,971 7,652 | 22,826 40199 3,390 | 576,477 
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more or less than eight holidays. In the 
Pulp and Paper Industry, the largest single 
group observed four days; in Clothing, six; 
in Fur and Its Products, seven; in Electric 
Current Production and Distribution as well 
as Chemical Products, nine; and in 
Tobacco Products, eleven. 


In each of nine of the 17 major groups 
of industries covered in the survey, the 
largest single group of establishments 
reported not paying for statutory holidays 


(Table 4). These nine industries employed 
72 per cent of the total number of workers 
and included over one-third of the total 
number of establishments in manufacturing 
which did not pay for statutory holidays. 


The largest single group of establishments 
in three of the remaining industries, namely 
Pulp and Its Products, Printing and Pub- 
lishing, and Chemical Products (Acids, 
Alkalis and Salts) reported paying for three 
statutory holidays. In Rubber and Its 


TABLE 4.—STATUTORY HOLIDAYS REPORTED PAID FOR 








Number of Statutory 


Primary | Clothing] Rubber | and Its | Paper 


By Establishments 
Pulp Printing | Lumber| Edible 
and Pub-] and Its | Plant Fur 








Holidays Textiles Products|Products| Boxes | lishing |Products|Products| Products 
(Dire binge. hey eis wine Nae ieee 20 12 Dal stare aa 2 19 24 4 5 
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Total, 1 to 15 days....... 151 208 31 68 50 369 151 320 87 
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Total Establishments... 322 375 43 94 7 394 643 462 88 

By Workers 
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No Holidays................ 35,732 9,812 2,635 8,019 2,466 913 | 40,885 | 13,612 26 
Total Workers........... 63,389 | 25,328 | 19,515 | 43,310 6,272 52,243 | 45,951 2,620 
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21,868 


Products and Breweries, the most common 
was six; in Fur and Its Products, seven; in 
Edible Animal Products, eight; and in 
Electrical Current Production and Distribu- 
tion, ten. 


Although one-third of the workers in- 
cluded in the survey did not receive pay 
for any statutory holidays, the largest single 
group of workers in each of nine of the 
industries received pay for three to nine 
days. In Pulp and Paper, 63 per cent were 


paid for three; 40 per cent of the total 
number of workers in the Rubber, Tobacco 
and Brewery Products Industries received 
pay for six days; in Fur and Its Products, 
23 per cent were paid for seven days; 48 
per cent of the total number of workers 
in Printing and Publishing, Electrical 
Products and Edible Animal Products were 
paid for eight; and 45 per cent of the 
workers in Electric Current Production and 
Distribution received pay for nine holidays. 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
IN CANADA 


Vocational guidance 1s a means of helping the individual to 
discover the kind of job for which he is best qualified by aptitude, 


“ unterest or special skill. 


In Canada vocational guidance is still 


in a relatively early stage, but has been developing rapidly 


during the last few years. 


In part it is growing out of: the 


work of provincial education departments, and in part from the 
work of the Special Placements Division of the National Employ- 


ment Service. 


The greatest strides are being made through 


co-operative community efforts as a part of local employment 


organization. 


Every year some 150,000 young Cana- 
dians search for openings in the 20,000 or 
more different types of vocations that make 
up Canada’s occupation pattern1 These 
young people must decide at once what 
vocation they shall follow, and yet com- 
paratively few of them know what they 
want to do or what they are capable of 
doing well. Their greatest need at this time 
is for adequate occupational information 
and proper guidance which will help them 
in choosing the vocation best suited to 
their capacities and abilities, and lead to 
their satisfactory: adjustment in the 
economic and social life of the community. 

Too often, young people have accepted 
the first job that offered or have seized 
upon the best paying job of the moment, 
only to find later that they are in dead-end 
jobs, or that they are not happy in their 
work. As a result of this vocational malad- 
justment, many acquire a feeling of frustra- 
tion and move about from job to job in 
quest of one that will provide some measure 
of satisfaction. 

Many older persons need vocational guid- 
ance—persons with limited or no work 
experience, persons forced by altered 
employment conditions to change their 
occupations, the long-unemployed, and those 
with special needs, such as disabled persons 
and immigrants to Canada. 

The effect upon the individual of 
mis-placement in work cannot be over- 
‘emphasized. Excessive fatigue, irritation, 
and even complete loss of emotional 
balance may result from the attempt on 
the part of a worker to continue in a job 
for which he is not adapted. Such effects 
are not only evident in contacts with 





1 Canadian Census Occupational Data for 
Counsellors, Education Bulletin No. 1, 1947, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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fellow-workers and supervisors, but they 
may be carried into the home. The worker 
in the wrong job suffers not only from 
difficulties in social adjustment, he suffers 
also from reduced earnings, from the prob- 
ability of increased accidents, and from 
many other similarly direct handicaps, lead- 
ing to the creation of a vicious circle of 
“misfortunes” from which he cannot extri- 
cate himself. The individual loses his jobs; 
he is crushed by the wheels of social life; 
he is discouraged and embittered; and he 
becomes a burden and a danger to the 
social body, which in the long run pays a 
heavy penalty for the failure to tackle 
systematically the fundamental problem of 
vocational placement. \ 
At this point, it should be explained 
what is understood by the term “vocational 
guidance”. The definition accepted by the 
National Employment Service is:— 
the assistance given any individual to 
choose, enter upon, and progress in a given 
occupation, in keeping with his or her 
individual aptitudes, interests, and special 
skills, and in the light of the requirements 
and opportunities of the employment 


market, in order to ensure the maximum 
personal adjustment to the world of work. 


In its fullest sense, vocational guidance 
as a process involves many fields of 
activity. It extends into the family and 
into the school; it draws upon medical 
and psychological science; it is a functional 
part of employment service activities, and 
is complementary to any program of voca- 
tional training; it requires the collaboration 


Major A. E. Wood, who prepared this 
article, is Head of Vocational Guidance 


and Vocational Training, National 
Employment Service of Canada. 


of social workers and agencies, and of 
numerous other community organizations; 
it extends into industry itself, thus demand- 
ing the co-operation and understanding 
of management and labour. At a minimum, 
it includes the many activities involved 
in making an inventory or analysis of 
individual characteristics and of the 
requirements of the various jobs, in 
supplying comprehensive information about 
employment and training opportunities and 
careers in the different occupations and 
fields of work, and in counselling the indi- 
vidual and otherwise advising and aiding 
him to make his vocational decision and 
plans on the basis of this information. 

It is generally recognized that the pro- 
cedures being used in vocational guidance 
are still largely at the experimental stage. 
An attempt to draw up a set of standards 
and general principles which could gain 
international acceptance is currently being 
made by the International Labour 
Organization. 

Vocational Guidance appeared for the 
first time as a separate item on the agenda 
of the International Labour Conference at 
the 3lst Session, held at San Francisco in 
June, 1948.2 It will receive further dis- 
cussion at the 32nd Session of the Confer- 
ence at Geneva in June of this year. 

At San Francisco, the following general 
considerations emerged from the delibera- 
tions: (1) the present techniques and 
methods used in vocational guidance are 
accepted as largely experimental; (2) voca- 
tional guidance is a continuous process, 
starting during schooling, and the funda- 
mental principles are the same irrespective 
of the age of the individual being assisted; 
(3) appropriate vocational guidance services 
should be available for those who wish to 
use them, on the basis of complete freedom 
for applicants to determine their own course 
of action; and (4) a set of standards and 
general principles in relation to vocational 
guidance, internationally accepted, would be 
useful to guide member countries in their 
development of such services. 

The standards and principles tentatively 
accepted at San Francisco are in accord 
with those now being developed in Canada. 
They prescribe that vocational guidance 
policy and program should be determined 
through the co-operative efforts of the 
organizations and services concerned with 
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young persons in the transition from school 
to work. During the period of general 
education, occupational and industrial in- 
formation should be provided, and there 
should be supervised visits to work-places. 
As the young person’s education progresses, 
he should be aided in discovering his 
aptitudes, qualifications and interests. At 
the time of leaving school or entering 
employment, he should be given a personal 
interview designed to ensure the most com- 
plete analysis possible of his ability in 
relation to occupational opportunities and 
requirements. A record of his scholastic 
progress should be available, a medical 
examination should be made, and psycho- 
logical and aptitude tests should be given if 
required. 

The question arises as to where to 
look for vocational guidance in Canada. 
Obviously no one organization can be 
responsible for so many different activities. 

The Special Placements Division of the 
National Employment Service of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission is 
particularly active in the field of vocational 
guidance, especially as it affects the young 
first-jobber or the person entering the 
labour market for the first time. Youth 
Centres—employment offices exclusively for 
young people—have been established in a 
few of the largest cities. 

Educational authorities are recognizing 
vocational. guidance as a major responsi- 
bility, and guidance programs have been 
developed in many of the schools. No 
other agency can render this’ service 
more effectively than the school staff, who 
know each student’s ability, aptitudes and 
interests. y 


Vocational Guidance 
in the Schools 


There have been recent indications on 
the part of educational leaders in Canada, 
many of whom are directors of vocational 
guidance in provincial education depart- 
ments, of an awakened interest in guidance 
broadly conceived to include the whole life 
of the pupil. The secondary schools can 
be expected to play their part in any 
planned program of vocational counselling. 
No doubt they will feel that. their first 
responsibility is to their own senior and 
graduating students, who will need all the 
help they can get, but many will wish to 
extend their services to young people 
already out of school. Many of the young 
ex-service men and women are known to 
the school staffs, and their school achieve- 
ment and personal background should be a 
matter of record. 
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While it might fairly be said that up to 
this time our schools have not fully real- 
ized and assumed their responsibilities, 
elther as guidance or adult education 
agencies, the present trend is encouraging 
and will, it may be assumed, shortly influ- 
ence practice in many Canadian schools. 

The opinion has been expressed that 
Canadian schools are handicapped in their 
vocational guidance program by the follow- 
ing factors :— 

(1) Lack of trained personnel—only a 
limited number of teachers, principals, in- 
spectors and superintendents have sufficient 
training in tests, measurements, the tech- 
nique of counselling, and in psychology 
generally, to do more than indifferent work 
in this field; (2) The large number of 
rural schools, in which teachers change from 
year to year, and where, as a consequence, 
it is difficult to carry out any consistent 
policy of guidance even if the personnel 
were trained to do so; (3) The lack of 
provision by school boards for definite 
periods in the school timetable for guidance 
and counselling activities, it often being 
expected that these services will be carried 
on in spare periods or after hours; (4) The 
lack of necessary equipment and facilities 
for guidance, such as tests, counselling 
rooms, libraries, etc.; (5) Lack of under- 
standing on the part of the public of the 
nature and importance of guidance. 


Provincial Guidance Programs 


An examination of the vocational guid- 
ance programs already established in the 
various provinces gives some indication of 
what educational authorities are attempting 
in this field. 


British Columbia: This province has 
been a pioneer in the field of vocational 
guidance. As early as 1927, official sanction 
was given to work in guidance and to 
the appointment of vocational counsellors 
in the program of studies issued by the 
provincial Department of Education, on 
the occasion of the inauguration of junior 
high schools. Definite provision in the 
curriculum for guidance was made in 1937, 
when one period per week for group work 
was prescribed, and detailed plans for indi- 
vidual counselling and guidance records 
were outlined. The program of studies 
gave in detail, in one hundred and ten 
pages, the topics to be discussed during the 
weekly periods, and planned for a guidance 
system which would extend over the six 
years of secondary schooling. 

A special feature of British Columbia’s 
organization is the close relation main- 
tained between guidance and all co-curric- 
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ular activities. The program of studies 
states, “The aim and object of this guidance 
program may be expressed in the words 
‘purposeful living’. Purposeful living is 
intended to include happiness, service in 
the community, correct attitudes in group 
relationships, orientation according to 
ability and aptitudes in the school program, 
and exploration of occupational fields. It 
includes also the conscious realization of 
the need for gainful use of leisure time.” 
This statement is representative of the 
broad point of view on Canadian guidance. 
A provincial director of guidance was 
appointed in British Columbia in August, 
1944. Previously, a provincial division of 
tests and measurements had been organized 
in 1938. , 


The city of Victoria, in 1941, established 
a'placement department which was primarily 
concerned with occupational counselling and 
job placement. In 1948, all the guidance 
services of the city were placed under a 
director of guidance and placement. <A 
department of child study was organized 
in 1941. In the city of Vancouver, there 
were early attempts to solve the problem 
of vocational guidance. A Director of the 
Bureau of Tests and Measurements was 
appointed in 1927. Previously, there had 
been appointed at various times officials in 
charge of pupil adjustment and _pre- 
vocational classes. 


Alberta: The provincial program has for 
some time included social studies on voca- 
tions and guidance. Recently, the Depart- 
ment of Education decided to take steps 
to revise its curriculum in guidance and 
make the program compulsory for every 
intermediate and high school in the prov- 
ince. Several of the local communities have 
been working on guidance for some time. 
The School Board of the city of Calgary, 
in 1942, brought in a special lecturer from 
the United States to conduct a summer 
course in vocational guidance for its 
teachers. Summer courses have also been 
given at the provincial summer schools. 
With the recent appointment in 1948 of 
a Supervisor of Guidance under the Depart- 
ment of Education, Alberta is moving from 
the sporadic and casual handling of guid- 
ance toward a planned and _ integrated 
program. 


Saskatchewan: Guidance received official 
recognition in 1944, when the Department 
of Education created a new branch under a 
Director of Guidancée. The first guidance 
classes in Saskatchewan were organized in 
the city of Saskatoon in 1937. At first 
these were confined to classes in personal 


and social guidance in Grades IX and X 
in one high school. In 1943, the High 
School Board instituted a program of 
guidance in all the high schools. The cities 
of Regina and Moose Jaw have also 
inaugurated vocational guidance in their 
high schools. Outside the larger cities, 
guidance is somewhat sporadic in character, 
depending on the interest and training of 
individual teachers. Considerable stimula- 
tion to the development of guidance has 
come from the College of Education of the 
University of Saskatchewan. In 1940, a 
summer course in vocational guidance at the 
graduate level was offered. Guidance has 
been stressed in a number of other courses, 
with the broad point of view being taken. 


Manitoba: A Guidance Bureau was 
established in 19388 by the Department of 
Education, to provide occupational informa- 
tion and encourage individual counselling, 
as well as to promote study groups for 
the introduction of guidance techniques in 
the schools. As a result of this stimulation, 
a number of principals, teachers and school 
boards have interested themselves in study- 
ing and inaugurating guidance work. A 
joint committee of teachers from the city 
of Winnipeg and suburban areas has pre- 
sented a report suggesting a program of 
guidance in junior and senior high schools. 
In some centres outside of the city of 
Winnipeg, preliminary work in guidance has 
already been undertaken and groups of 
teachers are studying the program. In 
Winnipeg, a start has been made in guid- 
ance and counselling in junior and senior 
high schools, but it has not yet developed 
into a comprehensive and well-integrated 
plan. 


Ontario: Stimulus in this Province came 
from the formation of the Ontario Voca- 
tional Guidance Association in January, 
1935. This Association, composed of 
approximately one hundred individuals in- 
terested in many phases of guidance, has 
been a positive force in stimulating the 
study and development of vocational guid- 
ance not only in Ontario but through- 
out Canada. The cities of London and 
Hamilton, and a number of other centres, 
established guidance departments in their 
schools. The result of these early experi- 
ments was the appointment of a provincial 
Director of Guidance. Beginning in 1944, 
there has been a rapid growth in the 
number of communities carrying on guid- 
ance programs. In 1948, a vocational 
guidance centre for the distribution of tests 
and other guidance material was established 
by the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene (Canada). This centre has been 


taken over by the Ontario College of 
Education and functions in close co-opera- 
tion with its bureau of educational research. 
Vocational guidance in Ontario has been 
further advanced by special work done by 
the YMCA, industrial concerns, and the 
departments of psychology and education in 
the universities of the Province. 


Quebec: Protestant and Roman Catholic 
schools are separately administered. Guid- 
ance has been stimulated, rather than 
directed, by the central authorities. The 
school board of the city of Westmount 
has been a pioneer in this field and has 
had a director of guidance for some years. 
In 1944, the National Breweries, together 
with the Department of Psychiatry at 
McGill University, sponsored a series of 
lectures on “Human Behaviour in Relation 
to Industry” and another series in 1945. 
The Psychological Association of Quebec 
has established a section of vocational guid- 
ance, and the French Vocational Guidance 
Association and the Federation of Jewish 
Philanthropies have also interested them- 
selves in this subject. At present, guidance 
is being promoted by the National Employ- 
ment Service, progressive individuals, pro- 
fessional associations, and school boards, 
rather than actively by the central 
authorities. 


New Brunswick: The Saint John Voca- 
tional School now has a vocational guidance 
officer. Eight high schools give guidance 
in an informal and incidental manner. 
Some guidance is also given by the 
Director of Vocational Education and his 
officials. In general, the work is not as 
yet centrally promoted and directed by the 
provincial Department of Education. 


Nova Scotia: Development of vocational 
guidance has taken place chiefly in the last 
eight years, and has taken the course of 
local and individual interest, followed by 
official action. Courses in vocational guid- 
ance were offered at the Nova Scotia 
summer school for the last two or three 
summer sessions preceding the war. In 
1941, the provincial Department of Educa- 
tion began a series of weekly radio broad- 
casts on vocational guidance and, in 1942, 
the first local director of vocational guidance 
was appointed for the city of Halifax 
schools. In 1943, a provincial director of 
educational and vocational guidance was 
appointed. The approach is to interest 
communities in occupational guidance first, 
and then to broaden the concept to include 
personal and social guidance. In addition 
to the stimulation to guidance provided by 
the provincial director, leadership has also 
been given by members of the staff of the 
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INova Scotia ‘echnical College and other 
professional educators. A Director of Guid- 
ance for Sydney Schools, in Cape Breton 
Island, has recently been appointed. 


Prince Edward Island: Vocational guid- 
ance in this Province is just coming into 
being. Prince of Wales College, which 
serves as the higher secondary school, is 
now engaged in developing a guidance 
program under a staff member who has 
been trained in the United States. 


Newfoundland: The denominational edu- 
cational system has not yet developed a 
formal program of vocational guidance. 


National Employment Service 


Intensive vocational guidance, which in- 
volves dealing with a variety of personality 
problems, is increasingly becoming the 
responsibility of the Government Employ- 
ment office, which has as its specific task 
the bringing together of worker and 
employer. This practical assistance is part 
of the total guidance process, and one 
which people need and welcome, especially 
young people as they reach the point of 
actually seeking work. 

Appreciating how bewildering to a young 
person of high school age the search for 
the first full-time job can be, the National 
Employment Service since its inauguration 
in 1941 has proceeded to develop a youth 
placement and vocational guidance system, 
calling for close co-operation between the 
local employment office and the youth- 
serving agencies of the community. 

For purposes of placement the National 
Employment Service defines a youth as a 
person over the school-leaving age set by 
the province and under 21 years of age. 
However, older applicants may be included 
in this category if they are without work 
experience. | 

To place young persons in the right jobs 
involves a complete follow-through for 
every applicant—provision of all the facts 
about specific jobs, an appraisal of these 
facts in relation to his qualifications, 
arrangements for interviews with employers, 
and when the young applicant secures a 
job, a check-up to determine whether or 
not he has been satisfactorily placed. 

The introduction of these “first-jobbers” 
to employment involves a_ particular 
approach and special efforts by employment 
officials not usually required for older and 
more employment-wise applicants. As a 
result, the placement of youthful applicants, 
or “first-jobbers”, was made the responsi- 
bility of the Special Placements Division 
of the Employment Service. Special officers, 
particularly qualified and experienced to 
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assist youth in matters of employment, 
were appointed in 1943 to local employment 
offices to form Youth Placement Sections in 
the twenty largest towns and cities across 
the country. At the same time, all local 
employment offices were so organized as to 
be able to give special attention to youth 
placements. 

As in the case of all applicants for 
employment, a comprehensive record of the 
youthful job applicant is necessary. Actually 
there is need for a more comprehensive 
case history of the first-jobbers, since in 
most cases a certain amount of vocational 
guidance is required in addition to the need 
for particular emphasis on selective place- 
ment (matching the applicant with regis- 
tered employment vacancies). At the same 
time, the job of gathering the case history 
of the young applicant is made more 
difficult, especially in the larger centres, 
through the fact that he has not been 
previously employed. For information as 
to the character, interests, training skills 
and experience of young job applicants, 
the Employment Service has turned to the 
local educational authorities, church groups, 
recreational associations, sporting and social 
clubs, parent-teacher organizations, social 
service agencies and even the juvenile 
court. 


Occupational Information: Of assistance 
to teachers, counsellors and others engaged 
in guidance work, is the occupational infor- 
mation program being carried on by the 
Department of Labour. 

This program includes occupational mono- 
graphs, primarily for the use of those 
engaged in guidance work, and pamphlets 
designed for the use of young people and 
others interested in learning about particular 
lines of work. Professions in natural 
Science and engineering are dealt with in 
individual monographs incorporated in one 
book for the use of both counsellors and 
secondary school students. 


Labour and Management 


Two groups which must be considered in 
any program of vocational guidance are 
organized labour and management. Bearing 
in mind the concept of vocational guidance 
as accepted by the public and by the 
government, and that the objective of a 
vocational guidance program is to place 
individuals in the world of work in keeping 
with the terms stated in the definition, it 
is obviously logical that in the development 
of any community vocational guidance 
program, those persons who are already 
working should be consulted. Organized 
labour has a wealth of information at its 


disposal. The employer can give valuable 
assistance to those communities engaged in 
a vocational guidance program in the way 
of making available information concerning 
job specifications, studies, conditions of 
work, occupational requirements, and all 
the variety of detail relating to his own 
particular business or industry. 

A number of larger firms now give 
aptitude tests to prospective employees, 
thus utilizing for their special purposes 
one of the tools of vocational guidance. 
Other employers have come to look upon 
a community vocational guidance program 
as insurance against a continual influx of 
unsatisfactory employees. Still others, and 
regrettably there are many, have not yet 
interested themselves in the program. 


Community Planning 


From the list of agencies described, it is 
clear that the means of providing occupa- 
tional counselling are available in the 
larger centres, and to a degree in smaller 
communities. The danger, indeed, is that 
in some cases the individual may be lost 
in a maze of conflicting advice. 

The setting-up of a council, or committee 
of an existing council, in each community, 
whose purpose it would be to plan and 
co-ordinate an adequate occupational 
adjustment program, would seem to be the 
most effective way of dealing with the 
problem. On such a council or committee, 
all the major agencies capable of rendering 
useful service in this field should be repre- 
sented. They would include the local 
employment office, schools, employers, 
labour, youth organizations, social agencies, 
the public library, and certainly some 
young people. The main responsibilities of 
such a council should be to clarify the 
division of functions in the field, to provide 
means for pooling information regarding 
individuals, and for the referral of cases, 
and the bringing to light of limitations and 
gaps in available services. 

Already, through the efforts of the Youth 
Employment Section of local employment 
offices, Youth Guidance Councils have been 
set up in many centres throughout Canada, 
to co-ordinate the work of the local employ- 


ment office with that of schools and other 


agencies. The membership of the Councils 
is drawn from the various youth-serving 
agencies, and youth itself is always 
represented. 


A function of these councils is the 
development of cumulative records for the 
youth of their communities. Information 
concerning school reports, vocational and 
avocational interests, health, personality 
ratings, etc., is recorded, and is eventually 
passed on to the National Employment 
Service to assist in the placing of young 
persons in the jobs for which they are best 
fitted. 

A further responsibility of the Youth 
Guidance Councils is that of interesting 
employers in the special needs of young 
people, and ascertaining from the employers 
the qualities they expect a prospective 
employee to possess. 

It is important that provision should be 
made for the training of counsellors, and 
this task might well be the responsibility 
of the councils. In co-operation with 
universities, industrial personnel depart- 
ments, and social agencies which have 
specialized in this field, it is possible to 
conduct institutes and short-term training 
courses that will introduce persons seeking 
training to modern scientific methods of 
testing and interviewing. 


Another function is to carry out, in 
conjunction with the Employment Service, 
occupational surveys within the community 
to find out the number of persons in need 
of placement during a specified period, the 
nature and extent of employment oppor- 
tunities, and the types of training and other 
vocational services available or lacking. 
Such data are essential to adequate 
planning. 

The need for the services provided by 
Youth Guidance Councils has been felt for 
a long time by youth and adults alike, 
and will continue in these fast-moving days 
of changing market conditions and techno- 
logical advances. 

The National Employment Service will 
continue to encourage the satisfaction of 
this need through co-operative effort in the 
communities of Canada. 
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LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS 
OF LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS 


Similar principles in regard to labour legislation and economic policy were 
stressed by Canada’s major labour organiations in their annual presentations 
to the Dominion Cabinet late in March, but the proposals differed in detail 
and in emphasis. 


Broader social security legislation, measures to keep down prices, and Govern- 
ment support of low-cost housing were sought by all four delegations, repre- 
senting the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, the Canadian Congress of 
Labour, the Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour, and the Railway 
Transportation Brotherhoods. 


The CCL submitted detailed proposals for amending the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act; but the comments of the TLC on this legisla- 
tion were mainly that its coverage should be extended. 


The CCCL devoted a major part of its brief to a request for the setting up of 
price arbitration boards. The brief of the Railway Brotherhoods dealt mainly 


with matters of specific concern to railway employees. 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 


Headed by President Percy Bengough, a 
large delegation from the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada presented to 
Prime Minister St. Laurent and members 
of the Federal Cabinet on March 24, a 
memorandum on legislation of interest to 
the Congress and its members. 

In addition to President Bengough, the 
following Executive officers of the TLC 
were present: Vice-Presidents J. A. White- 
bone, J. E. Beaudoin, W. Jenoves, C. E. 
Berg, Birt Showler and Frank Hall; 
Secretary-Treasurer, J. W. Buckley and 
Executive Secretary, A. E. Hemming. 

Accompanying the Prime Minister were 
the following’ members of the Cabinet: 
Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of 
Labour; Hon. J. A. MacKinnon, Minister 
of Mines and Resources; Rt. Hon. C. D. 
Howe, Minister of Trade and Commerce; 
Hon. L. Chevrier, Minister of Transport; 
Hon. M. F. Gregg, ‘Minister of Veterans 
Affairs; Hon. R. H. Winters, Minister of 
Reconstruction and Supply; Hon. Brooke 
Claxton, Minister of National Defence; 
Hon. A. Fournier, Minister of Public 
Works; Hon. Colin Gibson, Secretary of 
State; Hon. D. C. Abbott, Minister of 
Finance and Hon. Paul Martin, Minister 
of National Health and Welfare. 

Before proceeding with the reading of the 
memorandum, Mr. Bengough congratulated 
the Prime Minister and the newer members 
of the Cabinet upon their elevation to high 
offices of State and expressed the hope that 
the harmonious relations which had existed 
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between the Congress and the Government 
in the past would continue. He commended 
the Government for its conduct of inter- 
national affairs, notably the support given 
the United Nations Organization and the 
International Labour Office. 

On the other hand, he stated that the 
TLC was unable to extend similar com- 
mendation to the Government for its 
activities in the national field. “The fear 
of unemployment and illness has again 
reared its ugly head among our people,” 
and “old age pensioners are still required 
to live in a state of penury,” he declared. 

Referring _ briefly to the constitutional 
difficulties in the way of enacting uniform 
labour and social legislation, Mr. Bengough 
said he was not prepared to admit that 
the Constitution could not be amended 
“in line with present day needs and pro- 
gress, while still protecting the rights of 
minority groups and specific geographical 
areas.” Accordingly, the following requests 
were submitted for the consideration of the 
Government. 


Social Security Act 


The Government was urged to enact “at 
this session of Parliament an all embracing 
Social Security Act, on a contributory basis, 
for all citizens of Canada regardless of 
income,” which would include health insur- 
ance, old age pensions, mothers’ and widows’ 
allowances and an amended Unemployment 
Insurance Act. 


Health Insurance.—While commending 
the Government for making available to 
‘the provinces some $30,000,000 for the 
extension of health facilities, it was con- 
tended that these grants “do not directly 
benefit the vast majority of our people who, 
in the event of illness, are required to pay 
prohibitively high medical and hospitaliza- 
tion fees.” It was declared that the 
financial success achieved by the many 
private plans of prepaid hospitalization and 
medical services for “relatively limited 
contributions” provided proof that a 
National plan of health insurance was 
practicable. The Government was, there- 
fore, called upon “to establish a compre- 
hensive National Health Insurance Act 
embodying accident and _ hospitalization 
benefits and medical, surgical and dental 
benefits.” 

At this juncture, Mr. Bengough referred 
to the success of the British plan. 


Old Age Pensions.—It was held that the 
“puny improvements” made in recent years 
in the amount of old age pensions were not 
a proper settlement of the problem, and 
consequently, “such pensions should be 
brought within the provisions of an all- 
embracing Social Security Act.” 

The brief emphasized strongly “the 
desperate plight” of elderly citizens “who 
are dependent on the niggardly old age 
pensions.” The Government was urged to 
provide at once substantially larger pay- 
ments to all aged and blind pensioners and 
that such pensions be made available with- 
out the means’ test. 

As an addition to the brief, Mr. 
Bengough requested the reduction of the 
qualifying age to 60 years. 








Mothers’ and Widows’ Allowances.—In 
view of the present high cost of living, 
mothers’ and widows’ allowances should be 
given an upward revision, under any 
national social security scheme, the brief 
declared. 


Unemployment Insurance.—The brief 
approved amendments that had been made 
in the Unemployment Insurance Act, but 
further improvements were asked for. In 
particular, it was requested that benefit be 
paid in respect of dependent persons irre- 
spective of whether or not they shared the 
same domicile as the unemployed insured 
worker. 

Then too, “because of the hardships 
experienced in regard to holidays, it was 
suggested that subsection (c) of Section 29 
of the Act be repealed. This subsection 
provides that “an insured person shall be 
deemed not to be unemployed on any day 
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that is recognized as a holiday for his grade, 
class or shift in the occupation, or at the 
factory, workshop, or other premises at 
which he is employed unless otherwise 
prescribed.” 

It was asked, further that the scope of 
the Act be extended to cover all workers 
regardless of income or type of employ- 
ment; also that benefit be increased in line 
with the increased cost of living; and 
further that once a claim has been estab- 
lished, the claimant should be “entitled to 
draw benefit at any time thereafter until 
all contributions to the claimant’s credit are 
exhausted.” 

Mr. Bengough intimated further that 
there was a problem in seasonal work which 
he would like to take up with the Govern- 
ment at a later date. 


Price Control 


Reference was made in the brief to 
representations made by the TLC to the 
Prices Commission in December, 1948, in 
which reasons were given for requesting the 
enactment of legislation to establish the 
following: (1) reinstitute the policy of 
granting subsidies on basic food: commodi- 
ties and enforce a reduction in consumer 
prices; (2) reimpose the 100 per cent excess 
profits tax to meet the cost of subsidies 
and to eliminate profiteering; (3) establish 
a Price Control Board upon which labour 
would be represented, to review all applica- 
tions for price increases. 

It was also asked that all price increases 
put into effect in 1948 be reviewed. 

Mr. Bengough added that “we are not in 
favour of the removal of subsidies and in 
many cases would like to see them 
continued.” 


Taxation 


The brief was in full accord with the 
principle of direct taxation on income “as 
the fairest form of taxation.” However, 
the justification for taxing those in the 
lower income brackets was questioned and 
the reductions in corporation income and 
excess profits taxes were criticized adversely. 
The Government was requested to raise the 
exemption on income taxes to $2,400 a year 
for married persons and $1,200 a year for 
single persons, that the exemption for each 
child be $400 and that no portion of family 
allowances be taxable. Former requests that 
all sales taxes be removed were re-affirmed. 


Cost of Living Index 


The brief held that the present cost-of- 
living index did not “represent the buying 
habits of the majority of our people” and 
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recommended that a revision of the index 
be considered in order to restore public 
confidence in it. 


Housing 


The Dominion Government was asked to 
undertake in co-operation with the pro- 
vincial and municipal governments, “a 
nation-wide low rental home-building pro- 
gram, financed by national credit, and 
designed to house, under decent conditions, 
ex-Service personnel and those in low 
income brackets who cannot afford the high 
building costs of today.” 


National Labour Code 


It was claimed that the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act, 1948, 
was “too limited in its scope to meet 
present-day needs.” It was urged. there- 
fore, that the provisions of the Act be 
extended to cover all government and 
municipal employees both in the Civil 
Service and those on hourly rates of pay. 

Legislation was requested to prohibit the 
use of injunctions in labour disputes until 
both disputants have been given an oppor- 
tunity to state their sides of the case. 

Commenting on the enactment by pro- 
vincial governments of “most discriminating 
laws directed against organized labour,” the 
federal government was reproved for 
failure to disallow “such unjust laws.” 


Employment 


The federal Department of Labour was 
commended for “doing a creditable job” in 
its campaign to encourage the employment 
of workers who are over 40 years of age. 
The brief held that “a major factor in the 
resistance of industrial and commercial 
enterprise to the hiring of persons over 
40 years of age is the establishment of 
private pension plans in many industries.” 
It was asserted that this condition pro- 
vided further argument for the establish- 
ment of a nation-wide social security plan, 
to which the government, employers and 
workers would contribute. 


Immigration 


The brief favoured “a sound immigra- 
tion policy” which should be controlled 
entirely by the federal Department of 
Labour. Inasmuch as “immigration to 
Canada will need to continue for many 
years,” it was recommended that an 
Immigration Commission be established, 
with equal representation by government, 
labour and management, “to advise on, 
negotiate and administer all matters 
dealing with immigration.” 
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Other Recommendations 


Among other recommendations and sug 
gestions made in the brief were the 
following :— 


(1) the Government was requested to 
_ establish the 40-hour week for all 
employees in undertakings coming under 
government jurisdiction and that all such 
employees be granted the right to 
organize and bargain collectively; 


(2) support was extended to the request 
of the Canadian Teachers’ Federation for 
federal aid to education on a per capita 
basis; 


(3) the Government was. urged to con- 
sider setting up a board or commission to 
co-operate with the Department of the 
Secretary of State in formulating a 
program of education on Canadian citizen- 
ship, to the end that racial and religious 
discrimination might be overcome; 


(4) that enactment by Parliament of a 
Canadian Bill of Rights to assure to every 
Canadian “freedom of speech, freedom of 
assembly and association, freedom of 
worship, freedom of the press, freedom 
from arbitrary arrest and detention and 
equal opportunity to all, regardless of race, 
national origin, colour or creed;” 


(5) the setting up of a Parliamentary 
committee to study the sections of the 
Canada Shipping Act affecting labour, 
“with a view to introducing amendments 
to bring such sections in line with Cana- 
dian requirements and practices;” 


(6) the building of more ships in 
Canadian yards for Canada’s merchant 
marine was strongly urged, ‘and also that 
all ships of Canadian registry be operated 
by Canadian officers and seamen at wages, 
and under working conditions, in accord 
with Canadian standards; 


(7) that “practical means be found, not 
only to maintain, but to increase Canada’s 
foreign trade;”’ 


(8) that the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation be maintained as a govern- 
ment-owned utility, with full control in 
the issuing of licences for the operation 
of all Canadian broadcasting stations; 


(9) that legislation be enacted to 
require “all railways in Canada to provide 
suitable car shops at car repair points;” 


(10) that the Government make “a true 
and fair valuation” of the duties per- 
formed by postal workers, including over- 
time, double time and work on Sundays 
and statutory holidays, as requested by 
the Canadian Postal Employees’ Associa- 
tion; 

(11) that steel production mills be 
established in Canada to meet more 
adequately the needs of the construction 
industry and to offset the shortage of 
skelp required in the manufacture of steel 
piping; 

(12) that the franchise be extended to 
all Canadian citizens over the age of 18 
years. 


Prime Minister’s Reply 


In his reply, the Prime Minister, Rt. 
Hon. Louis St. Laurent, expressed his 
appreciation of the attitude of the Con- 
gress In its approach to the problems set 
forth in the brief. “I know the submission 
is an honest approach toward solutions that 
would work for the benefit of all Canadian 
citizens and not as a privilege for a special 
class, and I know you feel we are as 
objective in our attitude on behalf of the 
Canadian people as are the members of 
the Congress,” stated the Prime Minister. 


Referring to such matters as would entail 
amendments to the British North America 
Act, the Prime Minister pointed out that 
under changing world conditions “some 
shift is inevitable,” yet such things must 
be done “with the approval of an over- 
whelming majority of Canadians,” other- 
wise dissension and controversy would 
defeat the objectives sought. In this con- 
nection he lauded the efforts of the 
Congress and other bodies “in conditioning 
public opinion toward these objectives.” 


The Prime Minister noted the general 
acceptance of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act. “The large majority of Canadians are 
satisfied that it has been a good thing for 
Canada” and he thought that this trend 
of thought will permit more things being 
done on a national scale. He urged the 
delegation “to continue to preach the 
doctrine that these are not nine or ten 
separate nations here, loosely associated, 
but that we are all one nation looking 
towards the same objectives.” 

Referring to the contributory feature of 
unemployment insurance, he told the dele- 
gation he was not sure “we had reached 
the point of universal acceptance of con- 
tributions for other forms of social security. 
There is progress being made but we may 
have to take it in steps and not in one 
sweep. More and more people in Canada 
realize that these social security services 
must be paid for.” He favoured the 
contributory system. 

He pointed to private sickness insurance 
schemes as conditioning public opinion to 
the desirability of such a system on a 
national scale. “Last year,” observed the 
Prime Minister, “we thought that our 
introduction of health grants would help 
to further stimulate development of medical 
training.” He pointed out that there was 
no shortage of doctors but of medical aids. 

Of the proposed national health plan, he 
declared he knew of no hospital beds that 
were unfilled. In view of this, legislation 
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giving the right to hospital care to all who 
needed it would be “putting the cart before 
the horse.” 


The Federal Government’s national health 
plan grants were designed to provide 
hospital accommodation. When the 
hospitals and doctors were available, legis- 
lation such as the Congress asked would 
come “almost automatically.” 


In answer to the Congress’ requests for 
a Dominion Gavernment sponsored low- 
rental housing program, he said he was 
impressed with the Regent Park project in 
Toronto. He believed that housing schemes 
must be initiated and administered by the 
people in the locality where they originated. 


On taxation, the Prime Minister con- 
sidered that “the Government had done its 
best on the budget.” It may be demon- 
strated “that we can still do more, but we 
have given an earnest of our desire to 
distribute taxation as fairly as possible.” 


Referring to the section of the brief 
dealing with “restrictive provincial labour 
legislation” (obviously a reference to the 
Prince Edward Island Bill, later withdrawn) 
wherein the Government was criticized for 
not “immediately disallowing such unjust 
laws against labour” with the same 
“expeditiousness” had such been “against 
finance and industry,” the Prime Minister 
chiding, said :— 

“I hope you really do not mean that. 
We make mistakes but we are as mindful 
of the interests of labour as of finance and 
industry.” 


> 


Referring to the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation, he declared that “no one here 
is disposed to turn over this vital asset to 
private interests.” 


Minister of Labour’s Reply 


Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of 
Labour, told the delegation he thought the 
boom would continue and stated “the only 
countries that have produced a surplus is 
where free enterprise exists. The indica- 
tions are that production for this year 
would be higher than in 1948.” 

The Minister continued that good judg- 
ment had been used in the establishment 
of unemployment insurance, and this had 
been demonstrated on the West coast this 
year where unusual weather conditions had 
had an adverse affect on employment. 

Stating that much of the content of the 
brief dealt with provincial matters, the 
Minister pointed out that the line of 
demarcation between federal and provincial 
jurisdiction was a factor that must always 
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be considered. “Even Governments had 
their jurisdictional disputes,’ he quipped, 
and in this respect he referred to the recent 
referendum in Australia on this matter as 
well as the interjection of the constitu- 
tional issue in the Canadian House of 
Commons. 

However, as a result of his observations 
while in Europe last year, he was convinced 
“we are one of the most united countries 
in the world and that progress in the things 
that labour advocates could only be 
brought about in an orderly manner.” 

“There is greater achievement possible in 
quiet negotiations around a _ conference 
table,” he declared, referring to last year’s 
railway dispute as a case in point. He 
recalled his experience as chairman of the 
National War Labour Board, which gave 
him a broad picture of the benefits of 
negotiation procedures. “In that we prob- 
ably planned better than we knew,” he 
observed. 


Canadian Congress of Labour 


A delegation from the Canadian Congress 
of Labour made its legislative proposals to 
the Government of Canada, on Friday, 
March 25. Receiving the delegation were 
the Rt. Hon. Louis S. St. Laurent, K.C., 
Prime Minister, the Hon. Humphrey 
Mitchell, Minister of Labour, and the 
following members of the Cabinet: the Rt. 
Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister of Trade and 
Commerce; the Hon. James A. MacKinnon, 
Minister of Mines and Resources; the Hon. 
Colin Gibson, Secretary of State; the Hon. 
Ernest Bertrand, K.C., Postmaster General; 
the Hon. Brooke Claxton, K.C., Minister 
of National Defence; the Hon. Lionel 
Chevrier, K.C., Minister of Transport; the 
Hon? (DD) °C. Abbott, K:C))4Minister? of 
Finance; the Hon. James J. McCann, Min- 
ister of National Revenue; the Hon. ‘Milton 
F. Gregg, V.C., Minister of Veterans 
Affairs; and the Hon. R. H. Winters, Min- 
ister of Reconstruction. Mr. Paul Emile 
Coté, M.P., Parliamentary Assistant to the 
Minister of Labour, and Mr. T. Reid, M.P., 
Parliamentary Assistant to the Minister of 
National Health and Welfare, were also 
present. 

The Congress delegation was headed by 
Messrs. A. R. Mosher, President, and Pat 
Conroy, Secretary-Treasurer. Mr. Mosher 
opened the presentation by congratulating 
Mr. St. Laurent on his appointment as 
Prime Minister. 
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He considered the Trades and Labour 
Congress “had used good judgment in 
advocating the form of legislation we have 
at the moment,” and he noted that the 
labour organizations had increased their 
membership which was an indication of good 
sense in the degree of co-operation between 
employers and employees. 

He declared that labour organizations can 
do what no political party could do in 
conditioning the thinking of the people of 
this country. As indicative of this, he 
instanced the enactment of unemployment 
insurance, workmen’s compensation and 
family allowances. 

“T do not know of a better country than 
Canada and it is significant that almost 
everybody wants to come to North 
America,” he said. He contrasted the 
experience of those who had lived under a 
dictatorship with those in this country who 
seemed, to have other ideas of democratic 
freedom and allegiance. 


The Brief, which was read by Mr. Conroy, 
emphasized, in particular, the subjects of 
housing, inflation and deflation, labour rela- 
tions legislation and taxation. 


External Affairs 


In its Memorandum, the Congress 
expressed full approval of Canada’s foreign 
policy. Re-affirming its belief that “the 
greatest hope for world peace and security 
is to be found in the United Nations,” 
the Congress recognized, however, that to 
give “adequate assurance of protection 
against totalitarian aggression,” regional 
pacts, as provided for in the United Nations 
Charter, were essential. Accordingly, the 
Congress expressed full approval of the 
North Atlantic Pact. 


The Congress approved of the Govern- 
ment’s efforts to promote trade with other 
countries, and expressed the hope that “with 
the lessening of the need for the restriction 
of trade with the United States, it will be 
possible to put into effect the Geneva trade 
treaties of 1947.” 


Inflation and Deflation 


The Memorandum strongly criticized the 
Government’s policy of removing price 
controls. It stated that the rising cost of 
living had led to demands for wage in- 
creases; and that these had usually lagged 
behind price increases, but were made an 
excuse for still further increases in prices. 


Continuing, the Brief stated that although 
there were some indications that the peak 
of prices had been reached, nevertheless 
there were still possibilities of renewed 
inflationary pressures. The Brief therefore 
urged the use of price controls, subsidies, 
excess profits tax, and higher corporation 
income tax, to “maintain and strengthen 
our defences against inflation.” It opposed 
devaluation of the Canadian dollar. 


Referring to “widespread nervousness” 
about business conditions, especially in the 
United States, the Brief noted that any 
depression there was bound to have adverse 
effects in Canada. “Unemployment is 
already serious in British Columbia and the 
Maritime Provinces. We must therefore 
maintain and strengthen our defences also 
against deflation, by public investment and 
social security programs.” 


National Labour Code 


The Congress renewed the opposition it 
has continuously expressed to the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act, adopted at the last session of Parlia- 
ment. Among the features of the Act to 
which specific objection was taken were the 
following :— 


The cumbrous method of enforcement; 

The inadequacy of the penalties imposed 
on employers who refuse to bargain 
collectively; 

The involvement of unions in intermin- 
able and costly legal proceedings, and the 
danger of virtual nullification of the Act 
by judges with little or no acquaintance 
with industrial relations; 

The undermining of the authority of 
certified unions by permitting an employee 
to present his personal grievances to the 
employer over the head of the union; 

The vesting of authority in the hands 
of the Minister rather than the Board 
with respect to prosecution; 

The obscurity with regard to whether 
or not the Board’s decision is final and 
binding, or subject to review by a magis- 
trate, judge or court; 

The invitation to employers to evade the 
law by invoking the Board’s right to 
revoke certification if it considers the 
union has lost its majority; 

The failure to prohibit industrial espion- 
age systems or threats by an employer to 
shut down or remove his plant during a 
dispute. 


The Congress also urged provision for a 
voluntary revocable check-off, as had been 
recommended by the House of Commons 
Industrial Relations Committee, and the 
barring of lawyers from conciliation board 
proceedings without the consent of the 
parties to a dispute and the Board itself. 


The Brief stated further that the oppor- 
tunity had been neglected of extending the 
scope of the Act so as to secure “a large 
measure of nation-wide uniformity in labour 
relations legislation.” This could have been 
done, the Brief suggested, by several 
methods: “(a) by the inclusion of a section 
like Section 3 (c) of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, empowering the Governor 
in Council to bring provincial industries 
under national legislation in cases of 
national emergency; (b) by amendment of 
the British North America Act; (c) by 
using Section 94 of the British North 
America Act, which could establish uni- 
formity for all the provinces except Quebec, 
without amending the Constitution. A 
further method would be to declare the 
plants of industries of national importance 
‘works for the general advantage of Canada,’ 
as was done with grain elevators and with 
the Flin Flon mines. 

“Instead of attempting any of these 
methods,” the Brief continued, “the Gov- 
ernment simply handed back jurisdiction to 
the provinces, dropping even the emergency 
powers which the old Act had given it. 
The result is that we now have seven 
different systems of collective bargaining 
legislation. Ontario, Nova Scotia and 
Manitoba have adopted substantially the 
Dominion Act, and New Brunswick has 
announced its intention of doing so. But 
Quebec, Prince Edward Island, Saskat- 
chewan, Alberta and British Columbia all 
have their own Acts, differing widely from 
each other and from the Dominion-Ontario- 
Nova Scotia-Manitoba system; and the 
three chief industrial provinces are under 
three very Jifferent systems. 

“This has two very bad results. In the 
first place, it leaves the National Govern- 
ment virtually helpless to deal with disputes 
in industries whose smooth functioning may 
be vital to the national economy. Second, 
the ‘cooling off? periods before a strike can 
legally be called are so different that calling 
a legal strike in a nation-wide industry 
becomes a problem in higher mathematics. 
The Congress is not advocating strikes, 
which it regards as a last resort. But it 
believes that the right to strike is an essen- 
tial democratic right, and that the present 
Balkanization of labour relations law con- 
stitutes a serious invasion of that right. 
Canadian workers ought not to be faced 
with the choice of breaking the law or 
having their traditional last weapon of self- 
defence torn from their hands by legal 
technicalities.” 
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Social Security 


The Brief approved of the national health 
measures which had been undertaken by 
the Government, and expressed the hope 
that this program would provide a basis 
for a national health insurance scheme. 

It urged also the adoption of “a national 
social security program covering the whole 
field of health, invalidity, old age pensions, 
etc., In accordance with the principles of the 
British system of social security.” 

The question of pensions was declared to 
be particularly urgent. “Only a minority 
of workers are now covered by pension plans 
of any kind, and most of these plans are 
altogether inadequate for health and 
decency.” 

The Government was urged to enact 
legislation on this question at the present 
session of Parliament. 


Amendment of the 
British North America Act 


Recognizing that a number of its recom- 
mendations would require, for their full 
effectiveness, the amendment of the BNA 
Act, the Brief urged that an amendment 
be obtained so as to “bring within the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Government all 
matters which are of common interest to 
the Canadian people.” 


Housing 


The Brief charged that “in spite of all 
the building that has taken place since the 
war, we have not only not overtaken the 
shortage, but we have failed to keep pace 
with the current annual increase in the 
number of families. In other words, the 
shortage is getting worse.” It was asserted 
that low income families were the hardest 
hit by this situation. 

Accordingly the Congress urged a large 
scale program of subsidized housing. It 
was emphasized that there was no sugges- 
tion that the Dominion Government “should 
become the landlord of the low-income 
families. Municipal housing authorities 
would be the landlords. There would be 
direct local responsibility for administra- 
tion. But the Dominion would have to 
provide subsidies for suitable agreed 
projects.” 

The Memorandum approved “what the 
Government has done in housing so fare 
but urged “bold leadership, not simply 
willingness to consider proposals from prov- 
inces and municipalities.” 


Taxation 


Expressing sympathy with the Govern- 
ment’s policy of cyclical budgeting, involv- 
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ing the necessity for surpluses in periods 
of full employment, the Congress neverthe- 
less contended that “the necessary revenue 
could be obtained by the restoration of the 
excess profits tax and high corporation 
income taxes, and that the burden of high 
prices on low-income families could be 
relieved by reducing sales and excise taxes 
and raising the exemptions for personal 
income tax, coupling this with maintenance 
of price controls.” 

The Brief approved the reductions in 
workers’ taxes in the recent budget, but 
expressed the view “that the personal 
income tax exemption should have been 
raised to $1,500 for single persons and 
$2,500 for married persons, with $500 for 
each dependent child.” 


Representation of Labour 


The appointment of labour representatives 
on the Canadian Maritime Commission was 
approved. 

In regard to the appointment of workers’ 
delegates and advisers to International 
Labour Conferences, the Brief made the 
following statement: “The Congress has 
repeatedly urged that the Government 
follow in this respect the procedure laid 
down for the appointment of workers’ 
delegates, which should be made in agree- 
ment with the representative bodies of 
organized labour in Canada. Representa- 
tions made directly to the Minister of 
Labour have also been ineffective up to 
the present time, with the result that the 
Congress has had no alternative but to 
inform the Department that it will not 
nominate a technical adviser to the workers’ 
delegate at the 32nd Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference, to be held in 
Geneva in June of this year.” 


Unemployment Insurance 


Recent amendments to the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act were “noted with 
pleasure” by the Congress. A number of 
further amendments were requested as 
follows: “the inclusion of employees of 
institutions, such as hospitals and similar 
establishments, as well as seasonal emloyees; 
the reduction or elimination of the nine- 
day waiting period at the beginning of a 
benefit year; the elimination of non- 
compensable days; an increase in the 
permissible spare-time earnings from $1.50 
to at least $2 per day, and an increase 
in the scale of benefits generally to com- 
pensate for increases in the cost of living. 
Further, the Congress requests that workers 
be given unemployment benefits for the 


second week of vacations when the plant 
in which they are ordinarily employed is 
closed down.” 


The Brief also requested that additional 
publicity be given in regard to workers’ 
rights and obligations with respect to unem- 
ployment insurance. 


Employment 


Declaring that unemployment was in- 
creasing, the Brief urged immediate 
implementation of a program of public 
works to “absorb the slack” in employment. 
The Brief also called on the Government 
to “set an example to industry” by accept- 
ing into employment persons over 40 years 
of age. 


Immigration 


Reiterating its previous stand in favour 
of “a generous immigration program and 
policy,” the Congress recommended: (1) that 
employment conditions of immigrants be 
not less than those in effect for other 
Canadians; (2) that the immigration policy 
of the Federal Government be administered 
by one department; (3) that organized 
labour be adequately represented on the 
federal bodies having jurisdiction over 
the choice and placement of prospective 
immigrants. 


Other Recommendations 


The Congress recommended the continua- 
tion of the Government’s work in promoting 
union-management production committees 
on the widest possible scale. 

It urged a policy of federal assistance 
to the provinces in order to “equalize and 
extend educational opportunities through- 
out the Dominion.” It particularly asked 
for support to the Canadian Association 
for Adult Education. 

It was asked that both the steel and 
packing-house industries be declared “works 
for the general advantage of Canada, thus 
bringing them under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act.” In 
order to increase steel production, it was 
recommended that the Government ascer- 
tain the potential requirements of the 
nation and establish publicly-owned facili- 
ties if necessary. The Congress repeated an 
earlier request that the Government estab- 
lish a national council for the steel industry, 
on which labour, management and the 
Government would be represented, and 
which would “promote the development of 
the resources and manufacturing facilities 
of the industry.” 

Among the practical steps which might 
be taken to promote racial and religious 


tolerance, the Congress asked for the 
“adoption of a Bill of Rights, greater 
emphasis upon the duties and responsi- 
bilities of citizenship, and the use of films 
and other methods of spreading among the 
people generally a realization of the contri- 
bution which is being made to the life of 
the nation by minority groups.” 

Other recommendations were as follows:— 


(1) The establishment of a guaranteed 
minimum annual wage of $2,000 per year; 


(2) Increase in the pension rates of all 


“ . 


pensioners in line with the increase in the 
cost of living; 


(3) The increase of old age pensions to 
$60 per month without a means test, and 
the reduction of the eligible age from 70 
to 60 years; 


(4) The expansion of Canada’s ship- 
building industry, and preference to vessels 
built and registered in Canada in granting 
subsidies, mail contracts, etc.; 

(5) The establishment of a national fuel 
policy; 

(6) The building of a permanent cross- 
ing at the Strait of Canso; 


(7) The establishment of a railway rate- 
structure, which will eliminate discrimina- 
tion against any part of the country and 
be fair and equitable to all forms of trans- 
port, and which will permit railway 
employees to obtain a reasonable living 
wage; 

(8) Extension of the franchise to all 
persons 18 years of age or older, who are 
otherwise eligible to vote; 


(9) The enactment of legislation out- 
lawing injunctions obtained for the purpose 
of preventing peaceful picketing; 


(10) The awarding of Government con- 
tracts on the basis of a fair list showing 
employers in each trade and industry who 
pay union rates of wages and operate 
under union working conditions. 


Rt. Hon. Lewis S. St. Laurent 


In replying to the presentation, the 
Prime Minister, Rt. Hon. Louis S. St. 
Laurent, made reference first to a sugges- 
tion in the Memorandum that past recom- 
mendations of the Congress had not been 
as effective as had been wished, and that 
there was “a widespread feeling among the 
workers represented by this delegation that 
such meetings are annual pilgrimages that 
do not produce any worthwhile practical 
results.” 

Mr. St. Laurent remarked that the Con- 
gress was “too modest” in intimating that 
no worthwhile results had been achieved. 
There had been important modifications in 
labour legislation since these annual pre- 
sentations had commenced, and much of the 
credit was due to labour. 

It was public opinion which determined 
what policies should be implemented. He 
noted particularly the paragraphs in the 
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Brief relating to External Affairs and 
declared that these represented the feeling 
throughout the country and reflected the 
educational work that “you and we have 
been doing.” Labour’s recommendations, he 
continued, are not ignored even if they can 
not always be implemented, but are vare- 
fully considered as setting forth the views 
of a responsible body of Canadian citizens 
as to what would benefit the whole 
community. 

Dealing with the request that price con- 
trols and subsidies be re-established, he said 
that such measures could not be effective 
unless wages and salaries were also con- 
trolled.. This would not be desirable in 
peacetime; such matters were better left 
to collective bargaining, and it would be 
unfortunate to make such a permanent 
departure from the Canadian way of living. 
There were circumstances when the State 
required rigid control of the economy but 
this should only be resorted to in time of 
crisis. 

Dealing with the British North America 
Act he noted that this had been written 
80 years ago, and said that it was quite 
possible that certain matters assigned to the 
provinces should now be handled on a 
national basis. Education was needed to 
produce the mental atmosphere that would 
make amendments acceptable to the Cana- 
dian people. The amendment of the British 
North America Act which had been neces- 
sary to provide for national unemployment 
insurance legislation had come when most 
people were ready for it. “We are not 
centralizers, taking away from the prov- 
inces,” he declared, “but when problems 
become a national responsibility we will not 
shirk in dealing with them.” Emphasizing 
the necessity for favourable public opinion, 
he declared unemployment insurance to be 
a model of how proper centralization can 
work for the benefit: of the whole com- 
munity. In regard to other social security 
measures, he said, “we must make haste at 
a pace that will not evoke opposition.” 

Dealing with housing he intimated that 
changes in legislation might be necessary, 
but pointed to the Regent Park Develop- 
ment in Toronto as an example of what 
might be done under the existing slum 
clearance provisions of the National Hous- 
ing Act. He hoped that the success of this 
development would encourage other com- 
munities to co-operate and to prepare 
schemes which would be weleomed by the 
Government. 
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Honourable Humphrey Mitchell 


In his remarks to the delegation, the 
Minister of Labour, Hon. Humphrey 
Mitchell, congratulated them on the 
drafting of the Brief. The wide range of 
topics covered, he said, illustrated the 
broadening scope of the labour movement. 

Referring to his own experiences in the 
labour movement, he said it was “a far 
cry since the days when we talked of going 
to the Government cap in hand.” Canada 
had become a better country in which to 
live and most of the changes had resulted 
from the representations made by labour 
organizations. 


Dealing with representation at Interna- 
tional Labour Conferences, he said that this 
was a difficult problem that had given him 
considerable concern. In years past, the 
Trades and Labour Congress, which was the 
predominant labour organization of Canada 
at the time the ILO was founded, had 
named the official workers’ delegate. In an 
endeavour to get a broad cross section of 
the whole labour movement, other labour 
organizations had been given representation 
by the naming of advisers. He added that 
it was unfortunate that there was not a 
single labour movement in Canada. 


He described the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act as “a great step 
forward.” Reminding the delegates that it 
had only been in effect since last September, 
he urged that it be given “a good trial.” 

He paid tribute to labour for its enlight- 
ened attitude towards immigration. Regard- 
ing unemployment he said: that the post-war 
situation had never become as serious as 
had been predicted, and that in British 
Columbia the weather had been the prin- 
cipal cause of recent difficulties. 

He concluded by complimenting the 
Congress on its constructive approach to 
international relations. He emphasized that 
Canada did not want war, but added that 
the “bogey” of war was being used by 
certain groups. 


A. R. Mosher 


Mr. Mosher expressed disappointment 
that a more favourable answer had not 
been given to the Congress representations 
in regard to the labour code and ILO 
representation. 

He charged that there was lack of 
recognition that a crisis existed and again 
urged more social security “to strengthen 
democracy at home,” the reimposition of 
price controls, and more housing, stating 
that “at least 75 per cent” of Canadians 
would support these policies. 


Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour 


Led by President Gérard Picard, a dele- 
gation from the Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour appeared before 
members of the Cabinet on March 25. 


The delegation was received by the 
Prime Minister, "Rt. Hon. Louis 8S. St. 
‘Laurent, the Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 
Minister of Labour, the Hon. Ernest 
Bertrand, Postmaster General, the Hon. 
Joseph Jean, Solicitor-General, the Hon. 


Brooke Claxton, Minister of National 
“Defence, and Paul Emile Coté, Parlia- 
mentary Assistant to the Minister of 
Labour. 


In opening the presentation, Mr. Picard 
expressed his congratulations to Mr. St. 
Laurent upon his elevation to the office of 
Prime Minister. He said that in the past 
year the Confederation had enjoyed the full 
co-operation of the Prime Minister and the 
Ministers of the Crown. 


The Memorandum, which was read by 
Mr. Jean Marchand, Secretary of the 
Confederation, emphasized the question of 
prices. 


Arbitration of Prices 


It was declared that the workers, “who 
are the first victims of any economic 
upheavals,” were “anxious and worried 
about their ultimate destiny in this whirl- 
pool caused by blind forces which they can 
neither measure nor control.” 

Urging more information for the workers 
on “what, up until now, has been pre- 
sented to them as ‘the mysteries of economic 
life,” the Memorandum expressed the view 
that private enterprise would “sooner or 
later suffer the fate which it already has 
suffered in the majority of the countries of 
Europe, if it is not reformed to render it 
more human and to make it more in con- 
formity with the common good of all. 
Pompous declarations in its favour will 
change nothing if, actually, it operates in 
contradication with the interests of society. 
It must not be forgotten that the main 
purpose of economic life is not private 
enterprise but the maximum production and 
distribution of material goods. And private 
enterprise will only be able to survive in the 
proportion that it realizes such an objective. 

“There is no harm in itself to the attempt 
to make a profit but such attempt must 
never come in conflict with the vital in- 
terests of the nation itself. Unjustified 
price increases, arbitrary limitations of pro- 
duction and unrestrained and unrestricted 
competition, all are so many abuses which 
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lead to economic anarchy and to the 
destruction of the system of free enter- 
prise. Not only should these abuses not 
be committed but the people must be con- 
vinced that they are not being committed. 
So the people should have whatever means 
necessary to check on and verify this. 

“Private enterprise must accept with good 
will the fundamental reforms which are 
imperative and necessary and which do not 
mean its destruction... .” 

The Memorandum urged the establish- 
ment, through concurrent Dominion and 
provincial legislation, of price arbitration 
boards. It was suggested “that the Prov- 
inces and the Dominion should have their 
own courts which they would administer 
within their respective jurisdiction, and 
should agree on the establishment of a 
national court of appeal which could be 
the court of first instance in the case of 
enterprises, producers or distributors nor- 
mally under federal jurisdiction.” 

All primary or basic producers, and all 
distributors of essential services to the 
nation, before increasing the prices of their 
products or services, would be required to 
submit to the price arbitration court having 
jurisdiction a request to that effect, and 
the grounds on which it is based. The 
recommendations of these courts would not 
be binding, but should the grounds in- 
voked by thé producer or distributor be 
found insufficient, the court’s decision would 
be published unless the petitioner withdrew 
his application. No producer coming under 
the act would be permitted to, increase his 
prices untilyone month had elapsed after 
the publication of the recommendation of 
the arbitration. court. 

The courts would have “all the powers 
of royal inquiry commissions,” and would 
“inquire into all spheres of economic life 
in order to discover abuses in the prices 
field and to expose them to the public.” 

The courts would be composed of repre- 
sentatives of producers, labour organiza- 
tions, co-operatives and the Government. 


Prices and Wages 


The Confederation admitted that the 
argument would be raised that any form 
of price control must be accompanied by 
a control on wages. 

In reply to this point, the Memorandum 
said :— 

“Tt is obvious that Canadian wage- 
earners are not free to establish their own 
wages as they personally see fit. They are 
subject to the control of their respective 
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employer with the attitude of the latter 
being governed by certain economic factors 
such as labour market conditions, the actual 
cost of production, and profits, etc. One 
can say that, up to this particular point, 
wage-earners find themselves submitted to 
ordinary economic laws. 

“But the State already long ago has 
realized that a certain supervision has to 
be exercised on wage-earners in their 
attempts to improve their material and 
social welfare. The State has noticed, for 
instance, that having recourse to strikes 
sometimes could compromise the common 
good of society as a whole. Those in 
authority, consequently, lost no time in 
taking the steps necessary to restrain the 
exercise of the right to strike. The State 
made it necessary for wage-earners first to 
submit their disputes to arbitration or con- 
ciliation boards, with the latter being called 
upon to make recommendations on the 
justification of their demands. Public 
opinion, by this means, is informed on:the 
problems of wage-earners and can, and does, 
exercise pressure on the issue one way or 
the other. 

“The CCCL is of the opinion that this 
supervision, which is exercised on the 
activities of wage-earners, also should be 
exercised on the producers of goods and on 
the distributors of services. Why should 
not such people, for instance, be obliged to 
submit to a tribunal their requests to be 
allowed to increase prices? ‘The general 
public, assuredly, has just as much interest 
in the setting of prices as it has in the 
determining of wages.” 


Immigration 


Dealing with immigration, the Confedera- 
tion was of the opinion that there should 
be no question of immigration to Canada 
“until it is first assured that all Canadian 
citizens, able to work, actually have 
employment which enables them to live 
suitably and fittingly. Steps then should 
be taken to make sure that the increase 
of the population, by births, can be 
absorbed normally into our country’s 
economic life. And consideration also 
should be given to the future of these new 
young Canadian citizens. 

“Furthermore,” the Memorandum con- 
tinued, “even if circumstances make pos- 
sible the elaboration of an immigration 
policy for Canada later on, the CCCL 
believes that such immigration should be 
limited and selective. ... There is no 
doubt that the deplorable conditions in 
which certain populations are living show 
us that we should have humanitarian duties 
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towards them, and that we should either 
send them assistance or invite a certain 
number of them to come and settle down 
in our own country where they could make 
new homes for themselves. But, in the 
latter case, all such immigration should be 
selective.” 


Family Allowances 


The Memorandum expressed “consider- 
able enthusiasm” over the Government’s 
plan to do away with the decreasing rate 
of family allowances for large families. 

Beyond this, the CCCL believed that it 
would be advisable “to increase family 
allowances proportionately to the increase 
in the cost of living and to continue to 
pay allowances to children beyond the age 
of sixteen years when such children still 
are pursuing their studies.” 


Old Age Pensions 

It was suggested that the amount of old 
age pensions be increased to $50 a month 
and that the eligibility age be lowered to 
65 years for men and to 60 years for 
women. This suggestion, it was stated, is 
in conformity with a recommendation made 
by the International Labour Office. 

It was also asked that the full sum of 
the pension be left intact in cases where 
the annual income does not exceed $500. 
“Furthermore, when a pensioner is receiving 
a pension of less than $1,000 a year from a 
contributory pension fund, he or she should 
not be deprived of the advantages of the 
old age pension for this reason.” 

Mr. Marchand interjected the proposal 
that the old age pension be on a con- 
tributory basis, the Federal Government, 
employer and employee contributing. Under 
the present system, he said, the pensioner 
feels that he is receiving a “charity cheque.” 


Income Tax 


In regard to income tax, the Memo- 
randum asked for the extension of exemp- 
tions to $1,500 for single persons, $3,000 
for married persons, and $400 for each 
dependent, and suggested the re-imposition 
of the Excess Profits Tax to meet any 
shortage of revenue. 

Mr. Marchand said, however, that the 
recent news of a reduction in income tax 
had been received with joy and relief by 
the workers, although it was felt that the 
Budget might bring prices increases in some 
cases. 


Other Recommendations 


The Confederation asked for a _ policy 
requiring all Canadian shipping companies, 
along with those having vessels registered 
in Canada and sailing under the Canadian 
flag, to have their boats built and repaired 
in Canadian shipbuilding yards. 


The Memorandum also asked for:— 
An increase in French-Canadian repre- 
sentation in the Federal Civil Service; 
Diplomatic relations with the Vatican; 


An investigation into the leather in- 
dustry; 


A Canadian flag; 
A Dominion-Provincial health insurance 
program; 


_Measures to make housing more acces- 
sible to citizens with low income. 


(A brief on unemployment insurance was 
being submitted separately to the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission, the Con- 
federation explained, outlining the organiza- 
tion’s views on this subject.) 


Reply of Mr. St. Laurent 


Mr. St. Laurent thanked the Confedera- 
tion and Mr. Picard for his kind words 
regarding his appointment to the high office 
of Prime Minister of Canada. He praised 
the constructive qualities of the Memo- 
randum and the manner of its presentation. 

Dealing with the Confederation’s proposal 
for price arbitration courts, he noted that 
permanent Commissions already existed in 
‘some fields, such as railway and air trans- 
portation, and telephones and telegraphs. 
He also referred to the work of the 


Combines Investigation Commission in in- 
vestigating combines in certain industries. 
In regard to the general application of 
price tribunals, however, he had doubts as 
to whether public opinion would accept this 
idea. 

In reply to the CCCL proposal on old 
age pensions, Mr. St. Laurent observed that 
a contributory social security plan would 
require an amendment to the British North 
America Act. People are fearful of many 
amendments to the Constitution, he said, 
but added that the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act had necessitated an amendment, 
and that this had not harmed provincial 
autonomy. Amendments of this kind could 
be advantageous to all concerned, he 
believed. 

In regard to representation at the 
Vatican, he thought that public opinion at 
the present time would interpret such an 
appointment as a religious move rather than 
a political one. 

A national flag should be chosen only 
when there was complete unity on the 
subject, which did not exist at the present 
time. 

In regard to housing, the Government 
was in favour of local initiative with the 
help of the Federal Government. The 
Federal and Ontario Governments had con- 
tributed jointly to help the removal of 
slums in Toronto; and it was desirable that 
such co-operation should occur elsewhere. 


In closing, the Prime Minister announced 
that the Civil Service Commission had been 
instructed to find a suitable candidate for 
the position of Associate Editor (bilingual) 
to the Lasour GAZETTE. 


Railway Transportation Brotherhoods 


The Dominion Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee of the Railway Transportation 
Brotherhoods, representing 18 standard 
labour organizations, presented its annual 
brief on legislation to the Prime Minister 
and members of his Cabinet on March 24. 


Prime Minister St. Laurent was accom- 
panied by the following Ministers: Hon. 
Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of Labour; 
Hon. Colin Gibson, Secretary of State; 
Hon. Lionel Chevrier, Minister of Trans- 
port; Hon. Milton Gregg, Minister of 
Veterans Affairs; Hon. Paul Martin, Min- 
ister of Health and National Welfare; 
Hon. James A. MacKinnon, Minister of 
Mines and Resources; Hon. J. J. McCann, 
Minister of National Revenue; and Hon. 
Alphonse Fournier, Minister of Public 
Works. 
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The delegation from the Railroad 
Brotherhoods included: A. J. Kelly (Chair- 
man), Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen; 
J. B. Ward (Secretary), Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers; W. H. Phillips 
(Vice-Chairman), Order of Railroad Teleg- 
raphers; J. G. McLean, Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and LEnginemen; 
J. L. D. Ives, Order of Railway Con- 
ductors; and J. J. O’Grady, Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees. 

The Chairman of the delegation, Mr. 
Kelly, stated that while the Brotherhoods 
were concerned primarily with matters 
affecting transportation, they were also 
keenly interested in all phases of Canadian 
citizenship. The delegation was, he said, 
offering for the consideration of the Gov- 
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ernment “the collective views, of the large 
body of responsible citizens,’ members of 
the Brotherhoods and their families. 


The Railway Act 


Inasmuch as the Royal Commission on 
Transportation had been authorized to 
review and make representations with 
respect to railway transportation, the brief 
stated that the Brotherhoods planned to 
present their views to that body. Conse- 
quently reference to the Railway Act was 
confined to an appreciation of the con- 
sideration the Government had given to 
previous presentations of the Brotherhoods, 
especially with respect to the “Grade 
Crossing Fund” and the operation of the 
Hudson Bay Railway. 


Customs Act 


In view of the fact that warning signals 
and devices for use at railway crossings 
were imported from the United States, it 
was urged that such equipment should be 
admitted to Canada free of duty. These 
devices, it was asserted, had proven effec- 
tive in reducing accident hazards, and if 
their importations free of duty was per- 
mitted, there would be an _ additional 
incentive to the railways to instal more of 
them, and the loss of customs revenue 
“would be but nominal.” 


international Highway Transport 


For a number of years the Brotherhoods 
had in their annual presentations, drawn 
the attention of the Government to the 
privileges granted to United States trucking 
interests to move goods in bond by trucks 
on the highways between Niagara Falls and 
Windsor. During the war these trucking 
interests solicited the privilege as a war 
measure. Its continuance since the war had 
been urged by the same interests under the 
Geneva Trade Agreement. They had even 
suggested that United States approval to 
the granting of international water supply 
‘privileges for power purposes be made con- 
tingent upon the granting of these trucking 
rights. The Brief asked the Government 
to “use all appropriate means to protect 
the situation for our citizens.” 


St. Lawrence Waterways 


It was contended in the brief that the 
value to Canada of the St. Lawrence water- 
way propect was “theoretical, its cost very 
real, its need highly questionable, except 
for recently publicized ore traffic to benefit 
special interests, and its effect must be 
viewed with concern.” The brief declared 
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the Brotherhoods’ continued opposition to 
the entire project, but especially the 
proposal to include transportation facilities 
for ocean-going vessels, for the following 
reasons: “(1) It is not justified on the 
grounds of economic or national necessity; 
(2) the burden on Canadian taxpayers can- 
not be justified in the light of the very 
restricted special interests to be served and 
who would benefit.” 


Social Security 


The Brief commended the Government 
for its interest in and study of social 
security plans to embrace the needs of less 
fortunate Canadian citizens. It was 
requested that in the development of any 
such plan, the pension rights of railway 
employees, built up by contributions over 
many years, be preserved. The brief asked 
that the Brotherhoods be given oppor- 
tunities “to review any contemplated enact- 
ments” which the Government might have 
under consideration, in order that such 
representations might be made as may 
appear to be warranted. 


Old Age Pensions 


It was urged that “Dominion legislation 
be enacted—uniform in application—to pro- 
vide a minimum monthly benefit of $50 
per month to Canadian citizens with 
reasonable resident qualifications, who have 
attained age 65, with the attending provi- 
sions that would recapture by taxation all 
such benefits paid which brought annual 
income in excess of $3,000.” 


Medical Research 
and Health Services 


While commending the Government for 
its promotion of services to reduce the 
incidence of tuberculosis, cancer and other 
common diseases, as well as preventive and 
curative measures, it was urged that a lead 
be given to co-ordinate further all authori- 
ties and facilities for preventive and cura- 
tive treatment of disease. 

It was also requested that steps be taken 
to correct faulty conditions in rest-houses, 
bunk-houses and boarding cars located on 
the property of railways operating under 
Dominion Charter. 


Education 


The opinion was expressed that the 
Federal Government “should recognize and 
accept a share of the responsibility for the 
education of our citizens and lend assist- 
ance where the need can be shown to be 
beyond the reasonable capacity of those on 
whom the burden now falls.” 


Income Tax 


As in previous submissions of legislative 
proposals by the Brotherhoods, it was 
requested that the statutory exemptions 
(for income tax) be increased to $1,200 
for single persons and $2,400 for those with 
dependents, also that an allowance of $500 
be made for each dependent. 


Price Control 


It was claimed that the enquiry by the 
Prices Commission concerning commodity 
prices had already revealed trade manipula- 
tions of prices which “caused a serious 
burden to the consumer.” These revela- 
tions, it was asserted, presented “ample 
evidence of the need for authoritative price 
control in the essential articles contained 
in the household budget.” Further, it was 
urged that “the cost of building materials 
and the home of the low- and average- 
wage-earner be subject to investigation.” 


Margarine 


Discussing the production of margarine 
the conviction was expressed that “with 
proper supervision, inspection, distinctive 
marking to protect against fraud, our Cana- 
dian citizens should not be denied the 
choice to use it.” However, it was empha- 
sized that “its cost and sale price should 
be supervised and required to bear a 
reasonable relationship.” 


immigration 


Approval was expressed of a policy ot 
selective immigration, but “a basic con- 
sideration should be qualifications for 
assimilation with Canadian citizenship.” 


Housing 


While commending thé action that had 
been taken to meet the demand for low- 
cost housing, it was felt that consideration 
might be given to assisting the building of 
“the average priced permanent homes, by 
control of allocation and price of materials 
necessary to the construction.” 


Radio Broadcasting 


Previous recommendations supporting 
public ownership and Government control 
of radio broadcasting, under the trusteeship 
of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
were reaffirmed. It was urged further, that 
television “be controlled under the same 
policy (as that of radio) and in conformity 
with the provisions of the Canadian Broad- 
casting Act.” If funds were required, the 
Brotherhoods favoured the granting of loans 


to the CBC to encourage “the early institu- 
tion and initial development of television 
in Canada.” 


Labour Representation 
on Public Bodies 


The policy of granting labour repre- 
sentation on public bodies was commended, 
and it was suggested that the policy be 
extended to filling vacancies in the Senate. 


Prime Minister’s Comments 


Prime Minister St. Laurent expressed his 
approval of the objective attitude taken by 
the Brotherhoods in the preparation and . 
presentation of their legislative proposals. 
Consideration had been given to the 
interests, not only of labour, but of all 
Canadians. He thought it fortunate that 
responsible labour organizations were thus 
working for the general welfare of all the 
community. 

The Government, he said, “leaves unions 
to themselves as much as possible, as they 
are responsible bodies” and could get better 
results without outside interference. Labour 
legislation was essential of course, but it 
should not be unduly arbitrary or restrictive. 
. Referring to the recent reductions in 
income taxation as set forth in the budget 
speech of the Minister of Finance, the 
Prime Minister felt that the Government 
had gone as far as conditions warranted. 
It tried to be fair and further experience 
might warrant other adjustments. 

As to old age pensions, Mr. St. Laurent 
said that the problem was being studied 
constantly, especially on a contributory 
basis. He made reference to the constitu- 
tional difficulties to be overcome in con- 
nection with social security programs, as 
had been the case in connection with unem- 
ployment insurance. He thought the labour 
unions were performing a useful service in 
pressing for social security. Persistent pres- 
sure would help to create a public opinion 
that in time would enable the Government 
to consider the adoption of an all-embracing 
social security plan. 

The Prime Minister expressed the opinion 
that the power development under con- 
sideration on the St. Lawrence river would 
probably be needed to meet the increasing 
demand for power. He felt that the 
generation of so much additional power, 
would result in important industrial expan- 
sion, which in turn would mean a large 
increase in business for the transportation 
companies. 
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Remarks by Minister of Labour 


Hon. Humphrey Mitchell outlined the 
assistance to education given by the 
Dominion Government through the Train- 
ing Branch of the Department of Labour. 
He pointed out that the provinces were 
watchful of their prerogatives, but there 
had been fruitful co-operation between them 
and the Dominion in such matters as youth 


training, the rehabilitation training of 
veterans, apprenticeship training and the 
education of displaced persons in language 
and citizenship. 

Referring to the demand for price 
controls, the Minister felt that this also 
required wage controls. Such controls were 
especially difficult to impose in times of 
peace, he said. 





PROVINCIAL LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS 


A number of provincial organizations affiliated with the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada and the Canadian 
Congress of Labour have recently submitted legislative 
proposals to the Governments of their respective Provinces. 


Summaries of the proposals of several of these orgamzations 


were published in the March Lasour Gazerrn. 


Reviewed 


below are the proposals of the British Columbia Federation 
of Labour (CCL); Nova Scotia Provincial” Executive 
(TLC); Ontario Federation of Labour (CCL); Ontario 
Provincial Federation (TLC). 


British Columbia 
Federation of Labour (CCL) 


As a sequel to the annual convention 
of the British Columbia Federation of 
Labour (CCL) held in the autumn of 1948, 
the Executive of the Federation presented 
several legislative proposals to Premier 
Byron Johnson and members of his 
Cabinet at the end of February. 

The Federation delegation was headed 
by William Stewart, President, Stewart 
Alsbury, First Vice-President, and George 
Home, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act, 1947 


This Act had been revised and amended 
at the 1948 session of the B.C. Lezislarule 
(L.G., Aug., 1948, p. 880). 

The Federation criticized this Act as 
“the most unfavourable piece of legislation 
yet enacted by a B.C. Legislature.” It 
called for twenty-two further amendments, 
the main purposes of which were to provide 
for: the elimination of company unions; a 
mandatory union shop; speed-up of con- 
ciliation proceedings; restrictions of the 


Labour Board’s powers; and the elimination - 


of the supervised strike vote and of unions 
as legal entities. 
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Hospital Act 


The Executive commended the Govern- 
ment for having enacted the Hospital Act 
and expressed the opinion that it was “a 
step toward health insurance.” 


Several recommendations were suggested, 
among them that organized labour be given 
representation on the Advisory Council, and 
that all hospital authorities be compelled to 
provide without further delay, the necessary 
facilities to provide the services stipulated 
in the Act. 


Workmen’s Cempensation Act 


The following amendments to the Act 
were suggested :— 


(1) that payments be increased to 100 
per cent of earnings, with a minimum 
payment of $25 per week; 

(2) that pensions be adjusted upward 
to compensate for the increased cost of 
living; 

(3) that minimum widows’ pensions be 
set at $100 per month; 


(4) that pension awards to injured 
workmen who are forced as a result of 
injuries to take work at a lower rate of 
pay, should be at least equal to the loss 
in earning; 

(5) that injured employees, when 
ordered by the doctor to return to work, 
be retained on the compensation payroll 
for at least two months, to enable them 
to readjust themselves to their jobs; 


(6) that adjustments be made between 
an employer and the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board to insure that injured 
employees, upon returning to work, 
should not receive less than if they had 
remained on compensation; 


(7) that training, or refresher courses, 
should be set up by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board for employees 
recovering from injuries. It was claimed 
that, if such courses were provided, many 
cases would not require pensions; 


(8) that it be made unlawful for 
an employee who works with tools, 
machinery or other equipment, or who 
works under conditions that are recog- 
nized as hazardous, to be without an 
assistant or helper; 


(9) that an Appeal Board composed of 
neutral ‘doctors be set up. 


Old Age Pensions 


The Executive urged the enactment of 
legislation at the present session of the 
Legislature, to increase old age pensions to 
$60 per month. 


Hours of Work 
and Minimum Wage Acts 


It was recommended that the Hours of 
Work Act be amended to reduce the 
present 44-hour work week to 40 hours for 
all workers; also that the powers of the 
Board of Industrial Relations be restricted 


in the matter of granting special permits 
to employers to work longer hours than 
those set as standard for industry. 

It was urged that the basic minimum 
wage be set at 75 cents per hour. 


Other Legislative Recommendations 


Among other suggestions and recom- 
mendations made by the Executive were the 
following :— 


(1) that the Annual Holidays Act be 
amended to provide workers with two 
weeks holidays with pay; 


(2) that an order exempting employers 
in the fruit and vegetable industry from 
paying overtime until nine hours per day 
(54 hours per week) are worked, from 
June 1 to November 30, be revised, so 
that workers in that industry shall have 
the same protection as afforded the 
majority of factory workers; 


(3) that the Government facilitate the 
sale of margarine in the province; 


(4) that only financially solvent com- 
panies who are prepared to pay standard 
wages be licensed to establish secondary 
industries in the province; 


(5) that the Provincial Government 
“olay its full part” in a federal, provincial 
and municipal housing scheme to provide 
low-cost and low-rental housing; 


(6) that the Provincial Government 
intensify its program for the construction 
of public works, to stimulate employment 
and to improve the living standards of all 
citizens; 

(7) that the provincial three per cent 
sales tax be abolished; 


(8) that automobile insurance be made 
compulsory at a minimum cost; 

(9) that the British Columbia Legis- 
lature enact a “Bill of Rights” similar to 
the one now in force in Saskatchewan. 


Nova Scotia Provincial Executive (TLC) - 


On March 14, the Nova Scotia Provincial 
Executive of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada presented a memorandum 
of legislation to Premier Angus Macdonald 
and the following members of the Cabinet: 
Hon. L. D. Currie, Minister of Labour; 
Hon. M. A. Patterson, Minister of Mines; 
Hon. A. W. Mackenzie, Minister of Agri- 
culture; Hon. M. D. Rawding, Minister of 
Highways; and Hon. G. Stevens, Minister 
without Portfolio. 


Members of the Provincial Executive 
TLC who comprised the delegation were: 
George A. Smith, M.B.E., Chairman; J. E. 
Rafuse; A. W. Williston and J. M. Murray. 
In addition, a large number of representa- 
tives of international unions and Trades and 
Labour Councils were present. 

Chairman G. A. Smith introduced the 
delegation in a brief address, following 
which the memorandum on legislation was 
presented by Aubrey Fox, A. D. Williston 
and James Murray. 
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Labour Code 


It was requested that the Labour Code 
be amended so as to provide that labour 
organizations applying to the Labour Rela- 
tions Board for certification be required to 
establish their status on bona fide trade 
unions. Bona fide trade unions were 
defined as “organizations chartered by a 
national or international body, or a local 
branch chartered by, and in good standing, 
with such an organization.” 


It was asked further, that the Act be 
amended so as to specify definite grounds 
upon which the Board may revoke the 
certification of a trade union, and that 
revocation be not allowed during negotia- 
tions, conciliation, or during the life of a 
collective bargaining agreement. 

Other amendments urged for the Labour 
Code included: (1) that such bodies as the 
Power Commission, the Liquor Commission, 
“or any other public bodies of a like nature” 
be not excluded from the provisions of the 
Act; (2) that the Labour Relations Board 
be empowered to take such court action as 
may be necessary to insure the enforcement 
of an order of the Board, subject to the 
approval of the Minister of Labour; (3) that 
in any vote conducted by the Board, a 
majority of those voting should determine 
the outcome of the vote; (4) that fishermen 
be granted full collective bargaining rights; 
(5) that legislation be enacted, calling for 
a 40-hour work week; (6) that the minimum 
wage for the Province be set at 75 cents 
an hour; (7) that two weeks’ vacation with 
pay be provided for all industrial workers 
in the Province; (8) that all employers in 
the Province be compelled to grant all their 
employees one day’s rest, of at least 24 
consecutive hours, in each seven-day period. 


Inspection of Lumber Camps 


The brief urged the enactment of legis- 
lation to provide the following regulations 
to govern the lumber industry: (1) that 
bunk-houses be constructed to house a 
maximum of 20 men and that the houses 
conform to the requirements of provincial 
health laws in the matter of ventilation, 
etc.; (2) that an inspector of lumber camps 
be appointed whose duty it would be to 
keep a close check on conditions in all 
bunk-houses, dining rooms, kitchens, kitchen 
utensils, etc., and that he be given power 
to enforce regulations providing for the 
comfort and health of the workers; (3) that 
cook houses be completely separate from 
bunk-houses; (4) that inspections be made 
at irregular unannounced intervals. 
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Apprenticeship Act 


It was recommended that the Provincial 
Apprenticeship Act be amended to provide 
for the approval of all apprenticeship con- 
tracts by the certified bargaining agency in 
the establishment. concerned before such 
contracts are submitted to the provincial 
Director of Apprenticeship for final ratifica- 
tion. It was suggested, also that the train- 
ing of apprentices for cooks in the catering 
industry be provided for under the Act. 


Labour, Factories 
and industrial Standards Acts 


The brief urged that the Nova Scotia 
Labour Act be rigidly enforced and that it 
be amenged to include all employers of ten 
or more workers. 

Amendments to the Factories Act were 
requested, so that the provisions designed 
to safeguard the health and safety of 
employees in foundries would be applicable 
to any factory, as defined by the Act. 


It was suggested that the scope of the 
Industrial Standards Act be widened to 
cover all industries in Nova Scotia. 

In connection with electric wiring instal- 
lations, it was requested that qualified 
inspectors be appointed to examine both 
old and new installations; further, that 
legislation should be enacted placing the 
control of sales of all electrical supplies in 
the Province under the Power Commission 
and also, that all skilled workers be 
required to hold certificates of qualifica- 
tion issued under the authority of the 
Trade Standards Act. 


Workmen’s Compensation Act 


The following amendments to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act were proposed: 
(1) that the certification of claims of 
workers suffering from silicosis be speeded 
up; (2) that a qualified, impartial medical 
man be brought in to investigate all 
unsettled cases at least once a year and 
that his decisions be final; (3) that a 
doctor attending injured workmen be given 
authority to call a nurse to assist, when 
he considers it necessary to do so; (4) that 
loss of time by a workman required to 
attend a compensation hearing be paid for 
by the Compensation Board; (5) that a 
disabled employee who, because of his 
injury, is unable to pay for hospitalization 
for himself and his family should be 
provided with such services free by the 
Compensation Board; (6) that the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, as well as other 
Acts pertaining to labour, together with 
amendments, be properly indexed and 


printed annually; (7) that the duration of 
treatment for workers suffering from hernia 
caused by industrial accidents, be deter- 
mined by the attending doctor, rather than 
for a fixed period of eight weeks; (8) that 
the Board be empowered to direct work- 
men, who have been on compensation, to 
suitable employment in the establishment 
where the accident occurred and that the 
employer be compelled to re-engage such 
workers in suitable capacities; (9) that a 
district compensation office be established 
at Sydney, Cape Breton; (10) that claimants 
receiving payment for permanent or partial 
disability, if they meet with further in- 
juries, be paid in full for both injuries; 
(11) that compensation for temporary or 
permanent disability be 100 per cent of the 
earnings of the injured workman, to a 
maximum of $3,000; further, in cases of 
permanent or partial disability resulting 
from an injury, compensation shall be 100 
per cent of the difference in the earnings 
of the injured workman before and after 
the accident—payable for the lifetime of 
the workman; (12) that provision be made 
in the Act to have “objected claims” 
adjusted at the earliest possible date and, 
in any case, within 24 days after the 
lodging of the objections; (13) that in 
cases where a widow, or an invalided 
widower, is the sole dependent, a rhonthly 
allowance of $65 shall be paid; (14) that 
payments of $20 monthly be made for each 
child under 16 years (as well as allowing 
for a maximum of $120 covering widow and 
children) ; (15) that where children are the 
sole dependents the established $20 monthly 
for each child be maintained, but that the 
limitation of $80 monthly be removed; 
(16) that all claims be adjusted on the 
basis of the. present rate of compensation, 
along with re-adjustments of the present 
rate or wage classification for the particular 
individual or job; (17) that the minimum 
compensation be increased to $18 per week; 
(18) that a workman be allowed to present 
a claim to the Board at a future date when 
conditions resulting from a reported accident 
make it necessary, and that separation of 
the workman from employment in the 
establishment in which the accident occurred 
shall not nullify such workman’s rights; 
(19) that the Compensation Act be 
amended so that a fisherman’s compensa- 
tion for injuries shall be determined in the 
same manner and on a similar basis, as for 
workmen employed on shore; (20) that the 
phrase, “any disease peculiar to an indus- 
trial process” be included in the schedule 
in Section 85 of the Act. 


Social Security 


It was recommended (1) that old age 
pensions commence at 60 years of age; 
(2) that the only residential qualifications 
required be 15 years’ residence in Canada; 
(3) that no deductions be made on account 
of other income; (4) that the present 
pensions be increased, “to enable pensioners 
to maintain themselves in decency and 
comfort;” (5) that the same pensions be 
payable to all blind persons; (6) that the 
practice of combining the Parents Main- 
tenance Act with the Old Age Pensions Act 
be discontinued; (7) that pensioners be 
provided with free hospitalization and 
dental treatment; (8) that when an old age 
pensioner dies, his pension shall be con- 
tinued to his widow. 


Industrial Pensions 


Contributory, three-way pension plans 
were requested for workers desiring to 
participate, such plans to provide monthly 
benefits of $80 a month minimum, to $100 
a month maximum; all participating 
employees to be eligible for pensions on 
attaining the age of 60 years. 


Other Recommendations 


It was urged that (1) the Provincial 
Government, in co-operation with the 
municipalities, establish day nurseries for 
children whose parents are employed away 
from their homes; (2) that legislation 
similar to the Maternity Hospitalization 
Act of Alberta be enacted to provide free 
hospitalization for maternity patients; 
(3) that “a full system of health insurance” 
be set up immediately; (4) that steps be 
taken to enable citizens of the Province “to 
buy milk at a reasonable cost;” and that 
primary producers of milk be subsidized; 
(5) that the Poor Relief Act be repealed; 
(6) that the Provincial Government provide 
assistance to unemployed persons who have 
exhausted their unemployment benefits; 
(7) that the Children’s Welfare Board be 
empowered to issue adoption papers 
covering children who are adopted in the 
Province; (8) that school text books and 
all essential school supplies should be made 
available free for all students up to, and 
including, grade 12; (9) that public 
liability insurance be made compulsory for 
motorists; (10) that trade unions and other 
organizations be permitted to operate clubs 
licensed to sell beer; (11) that heavy 
penalties be provided against persons or 
establishments guilty of racial discrimina- 
tion; (12) that compensation for jury 
service be re-adjusted to be more in 
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couformity with present day conditions; 
(13) that town planning be promoted by 
providing technical assistance to muni- 
cipalities and, if necessary, financial grants. 

The brief declared that current unem- 
ployment conditions warranted the Govern- 
ment starting immediately a program of 
much needed public works, such as high- 
ways, bridges, low-cost housing and holiday 


resorts. It was urged further, that the 
Federal Government be asked to enlarge 
its public works program in Nova Scotia, 
first of all, to provide low rental, subsi- 
dized housing, then railway and bridge 
construction, and the tunnel under Halifax 
harbour. It was also suggested that Federal 
assistance be sought for certain industrial 
and hydro developments, etc. 


Ontario Federation of Labour (CCL) 


Executive members of the Ontario 
Federation of Labour (CCL) presented a 
memorandum of legislative proposals to 
cabinet members of the Ontario Govern- 
ment on March 30. The Federation was 
represented by Joseph MacKenzie, Presi- 
dent; S. S. Hughes and George Burt, 
Vice-Presidents; and W. F. C. Kidd, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

The memorandum presented the Federa- 
tion’s views on legislation that was of 
especial concern to labour, including the 
provincial labour code, the Industry and 
Labour Board, statutory holidays, vacations 
with pay, the 40-hour week, unemployment, 
and workmen’s compensation. In addition, 
the Government was urged to take action 
towards solving the housing problem and 
to hasten hydro-electric development “to 
supply adequately all the power needs in 
this fast growing province.” 


Labour Code 


The brief asserted that the new labour 
legislation in Ontario continued “a most 
discriminatory practice” in requiring that a 
bargaining unit should receive the support 
of 51 per cent of the eligible voters before 
application for certification could be made. 
It was alleged that under the new code 
all that an employer, who wants “effec- 
tively to stymie the union organization,” 
has to do, “is make sure that the employee 
does not vote,” as his failure to do so is, 
in effect, a vote against the union. 

Another feature of the code to which 
objection was taken was the section 
defining “membership in good standing” in 
the union. It was claimed that this 
“constituted an interference with the 
internal policy of the union concerned.” 
The claim was made that the union should 
have the sole right of determining the 
“good standing” of its members. 

Further, the brief claimed that “when a 
union is given bargaining rights, those 
rights should remain intact until the union 
is successfully challenged by some other 
union group.” This principle, it was held, 
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was completely defeated by the clause 
relating to revocation of certification. The 
brief also voiced strong opposition to 
permitting company unions to have the 
same status as bona fide trade unions. 

Then too, the Federation considered it 
“a backward step” to take “applications 
for conciliation” and “leave to prosecute” 
out of the hands of the Ontario Labour 
Relations Board and transfer these duties 
to the Minister of Labour. It was asserted 
that “it should not be left to a political 
personage to rule on this matter of 
prosecutions.” 

The brief declared that “the present 
labour code, adopted holus-bolus from 
federal legislation, just does not fit into the 
complicated industrial set-up in Ontario.” 
The Federation offered to submit a code 
that would meet labour’s needs, or, alter- 
natively, to give the cabinet “a complete 
critical analysis of the legislation, if we can 
have a guarantee that some amendments are 
contemplated by the Government.” 


Statutory Holidays and 
Vacations with Pay 


The administration of the Hours of Work 
and Vacations with Pay Act by the Industry 
and Labour Board was criticized and specific 
instances were given where the Board’s 
rulings were said to have run counter to 
labour’s interpretation of the regulations. 
The brief renewed the demand of former 
years for a two weeks’ vacation with pay 
for every worker in Ontario. 


Forty-Hour Week 


The Government was asked to investigate 
the forty-hour week with no reduction in 
take-home pay in order that workers may 
have more leisure time and that jobs may 
be divided more evenly. 


Unemployment 


It was stated that “unemployment has 
begun to make its appearance in some of 
the industrial sections of the province.” 


The Government was urged, therefore, to 
begin laying plans to counteract these con- 
ditions and to co-operate with the Federal 
Government in “launching a public works 
program capable of taking up slack in 
employment in private industry, as may 
appear.” 


Workmen’s Compensation 


It was urged that compensation rates 
should be increased to 100 per cent of the 
injured workman’s wages and that waiting 
periods be abolished. If the Government 
would not “wipe out the waiting period, 
then management should be forced by law 
to pay for the injured employee’s lost 
time,” it was claimed. 


In addition, it was suggested that workers 
earning up to $3,500 should be covered by 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, and that 
where children of workmen killed in indus- 
trial accidents wish to continue their 
education up to and including university, 
death benefits should be continued even 
after the age of 18. It was suggested that 
the Government take steps to relieve an 
alleged acute shortage of physio-therapists 
and that the proper authorities be empow- 
ered to enforce safety rules and the removal 
of industrial hazards. 


Housing 


The Government was called upon “to 
inaugurate a low-rental housing project 
immediately,” While it was considered to 


be “up to the Government to take the 
lead in a housing project,” it was felt that 
it might co-operate with municipal authori- 
ties. Further, it was suggested that the 
Municipal Act be amended so as to assist 
in the re-establishment of Municipal Hous- 
ing Authorities to undertake the erection of 
low-rental dwellings. In addition, it was 
recommended that the Provincial Govern- 
ment “call on the Federal Government to 
enact legislation to provide for the erection 
of low-cost homes.” 


General Recommendations 


Among other suggestions included in the 
brief it was requested (1) that assistance 
be provided for the establishment and 
maintenance of trades schools; (2) that the 
poll tax on single employed persons be 
abolished, or if this is not done, that those 
paying the tax should be allowed the 
municipal franchise; (8) that the Govern- 
ment exert careful supervision over the 
granting of exemptions under 48-hour-week 
legislation; (4) that civic employees be not 
excluded from the right to bargain collec- 
tively; (5) that the franchise in municipal 
elections be extended to all who are entitled 
to vote in provincial or federal elections; 
(6) that old age pensions be increased 
immediately and that free medical and 
hospital services be provided such pen- 
sioners; (7) that provincial police should 
not be used “to assist anti-union companies 
smash their employees’ unions,” when 
strikes are taking place. 


Ontario Provincial Federation (TLC) 


The Ontario Provincial Federation of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
presented a memorandum of legislative 
proposals to Premier Thomas L. Kennedy 
and members of his Cabinet on March 14. 


The following ministers accompanied the 


Premier: Hon. Leslie M. Blackwell, 
Attorney General; Hon. Charles Daley, 
Minister of Labour; Hon. Russell T. 


Kelley, Minister of Health; Hon. George 
H. Doucett, Minister of Highways and 
Public Works; Hon. Dana H. Porter, 
Minister of Education; Hon. George H. 
Dunbar, Minister of Municipal Affairs and 
Reform Institutions; Hon. William A. 
Goodfellow, Minister of Public Welfare; 
Hon. L. P. Cecile, Minister of Travel and 
Publicity; Hon. H. R. Scott, Minister of 
Lands and Forests; Hon. G. H. Challies 
and Hon. W. Griesinger, Ministers without 
Portfolio. 


Officers of the Federation who were 
present at the meeting were: A. F. 
MacArthur, President; H. J. Green, A. W. 
Godfrey and B. A. H. Magnuson, Vice- 
presidents, and Hugh J. Sedgwick, Secretary- 
Treasurer. In addition to the officers, 
about 150 national and international union 


representatives were members of the 
delegation. 
The delegation was introduced by 


William Jenoves, Vice-President of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada and 
members of the Executive read the portions 
of the brief which had been assigned to 
them. 


Labour Relations Act, 1948 


Disappointment was expressed that the 
Labour Relations Act of 1948 followed so 
closely the Federal Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act. It was felt 
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that, while portions of the Federal Act 
were fairly applicable in the national field 
of labour relations, they would, in the 
opinion of the Ontario Federation, cause a 
great deal of trouble when applied to purely 
provincial labour-management problems. 
Consequently, the following amendments to 
the provincial Act were requested:— 


(1) the provision for revocation of 
certification should be deleted; 

(2) the Ontario Labour Relations Board 
“should have the right to grant concilia- 
tion rather than the Minister of Labour ;” 

(3) prosecution cases should be handled 
by the Labour Relations Board rather 
than by the Minister of Labour; 

(4) a clear definition of “company 
unions” should be given and such com- 
pany unions should be eliminated from 
any and all forms of certification; 

(5) the right should be granted to 
apply for certification and to obtain a 
vote when 25 per cent of the employees 
in the proposed bargaining unit authorize 
a bona fide union to make such applica- 
tion ; 

(6) a majority of eligible voters who 
actually vote should decide certification, 
and voters who abstain from voting 
should not’ be considered as having 
voted against a bargaining agent; 

(7) a simple majority vote should be 
sufficient to decide the issues of a union 
shop and compulsory check-off of union 
dues; 

(8) “unfair practices’ should include 
threats of various kinds to “shut-down”, 
“move plants’ and “declare lockouts;” 
the use of industrial spies should be 
forbidden ; 

(9) automatic grievance procedure 
should go into effect upon certification 
to cover the period of negotiations, and 
the form of union security obtained by 
negotiation should remain in force until 
changed by mutual consent of the parties 
concerned ; 

(10) the Labour’ Relations Board 
should be provided with an adequate 
administrative staff so that procedure 
could be speeded. up and unnecessary 
delays avoided; 

(11) employees of municipal corpora- 
tions, boards and commissions should be 
fully covered by the Act. 


Health Insurance 


The Federation urged that until a 
National Health Insurance Act has been 
passed, the Ontario Government should 
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enact provincial legislation to provide for 
hospitalization, medical, surgical, dental and 
optical care, together with financial assis- 
tance during periods of sickness and 
convalescence. 

It was held that the Provincial Govern- 
ment should take steps to relieve the 
shortage of nurses, which, it was claimed, 
was becoming more acute. To relieve this 
condition it was suggested that student 
nurses should be given shorter courses, with 
clearer standardization of nursing duties, so 
that nurses could be relieved of much non- 
technical work. It was suggested that 
nurses also should receive sufficient remun- 
eration to cover the cost of books and 
uniforms at least, and that they should be 
granted the right to take part in collective 
bargaining. 

Reference was made to the inadequacy of 
the health service in Northern Ontario, and 
amendments were suggested to the Public 
Health Act of Ontario to provide (1) a 
special fund, raised by a levy on industry, 
for medical and hospital care in mining, 
lumbering and fishing industries in unor- 
ganized areas; (2) administration of this 
fund by a board upon which labour would. 
be represented; (8) legislation for health 
protection that would tend to mitigate 
individual suffering and misfortune and 
foster some recognition of social responsi- 
bility for the health and well-being of the 
individual citizen. 

It was urged that legislation be enacted 


‘that would require a compulsory medical 


examination of all food and _ beverage 
handlers every six months. 

The delegation asked that steps be taken 
at once, by means of provincial. subsidies, 
to restore the price of milk to that which 
prevailed during the war. In addition, it 
was requested that there be labour and 
consumer representation on the Milk Con- 
trol Board of Ontario and that the Milk 
Control Act be amended so that such 
matters as the regulation and control of 
delivery routes and systems would be 
determined by collective bargaining between 
employers and the trade union of the 
employees’ choice.  — 


Old age Pensions 


The Ontario Government was urged to 
conclude an agreement with the Dominion 
Government with a view to bringing about 
the following changes in the Old Age 
Pensions Act: (1) payment of pensions at 
60 years of age to all male persons, the 
wives of pensioners to. become pensionable 
at the same time, and all other female 
persons to become pensionable at the age 


of 55 years; (2) the only residential 
qualification for pensions to be 15 years’ 
residence in Canada; (3) no deductions to 
be made in pensions on account of other 
income; (4) pensions to be increased, to 
$60 a month, plus cost-of-living bonus; 
(5) payment of similar pensions to blind 
persons 18 years of age and over; (6) all 
totally disabled persons to be made pension- 
able; (7) the means test to be abolished ; 
(8) the practice of combining the Old Age 
Pensions Act and the Parents’ Maintenance 
Act to be discontinued; (9) the placing 
of liens on homes of pensioners to be 
discontinued. 


Housing 


The Federation urged that the Provincial 
Government embark immediately on a 
low-rental subsidized housing plan, and. that 
the Government endorse the principle that 
_ rent controls be continued and that wartime 
rental ceilings be restored. 


Hours of Work 
and Vacations With Pay 


It was asserted that, technical improve- 
ments and development in industry having 
reduced progressively the number of 
workers needed for high production, “it 
has become necessary that working hours 
be reduced in order that additional jobs 
will be provided. .. .” The Federation, 
therefore, urged that the Hours of Work 
and Vacations with Pay Act be amended 
to provide :— 


(1) a basic 40-hour work week without 
reduction in pay; 

(2) time and one-half for overtime 
above 40 hours per week, except where 
agreements provide overtime pay after a 
regular work day; 

(3) extension of the basic vacation 
period to two weeks in each year; pay 
to be based on weekly earnings with 
credits for any time lost through sickness, 
injury or lay-offs; 

(4) various safeguards in regard to the 
vacation with pay stamp book where the 
stamp principle applies; 

(5) provision for payment for statutory 
holidays when not worked and double- 
time pay when work is performed on such 
days; 

(6) the split-shift principle to be 
abolished in all industries; 

(7) extension of the Act to include 
domestic employees, agricultural workers, 
lumber camp workers, and municipal 
employees; 


(8) the issuing of permits Which allow 
female employees to work after midnight 
to be discontinued. 


Workmen’s Compensation Act 


The following amendments to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act were requested :— 


(1) “one hundred per cent compensa- 
tLone 

(2) blanket coverage of all occupational 
diseases ; 

(3) payment of compensation from date 
of injury or disability, without a waiting 
period ; 

(4) supervision of preventive measures 
to be placed under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board; 

(5) compensation to be based on the 
wages of the highest prevailing period 
between the time of the accident and the 
final settlement ; 

(6) investigation of cases and payments 
of compensation to be made as speedily 
as possible; 

(7) increase in the scale of pay to 
widows and orphans and also for burial 
eXPeNSes ; 

(8) the maximum compensation to be 
raised from $2,400 to $3,600; 

(9) sufferers from lung cancer in the 
gas industry to be made eligible for 
compensation. 


Prices / 

While stating that it was not within the 
jurisdiction of the Ontario Government to 
provide legislation with respect to price 
control, the Federation placed itself on 
record as urging the following proposals and 
requested the assistance of the Ontario 
Government in implementing them :— 


(1) the re-institution of the policy 
of granting subsidies on basic food 
commodities ; 

(2) the immediate re-imposition of the 
100 per cent excess profits tax, to meet 
the cost of the subsidies and to eliminate 
profiteering ; 

(3) the establishment of a Price Control 
Board by the Federal Government, to 
which all applications for price increases 
would be made, the Board to review all 
1948 increases and to have authority to 
force reductions in prices where the 
increased cost of basic foods and materials 
was proving detrimental to the health of 
all citizens, children in particular. 
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Bill of Rights 


The Federation suggested that the Ontario 
Government enact a provincial Bill of 
Rights which would define and guarantee to 
individual citizens of the Province religious, 
political and trade union rights. 


Protection for Home Owners 


It was asserted that the shortage of 
housing in recent years had forced many 
workers and veterans to buy homes at 
inflationary prices, which would leave them 
in a weak financial position in the event 
of a business recession. The Federation 
asked that legislation be enacted to protect 
such workers and veterans from the loss of 
their properties to “financial corporations 
who might take advantage of depression 
pertods.;.207 


Plumbers’ Code 


The Federation renewed its request to the 
Government that the proposed Ontario 
Provincial Plumbing Code be adopted at 
this year’s session of the Legislature and 
that it be enforced immediately. It was 
urged further that laws and regulations 
should be provided to prevent any but 
qualified persons from installing steam and 
hot water heating systems and steam power 
plants. 


Fair Wages 


The Governmént was asked to include in 
all Government contracts a fair wage clause 
“with wage rates for each trade to be struck 
from the international trade union rates in 
the district from which the greatest supply 
of labour for that particular trade is drawn.” 


Civic Employees 


‘The Federation asked that the Municipal 
Act be amended to give civic employees the 
right to sit and/or vote in the council of 
any municipality in Ontario. 


Highway Freight Rates 


To combat the cutting of highway freight 
rates, “which is prevalent through the Prov- 
ince,” the Federation suggested that the 
Municipal Board be empowered to adjust 
and establish a fair and equitable rate for 
all highway carriers and that the Board’s 
decisions should be final and binding on all 
concerned. 


Home Work 


It was asserted that a considerable 
volume of industrial work was being done 
in Ontario homes which conflicted with the 
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spirit of the Factory Inspection Act and 
which was detrimental to legitimate 
employers. It was stated also that minor 
children were being thus employed. The 
Government was urged to strengthen the 
Factory Inspecion Act, so as “to prohibit 
the practice of contracting out work which 
is now being done in homes and cellars.” 


Hydro-Electric Power 


The Federation was, it was stated, “very 
greatly concerned over the shortage of 
hydro power which has prevailed in recent 
months in Ontario.” It was suggested that 
some of the problems could be solved if 
more attention was paid to the opinions of 
competent technical personnel and _ if 
promotions of personnel were based on 
merit, rather than political patronage. 

The request was made that “the Ontario 
Government drop the proposed partial 
power project on the St. Lawrence river 
between Ontario and the State of New York 
in favour of immediate action on the joint 
international navigation and power project 
as outlined in the proposed agreement 
between the U.S.A. and Canada in 1941... .” 

It was urged too, that immediate con- 
sideration be given to the purchase of 
private power developments in northern 
and northwestern Ontario and the develop- 
ment there of new power resources in 
co-operation with the municipalities con- 
cerned. This, it was claimed, would tend 
to promote industrial growth, extension of 
rural electrification and the supplying of 
adequate power to cost domestic consumers 
no more, and possibly léss, than present 
rates. 

The Federation was opposed to the taxa- 
tion of Hydro and other public utilities and 
was strongly opposed to any proposed 
increase in the cost of power to the con- 
sumer, it was stated. 


Police and Industrial Disputes 


The Federation protested the use of 
police in industrial disputes and urged that 
the practice of employing private police and 
detective agencies by employers during 
industrial disputes be outlawed. 


Unemployment 


It was alleged that evidence was on the 
increase indicating that unemployment was 
on the increase in Ontario. As an example, 
specific mention was made of the employ- 
ment situation in the forest industries in 
Northern Ontario. The Government was 


urged to begin a public works program 
without delay, which would include the 
building of homes, clearing of slums, the 
building and repairing of highways, reforest- 
ation, etc. 


Dominion-Provincial Relations 


The opinion was expressed that a 
Dominion-wide scheme of social security 
could be put in effect “if all the provinces 
of Canada would co-operate with the 
Dominion Government in making the plan 
financially workable.” The Ontario Govern- 
ment was, therefore, urged to “resume its 
negotiations with the Federal Government 
so that the very necessary social security 
program for Canada can be put into effect 
without further delay.” 


Minimum Wage Act 


The Federation strongly urged the Gov- 
ernment of Ontario to amend the Minimum 
Wage Act so as to bring the minimum rate 
of wages up to 75 cents an hour; also that 
the zoning system be abolished and the 
Province considered as a single unit. 


Other Recommendations 


Among other suggestions and recom- 
mendations made by the delegation were 
the following:— 


that all bona fide citizens of Canada 18 
years of age or over be granted the 


franchise in federal, provincial and muni- 
cipal elections; 


that, as a fire protection measure, 
sprinkler systems be installed “in all build- 
ings, such as_ bunk-houses, apartments, 
hotels, auditoriums and other places where 
the public lives or assembles ea 

that the Ontario Government set up a 
Board to revise and bring up to date the 
section of the Engineers’ Act, relating to 
hoisting engineers and that a labour repre- 
sentative be placed on the Board; 

that all insurance required by _ the 
Highway Act be supplied to the citizens 
of Ontario at cost by the Provincial 
Government; 

that mandatory legislation be enacted to 
provide that fire fighters be granted 
(a) statutory holidays with pay; (6) a 
work week of not more than 48 hours; 
(c) superannuation security; 

that a training school for fire fighters be 
established, “to be operated at the expense 
of, and under the direction of, the Ontario 
Legislature.” 





VIEWS OF CANADIAN CONGRESS 


OF LABOUR ON : 


INJUNCTIONS IN LABOUR DISPUTES 


Ina brief presented to the Government of New Brunswick 
on March 15, the Canadian Congress of Labour urged 
limitations on the use of injunctions in labour disputes. 


The issuance of court injunctions against 
employees and unions in labour disputes 
was the theme of a brief presented to the 
Government of New Brunswick by the 
Canadian Congress of Labour on March 15. 
The brief, presented by Pat Conroy, 
Secretary-Treasurer of CCL, and Angus 
McLeod, President of the New Brunswick 
Council of Labour (CCL), was designed to 
convince the Government of New Bruns- 
wick of the urgent necessity for “enacting 
amelioratory legislation.” 

Two specific amendments to New Bruns- 
wick law were suggested. In the first place 
it was urged that a section be added, either 
to the Labour Relations Act, 1945, or to 
the Judicature Act, which would read as 
follows :— 

Notwithstanding anything contained in 


any other Act, no application for 
mandamus, or injunction may be made to 


a court in connection with any dispute or 
difference between an employer or 
employers and his or their employees, 
except by or with the consent of the 
Labour Relations Board, evidenced by a 
certificate signed by or on behalf of the 
Chairman of the Board. 


It was held that the inclusion of such a 
section in existing legislation would insure 
that the applicant, or applicants for an 
injunction were acting in good faith, a 
factor, it was claimed, that the Labour 
Relations Board was “best able to deter- 
mine,” as it would be familiar with all the 
antecedents in such cases. It was pointed 
out, too, that as the Labour Relations 
Board, “acting as it does in a spirit of 
compromise,” could avoid much litigation, 
and prevent many abuses of court pro- 
cesses. Moreover, “there is precedent 
(Section 42 of the Labour Relations Act) 
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for obtaining the consent of the Labour 
Relations Board as a condition precedent 
to litigation” and the procedure “would not 
involve delay.” 


In the second place, the brief submitted 
that “in no case should an interim injunc- 
tion in a labour dispute exceed two days.” 
With that in view, it was suggested that 
the following section could be added either 
to the Labour Relations Act, 1945, or to 
the Judicature Act. 


(1) In this section “labour dispute” shall 
mean any dispute or difference between 
an employer and one or more employees as 
to matters or things affecting or relating 
to work done or to be done by such 


employee or employees, or as to the 
privileges, rights, duties or condition 
of employment of such employee or 
employees; 


(2) An ea#-parte interim injunction to 
restrain any person from doing any act 
in connection with any labour dispute 
ape not be for a longer period than two 
ays. 


“Unless an effective legislative check is 
placed on the length of time of interim 
injunctions, the road is open to ‘Govern- 
ment by injunction’ in the hands of the 
judiciary,” it was asserted. 


Injunction Defined 


The definition of an injunction as pre- 
sented in the brief was quoted from 
“Halsbury’s Laws of England” which states 
that an injunction is “a judicial process 
whereby a party is ordered to refrain from 
doing or to do a particular act or thing.” 
It was pointed out that it was usually 
invoked by a person who feared or alleged 
that irreparable injury would be done to his 
property or belongings unless a restraining 
order was issued by the court. It was 
stated that in all cases the court may, 
within its discretion, upon the ez-parte 
application of the plaintiff, grant an interim 
or interlocutory injunction restraining the 
defendant from altering the existing state 
or condition pending the final disposition of 
the issue between the parties. 


Limiting Use of Injunctions 


It was the declared purpose of the brief 
to demonstrate that the use of the interim 
injunction in labour disputes “can be a 
vicious instrument of attack upon the life 
of a trade union; that it can be used, and 
has been used, in a manner which was 
never contemplated in law; that by the 
very nature of its alleged ‘relief’, it renders 
modern labour legislation in this province 
(New Brunswick) futile, meaningless and 
ineffectual.” 
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The assertion was made that “invariably, 
the application (for an ez-parte interim 
injunction) is made when a strike is in 
existence, or is imminent.” It was claimed 
further that, “generally speaking a judge 
knows nothing whatever about the conduct 
of the employer, or worse still, his knowl- 
edge may be slanted for or against the 
employer depending on the source of his 
information.” Thus, an employer who 
chooses to take an unfair advantage has 
placed in his hands an instrument for 
breaking the morale of his employees and 
the union at a crucial moment in a labour 
dispute. 


United States Experience 


Attention was drawn to the abuse of the 
interim injunction in labour disputes in the 
United States twenty years ago, which led 
to the passage of the Norris-La Guardia 
Act in 1932. The reasons given by the 
Committee of Congress for recommending 
the passage of this legislation were in- 
cluded in the brief, as follows:— 

This Bill is the so-called anti-injunction 
bill. It is the outgrowth of years of 
agitation in the Congress for restriction 
upon the powers of Federal Equity Courts 
in the issuance of injunctions in labour 
disputes. Hearings have been held by 
Congressional committees. over a period of 
years and the facts adduced have brought 
about an almost unanimity of opinion that 
such powers of the Federal Courts have 
been exercised to the detriment of the 
public welfare and should be curbed. 


As evidence that “the abuses are not 
confined to the United States,” the brief 
gave details of a specific instance in New 
Brunswick in which, it was alleged, a 30-day 
ex-parte injunction in a labour dispute had 
interfered with the legal rights of a union 
and its members and resulted in an injustice 
being done. 


Court Action 
and Industrial Disputes 


The brief emphasized that “court actions 
do not solve industrial disputes. Genuine 
solution of the problems affecting the 
parties is made infinitely more difficult by 
resort to the courts.” It was asserted that 
“the public interest is best served by the 
solution of industrial disputes and not by 
the victory or defeat of either party.” 
Labour Relations Boards “act with a view 
to reducing friction between the parties by 
developing a spirit of compromise and to 
convince them (the parties to the dispute) 
of the senselessness of court prosecution.” 


An Impartial Tribunal 


It was pointed out in the brief that the 
Labour Relations Board “is tripartite in 
nature, representing management, labour 
and government. As such it cannot be 
suggested that it is partial to any particular 
point of view.” While the CCL had often 
criticized decisions or policies of Labour 
Relations Boards, it had “never suggested 
that any Board in Canada has acted other 
than in an impartial manner. They have 
established themselves as important and 
useful agencies in the complex field of 
industrial relations.” 


Time Limit for Injunctions 


Attention was drawn to the fact that “an 
“nterim injunction’ order is binding upon 
those against whom it is directed for the 
period indicated, as fully and effectually as 
a ‘permanent’ injunction.” It was claimed, 


however, that “the injunction process was 


never intended to be used as an aid to the 
economic position of a litigant,” and the 
“oranting of an interim injunction in a 


labour dispute for an unreasonable length 
of time has precisely that result.” 

It was submitted, therefore, that if in- 
junctions were permitted in labour disputes, 
“there must be a time limit placed upon 
the period of the interim injunction. If 
this is not done . . . government by in- 
junction in connection with labour disputes, 
as an instrument of labour relations policy, 
is a real possibility.” Reference was made 
to the action of the Ontario Legislature, 
which amended the Judicature Act of that 
Province in 1942, limiting the application 
of ex-parte interim injunctions in labour 
disputes to a period not longer than four 
days. This, it was claimed, was “clear 
proof of the recognition and adoption by the 
Ontario Legislature of the basic principle 
that the inevitable consequences of the 
unhampered use of the injunction in labour 
disputes is ‘government by injunction’ in 
the hands of the judiciary.” 

The brief urged the Government of New 
Brunswick “to adopt legislation similar in 
principle to that passed in Ontario” but 
that the period of time be reduced from 
four days to two days. 





LABOUR AND INDUSTRY 
IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


The work of the British Columbia Department of Labour 
in administering labour legislation in that Province 1s 
summarized in the Department’s Annual Report for the 


year 1947. 


The Annual Report of the Department 
of Labour of British Columbia for 1947 
records a year of industrial expansion. 
Average weekly earnings, for which com- 
parative figures are given for the years 
1940-47 inclusive, rose in 22 of the 25 
industries surveyed. The average weekly 
wage for all male wage-earners was $43.49, 
the highest per capita earnings yet recorded. 
This represented an increase of $3.62 over 
the previous year. Payroll totals showed 
increases in 23 of the 25 industrial classifica- 
tions, with decreases noted in only two, 
shipbuilding and cigar and tobacco manu- 
facturing. This upward trend was most 
marked in the lumber industries where pay- 
rolls were $30 millions over the preceding 
year; in construction, up $17 millions; 
public utilities, up $8 millions; and in the 
metal trades, where payrolls were increased 
by $7 millions. More moderate gains were 


recorded in metal mining, pulp and paper 
manufacture and in the other industrial 
groups. 

The highest monthly employment figure 
for wage-earners in 1947 was 153,994 in 
August, compared with 130,631 recorded in 
August of 1946. 

Weekly hours of work declined in most 
industries. With respect to all wage- 
earners, the average fell from 43-63 in 
1946 to 42:24 in 1947. Information sub- 
mitted by 8,410 firms covering 159,300 wage- 
earners showed that 92-67 per cent worked 
48 hours or less per week, 5:49 per cent 
from 48 to 54 hours, and 1-84 per cent 
over 54 hours. 


New Legislation 


Legislation affecting labour passed by the 
Legislature during the 1948 session is 
summarized. This includes substantial 
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changes in the Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act, complete revisions of the 
Coal Mines Regulation Act and the Metal- 
liferous Mines Regulation Act, and Amend- 
ments in the laws relating to minimum 
wages, hours of work, workmen’s compensa- 
tion, apprenticeship and others. A review 
of this legislation appeared in the Lasour 
Gazerrs for August, 1948 (p. 880). 


Board of Industrial Relations 


The 14th annual report of the Board 
of Industrial Relations points out that for 
30 years minimum wage legislation has been 
in effect in the Province for the protection 
of women workers, and for 23 years with 
respect to male workers. 

During 1947 the Board held 85 sessions, 
and recevied 35 delegations. Public hear- 
ings were held in connection with the 
carpentry industry, automotive maintenance 
workers, radio technicians, sheet-metal 
workers, theatrical workers and bakery 
salesmen. 

Ten minimum wage Orders were com- 
pletely revised to improve wage rates and 
working conditions. The application of all 
but four was widened to include both men 
and women workers. A new Order was 
made for hairdressing, and the Order gov- 
erning the carpentry trade was made to 
apply throughout the Province instead of 
being restricted to five areas, as before. 

Most Orders provide for the issue of 
special licences to inexperienced employees 
who receive a graduated scale of wages 
during the learning period. During 1947, 
1,067 licences were granted, as against 1,258 
in 1946 and 217 in 1945. 

The occupations of stationary steam 
engineers and special engineers and of 
bartenders, waiters and utility men were 
added to the schedule of the Hours of 
Work Act which enumerates the industries 
in which eight and 44-hour limits apply. 

Regulations made during the year govern- 
ing shipping staff, baking, construction and 
the mercantile industry permit or continue 
certain exceptions from those limits. 


Women and Girl Employees 


A section of the report is devoted to 
statistics covering women and girl employees, 
of which there were a total of 61,442 in 
1947, according to reports of 7,850 firms. 
The comparable figure for the previous year 
was 55,332. Tables give a comparative 
picture for the past five years of employ- 
ment, earnings and hours in the occupa- 
tions covered by Orders of the Board, 
including the mercantile industry, laundries, 
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hotels and catering, offices, personal service, 
fishing, telephone and telegraph occupa- 
tions, manufacturing, the fruit and vege- 
table industry, transportation and public 
places of amusement. 

In line with general trends, average 
weekly earnings of women workers in all 
these occupations showed a marked in- 
crease, and in most cases average hours 
were shorter. The average weekly wage 
was lowest in transportation, shops, and 
hotels and catering, $19.27, $19.88 and $19.94, 
respectively, and highest in the fruit and 
vegetable industry ($26.07), fishing ($27.61) 
and offices ($27.56). Office occupations con- 
tinue to employ greater numbers of women 
than any other included in the survey. It 
is to be noted that in all cases the actual 
average earnings of women continue to 
exceed the minimum set by law. The 
average for all occupations was $23.52, as 
against $21.06 in 1946. “Average hours 
worked per week in all occupations declined 
from 39-42 to 38°33. 


Male Employees 


As regards male workers in occupations 
covered by Orders under the Male 
Minimum Wage Act, tables based on returns 
covering wage-earners only indicate the 
same general trends of wages and employ- 
ment. The total number of wage-earners 
increased in each industrial group except 
the baking and ship-building industries. An 
increase is noted in average weekly earnings 
and a decrease in average hours worked 
per week. 


Employment of Children 


Under the Control of Employment of 
Children Act, 1944, unless permission is 
granted to the employer by the Minister of 
Labour, children under 15 may not be 
employed in manufacturing, shipbuilding, 
logging, construction, catering, amusement 
places, shops, shoe-shine stands, automobile 
service stations and the transport industry. 
On December 31, 1947, 234 permits were 
in effect for boys and 34 for girls, making 
a total of 268. Of these 36 were for 
employment in factories, 21 in amusement 
places, 185 in the mercantile industry, 11 in 
transport, 9 in catering, 3 in construction, 2 
in shoe-shine stands and 1 in logging. 


Inspection and 
Wage Adjustments 

As regards investigation and collection of 
arrears of wages, the report noted that 
employees were paid in arrears of wages 


approximately eight times the amount paid 
during 1946, $84,907.36 as against $11,240.29. 


Due to an increase in the inspection staff 
of the Board ‘and in the number of businesses 
operating in the Province, a total of 13,912 
investigations were made in 1947, as com- 
pared with 8,113 in 1946. Of 47 court cases 
brought under the Male and Female 
Minimum Wage Acts, the Hours of Work 
Act, the Semi-monthly Payment of Wages 
Act, and the Control of Employment of 
Children Act, 43 convictions were obtained, 
2 being dismissed and 2 withdrawn. 


Labour Disputes 
and Conciliation 


The report of the Industrial Conciliation 
and Arbitration Branch describes the activi- 
ties of the Branch under the provisions of 
the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 
Act from January 1 to May 15, and for 
the rest of the year under the Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act which 
became law on May 15. The report pro- 
vides summaries in tabular form of all 
cases dealt with by the Labour Relations 
Board, cases in which the services of a 
Conciliation Officer were obtained, those 
referred to a Conciliation Board, strikes and 
lock-outs in 1947, disputes with time-loss 
and number of workers affected in the 
period 1937-47, strikes by industry in 1947, 
and number of employees’ and employers’ 
organizations. 

The board dealt with a total of 1,205 
cases during the year, two less than the 
total for 1946. 

Of 945 applications for certification (1,014 
in 1946), 672 were granted, 135 rejected, 
78 withdrawn and 60 were being investi- 
gated at the close of the year. T'wenty- 
eight representative votes were taken ; there 
were 163 investigations by Conciliation 
Officers; 30 Conciliation Boards and 3 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions were estab- 
lished; there were 8 appointments of 
Referees; 4 strike votes were supervised; 
erievance procedures were prescribed in 3 
cases; and 21 prosecutions were instituted. 

During the year, there were 106 concilia- 
tion cases, involving about 48,894 employees 
and 434 employers. Fifty-eight cases were 
settled by Conciliation Officers, 35 were 
referred to Boards of Conciliation, and four 
were withdrawn. Other cases were termin- 
ated by strike action or negotiations were 
discontinued at the request of the parties. 

There were 25 strikes during 1947, affect- 
ing 6,386 workers and 65 employers, and 
causing a loss of 153,168 working-days. 
Although more strikes occurred than in 1946, 
the time-loss in man-days and the number 
of employers and employees affected were 
much less than those of the preceding year. 


In 1946, strikes which numbered 21 in- 
volved approximately 40,014 workers and 
524 employers and caused a loss of 1,294,174 
working-days. The greatest loss of time 
due to strikes in 1947 occurred in transport, 
with manufacturing in second place. 


Employees’ and 
Employers’ Organizations 


A steady increase is shown from year 
to year in the number of employees’ 
organizations making returns to the 
Department of Labour. In 1947, there were 
715 organizations with 135,320 members. In 
1939, membership was 44,867 and the 
number of organizations was 380. Employers’ 
organizations numbered 37 in 1945, 1946 
and 1947. 


Factory Inspection 


Services of the Factory Inspection Branch 
include inspection of factories, passenger and 
freight elevators and laundries. In the year 
1947, 1,481 inspections and reinspections 
were made. 


The Chief Inspector of Factories reported 
that the increase in industrial activity has 
led to a corresponding increase in interest 
in industrial accident-prevention. He was 
of the opinion that “An interested manage- 
ment, co-operating with a live accident- 
prevention committee or with persons 
charged with accident-prevention matters in 
a plant can do much to stimulate constant 
vigilance on the part of very workman,” 
It was suggested that workmen may be made 
safety-conscious by use of safety signs, 
inserts in payroll envelopes, articles in 
plant publications, short addresses, bulletin 
boards, moving pictures and slide films. 
Workers should be kept aware of the 
accident-prevention regulations applicable to 
their particular job. 

The Chief Inspector pointed out that 
the main causes of factory accidents are 
ignorance, carelessness, unsuitable clothing, 
insufficient lighting, defective machinery and 
structure, absence of safeguards, etc., and 
offered significant comment on means of 
cutting down industrial accidents. Stress 
was laid on the wearing of personal pro- 
tective equipment, particularly as regards 
women, and it was noted that the wearing 
of unsuitable clothing was largely within the 
control of the employer. Women’s caps 
should be designed to enclose the hair com- 
pletely, should not interfere with the 
wearing of shields, goggles, etc., and should 
be tightly woven to exclude dust and dirt. 
Accidents due to defects of machinery can 
be reduced by frequent inspection and 
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prompt repairs when necessary. An ever- 
increasing trend in the direction of guarding 
machines at the point of manufacture was 
noted. Where machines are not so guarded, 
the user should make them safe by patented 
devices or by home-made safeguards. 

Besides emphasizing the importance of 
adequate lighting, sufficient room and good 
housekeeping, the Chief Inspector stressed 
the advisability of having an abundant 
supply of pure air in a plant, pointing out 
that workers in an unhealthful atmosphere 
suffer a loss of alertness similar to and only 
less in degree than that caused by fatigue 
due to overwork, which statistics have 
proved to be a cause of accidents. 

Of the progress made during the year in 
providing new factory buildings, it was 
stated, “The modern trend developed in 
these new factories is a credit to manage- 
ment, from not only a production stand- 
point, but a milestone has been reached in 
providing excellent working conditions for 
the employees.” The report noted that 
washing facilities for workmen were showing 
marked improvement in design. Morning 
and afternoon rest-periods are now the 
general practice in many industries. 


Industrial Home Work 


Seven employers and 22 workers were 
granted home-work permits. These expire 
each calendar year and inspections are 
made in connection with renewal applica- 
tions in addition to inspections made as 
requests are received. In almost every 
instance investigation revealed healthful 
surroundings. 


Elevators 


Each year additional modern passenger 
and freight elevator equipment is being 
installed, mostly of the traction type. 
Forty-six plans and specifications of such 
equipment were approved. All elevator 
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installations are required to comply with the 
regulations governing installation, operation 
and maintenance. 

Operators of passenger elevators are 
required to pass a written examination in 
order to obtain a licence. One thousand 
one hundred and thirty-six licences were 
renewed, and 680 temporary and 539 
permanent licences were issued. 

It is noted that interlocking equipment 
on hoistway doors or gates has eliminated 
at least 80 per cent of the causes of 
elevator accidents. No person suffered 
serious injury while being transported in 
passenger or freight elevators during the 
year. 

In all, 1,406 inspections and reinspections 
of elevators were made. 


Apprenticeship 
The annual report of the Director of 
Apprenticeship stated that there were 


1,877 subsisting apprenticeship contracts on 
December 31, 1947. One thousand nine 
hundred and thirty-eight persons have 
successfully completed their apprenticeship, 
distributed according to trade as follows: 
automobile maintenance, 192; boiler-makers, 
49; barbers, 143; carpenters, 164; elec- 
tricians, 132; hairdressers, 169; machinists 
and fitters, 373; moulders, 89; pharmacists, 
127; plumbers, 86; sheet-metal workers, 85; 
and miscellaneous trades, 329. 

Hope was expressed that, with the end 
of the training of ex-service men under 
apprenticeship contract and the operation 
of a new system of vocational schools, it 
will be possible to pay more attention to 
trade tests and thus raise the standard of 
competency attained at the end of the 
training period. It is recognized that the 
only way in which the shortage of skilled 
craftsmen can be met is by an adequate 
apprenticeship training program. 


INTERNATIONAL 
LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Protection of 
Migrant Workers 


Third Session of the Permanent Migration Committee of 
the International Labour Office. 


Progress towards international agreement 
on principles concerning the living and 
working conditions of migrant workers, 
was made by the Permanent Migration 
Committee of the ILO at its third session, 
held in Geneva, January 13-27, 1949. 


Twenty-four governments were repre- 
sented at the meeting by delegates, and 
two by observers. The Canadian delega- 
tion consisted of Mr. G. C. Congdon, 
Superintendent of Canadian Immigration, 
Department of Mines and Resources, 
London, and Mr. S. H. McLaren, Exec- 
utive Director, National Employment 
Service and Unemployment Insurance 
Commission, Ottawa. 

One of the Committee’s tasks was the 
revision of a Convention and related 
Recommendations on Migration for 
Employment, adopted originally at the 1939 
conference of the ILO. As revised by the 
Committee, the texts will come before the 
Thirty-Second Session of the Conference, 
to be held at Geneva in June of this year. 

These texts are designed to protect 
workers against abuse in regard to methods 
of recruitment, misleading propaganda, 
placement operations, and conditions of 
employment. 

The second item on the Committee’s 
agenda was the formulation of principles 
concerning migration, and the preparation 
of a model Agreement for use by govern- 
ments. The texts approved by the Com- 
mittee are to be circulated to member 
governments for their examination. 

A further item concerned refugees and 
Displaced Persons who are specialists in 
some occupation. The Committee felt that 
every effort should be made to settle the 
30,000 persons coming within this category 
in their own occupation. It was recom- 
mended that the ILO sponsor an exchange 
of information and publicity among mem- 
ber states concerning the specialists avail- 
able and opportunities for their settlement 
and re-training in their own or ancillary 
occupations. 


Other items discussed by the Committee 
included methods to further exchanges of 
trainees, and the question of additional 
action on migration within the manpower 
program of the ILO. 


Model Safety Code 
for Factories 


A Technical Conference was held at 
Geneva from September 27 to October 16, 
1948, to examine a Draft Model Code of 
Safety Regulations for Factories which had 
been drawn up by the International Labour 
Office. The Conference was a tripartite one, 
with members of Government, employers’ 
and workers’ groups. 

Twenty-five of the countries belonging to 
the International Labour Organization were 
represented as follows: Austria, Belgium, 
Brazil, Bulgaria, Canada, China, Colombia, 
Denmark, Ecuador, Egypt, United States of 
America, France, Great Britain, Hungary, 
India, Italy, Luxembourg, Mexico, Nether- 
lands, Panama, Portugal, Sweden, and 
Switzerland. 


Canada was represented by the following 
delegation :— 


Government Delegate—Dr. Bertrand 
Bellemarre, Special Adviser to the Quebec 
Minister of Labour on Industrial Safety 
and Hygiene. 


Employer’s Delegate —Mr. R. B. Morley, 
General Manager of the Industrial Accident 
Prevention Associations of Ontario. 


Workers’ Delegate—Mr. Chester Jordan, 
President, Quebec Provincial Council of 
Paper Mill Unions (AFL), Quebec. 


The Conference set up committees to 
examine in detail the different parts of 
the Draft Code relating to factory build- 
ings, safety of machinery, electrical plant, 
pressure vessels and furnaces, and health 
and medical matters, respectively, and as 
a result of recommendations made by the 
various committees the Conference adopted 
a considerable number of amendments to 
the Draft Code. The Conference also 
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decided to change the title to “Model Code 
of Safety Regulations for Industrial Estab- 
lishments for the Guidance of Governments 
and Industry.” Moreover, the Conference 
agreed to recommend to the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office 
that a special meeting of electrical experts 
should be called to consider further a part 
of the Code relating to electricity; and it 
was also contemplated that further con- 
sideration should be given by competent 
physicists and radiologists to supplementing 
the provisions of the Draft Code dealing 
with X-rays and radio-active materials. 

The Conference adopted resolutions 
requesting the Governing Body to con- 
sider (a) the advisability of preparing a 
similar code of safety regulations for 
commercial establishments, and (b) the 
question of preparing a draft of an inter- 
national convention on the subject of the 
sale or hire of inadequately protected 
machinery and equipment; the voting on 
these resolutions was not unanimous. 

The Code will later be submitted for 
the approval of the International Labour 
Conference. 

Commenting on the work of the Con- 
ference, Dr. Bellemarre expressed the view 
that from it will result considerable unity 
on the subject of Safety Regulations, from 
which governments will be able to draw 
freely to improve or modify their present 
legislation. “This constitutes an important 
forward step which should be gratifying to 
all,” he stated. 


Model Safety Code 
for Coal Mines 


A draft of a Model Safety Code for Coal 
Mines was studied by an ILO Committee 
of Coal Mining Experts which met in 
Geneva from January 31 to February 4, 
1949. 

Technical experts from the following 
seven countries attended the meeting: 
Belgium, Canada, France, India, Nether- 
lands, United Kingdom, US.A. Canada 
was represented by John Crawford, Chief 
Inspector of Mines, Alberta. 

Mr. Crawford reported that numerous 
lengthy discussions took place on con- 
tentious matters arising from the draft and 
from amendments, but that “amiable com- 
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promise was established in nearly all cases,” 
the few cases that could not be finally 
dealt with being left over for consideration 
at a tripartite session to be held later this 
year. 

The Canadian representative stated that 
he was in complete agreement’ with the 
other members of the Committee on the 
work accomplished on the revised Code. 


Fourth Regional Conference 
of American Member States 


At the Fourth Regional Conference of 
the American States Members of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization, held in 
Montevideo, Uruguay, from April 25 to 
May 10, the Canadian Government Dele- 
gation was headed by Warwick Chipman, 
K.C., of Buenos Aires, Canadian Ambas- 
sador to the Argentine, with W. G. Stark, 
First Secretary of the Canadian Embassy 
in Rio de Janeiro as the alternate head 
of the Delegation. Technical Advisers to 
the Government Delegates were Harry 
Taber of Ottawa, Industrial Relations 
Officer in the Department of Labour, and 
N. D. Cochrane of Fredericton, NB., 
Deputy Minister of Labour for New 
Brunswick. 

The Employers’ Delegate was Harry 
Taylor, of the Canadian National Carbon 
Company, Toronto, while Roland K. 
Gervin, of Vancouver, Chairman of the 
B.C. Provincial Executive of the Trades. 
and Labour Congress of Canada, was the 
Workers’ Delegate. 

Lionel Roy, First Secretary of the Cana- 
dian Embassy in Buenos Aires, was named 
as Secretary-General of the Canadian 
Delegation. 

The agenda of the conference was to 
include discussions of the conditions of life 
and work of the indigenous populations of 
American countries, the conditions of 
employment of agricultural workers and 
the adjustment of labour disputes. 

Also on the agenda was to be a Report 
of the Director-General of the ILO 
featuring the question of industrialization, 
with special reference to factors bearing on 
the efficiency of the labour force in Latin- 


American countries, particularly training 


and health conditions. 


This section covers proceedings under two federal statutes, the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act and the Conciliation and Labour Act, involving the administrative 
services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada Labour Relations Board and the Industrial 


Relations Branch of the Department. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
AND CONCILIATION 


The month of March was marked by strikes of seamen 
employed aboard Hast Coast deepsea dry cargo and 


passenger vessels. 


Otherwise, labour relations were 


harmonious in industries coming under Dominion jurisdic- 
tion, agreements being reached in Northwest Territorves 


gold-mining 


operations 


and, with respect to officer 


personnel, by the principal coastal shipping companies on 


the West Coast. 
Introduction 


Toward the end of March, the Canadian 
Seamen’s Union (TLC) called a strike of 
seamen employed aboard the vessels of 
some 20 East Coast deepsea dry cargo 
shipping companies. A few days earlier, the 
same union had also called a strike against 
passenger vessels operated by Canadian 
National (West Indies) Steamships Limited. 

Disputes involving various East and West 
Coast deepsea dry cargo shipping companies 
and two East Coast companies operating 
passenger vessels had separately been con- 
sidered by a Board of Conciliation following 
lengthy direct negotiations between the 
Canadian Seamen’s Union and the various 
employers and following the unsuccessful 
efforts of a Conciliation Officer to effect 
settlements. Details concerning the per- 
sonnel of the Board of Conciliation, its 
reports, unanimous recommendations and 
the issues in dispute, will be found in last 
month’s Lasour GAZETTE. 

At the end of February, the two Asso- 
ciations representing the dry cargo shipping 
companies announced on behalf of their 
member companies acceptance of the recom- 
mendations of the Board in settlement of 
the matters in dispute. 

The Canadian Seamen’s Union rejected 
the Board’s major recommendations stating 
that they would result in discrimination in 
hiring against union members and a reduc- 
tion in take-home pay, and asked for a 
further conference with the companies. 

The strike was called on the same day 
that the East Coast dry cargo companies 
reported they had entered into an agree- 
ment with the Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America (AFL), incor- 
porating therein the recommendations of 
the Board of Conciliation which had been 
rejected by the Canadian Seamen’s Union. 


It was estimated that about 3,000 seamen 
employed aboard some 90 vessels would 
ultimately be affected by the strike as 
vessels returned to Canadian ports or while 
overseas. Approximately five vessels were 
immediately affected. At the end of March, 
it had not been reported that the vessels 
of the West Coast dry cargo operators were 
affected by the strike or that the strike had 
been called against the West Coast oper- 
ators. Early in April, however, it was 
reported that the crews of vessels of Hast 
Coast operators had struck while in West 
Coast ports and that vessels in United 
Kingdom waters and elsewhere were also 
struck. 

With respect to the strike of seamen on 
passenger vessels of Canadian National 
(West Indies) Steamships Limited, the 
strike was called by the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union on March 21. It is reported that 
members of the crew of the ss. Lady Rodney 
refused to sign articles and stayed aboard 
the ship after the strike was declared. 
Subsequently, other vessels of the company 
were involved in the “stay-in” strike on 
their return to East Coast ports. Upon the 
refusal of the crews to leave the ships, 
court injunctions were obtained by the 
company and the vessels were vacated. 

In this dispute also, the company had 
accepted the recommendations contained in 
the draft agreement prepared by the Board 
of Conciliation; but these had been rejected 
by the trade union in so far as they per- 
tained to hiring, exclusion of subversive 
elements, discipline, promotions, ships’ dele- 
gates and the issuance of passes. 

The Canadian Pacific Steamships Limited 
had also been a party to the proceedings 
before the Board of Conciliation affecting 
passenger vessels of Canadian National 
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(West Indies) Steamships Limited. How- 
ever, the Canadian Seamen’s Union had not, 
at the end of the month, called off the 
crews of the Canadian Pacific passenger 
vessels and it was reported that the crew 
of one of its vessels had been permitted 
by the union to sign articles and sail. 
Early in April, however, it was reported 
that the crew of this vessel had struck in 
the United Kingdom. 


Durimg March, the principal coastal ship- 
ping companies of the West Coast signed 
agreements affecting their deck and engine 
room officer personnel with the Canadian 
Merchant Service Guild (TLC) and the 
National Association of Marine Engineers 
of Canada (TLC). For a report of the 
settlement of disputes and the signing of 
agreements affecting gold mining operations 
in the Northwest Territories, see elsewhere 
in this Section. 


Certification and Other Proceedings Before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for one day during the month of ‘March. 
During the month the Board received six 
applications for certification, issued three 
certificates designating bargaining agents, 
rejected three applications for certification, 
allowed the withdrawal of one application, 
and issued Reasons for Judgment in three 
cases. 


Applications for Certification 
Granted 


1. The Amalgamated Association of 
Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America, Division 1415, for 
a unit of maintenance employees of Eastern 
Canadian Greyhound Lines Limited, com- 
prising motor mechanics, helpers, service- 
men, bus fuelers, washers, cleaners, appren- 
tices and janitors employed by the company 
at 301 Chatham Street, East, Windsor, Ont. 
(See Reasons for Judgment below.) 

2. The Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
for a unit of employees of MacArthur & 
Son, Limited, Brandon, Man., in the occu- 
pational classifications of highway truck 
driver, pick-up truck driver, oil truck 
driver, oil blender, service station attendant, 
teamster, mechanic, and greaseman. The 
senior mechanic was excluded from the 
bargaining unit. 

3. The Canadian Marconi System, Divi- 
sion No. 59, Commercial Telegraphers’ 
Union, for a unit of employees of the 
Canadian Marconi Company, comprising 
employees in the Trans-Oceanic Service in 
the classifications of radio-telegraph oper- 
ator, technician, telephone operator, and 
local delivery clerk at the central telegraph 
office, Montreal, P.Q., and shift engineer 
at the stations at Drummondville, P.Q., and 
Yamachiche, P.Q. The classification of chief 
telephone operator at the central telegraph 
office, Montreal, was excluded. 
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Applications for Certification 
Rejected 


1. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers’ Union of America (Local 106, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America), and Desrosiers Cartage Company, 
Inc., Ville St. Pierre, P.Q. (L.G., Jan., 1949, 
p. 46). The Board rejected the application 
for the reason that the company’s opera- 
tions do not fall within the jurisdiction of 
the Board as set forth in the Act. (See 
Reasons for Judgment below.) 

2. Sudbury General Workers’ Union and 
Eastern Canadian Greyhound Lines Limited, 
31 Cedar St., Sudbury, Ontario (L.G., Jan.., 
1949, p. 45). The Board rejected the appli- 
cation for the reason that the employees of 
the Sudbury Division of the company are 
not employed in connection with an under- 
taking within the jurisdiction of the Board 
as set forth in the Act. (See Reasons for 
Judgment below.) 

3. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers’ Union, Local 106, Montreal, and 
General Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 938, 
Toronto (International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America) and Taggart Service 
Limited, Ottawa (L.G., March, 1949, p. 289). 
(See Reasons for Judgment below.) 


Applications for Certification 
Received During the Month of March, 1949 


1. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Local 1598, for locomotive 
engineers, brakemen and_ dispatchers 
employed in the operation of the rolling 
stock of the out-of-doors electric railways 
of the Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting 
Company, Ltd. Flin Flon, Manitoba. 
(Investigating Officer: R. H. Hooper.) 


2. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers’ Union (Local 106, International 


Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America) 
for chauffeurs, helpers to chauffeurs, dock- 
men, checkers and warehousemen employed 
by J. B. Baillargeon Express, Limited, 
Montreal, P.Q. (Investigating Officer: 
L. Pepin.) 

3. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
for bus operators and garage maintenance 
employees of Abitibi Coach Lines, Val d’Or, 
P.Q. (Investigating Officer: L. Pepin.) 

‘4. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees for prevailing rates 
employees of the National Harbours Board 
employed at Quebec, P.Q. (Investigating 
Officer: L. Pepin.) 

5. Canadian Seamen’s Union for unli- 
censed personnel employed by the Com- 
mercial Cable Company, Halifax and New 
York, on the cable ship John W. MacKay. 
(Investigating Officer: H. R. Pettigrove.) 

6. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
for employees of Canadian National Rail- 
ways employed as divers, tenders and 


helpers at Cape Tormentine, N.B., and 
Borden, PEI. (Investigating Officer: H. R. 
Pettigrove.) 


Application for Certification 
Withdrawn 


The Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees and Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company (News agents). (L.G., 
Jan., 1949, p. 46.) 


Complaint Referred to the Board 
by the Minister of Labour 


During the month, the Board gave 
preliminary consideration to a complaint 
referred to the Board by the Minister of 
Labour under Section 43 of the Act. The 
complaint affected the National Association 
of Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc., com- 
plainant, and the Canada Dredge and Dock 
Company, Limited, respondent. 


Reasons for Judgment 


Reasons for Judgment in cases dealt with 
by the Board at its March sitting follow. 


REASONS FOR JUDGMENT in dispute between 


Transport Drivers, 


Warehousemen 


and Helpers’ Union, 


Local 106, Montreal (International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America), Applicant, 


and 


Desrosiers Cartage Company, Inc., Respondent. 


This is an application by the Transport 
Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers’ Union, 
Local 106, Montreal, to be certified as 
bargaining agent for a unit of employees 
of the respondent company consisting of 
chauffeurs and chauffeurs’ helpers employed 
by the Company. 

The Company in opposing the application 
claims that the Company’s operations are 
provincial in scope and that the regulation 
of the relations between the Company and 
its employees is governed by provincial 
labour relations legislation. Counsel for the 
Company argued that, in the circumstances, 
the provisions of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act do not apply 
to the Company and its employees. The 
Company also denies that the applicant 
union represents the majority of employees 
in the bargaining unit. 

According to the information furnished to 
the Board by the parties and by its own 
Investigating Officers, it appears that the 
Company, which is incorporated under the 
Companies Act of the Province of Quebec, 
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operates a general cartage business for the 
transportation of merchandise by truck and 
has its office and terminal at Montreal, 
Quebec. It operates thirty trucks, all of 
which operate out of the Company’s 
terminal at Montreal. All of the employees 
in the proposed bargaining unit report for 
duty at and work out of the Montreal 
terminal of the Company. The Company 
has no depot or terminal in Ontario. The 
Company’s operations are almost entirely 
confined to the Province of Quebec, and the 
only interprovincial operations in which it 
is regularly engaged are those arising out 
of a contract with the National Breweries 
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Limited at Montreal, for the delivery of the 
latter Company’s products from Montreal 
to various warehouses of the brewery com- 
pany, one of which is at Ottawa. Under 
the contract, the Desrosiers Cartage Com- 
pany transports the products of the brewery 
company from time to time as required by 
the latter company. This may, at times, 
involve deliveries twice a week and at other 
times deliveries may be at intervals greater 
than a week. Four of the thirty trucks of 
the Desrosiers Cartage Company which are 
employed in making deliveries to Ottawa 
carry an Ontario licence as well as a Quebec 
licence. The Company also holds a Class 
“T)” Public Commercial Vehicle Licence for 
Ontario which permits trucking operations 
between Montreal and Ottawa and between 
Montreal and points within seventy-five 
miles of the interprovincial boundary at 
Point Fortune on Number 2 Highway. 


The Company claims that apart from the 
foregoing, the only interprovincial cartage 
operations in which it engages is to use the 
Ontario highways between Montreal and 
Hull during periods of the year when the 
highway on the Quebec side of the river is 
in poor condition. 

Sections 53 (b) of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act provides 
that Part I of the Act shall apply in 
respect of employees who are employed 
upon or in connection with the operation 
of any work, undertaking or business that 
is within the legislative authority of the 
Parliament of Canada, including . . . “rail- 
ways, canals, telegraphs and other works 
and undertakings connecting a province with 
any other or others of the provinces, or 
extending beyond the limits of a province”. 

The decisions of the courts do not estab- 
lish clearly the tests to be applied for the 


purpose of determining the question 
whether a particular undertaking connects 
a province with any other or others of the 
provinces or extends beyond the limits of a 
province. ’ 

However, in the opinion of the Board, 
the mere fact that the ordinary business of 
the Company requires its trucks to travel 
outside the Province of Quebec does not 
in itself necessarily mean that the under- 
taking is one extending beyond the limits 
of the province. Rather the true test to 
be applied is whether the Company has so 
arranged its physical properties and its oper- 
ations so that its operations are carried on 
outside the province with a certain regu- 
larity or in accordance with a certain 
pattern. 

In the present case, from the information 
furnished to the Board, it appears that there 
is no physical property or arrangement of 
operations that connects the Company’s 
operations in Quebec with its operations in 
Ontario. 

The Board is of opinion that the Com- 
pany’s operations as presently carried on 
do not bring the same within any of 
the categories of works or undertakings 
described in section 53 of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act to 
which Part I of the Act applies. 

For the above reason the application is 
rejected. 

(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, 
Vice-Chairman 
and Acting Chairman, 
for the Board. 


A. Hemminga, Esq., 
for the Applicant. 
B. W. Howarp, Esq., K.C., - 
for the Respondent. 


Dated at Ottawa, March 15, 1949. 


REASONS FOR JUDGMENT in dispute between 


Amalgamated Association of Street, Electric Railway and Motor 


Coach Employees 
(Intervener ), 
and 


of America, 


Division 1415, Applicant 


Eastern Canadian Greyhound Lines Limited, Respondent, 


and 


Sudbury General Workers’ Union, Intervener (Applicant). 


These are two applications for certifica- 
tion made under the provisions of the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act. Application No. 1 is an applica- 
tion by the Amalgamated Association of 
Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America, Division 1415, to be 
certified as bargaining agent for a unit of 
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maintenance employees of the EHastern 
Canadian Greyhound Lines Limited, con- 
sisting of motor mechanics, helpers, service- 
men, bus fuelers, washers, cleaners, appren- 
tices and janitors employed by the Com- 
pany at 301 Chatham St. East, Windsor, 
Ontario, and at 31 Cedar St., Sudbury, 
Ontario. The application does not include 
bus drivers. There is a total of 30 
employees in the proposed bargaining unit 
of whom 21 are employed at Windsor and 
9 at Sudbury. 

The Sudbury General Workers’ Union 
(CCL) has intervened to oppose the 
application on the ground that the unit 
is inappropriate in that the employees 
employed at Sudbury should not be included 
in the bargaining unit with employees at 
Windsor. 

The intervener has, also, in Application 
No. 2, on its own behalf, applied to be 
certified as bargaining agent for a unit 
consisting of employees employed at 
Sudbury by the Company including both 
the maintenance employees at that point 
who are covered by Application No. 1 of 
the Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America, Division 1415, and 
also the drivers employed by the Company 
working out of Sudbury, who are not 
included in Application No. 1. There is a 
total of 23 employees in this proposed 
bargaining unit consisting of 9 maintenance 
employees and 14 drivers. 

From the information furnished to the 
Board by the parties to these applications 
and by its own Investigating Officers, it 
appears that the Company operates an 
international bus line service extending to 
points in the United States with garage 
facilities at Windsor, Ontario. This service 
or Division of the Company’s operations is 
known as its Southern Ontario Division. 
- In addition, the Company operates a bus 
line service or Division running from North 
Bay to Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, with 
garage facilities at Sudbury, Ontario. This 
operational service or Division is known as 
the Sudbury Division. 

The Company does not operate a bus 
service to connect its Southern Ontario 
Division with its Sudbury Division. The 
operations of the Sudbury Division are, 
however, under the same direction as the 
operations in the Southern Ontario Division, 
but this fact has in the opinion of the Board 
no bearing on the disposition of this case. 

Section 53 (b) of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act provides 
that Part I of the Act shall apply in 
respect of employees who are employed 
upon or in connection with the operation 
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of any work, undertaking or business that 
is within the legislative authority of the 
Parliament of Canada including . . . “rail- 
ways, canals, telegraphs and other works 
and undertakings connecting a province 
with any other or others of the provinces, 
or extending beyond the limits of a 
province”. 

The Company in its Southern Ontario 
Division operates an international bus line 
service. As such, this service, in the opinion 
of the Board, is a work or undertaking of 
the nature described in paragraph (b) of 
section 53 of the Act, to which the provi- 
sions of Part I of the Act apply. 

On the other hand, the operations of the 
Company in its Sudbury Division are in 
themselves of a local or purely provincial 
nature. As there is no physical connection 
or arrangement of physical things between 
the operations of the Company in its 
Sudbury Division and its Southern Ontario 
Division, the Board is of opinion that the 
bus line operations in the Sudbury Division 
cannot be regarded as a part of or exten- 
sion of the bus line operations carried on 
in the Southern Ontario Division. 

Having regard for the foregoing, the 
Board is of opinion that Application No. 2, 
the application of the Sudbury General 
Workers’ Union for certification as bargain- 
ing agent for employees at Sudbury, should 
be rejected as the employees are not 
employed upon or in connection with a 
work or undertaking to which the provisions 
of Part I of the Act apply. 

The Board is of opinion that the main- 
tenance employees of the Company in its 
Southern Ontario Division, consisting of 
motor mechanics, helpers, servicemen, bus 
fuelers, washers, cleaners, apprentices and 
janitors employed by the Company at 
301 Chatham St. East, Windsor, Ontario, 
constitute an appropriate unit. The Board 
finds that the majority in this unit are 
members in good standing of the Amalga- 
mated Association of Street, Electric Rail- 
way and Motor Coach Employees of 
America, Division 1415, and accordingly 
certifies this union as the bargaining agent 
of employees of the Company in the said 
unit. 

(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, 
Vice-Chairman 
and Acting Chairman, 
for the Board. 
I. M. Donps, Esq.. 
for the Applicant (Intervener). 
S. L. SprrncsTeen, Esq., K.C., 
for the Respondent. 
H. G. Ruopss, Esq., 
for the Intervener (Applicant). 
Dated at Ottawa, March 15, 1949. 
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REASONS FOR JUDGMENT in dispute between 


Transport Drivers, 
Local 106, Montreal, 


Warehousemen 
and General Truck Drivers’? Union, 


and Helpers’ Union, 


Local 938, Toronto (International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America), Applicant, 


and 


Taggart Service Limited, Respondent, 


and 


Montreal Workers’? General Union (Truck Transport Branch, 


CCL), Intervener. 


This is an application for certification of 
the applicant union as bargaining agent for 
a unit of employees of Taggart Service 
Limited consisting of chauffeurs, chauffeurs’ 
helpers, dockmen, warehousemen, and 
mechanics employed by the Company at 
Ottawa, Perth, Pembroke, Kingston and 
Montreal. 

The present applicant made an applica- 
tion for certification with respect to the 
same employees on November 5, 1948. The 
Board held a hearing on that application 
on December 16, 1948, at the request of the 
applicant, at which the applicant was not 
represented. Later the applicant requested 
leave of the Board to withdraw the applica- 
tion and submitted the present application, 
dated January 5, 1949, to the Board. At its 
meeting on January 19, 1949, the Board 
declined to grant leave to withdraw, and 
rejected the application of November 5, 
1948. 

The rules of the Board provide that 
where an application is rejected the Board 
will not entertain a new application from 
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the same applicant with respect to the 
same bargaining unit for at least six months 
following the rejection of the application 
unless the Board is of opinion that the 


application rejected on technical 
grounds. 

In the circumstances, the Board is of 
opinion that the application should not be 
entertained at this time. 

(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, 
Vice-Chairman 
and Acting Chairman, 
for the Board. 


Dated at Ottawa, March 15, 1949. 


was 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


Before the Minister of Labour 


Appointment of 
Conciliation Officers 


During March, the Minister of Labour 
appointed Conciliation Officers under Sec- 
tion 16 of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act to confer with 
the parties in the following industrial 
disputes :— 

Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, Cana- 
dian Marconi System, Division No. 59, 
applicant, and the Canadian Marconi Com- 
pany, Montreal, P.Q., respondent (radio 
telegraphers and radio officers at Coastal 
Stations and in the Marine Service). 
(Conciliation Officer: R. Trépanier.) 

Yellowknife District Miners’ Union, Local 
No. 802, International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers, applicant, and the 
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Consolidated Mining and Smelting Com- 
pany of Canada, Limited, Yellowknife, 
N.W.T., respondent. (Conciliation Officer: 
G. R. Currie.) 

Yellowknife District Miners’ Union, Local 
No. 802, International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers, applicant, and Giant 
Yellowknife Gold Mines, Limited, Yellow- 
knife, N.W.T., respondent. (Conciliation 
Officer: G. R. Currie.) 

Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, Cana- 
dian Marconi System, Division No. 59, 
applicant, and the Canadian Marconi Com- 
pany, Montreal, P.Q., respondent (Trans- 
Oceanic Service). (Conciliation Officer: 
R. Trépanier.) 

Catholic Syndicate of Garage Employees 
of the Quebec Railway Light & Power Co., 
Inc., applicant, and the Quebec Railway 


Light & Power Co., Inc., Quebec, P.Q., 
respondent. (Conciliation Officer: L. Pepin.) 

Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, applicant, and the 
National Harbours Board, Montreal, P.Q., 
respondent. (Conciliation Officer: R. 
Trépanier.) 


Agreements Facilitated 
by Conciliation Officers 


On March 31, 1949, the Minister of 
Labour received a report from H. R. 
Pettigrove, Conciliation Officer, indicating 
the settlement of matters in dispute 
between the National Harbours Board, 
Halifax, N.S., and its employees who are 
represented by Divisions 224 and 231, Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
and Other Transport Workers. (L.G., Dec., 
1948, p. 1413.) 

On. March 31, 1949, the Minister of 
Labour received a report from G. R. Currie, 
Conciliation Officer, indicating the settle- 
ment of disputes between the Yellowknife 
District Miners’ Union (Local 802, Inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers), and Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting Company of Canada, Ltd. (Con 
and Rycon properties, Yellowknife, N.W.T.), 
and Giant Yellowknife Gold Mines, Ltd., 
Yellowknife, N.W.T. (See above.) 


Complaint under Section 43 
that a Party has Failed 
to Bargain Collectively 


During the month the Minister received 
a complaint affecting the National Associa- 
tion of Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc., 
complainant, and the Canadian Dredge & 
Dock Co., Ltd., respondent. The complaint 
alleged that the company had failed to 
bargain collectively as required by Section 
14 (a) of the Act. The Minister referred 
the complaint to the Canada Labour Rela- 
tions Board for investigation. 


Application for 
Consent to Prosecute 


During the month, the Minister of Labour 
received an application for consent to 
prosecute affecting Arnold Robinson, appli- 
cant, and the Prescott and Ogdensburg 
Ferry Co., Limited, respondent. The appli- 
cation alleged the violation of Section 
(2) (a) of the Act by the dismissal of the 
applicant because he was a member of the 
Canadian Seamen’s Union. At the end of 
the month the application was receiving 
consideration. 


Conciliation Board 
Appointed 


On March 18, 1949, the Minister of Labour 
appointed a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation to deal with a dispute between 
the Canadian Marconi Company and Cana- 
dian Marconi System Division No. 59, 
Commercial Telegraphers’ Union (AFL- 
TLC) representing radio telegraphers at 
Coast Stations and radio officers in the 
Marine Service of the company. The 
Board was appointed following receipt of 
the report of Raoul Trépanier, Conciliation 
Officer (see above). Constitution of the 
Board had not been completed at the end 
of the month. 


Conciliation Board Report 
Received 


On March 25, 1949, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation appointed 
to deal with a dispute’ between the 
Quebec Railway, Light and Power Com- 
pany, Quebec, P.Q., and the National 
Catholic Brotherhood of Transport 
Employees of Quebec, Inc. (CCCL) , rep- 
resenting employees in the Tramways and 
Autobus Division of the company (L.G., 
March, 1949, p. 290). The personnel of the 
Board was as follows: L. P. Pigeon, K.C., 
Chairman, appointed on the joint recom- 
mendation of the other two members, 
Gerard Lacroix, K.C., appointed on the 
nomination of the company; and Marius 
Bergeron, appointed on the nomination of 
the union. All three members of the Board 
reside in Quebec City. The text of the 
Board’s report is reproduced below. 


Strikes Following 
Board Procedure 


On March 31, 1949, the Canadian 
Seamen’s Union (TLC) called _ strikes 
against East Coast deepsea dry cargo and 
passenger shipping companies. Following 
receipt of the reports of the Boards of » 
Conciliation and Investigation appointed to 
deal with disputes involving the union and 
the dry cargo and passenger companies 
(L.G., April, 1949, pp. 423, 482), the parties 
were unable to arrive at an understanding 
as to the terms of new collective agree- 
ments between them. The recommenda- 
tions of the Boards were accepted by the 
employers but were rejected by the union. 
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REPORT OF BOARD in dispute between 
Quebec Railway, Light and Power Company, 


and 


National Catholic Brotherhood of Transport Employees of 


Quebec, Inc. (CCCL). 


To the Hon. Humpurey MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 

The Board, consisting of Gerard Lacroix, 
K.C., arbitrator appointed by the employer, 
Marius Bergeron, arbitrator appointed by 
the bargaining agent, and Louis Philippe 
Pigeon, K.C., appointed Chairman on the 
joint recommendation of the other two, 
begs to report as follows:— 


Nature of the Dispute 


The dispute arose on the occasion of 
bargaining for the renewal of the collective 
agreement which has been in existence for 
many years between the Company and the 
Brotherhood. The agreement was supposed 
to be renewed on November 1, 1948. The 
principal requests of the Brotherhood con- 
cerning which agreement proved impossible, 
in spite of the intervention of a conciliator, 
are as follows:— 

1. A reduction in hours of work; 

2. The generalization of the weekly 

holiday ; 

3. A third week’s vacation with pay 

after 25 years’ service; 

4, An extension of the guarantees of 

work; 

5. A bonus for work on Sundays and 

statutory holidays; 

6. An increase in wage rates; 

7. The retroactive application of this 

increase. 


Except with regard to the wage increase, 
we have come to unanimous decisions, and 
are attaching to the present report a draft 
collective agreement which we _ strongly 
advise the parties to sign. Mr. Marius 
Bergeron, arbitrator appointed by the 
Brotherhood, sets forth in a minority report 
his findings with regard to wage rates, as 
well as a reservation on a secondary point. 

Here is a resumé of the reasons for our 
unanimous or majority decision concerning 
each of the points at issue. 


1. The Reduction of Hours of Work 


At the present time, the working day for 
bus drivers in Quebec City is considerably 
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On March 25, 1949, the Minister of 
Labour received the report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed to deal with a dispute between 
the Quebec Railway, Light & Power 
Company, Quebec, P.Q., and employees 
in its Tramways and Autobus Division 
who are represented by the National 
Catholic Brotherhood of ‘Transport 
Employees of Quebec, Inc. (CCCL) 
(L.G., March, 1949, p. 290). 

The Board was composed of L. P. 
Pigeon, K.C., Chairman, appointed on 
the joint recommendation of the other 
two members of the Board, Gerard 
Lacroix, K.C., appointed on the nom- 
ination of the company, and Marius 
Bergeron, appointed on the nomination 
of the union. All three reside in Quebec 
City. 

The text of the Board’s report is 
reproduced below. 
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longer than the average. In fact, the 
present agreement sets the maximum 
working day, paid for at the regular rate, 
at 82 hours. As a matter of fact, most of 
the primary runs involve 83 hours’ work 
per day. However, these runs actually 
require 9 hours a day, as the employees are 
obliged to report fifteen minutes ahead of 
time for each of the two work periods. 
In the past, compulsory reporting time 
was paid for, but a few years ago the 
parties agreed not to take it into account 
when calculating remuneration, but to 
increase the hourly rate in consequence. It 
is quite evident that this change is an 
important fact which must be taken into 
consideration when making comparisons. 


Statistics show that the average number 
of working hours per week in this type of 
concern (urban transport) is 45, whereas the 
average number of hours worked by the 
members of the Brotherhood is 48.80 per 


-week. Besides this, we know that the 


number of hours paid for, more often than 
not, includes the compulsory reporting time 
in addition to the time devoted to the work 
properly speaking. Such is the case with 
the largest company of this type: the 
Montreal Tramways Company, and with 


several others. Moreover, a working day 
of 8 hours in addition to the compulsory 
reporting time appears to be a fairly 
generally accepted standard in this type of 
concern. 

In principle, the Brotherhood’s request to 
have the maximum daily working hours 
reduced to 8! would therefore be fully 
justified. In that way, most of the primary 
runs would involve 8 hours’ work per day. 
However, the fact must be taken into 
account that, for a public service such as 
this, a reduction in working hours necessl- 
tates a corresponding increase in staff. In 
order that the training and recruiting may 
be carried on under good conditions, the 
change must be gradual. Moreover, we 
must also think of the practical necessity 
of keeping the weekly earnings of each 
employee up to a satisfactory level while 
at the same time not imposing excessively 
high wage rates upon the employer. 

For all these reasons, we recommend a 
reduction of a quarter of an hour only for 
this year. 


2. The Weekly Holiday 


At the present time, only primary runs 
call for a weekly holiday, so that only 60 
per cent of the drivers have this advantage. 
This is quite abnormal. Up to the present, 
the great obstacle to reform in this respect 
has been the difficulty of giving a sufficient 
number of hours of work per week other- 
wise to employees with the poorer runs. At 
our last meeting, the employer produced a 
scheme for an arrangement of the runs 
involving a quarter hour’s reduction in the 
daily working hours, and the simultaneous 
setting up of the weekly holiday. This 
table demonstrates the possibility of carry- 
ing out the reform without a reduction of 
weekly earnings amounting to more than 
$0.03 an hour except for the work normally 
devolving upon beginners. For this reason, 
we are unanimously agreed to grant to the 
latter, as from the coming into effect of 
the new regime, a special wage rate adjust- 
ment, in addition to the general increase 
which we recommend respectively. 

For all these reasons, we therefore have 
no hesitation in recommending the setting 
up of the weekly holiday. In order to give 
the employer the required time for the 
training of the additional employees and for 
the new arrangement of the work, we 
suggest that he be given until the Ist of 
June next at the latest to do this. 

The Brotherhood asked that an employee 
required to work on his weekly holiday be 
paid double time. This request seems to 
us to be excessive. It must not be for- 
gotten that this is a public service, and that, 


offsetting the advantages of stability which 
this type of work offers, the employees must 
put up with the disadvantages which the 
obligation to maintain the service under 
difficult or unforeseen circumstances may 
entail. We therefore believe that the bonus 
should, in this instance, be set at a sufh- 
ciently high level to deter the employer 
from withdrawing the day’s rest unneces- 
sarily without at the same time making the 
continuation at any cost of the service 
required by those using the lines unduly 
onerous. For this reason, we recommend 
the bonus now in force for these cases in 
Montreal—a quarter of the regular rate. 


3. A Third Week’s Vacation with Pay 
after 25 Years’ Service 


We are sorry to have to refuse this 
request, on the grounds that the vacations 
now granted—one week per year after one 
year’s service and two weeks per year after 
five years’ service—are in no way inferior 
to what is generally granted in similar 
concerns or to what is generally granted in 
the locality. 


4. An Extension of the Guarantees 
of Work 


The problem which comes up in connec- 
tion with this point has proved extremely 
complicated and extraordinarily difficult to 
solve. At the present time, the employer 
euarantees only the primary runs, those 
which are the most stable and to which 
about 60 per cent of the drivers are assigned. 
There is no guarantee for the others. They 
are employed according to the need and 
paid in accordance with the time worked. 
The extras receive only an hour’s pay for 
each day on which they reported and did 
not obtain any work. 

The employer did not deny the desir- 
ability of giving employees whose seniority 
is not sufficient to permit them to have a 
primary run greater assurance of stability 
in weekly earnings. He even offered more 
complete guarantees of work than those 
requested by the Brotherhood, but he laid 
down as a condition of his offer a change 
in the method followed in choosing the runs 
and in the method of assigning work not 
booked in advance. 

The latter change is as follows. The 
work includes booked runs divided into 
primary, secondary and voluntary. None 
of these runs is allotted to an employee 
other than the one who chose it (signed 
for it) unless the latter is absent. In this 
case, these runs become the lot of the 
extras, with all the runs not booked in 
advance. This work is distributed among 
the extras in accordance with their respec- 
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tive seniority. If it happens that a booked 
run is cancelled or shortened, the employee 
to whom it was entrusted takes his place 
among the extras in accordance with his 
seniority, and it is only if his run was 
classed as a primary run that he is entitled 
to pay for the time lost in case, as an 
extra, he should not have obtained as much 
work as his run called for. Besides this, 
the guarantee does not stand for Sundays 
and holidays. 

The employer has offered to guarantee all 
runs, every day, but on condition that, in 
case a run should be cancelled or shortened 
for reasons of service, he may assign to the 
employee to whom it was entrusted any 
available work in the same work period 
without regard to the seniority of the 
employee or to that of the extras, so that 
only the work which has not been thus 
assigned will remain for the latter. In 
return, the extras would have a guarantee 
of at least 36 hours of work per week, 
instead of an hour a day as at present and 
three hours as called for in the Brother- 
hood’s request. 

The employer’s plan, in spite of its 
indisputable advantages, gave rise to such 
serious apprehension among the representa- 
tives of the Brotherhood that they did not 
hesitate to state that they would rather give 
up any extension of the guarantees of work 
than consent to a change in the system of 
distributing the work which would interfere 
with the privileges of seniority. 

Under these conditions, we recommend 
that a fair trial be made of the new 
system, at the same time as the reduction 
in working hours and the generalization of 
the weekly holiday are put into effect. If 
the Brotherhood is not satisfied with the 
experiment, a return will be made to the 
old system of guarantees and distribution 
of work in accordance with seniority, except 
in so far as the minimum assured to the 
extras is concerned, which shall be three 
hours and not one hour in accordance with 
the request made by the Brotherhood and 
agreed to by the employer. 

In the attached draft agreement, the 
guarantees of work clauses correspond to 
the present system, with the alterations 
indicated above and the changes entailed 
by the reduction of working hours, etc. 
At the end are found the new clauses 
which we suggest trying out under the con- 
ditions indicated above. 

While agreeing in suggesting this trial, 
Mr. Marius Bergeron does not agree with 
regard to the penalty imposed upon extras 
who fail to report every day. According to 
the text the guarantee would then be 
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reduced to six hours. He would like this 
penalty to be reduced by the number of 
hours’ work which this employee would 
have been able to do that day in spite 
of his failure to report at all the relief 
periods when he was supposed to do so. 

It is true that the penalty suggested 
exposes the employee to not receiving in 
two weeks’ time a higher remuneration than 
if he had not done these hours of work. 
It must not be forgotten. however, that if 
he does not have to invoke the guarantee 
he will have all the benefit of this work, 
and, if he must invoke the guarantee, his 
absence signifies that the Company has had 
to give a guarantee to another extra to 
replace him. Taking into account the 
nature of the concern, the proposed penalty 
does not seem excessive to the majority of 
the members of the Board. Moreover, this 
is the system which has been in force for 
a number of years in Montreal. 


5. Bonus for Work on Sundays 
and Holidays 


As this is a public service and as work 
on Sundays and holidays is, after all, 
distributed according to seniority, it seems 
to us that a bonus for this work should be 
an unnecessary complication, and that it 
would be better to decide, as was done for 
the compulsory reporting time, that this 
is one of the elements to be considered 
when fixing the wage rate, and to set it 
accordingly, while not losing sight of the 
other elements to be taken into account. 


6. Increase in Wage Rates 


The Brotherhood had asked for a general 
increase of $0.23 an hour as follows:— 


For the increased cost of living....$0.11 
For the reduction in hours of work. 0.06 
For the change of work............ 0.06 


They are also asking for $0.05 more 
during the second year’s service—that 1s, 
for this category, a total increase of $0.28 
an hour. For the third year, they ask that 
the maximum rate should apply, which 
brings the increase called for in this case 
up to $0.33. 

Here are the findings of the Chairman 
of the Board and of the employer’s 
arbitrator on this question; the union 
arbitrator, Mr. Marius Bergeron, sets forth 
his views in his minority report. 

Change of work—During the last year 
the employer completed the substitution, 
which had already been begun, of buses 
for streetcars as the medium of urban 


transportation. The Brotherhood main- 
tains that the bus is harder to drive and 
requires more attention and more handling. 
The steering of the vehicle, instead of being 
delegated to the rails, requires the constant 
manipulation of the steering-wheel. Besides 
this, on vehicles which are not provided 
with automatic gears, changing the gears 
and manipulating the clutch require a con- 
siderable effort at the stops, which are so 
frequent. The narrowness of the streets, 
the hilly ground, the snow and ice for more 
than a third of the year, etc., were also 
pointed out. 


While recognizing the difficulties of the 
work and the necessity for adequate 
remuneration, the Board has reached the 
conclusion that the request for an increase 
on this account should be refused, because 
the uniform and general practice in other 
cities where there are both streetcars and 
buses is to assign the same wage rate to 
the bus drivers and to the conductors of 
one-man cars. This had, moreover, been 
the case in Quebec since the partial intro- 
duction of buses about 1939. A _ higher 
rate for bus drivers had never been asked 
for before the removal of the streetcars. 
This seems to us to be a decisive argument 
for refusing this request. 


Reduction of Working Hours—Having 
requested an average reduction in working 
hours of half an hour per day, the Brother- 
hood asked for an increase in wage rates 
of $0.06 an hour in order to maintain the 
weekly earnings at the same level in spite 
of the reduction in hours of work. It goes 
without saying that, in recommending a 
reduction of only a quarter of an hour per 
day, this request would first of all have to 
be cut down by a half. Even thus reduced, 
however, it does not seem to us to be 
justified. 

Just because Quebec bus drivers had 
longer than average hours of work in the 
past, they cannot now, while obtaining a 
gradual reduction intended to bring them 
back to the average, ask for higher pay 
than that. to which they would be entitled 
if they had always had the same hours of 
work. If the members of the Brotherhood 
could prove that their employer has taken 
advantage of their long hours of work to 
pay them a lower wage it might be different, 
but in the present case no such evidence 
has been presented. This is a group of 
employees which has been strongly organ- 
ized for a long time and has enjoyed 
complete union security for many years. 


Up to the present, in order to have 
higher than average weekly ‘earnings, they 
have accepted longer than average hours. 
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The agreement signed in November, 1947, 
gave them average weekly earnings of 
$42.34 a week (48 hours at 88.2¢) when » 
the national average for their occupation 
was $39.24 (45 hours at 87.6¢). The one 
signed in November, 1946, brought weekly 
earnings of about $37.50 (48 hours at 78.2¢) 
when the national average was $35.57 (46 
hours at 77¢). If they now want to reduce 
their hours of work to the average, they 
cannot for that reason ask for higher than 
average weekly earnings. This would be 
absolutely unfair, not only with regard to 
their employer, but also with regard to the 
other wage-earners of Quebec who are 
called upon to pay these wages in the form 
of transportation rates, and whose average 
earnings are, unfortunately, much lower 
than the national average ($34.92 as com- 
pared to $42.16 on November 1, 1948). 


The Increased Cost of Living—From 
November, 1947, to November, 1948, the 
cost-of-living index rose from 148°6 to 
159-G6—an increase of 11 per cent. This 
factor, applied to an hourly wage of $0.92, 
would amount to an increase of $0.10 an 
hour. If the calculation were based on the 
average rate for the group concerned, which 
is $0.88.2, there would be only a negligible 
fraction’s difference. : 

Is this argument decisive? After close 
consideration and lengthy deliberation, we 
do not think so. In negotiating the last 
agreement, in November, 1947, in preparing 
an agreement which would bind them for 
one year, the parties were necessarily 
obliged to take into account not only the 
existing economic conditions, but also the 
movement of prices and the general 
economic tendency which was then strongly 
directed towards an increase, as indicated 
by the variation of the index. From 
November to December, 1947, it rose from 
143-6 to 146. If, as is proper, we take 
for granted that the two parties took the 
right view in their forecasts, must it not 
be presumed that they were counting on a 
continual increase like the one which had 
occurred the preceding year, and which had 
also caused the index to rise 16 points 
between November, 1946, and November, 
1947? 

Under these conditions, it seems to us 
that. it is not correct to consider the wage 
rates established in November, 1947, as set 
in terms of the cost-of-living index at that 
time. ‘This was not an agreement with a 
sliding scale, but a steady agreement for a 
year. Should the rates not rather be con- 
sidered as set in terms of the average level 
expected for the year to come, which did 
in fact amount to 151-6 in April, 1948? 
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We believe that the employer was right 
to a certain extent in maintaining as he 
did that the wage increases granted by him 
in 1946 and in 1947 exceeded, at the time 
they were respectively granted, the increase 
in the cost of living shown by the index 
and took into account the future increase 
which was to be expected in view of the 
economic tendencies. 

We therefore conclude that it is not 
right, in the circumstances of the case 
under consideration, to consider the wage 
rates agreed upon in November, 1947, as 
set in terms of the price and wage level 
at that date, but that they should rather 
be considered as set in terms of the average 
conditions anticipated for the duration of 
the agreement, that is in terms of the 151°6 
index instead of the 143-6 index. 

It is quite clear at the present time, as 
it was last November, that the general 
economic tendency is no longer directed 
towards a rapid increase, but, on the con- 
trary, towards stabilization, if not regres- 
sion. Consequently, the objective consider- 
ation of the cost-of-living index factor 
alone would lead to an increase of only 
$0.05 an hour (that is for the rise from 
151-6 to 159-6). This result is -only 
different by one cent from the Company’s 
offer, which is for $0.04. 

Other factors, however, must be taken 
into consideration. These other factors are, 
in the first place, the wage rates paid in 
other comparable concerns. No satisfactory 
point of comparison can be found in our 
Province, but elsewhere it can be seen 
that the most generally prevalent rate for 
cities of comparable size is $1 an hour. 
This is the rate in force in Winnipeg, 
Sault Ste. Marie and Ottawa, by virtue of 
a recent agreement. In these cities, it is 
true, the difference between the initial rate 
and the maximum rate is much less than 
in Quebec. In return, it must be noted 
that the average earnings of other workers 
at Quebec is appreciably lower than in 
these other cities. This divergence is, to a 
large extent, justified. 

It is also because of this local condition 
that we do not feel able to recommend the 
$0.10 an hour increase which would be 
required to bring the average hourly earn- 
ings of the Quebec bus drivers up to the 
average level of the earnings of urban trans- 
port service workers (97.7¢ an hour on 
November 1, 1948). We are obliged to 
note, to our regret, that the difference 
between the average earnings of workers in 
Quebec and the national average has been 
increasing since 1947. On November 1, 
1947, this difference was $5.09 a week. On 
November 1, 1948, it had risen to $7.24. 
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If this were an industry serving the 
national market, or an export market, 
strong arguments could be found for main- 
taining that local conditions are no reason 
for paying lower wages than those generally 
paid in this industry, all other things being 
equal. Here, however, we are in the 
presence of a public service serving the 
locality, whose employees are, in the last 
analysis, paid by the local workers. It 
seems to us that the latter are entitled to 
demand that their economic condition be 
taken into consideration when setting wage 
rates which cannot fail, sooner or later, to 
have repereussions on the structure of the 
transportation rates. 

For these reasons, the majority of the 
members of the Board recommend a general 
increase of $0.08 an hour, bringing the 
hourly wage for drivers up to $1. Although 
in fixing this amount we have eliminated 
any consideration of compensation for the 
reduction in hours of work and the weekly 
holiday, it seems quite satisfactory to us 
to note that the suggested increase, based 
on objective comparisons, is exactly equal 
to the $0.03 an hour compensation required 
in addition to the $0.05 an hour required by 
reason of the increased cost of living in 
accordance with the method of calculation 
set. forth above. 

In addition to this general increase, we 
are of the opinion that a special increase 
should be granted to beginners so as to 
bring the rate for the first year up to $0.75 
an hour. The necessity of this special in- 
crease has been admitted by the employer’s 
representatives. It will constitute a first 
step in the reduction of the considerable 
difference between the initial wage and the 
maximum wage for drivers. 

We must point out that, when comparing 
the national average for urban transport 
workers with the average for the Quebec 
drivers’ group, we did not forget that the 
national average included workers other 
than drivers. However, an examination of 
the wage rates paid elsewhere to these other 
workers showed us that they did not differ 
appreciably from those paid to the drivers, 
so that the national average corresponds 
fairly accurately to theirs. 


7. Retroactivity 


In view of the reasons for our decision, 
we are of the opinion that the increase 
suggested should be made retroactive to the 
date of renewal of the agreement, that is 
the 1st of November, 1948. However, the 
special adjustment granted beginners should 
not come into effect until the reduction in 
hours of work and the generalization of 
the weekly holiday come into force. 


Moreover, because of the preliminary 
work required, we recommend that the 
reduction in hours of work and the weekly 
holiday should come into effect only at the 
time of the second signing for runs following 
the date of the present report, which 
signing should take place before the Ist of 
June next. Also beginning on this same 
date the new system for guarantees of work 
would be tried out. 

We wish to thank the parties for their 
co-operation. 


(Sgd.) Louris PHiuippE Pickon, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) Gérard Lacroix, 
Arbitrator. 


Quebec, March 24, 1949. 


Minority Report 
1. Wages 


I am sorry that I am unable to share 
my colleagues’ point of view concerning 
the question of the wage increase, and also 
that I was unable to discuss with the 
Chairman of the present Board the reasons 
put forward by him for granting a general 
increase of 8 cents an hour. 

According to the Lasour Gazette for 
February, 1949 (English edition), the 
average hourly earnings of local transport 
employees were 87:6 cents on November 1, 
1947, and 97-7 cents on November 1, 1948; 
according to the Lasour Gazerte for July, 
1948, the hourly earnings were 92:4 cents 
on April 1, 1948. 

According to the Lasour GazeTTe for 
February, 1949 (English edition), the cost- 
of-living index was 143-6 on November 1, 
1947, and 159-6 on November 1, 1948. 


N.B. In preparing its evidence with 
regard to the cost of living, the 
Brotherhood took the year 1939 as 
a basis. 

The Arbitration Board refused to 
allow it to refer to 1939 because 
the Quebec Railway Company was 
then operating mainly streetcars, 
whereas since the autumn of 1948 
it has been operating only buses. 
Thus I do not understand how my 
colleagues can go back in their 
arguments to November 1, 1947, 
when the Company’s operations 
were carried out on the same basis 
as in 1939. 


According to the collective agreements 
filed for the cities of London, Ottawa, 
Winnipeg, Hamilton and Montreal (the 
question of wages for the City of Montreal 
has now been submitted to arbitration), 
transport employees reach the maximum 
hourly rate in a period of time generally 
extending from 12 to 18 months. 
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In the case of employees of the Quebec 
Railway Company, the average hourly 
earnings of the said employees were 84:75 
cents an hour for the pay period from 
October 28, 1948, to November 24, 1948; 


on November 1, 1947, the parties nego- 
tiated an increase of 10 cents an hour, 
which represented the increase in the 
national average for the period from 
November 1, 1946, to November 1, 1947; 


no reason was adduced before the present 
Board to the effect that the average hourly 
rate should not be increased in the same 
proportion as the national average, which, 
from November 1, 1947, to November 1, 
1948, also rose 10 cents; 


the majority decision mentions that the 
parties signed an increase of 10 cents an 
hour on November 1, 1947, and that they 
took the future rise in the cost of living 
into consideration. 

Personally, I cannot agree with this 
claim. However, I believe that if this 
principle is accepted for the cost of living, 
it must also be applied to the tendency 
of the wages of local transport employees. 

The establishment of the six- (6-) day 
week will chiefly affect the earnings of new 
employees. And the Company’s represent- 
atives mentioned, with good reason, I 
believe, that the wage increase for the latter 
should be much greater. 

According to the table provided by the 
Company, there are at present only three 
employees who are in their 8rd year of 
service with the Company. The time is 
therefore most favourable for reducing the 
three-year period which an employee must 
work before reaching his maximum wage. 
If this period were reduced by one year, 
a 2-year period would still be much greater 
than the period in force for the agree- 
ments we have been able to examine. 

For these reasons, I would recommend an 
increase in wages divided as follows:— 


(a) an increase of 10 cents an hour by 
reason of the increased cost of living; 


(b) an increase of 3 cents an hour by 
reason of the establishment of the 
6-hour day, which affects more than 
half the employees, and by reason of 
the 15-minute reduction of the 
normal working day; 

(c) an increase of 4 cents an hour to 
make allowance for the tendency of 
the average hourly earnings in the 
local transport industry; 

(d) a bonus of 3 cents an hour due to 
the particularly difficult conditions in 
the City of Quebec; 


(e) the elimination of the first year. 
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Consequently, I would recommend the 
following wages:— 


Cents 

an hour 
USUYVGRT ress ec teat eee tee $0.92 
DANG Bucgst§ ae SME ONC EBIER oR CAS 1.02 
Subsequently Vii se. .ceesee. Lel2 


2. Guarantee to Extras 


The majority decision decrees that an 
extra who fails to report on time at the 
relief hours at which he is supposed to 
report shall have his guarantee for the 
twelve- (12-) day period reduced by six 


Recent Decisions of 


(6) hours, even if the employee has, never- 
theless, worked for a few hours during 
that day. 

I believe that the guarantee in this case 
should be reduced by six (6) hours only in 
case the employee should not work at all. 
If he succeeds in working, his guarantee 
should be reduced by the difference which 
may exist between his guarantee of six (6) 
hours and the hours he actually works. 


Respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) Marius Brrceron, 
Union Arbitrator. 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 


The Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1 has released its findings in 
cases heard on January 11, 1949. 


Case No. 577 concerning the Canadian 
National Railways (Atlantic Region) and 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
with respect to assessment of discipline 
against an assistant conductor. 


Statement of Facts: The assistant con- 
ductor in the case was regularly assigned as 
a breakman on freight trains, but in the in- 
stance under review he was called on short 
notice, as assistant conductor, on a passenger 
train. Enroute, the conductor received “run 
late” orders which changed ‘the time schedule 
of the train. These orders were not communi- 
cated to the assistant conductor, nor did 
the latter make any enquiries about orders 
received by the conductor, although “certain 
other matters” were discussed by the con- 
ductor and the assistant. The “run late” 
order was not obeyed and, as a result, the 
train collided head-on with a light engine, 
running as an extra. Following an in- 
vestigation, the assistant conductor was 
discharged “for responsibility head 
collision... .” 

The employees contended that “in no 
case have assistant conductors been used to 
assist conductors in the operation of their 
trains.” They held that conductors, partic- 
ularly those in the Atlantic Region, were 
under the impression that the only respon- 
sibility of assistant conductors was that of 
handling transportation (ticket collectors) 
and looking after the training and detraining 
of passengers, etc. These duties, it was 
asserted, the evidence in the case showed 
the assistant conductor was performing 
efficiently at the time of the accident. The 
employees contended that the assistant 
conductor was wrongfully discharged and 
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that he should be reinstated in his former 
position and compensated for lost time. 

The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
in their “statement of facts” in the case 
reviewed the findings of the investigation 
into the accident, which inter alia dis- 
charged all members of the train crew, 
including the conductor and assistant 
conductor. 

The Company contended that if there 
was any doubt on the part of conductors, 
while acting as assistant conductors, that 
their only responsibility on passenger trains 
was that of handling transportation, etc., 
they should have enquired of their super- 
visory officer, or their representatives. 
“Certainly there was no misunderstanding 
on the part of the Company’s officers of 
the Atlantic Region.” It was claimed that 
“the classification of assistant conductor or 
ticket collector was negotiated into the 
wage schedule covering conductors . . . effec- 
tive June 1, 1929. It was held that the 
assistant conductor in this case “was a 
member of the train crew .. . and not 
having been specifically relieved of his 
responsibility as such, he definitely partici- 
pates in responsibility with other members 
of the crew... .” He “failed to perform 
properly all of the duties devolving upon 
the position of assistant conductor .. . his 
discharge as discipline assessed for his 
failure . .. was warranted.” 

The parties to the dispute presented 
further oral evidence to the Board. 

The Board in its decision held that the 
assistant conductor must be held respon- 
sible with other members of the crew, but 
under the particular local circumstances 
affecting him in this case, the discipline 
should be modified to the extent of rein- 
statement to the service without pay for 
time lost. 


Case No. 578 concerning the Canadian 
National Railways (Central Region) and 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 
The controversy centred on the claims of 
three locomotive engineers “for a new day 
or trip for turning equipment ... and 
placing it on a steam track after arrival 
ata Dict 


Joint Statement of Facts: A _ bulletin 
issued by a Superintendent of the Company 
required crews of two specified trains, after 
detraining passengers, to turn their equip- 
ment and yard their trains on steam track 
before going off duty. The regularly 
assigned engineers of the trains specified 
presented “claims for a new day or trip for 
turning equipment and placing it on steam 
track.” ; 

These claims were declined and payment 
was made for the time occupied in turning 
the equipment and placing it on the steam 
track as set forth in Clause 4 of the current 
schedule for locomotive engineers, the 
relevant clause of which reads:— 


“Fngineers in passenger service will be 
paid on the minute basis for switching at 
terminals and turn-around points, except as 
otherwise provided for ... each three 
minutes to count as one mile.” 

The employees contended that the 
switching of equipment was yard work and 
should be taken care of by the yard crew 
on duty. 

The Company held that the agreed 
interpretation of the relevant clause of the 
Schedule indicated that it was permissible 
to use engineers in passenger service to 
perform switching at final terminal to be 
paid for as provided in Clause 4 of the 
Schedule. Thus, the duties in dispute were 
part of the regular assignment of the 
engineers, and the rules and agreed inter- 
pretations did not justify the claims. 

Both sides in the controversy presented 
additional oral evidence before the Board. 

The Board held that the “definition of 
separate runs” in the Engineers’ and Fire- 
men’s schedule entitled the employees con- 
cerned to a separate day for the service 
performed in the instance under review. 
The claim of the employees was sustained. 


Case No. 579 concerning the Great 
Northern Railway and the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. The dispute arose in 
respect to the claims of three brakemen in 
the amount of 100 miles at local way 
freight rate, “account runaround and not 
sent out in turn at Vancouver, October 5, 
1943, and for each succeeding trip out of 
Vancouver subsequent to that date, and for 
all other brakemen similarly situated.” 


Joint Statement of Facts: Details of the 
claimants’ assignments to duties, together 
with quotations from the trainmaster’s 
bulletin governing such assignments were 
presented in the “joint statement of facts.” 
The claims were based on alleged violations 
of a Trainmen’s Rule which became effec- 
tive on February 1, 1941, and which read 
as follows:— 


“Trainmen not sent out in their turn, or 
who are runaround at terminals, will be 
paid 100 miles for each runaround. This 
not to apply after crews are on duty or 
under pay.” 


Position of Employees: The employees 
held that the following rule of the current 
trainmen’s schedule supported their claim :— 

“All bulletins will specify the time and 
date of closing, whether vacancies thereon 
are temporary or permanent, terminals of 
runs bulletined, layover or relief point, 
nature of service, and days upon which 
service is to be performed. Bids from 
employees must be in the hands of the 
proper officer by the specified time and 
date of closing. No bids may be with- 
drawn after specified time and date of 
closing of bulletin... .” 

In accordance with the above ruling a 
bulletin was issued showing in detail the 
proper assignments of the claimants. It 
was asserted that this bulletin was not 
adhered to by the Company and that 
employees were therefore, “entitled to 100 
miles each day under the provisions of the 
current schedule Rule quoted in the “Joint 
Statement of Facts.” 


Position of Carrier: The argument of the 
carrier took issue in the first place with 
the clause in the statement of claim, 
namely: “and for all other brakemen 
similarly situated,” by quoting a Trainmen’s 
Rule as follows:— 

“Claims regarding improper payment 
under the provisions of this schedule must 
be filed .. . within 30 days of the date pay- 
ment is made to the employee for such 
service period. Retroactive claims in excess 
of that period will not be considered.” ‘The 
carrier asserted that no claims had been 
filed by the employees, other than some ten 
specified dates in October, 1943, and, con- 
sequently protested the inclusion of “all 
other brakemen similarly situated” in the 
statement of claim. 

Concerning the claims “actually filed with 
the carrier” it was asserted, that “one of 
the principal rules governing the interpre- 
tation of agreements or schedules is to 
ascertain the intent and purpose of the 
parties, who made the agreement or 
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schedule.” Accordingly, the carrier pre- 
sented lengthy and technical argument as 
to the interpretation of the rules, time- 
tables and schedules relevant to the case 
under review: 

In conclusion, the carrier submitted that 
“no brakeman in the facts here disclosed 
was deprived of any work. The incident 
was trivial and simply involves a reversal 
of calling time of crews assigned to two 
entirely separate trains with different 
distant terminals and the procedure dis- 
closes no plan or purpose to violate the 
agreement.” 

Representatives of the parties to the 
dispute appeared before the Board and 
presented additional oral evidence in 
support of their respective contentions. 

The decision of the Board was that the 
claim of the employees was not sustained. 


Case No. 580 concerning the Canadian 
Pacific Railway (Eastern Region) and the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, with 
respect to a claim of a conductor for time 
held out of service. 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


AND WAGE SCHEDULES 


Recent Collective Agreements 


A file of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Research and Statistics 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 
These are obtained directly from the parties 
involved and from the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. A number of 
those recently received are summarized 
below. 

Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec and 
schedules under Industrial Standards Acts, 
etc. are summarized in separate articles 
following this. 


Manufacturing 
Vegetable Foods 


WINNIPEG, MAN.—CHRISTIE, BROWN AND 
CoMPANY LIMITED AND UNITED BAKERY 
AND CONFECTIONERY WORKERS, LOCAL 
476. 


Agreement to be in effect from October 7, 
1948, to October 16, 1949, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to 30 days’ notice. The 
company recognizes the union as the sole 
collective bargaining agency for all eligible 
employees. There shall be no discrimination, 
interference, restraint or coercion by either 
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Joint Statement of Fact: The conductor 
was arrested and held in custody for two 
days, charged with being in possession of 
smuggled American cigarettes. He was then 
released on bail and after several remands, 
his case finally came to trial some ten 
months after his arrest, when the charge 
against him was dismissed. Four days later 
he “reported for duty” and “allowed to 
resume duty.” ° 

The employee requested that he be paid 
“for time held out of service, under Rule 30 
of the Agreement” between the Railway and 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

The Company contended that it was 
justified in holding the conductor out of 
service until his case had been decided by 
the Courts. The railway claimed that Rule 
30 was not applicable to the case and 
quoted former decisions of the Board in 
support of their contention. 

Both parties to the dispute appeared 
before the Board and _ presented oral 
evidence in support of their respective 
contentions. 

The Board denied the claim of the 
employee. 


Longer vacations with pay to produc- 
tion workers are provided in an 
increasing number of agreements in 
certain industries. ‘The granting of 2 


weeks’ vacation to employees with at 
least 1 to 5 years’ service is fairly 
common. Provision for a third week to 
employees with 20 to 25 years’ seniority 
is included in six of the agreements 


summarized in the following article. A 
third week of vacation is granted to 
employees with 15 years’ service in the 
agreement between St. Lawrence Alloys 
and Metals Limited and The Alloys and 
Metals Workers’ Union, which also 
grants 4 weeks’ vacation with pay to 
employees with 25 years of the company 
service credit. (See also L.G., April, 
1949, pp. 445-450.) 





the company or the union because of member- 
ship or non-membership in the union. Check- 
off: the company agrees to deduct union dues 
from the pay of employees, who so authorize, 
during the term of the agreement and to 
remit same to the union. 


Hours of work: for production staff, 45 per 
week; for shipping floor staff, 40 per week; 
for engineers, 48 per week. Overtime at time 
and one-half shall be paid production staff 
workers for work in excess of 9 hours per 
day or 45 hours per week, shipping floor staff 
for work in excess of 8 hours per day or 40 
hours per week and engineers for work in 
excess of 8 hours per day or 48 hours per 
week. On 8 specified holidays employees who 
work the day immediately preceding and 
following the holiday will be paid a full day’s 
pay if the holiday falls on a normal work day. 
A relief period of 15 minutes will be allowed 
all employees during the morning and after- 
noon. Vacation with pay: one week to 
employees with one year’s continuous service 
with the company, provided, that they have 
not been away from work more than 5 weeks 
in the previous 12 months; 2 weeks to 
employees with 3 or more years’ continuous 
service with the company. 


Hourly wage rates for certain classes: 
males—machine captain, ovenman $1.02; 
assemblyman 97 cents; assistant mixers 92 
cents to $1.02; mechanics $1 to $1.17; 
mechanic’s helper 72 to 99 cents; engineer 
watchmen 90 and 95 cents; general 72 to 92 
cents; shippers $43.80 per week; assistant 
shippers $28.80 to $38 per week; deliveryman 
$42.80 per week; starting and step-up rates 
for males 72 cents increased to 75 cents after 
one month, to 78 cents after 2 months and 
to 82 cents after 4 months with additional 
raises based on merit; for females and boys 
(under 18 years) 55 cents increased to 57 
cents after one month, to 59 cents after 2 
months and to 63 cents after 4 months with 
additional raises on merit; agency and 
shipping branch $28.80 per week, increased to 
$30 per week after one month, to $31.20 after 
2 months and to $33.40 after 4 months with 
additional raises based on merit. A night 
shift premium of 5 cents per hour shall be 
paid to employees starting work between 
4 p.m. and 4 am. Any employee in the 
bakery above the general help classification, 
who is required to act as a_ temporary 
assistant foreman, will be paid his own rate 
for the first 2 weeks, after that period while 
working as a temporary assistant foreman, he 
will be paid 10 cents per hour above his own 
rate. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Animal Foods 


NortH Sypney, N.S.—LreonArD BROTHERS 
DIVISION OF NATIONAL SEA PRODUCTS 
LIMITED AND CANADIAN FISH HANDLERS’ 
Union, Loca 4. 


Agreement to be in effect from October 19, 
1948, to October 18, 1949, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to 60 days’ notice. The 
company recognizes the union as the sole 
collective bargaining agency for their 
employees. Check-off: the company agrees to 
deduct from the pay of employees, who so 
authorize, initiation fees and union dues and 
to remit same to the union. 


Hours of work: 8 per day, 6 days per week. 
Overtime at time and one-half for work in 
excess of the regular daily hours and for all 
work on Sundays and 5 specified holidays. 
Four additional holidays are paid holidays 
for employees who work the days imme- 
diately preceding and following the holiday. 
Vacation with pay: one week to employees 
with one year of completed service with the 


company, 2 weeks to employees with 3 years’ 
service (a minimum of 288 days shall be 
worked in the year prior to the vacation 
period). One-half day’s vacation to 
employees with one but less than 3 years’ 
service, and one full day’s vacation to 
employees with over 3 years’ service will be 
allowed for each 20 days of actual work. In 
no case, however, shall a vacation exceed 6 
or 12 days as the case may be. 


Hourly wage rates effective during the life 
of the agreement: cutters, skinners and 
splitters (while actually performing these 
duties) 77 cents; smokers, boilermen, fish 
handlers, general labour and basic 74 cents, 
boxmakers and carpenters 72 cents to 79 
cents, boys (under 16 years) 56 cents, 
females 54 cents, watchmen $35 per week. 
In addition a special wage rate of 3 cents 
per hour above the basic rate for charge or 
leading hands, weighers and cullers while 
actually performing these duties, and for 
freezermen while they are actually working 
in the cold storage rooms. 

Uniforms worn by female employees shall be 
supplied and laundered once a week by com- 
pany. Knives and stones for all cutters and 
skinners shall be supplied by the company. 

Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure and the continuance of 
the present joint contributory voluntary 
insurance plan. 


Metal Products 


MontrEAL, P.Q—R.C.A. Victor COMPANY 
LIMITED AND UNITED ELECTRICAL RADIO 
AND MACHINE WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Loca 531. 


Agreement to be in effect from November 
7, 1948, to November 6, 1949, and for a 
further period of one year unless 60 days’ 
notice is given by either party. This agree- 
ment is similar to the one previously in 
effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
Gazette, March, 1948, p. 188 with the 
following changes—Check-off: the company 
agrees to check-off union dues and initiation 
fees for all employees included in the 
bargaining unit. Such deductions shall con- 
tinue during the term of the agreement as a 
condition of employment. Formerly the 
check-off of union dues and initiation fees 
was by voluntary authorization. Vacation 
with pay has been changed so that 3 weeks 
is now granted employees with 20 years’ 
seniority, instead of after 25 years as 
formerly. 


Hourly wage rates, effective November 7, 
1948, range from 77 cents for bracket “A” 
to $1.52 for bracket “S”’. These starting 
rates are increased automatically by 5 cents 
per hour after 2, 4 and 6 months respectively. 
Provision is also made for a further increase 
of 5 cents per hour in each bracket (except 
“TE”, “BR” and “FR” where the total increases 
over the starting rates are 10, 12 and 16 cents 
respectively) for day work operations only, 
based on merit. Thus the hourly day work 
maximum range is from 97 cents in bracket 
“A” to $1.72 in bracket “S”. 


BEAUHARNOIS, P.Q.—St. LAwrENCE ALLOYS 
AND METALS LIMITED AND ALLOYS AND 
MetTaL WorKeErS’ UNION, LocaL 22613 
(A.F. or L.). 


Agreement to be in effect from October 9, 
1948, to October 8, 1949, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice. The company 
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recognizes the union as the sole and exclusive 
collective bargaining agency for all eligible 
employees. The company and the union agree 
that there shall be no _ discrimination, 
intimidation, restraint or coercion because of 
membership or non-membership in the union. 
Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
union dues monthly from the pay of 
employees, who so authorize, for the term of 
the agreement. 


Hours of work: 8 per day or shift, a 48- 
hour week. Overtime at time and one-half 
for work in excess of the regular hours and 
for all work on 8 specified holidays. Six 
additional holidays are paid holidays for 
employees who work their regular shifts 
immediately preceding and following the 
holiday provided holiday falls on a regularly 
scheduled work day. Vacation with pay: 
one week to employees with one year and 
less than 2 years of company service credit, 
2 weeks to employees with 2 years of service 
credit, 3 weeks to employees with 15 years of 
service credit and 4 weeks to employees with 
25 years of service credit. An employee with 
less than one year of service credit receives 
one-half day for each month of completed 
service with the company with pay equal to 
2 per cent of total earnings or his regular 
rate, whichever is higher. 


Hourly wage rates for certain classes: 
locomotive crane operator $1.45, electricians 
$1.13 to $1.33, machinists $1.23 to $1.33, 
mechanics $1.13 to $1.28, carpenters $1.18 to 
$1.27, bricklayers $1.20 to $1.25, pipe fitters 
$1.18 to $1.24, fireman, craneman $1.20; 
blacksmiths $1.13 to $1.18, locomotive crate 
fireman or oiler $1.10, oiler $1.13, truck 
driver $1.05, labourers $1 to $1.05. Starting 
rate for new employees shall be 7 cents per 
hour lower than the scheduled rates. Where 
aptitude is shown, employee may be upgraded 
during the trial period but after accumulat- 
ing three months of service, all employees 
will be paid according to the scheduled rates. 
Off shift bonus of 5 cents per hour for work 
on first night shift and 7 cents per hour for 
work on second night shift. The first night 
shift includes all shifts starting between 3 
and 5 p.m. inclusive, while the second night 
shift includes all shifts starting between 
10 p.m. and 1 a.m. 


Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Toronto (LEASIDE) , ONT.—CANADA WIRE AND 


CABLE COMPANY LIMITED AND UNITED 
ELECTRICAL RADIO AND MACHINE 
WorKERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 521 


(FoRMERLY LOCAL 514). 


Agreement to be in effect from November 
25, 1948, to November 24, 1949, with provi- 
sion for entering into negotiations for its 
renewal. This agreement is similar to the 
one previously in effect (L.G., April, 1947, 
p 542) with the following changes—Hours of 
work: 8 per day, 5 days per week, a 40-hour 
week for day shift now as for other shifts 
(day shift changed from 44 hours to 40 hours 
per week in agreement effective November 24, 
1947). Paid holidays were also increased 
from 3 to 8 then. Vacation with pay provi- 
sions were also changed to 3 weeks for 
employees with 25 years’ continuous service 
with the company and a vacation allowance 
of 2 per cent of employees’ earnings to 
employees with 3 months’ service but less 
than one year. 
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Hourly wage rates have been increased by 
12 cents and 11 cents during 1947 and 1948 
respectively so that the starting rate for 
males is 904 cents, irfcreased to 93 cents after 
2 pay periods, to 97 cents after 2 months and 
to $1 after 3 months; for females the start- 
ing rate is 78 cents, increased to 803 cents 
after 2 pay periods and to 824 cents after 
3 months (female rate ranges will apply to 
youths 16-18 years of age, except appren- 
tices); rates for certain classes (excluding 
supervisors) now are as follows: accessories 
924 cents to $1.23; braiding, male 903 cents 
to $1.34%, female 79 to 95% cents; cleaning, 
male 904 cents to $1.07, female 78 to 89% 
cents; cord, male 903 cents to $1.19, female 
80 to 944 cents; drawing, male 903 cents to 
$1.274, female 79 to 943 cents; enamel, male 
924 cents to $1.294, female 80 to 943 cents; 
fine wire stores, male 92% cents to $1.12, 
female 79 to 904 cents; magnet, male 903 
cents to $1.21, female 80 to 944 cents; 
plastics 924 cents to $1.18; rubber covered, 
male 904 cents to $1.25, female 79 to 943 
cents; salvage 924 cents to $1.08; shaped 
wire 923 cents to $1.234; shipping 924 cents 
to $1.21; spools, male 92% cents to $1.12, 
female 79 to 924 cents; stranding, male 903 
cents to $1.294, female 78 to 963 cents; test 
laboratory, male 924 cents to $1.254, female 
82% to 94% cents; carpenters $1.16 to $1.35; 
electricians (first and second class) $1.10 to 
$1.47, electrician’s helper 963 cents to $1.103; 
machinists $1.13 to $1.48; millwrights (first 
and second class) $1.01 to $1.35. Night shift 
premium has been increased from 5 to 7 cents 
per hour for work on No. 1 shift. Premium 
for work on No. 3 shift remains at 5 cents 
per hour. 


Toronto, ONT.—THE TRANE COMPANY OF 
CANADA LIMITED AND THE UNITED ELEc- 
TRICAL, RADIO AND MACHINE WORKERS OF 
AMERICA, LocAL 512. 


Agreement to be in effect from November 
3, 1948, to July 24, 1949, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice. The company 
recognizes the union as the sole collective 
bargaining agency for all eligible employees. 
There will be no discrimination, intimidation, 
restraint or coercion because of membership 
or non-membership in the union. Compulsory 
check-off : the company will deduct union dues 
monthly from the pay of all employees who 
shall, as a condition of employment, sign a 
dues deduction authorization card; the com- 
pany also will deduct an initiation fee from 
employees joining the union and remit all 
dues and fees to the union. 

Hours of work: 8% per day Monday 
through Friday, a 43$-hour week. Overtime 
at time and one-half for all work in excess 
of the regular hours and for all work on 
Saturdays; double time for work on Sundays 
and 8 specified holidays which are paid 
holidays. Vacation with pay: all employees, 
except those designated for maintenance or 
other special purposes, will be required to 
take a 2 weeks’ vacation when the factory 
will be closed. Vacation pay will be granted 
according to length of service, 2 per cent of 
earnings to employees with less than one 
year, one week to employees with one year’s 
service, 2 weeks to employees with 3 years’ 
service and 3 weeks to employees with 20 
years’ service. Rest periods of 10 minutes 
during each half shift shall be granted 
workers on both day and night shifts. 


Hourly wage rates effective July 24, 1948, 
follow: electric arc welder $1.04 with 5 cent 
increases after 3, 6 and 9 months to $1.19 
and an additional 5 cents for merit to $1.24; 
power brake operator, punch press operator 
(set up and operate) 99 cents with corre- 
sponding increases to $1.14 after 9 months 
and to $1.19 for merit; punch press (operate 
and minor set up), power shears, power 
rolls, spot welders, miscellaneous production 
workers in sheet metal department, assem- 
blers, spray painters, testers, power trucker, 
brazers, drills 94 cents with increases to 
$1.09 after 9 months and to $1.14 for merit; 
craters, packers, shippers, receivers, stores, 
hand truckers, fin stringers 89 cents with 
increases to $1.04 after 9 months and to 
$1.09 for merit. Miscellaneous unskilled help 
89 cents with increases to 99 cents after 6 
months; the following rates are all on merit 
—toolmaker or diemaker $1.34 to $1.54; 
machine operator (toolroom) $1.14 to $1.34; 
improver (toolroom) 94 cents to $1.14; 
mechanical maintenance, electrical mainten- 
ance (grade 2) $1.09 to $1.24. Lead hands 
are paid 5 cents per hour more than the 
highest paid workers under them. A night 
shift bonus of 7 cents per hour shall be paid 
to all factory employees for night shift work. 

Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure and a labour-manage- 
ment committee. 


ToronTO, ONT.—AMALGAMATED ELECTRIC Cor- 
PORATION LIMITED AND THE UNITED 
ELECTRICAL, RADIO AND MACHINE 
Workers ofr AMERICA, Loca 514. 


Agreement to be in effect from November 
4, 1948, to November 4, 1949, and for a 
further period of one year unless notice of 
termination should be given by either party. 
The company recognizes the union as the sole 
collective bargaining agency for all eligible 
employees. Check-off: the company agrees to 
deduct initiation fee and monthly union dues 
from the pay of employees who so authorize 
and to remit same to the union during the 
term of the agreement. 


Hours of work: 82 per day Monday 
through Friday, a 432-hour week for all 
shifts. Overtime at time and one-half will 
be paid for time worked in excess of 8% hours 
per day and for all work on Sundays. How- 
ever employees will be limited to 12 hours’ 
work in any one shift. On 8 specified holi- 
days permanent employees will receive their 
regular wages if they work their regularly 
scheduled shifts immediately preceding and 
following the holiday, provided the holiday 
falls on a normal work day. 


Vacation with pay: one week to employees 
with one year’s continuous service with the 
company, 2 weeks to employees with 5 or 
more years’ service and 3 weeks to employees 
with 21 years’ service; employees with 3 
months’ service but less than one year will 
be paid on a pro rata basis. Rest periods of 
10 minutes during each half shift will be 
allowed, also a clean-up period of 5 minutes 
at the end of day and night shifts. 


Hourly wage rates, including an increase of 
7 cents per hour, effective November 4, 1948 
(to which 3 cents per hour will be added 
May 4, 1949)—metal spinner, arc welder 97 
cents to $1.28; assembler, sheet metal worker, 
production machinist 85 cents to $1.28; coil 
winders 85 to 93 cents; acetylene welder, 
plater finisher 85 cents to $1.18; spot 
welder, punch press operator 85 cents to 


$1.08; die setter $1.08 to $1.23; press shear 
operator, shipper and receiver, moulders 85 
cents to $1.13; painter, buffer and polisher 
91 cents to $1.23; labourer, sweeper, trucker 
91 cents to 98 cents; die maker $1.38 to $1.58; 
factory clerk 79 to 91 cents; tool maker $1.33 
to $1.53; maintenance electrician 97 cents to 
$1.38; maintenance carpenter 97 cents to 
$1.30; maintenance painter $1.08 to $1.18; 
machine repair man $1.18 to $1.48; general 
maintenance $1.08 to $1.28; minimum start- 
ing rate—for inexperienced males 91 to 93 
cents, for inexperienced females and boys 
(under 18 years) 79 cents increased to 83 
cents after 6 weeks and to 85 cents after 
12 weeks. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


ToRONTO AND BRANTFORD, ONT —MASSEY- 
Harris CoMPANY LIMITED AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL UNION, UNITED AUTO- 
MOBILE, AIRCRAFT AND AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENT WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
LocaALs 439 AND 458. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 
15, 1948, to September 15, 1949, and there- 
after from year to year subject to notice, 
except that the question of wages may be 
opened once again during the life of the 
eontract on or after February 15, 1949. 
Union security: all employees who are or 
who may become union members must remain 
dues paying members of the union during the 
life of the agreement. All new employees 
after 60 days’ employment shall become and 
remain dues paying members of the union 
for the life of the agreement as a condition 
of employment. Check-off: the company will, 
during the term of the agreement, upon 
authority of union members, deduct union 
dues monthly from their pay, also any assess- 
ment authorized by the union and in the case 
of new members the initiation fee and remit 
same to the union. The union agrees that 
‘at the company’s option” union security and 
check-off may be suspended if at any time 
any clauses of the agreement are violated. 


Hours of work: the regular work week 
shall be 9 hours per day Monday through 
Friday, a 45-hour week. In the case of the 
departments in the Toronto plant working 
three 8-hour shifts, the normal week will be 
8 hours per day, 6 days per week for the 
period from September 6, 1948, until May 14, 
1949, From the latter date until Labour 
Day such departments will work a 5-day 
week. A paid 20-minute lunch period will 
be allowed all employees on shift work. 
Overtime at time and one-half shall be paid 
for work in excess of the regular working 
day or the standard calendar week; in the 
case of the special shift hours or in excess 
of the 45 hours in the calendar week will 
also be paid for at the rate of time and one- 
half. All work performed on Sundays 
(except as part of the regular work week) 
or 8 specified holidays will be paid for at 
time and one-half. All employees with 6 
months’ service who work their regular shifts 
immediately. preceding and following the 
holiday will be reimbursed for wages lost 
by reason of the plant being closed on any 
of the 8 specified holidays. Vacation with 
pay: one week to employees with one year’s 
seniority, 2 weeks to employees with 5 years’ 
seniority and 3 weeks to employees with 25 
years’ seniority. Employees with 3 months 
but less than one year of seniority shall be 
entitled to pro rata holiday pay on the basis 
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of 2 per cent of their earnings up to May 31. 
Rest and wash-up periods: a 10-minute rest 
period will be allowed each half shift and 5 
minutes for washing and putting away tools 
will be allowed at the end of each halt shift. 


Hourly wage rates: scale of wages pres- 
ently being paid and authorized by the 
Regional War Labour Board on July 24, 1946, 
plus an additional 21 cents per hour, shall 
be maintained for the duration of the agree- 
ment with certain exceptions; the minimum 
starting rates for day workers shall be 91 
cents, increased to 93 cents after 30 days and 
to 96 cents after 90 days; foundry labour 
shall start at 96 cents with no automatic 
increases. These rates include the 31 cent 
increase given since July 1, 1946. 


Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure and a labour-manage- 
ment committee. The company also will 
undertake to provide the employees with a 
group life insurance, sickness, hospitalization 
and accident insurance plan. 


St. CATHARINES, ONT.—ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
CoMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED AND THE 
UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, 
LocaL 4152. 


Agreement to be in effect from December 
18, 1948, to December 12, 1949, and for a 
further period of one year unless either party 
to the agreement gives notice of termination 
at least 60 days before the expiry date. 
Union security and check-off: the company 
will deduct union dues monthly from the pay 
of all employees covered by the agreement 
during its term and remit same to the union; 
new employees shall become union members 
within 30 days and will then be subject to 
deductions for initiation fee and union dues. 


Hours of work: 9 per day, 5 days per week. 
If 3 shifts become necessary, then 8 hours 
per shift 6 days a week will be worked until 
the company can conveniently return to 
normal work week. Overtime at time and 
one-half will be paid for work in excess 
of normal daily hours of work or 45 hours 
per week and for all work on Sundays. 
Employees will be paid straight basic hourly 
rates on 8 specified holidays which occur in 
the standard work week and on which they 
would otherwise have worked. Rest periods: 
two 10-minute rest periods per shift and a 
5-minute wash-up period shall be continued 
during the life of the agreement as long as 
the standard work week remains unchanged. 
Vacation pay to employees who have com- 
pleted 12 months’ continuous service shall be 
2 per cent of annual earnings to employees 
with one year’s continuous service, 24 per 
cent to employees with 2 years’ continuous 
service, 3 per cent after 3 years, 34 per cent 
after 4 years, 4 per cent after 5 years and 
6 per cent after 20 years’ continuous service. 
In the event that the company elects to shut 
down the plant for the purpose of observing 
vacations, all employees with 3 months’ 
service but less than one year will receive 
2 per cent of total earnings while with com- 
pany up to July 1 and will take their 
vacation at the specified time. 


Hourly wage rates, effective from date of 
agreement, for certain classes, excluding 


supervisors and learners: pattern shop 773 - 


cents to $1.37; machine shop 95 cents to 
$1.27; press room 95 cents to $1.17; motors 
95 cents to $1.244; transformer 773 cents 
to $1.143; stores 95 cents to $1 12; inspection 
95 cents to $1.294; toolroom 95 cents to 
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$1.444; welding 95 cents to $1.243; packing 
and crating 95 cents to $1.144; cleaners 774 
to 834 cents; maintenance 95 cents to $1.243; 
general labour 95 to 97 cents; females, in 
various departments 773 to 94 cents. 


Off shift premium of 62 per cent shall be 
paid employees on a regularly scheduled shift 
commencing after 2 p.m. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Non-metallic Minerals and Chemicals 
WINDsoR, ONT—CANADIAN INDUSTRIES 


LIMITED (WINDSOR WoRKS) AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL UNION, UNITED AUTO- 


MOBILE, AIRCRAFT AND AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENT WORKERS - OF AMERICA, 
Loca 195. 


Agreement to be in effect from October 
20, 1948, to October 19, 1949. Hither party 
may on 10 clear days’ notice within the 
period of 2 months prior to the expiry date 
of the agreement require the other party to 
enter into negotiations for the renewal of 
the agreement and both parties shall there- 
upon enter into such negotiations in good 
faith and make every reasonable effort to 
secure such renewal. The company recog- 
nizes the union as the exclusive bargaining 
agent of the employees for the purpose of 
collective bargaining during the term of the 
agreement. There shall be no discrimination, 
intimidation, interference, restraint or coer- 
cion either by the company or the union 
because of membership or non-membership in 
the union. An employee shall be free to 
join or not to join the union. Check-off: 
the company agrees to deduct union dues 
monthly from the pay of employees who so 
authorize and to remit same to the union. 


Hours of work: normal daily hours shall 
not exceed 9 and the normal weekly hours 
shall not exceed an average of 44 hours. 
Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of the normal daily hours of work; 
double time for work on an employee’s 
regularly assigned day of rest. Permanent 
employees shall be paid for 6 specified holi- 
days not worked if they work their regularly 
scheduled shifts immediately preceding and 
following the holiday. 


Vacation with pay: 2 weeks to employees 
who have completed or shall complete one 
year of continuous service with the company 
during 1949, with pay equal to 4 per cent 
of the employee’s total wages earned during 
the 12-month period immediately preceding 
the date upon which he became eligible for 
a vacation. 


Hourly wage rates for certain classes 
effective October 16, 1948: journeymen 
machinists, millwrights and scale and instru- 
ment mechanics $1.40; well drillers $1.39; 
armature winder $1.37, pipefitter and power 
house electrician $1.35; journeymen elec- 
tricians, plateworkers $1.30; welders, lead- 
burners $1.29; blacksmiths $1.28; carpenters 
$1.25; press operators $1.20; painters, drill 
press operators $1.19; power house firemen, 
truckers, trackmen $1.16; truck drivers $1.08 
and $1.12; labourers $1.08; apprentices start- 
ing rate 88 cents with increases every 6 
months till $1.08 is paid after 42 months. 
Male working leaders shall receive 10 cents 
per hour and female working leaders 6 cents 
per hour more than the rate for the highest 
ranking job in the group being led. A 


process shift operator who graduates to a 
day job as a departmental repairman shall 
be paid a rate which is 3 cents per hour 
more than the rate approved for process shift 
operators. A night shift premium of 5 cents 
per hour will be paid for work performed on 
regularly scheduled multiple or fixed evening 
or night shifts commencing between the hours 
of 1 p.m. and the following 5 a.m. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Miscellaneous 


VANCOUVER, B.C—NEON PRODUCTS OF 
WESTERN CANADA LIMITED AND_ THE 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF ELEC- 
TRICAL WoRKERS, LOCAL 213. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 
2, 1948, to September 1, 1949, and thereafter 
subject to 60 days’ notice. 


Union security: the employer agrees to 
employ only union members in good standing 
to perform the various classes of work. 
Should the union be unable to furnish the 
employer with qualified workmen within 24 
hours, the union agrees to issue working 
permits to applicants recommended by 
employer until such time as union can 
furnish workmen. 


Hours of work: 8 per day Monday through 
Friday, a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and 


one-half for first 4 hours immediately follow- 
ing the employees’ regularly assigned hours 
and double time thereafter until relieved 
from duty; double time on Sundays and 8 
specified holidays including Labour Day on 
which no work shall be performed except to 
protect life or property. 


Hourly wage rates: journeyman electri- 
cians and journeyman electricians used as 
maintenance men $1.65 from September 1, to 
December 31, 1948, and $1.68 from January 1, 
to August 31, 1949; journeyman neon tube 
benders, sign hangers and shopmen $1.55 from 
September 1, to December 31, 1948, and $1.58 
from January 1, to August 31, 1949; appren- 
tice rates are 40 per cent of the foregoing 
during first 6 months, 48 per cent during 
second 6 months, and 60, 62.4, 65.6, 70.4, 
76.8 and 80 per cent respectively during each 
succeeding 6 months until end of fourth year. 
Foremen receive $1 per day in excess of 
journeyman’s rate. Off shift premium, glass 
department employees required to work a 
second or third’ shift shall be paid a premium 
bonus of 12% cents per hour’ worked. 
Employees of the electrical department 
required to work a shift commencing after 
regular working hours shall be paid two times 
the standard rate for the first 3 shifts and 
thereafter at straight time. 

Provision is made for seniority rights, 
ye ee procedure, and an apprenticeship 
plan. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec* include the repeal 
of one agreement, the amendment of 
thirteen other agreements and the correc- 
tion of one of them. These include the 
amendment of the agreements for barbers 
and hairdressers at St. Hyacinthe and at 
Quebec, retail stores at Chicoutimi, iron 
oxide miners at Red Mill, hospital and 
charitable institution employees at St. 
Hyacinthe, the shoe industry for the prov- 
ince and for sheet metal manufacturing at 
Montreal in the Quebec Official Gazette of 





* In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act provides 
that where a collective agreement has been entered 
into by an organization of employees and one or 
more employers or association of employers either 
side may apply to the Provincial Minister of 
Labour to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, and 
certain other conditions made binding throughout 
the province or within a certain district on all 
employers and employees in the trade or industry 
covered by the agreement. Notice of such applica- 
tion is published and 30 days are allowed for the 
filing of objections, after which an Order in Council 
may be passed granting the application, with or 
without changes as considered advisable by the 
Minister. The Order in Council may be amended or 
revoked in the same manner. Each agreement is 
administered and enforced by a joint committee 
of the parties. References to the summary of this 
Act and to amendments to it are given in the 
Lasour Gazette, January, 1949, page 65. Proceedings 
under this Act and earlier legislation have been 
noted in the Lasour Gazette monthly since June, 


March 5, and the amendment of the agree- 
ment for funeral undertakers at Montreal 
in the issue of March 19. The other 
Orders in Council are summarized below. 

Requests for the amendment of the agree- 
ments for building trades at Chicoutimi, 
Hull, Joliette, Quebec, St. Hyacinthe, St. 
Johns, Sherbrooke, Sorel, St. Jéréme, Three 
Rivers and in the counties of Drummond, 
Arthabaska and Nicolet, and for a new 
agreement for the sash and door industry at 
Quebec were gazetted February 26. Requests 
for the amendment of the agreements for 
sheet metal manufacturing and for garage 
and service station employees at Montreal 
and for the men’s and boys’ clothing 
industry for the province were published 
March 5. Requests for the amendment of 
the agreements for grocers and butchers at 
Sherbrooke and for barbers at Valleyfield 
were published March 12. Requests for the 
amendment of the agreements for muni- 
cipal employees at Jonquiére and for 
barbers and hairdressers at Sherbrooke were 
gazetted March 19. 

Orders in Council were also published 
approving or amending the constitution and 
by-laws of certain joint committees and 
others approving the levy of assessment on 
the parties. 
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Manufacturing 


Fur and Leather Products 


WHOLESALE Fur INDUSTRY, MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated February 24, 
and gazetted March 5, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
March, 1947, p. 368; June, 1948, p. 619, 
Dec., p. 1421, and previous issues) by pro- 
viding that all employees shall receive a 10 
per cent increase on their weekly wages 
from September 1, 1948. Employees in the 
fur strippings and piece plates business only 
are to be paid the following minimum 
apprentice rates of pay: apprentice-cutters 
from $14 per week in first 8 months to $29 
after 21 months and to the end of 2 years; 
apprentice-operators from $14 per week in 
first 3 months to $27 after 21 months and to 
the end of 2 years; after 2 years they are 
classified as second-class workers in their 
respective trades. General hands receive a 
minimum ranging from $14 per week in first 
6 months to $20 in fourth 6 months. 


Textiles and Clothing 


DRESSMAKING INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF 


QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated March 10, and 
gazetted March 19, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
May, 1946, p. 627, July, p. 930, Sept., p. 1249, 
Nov., p. 1583; April, 1948, p. 332, and 
previous issues). 

Statutory holidays: every employee (in- 
cluding homeworkers) covered by this agree- 
ment and who has been employed in the 
industry at least one year and by the same 
employer for 3 months shall be granted 3 
specified statutory holidays with pay each 
year; any employee who is unjustifiably 
absent for any one full day during the work 
week in which a holiday falls shall be 


‘ 


entitled to only 80: per cent of the pay 
granted for such holiday; if absent for 2 
full days during the week, he shall receive 
only 50 per cent of the pay granted for 
such holiday; if absent for more than 2 
days, he shall not receive any pay for the 
said holiday. These provisions shall not 
apply to employees who receive at least 2 
weeks’ vacation with pay during the year. 


Vacation: every employee (including home- 
workers) governed by this agreement is 
entitled, after one year’s continuous service, 
to a continuous annual vacation with pay 
for a minimum duration of 7 days, com- 
prising at least 5 working days; an employee 
with less than one year’s continuous service 
is entitled to a continuous annual vacation 
with pay of as many half days as the number 
of calendar months of continuous service. An 
employee whose employment is terminated 
before one year of continuous service is 
completed, shall be given, in lieu of vacation 
with pay, a sum equal to 2 per cent of the 
wages earned during that part of the year 
in which he was employed. 

This amendment also provides for the 
method of computing the minimum wages 
earned by and due to the homeworker when 
working on a piece-work basis, as well as 
the necessary information with which the 
employer must furnish the Joint Commis- 
sion for the Dress Industry of the Province 
of Quebec at the time he gives out the work 
to the homeworker. 


Printing and Publishing 


PRINTING TRADES, MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated February 25, 
gazetted February 26, and corrected March 5, 
amends the previous Orders in Council for 
this industry (L.G, Sept., 1946, p. 1250, 
Dec., p._1772; March, 1947, p. 369, April, 
p. 543, Dec., p. 1803; May, 1948, p. 486). 
The new ranges of minimum wage rates for 


MINIMUM HOURLY WAGE RATES (DAY WORK) FOR JOB PRINTING TRADES, 
MONTREAL ISLAND AND WITHIN 100 MILES OF IT IN THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


Composine Room 


Journeyman compositor, journeyman machine keyboard 


operator, proof reader, casterman............... 
Caster runners ee ee ee Nee eT 


Press Room 


JOUTNEV MAM PLESSHMAN Ya sie eiarers sett cis wie ela ci tle ie alehneyane 
Assistant. pressman or feeder icc... 6). .ccc su seeess 


BooOKBINDING AND FINISHING DEPARTMENT 


Journeyman bookbinders and operators on machines 
Paper trimmers and choppers.........-..cseeceece: 


AuL DEPARTMENTS 


Apprentices (male). ci2c. cas. pee eee Heel: 
Helper (male) noskilled eet ene oir knee teers icles 
Apprentices (fomaleyt foi" eee ue amen ode, aa 


Female help (and males when replacing females) on hand 
operations; feeding ruling, folding and stamping 


machines; operating stitching machines, 


machines, numbering machines, etc............ 
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Zone I Zone II Zone III 
$ $ $ 

ee, 1.40 1.15 1.05 

Sed .438— .66 3i—_.56 .30— .54 

Be eA 1.20—1.55 .95—1.20 .90—1.15 

eae .92—1.20 .75— .95 .70— .90 

\ 

Fr tie 1.40 1 1.05 

ee .94 se .70 

Viethete: .43—1.18 .oI— .95 .325— .90 

FH 48— .53 .37— .46 .20— .44 

pare ise .438— .63 .oi— .56 .304— .51 
sewing 

BE gira .70 .58 we 


day work are shown in the accompanying 
table. The new minimum wage rates shown 
for zones II and III shall only become 
effective from the first payroll period com- 
mencing on or after April 1, 1949. 


Vacation: after one year’s continuous ser- 
vice an employee is entitled to 5 days’ 
vacation with pay, after 2 years 7 days, 
thereafter an additional day’s vacation with 
pay for each additional year of service until 
the maximum of 10 days’ vacation is granted 
after 5 years’ service. ° 

This amendment also provides for slight 
changes in the general provisions governing 
apprenticeship in zone I. 


Construction 


BuILDING TRADES, COUNTIES OF DRUMMOND, 
ARTHABASKA AND NICOLET. 

An Order in Council, dated March 10, and 
gazetted March 19, amends the previous 
Order in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Aug., 1948, p. 872). “T, Association des 
Maitres-Plombiers et Electriciens de Victoria- 
ville et du District” and “Le Syndicat des 
Compagnons Electriciens de Drummond” are 
no longer included in the list of co-contracting 
parties. 


BUILDING TRADES, MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated February 24, 
and gazetted March 5, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Sept., 1948, p. 993, Nov., p. 1247; Jan., 1949, 
p. 67, Feb., p. 178, March, p. 302) in so far 
as the section applying to the trade of 
asbestos insulation mechanic is concerned, as 
follows:— ’ 

Overtime rate of double time shall be paid 
only after midnight. 


Minimum wage rate for asbestos insulation 
mechanic is increased by 10 cents to $1.45 per 
hour, for apprentices from 87 cents to 90 
cents per hour in second year, from 99 cents 
to $1 in third year and from $1.07 to $1.10 
in fourth year. Foremen also receive an 
increase of 10 cents per hour. 


Industrial Standards Acts, Ete. 


Schedules of Wages and Hours 
Recently Approved by Provincial 
Orders in Council in Ontario, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


Recent proceedings under the Industrial 
Standards Acts, etc.* include, in addition to 
the three new schedules summarized below, 
a new schedule for the barbering industry 
in the Renfrew zone published in The 
Ontario Gazette of February 19. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Construction 


PAINTERS, SASKATOON. 

An Order in Council, dated February 18, 
and gazetted February 26, makes binding the 
terms of a new schedule for painters and 


The number of apprentices is increased 
from one to two apprentices for each 
mechanic employed. 

Another Order in Council, dated March 10, 
and gazetted March 12, amends the section 
of the agreement applying to plumbers, 
steamfitters, pipe welders, pipe mechanics and 
apprentices in these trades, as follows:— 


Hours are reduced from 44 to 40 per week. 


Overtime is payable at time and one-half 
until midnight and on Saturday, double time 
after midnight and on Sundays and 12 
specified holidays. 

Minimum wage rates are increased as 
follows: master plumber and master heating 
contractor working as employee from $1.75 
to $2 per hour; journeyman in plumbing, 
heating and pipe work, pipe welder from 
$1.40 to $1.55 per hour; junior mechanic 
from $1 to $1.11 per hour; apprentices, first 
year from 55 to 61 cents per hour, second 
year from 65 to 72 cents per hour, third 
year from 70 to 78 cents per hour, fourth 
year from 75 to 83 cents per hour. 

Maintenance men (except those employees 
with a minimum annual salary of $2,700) are 
paid at time and one-half after 48 hours per 
week. 

Minimum wage rates for maintenance men 
are increased as follows: master plumbers, 
master heating contractors working as 
employees from $55 to $61 per week; 
journeymen in plumbing, heating and pipe 
work from $40 to $52; junior mechanics from 
$28 to $40; apprentices, first year from $16 
to $20, second year from $20 to. $26, third 
year from $22 to $28, fourth year from $24 
to $30. 


Transportation and 
Public Utilities 


Water Transport 


CHECKERS (OCEAN NAVIGATION), QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated February 24, 
and gazetted March 5, ‘repeals the Order in 
Council making this agreement obligatory 
(L.G., Oct., 1942, p. 12 )F 


*In six provinces—Ontario, Alberta, Nova Scotia, 
Saskatchewan, New Brunswick and Manitoba—legis- 
lation provides that, following a petition from 
representatives of employers and employees in any 
(or specified) industries, the provincial Minister 
charged with the administration of the Act may 
himself, or through a government official delegated 
by him, call a conference of representatives of 
employers and employees. This conference is for the 
purpose of investigating and considering the con- 
ditions of labour in the industry and of negotiating 
minimum rates of wages and maximum hours of 
work. A schedule of wages and hours of labour 
drawn up at such a conference, if the Minister 
considers that it has been agreed to by a proper 
and sufficient representation of employers and em- 
ployees, may on his recommendation be made bind- 
ing by Order in Council in all zones designated by 
the Minister. The Minister may also establish an 
advisory committee for every zone to which a 
schedule applies to assist in carrying out the pro- 
visions of the Act and the regulations. References 
to the summaries of these Acts and to amendments 
to them are given in the Lasour G/ZETTE, December 
1948, page 1422. 
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decorators at Saskatoon and within a radius 
of 5 miles, to be in effect during pleasure. 


Hours: 8 per day, Monday through Friday, 
4 on Saturday, a 44-hour week. 


Overtime is payable at time and one-half. 
Work performed on any of eight specified 
public holidays shall be remunerated as 
provided for under The Minimum Wage 
Board’s Order governing this class of 
2mployment. 


Minimum wage rate: 90 cents per hour. 


ELECTRICAL WORKERS, REGINA. 


An Order in Council, dated February 15, 
and gazetted February 26, makes binding the 
terms of a new schedule for electrical 
workers at Regina and within a radius of 5 
miles to be in effect during pleasure. 


Hours: 8 per day, 40 per week. 


Overtime is payable at time and one-half, 
with double time after 5 p.m. on Saturday 
until midnight Sunday. 


Minimum wage rates: journeyman wireman 
$1.40 per hour, probationary journeyman 
$1.30, apprentices and helpers from 60 cents 
per hour in first year to $1 per hour in 
fourth year. 


Apprentices: one apprentice or helper is 
allowed for each journeyman or probationary 
journeymen employed. 


Vacation shall be governed by The Annual 
Holidays Act, 1944. 


Public holidays, which include in this 
schedule Sundays and nine other specified 
days, shall be paid for as provided for under 
the Minimum Wage Board’s Order governing 
this class of employment. 
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ALBERTA 
Service 


Business and Personal 


LAUNDRY AND Dry CLEANING INDUSTRY, 
CALGARY. 


An Order in Council, dated February 23, 
and gazetted February 28, makes binding the 
terms of a new schedule for the laundry and 
dry cleaning industry in Calgary, to be in 
effect from March 10, 1949, to March 9, 1950, 
or thereafter during pleasure. 


Hours: 9 per day, 44 per week. 


Overtime: all work in excess of the above 
daily or weekly maximum is payable at time 
and one-half. Employees working on any of 
eight specified statutory holidays shall be 
paid double time. 


Minimum wage rates: female employee 
(experienced) 52 cents per hour; male 
employee (experienced) 71 cents per hour 
and 2 cents per hour increase for each 6 
months’ service until a minimum of $35 per 
week is reached; inexperienced employees— 
female from 41 cents per hour for the first 
month to 49 cents for the third month, male 
from 61 cents for the first month to 69 cents 
for the third month. 


Vacation: one week with pay after one 
year ’s service, two weeks with pay after two 
years’ service; employees with less than one 
year’s service, but more than six months, will 
be entitled to pro rata vacation of not less 
than three days. 

Any employee called to work but not 
required to work a full shift will receive a 
minimum of 4 hours’ pay. Females employed 
to perform the same amount of work as 
performed by males shall be paid on the basis 
of equal pay for equal work. All employees 
governed by this schedule shall receive a rest 
period of 10 minutes in the morning and 10 
minutes in the afternoon. 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS 


IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain 
provisions to secure the payment of wages 
generally accepted as current in each trade 
for competent workmen in the district 
where the work is carried out. 

There are two sets of conditions applic- 
able to government contracts, those which 
apply to building and construction work, 
and those which apply to contracts for the 
manufacture of various classes of govern- 
ment supplies and equipment. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into 
contracts in the first group, is to obtain 
from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for the 
different classifications of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. ‘These 
schedules, known as fair wages schedules, 
are thereupon included by the department 
concerned in the terms of the contract. 


Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and equip- 
ment. Contracts in this group are awarded 
in accordance with a policy which provides 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district. 


A more detailed account of the Dominion 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given 
in the Lasour Gazette for July, 1946, p. 932. 


Schedules Prepared and 
Contracts Awarded During February 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition 


During the month of February the 
Department of Labour prepared 84 fair 
wages schedules for inclusion in building 
and construction contracts proposed to be 
undertaken by various departments of the 
Government of Canada in different parts 
of the Dominion. 


During the same period a total of 71 
construction contracts was awarded by the 
various Government departments. Partic- 
ulars of these contracts appear in the 
accompanying table. 


Copies of the relevant wages schedules 
are available to trade unions or other bona 
fide interested parties, on request. 


The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 
eight per day and forty-four per week, 
provide that “where, by provincial legis- 
lation, or by agreement or current practice, 
the working hours of any class of workers 
are less than forty-four per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work except in cases of emergency as may 
be approved by the Minister of Labour and 
then only subject to the payment of over- 
time rates as specified by the Minister of 
Labour”, and also specify that the rates of 
wages set out therein are “munimum rates 
only” and that “nothing herein contained 
shall be considered as exempting con- 
tractors and subcontractors from the pay- 
ment of higher rates in any instance where, 
during the continuance of the work such 
higher rates are fixed by provincial legis- 
lation, by agreements between employers 
and employees in the district or by changes 
in prevailing rates”. 


(2) Contracts for the Manufacture of 
Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts for supplies and equipment 
were awarded as follows, under the policy 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district :— 


No. of Aggregate 
Department contracts amount 
Canadian Commercial 
Corporation. .... 5,231 $14,760,257.00 
Post) Offices tae see 8 26,079.91 
RiCoMe Beene on 2 41,613.00 
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LABOUR LAW 


Labour Legislation in British Columbia 


and Quebec in 1949 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Little legislation of labour interest was 
passed by the British Columbia Legislature 
in its session from February 8 to March 24. 
Laws dealing with apprenticeship and muni- 
cipal employees’ pensions were revised. 


Apprenticeship 


By an amendment to the Apprenticeship 
Act, persons under 21 working in designated 
trades under conditions that prevent them 
from receiving the necessary training to 
become proficient at those trades may be 
exempted by the Minister from being 
required to enter into a contract of appren- 
ticeship. The facts in each case are to be 
laid before the Minister by the.Provincial 
Apprenticeship Committee. Formerly, the 
Minister could exempt only those employed 
exclusively on specialized or repetitive work 
in the designated trades. 

A minor who has learned his trade with- 
out entering into a contract of apprentice- 
ship and who has, in the opinion of the 
Provincial Apprenticeship Committee, the 
skill required for a fully qualified tradesman 
in that trade, is no longer prevented from 
working at his trade, as formerly. 


Boiler Inspection 


By amendments to the Boiler Inspection 
Act and the Electrical Energy Inspection 
Act, the administration of both Acts is 
transferred from the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board to the Minister of Public Works. 


Municipal Employees 


A section added to the Municipal Act 
provides that when arbitration proceedings 
are taken respecting salaries, wages or 
working conditions, including proceedings 
under the Industrial Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration Act, and an award is made which 
requires the expenditure of money by the 
municipality, the award of the arbitration 
board must be made and published on or 
before April 15 of the year in which the 
award is to take effect. 

It is provided further that where a con- 
ciliation board is appointed under the 
Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act 
to deal with a dispute between a muni- 
cipality or Board of Police Commissioners 
and the firemen and policemen in their 


employ, the recommendation of the concilia- 
tion board is binding in every respect 
upon the: municipality or Board of Police 
Commissioners. 


Municipal Employees’ Pensions 


An amendment to the Municipal Super- 
annuation Act excludes from the definition 
of “employee” a person who has not com- 
pleted ,at least 10 years’ service before 
reaching the compulsory retirement age 
prescribed by the Act. . This provision 
relates only to employees of employers who 
adopt the Act on or after January 1, 1949. 
From the same date, the Act is declared 
applicable to the Greater Victoria Water 
District and its employees except casual 
employees. 

A new subsection permits an employer 
under the Act, with the approval of the 
Provincial Secretary, to enter into an agree- 
ment with the Commissioner of Municipal 
Superannuation providing for increased 
superannuation benefits for an employee, 
eroup of employees or former employees. 
The agreement may make larger benefits 
conditional on increased employee contribu- 
tions but may not result in increased 
advances from the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund. 


Bill not Passed 


Withdrawn after first reading, a Govern- 
ment Bill to amend the Hours of Work 
Act would have given the Board of Indus- 
trial Relations extended powers to make 
regulations providing for exceptions from 
the eight- and 44-hour limits set by the 
Act. At present, the exceptions may be 
made only in respect of workers in 
preparatory, complementary, seasonal or in- 
termittent work. The amendment would 
have allowed for permanent exceptions, at 
the discretion of the Board, in any case 
where the nature and conditions of the 
whole or part of an industrial undertaking 
or class of undertakings make it expedient 
to permit longer hours. 


QUEBEC 


The Quebec Legislature which convened 
on January 19 and prorogued on March 10 
enacted a new law governing the arbitration 
of disputes between municipal and school 
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corporations and their employees. Acts 
relating to vocational education, workmen’s 
compensation and housing were amended. 
The Government did not proceed with the 
Labour Code which was introduced at the 
beginning of the session. The Code was 
designed to consolidate, revise and extend 
seven existing labour laws. 


Municipal and School Corporations 


An Act respecting Municipal and School 
Corporations and their Employees provides 
that disputes between city and town muni- 
cipal and school corporations and their 
employees must be heard and settled by 
councils of arbitration composed of three 
members and appointed for a term of two 
years. Arbitration board decisions and 
collective agreements are to remain in force 
for two years and any provision involving 
increased expenditure will take effect only 
at the beginning of the next fiscal year. 
“Minister” in respect of a dispute involving 
a municipal corporation is the Minister of 
Municipal Affairs, and, as regards a dispute 
relating to a school corporation, is the 
Provincial Secretary. 

These provisions were contained in the 
Labour Code which was withdrawn. <A 
number of amendments which were pro- 
posed by labour organizations in the 
Province were made in the Bill by the 
Legislative Council. 

One member of a council of arbitration 
is to be appointed by the Minister on the 
recommendation of the corporation, another 
on the recommendation of its employees or 
the association authorized to represent 
them, and the third who represents the 
public and acts as president is to be 
appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council. If either party does not name an 
arbitrator within the time fixed, the Min- 
ister may make the appointment. As 
introduced, the Bill provided for the 
appointment of the president on the joint 
recommendation of the two arbitrators 
representing the parties, or failing agree- 
ment, by the Minister concerned. 

In cases where municipal or school 
employees are represented by more than 
one certified association, each association 
representing a category of workers may 
name a person to act as the employee 
representative on a council when a dispute 
concerning that class of workers is heard. 
This provision, one of the main labour 
proposals, was added by the Legislative 
Council. 

Recommendations as to the members of 
councils of arbitration are to be made to 
the Minister concerned every two years, 
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and at the latest during the 30 days before 
the end of the fiscal year. The first council, 
the members of which must be named 
before June 30, is to have jurisdiction from 
July 1, 1949, to settle any dispute which 
may arise between the municipal or school 
corporation for which it was appointed and 
its employees until the close of the fiscal 
year ending in 1951. 


The original Bill stipulated that the term 
of collective agreements and arbitration 
board decisions should be “at least 24 
months”. By an amendment the term is 
limited to 24 months. Agreements and 
decisions which involve increased expendi- 
ture for a municipal or school corporation 
cannot take effect before the end of the 
current fiscal year and must not have 
retrospective effect further than 12 months 
from the date of the decision. 


Arbitration board decisions and collective 
agreements may contain a clause providing 
for salary readjustments during the term of 
the agreement or decision, according to the 
fluctuations of the official cost-of-living 
index for Canada. They must not contain 
any provision or condition conflicting with 
the statutory rights of municipal or school 
authorities in the matter of hiring, suspend- 
ing or dismissing their employees, and must 
not be interpreted so as to interfere with 
the jurisdiction of municipal corporations 
concerning the closing of certain estab- 
lishments at fixed hours and days. 


A council which has begun to hear a 
case must terminate it and give its decision 
notwithstanding the expiry of the two-year 
term and the formation of a new council, 
but if the hearing has not been started, 
the case must be referred to the new 
council, 


Councils of arbitration established at the 
time of the coming into force of the Act 
are to have jurisdiction to complete pend- 
ing cases. Such cases are, however, in 
other respects subject to the application of 
the Act. 

Any vacancy in a council arising by 
reason of the death, resignation or refusal 
to act of one of its members is to be filled 
in the same manner as that used for his 
appointment. The death, absence or refusal 
to act is not to affect the validity of the 
proceedings or the competency of the 
council. 

A provision inserted by the Legislative 
Council prohibits the issue of any writ of 
quo warranto, mandamus, of certtorart, or 
injunction against a council of arbitration 
or any of its members on account of a 
decision or any procedure relating to the 
exercise of its functions. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


An amendment to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act increases the membership of 
the Quebec Workmen’s Compensation Com- 
mission from four to five and the number 
of members required to form a quorum from 
two to three. 


Closing of Shops 


An amendment to the Early Closing Act 
permits municipal councils of cities and 
towns, by by-law, to order the closing of 
stores all day on New Year’s Day, 
Epiphany, Ascension Day, All Saints Day, 
Conception Day and on Christmas Day. 


Vocational Education 


Minor revisions were made in the Trade- 
schools Act, retrospective to July 15, 1941, 
when the principal Act was proclaimed in 
force. These re-enact the provision that a 
student who does not complete a course of 
instruction in a trade-school is obliged to 
pay the proportion of the cost of the course 
corresponding to the number of lessons 
taken, plus one-fifth of the price of the 
course, and add the stipulation that a 
student who has taken no lessons at all 
must pay only one-tenth of the amount 
agreed upon for the course. 

A student may claim repayment of any 
sum paid for a course to a school which 
does not hold a permit under the Act, but 
action to recover such claim must be taken 
within a year. 

By amendments to the Department of 
Social Welfare and of Youth Act, the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
authorize the Minister of Social Welfare 
and Youth to organize technical schools, 
initiatory handicraft schools, arts and crafts 
schools, trade schools and any other schools 
of specialized instruction and to acquire 
lands and buildings for such purposes, by 
private agreement or by expropriation. 

An Act was passed to repeal the charter 
of St. Hyacinthe Technical School corpora- 
tion and to operate the technical school as 
a property of the Province under the name 
of “St. Hyacinthe Textile School”. The 
assets of the corporation, including the 
technical school which it owned, have been 
acquired by the Government under the Act 
to Facilitate the Establishing of Youth, 
1945. 

The new Act provides that, under the 
Specialized Schools Act, the city of St. 
Hyacinthe will contribute a sum of ten 
thousand dollars each year for the upkeep 
of the St. Hyacinthe Textile School. 


Housing 


Amendments were made to the legisla- 
tion which was passed at the 1948 session 
to facilitate the building of homes (L.G., 
1948, p. 1267). 

One of these authorizes the Government 
to spend an additional $3,500,000 for the 
purpose of paying interest in excess of two 
per cent on loans made for the building of 
new homes, such homes to be not more 
than two-unit dwellings. Previously, a 
dwelling could be either a self-contained 
or multiple-unit dwelling-house, exclusive of 
an apartment-house. It is stipulated that 
the Government will pay such portion of 
interest only to the extent of a capital 
sum of $6,000 for a self-contained dwelling 
or $10,000 for a two-unit dwelling, even if 
the loan granted exceeds these amounts. 

A further amendment permits any author- 
ized insurance, trust, loan, building or 
finance company which has a place of 
business in the Province to make building 
loans under the Act, even though its head 
office may be outside of Quebec. Pre- 
viously, it was necessary for the head. office 
of the company to be in the Province. 


Court of Review 


For the first time a right of appeal 
against penal convictions under various 
provincial laws will be established by means 
of an Act which sets up the new “Court 
of Review in Provincial Matters”. The 
Court, which is to be composed of a Chief 
Justice and three other judges appointed 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, 
will hear appeals in cases in which the 
offender may be sentenced to a fine of at 
least two hundred dollars, to prison without 
option of fine, or to both penalties. The 
Act, which will come into force on proclama- 
tion, transfers to the new Court appeals 
against summary convictions formerly heard 
by the Court of King’s Bench, Crown Side. 

As a result of this new statute, changes 
have been made in the penalties sections 
of the Collective Agreement Act and the 
Minimum Wage Act. Penalties provided 
for in these Acts are to be imposed on 
prosecutions taken in accordance with the 
Quebec Summary Convictions Act and 
appeals may be made to the Court of 
Review in Provincial Matters when the 
offender may be fined two hundred dollars 
or more. Formerly, penalties under these 
Acts could be imposed, at the prosecutor’s 
option, either on summary prosecution or 
by penal actions before a civil court. 
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Acts Repealed 


The Masters and Servants Act and the 
Fishermen’s Engagement and Wage Act, 
together with municipal by-laws adopted 
under the former, were repealed as obsolete. 

The Masters and Servants Act permitted 
city, town and village corporations to pass 
by-laws regulating the relations between 
masters and servants and imposing fines, 
and in default of payment, imprisonment 
for violations of such by-laws. For muni- 
cipalities where no by-laws were made, the 
Act provided similar penalties. 

The repealing Act inserted in the Civil 
Code a section providing that the contract 
of a domestic, servant, journeyman or 
labourer hired by the week, month or year 
but for an indefinite period of time may 
be terminated by a week’s notice by either 
party if the contract is by the week; by 
two weeks’ notice if the contract is by the 
month; and by a month’s notice if the 
- contract is by the year. 


Lahour Code 


The Quebec Labour Code which was 
introduced on January 19 and which 
roused the vigorous protests of the three 
major labour groups in the Province was 
withdrawn for further consideration on 
February 9 (L.G., March, 1949, p. 247). 

The Code was an attempt to consolidate 
seven Provincial Acts, namely, the Labour 
Relations Act, Trades Disputes Act, Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act, Public 
Services Employees Disputes Act, Profes- 
sional Syndicates Act, Collective Agreement 
Act and Minimum Wage Act. 

Important changes were made in the 
legislation covering the field of employer- 
employee relations, i. the Labour Rela- 
tions Act, the Public Services Employees 
Disputes Act and the Trades Disputes Act. 
The provisions dealing with minimum 
wages, collective agreements and the in- 
corporation of trade unions were not 
materially altered. 

“Association” was defined as:— 

A professional syndicate, a union or 
federation and a confederation of profes- 
sional. syndicates, a group of bona fide 
employees or employers, having as its 
object the establishment of well-ordered 
relations between employers and employees, 
as well as the study, defence and develop- 
ment of the economic, social and moral 


interests of its members, with respect for 
law and authority. 


“Employee” was defined generally as any 
person who leases or hires his services to 
an employer except those, who in the 
opinion of the Labour Relations Board, 
exercise executive functions or are con- 
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fidential employees, persons in the profes- 
sions subject to special statutes, university 
professors, domestic servants and farm 
workers. The Code provided that an 
employee did not cease to be such, except 
in the event of his having accepted employ- 
ment from another employer, if he was 
dismissed contrary to the provisions of the 
Code, or if he took part in a legal strike, 
or, in the case of an illegal strike, if he had 
not participated voluntarily. 


Sections of the Code dealing with 
“protection of integrity of associations” 
would have forbidden any person to be an 
officer or representative of an association of 
employers or employees if he is a member 
of a Communist or Marxist organization © 
or of a party recognized as such, if he 
supports or co-operates in any manner 
whatsoever with such an organization, if he 
is “notoriously known as a follower, preacher 
or propagandist of the Communist or 
Marxist doctrine”, or if he approves or 
advocates the “change of established Order 
of the Government ... by means of force, 
violence, terrorism, sabotage, or other illegal 
or unconstitutional means.” 


The Code would have empowered the 
Labour Relations Board to refuse to certify, 
or, if certified, to require the decertification 
of, an association if any of its officers or 
representatives fell into one of these 
categories, and if within 15 days after 
notification by the Board it had not proved 
to the satisfaction of the Board that such 
persons had ceased to be officers or repre- 
sentatives of the association, or if the 
association was affiliated with an organiza- 
tion which is “notoriously under the direc- 
tion or influence of followers of the 
Communist or Marxist doctrine”. To see 
that these provisions were observed, the 
Board was authorized to visit premises, to 
examine the association’s books or docu- 
ments, to question any person and to 
inquire into pertinent facts by any means 
it deemed proper. For refusal to expel 
officers or representatives at the request of 
the Board, an association was liable to a 
fine ranging from $100 to $500. 


The Code granted to every employee and 
to every employer the right to be a member 
of an association and to cease to be a 
member whenever he so desired, and stipu- 
lated that no employee or employer could 
be compelled to belong to an association to 
which he did not wish to belong. 

An employer was forbidden to belong to 
an association of employees, to take part 
in or interfere with its establishment or 
management, or to grant it financial or 
other assistance, but he could permit 


workers to confer with him during working 
hours and to carry on the business of the 
association on his premises. 

Except with the employer’s consent, no 
association or person acting on its behalf 
was permitted to solitat membership on the 
employer’s premises. — 

Power to order the reinstatement of, and 
payment of back wages to, employees who 
had been wrongfully dismissed, suspended 
or demoted was given to the Labour 
Relations Board, and the employer was 
obliged to carry out the Board’s order 
within eight days. Before making an order, 
the Board was required to hear the parties, 
if they so desired. 

The Code permitted an employer to 
agree with each of his employees to the 
check-off of union dues, provided the 
worker signed the authorization personally. 
This agreement was to remain in force for 
12 months and to be renewed from year to 
year unless notice of cancellation was given 
by either party within 60 days of the expiry 
of the agreement. 

In addition to the previous requirements 
for the furnishing of returns to the Board, 
the keeping of registers of members and 
minutes of all general and executive meet- 
ings, and the keeping of financial records, 
the Code required the books of an asso- 
ciation to be audited annually by a char- 
tered accountant authorized to practise in 
the Province, and the auditor’s report to 
be filed in the office of the association and 
with the Labour Relations Board. The 
Board could deny certification to an asso- 
ciation which did not comply with any of 
these obligations or, if already certified, 
revoke its certification if it did not comply 
within an interval fixed by the Board. 

Provision was made in the Code for the 
appointment of conciliators and of Arbitra- 
tion Boards to promote the settlement of 
disputes. As in earlier legislation, Arbitra- 
tion Boards are essentially the same as 
Conciliation Boards in other provinces. 
Unless the parties mutually agree in advance 
to be bound by the findings of an Arbitra- 
tion Board, its decision is not mandatory. 

Under the proposed Code, the Board 
would have been empowered to cancel the 
certification of an association which had 
neglected or refused to negotiate in good 
faith within three months. 

An association could not be certified while 
the certification of another association 
representing the same employees was in 
force, except during the 30 days preceding 
the expiry of the existing agreement. 

A rival association or the employer, with 
the permission of the Board, could contest 


the certification of the association with 
which the employer was called upon to 
negotiate, on the ground that it was 
obtained illegally or that the association did 
not truly represent the employees at the 
time of certification, provided that such 
petition for contestation was received 
within 15 days following certification. 


An employer who believed that an asso- 
ciation no longer represented the majority 
of his employees could, between the sixtieth 
and the thirtieth day before the expiry of 
the term of an agreement or of one of its 
renewals, ask the Board to investigate the 
facts. During the same period, a rival 
association might petition the Board for 
certification in place of the association 
which signed the agreement. In such case, 
the Board was required to give its decision 
within 15 days after receiving the petition 
from the rival association. 


The: Code provided that Arbitration 
Boards consisting of a chairman and two 
“assessors” were to be appointed by the 
Minister, at the request of either party or 
on his own initiative. Each party was given 
10 days to name an assessor or representa- 
tive. If either party failed to do so, the 
Minister was obliged to make the appoint- 
ment from a panel drawn up by the 
Minister after consultation with the 
Permanent Board of the Superior Labour 
Council and approved by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council. The two assessors 
were given five days in which to recom- 
mend a chairman. If they failed to do so, 
the Minister was authorized to appoint as 
chairman a judge of the Sessions or a 
District Magistrate. The Board was 
required to report within three months 
unless the Minister acceded to its request 
for a longer period. The Code stipulated 
that the decision of the Board should be 
that of the majority but, in default of a 
majority, the decision of the chairman 
should prevail, and the report should be 
signed by the chairman alone. The Board 
acted as mediator but, in making decisions, 
should not infringe the provisions of the 
Code. If the report of the Board was not 
accepted, each of the parties had the right 
to submit the dispute anew to conciliation. 


Strikes and Lockouts—As with the legis- 
lation it sought to replace, the Code 
forbade any recourse to strike action so 


long as an association had not been 
certified and so long as the required 
negotiation, conciliation and arbitration 


procedures had not been complied with and 
until 14 days after the Minister had 
received the report of an Arbitration Board. 
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Any strike was forbidden which had not 
been decided by a secret vote of the 
majority of employees directly affected 
under the supervision of the Labour Rela- 
tions Board. 


The Code also forbade any strike or 
lock-out during the term of a collective 
agreement or an agreement made binding 
on a whole industry; during the period of 
enforcement of a binding Arbitration Board 
decision; in an undertaking in which less 
than 10 persons are habitually employed; 
in cases of dispute arising out of the inter- 
pretation or application of a collective 
agreement; and by employees of the 
Provincial Government or of Provincial 
Boards and Commissions. Sympathy 
strikes, and those designed to limit pro- 
duction or to prevent an employer from 
doing business or to force him to do 
business with any person were also 
prohibited. 


Public Services—The Code imposed com- 
' pulsory arbitration and prohibited strikes 
or lock-outs in any circumstances in the 
public services, which included municipal 
and school corporations, charitable institu- 
tions, hospitals, insane asylums, telephone 
and telegraph services, transport by bus 
and tramway, navigation, and the produc- 
tion, transmission, distribution or sale of 
gas, water or electricity, and railways, as 
far as their operations are within Provincial 
jurisdiction. 

Firemen in the employ of a municipality, 
as well as policemen and employees of the 
Provincial Government, as heretofore, were 
forbidden to be members of or to affiliate 
with an association which does not consist 
solely of persons in the same category. 

The Code provided that a collective 
agreement between a municipal or school 
corporation and its employees must be for 
a term of at least two years, and that a 
dispute between any such corporation and 
its employees might be submitted imme- 
diately to an Arbitration Board without 
passing through the conciliation stage. The 
Public Services Employees Disputes Act 
provides that any dispute in the public 
services must be referred to conciliation and 
subsequently to arbitration. An Arbitra- 
tion Board set up every two years, in 
January, consisting of a representative or 
assessor named by each of the parties and 
a chairman appointed on the joint recom- 
mendation of the two assessors was 
empowered to decide all disputes which 
might arise between the parties during the 
two-year term of an agreement. Such 
decisions were to be binding. 
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Disputes arising between municipal and 
school corporations and their employees in 
villages or rural municipalities could not 
be submitted to conciliation or arbitration. 


Collective Agreements—The Code incor- 
porated the provisions of the Collective 
Agreement Act which provided for the 
application by Order of the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council of the terms of a 
collective agreement respecting wages, hours, 
apprenticeship, and vacations with pay to 
cover all the employers and workers in that 
industry in the Province or in a stated part 
of the Province. The agreement must have 
been voluntarily entered into by one or 
more unions and by one or more employers 
or employers’ associations, and the parties 
representative of a sufficient proportion of 
the industry. 

The Code provided that collective agree- 
ments, except those between municipal and 
school corporations and their employees, 
must be made for a term of at least one 
year and might include a clause providing 
for wage readjustment according to the 
fluctuations of the Dominion cost-of-living 
index. 

Collective agreements also were to include 
a clause providing for a special method of 
arbitration of disputes arising out of the 
interpretation or application of the agree- 
ment. If the parties did not include such 
a clause in the agreement, the Board became 
the arbitrator. 

It was also provided that no agreement 
might contain a clause restricting the rights 
of employees and employers to belong or 
not to belong to their lawful association, 
and any clause or condition having such 
effect was null and void. 


Unincorporated Groups—Provision for 
the incorporation of associations as under 
the Professional Syndicates Act was con- 
tinued in the Code. This part of the Code 
was to have been administered by the 
Minister of Labour, instead of by the 
Provincial Secretary. The Code also con- 
tained provisions dealing with unincorpor- 
ated groups. Such groups might be 
summoned to appear before the Provincial 
Courts as a body under the name by which 
they were commonly designated, as well as 
through their officers individually, and 
judgments rendered in such cases might be 
executed against the property of the group. 


Labour Relations Board—The Labour 
Relations Board, under the proposed Code, 
was to consist of six members appointed 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, a 
chairman, a vice-chairman representing the 
public at large, and two members chosen 


“in so far as possible” from persons recom- 
mended by associations of employees and 
of employers, respectively. The Board 
members were required to serve full time 
and were appointed and paid under the 
Civil Service Act. They would be granted 
the privileges and powers of Superior Court 
Judges for their duties. 

The Labour Relations Board, Minimum 
Wage Commission, Arbitration Boards and 
their members, and conciliators were not 
subject to writs of quo warranto, mandamus, 
certiorart, prohibition or injunction nor to 
the right of supervision and reform nor to 
the orders and control of the Superior Court 
or its judges. 


Penalties—Penalties in the form of fines 
or in default of payment, imprisonment, 
were provided for various infractions of the 
Code, such as breach of the anti-Communist 
clauses, employer discrimination for union 
activity, employer interference in the affairs 
of a union, violation of the anti-strike 
provisions, etc. Any certified association 
which ordered a strike prohibited by the 
Code, contributed to the starting of such a 
strike or participated in it was liable to 
lose its certification unless the strike ended 
within six days of notice from the Board 
that the strike was illegal. Further, the 
association and every worker was liable to 


Recent Regulations 
Under Provincial Legislation 


a fine ranging from $200 to $500 for each 
day of the strike and any individual, in 
default of payment of a fine, might be 
imprisoned from 30 to 90 days. 


Exemptions—The provisions regarding 
conciliation and arbitration of disputes did 
not apply to enterprises in which less than 
10 persons are usually employed. Further, 
the Labour Relations Board was empowered 
by regulation to determine classes of 
employers employing less than five workers 
who might be exempted from the applica- 
tion of any provision of the Code. 

Collective agreements and the decree 
extending them to non-parties and minimum 
wage orders were not binding on employers 
and workers of enterprises situated outside 
cities and towns, except in the case of 
commercial or industrial establishments in 
which at least 10 persons are employed 
habitually or on an average during the year. 

Included in the Code was the provision 
that the individual contract of lease or hire 
of personal services is subject to the general 
rules set forth in the Civil Code of the 
Province, and that special provisions 
respecting the lease or hire of the personal 
services of workmen, farm _ servants, 
domestic workers, fishermen and seamen are 
also set forth in the Civil Code. 


In Manitoba, the minimum wage regulations have been revised 
to raise the minimum rates to $19.50 and $18.50 a week for women 
in urban and rural areas, respectively, and to 50 cents an hour 
for men. The standard work-week is unchanged at 44 hours for 
women and 48 for men, but overtime to a greater extent is 
permitted for women workers. Overtime rates have been 
increased by 21 and 22 cents an hour for women and 25 cents an 
hour for men. Unlike the earlier Orders, no specific learners’ 
rates are set but provision is made for the issue of permits by the 
Minister, under certain conditions, to allow employment at lower 
rates for inexperienced and handicapped workers. {Quebec has 
renewed General Order 4 and a number of special Ordinances to 


May 1, 1950. 


Manitoba Minimum Wage Act 


New minimum wage regulations, 12/49, 
filed on March 17, and gazetted March 19, 
raise minimum wage rates for full-time 
workers from eight to 10 cents an hour. 
Minimum overtime rates are increased by 
21 and 22 cents an hour for women and 
25 cents an hour for men. Women workers 
are now permitted to work overtime to a 
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greater extent, and for the first time the 
limitations on overtime vary as between 
urban and rural areas. Earlier orders (L.G., 
1947, p. 551) are repealed. 

Instead of the former arrangement of four 
divisions applying to women (I. Manufac- 
turing and General; II. Shops and Offices; 
III. Hotels and Restaurants; and IV. Places 
of Amusement) and one Division (V) gov- 
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erning male employees in all occupations, 
the new regulations have two main divi- 
sions, one for females and the other for 
males. Division I covers the employment 
of all women workers in the Province, 
except those employed in farming and 
market gardening and those in a managerial 
capacity. Excluded by the Act are workers 
employed in private homes as domestic 
servants, in religious or charitable institu- 
tions, in hospital nurses’ training schools, or 
by a municipal or public body. 

A new general provision requires every 
employer to comply with the health and 
sanitation regulations for factories, work- 
shops, offices and office buildings which are 
appended. These are substantially the same 
as those which were made under the Mani- 
toba Public Health Act in September, 1948, 
and summarized in the Lasour GazeTts for 
December, at page 1437. They are sub- 
stituted for the provisions under the heading 
“conditions of labour” in the former 
regulations. 


As before, rates for women are lower in 
rural areas than in cities, $1 per week less 
for full-time workers and five cents per 
hour less for part-time workers. In each 
case, two minima, in addition to overtime 
rates, are set: (1) for female employees who 
regularly work 40 hours or more per week; 
and (2) for those who normally work less 
than 40 hours per week. “Urban” rates 
apply to women workers in Greater 
Winnipeg, Brandon, Portage la Prairie, Flin 
Flon, Selkirk and to summer resorts from 
May to September, inclusive. “Rural” 
means all Manitoba other than urban. 


For occupations which require skill or 
training, the former regulations established 
learners’ rates rising by stages to the full 
minimum at the end of the learning period. 
In manufacturing, shops and offices, the 
learning period consisted of three two- 
month periods; in hotels and restaurants, a 
beginner’s rate was set for one three-month 
period ‘after which the full minimum had 
to be paid. 


Under the new regulations, no specific 
learners’ rates are set. Provision is made 
for the employment of workers at a lower 
rate than the minimum if the employer 
obtains from the Minister of Labour a 
permit certifying (1) that the job is one 
for which it is reasonable to employ inex- 
perienced workers for a training period of 
stated maximum duration and specifying a 
schedule of minimum rates payable during 
such period or (2) that it is fair and reason- 
able to employ the worker named in the 
permit at the rate specified by reason of 
his physical or mental handicap. It is 
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stipulated, however, that in no event must 
the training period at lower rates exceed 
six months and that the initial training 
rate must be at least 75 per cent of the 
applicable minimum rates. A worker must 
be given credit, against an authorized 
training period, for previous experience on 
the same or a similar job. Of the women 
workers in an _ establishment, excluding 
supervisors, not more than 25 per cent may 
be employed at training rates. Where less 
than four are employed, application for a 
permit may be made in respect of one 
employee. 

Except with a permit from the Minister, 
no employer may employ a child under 15. 
A new provision forbids an employer ,to 
permit any employee under 15 to work any 
overtime. 


Minumum Rates 


The new urban rate for full-time women 
workers is $19.50 per week or $84.50 per 
month, instead of 36 cents an hour, as 
formerly, representing an increase of about 
eight cents an hour. In rural areas, the 
rate is raised from 33 cents an hour to $18.50 
per week or $80.17 per month, an increase 
of about nine cents an hour. 


For women workers who regularly work 
less than 40 hours weekly, the new rate is 
50 cents an hour in urban areas, and 45 
cents in rural districts. The earlier regula- 
tions required women workers who were 
employed 30 hours a week or less to be 
paid an hourly rate not less than the 
minimum increased by five cents. 


For male workers in all employment 
except farming and market gardening and 
those in a managerial capacity, the rates 
are 50 cents an hour (formerly 40 cents) for 
men over 18 years, and 40 cents an hour 
for boys under 18. Previously, rates for 
boys under 18 were 27, 30 and 33 cents per 
hour for three successive periods of two 
months and 36 cents an hour thereafter. 

As before, where the employee provides a 
bicycle, the minimum rate must be in- 
creased by not less than 50 cents a week. 


Hours of Work and Overtime 


The new rates apply to what are termed 
“Standard Hours of Work”. These are, for 
women, eight hours per day and 44 hours 
per week, and, for men, 48 hours per week. 
An employer may not require an employee 
to work for more than eight hours in a day, 
or 44 or 48 hours in a week, as the case may 
be, unless he pays him or her at not less 
than the overtime rate prescribed by these 
regulations. 


Variations are permitted from the standard 
eight-hour day, without payment at over- 
time rates, until otherwise ordered by the 
Minister, to continue an established custom 
or practice or to allow for a work-week of 
less than six days, provided the weekly 
limit of 48 hours for men and 44 hours for 
women is not exceeded. 

Workers in shops may work up to Ill 
hours on one day in each week at regular 
rates of pay, provided that no more than 
eight hours are worked on any other day 
and that the weekly limit is not exceeded. 

To facilitate a rotation of shifts an 
employer may, with the authorization of 
the Minister, permit his employees to work 
in excess of the daily or weekly limit 
without payment at overtime rates, if the 
average number of hours worked by any 
employee, over such period of weeks as may 
be prescribed by the Minister, does not 
exceed the limits prescribed. 

Overtime rates for women are 67 cents 
an hour for urban workers and 65 cents an 
hour in the rest of the Province. For males 
the overtime rate is 75 cents an hour for 
men over 18 and 60 cents for boys under 
18. Under the former regulations, both 
men and women workers were required to 
be paid for overtime the minimum hourly 
rate increased by 10 cents, such overtime to 
be paid after 44 hours for women and after 
48 hours for men. 

For urban women workers overtime is 
now limited to three hours in a day, six 
hours in a week and 12 hours in a month. 
Women in rural areas may work overtime 
to the extent of four hours in a day, eight 
hours in a week and 16 hours in a month. 
The previous maximum allowed for all 
women workers was three hours in a day, 
six hours in a week and 120 hours in a year. 
There are, as before, no restrictions on 
overtime for men. 


Public Holidays 


The list of eight public holidays remains 
the same except that on Remembrance Day 
the holiday extends only from 9 a.m. to 
1 p.m. instead of covering the whole day, 
as formerly. As before, no woman may be 
required to work on a holiday except with 
a permit from the Minister. No reduction 
below the applicable minimum weekly rate 
may be made from the wages of a full- 
time woman worker who does not work 
on a holiday but who works regular hours 
on the workdays immediately before and 
after such holiday and on all other days 
of the week in which the holiday occurs 
unless she is prevented from working by 
illness or is absent with the employer’s 
consent. 
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A woman who works under permit on a 
holiday either must receive, in addition to 
the regular daily rates, a day’s pay at not 
less than the minimum rate, or must be 
granted a day off without loss of pay 
within seven days or at a later date by 
arrangement between the parties. 

No provision is made for the observance 
of public holidays by male workers. 


Special Employment Conditions 
for Women 


Working hours must be arranged so that 
no work-period for a woman worker will 
end between 12 midnight and 6 a.m., unless 
adequate transport to her home is provided 
at the employer’s expense. Formerly, this 
provision applied only to women in hotels 
and restaurants. 

No woman may be required to work 
longer than four hours without a meal 
period. The meal period may not be less 
than an hour unless the Minister, after being 
informed of local conditions and the pref- 
erence of the employees, permits otherwise. 
During each work-period of three hours or 
more, rather than of four hours, as before, 
a 10-minute rest-period must be granted. 


General Provisions 


General provisions regarding payment of 
wages, keeping of records, posting of regu- 
lations, ete. are unchanged. As before, any 
worker required to report must be paid for 
at least three hours. 

Where an employer expresses a preference 
that workers wear or use any specified kind 
of clothing, uniform or equipment it must 
be furnished and maintained by him with- 
out. cost to the workers. Uniforms may not 
be worn when off duty. Formerly, the 
provisions regarding uniforms applied only 
to women workers. 

Where the employer furnishes meals or 
lodging or both, he may deduct from the 
minimum wage not more than $6.30 for a 
week’s board of 21 meals, formerly $5, or 
not more than 30 cents a meal, formerly 25 
cents. Maximum deduction for room rent 
remains at $3. This provision formerly 
applied only to workers in hotels and 
restaurants. 


Health and Sanitation 


Health and sanitation standards to be 
observed in factories, workshops, offices and 
office buildings cover such matters as air 
and floor space, lighting, ventilation, heat- 
ing, washing and toilet facilities, lunch and 
rest rooms, drinking fountains, elimination 
of dusts, vapours or gases, and matron or 
welfare supervisor. 
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Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


General Order 4 applying to all workers 
under the Act except those covered by 
special Ordinances, and a number of special 
Ordinances were extended for another year 
to May 1, 1950, by an Order in Council 
(No. 295) of March 17, gazetted March 26. 

The special Ordinances renewed include 
Order 2, requiring the payment of time and 


one-half for overtime; Order 3, providing 
for a week’s holiday with pay; Order 5, 
governing silk textiles; 8, cotton textiles; 
11, charitable institutions; 14, real estate 
undertakings; 19, full-fashioned hosiery; 23, 
taverns in Montreal; 26A, taxicabs in 
Montreal; 29, taxicabs in Quebec and 
Lévis; 37, manufacturing of glass con- 
tainers; and 39, forest operations. 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Ontario Appeal Court Dismisses Action 
Against Union Officials for Inducing 
Breach of Contract 


On January 6, 1949, the Ontario Court 
of Appeal dismissed with costs the appeal of 
William Newell, a plumbing and heating 
contractor operating a “non-union” shop 
against Barker and Bruce, two officials of 
the United Association of Journeymen 
Plumbers and Steamfitters. The action had 
previously been dismissed in the Ontario 
Supreme Court by Mr. Justice Smily last 
June. 

The plaintiff charged that “wrongful 
action” of the union officials caused him to 
lose a contract with the W. H. Cooper 
Construction Company Limited, which in 
turn held a contract from the head con- 
tractor H. K. Ferguson Company of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. His tender to the Cooper 
Company, submitted in October, 1945, had 
been accepted and he had begun work, 
although he had not received a written 
contract. 

The defendants, Barker and Bruce, on 
learning of the contract, advised the Cooper 
Company that the plaintiff did not employ 
union men. The Company then telephoned 
the plaintiff and told him all men on the 
job must be union men. The plaintiff 
agreed and tried to have his men admitted 
to membership in the union but found the 
defendants opposed to the making of any 
agreement between the plaintiff and the 
local. At a meeting between Bruce and a 
member of the Cooper firm, the former 
said, “I can’t stop you from carrying on 
with Mr. Newell’s contract at all, but you 
realize that if Mr. Newell carries on with 
this work that I cannot give Al Davis all 
the men he will require for this process 
piping”. The Cooper Company then with- 
drew the contract and the plaintiff signed 
an acceptance and a release of the Cooper 
Company “from all responsibility or liability 
or damages which I have suffered or may 
sustain by reason of your being unable to 
enter into such a contract”. 

Mr. Justice Laidlaw stated that inter- 
ference with contractual rights was recog- 
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nized by law as a wrong, and unless there 
was found to be sufficient justification for 
interference an action lay for the damages 
suffered. ‘Three questions had to be con- 
sidered: (1) Was there a contract between 
the plaintiff and the Cooper Company? 
(2) If so, did the defendants interfere with 
the plaintiff’s contractual rights? (3) Did 
this interference (if any) cause damage to 
the plaintiff? If both the first and second 
question were answered in the affirmative, 
a further question would arise as to whether 
there was sufficient justification for the 
interference. 

Mr. Justice Laidlaw accepted the finding 
of the trial judge that there was a contract 
between the Cooper Company and the 
plaintiff, but was of the opinion that there 
had been no breach of contract on the part 
of the Company. The contract included the 
condition that the plaintiff would employ 
only union men. The plaintiff had agreed 
to this condition, but could not perform 
that part of his obligation. Thus the case 
was not one in which the rights of either 
party were interfered with, but simply one 
where the contractual rights had been 
terminated by agreement of both parties. 

The plaintiff’s case, stated Mr. Justice 
Laidlaw, must fail for lack of proof. The 
plaintiff had failed to establish that his 
failure to make an agreement with Local 67 
of the Union or to obtain the benefits of 
the agreement with ‘Master Plumbers Asso- 
ciation was caused by any wrongful action 
of the defendants. 

Thus his Lordship felt it unnecessary to 
discuss the third question, for if the plaintiff 
suffered any damage it was caused by his 
own inability to perform the contract. His 
Lordship added that if it were necessary, he 
would hold that there was sufficient justifica- 
tion in the circumstances for anything done 
by the defendants. They were both aware 
that trouble had already existed between the 
plaintiff and the Union and were entitled to 
decide for themselves whether they wanted 
the plaintiff and his workmen to be asso- 
ciated with it. The statement of the 
defendant, Bruce, to the Cooper Company 


official was proper and no fault could be 
found with that attitude on Bruce’s part as 
organizer of the Union in Canada. 


Mr. Justice Hogg, in accepting the fact 
that there was a contract between the 
plaintiff and the Cooper Company and that 
this contract did include a term or condi- 
tion that the plaintiff should employ only 
union men, stated that the next question 
should be whether the termination of the 
contract was voluntarily agreed to by the 
plaintiff. The evidence showed that even 
before the alleged wrongful acts of the 
defendants the plaintiff had voluntarily 
agreed with the Cooper Company that the 
contract would be terminated unless he 
employed union men. Had the plaintiff 
told the Cooper Company he would not 
agree to the termination, and that in his 
view the company was committing a breach 
of contract at the instigation of the 
defendants, the situation would have been 
quite different. However, Mr. Justice Hogg 
did not approve of the defendants’ action 
and he considered them responsible for the 
company’s action. 

The appeal was dismissed with costs. 
Newell v. Barker and Bruce (1949), Ontario 
Weekly Notes. No. 3. 


Manitoba Court Awards Damages For 
Injury Due to Unsafe Working Con- 
ditions Notwithstanding Contributory 
Negligence of Workman. 


On February 1, 1949, the Manitoba 
Court of King’s Bench awarded two-thirds 
of the damages claimed, with costs, to a 
farm labourer who had the thumb, three 
fingers and part of his right hand severed 
by a power-operated saw. Total damages 
were assessed at $6,671 and the plaintiff was 
awarded $4,447.33. 

The plaintiff, who was employed by the 
defendant for about a month prior to the 
time of the accident as a general labourer 
on his “mink farm”, was assisting the 
defendant’s foreman to cut firewood when 
the accident happened. Neither the plaintiff 
nor the foreman could explain definitely the 
manner in which the plaintiff’s hand came 
in contact with the saw. There was some 
contradiction between the evidence of the 
plaintiff and the foreman as to how the log 
was held in position for cutting. 

In summing up the evidence Mr. Justice 
Donovan stated that the foreman had held 
the log in a faulty manner while it was 
being put before the saw by bracing it 
against his hip instead of placing it firmly 
on the platform. This method naturally 


called for assistance from the plaintiff in 
holding the log more firmly as it came in 
contact with the saw. 

Secondly there was no suggestion that 
before the day in question the plaintiff had 
ever engaged in the kind of work which was 
then assigned to him, or that his rate of 
pay was fixed on any scale other than of 
an ordinary farm labourer. Mr. Justice 
Donovan believed that the foreman should 
in advance, both by instruction and advice, 
have prepared the plaintiff for the risks of 
the work. The defendant in speaking of the 
accident had stated concerning the plaintiff, 
“Sometimes I had the impression his mind 
was far away.” The plaintiff was a war 
veteran who had been imprisoned for five 
years at Hong Kong. However, the Court 
maintained that the defendant, being aware 
of the frailties of the plaintiff, should have 
had his foreman supervise closely the 
plaintiff’s actions when working so closely 
to the saw in operation. 


In Thomas v. Quartermaine it was held 
that 


The duty which a master owes to one 
servant may be quite different to that 
which he owes to another; it may vary 
with the knowledge, the experience, the 
skill and the powers of the workman. 


In the third place there was no guard 
over the saw. The defence stated that it 
was not the custom in the district in which 
the defendant lived to have any guard on 
such a machine, but Mr. Justice Donovan 
declared that this was no answer at. all. 
While it is true, he stated, that the saw 
would not have been made foolproof by 
the presence of a guard, yet had even a 
partial or defective guard been in position 
it would at least have tended to operate as 
a warning to the plaintiff that there was 
danger of injury, and then if an accident 
happened it would likely not have been of 
a serious nature. 

Mr. Justice Donovan did not see how the 
principle of volents non fit injuria right 
be used as a defence. It was not a case 
of the plaintiff voluntarily taking the risk. 
There was no evidence that he realized that, 
because of the speed and force with which 
the saw revolved, contact by any part of 
his body or clothing might result in very 
serious bodily injury. 

On the other hand the Judge did not 
consider that the plaintiff could be alto- 
gether excused. There was nothing to 
interfere with his view of the saw. He 
concluded that the failure of the plaintiff to 
keep an appropriate lookout made some 
contribution to his misfortune. 


McShane v. Hole 1 (1949), 
Weekly Reports 421. 


Western 
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1948 State Labour Legislation 
In the United States 


The chief developments in American 
State legislation in 1948 were in the field 
of child labour and workmen’s compensa- 
tion. Virginia and Kentucky by revising 
their child labour laws to adopt a 16-year 
standard for employment during school 
hours are now included in the group of 
States which rank first in child labour 
legislation. 

A workmen’s compensation Act was 
passed in Mississippi, the only State which 
had not previously adopted such a law. 
In Louisiana, minors engaged in street 
trades are covered by a special system of 
workmen’s compensation. Also enacted was 
a disability compensation Act in New 
Jersey. Changes were made in the indus- 
trial home-work statute in Rhode Island. 


Child Labour 


Both Kentucky and Virginia enacted child 
labour laws in 1948 which raised the 
minimum age for general employment 
during school hours to 16. This brings up 
to 20 the total number of States that are 
in line with the child-labour provisions of 
the Federal Fair Labour Standards Act. 

These laws widen the _ occupational 
coverage of the former laws, and raise 
standards with respect to hours, employ- 
ment certificates, and the regulation of 
night work and hazardous occupations. 

The former minimum age in both States 
was 14 but in Kentucky this applied only 
when the schools were in session, and in 
Virginia children of 12 years and over were 
permitted to work outside school hours in 
fruit and vegetable canneries. Now, in both 
States, a child must be 14 or over for work 
after school and during vacation. In 
Virginia, under the new law, if a child has 
completed high school, or is over 14 and 
enrolled in a work-training program or is 
14 or over and cannot profit from further 
schooling, the 16-year minimum is waived. 
The Virginia law exempts from its provi- 
sions domestic work if performed in connec- 
tion with the child’s home and for his 
parent, and work outside school hours on 
farms, in orchards, or in gardens with the 
parent’s consent. 

As regards certain hazardous occupations, 
the Kentucky Act raised the minimum age 
from 16 to 18. A 16-year minimum age 
for work in manufacturing or mechanical 
establishments at any time is required. 

A step forward in both States was the 
establishment of a maximum 40-hour work- 
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week for boys and girls up to 18 years of 
age. Formerly, there was a 48-hour week 
in Kentucky and a 44-hour week in Virginia 
for children under 16. The new Acts give 
to minors under 18 the eight-hour day and 
the six-day week formerly applicable only 
to those under 16. 

In Kentucky, part-time work of 14 and 
15-year-olds attending school is limited to 
three hours on a school day and to 23 
hours in a school week. Employment of 
16 and 17-year-olds is limited to four hours 
on a school day and 28 hours in a school 
week. Both laws provide for a 30-minute 
meal-period. 

The two States require employment 
certificates for minors under 18 instead of 
under 16, as formerly; the Virginia law 
adds a provision for yearly physical exam- 
ination up to 18. Both Acts also provide 
for the issuance of age certificates for minors 
18 and over, upon request. 

In Kentucky, night work for minors 16 
and 17 is prohibited after 10 p.m. or before 
6 a.m. Formerly, this was 8 p.m. to 6 a.m. 
for boys under 16 in specified occupations. 
Minors of 15 years are forbidden to work 
after 8 p.m. and those under 15 years, 
after 6 pm. The Virginia law retains the 
night work prohibition of 6 p.m. to 7 a.m. 
for minors under 16. Boys of 16 and 17 
years of age may be employed until mid- 
night and girls of 16 and 17, not enrolled 
in school, may be employed until 11 p.m. 
and if enrolled in school, until 10 p.m. 
These provisions do not apply to children 
in Virginia 16 years of age and over on 
farms, in orchards or in gardens. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Mississippi approved a workmen’s com- 
pensation law which provides for com- 
pulsory coverage for employers of eight 
or more, unlimited medical care, a second 
injury fund, and double compensaton for 
minors injured while illegally employed. 

Exempted are domestic servants, farmers 
and farm labour, transport and maritime 
employments. All accidental injuries aris- 
ing out of or in the course of employment 
are covered. 

Insurance may be _ obtained through 
private insurance carriers or by self- 
insurance. Compensation payments begin 
on the sixth day after the injury unless 
disability lasts for 14 days or more in 
which case compensation is payable from 
the date of disability. The benefits are to 


be paid at the rate of 66% per cent of 
average weekly wages, with maximum pay- 
ments of $25 per week for a maximum 
period of 450 weeks. The minimum weekly 
payment is $7. Death benefits are payable 
during widowhood, and to dependent 
children under 18 years of age. 

Amendments were made in existing work- 
men’s compensation Acts in six other States 
—Kentucky, Louisiana, Massachusetts, 
Missouri, New York and Virginia, and in 
the first five named, increased benefits were 
provided. 

In Louisiana, the workmen’s compensa- 
tion law was made to apply to all illegally 
employed minors. By a second enactment, 
minors who are engaged in specified street 
trades, including the selling and delivery of 
newspapers, are covered by a compulsory 
system of workmen’s compensation. Wis- 
consin is the only other State which has a 
comparable provision. The law applies to 
employers of more than three minors 
between 12 and 17 inclusive. The time of 
engaging in a street trade is defined to 
include the time spent in reporting to and 
from the place or places where the trade 
is carried on. A minor accidentally injured 
while engaged in a street trade is entitled 
to compensation benfits and should death 
occur, compensation is payable to his 
dependents. 


Disability Compensation 


New Jersey, following the example of 
California and Rhode Island, established a 


system of disability compensation providing 
for weekly benefits to workers, who, 
because of illness or accident not covered 
by State workmen’s compensation law, are 
not able to work. Benefits range from $9 
to $22 a week, depending on the worker’s 
previous wages. Compensation is not pay- 
able for disability resulting from pregnancy 
or from a wilfully and intentionally self- 
inflicted injury. 


Industrial Home Work 


Rhode Island amended its home-work 
law to extend its coverage to subcontractors 
furnishing material to be processed in a 
home, and also provides that “industrial 
home work” shall include processing in the 
home of the employer. Several provisions 
were added concerning the issuance of 
licences to employers and homeworkers. 


Industrial Relations 


Louisiana repealed a 1946 act which 
regulated and controlled trade union activi- 
ties. The effect of the repeal is to restore 
to full measure the anti-injunction act of 
1934. Under the 1946 law, injunctions could 
be issued against unauthorized strikes in 
violation of contracts, against violence or 
threats of violence, and against combina- 
tions of employees in restraint of trade. An 
Act to prohibit the transportation of strike- 
breakers into the State was also passed. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Selected Decisions of Umpire 


Under the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digest of selected decisions in appeals heard by the 
Umpire under the provisions of the Unemployment Insur- 


ance Act. 


Published in two series (1) Benefit cases, 


designated CU-B, and (2) Coverage cases, CU-C. 


Held that the claimant was unemployed 





within the meaning of the Act.—CU-B. 
362 (May 26, 1948). 
Materia Facts oF Case: 

The claimant, having been steadily 
employed for five years as a milling 


machine operator, lost his employment on 
July 30, 1947, due to shortage of work, and 
had been on benefit for approximately six 


weeks when it was found that he was 
assisting on his farm which comprised 140 
acres with 23 head of cattle, some pigs and 
chickens. He had purchased the farm in 
1943 and had established his permanent 
residence there, but he continued to live 
in town while in industrial employment, his 
wife operating the farm on a share basis 
with the assistance of their sons, aged 13 
and 11 years. He stated that his wife’s 
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income from the farm was less than $1 a 
day. When he became unemployed, he 
returned to the farm and assisted in 
performing the chores and making general 
repairs and was engaged in putting a roof 
on the barn, with the assistance of a 
neighbour whom he had hired, when this 
information came to light. 

The Insurance Officer disqualified him for 
an indefinite period as from September 25, 
1947, under Section 27 (1) (a) of the Act, 
on the ground that he was not unemployed 
but was in business for himself, and the 
Court of Referees unanimously upheld this 
decision. 

The union of which the claimant is a 
member appealed to the Umpire and an oral 
hearing was held. 


DECISION: 


The question to decide is whether the 
claimant has proved that he was unem- 
ployed within the meaning of the Act. 

It was agreed at the hearing that the 
claimant is an industrial worker and not a 
farmer. He went to reside on his farm 
during the period of his involuntary unem- 
ployment and immediately upon securing 
employment, he returned to the city. The 
farm, which was purchased in 1943, is oper- 
ated by his wife and two children. _ 

Under the circumstances, he cannot be 
considered as self-employed for the pur- 
pose of the Unemployment Insurance Act. 
Although he might have assisted his wife 
and children in performing the usual 
chores on the farm, there is no indication 
that, if he derived any remuneration there- 
from, it was in excess of $1.50 a day within 
the meaning of Section 29 (1) (b) (ii) of 
the Act. 

The decision of the Court of Referees 
is reversed and the appeal of the claimant 
is allowed. 


Held that the claimant was not unem- 
ployed within the meaning of the Act.— 
CU-B. 363 (May 26, 1948). 


Materiat Facts or Case: 


The claimant owned a half-section of 
land which he farmed during the summer 
months. He had no livestock and did not 
intend to live on the farm during the then 
approaching winter. On making claim for 
benefit he gave his occupation as “farmer”. 
His pattern of industrial employment dis- 
closed that in 1944-45 he had 4 months’ 
employment with a packing company and 
in 1945-46 10 months’ employment with the 
same company. 

He was disqualified for an indefinite 
period under Section 27 (1) (a) of the Act, 
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as from March 31, 1947, on the ground that 
he was not unemployed but was in business 
for himself, having refused to apply for 
employment as a farm labourer because he 
was working on his own farm. 

He made renewal claim on October 7, 
1947, stating that he was now available for 
work, and the Insurance Officer held the 
indefinite disqualification imposed as of 
March 31, 1947 to be still in effect. The 
Court of Referees unanimously upheld this 
decision but the chairman granted leave to 
appeal to the Umpire. 


DEcISION: 


The question to decide is whether the 
claimant has proved that he was unem- 
ployed within the meaning of Section 27 
(1) (a) of the Act. 

The facts indicate that the claimant is 
mainly and primarily a farmer working on 
his own account on his land. In his sub- 
mission, dated October 25, 1947, the claimant 
stated: “My main occupation is (that of) a 
farmer and I do intend to return to the 
farm in the Spring”. 

The claimant contends that because then 
“he had finished his farm work” and there- 
fore had become temporarily available for 
work, he should be entitled to receive 
unemployment benefit. Availability for 
work is not the deciding factor in this case 
and the claimant because he satisfies the 
requirements of paragraph (b) of subsection 
(1) of Section 27 has not proved “ipso 
facto” that he is unemployed within the 
meaning of paragraph (a) of subsection (1) 
of Section 27. 

Even though the claimant may suspend 
his farming operations during the winter 
months or off-season, he does not cease to 
be a farmer. He retains all his interest in 
the land during the off-season and the soil 
continues its inherent functions as a result 
of his toil. Unless he gives up his farming 
operations as his main occupation, he can- 
not qualify for the receipt of benefit and 
will remain outside of the Unemployment 
Insurance plan for the duration of his self- 
employment. As regards insured persons 
who have entered into business on their 
own account and thereby become self- 
employed, it is not the intent and purpose 
of the Act to subsidize these persons 
for the period during which they do not 
draw profit or remuneration from their 
enterprise. 

The claimant might be employed in 
insurable employment during the off-season 
in what could be termed subsidiary or 
auxiliary employment and thus, contributing 
to the unemployment insurance fund. How- 
ever, in such case, he is paying a premium 


to be insured against the risk of future 
unemployment whenever he ceases to be 
self-employed. 

Under the provisions of the Act and the 
existing regulations, I have no other alter- 
native, therefore, than to find that the 
claimant has failed to prove that he is 
unemployed within the meaning of para- 
graph (a) of subsection (1) of Section 27 
of the Act. 

This problem of self-employment has been 
given a great deal of consideration in the 
past and was lately the subject of an 
official hearing in the case of .............. 
(CU-B. 362). In view of the different 
climatic and economic conditions in our 


country, the representatives of the labour 
unions and of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission, who were present at the hear- 
ing, submitted to the Umpire that too 
broad and uniform an application of the 
principles laid down in decisions pertaining 
to matters of self-employment might tend 
to create some hardship or anomalies. 

In this connection, I wish to point out 
that under the Act the Commission has full 
authority, if it so desires, to introduce by 
way of remedial regulations the changes 
necessary to remove such hardship or 
anomalies as may exist in cases of self- 
employment. 

The appeal is dismissed. 


Unemployment Insurance Statistics 


February, 1949* 


According to the monthly report issued 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics there 
was a total of 108,759 claims for Unem- 
ployment Insurance benefit filed at local 
offices of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission across Canada during Feb- 
ruary, compared with 140,305 in January, 
and 88,016 in February last year. These 
totals include 15,296, revised claims in 
February, 13,656 in January, and 11,293 in 
February, 1948. Revised claims are regis- 
tered when circumstances require the recon- 
sideration of already existing claims, and 
are not, therefore, considered in estimating 
employment and unemployment levels 
among insured persons. Initial and Renewal 
claims, which originate almost exclusively 
from new cases of unemployment among 
insured persons, numbered 93,463 in Feb- 
ruary, 126,649 in January and 76,723 in 
February last year. 

Ordinary claimants (that is, those com- 
pletely separated from their employment) 
on the live unemployment register at any 
given time provide a measure of recorded 
unemployment among insured persons at 
that time. On February 28, there were 
208,818 (172,968 males, 35,850 females) 
ordinary claimants on the live Unemploy- 
ment Insurance register, compared with 
197,675 (164,438 males and 33,237 females) 
on January 31, and 146,074 (116,676 males 


and 29,398 females) on February 28 last 


year. In addition there were 7,066 (5,904 
males, 1,162 females) other claimants 
(mainly short-time) on the live unemploy- 
ment register on February 28, 5,742 (4,953 
males, 789 females) on January 31, and 
7,279 (6,444 males and 835 females) on 
February 28 last year. Short-time claimants 
are those who have been put on short-time 
at their places of employment. 
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Table E-6 classifies all the claimants 
included on the live unemployment register 
according to the number of days they have 
been continuously signing the register since 
their most recent initial or renewal claim. 
Certain live registers will indicate however 
that an initial claim has followed without 
interruption the termination of a previous 
benefit year. In these latter cases though 
the initial claim is the most recent claim, 
it is lgnored and count is made instead of 
the cumulative number of days the claimant 
signed the register since the commencement 
of this continuous period of unemployment, 
that is, since the most recent renewal claim. 
Sundays, days of sickness, and brief periods 
of employment where no renewal claim was 
necessary (usually employment of less than 
one week), are excluded from this count of 
unemployed days on the register. 

During February, a total of 116,078 claims 
was disposed of. This includes 1,234 special 
requests not granted (that is, requests 
for antedating, extension of the two-year 
period and dependency rate of benefit) and 
1,338 cases referred to courts of referees 
by claimants. Of the remaining 118,506 
claims, in which entitlement to benefit was 
the main consideration, 92,568 were con- 
sidered entitled to benefit and 20,938 not 
entitled. 

Chief reasons for non-entitlement to 
benefit were: “insufficient contributions 
while in insurable employment” 11,133 
cases; “voluntarily left employment without 
just cause” 4,588 cases; “discharged for 
misconduct” 1,049 cases; “refused an offer 
of work and neglected an opportunity to 
work” 862 cases; “not capable of and not 
available for work” 712 cases. 





* See Tables E-1 to E-7. 
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During February, 210,681 beneficiaries 
were paid $8,158,903 for 3,734,487 compen- 
sated unemployed days, compared with 
163,643 persons paid $6,727,221 for 3,056,418 
compensated unemployed days in January 
and 138,417 persons paid $5,017,492 for 
2,544,452 unemployed days in February, 
1948. The average duration of the unem- 
ployment compensated was, then, 17-7 days 
in February, 18-7 days in January and 18-4 
days in February last year. The average 
amount of benefit paid per benificiary was 
$38.73 in February, $41.11 in January and 
$36.25 in February last year. The average 
amount of benefit paid per compensated day 


of unemployment was $2.18 in February, 
$2.20 in January and $1.97 in February, 1948. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
for the month ending February 28, 1949, 
showed 3,645,493 employees were issued with 
insurance books and had made contribu- 
tions to the Unemployment Insurance Fund 
at one time or another since April 1, 1948, 
an increase of 41,496, since January 31, 1949. 

As at February 28, 1949, 211,935 employers 
were registered as having insurable 
employees representing an increase of 772 
since January 31. 1949. 


WAGE RATES FOR CERTAIN CLASSES 
OF CIVIC EMPLOYEES, 1948 


The Research and Statistics Branch of 
the Department of Labour in their annual 
survey obtains from employers statistics on 
wage rates, hours and working conditions in 
Canadian industry. The following tables 
show wage rates as reported in the 1948 
survey for certain classes of civic employees 


in 67 municipalities. Rates are shown 
for Police Constables, Firefighters, and 
Labourers. The term, “Maximum Basic 


Salary”, means that such extras as bonuses 
for long service, allowances for clothing, 
etc., are not included. However, cost-of- 
living bonus payments are included in these 
rates, 

Salaries of police constables in 1948 in 
these 67 municipalities varied between 
$1,740 per year and $2,827. In general, 
salaries in the larger cities were highest, 
although there are exceptions to this 
tendency, as indicated in the table. Con- 
stables in the city of Toronto, receiving 
$2,827 per year, were the highest paid; in 
Hamilton the rate was $2,761, Windsor 
$2,721, and Sudbury $2,655. Eight other 
cities, including Montreal, Vancouver and 
Winnipeg, showed rates of $2,500 or more 
per year. Increases over 1947 in police- 
men’s wage rates ranged from $18 in 
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Niagara Falls to $418 in Sault Ste. Marie. 
These increases, reported by 56 of the 67 
centres, averaged $224 per year. 

Wage rates paid to fire-fighters are in 
many cases the same as for policemen in 
the same city. In some of the smaller 
centres, of course, where the maintenance 
of two separate forces would entail unneces- 
sary expense, the duties of both are per- 
formed by the same men. As in the case 
of police constables, the highest fire-fighter’s 
rate was in Toronto; here the annual salary 
was $2,947. In Vancouver the rate was 
$2,820 and in Hamilton, $2,711. Increases 
over the 1947 figures of $26 per year in 
St. Catharines up to $480 per year in 
Vancouver are reported. Of 49 centres 
showing increases the average was $218 
per year. 


Average wage rates for labourers 
employed by municipalities in 1948 ranged 
from 55 to 1.03 cents per hour. In about 
half the centres covered in the table ranges 
of rates are shown for this class of worker; 
these ranges might indicate differentials 
paid for unpleasant or hazardous work, 
special qualifications, or length of service. 
Increases of from 2 to 18 cents per hour 
over 1947 rates are reported for labourers, 
with all but eight of the 67 municipalities 
reporting higher rates in 1948. 


WAGE RATES FOR CERTAIN CLASSES OF CIVIC EMPLOYEES, BY MUNICIPALITY, 1948 

















: PoricE CONSTABLES FIREFIGHTERS LABOURERS 
Locality ee ee ees 
Maximum Basic} Standard |Maximum Basic] Standard Wage Standard 
Salary per Hours Salary per Hours Rate Hours 
Year per Week Year per Week(!)} per Hour | per Week 
Prince Edward Island— $ $ $ 
C@harlottetowllven.= scr. eee 1,740 ASM | Lr Serie erc mete ee tel eetertterseas ics < .55—.75 4448 
Nova Scotia— 
Glace Baliye ce cis crecculiatecals 2,329 AS oe do | Se nA ae eee S| Paes MOREA .814 48 
Halifax (@)enoaeacs- ects: 2,160 48 2,088 and 2,160 72 .12—. 89 44 
Sydney westosesacetsesom 2,040 48 , 980 72 75 48 
New Brunswick— ' 
Bredericton (@)ecco-r ace ee cee 1,800 48 1,800 60 .66 48 
MOnCtOnia somata coine waacie 2,423 48 2,329 48 .85 44 
Saint Jolnaetieae cere cree 2,107 48 2,107 82 .70 48 
Quebec— ‘ 
Cap de la Madeleine (4)....... 2,080 72 2,080 72 .60 48 
12 VAN, = ho er Rn eee 1,875 48 1,808 72 270 48 
Jolhette@)haseiae= = pete ere 1,950 60 1,950 60 .63 and.72 38 
Mavorererractos- oc PRIS gtr 2,184 il Sen Pete eee eed Ib dbtcnonsobe .70 and.74 48 
Montreal ance = cies 2,500 48 2,600 72 12 44 
Quebec risers orcs teres 2215 72 2,215 72 .65 and .66 48 
St. Hiyacinthel (©) cmeeee eee 2,060 72 2,060 72 .55 and .65 48 
StaJobns eur nee. eens eeaee 2,080 LOI WE amie Oe a wanes toads hoes Axle as .60 and .70 54 
Shawinigan Falls (*)........... Ol 56 2,211 56 .68 and .73 48 
Sherbrooke.......-- be UN esc ZF OSU MO acces arte beik 0 | aus oh ie eae | eee ee .65 and .68 48 
ore! (2) sects sisters eta 2IOSO ell seeeee ae cvs 2 O80: i Miserear mere BOOLAIIG On emits ci cteveraeiere 
Trois ivieres (4), cic; co-lne's. 1,898 60 1,898 60 .55 and .643 48 
Wer une DeRosa s 2, 500 48 2, 500 60 .65 and .68 44 
Westmount.,...---- eee, Cue 2,500 48 2,600 72 67 50 
Ontario— 
Bellewallle seer re cieler se cete co 2,300 48 2,190 2 5 eS 48 
IBrantlora ean ecintea eh te ates 2,475 48 2,474 56 .78 and .88 44 
Brockville......---- Rares 2,000 48 2,000 72 .70 50 
@hathameereeaccicc renee 2,208 48 2,257 56 .79 44 
Gornwallinecssss soe et RNG 2, 200 48 2,180 12 506) 44 
ore: Williarmemsscttcrn er are eee Pa | lea. oaeIe eae 2,160 48 .13—.76 44 
TT Pegi ec fa De SEEDS ETE NS 2,300 48 2,040 56 75 44 
Giielplivpe meses se nae 2,200 48 2,100 56 .75—.80 44 
Hamilton......----- peel a as 2,761 48 2,711 48 "gg 94 44 
Kirkland Wakesm-asoseoaseen 2,441 48 2,441 72 94 48 
Kitchener........+++. eee Cates 2,381 48 2,486 56 85 44 
ond One ee = ee Sagan 2,312 48 2 ORNS 56 69 45 
Niagara Walls ca.ooshee 2,297 48 2,449 60 .80—. 83 48 
Norbhibayeeraecca sets ree 2,350 48 2,040 GOS IMG Seah eee ae ee ean [ihe ste terol NG 
Osha wales c-tusy esl: ga cate 2,350 54 2,100 56 T5719 44 
ORCA WA eee Ree 2,530 48 2,671 48 44 
Oxvemooundeeerie eae 2,200 48 1,908 72 .71—.85 47 
Peter boroue temic eee 2,331 48 2,300 G2, .75 and .85 44 
Port Arthur... ...--- ete a 2,460 48 2,340 48 .88—.95 44 
Ste Gatharines: seus. eee 2,474 48 2,209 72 .80 48 
Sta Thoniage paso me. cut cicnerc 2,340 48 2,298 56 N72! 82 48 
SEE TTEIAB. (7 be aro ao Oe PAA 48 2,285 72 .70—. 83 48 
Salt. Stem Marios o. cee ace 2,640 48 2,644 48 .90 48 
Qtratlord im oyottetelose een ine 2, 250 48 2, 250 56 75—.85 44 
Sudburynemieteae eee: 2,655 48 2,432 56 80 48 
ARMIN OS see ee eee eit eee Ze 2SOM Waa terre lee Nersss is 2,280 44 80—1.00 44 
ALOrOn COM ate oie eee 2,827 44 2,947 56 973 40 
Windsor tenon ee ec Pas TPA 48 2,350 56 823 44 
Woodstock seaai ican: 2,000 45 2,060 56 73 48 
Manitoba— 
iBrandonmen setae sien aiete er: 2,095 48 2,017 72 .70 44 
StmBonitaces. cron eerie asae Day 48 Pa pA 72 .60—.70 44 
isin ieeyons abacemDonde Oe ae oe 2,580 "48 2,580 48 .774—. 823 44 
Saskatchewan— 
IMOOSe3 awh aerieiecls saeete 2,314 44 2,134 (pe 693 44 
Princes Alberti) aes ce oe citerest 1,980 44 D282 72 .56 and .61 | 44 
AR Goiney (O)ieaeeeee te cetera terse 2,340 42 2,280 48 65 44 
Saskatoon))i.caec seecmemnc ele 2,412 42 2,322 48 .75 and .80 44 
Alberta— 
Calgarya(®) eaesciesiione ec. 2,428 44 2,368 48 89 40 
Bomontoncncene eee een a 2,200 40 2,227 48 .90 and .903 44 
Leth brid eens rete oc cen: 2,280 48 2,160 48 8 44 
IMedicineseLates as ence: 2,256 48 2,076 48 .69—.80 44 
British Columbia— 
IN TIAL TNO eer Bae ere teyes erator ete a eri ne ttc cece arn] (ara cnt s ciatn wtait 2,148 48 9 44 
INelson ee ie eee race ee 2,280 48 2,190 48 73—.88 44 
New Westminster............. 2,544 44 2,544 48 1.03 44 
Prince RUperten vce oeere allstar oie Pierce steeper 2,400 ASR VAD) caren ce PAI caer slte 
ViANCOUNCTasin ie cytes caste ouster 2,580 44 2, 820 48 1.00 44 
VICCOLIS A Mame acer cna 2, 280 44 2,304 48 87 40 


(1) Most firefighters work under the two-platoon system, 10-hour day shift and 14-hour night shift, averaging 72 
hours per week, with one day off inseven. A number of municipalities have adopted the three-platoon system, three 
8-hour shifts and 48-hour week. 

(2) The higher rate for married men. 

(3) Drivers of apparatus only; others on call, 

(4) Both police and firefighting duties performed by the same men. 

(5) Work on certain eight listed statutory holidays to be paid for at regular rate. 

(6) Free uniforms. 

(7) Uniforms supplied, boot allowance of $20 per year and free street car transportation to and from work. 

(8) Paid also for work on statutory holidays. 
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An analysis of the current employment situation prepared by the Research and Statistics 
Branch, Department of Labour, on the basis of returns from the National Employment 
Service, reports from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and other official information. 


CURRENT 
EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS 


During March, unemployment continued to decrease from the 
peak reached in the latter part of February. Despite this 
umprovement, unemployment at the end of March was still high 
an terms of the previous two years’ records. By May, however, 
these workers were expected to be absorbed again in the seasonal 
jobs now opening up in construction, agriculture and transporta- 
tion. A greater than usual seasonal drop in employment this year 
was evidence of the gradual shift from a sellers’ to a buyers’ 
market among various lines of goods and services. While these 
changing economic conditions called for the re-alignment of 
production in some lines, employers as a whole were still making 
plans for future expansion. Indeed, industrial construction con- 
tracts awarded during the first quarter of 1949 exceeded those 


of any other quarter for as far back as 1939. 


The seasonal factor was now acting in 
favour of employment expansion and hiring 
had begun to pick up during March. 
However, since the seasonal slump had 
affected more workers than usual this 
winter, unemployment at the end of March 
still exceeded that of either 1947 or 1948. 
Considerably fewer jobs were available in 
logging, meat packing, sawmills, rubber and 
shipbuilding compared with 1948. In addi- 
tion, the tremendous expansion in the work- 
ing force in construction caused more 
workers to be seasonally displaced, even 
though construction employment itself was 
higher than in 1948. The seasonal upswing 
which takes place in April and May, how- 
ever, was expected to supply sufficient jobs 
for all those now seeking work, and labour 
shortages may develop before the summer is 
very far advanced. Construction, agricul- 
ture, fishing, water and inland transporta- 
tion, and food processing industries will 
shortly be providing many jobs for workers. 

Increased seasonal unemployment this 
year appeared to be due partially to the 
readjustment of production to changing 
market conditions. Consumer demand had 
generally become less insistent in the 
domestic market and had even started to 
fall off in some lines. At the same time, 
the export market had become increasingly 
difficult to penetrate because of continued 
dollar shortages and greater competition 
from other countries. In line with the 
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easing of demand, wholesale prices have 
been levelling off since the last quarter of 
1948. Industrial production itself under- 
went a sharp drop during January to reach 
a level just above that of 1948 at that time. 
This new phase of market conditions had 
called for a careful re-assessment of produc- 
tion costs by employers. While employ- 
ment itself had not been seriously affected, 
the changing market picture had been 
reflected in a return to greater seasonality, 
granting of fewer wage increases and an 
increasing emphasis on productivity. 

Employers still appeared to view the 
situation with optimism, however. Indus- 
trial construction contracts awarded during 
the first quarter of 1949 exceeded those 
for all previous quarterly periods since 1939. 
Reports received by the Department of 
Labour on plant expansion in manufactur- 
ing also indicated a high level of activity 
and already more than 350 employers had 
signified their intention of expanding plant 
facilities during 1949. 


Industrial Analysis 


The agricultural industry was again about 
to enter a season of high activity. Gener- 
ally it was felt that the demand for farm 
products in 1949 would equal that of 1948 
although some decline might occur in the 
export market. The domestic market was 
expected to expand as a result of levelling 
off of farm prices. The monthly index of 
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farm prices reached a peak in August, 1948, 
and, contrary to the experience of 1947, 
declined during the next quarter. In 
general, farm prices during the year 1949 
were expected to remain at approximately 
the 1948 level, which in itself was 20 per 
cent higher than in 1947 and 120 per cent 
above the 1941 level. 

Against this background of continued 
buoyancy, farmers were making plans for 
extensive farming operations during the 
coming season. A strong demand for farm 
help was expected which, in many areas, 
would exceed the local supply of workers 
available. Immigration plans were already 
under way to meet such a shortage and 
Dutch farmers had begun to enter the 
country. Peak seasonal labour needs for 
the harvesting of special crops will again be 
met by a program of labour movements. 


The fishing industry was temporarily 
slack during March between the winter and 
spring operations. Pockets of unemploy- 
ment had developed in the Maritimes, both 
among fishing crews and workers in fish 
packing plants. Below average winter 
operations, as well as the seasonal slack, 
were responsible for the unfavourable 
situation. 

The outlook for the industry itself was 
not entirely optimistic, either on the Pacific 
or Atlantic coasts, owing to unsettled export 
market conditions. This affected some 
10,000 employees in fish packing and curing 
plants as well as the fishermen themselves. 
The usual market in the United Kingdom 
for canned salmon from British Columbia 
may not be available, while the domestic 
market and the United States market for 
fresh and frozen fish may be adversely 
affected by the increased competition from 
meat products, which have recently 
decreased in price. 


Logging operations were drawing to a 
close in Eastern Canada, and workers were 
being released as hauling operations were 
completed. River drivers, however, will be 
needed when the ice leaves and the logging 
drive gets under way. Some workers who 
had been laid off were waiting for con- 
struction work and lake navigation to begin, 
while others had returned to the farms. 

A different situation existed on the west 
coast where most logging camps were 
re-opening after the severe weather condi- 
tions had kept them closed for the greater 
part of the winter. Uncertain market con- 
ditions may prevent many small operators 
from re-opening this year, however. 


The employment scene in manufacturing 
was quiet during March with relatively 
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little hiring of workers. Facing the more 
competitive market conditions, employers 
were examining their costs closely and not 
taking on staff unless absolutely necessary. 
The greater seasonality of manufacturing 
employment this winter, along with the loss 
of some export markets, had caused a rela- 
tively large drop in employment in the 
previous three months. At the beginning 
of February, 7 of the 17 major manufac- 
turing industries reported fewer persons 
working than in 1947. The industry as a 
whole, however, still employed more workers 
than in the previous year. By the end 
of March, greater seasonal activity was 
apparent and hiring was again under way 
in heavy industry and textile and clothing 
firms. Also, the removal of the war tax on 
jewellery, confectioneries, soft drinks, and 
chocolate bars, announced in the Federal 
budget was bringing about expansion in 
these industries. 

Contracts between employers and unions 
were up for renewal in numerous manufac- 
turing plants during March. A strike had 
developed among 600 bakery workers in 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, but, on the whole, 
negotiations were progressing peacefully. 
Due to the levelling off in the cost of living, 
wage demands this year may not be pressed 
as strongly as previously, but more emphasis 
was expected on fringe issues, such as 
welfare plans, improved working condi- 
tions, holidays, and various social security 
programs. 


The construction industry was still in its 
inactive season during March, but employ- 
ment was well-sustained for the time of 
year. At the beginning of February, the 
latest date for which statistics are avail- 
able, the index of employment in construc- 
tion (base 1926=100) stood at 147-9 as 
against 137-6 in 1948. Continuing fine 
weather during April will create many 
opportunities for construction work and 
extensive hiring was expected. Labour - 
shortages were already developing in some 
of the skilled trades, particularly bricklaying. 

For the third successive month in 1949, 
construction contracts awarded showed gains 
over the comparable period of 1948, bringing 
the total for the first quarter of 1949 to 
$204 million as against $129 million in the 
same period of 1948. 

A recent survey conducted by the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce indicated 
that the supply of building materials had 
improved to such an extent that all con- 
struction projects in 1949 could be carried 
out with few supply difficulties. Increased 
production was expected for 21 of the 30 
building materials covered in the survey. 


The most serious shortages were expected 
to occur among iron and steel products, 
although a slight increase in primary iron 
and steel production over 1948 was foreseen. 

Sales in trade establishments during 
March picked up after winter inactivity 
when buying in almost all cities throughout 
Canada had been curtailed. Increased, sales 
reflected both the beginning of the Easter 
trade and the usual spring requirements for 
farming equipment, gardening supplies and 
clothing. Consumer purchasing power was 
also on the increase, in part a result of 
the recent distribution of many millions 
of dollars which had been set aside by 
the Compulsory Savings program. Dollar 
value of sales in department stores through- 
out Canada during March was about 10 
per cent above the previous year’s level. 
This rise, however, was accounted for almost 
entirely by price increases. 

The steady rise in prices which had taken 
place in the past three years and which had 
become an increasingly important factor in 
consumer buying, appeared now to be 
drawing to a close. Prices on the wholesale 
level have been levelling off since the last 
quarter of 1948. The general index of 
wholesale prices (1926—100) stood at 159-3 
in January, 1949, as against 159-2 and 146-9 
in October and January of 1948. Gener- 


ally it was felt that any significant decline | 


in prices would have a beneficial effect on 
sales, unless accompanied by a serious loss 
of income through unemployment. 


Regional Analysis 


The Maritime region was delayed in its 
spring expansion during March because of 
heavy snowfalls in some areas. Preparations 
for a busy construction and fishing season, 
however, were under way. The entry of 
Newfoundland as the tenth province of 
Canada particularly affected the Maritimes 
and it was expected that many workers from 
Newfoundland would be attracted to the 
region when seeking employment. 

In Nova Scotia, northern ports expected 
a heavy increase in passenger and freight 
traffic to and from the new province. This, 
along with the construction of the bridge 
over the Strait of Canso, was expected to 
stimulate both trade and transportation in 
the Cape Breton area. 

Manufacturing employment was expand- 
ing and most workers who had been laid off 
temporarily had been recalled by the end 
of the month. Heavy iron and steel indus- 
tries reported substantial orders on hand. 
In paper production, emphasis was shifting 
from quantity to quality in order to com- 


pete with Scandinavian and other manu- 
facturers who were looking for markets in 
this country. 


Employment conditions in the Quebec 
region were fairly stable during March. The 
usual seasonal upswing had been slow 
because of adverse weather, overstocking in 
certain manufacturing fields, and hesitancy 
in hiring while industry awaited the Federal 
government budget. As a result, labour 
demand was light during March, but 
optimism prevailed with regard to the next 
few months. Both heavy industry and con- 
struction were well supplied with contracts. 

Greater stability was evident in the 
employment situation in manufacturing. In 
primary textiles, production was at a high 
level with labour demand and supply well 
balanced; low turnover was evidence of 
stabilization in an industry previously noted 
for its constantly changing labour force. 
Clothing firms also reported an adequate 
labour supply, one factor being the imm1i- 
gration of qualified and experienced workers 
from Displaced Persons camps. Employ- 
ment in heavy steel industries fluctuated 
according to the supply of imported steel; 
orders were plentifu! 

Logging operations were now completed 
except. for the river drive which was 
expected to start early in April and con- 
tinue for about three weeks. Workers were 
being released and were turning to employ- 
ment in agriculture and construction. 


In the Ontario region, spring activity and 
the Federal budget announcements towards 
the end of March stimulated employment 
in some industries. For others, a better 
balance between supply and demand for 
goods in the domestic market, and the loss 
of export markets, were increasing the 
element of competition and cost-cutting, 
thereby reducing labour demand. Neverthe- 
less, employment remained above the 1948 
level, and the labour surplus continued to 
decline. 

Labour demand in general manufacturing 
industries remained dull, but those affected 
by the new budget showed signs of in- 
creased activity. The confectionery, soft 
drink, cosmetic and jewellery industries, 
especially, planned immediate employment 
expansion. Heavy manufacturing firms 
remained active and gradual employment 
expansion was forecast. The trend in 
employment had continued steadily upward 
throughout the past year. 

Full employment of all construction 
workers was expected this year, although 
there may be less activity than in 1948 in 
some areas. Many workers will be needed 
in agriculture shortly with spring work now 
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in its early stages. In lake navigation also, 
hiring was under way for the opening of 
navigation early in April; crews were 
already aboard most ships. 


Employment expansion in the Prairie 
region was well under way during March. 
The labour surplus continued to decline, 
despite the fact that several thousand men 
released from logging were looking for other 
employment. The construction industry 
was starting on another heavy building 
season, especially in Alberta. Employment 
conditions in this province appeared to be 
particularly favourable with the oil boom 
stimulating expansion in many directions. 

The spring rush in agriculture had not 
yet started, but farmers were coming into 
town to place orders for workers, arrange 
for machinery repairs, and deliver grain. 
This activity was felt throughout the region, 
stimulating business in general. 

In the Great Lakes area, a surplus of 
workers had accumulated since the comple- 
tion of winter logging. The river drives 
will start after the spring break-up, however, 
and these, with increased activity in 
farming, construction and navigation, were 
expected to absorb the available manpower. 
Navigation is scheduled to open early in 
April and there were 55 million bushels 
of grain at the Lakehead awaiting ship- 
ment within the next few months. 


In the Pacific region, greater improve- 
ment occurred in the employment situation 
during March than in any other region. 
Many hundreds of workers, who had been 
temporarily unemployed because of severe 
weather, were returning to their jobs. 
Transient workers were leaving British 
Columbia to return to farming in the 
Prairies. Construction and logging were 
expanding after the forced shut-down of the 
past few months, and shortages of skilled 
workers were already imminent in some 
areas. By late spring, the usual scarcity 
of young and middle-aged workers for heavy 
unskilled work will probably develop. 

The re-opening of coastal logging camps 
had provided a great deal of employment, 
not only for woodsmen, but also for many 
in associated industries. Because of road 
conditions, interior camps and those on 
higher levels were still closed but full 
operations will begin after the spring thaw. 
Sawmills were working at capacity, and 

shingle mills were again active. 

- Great activity in mining areas was 
expected in the coming months; base metal 
operations, particularly, will absorb many 
workers. Labour demand during March, 
however, was still relatively light. Similarly, 
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in fishing the situation was quiet, but 
preparations for the season were going 
ahead; conditions were somewhat unsettled 
since terms and prices for fish had not yet 
been decided upon. Fishing companies had 
tightened the financing of gear and boats 
and many boats were listed for sale. 


Employment Service Activities 


The end of seasonal unemployment was 
in sight during March. Although very little 
of the renewed seasonal activity had yet 
materialized into job openings, most workers 
were expected to be back on the job by 
early May, barring any serious set-back in 
weather conditions. 

Most outside work was now only Deine 
the disappearance of snow and frost before 
large-scale hiring would begin. A few con- 
struction workers returned to the job during 
March but the real construction season will 
not get underway until the frost leaves the 
ground and excavation work can be satis- 
factorily undertaken. Farm labour demand 
also will crystallize when workers can begin 
work on the land; already advance orders 
for help were being placed with employment 
offices. Re-employment of truck drivers 
was awaiting the clearing up of road condi- 
tions as provincial bans now prohibited 
heavy traffic on many highways. All signs 
pointed to an early resumption of lake 
navigation; the opening of the port of 
Montreal was the earliest for many years 
and it seemed likely that movement on the 
lakes would commence almost a week earlier 
than usual. 

In the women’s field, the resurgence was 
not so marked because of the less seasonal 
nature of their work. The outlook in trade, 
however, had brightened with the prospects 
of Easter activity and, while hirings for 
this season will not be large, full employ- 
ment of the regular staff was assured. The 
seasonal element was also evident in the 
personal service industries, and demand for 
domestic servants and laundry workers was 
rising. 

The renewed seasonal activity, however, 
did not have a marked effect on the number 
of unplaced applicants during March. All 
in all, the number unplaced had fallen by 
only 20,000 during the month, leaving 
245,000 on file at the beginning of April. 
Part of the sluggishness could be attributed 
to the re-entrance of loggers into the labour 
market at this time. It was also possible 
that unemployment itself was falling at a 
faster rate than the decline in unplaced 
applicants since the total of unplaced appli- 
cants represents the count of the live file 
at any one date. An application remains 


alive for 30 days unless the applicant is 
placed by the Employment Service or 
notifies the office when obtaining a job 
on his own. It is quite probable that at 
the time of the spring renewal, numbers of 
workers will find jobs through their own 
efforts and will neglect to inform the office. 

The greater severity of the seasonal 
decline this year was apparent in the place- 
ment statistics now available for the greater 
part of the winter months. Comparing the 
months of December, January, and February 
with those of the previous year, the first 
noticeable change was the absolute drop in 
the numbers placed. Placements during this 
period were 31 per cent fewer than in the 
previous year. While the greatest part of 
the slump occurred in the more seasonal 
segments of the labour force, there was a 
16 per cent drop among women and a 27 
per cent decline for veterans. In addition, 
many more of the current placements were 
temporary; casual placements rose from 17 
per cent to 21 per cent of all placements 
effected. Clearance fell off to a much 


greater extent than in previous years. In 
contrast to this, however, placements at 
Executive and Professional offices, which are 
largely non-seasonal, have been holding 
their own over the year. 

Generally, it would appear that the dura- 
tion of unemployment for the average 
worker has been longer this year. At the 
end of February, 55 per cent of the persons 
claiming unemployment insurance had been 
registered for 25 days, 30 per cent being 
registered for more than 49 days. One year 
before the comparative percentages were 
51 and 27. It was encouraging to note, 
however, that for those claiming unemploy- 
ment insurance (currently approximately 80 
per cent of the unplaced), a much larger 
proportion were entitled to benefits. Also, 
this year benefits were being paid at a 
higher rate. During the December-February 
period, 80 per cent of all claims were allowed 
as against 75 per cent one year before, with 
the average daily benefits paid being $2.18 
as against $1.96 in 1948. 


PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING” 


Cost-of-Living Index 


A further fractional decline in the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost-of-living 
index kept the index at the approximate 
level it has maintained for the past six 
months. The index receded three-tenths of 
a point between February 1 and March 1. 
This decline, the second in succession, 
brought the index four-tenths of a point 
below the index peak of 159-6. It was, 
however, 8°4 points above March 1 last 
year. The latest index stood at 159-2 as 
compared with 159-5 at February 1, 159-6 
at January 1, and 150-8 a year ago. It was 
57-9 per cent above the August, 1939 level. 

As in January, the decline was due to a 
further decrease in the food group. Price 
reductions for shortening products, meats, 
butter and eggs were mainly responsible 
for the index moving down from 200°4 at 
February 1 to 199-1. There were moderate 
offsetting seasonal increases in a few vege- 
tables. At the March 1 level, the food 
group index was down 6:3 points from the 
October peak of 205:4, but still 13-2 points 
above the March 1, 1948 level. 

The clothing index rose nine-tenths of a 
noint from the February standing of 182-7 
and was 12-8 points above March: last year. 
The home furnishings and services section 





* See Tables F-1 to F-6. 


gained fractionally from 167-8 at February 1 
to 167-9, and was 6-7 points higher than on 
the same date last year. Fuel and light 
moved up by a small amount between 
February 1 and March 1—from 130°8 to 
131-0—but was 10 points higher than a year 
ago. 

The miscellaneous items index held at 
128-1 between February 1 and March 1, 
but was 5:3 points above last year’s level. 
The rentals index continues nominally at 
121-7 until returns from the March survey 
are completed, and 1-8 points higher than 
a year ago. 


Cost of Living in Eight Cities 


Six out of eight regional city cost-of-living 
indexes moved down between February 1 
and March 1, 1949. The Winnipeg series 
remained unchanged at 153-8 while that 
for Halifax rose 0:2 to 152-3 when higher 
prices for fuel, clothing and home furnish- 
ings and services more than overbalanced 
weakness in foods. Further declines in 
prices of foods were responsible for the 
lower indexes in other centres. Clothing 
prices continued to average slightly higher 
in most cities while home furnishings and 
services indexes presented a mixed pattern. 
Composite city index declines between Feb- 
ruary 1 and March 1 were as follows: 
Saint John 0:4 to 155-8; Montreal 0-4 to 
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COST OF LIVING AND WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA FROM JANUARY 1914 TO DATE 
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162-0; Saskatoon 0:4 to 161-6; Edmonton 
022) t00:154:2: ‘Toronto 071 to .154:6, and 
Vancouver 0-1 to 160-7. 


Wholesale Prices, February, 1949 


The general index of wholesale prices 
dropped 1:2 points to 158-1 (base 1926= 
100) between January and February, 1949. 
Weakness was most apparent in the animal 
products group where a decline of 4°6 points 
occurred. Livestock, fresh meat, hides and 
skins, lard and eggs were all lower, while 
a narrow rise was noied for fowl. Chemicals 
and allied products moved down 1:8 points 
to 128-6 when lower quotations for alcohol, 
tartaric acid and soap overbalanced sodium 
cyanide and calcium carbide advances. A 
drop of 1:4 to 137-0 in vegetable products 
was due to easier prices for oats, rye, corn, 
cottonseed oil, cocoa beans and onions. 
These outweighed a moderate gain in pota- 
toes. Textile products receded 0:3 to 162°4 
due to declines in burlap bags and raw wool, 
while the wood, wood products and paper 
series weakened 0-2 to 191-1 following lower 
prices for wood-pulp. ‘Two groups were 
higher. Iron and its products gained 0:4 
to 171-0 supported by a firmer tone for 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS® 
Canada, March, 1949 


The number of work stoppages arising 
from disputes between employers and 
workers during March, 1949, showed an 
increase of one as compared with February, 
1949, but fewer workers were involved 
during the current month. However, the 
time lost during March, 1949, was almost 
double that for the previous month, and 
was much greater than for March, 1948. 
Preliminary figures show 10 strikes and 
lockouts in existence, involving 5,978 
workers, with a time loss of 135,725 man- 
working days, as compared with 9 strikes 
in February, 1949, with 7,235 workers 
involved and a loss of 71,732 days. In 
March, 1948, there were 15 strikes, involv- 
ing 3,845 workers, with a loss of 57,133 days. 

Almost 90 per cent of the strike idleness 
during ‘March, 1949, resulted from a strike 
of 4,650 asbestos miners and mill-workers 
in various centres in Quebec. The strike 
of seamen, which commenced at Halifax, 
N‘S., on March 22, 1949, involved only 
three ships by the end of the month and 
did not spread to other ports until after 
the first of April. 


steel sheets, plates and hardware, and non- 
ferrous metals moved up 0:2 to 166-2 
reflecting strength in silver. Non-metallic 
minerals remained unchanged at 138-0. 

Canadian farm product prices at whole- 
sale dropped 3-1 points to 145-1 between 
January and February with declines pre- 
dominating in both animal and_ field 
products. The animal products series 
receded 5-7 points to 178-3 when sharp 
reductions in livestock, hides and skins, eggs 
and raw wool overbalanced an increase in 
fowl prices. Decreases for oats, barley, rye, 
onions and hay outweighed strength in 
potatoes, to lower the field products series 
15: tor 12533: 

A revision in the index of Canadian farm 
products, retroactive to August 1, 1945, 
occurred this month. This was due to an 
additional payment to western producers of 
20 cents per bushel for wheat sold to the 
Canadian Wheat Board since August 1, 1945 
(Order in Council P.C. 919, dated February 
24, 1949). It brought the price paid to the 
producer to $1.75 per bushel for No. 1 
Manitoba Northern wheat, basis instore, 
Fort William/Port Arthur or Vancouver. 


For the first three months of this year, 
preliminary figures show 24 strikes and 
lock-outs, involving 9,750 workers, with a 
time loss of 217,157 days. For the similar 
period in 1948 there were 36 strikes, with 
15,947 workers involved and a time loss of 
333,098 days. 

Based on the number of wage and salary 
workers in Canada, the time lost in March, 
1949, amounted to 0-17 per cent of the 
estimated working time, as compared with 
0:09 per cent in February, 1949; 0:07 per 
cent in March, 1948; 0-09 per cent for the 
first three months of 1949; and 0:14 per 
cent for the first three months of 1948. 

Of the 10 strikes recorded for March, 
1949, only one was terminated during the 
month and that was indefinite in result, 
work being resumed pending final settle- 
ment. At the end of the month, therefore, 
nine strikes were recorded as unterminated. 

The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph nor 
does it include strikes about which informa- 





* See Tables G-1 and G-2. 
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tion has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no _ longer 
affected but which the unions concerned 
have not declared terminated. Strikes of 
this nature which are still in progress are: 
compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, Man., which 
commenced on November 8, 1945, and at 
Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., Edmonton, 
Alta. ,and Vancouver, B.C., on May 30, 
1946; soft drink factory workers at Edmon- 
ton, Alta., December 1, 1947; printing 
pressmen at Toronto, Ont., December 15, 
1947; coal miners, Edmonton district, Alta., 
January 13, 1948; and seamen, Great Lakes 
and St. Lawrence River, June 6, 1948. The 
strike of costume jewellery factory workers 
at Toronto, Ont., which commenced on 
April 29, 1948, is considered to have lapsed. 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


The latest available information as to 
strikes and lock-outs in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerre from month 
to month. Statistics given in the annual 
review, issued as a supplement to the 
Lasour Gazette for April, 1949, and in this 
article are taken, as far as is possible, from 
the government publications of the coun- 
tries concerned. 


Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland 

The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 


The number of work stoppages beginning 
in January, 1949, was 112 and five were 
still in progress from the previous month, 
making a total of 117 during the month. 
In all stoppages of work in progress in the 
period there were 54,400 workers involved 
and a time loss of 115,000 working days 
was caused. 

Of the 112 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in January, eight, 
directly involving 29,200 workers, arose out 
of demands for advances in wages, and 39, 
directly involving 11,400 workers, on other 
wages questions; four, directly involving 700 
workers, on questions as to working hours; 
17, directly involving 3,100 workers, on ques- 
tions respecting the employment of par- 
ticular classes or persons; 38, directly 
involving 3,300 workers, on other questions 
respecting working arrangements; and four, 
directly involving 900 workers, on questions 
of trade union principle. Two stoppages, 
directly involving 1,400 workers, were in 
support of workers involved in other 
disputes. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for February, 1949, 
show 225 strikes and lock-outs beginning 
in the month, in which 80,000 workers were 
involved. The time loss for all strikes and 
lock-outs in progress during the month was 
650,000 man-days. Corresponding figures for 
January, 1949, are 225 strikes and lock-outs, 
involving 70,000 workers, with a time loss 
of 800,000 days. 


SELECTED PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


RECENTLY IN LIBRARY OF 
DEPARTMENT OF LAB OUR® 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publi- 
cations listed may be borrowed, free of 
charge, by making application to the 
Librarian, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the _ publication 
desired and the month in which it was 
listed in the Lasour Gazerrs. 
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Ability Tests 


1. Boututtzt, Lorraine. You and Your 
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33. FLANDERS, ALLAN. 
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TABLE L—STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


Labour Force— 





Civilian labour force (1)........ ccc cece cers’ 000 
Employed ()) 0c caves cae ccwcvenss spe sieebens 000 
1 RNC CO sen nGhicnOUE pon Dinoobonoroore cae 000 
Tatras (O)ee haa noodat ono ddan broom oadueane 000 
PaIGWORKOTS(L cnc ieee: oe mistoeie sissies 000 
Unemployed) yaccsastseasectee sa eleieis sterercn sree 000 
Index of employment (2).........-.00+eeeeee eens: 
Unemployment in trade unions (3)........--+-. % 
Trmmigra tion. Jeg. ve nstss csc ss oo caweecss ses No. 
INultamalesoenmaiaatectisiec ele tetneraiiers No. 


Earnings and Hours— 





"Total labour inCOMe.......-.-+ce+eeseee? $000, 000 

Per capita weekly earningS.........++-++2eeeee- $ 

Average hourly earningS..........+.-..+++++- cents 

Average hours worked per week........-+.++++++ 

Average real weekly earnings, index (AiR eitesters 
National Employment Service— 

Unplaced applicants (5)........+eeeee eee e renee 000 

Unhlled-vacanecies (©) se cnscc cat silos owes oc. a 000 

Placements, weekly average..........-+--00- 000 

Unemployment Insurance— 
(Ci rea rike oe Gaiman clciicrd ity RO OR SO Par ects 000 
BalanGoun (un Gecees ce ceee seis eieleie cleferelelciol> $000, 000 
Prices— 
Wiholesale ind exe(o)s ten caswiciee eet ele sierelels olen scelel>)s 
Cost of living index (8).........e.ee eee eee cence 
Production— 

Industrial production index (8)............-+ee08 
Mineral production index (8)..........+-+5 
Manufacturing index (§)............---ee ene 

lectric pOweRoasess «se esis terme 000,000 k.w.h. 

Construction— 

Contracts awarded s.ccecer esse ses sae $000, 000 
Dwelling units started...............--+:- 000 
Completedinen cee teers esis setae: 000 
Under constructionvcy. cscs coletle ols eee 000 

LEAT Oh ots Ns A Srioh One aGROO UOC Odadukice bauD< 000 tons 

Steel ingots and castings..............++: 000 tons 

Inspected slaughterings, cattle............-++- 000 

1B IGy as, SHORE RoC On DORR UCIT Io 000 

Flour production........ssseseereres 000,000 bbl. 

INGweprinGuenens tc cies cess eis Sale eks 000 tons 

Cement producers’ shipments........ 000,000 bbl. 

Automobiles and trucks 000 

Ol ee ee aie ie a ees Oke 000 fine oz. 

(Chesil es auhdon nomner og non DUI OUD ADE ObIOsT 000 tons 

TECA Cee ee iso apoio asia ous inesrelay shetelavel si ate 000 tons 

INF ee he es na her ano COU SUR EOS 000 tons 

Us oLy 4G cabcls OLIN OD SCIOOS LOO OO 000 tons 

(Choris me EY Reo Ses Gobdec ian OnUcen 000 tons 

Distribution— 

Retail sales index, adjusted (8)...........ce cece ede cence eee e[eeees 

Wholesale sales index unadjusted (°)............. 

Imports, excluding gold..............-+- $000, 000 

Exports, excluding gold..............-.-- $000, 000 

Railways— 

Revenue freight..........-.- 000,000 ton miles 

Car loadings, revenue freight........ 000 cars 
Banking and Finance— 

Common stocks, index (6)............ pears Sie Aisiehe 

Preferred stocks, index (6).........ccceeeee neers 


Bond yields, Dominion, index (§)...........-.+.- 
Cheques cashed, individual accounts... . $000, 000 


Bank loans, current, public.............. $000, 000 
Money:SUDDIY2 states eres Stet e $000, 000 
Circulating media in hands of public... . .$000, 000 
MW) SPOSLOS iene = Aoeuis sere cle sleleicisvele(e'esisaieteusiae 0, 000 
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55 
2,163 (9) 
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be 
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1,089(°) 


Norze.—Many of the statistical data in this table are included in the Canadian Statistical Review issued by the 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


tComparable statistics are not available. (1) Labour Force survey 


February 21, 1948 and February 23, 1946. (2) Ba 
December 31, 1948, 1947, 1945 and 1938 respectively. 


not available. (9) Year-end figures. 


se 1926=100. 


(4) Rea 
weekly earnings of wage-earners 1n manufacturing by the cost-of-living index; 
(5) First of month.(*) Base 1935-1939=100. (7) Figures are for four week periods. 


figures given are as of November 20, 1948, 


(3) Figures are as at end of quarter ending 


] earnings computed by dividing index of average 
base: average for 1946=100. 
(8) Annual figures; monthly 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—IMMIGRATION OF ADULT MALES, ADULT FEMALES, AND CHILDREN TO CANADA 


(Source: Department of Mines and Resources, Immigration Branch) 




















Adult Adult Children 
Date Males Females Under 18 Total 
Anna Averages 1020-2408 hen pen. Sian ene eer Pee 55,416 34, 803 20,315 110, 534 
AnnualtAveragey 1925-2 0)ewaia pene) Glenn mn ee 74, 447 37,345 30,517 142, 309 
AnnualkAverarewlo30234. te © puke ties een es hie 12,695 12,145 11,117 35, 957 
Annual Averave: l93h=50ks. 2 aoe ee ee ae ee ae 3,564 5, 834 5, 054 14, 452 
AnnualiAverage: 1040 =445 9) jean. ee sem es) we 3,767 6, 674 4,010 14,451 
1945 = Oba Regeenrc MRR cc coe ate ct een ee een 4,259 11, 620 6, 843 Pal), Toei 
1O4G= Totalmannes ions cease eis ch Re ee ee 9,934 40,818 20, 967 71,719 
1947— 
VAUMNUALIY Ete aye ie sesh ora eee Oe ee ee 809 1, 443 508 2,760 
HG DRuary ticcee ee eater ae eo els No 831 1257 489 2010 
Meare iiret oi. 5. hii wtes.s ahah Weta ee See 947 1,212 513 2,672 
ADT A 2a ples cee dee een OE RET COMER SLY 1S 12 1,295 509 2,916 
IN iar an ree Se wh erie Se, Aen ae RIM: 30 4 0b 1,626 2,073 889 4,588 
SUIT sich aie ety sai TON eAR UR, ev RO Og 1, 989 2,456 1,455 5,900 
Di yes wah ea 2 A ibis LE rant de atk ke PNM te I Sui 2,291 1, 876 942 5, 109 
JAUSUSE. Mac een Gets uci ce teat eee es ORD OR OURE 3,014 2,220 1,052 6, 286 
September kaa 27,2 hanep ramos ibe baie sien chet Me lel 3,739 Pils 1,339 7,229 
Octobers i. he Sian. ee ee ogee a tN 4,264 3, 200 1,477 8,941 
November. 2 fpciciic A ac2)th ae een ay ee See 3,635 2,734 1,241 7,610 
December etc ee te ee ee eee 3,024 2,870 1,645 7,539 
Lotalee eye pee karen ean moe en Tee ee 27,281 24,787 12,059 64, 127 
1948— 
JANUAT Y FAS Be ee he eed ae Caen ene hoe ne Cee 2,986 2,794 1,468 7, 248 
February. cu fone aot eae ane 2a en a Oe 2 2o4: 1,904 Ou 5, 209 
Martohtiss cco siitoie® din. here eet Ure Che Ina 4,184 3,963 RA, 10,619 
April Aber Ae ct ee Se arias ce Rene Riga ae eee 4,630 3,008 Vas 9,416 
VER ye otros Se Metter Cee ren ote to On ee en 4,141 3,076 2, 243 9, 460 
JUV!S ox, Stee Ra Ce ree, BOR CRs ene aint eke pee 7,382 4,747 3,194 155.323 
JUL oe RE eh ree SE eg eR td i i a °4,770 4,004 74, BAN) 11, 103 
UBUS tatiee seit deer ook 2 tae eat ee Snag ee 4,995 3,616 2,347 10, 958 
September y (iti etl bute.) te yt ee eam mee 4,383 AEOD 2h AS 11, 871 
Octobers7 seek ce ee ee eee ae 4,920 5, 405 2,758 13,083 
INOWem Der. s58. Be wots ace i On 4,473 4, 238 2,418 11,129 
December.......... db 5 Mag Rebs ne Sora He eee 3, 888 3,681 2,426 9,995 
; Ota Gea kd Aiea ies Coit ea EC 52,986 45,191 Qian 125,414 
1949— Pa ee Ee eee | eee 
JANUAR THF oe A ot Ue yd gd ee OR Dk 2,884 2,845 1,720 7,449 
Februanys 3... eels a ae. Ped Navel): cere Cee 2,797 2,342 1,509 6, 648 
AMotalt(2amomtiase! O40) kee ee ee 5,681 ya altsir/ 3, 229 14,097 
Dotaly(2imonthgulO48)iage oy eee 5, 220 4,698 2,539 12,457 
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TABLE A-2.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 


(Source: Department of Mines and Resources, Immigration Branch) 


























Bice 
Month Maritimes Quebec Ontario Prairies Yukon Total 
N.W.T. 
L046 T Otel tat. nin mhe de sue eps 8, 656 9,712 29, 604 15,097 8,650 71,719 
104 79 Hotel nee many, San A eae, stoctes 3,765 8,272 35, 543 7,909 8, 638 64, 127 
1948— 
JADUAT Vira ea tick ohare: Geen 279 1,819 3, 666 726 758 7, 248 
Hebruaryicey sat te eae 166 1,214 2,566 591 672 5, 209 
Mare by ets 2 bio geeu sates een et 333 2,093 5,202 1, 655 1,266 10,619 
PAD IIL Shpate avec ee aanend Reker oak: 310 1,361 5, 259 1,471 1,015 9,416 
DLV eae tents hs wc sea A ied 371 1,326 4,969 1,725 1,069 9,460 
GON se. ce ee he eee te 433 2,643 7,366 3,610 1,271 15,323 
SULLY ers etary ce tence Ante ne Hel 394 2,194 5,612 1, 983 920 11, 103 
AU SUStcet a pel mi Peevey rine toe nae 419 1,784 5, 868 1,888 999 10, 958 
Deptenibers.s suns. 0 Lane, es 453 2,878 4,953 2,580 1,007 11,871 
October cae anno en ere a tan ee 663 2,840 5,915 2,516 1,149 13,083 
Novemibensae nerd cc cuacn 366 2,384 5,170 2,173 1,036 11,129 
December e422 eee ed eames 371 2,151 5,005 1, 634 834 9,995 
Totalainie sosae core tecne 4,558 24, 687 61, 621 22,552 11, 996 125, 414 
1949— 
JANUARY Seen Beene reek net: 211 1,542 3,770 1,319 607 7,449 
Februar yiacenaot See. aad aks 183 1, 167 3,983 823 | 492 6, 648 
Total (2 months 1949)........... 394 2,709 7,753 2,142 1,099 14,097 
Total (2 months 1948)........... 445 3, 033 6, 232 1,317 1,430 12, 457 


FE a ee A Ma ee Se Md NONE Paige nee, ee ap ees a od aT 
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TABLE A-3.—DISTRIBUTION OF MALE IMMIGRANTS BY OCCUPATION 


(Source: Department of Mines and Resources, Immigration Branch 





















































‘ Unskilled Others 
Month heen ghd | sited Weaieading. | elt Total 
skilled Mining 

UGA Gao eal reer ois lotre nannies retotooaccors: 1,069 1,226 2,962 2,429 2,248 9,934 

ito nar A REGGAE Sit bos IRR ON CUA SRS iaee 4,174 7,363 8,546 4,211 2,987 27,281 

J ADUAEN aoe ects oe ince Saree 468 529 1,195 342 452 2,986 

BeDruarye cee ae ee 356 462 763 270 383 2,234 

AY Chie 1 ae ne teen MeO IB Eo Bigg rhe 1,241 685 1,248 446 564 4,184 

SACO DLL Hoos cvseestae stele rele tra Meroe Sas 959 1,728 1,058 379 506 4,630 

VUE Vitec tater te patere ele istotavesovoke srs ete evel 1,151 1,306 925 357 402 4,141 

JUNC Mee ete ee ares see ee 3,130 1,570 1,568 395 719 7,382 

Dial Veeck ies eceseeske te a cement 2,346 556 1,030 368 470 4,770 

NTI OUST scier.to eo ce rates mates eels aie 1, 936 1,193 1,039 356 471 4,995 

SepLem Weare evsscseane els ka aes eee 1,568 627 1, 483 358 397 4,383 

OCTOBER een rere roe eee 2,077 645 1,463 405 330 4,920 

INGWeIn Dele tatataettae somite scree 1,794 565 1,215 364 535 4,473 

December hoe hate Oe oe ee 1,344 550 1,094 305 595 3,888 

1046 AO Gey lor se tere Rise 88 crores are OLE 18,370 10, 416 14,031 4,345 5, 824 52,986 

A RITIEN enh OS ORI ROIS > Pr tciniCNscrc eo 427 801 243 276 2,884 

GD TRUAT Veeiune ciate stare slalom eter 1,386 414 589 231 177 2,797 

Total (2 months 1949)........... 2,020 841 1,390 474 453 5,681 

TNotali(2 months 1948)2.2. oan: 824 991 1,958 612 835 5, 220 

B—Labour Income 
TABLE B-1._-MONTHLY ESTIMATES OF CANADIAN LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 
Source: Monthly Estimates of Labour Income in Canada, D.B.S. 
. Utilities 
paras Trans- | Finance, Sea 
ah Fe Logging, |Manufac- |Construc- eee et ee din mentary | Tora 
Fishing, turing tion pepe Co uding! Labour y 
Trapping, Ste ae, Over ae (come 
Mining orage, ment) 
Trade 

1946—January............ 39 140 bs 104 95 13 409 
Rebruary se cots 26 41 140 17 107 97 13 415 
March ler s7 et. of -4: 40 144 18 108 98 14 422 
ADIN AM: nk ee ee BY 142 20 109 98 VE} 419 
Merah ens 3 oe. bs ae 37 139 23 110 101 14 423 
TUNG Aaa de re aon 41 143 26 113 102 14 439 
SUA ee te ates bette 43 142 28 114 103 14 445 
ATIOUSEAIR sis eee ce 45 145 29 116 105 15 454 
September......... 46 148 29 119 108 15 464 
Ocecraher wate... 45 os 29 121 108 15 471 
INovemlberanneas: 45 159 28 125 109 16 481 
Decemibers...- esa: 46 161 24 124 110 15 479 
1947—January............ 46 163 25 2? 108 15 477 
Hepruarycn: Jeet os 45 165 24 125 109 15 483 
Mareh?. 2552. 44 167 25 125 110 16 487 
Gs nil LONER mineinamel Ors 39 168 28 126 111 15 486 
INNA ageecs Ree ts eon 41 172 3 129 112 16 500 
UG ne othe tae a 45 173 35 133 113 16 B15 
ELV ance cr ak Rei Alias 49 177 38 134 115 16 530 
AUG ete er1y ats ae on 51 179 39 135 116 17 536 
Sentemibéers on. 2.5 54 183 40 Bir aly ay 548 
Octobereas heat 55 187 41 138 117 17 555 
INovembers. 5... 58 191 39 145 116 17 567 
Wecemberene mee 57, 189 31 141 116 17 551 
1948 — January. .c.na. one 53 187 30 140 118 17 545 
Bebrisry.: :ccsedees 54 193 29 140 116 17 549 
Marelir. 2) cnc ue. 49 189 28 140 120 17 544 
ADEHO RE so 04, ee 44 195 33 142 120 17 5a2 
ee or hte 49 195 37 148 124 i Wee 570 
FUNGUS ve. reese 53 201 42 151 130 18 596 
ALLS ore wares a sean Osea 54 202 48 154 131 18 607 
PAU EAIS Gee Pane 56 205 47 158 130 19 615 
September......... 60 220 48 185 131 20 664 
Octoborenictstnes 62 213 48 165 129 20 oF 
Novem berauss S58 57 214 46 166 130 20 633 
December,.......:- 53 212 40 164 130 20 618 
1949—January............ 50 211 36 158 134 19 608 





C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1._EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY PROVINCE, CITY AND INDUSTRY 
(The latest figures are subject to revision). 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 


Tables C-1 to C-5 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At February 1, 19,857 
employers in the eight leading industries reported a total employment of 1,988,007 and total payrolls of $85,029,349 








Index Numbers Based on June 1, 1941 





Average Weekly as 100 p.c. 
; Salaries and es 
Geographical and Industrial Unit Wages at Sraplasinent beeen 


Feb. 1|Jan. 1|Feb. 1]Feb. 1|/Jan. 1}Feb. 1|Feb. 1\Jan. 1,Feb. 1 
1949 | 1949 | 1948 | 1949 | 1949 | 1948 | 1949 } 1949 | 1948 





[|  —_ [| | | | LL 





$ $ $ 
(a) PROVINCES 
Maritime Provinces. 6.0 ed. oo ele ee oe ee 38-77| 35-78] 34-19] 110-3) 116-3] 118-0] 195-0] 189-8] 184-7 
Prince Hicwardelslanciecg ess eer eee ee 33-75| 33-05] 28-77] 130-6] 141-7] 158-9] 203-6] 216-3] 209-8 
INO Va iSCOtiae s.r Meer he Ula ane Tay Chana Mime Ry: 38-58] 34-65) 33-92} 102-6] 106-1] 108-6] 174-5] 162-2] 163-4 
New: Brunswick ciao), Hen tei ea od ac Da 39-29} 37-39] 34-88} 121-9] 131-7] 131-5} 230-0} 236-4] 220-4 
ATTA Se Rem ieetis (Uae ier Ee a tek ON RON eS dS. J NUE 40-83) 39-36) 37-25) 123-8] 126-0] 123-1) 210-9] 207-0} 191-3 
ONEATIO. ee N ee Bead, Sie hte te ee Ee oie 44-20) 42-54) 39-91) 125-9] 127-8] 123-1] 205-3) 200-5] 181-2 
Prairie: Provinces icsccnon ot hee ee 43-12} 41-98) 38-21] 130-8] 135-5] 121-9] 213-0) 214-9] 175-9 
Manitoba. cnn tose ce ek ee ee eae ae 42-26] 41-33] 38-39] 126-1] 130-2] 122-4] 201-2] 203-1] 177-1 
Saskatchewan heres rae Can mea ee nly ne, 41-54) 40-59] 37-52) 115-4] 124-0] 116-4] 184-9] 194-1] 168-6 
PAUDET Cais Becrtuhe, Betray lata ere edna ae oi a ee a 44-93} 43-51] 38-35] 146-8] 150-0] 124-5] 246-4] 243-9] 178-4 
British Columbia: oe ee eee ee 44-87) 42-77) 41-17) 134-8] 142-6] 141-1] 212-3] 214-1] 203-8 
CANAD AS Sere th Ol) eo 3d Beek ol Ree ae 42-77] 41-10] 38-63] 125-3] 128-4] 124-6] 207-7] 204-5] 185-7 
ib) Cirms 
Montreal ic a aictne cht ete Te CE AE rete ee eee 41-42) 40-08] 87-41] 181-1] 132-4! 126-6] 211-8] 206-9] 184-7 
Quebec ate re tek eee Evel a NED, treba Ute 35-42! 34-38] 31-61] 110-7] 113-9} 114-8} 189-9] 189-6] 172-2 
TOTODTO SME aoe ao iso dake ce aes ot Ce ee UD) 43-51) 41-80] 39-83} 131-8] 183-5] 128-2} 213-8] 207-9] 190-7 
C\EER WES OT Co ite deh esa ee ya ak echoes ee 36-93} 35-24) 33-45) 129-8] 134-3] 121-6] 206-8] 204-1] 176-2 
ET LEON sc eaters pea eee REO ke ORT eT Be Deana Nos RULE Wee 46-54! 44-35) 40-94] 121-7] 122-2] 116-7] 206-1] 197-2] 174-0 
Windsor S06 Reiter ccc ieabo nce od 00 ON Spree nt a ee IL a 50:86] 48-74] 41-61] 119-6] 123-8] 89-9] 163-4] 162-1] 100-3 
Winn peg ae Ee in een eA SC iCaLeT RON Cd) re 38-58} 37-41] 35-47) 180-3] 135-4] 126-5) 197-1] 198-7] 175-9 
FATICOUV CTs stash aor tis avois al ayiais inal a feic tate Laven x EAlcire ie ace MRR aL ae 42-86] 41-29] 39-00} 154-8) 160-7] 159-3] 249-1] 249.2] 933.7 
I SEVGLES Meare ye age rte Wa SEU baa ne nIN. MRM t hte & 86°21) 33-72) 33-34] 126-4] 133-3] 122-4] 199-6 196-2] 180-1 
Saint Joha Ree Es Oe) FAC ee aka he, ARN 35-71] 34-05} 33-18} 1382-9] 136-6] 142-3] 221-3] 217-0] 220-8 
PHErHroo ken hI Ny i, be ae cE Mere Mie BA tn On 35:80} 32-89] 33-07} 118-3] 120-7} 115-7] 203-9] 191-3] 184-0 
EE RVEOURIVERS A yes chiar ce cree ke ora aE WR ae Cam 42-03} 39-34] 37-83] 127-0] 128-9] 125-1] 205-7) 195-5! 182-7 
Brantford : 
ster Pare Oy dks aloeaths, Seana ee eee AQ 7 DAG OAs Pee AL aes ere rail Sictoiecy tail vara ee Ce | (ean i [eee 
UEP INA ect!) dtc eee Co eT are NS oe Cea Le 87-58) 37-52} 34-41} 125-6] 137-9} 122-3] 199-9} 219-1] 177-6 
Saskatoon hits e ve Cee omens, Mere Ree peice telah Dama Aa, 36-81] 35-65] 34-11] 139-5] 144-8] 142-1] 234-2} 235-5] 290-7 
Cal earyyie |. its 5 atte peer es eat i ee 41-33] 40-11] 37-07| 1385-4] 140-2) 130-5] 220-7) 221-7! 190-1 
EG MON GON sins Ge eee ee ee kn 39-46] 37-89] 35-26} 166-1] 167-3] 148-7] 262-6] 254-1] 215-4 
VRCLOTIA, 10 bp sae NUN. hate aoe ge hae OMEN cite ne Mee 40-72) 38-42] 39-10] 142-1] 146-5] 157-5) 229-8] 223-6] 245-8 
(c) INDUSTRIES 
Manufacturing un s12c 5 ae taetinn eo ee eee 44-12) 42-28] 39-38] 120-7] 120-7] 119-5) 205-1! 196-6] 181-3 
Durable: Goodsi(L) dite. wench tee mena ee 47-14) 45-23) 41-65} 116-5) 116-8} 115-3] 194-9] 187-6] 170-3 
NonsDurable:Goodsu esc een eee 41-05} 39-19] 37-10] 122-8] 122-6) 122-9] 215-0} 204-9] 193-9 
Hlectric Lightand Power. .5..:h oot oe Lee 48-16} 47-52] 43-84] 158-0] 156-8] 131-7] 240-5] 235-5] 189-4 
DOP GING bonita te vss clay. ee ee ee OM ee ee 37-91] 37-10} 38-77] 178-8] 206-1] 248-8] 336-9] 380-1] 483-5 
IMINO cet ree eet ie dec re ae pt ee le a Re 52-45} 47-15} 47-36} 100-8] 99-6} 86-6] 165-4] 146-9] 128-3 
WommUnioationss, ..svcc. hee cede ee een i ee 39-07) 39-21] 35-86] 187-3] 188-1] 172-8] 265-9] 267-8] 225-2 
PETA USPORtALIOU At 5. Giss'ci duce atin ee eae ies thane ee 51-11] 50-97} 45-58} 136-0] 142-4] 134-4) 212-3] 221-7] 187-2 
Construction and Maintenance................ccceceees.. 41-08] 38-65) 36-96] 106-4] 110-5} 99-0) 189-9} 185-5] 158-9 
PON VICEE A) cee ee Cade ee Pik een aneaN Ai) ie A famtcoge § 27-39) 26-94) 25-15] 142-4] 142-6] 138-9] 235-2] 231-7] 212-1 
PVG Nea on esi aiapayets ermtetes sucked eateries Cait ce eUatae ee ee Ce 86-53] 35-65] 383-41] 141-5] 152-4] 135-7] 216-6} 227-7] 191-0 
Eight Leading Industries.............................. 42-77| 41-10) 38-63} 125-3] 128-4) 124-0) 207-7] 204-5] 185-7 
PENANG. ener tee bee aes Lote A ee ce ene 39-33) 39-24) 37-53) 143-4] 143-2] 136-8] 194-2] 193-5] 177-0 
Nine Leading Industries. ..................0.cccccceee 42-63] 41-02} 38-59) 126-0) 129-0) 124-5) 207-2] 204-1) 185-4 
a eT ey adr 0 Saree ee en Sa SE aie eR pid ea eae Tb hoe bey uli a 


1 This classification comprises the following:—iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, 
musical instruments and clay, glass and stone products. The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 
industries, as listed in Tables I and 9, with the exception of electric light and power. 

? Mainly hotels and restaurants and laundry and dry cleaning plants. 
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TABLE C-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS SINCE 1941 


(Base: June 1, 1941=100) 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 


eee OO OoO“*8*>*“*8*>*#*NRF F oO 
Eight Leading Industries Manufacturing 
Index Numbers of Index Numbers of 








Year and Month 





Average ) Average Average , Average 


Employ- Bgprcpate Weekly | Weekly | Employ- ie oes Weekly | Weekly 





Salaries | Salaries | ment 5 Salaries | Salaries 
Payrolls and Wages|and Wages Payrolls and Wages|and Wages 
$ 

Juney 1031941 ie Baas een: 100-0 100-0 100-0 25-25 100-0 100-0 100-0 25-57 
Heb gas barr tL Od beers cons tereneae are 117-2 146°4 127-3 32-15 128-0 162-6 129-3 33-06 
Me len DAG eerie ee cceha teens 109-5 135°5 126-6 31-97 108:8 135-4 126°8 32-43 
SD eal OS lee oetcrae cere 118-3 160:6 138-7 35-03 115-4 156-8 138-2 35-34 
JAS MNL LOA S paca. eclerse tives 126-9 178-3 143-7 36-28 119-0 166-6 142-0 36°31 
GD ee ell OS Sree ove hae raieis ole 0 185-7 153-0 38-63 119-5 181-3 154-0 39-38 
Mar imelte e194 8 Ai oe ere ovoecsa 7 189-3 156-3 39-50 120-6 187-0 157-3 40-23 
Apr aml LOSS ie cr care errerers 2 184-8 154-6 39-04 120-2 183-3 154-9 39-60 
Maya Wee 1048 ae sere = cninsefucts 1 188-0 157-2 39-70 120-1 188-7 159°5 40-78 
Tunoee le O48 enews himsersiccetststs 9 195-4 155-7 40-02 121-2 189-6 158-9 40-63 
Lye LOSS atin ce bere eiisle 2 is 203-5 160-3 40-48 123-3 195-7 161-0 41-17 
Ap mle tL OARS cae s tivcnesirres 6 207-2 161-0 40-66 122-9 196-1 162-1 41-45 
Sop tseilenmlOsS generate ncisieicrs 2 209-3 161-8 40-86 124-7 199-1 162-1 41-46 
OC te BL OAS ern ie das anereuser 1 215-7 165-5 41-80 125-0 206-3 167-6 42-85 
Nove el 9482 8 oo a. busts tres 3 218-0 166-9 42-15 124-0 207-1 169-7 43 +38 
IBY Soyy 8 7 Wa erinei nen acon 8 219-0 167-2 42-23 123-8 208-3 171-0 43-72 
aril A ML O4 Oreste celsse 6 128-4 204-5 162-8 41-10 120-7 196-6 165-4 42-28 
WG Dam line bl 94 Ore tee se eters a 125-3 207-7 169-4 42-77 120-7 205-1 172-5 44-12 





TABLE C-3.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF ee BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC 


Ss 
(Average Calendar Year 1926=100) — 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 
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wd o 
og © 8 8 a ace 
5) io] ‘ ° 3) 2 cS) 3 Q 
a 221 ec] es| 2) 8| 2/28/3138) 2 155 
ee | S63) e8l e8| 2 | 2 (28/4/42) 2 122 

— Eel 

sates 2a) zal eo. | C- | mimes | a jo <a-)a0 
OES aR ae Cee ay a ne ae Hat ve Pe ees wear rece SOeAl wee Pisce ec teas 24 68-0 
Wig A hs LOREAL bili tk eee AOL OR As eh bes cess Shr B MONE MSL Nene Peles Leakwns 84-1 
PCat WEIOSB CA ch. wu cate UE cea | Der re OO SOs RIRMIOO Sosmbe [n oe 89-6 
Pop etetoat.) 240. ee sete COE] OA eta ane ae Shh Oe a oe ele ees feces fuseue! 94-1 
Mencia p4eoT eee eae NOT Bie tlre tL hie LOG<TPutOsss Meal ete |G ano, toes 91-3 
Rebuivaness oe eee 112-31 76-0} 116-4] 109-6] 114-5] 116-2] 91-7| 91-1] 89-0] 94-4] 96-4 
Bed 1009.4), Stivers es 100-5} 79-21 107-8| 92-9] 113-0] 109-2} 93-9] 89-2] 96-0} 99-9] 96-2 
igiepday 1OdO ak cde ea cad cs 118-4) 85-1] 124-9] 112-5] 116-0] 120-2] 100-8] 96-2] 98-0] 109-6] 100-0 
Pods plethora she 135-21 130-6} 142-71 126-3] 139-4] 143-4] 112-2] 107-7| 108-4] 121-7] 118-0 
Batyesheupiaiog ta) Or nea 23 178-8} 115-1] 202-4] 153-4] 176-7] 173-3] 126-8] 123-3] 109-9] 143-2] 140-5 
Woletniiessy ee ke 167-41 108-3] 184-11 150-1] 198-7] 186-6] 134-7} 132-7] 121-8] 146-5] 181-4 
ee ey STE aN ea es 177-11 126-8} 189-9| 163-9] 198-5] 184-8] 145-1] 139-6] 129-5] 163-8] 188-0 
Beye [tds ees, Bh 179-9| 123-7] 192-4] 167-6] 189-1] 184-3] 145-3| 142-4] 134-8] 156-5] 172-0 
Pon eeire 1048s ee ahs ten, 165-7| 122-2] 172-3} 159-9] 170-4] 173-9] 145-7] 140-1] 136-2] 160-4) 159-8 
ietyeed te 1087 bes. a chs weeds 168-01 124-7] 172-3] 165-2| 186-2} 187-6] 154-6| 148-3] 142-9] 171-7| 180-8 
Jan. 1, 1948. 181-9| 152-2! 178-4] 188-2] 196-8] 202-7] 166-2| 156-3] 159-0] 186-0] 194-0 
Ber iMORIOAS GG PRE e vcwnctas 179-9| 170-2} 182-4] 177-4] 193-6| 198-6] 156-4] 152-6] 148-3] 167-4] 190-3 
1, Te EY GAL ON 171-0/ 171-2 169-0] 173-4] 193-4| 199-3| 158-4] 150-6] 147-7] 177-2] 188-1 
Apia de OAS Sie do dch, suseeston 166-11 163-7] 170-7] 160-3] 187-3] 197-7| 159-6] 151-1| 148-8] 179-8] 190-8 
Mart bee s10ds eee eee tas 167-9] 143-0] 170-4] 166-4] 186-3] 196-7| 159-6| 152-2| 147-2| 179-1] 196-1 
i ESA CR, 172-5] 153-7 174-6] 171-0] 194-4] 200-0| 168-9] 157-8] 161-0] 190-9] 202-0 
Cio] Oe Dele CY Carte ye ees 2 A 186-71 159-7] 192-9] 180-5| 198-6] 204-8] 175-9| 163-1] 166-9] 201-2) 207-8 
Ries (doen ee 190-01 161-4] 196-8] 183-0] 206-3] 203-3] 179-5] 165-9] 169-7] 206-7| 212-6 
Serer is ods cr eee wea ee 189-11 165-3] 198-8] 178-2] 205-1] 205-4] 180-6] 166-6| 169-4] 209-4] 216-2 
Ours lerii64s, Abe oa cen 192-8] 164-6] 205-7] 178-0] 205-8] 208-3} 180-8] 167-3] 171-1| 207-5] 214-8 
Way Pit 1048. een eeeesuees 194-9 160-4] 207-7] 180-8] 207-1| 208-6] 180-3] 168-6] 167-9] 206-1] 21202 
Tees Le TOtR a oe ed ol at 197-81 156-2] 209-9] 184-9] 207-5] 210-4] 180-9] 169-3] 167-0] 207-6] 206-1 
Taiy en REOAG ai Re OE 177-2} 151-8] 178-2] 177-6] 198-2] 206-1| 173-9] 162-4] 158-0] 201-8] 192-4 
Fey 105 1940 ee. ea eee 168-11 139-9] 172-3] 164-4| 194-7] 203-1] 167-8] 157-2] 147-0] 197-4] 181-8 





Relative Weight of Employment 
by Provinces and Economic 
Areas as at Feb. 1, 1949....... 





2-7| 29-7] 43-1) 11-8} 5-3] 2-1] 4-4) 88 





Nors:—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to 
the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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TABLE C-4.-EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 














Index Numbers Based on June 1, 1941, 






























Average Weekly as 100 p.c. 
ad Salaries and Wages 
at Employment Aggregate Payrolls 
Feb.1|Jan. 1|/Feb. 1)/Feb. 1\Jan. 1|Feb. 1/Feb. i/Jan. 1|]Feb. 1 
1949 1949 1948 1949 1949 1948 1949 1949 1948 
$ $ $ 
Mamulacturime socio. as coe c ne eie ack ise 44-12) 42-28) 39-38) 120-7] 120-7] 119-5} 205-1) 196-6) 181-3 
Anima lproducts—ediblem... ch se tect en eee 42-32} 39-56) 38-09) 119-6] 124-3] 130-2} 201-9] 196-2} 198-8 
Era nd productsaats sencrseaes meee ae teeter 37:95) 37-49] 36:56) 1388-3} 189-7] 127-4} 196-2] 195-8] 174-2 
iLeatherandyproductst mmc eee aes 32-76} 30-93} 30-02} 109-6) 105-5} 110-6} 189-5} 172-4] 174-9 
Bootsrandishoess eh aanconace sete caer anaes 31-75} 29-28) 28-67; 111-2} 106-7) 106-9] 198-8] 175-9] 172-5 
um ber andats productsen.: sm ck oversee as cee 38-93] 36-11} 34-83} 114-3} 115-0] 118-7} 206-2) 192-4] 196-2 
Rough and dressed lumber...............-- 40-38] 37-35) 36-50} 102-8] 103-0} 107-8} 195-3} 181-1] 185-6 
UTED tUG Re AONE ee PNA pele eyo agees 38-16) 35-82} 33-86] 157-6] 158-2] 155-7} 223-4) 210-4] 216-4 
Otherlumberproducts oe. a eee see 35-57! 32-81] 31-21) 117-2} 119-7) 127-1] 224-8) 211-6) 214-0 
Plant products—ediblew a: i. ates canes cee 36:74) 35-24) 33-15) 126-7} 1380-7} 131-8! 206-0] 203-9} 194-6 
Pulpandi paper productsaas.s tessa. os oe 49-55} 47-57) 44-81) 138-3] 138-3} 138-7} 231-1] 221-9] 208-9 
Rulprandspaper seems eye aelsteee aoeee 57-99] 55-46] 51-65] 127-2} 127-9] 132-0) 233-7] 224-8] 213-9 
SPER PLOGUCES st ee tiave tetas eet OES 39-30) 36-72] 36-18) 164-4] 164-4] 157-8] 266-9| 249-3] 239-6 
Brintingyandipublishingy... sce sean eee eres 45-02} 43-85) 41-45) 142-6] 141-9] 137-5} 215-4] 208-8! 191-2 
Rubber products. & jek het eee 46-31] 44-90} 42-92} 129-2} 133-0} 143-8} 255-2! 254-7] 263-2 
AP extile Products: eee ee eth ie ae ee 34-64) 31-99] 30-95) 117-9} 114-7) 113-2} 213-4] 191-8] 183-2 
Mhread eyarnkancd¢loulnnsareasemeaeen ene 38-48} 35-67) 32-85} 115-2} 113-6] 110-6) 234-7) 214-6] 192-2 
Cottonsyarn and icloth eee ausaadoea see 38-65] 37-24) 32-07 95-1 94-1 91-3) 190-6] 181-8] 152-3 
Woollensyarniandicloth... tyse esse ee 36-07} 33-52} 32-37) 111-6} 110-5} 114-2} 224-6) 206-6] 206-5 
Artiticalisil< andisiikes0odsi.ace = ase 40-57] 34-98] 34-20] 152-2} 148-9} 137-6] 333-1] 280-9] 253-8 
Hosiery andtknit goods. -.4.0- 920-6 +as et: 30-63] 28-35] 27-83] 122-9} 120-1] 124-1} 207-5! 187-8} 190-6 
Garments and Personal furnishings......... 31-97} 29-36] 29-74) 125-9} 120-2) 115-7) 208-3] 182-7} 179-2 
Other textile productssa. 2.6 sasnee ne aaa 36-71] 33-56] 33-36} 95-7 94-5} 98-7) 173-2] 156-2] 159-0 
HW ODACCOMmAte Rar HG Alaa cA ca tein lm icky atts 37-77| 35-49} 31-19] 139-4) 137-3} 137-0} 293-4] 271-3] 238-0 
BEVELADES Fm eRe tac, a Nadas i On cey Mee Ae 46-70} 47-09] 42-86] 159-3} 168-2} 159-0} 251-2] 267-4] 229-6 
Chemicals and allied products...............- 47-18} 46-26} 42-79} 96-3 96-0; 94-1) 168-4) 164-6] 149-5 
Clay, glass and stone products................ 44-93} 42-47) 40-33) 144-9] 147-4] 134-7] 259-3] 249-3] 218-8 
Electric tichtiand powers tea ok ee 48-16] 47-52) 48-84) 158-0] 156-8} 131-7} 240-5} 235-5) 182-4 
Hlectrical’apparatuss see cen eee ee 47-46) 46-26} 40-86] 166-8] 166-1] 168-5} 296-4] 287-8] 256-4 
tron andisteeliproductseass sateen eee 49-23) 47-36} 48-41] 109-6) 109-9) 106-8) 177-4] 171-1] 152-3 
Crude, rolled and forged products.......... 52-31] 48-80; 46-61} 144-3] 143-3] 132-5} 204-0} 189-0} 177-3 
Machinery (other than vehicles)............ 47-12} 45-65) 42-99) 117-0} 118-0} 116-6] 194-0] 189-7} 175-0 
Agricultura] implements...................- 50-10} 49-07) 45-93) 213-4) 206-5) 199-4) 400-3] 379-2] 346-6 
Land vehicles and aircraft.................. 50-69] 49-52) 48-12] 100-2] 102-7} 91-1] 156-4] 156-5} 120-8 
Automobiles and parts................- 52-88) 49-86] 43-95} 109-2} 116-3 92-7} 150-3] 150-9} 106-1 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing............ 46-36] 45-57) 438-10} 76-0 75:4) 109-4) 117-8} 114-9) 157-6 
Heating appliances sweat en  eee 43-78] 41-50} 39-35} 154-6] 148-8] 142-9) 256-2} 233-8] 215-4 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.)........... 48-47] 45-82) 43-93} 101-4 99-9 98-7; 202-7| 188-8] 177-6 
Foundry and machine shop parts........... 48-59] 44-82) 42-29 98-0 97-3 95-3} 223-4) 204-7) 176-4 
Other iron and steel products............... 46-46] 43-75] 41-57} 101-0 99-6} 104-1} 172-2} 160-0) 154-8 
Non-ferrous metal products................... 48-18) 47-07] 438-64] 118-9] 119-0} 118-1] 207-6} 202-9} 187-0 
Non-metallic minerals products...............| 53-41] 53-04} 47-73] 119-0] 119-2] 117-0} 217-9] 216-8} 190-2 
Miscellancousz tis seks Nate. 2 eee la vob ean 37-40) 35-35) 34-65) 147-9] 147-1] 138-3] 274-4] 258-0) 222-0 
TOSS 1 is seek oh hae, Meee Seer ee a EN geet 37-91) 37-10} 38-77) 178-8} 206-1} 248-8) 336-9] 380-1) 483-5 
VENER ATE foe eR cts bee SAM tp ee ee Ne ter 52-45) 47-15) 47-36] 100-8) 99-6} 86-6) 165-4] 146-9] 128-3 
OAT pets eee oN ee Ee en 52-13} 42-40} 44-93] 101-6} 98-7} 67-8} 208-1] 164-3] 119-7 
Metallicioress’c4 yt 42 sar. kta aes eee ice ee 54-29} 50-88) 49-84) 89-4) 88-6} 85-9} 133-7] 124-3] 118-0 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)........... 48-00) 44-63] 43-03) 147-0) 148-0] 131-6) 260-1] 243-4] 209-8 
Communications: 6.45.) .057) eae ee 39-07) 39-21) 35-86} 187-3] 188-1] 172-8) 265-9} 267-8] 225-2 
seleoraplis tn pyc Ma. Sie 7 Monee tare Bee ee, cares 43-85} 44-63} 36-75) 120-2} 122-8) 120-3} 206-8] 215-0} 173-6 
Melephonesss,, aber weer eae OP ieee eens 38-12) 38-10] 35-60) 206-6] 206-9] 188-9} 281-9] 282-3] 240-7 
‘Dransportation py oa ees ee 51-11) 50-97) 45-58) 1386-0) 142-4] 184-4) 212-3) 221-7) 187-2 
Street railways, cartage and storage.......... 44-65} 44-17} 41-64) 152-4) 154-6) 152-4) 233-1] 234-0} 217-3 
Steam) nailwax-operation. sss). an. meee ene. 57°37} 58-32} 49-52) 133-2) 135-7) 131-3} 211-0} 218-5] 179-5 
Shipping and stevedorings...«.-)ss8...2.0.08- 43-12} 41-56} 40-18) 106-0} 131-4] 103-5} 176-1] 210-4] 160-6 
Construction and Maintenance.............. 41-08} 38-65} 36-96) 106-4} 110-5} 99-0} 189-9} 185-5} 158-9 
ual hinge es ear perieeey  k are 0 ens A 43-70} 39-56] 41-28) 145-4) 150-2) 129-3) 221-8] 207-5) 185-1 
elie lnwealiy, 7 Ae ieee Pa it Aetcy y Oal  eyeoe est 35:72) 34-87) 31-28] 81-8} 88-1 76-5) 151-8) 159-8} 123-9 
ait] Wahiyc oe, seces ete eevee ae es ie pe eae ak aL 42-72| 42-88} 35-58} 83-1] 88-1 88-3} 178-8} 177-1] 158-3 
Services (as indicated below)................. 27-39} 26-94) 25-15} 142-4] 142-6] 138-9} 235-2) 231-7) 212-1 
FHotelsand restaurants. inne sean ee 25°79} 25-69} 23-82} 147-4] 149-3) 145-9} 251-5} 253-7] 230-0 
Personal (chiefly laundries).................. 27-70} 26-58} 27-71] 126-6) 124-7) 127-8! 194-3] 183-5} 188-0 
Wy gt (Eta ee MOT Aan rk eet Se Bt ee Ne 36-53] 35-65] 33-41) 141-5) 152-4] 135-7] 216-6) 227-7) 191-0 
HAY ed Fo) Mecgetn AN Meta yO am tes me emg ge ie ee ae 34-20] 33-39) 31-03) 138-5) 153-3] 133-1) 216-1] 233-6] 190-1 
Wibolesales f) eat at cen monn cate edne che nae 42-32) 41-86) 29-21) 152-8) 153-1] 145-7) 217-6] 215-7} 192-6 
Eight Leading Industries..................... 42-77) 41-10} 38-63) 125-3) 128-4) 124-0) 207-7] 204-5} 185-7 
Binance 4500 Cee Tacs sae .eedeeae 39-33} 39-24] 37-53) 148-4) 143-2) 1386-8) 194-2) 193-5} 177-0 
‘Banksand trust.companies see eee ee 35-06] 34-90} 33-07) 153-6) 153-5) 144-7] 206-2] 205-1] 183-3 
Brokerage and stock market................. 49-07} 48-21} 45-89) 155-0} 154-3} 162-8] 221-0} 216-2! 216-6 
InsurancOs sce eee enna ee ieee ec 44-53) 44-65} 42-96} 129-5) 129-2} 124-4) 179-6] 179-7] 166-7 
Nine Leading Industries..................... 42-63} 41-02} 38-59} 126-0} 129-0} 124-5) 207-2} 204-1] 185-4 
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TABLE C-5.—SEX DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS IN RECORDED EMPLOYMENT 
Source: The Employment Situation D.B.S. 








: Feb. 1, 1949 Jan. 1, 1949 Feb. 1, 1948 

Industries |] S| 
Men Women Men Women Men Women 

p.c p.c p.c. p.c p.c p.c 
Manufacturing......... on eawaleititor ata ha sate Min Sin as <'9 > 77-3 22-7 77-6 22-4 77-2 22-8 
Amimaliproducts—edlblenp acntrricd.cceediers oc 81-5 18-5 81-6 18-4 82-0 18-0 
(RurranGiproductsar tc terete ss ais reaerereoee aisle 64-3 35-7 63-9 36-1 63-1 36-9 
WeavheranGiproaucus perme tecri ees ene eit: 60-9 39-1 61-3 38-7 62-0 38-0 
IBOOUSTANG SIOCS eum ceenras cela at aimee he tee ae 56-9 43-1 57-1 42-9 57-6 42-4 
Pumbecranaiproductsns-eeree ea. eee nee ee 91-5 8-5 91-4 8-6 91-7 8-3 
Rough and dressed lumber.................. 94-6 5-4 94-4 5-6 94-5 5-5 
Murniltuce pte tet ae tee al ticks, eck ere recess 88-5 11-5 88-4 11-6 90-2 9-8 
Othernlumberproductssaa dee Ca 86-0 14-0 86-1 13-9 86-0 14-0 
Plant products——-ecilo elas nm ais acre omens tree, 68-2 31-8 68-3 31-7 66-9 33-1 
Pulpran ds paperpLoductsssnsemcscinaecelee whee 79-9 20-1 79-9 20-1 80-0 20-0 
Ul pr and ypAapers sae UeeweeA Solem ere eee tee 94-6 5-4 94-8 5-2 94-9 5-1 
Paperprogucts: sj. a. cnreteen. vee sen res 63-2 36-8 62-5 37°5 63°9 36-1 
Erinting andepublishing-eerscans cee eran 71-4 28-6 71-4 28-6 71-2 28-8 
Ub beriproductcea-r er omit ations saree tae. 75-3 24-7 74-8 25-2 74-6 25-4 
Rex tilemroguctsats ay cotte hemo ten com eee 45-3 54:7 45-8 54-2 45-2 54-8 
Ninel, Waren eine! Cleon. npcicaoododooor soosanan- 62-4 37-6 62-5 37-5 61-1 38-9 
Coton yarmeandiclot erence erie. ane 60-8 39-2 60-5 39-5 60-0 40-0 
Woollen ywarnian Gtclotlesmeastitasntt sie. yrs 56-2 43-8 57-0 43-0 57-2 42-8 
ATtiticial silk ang. Silks cOOGSsee + een) e 67-6 32-4 67-6 32-4 64-6 35-4 
Hosiery and knit goods....... ah Set aes Nets ease pier 35-4 64-6 35:5 64-5 36-1 63-9 
Garments and personal furnishings............... 30-2 69-8 30-6 69-4 30-2 69-8 
Opherstexcile prodmucts ses ea ate ro 53-3 46-7 54-0 46-0 54-0 46-0 
BLO ACCOM ry rieiee crete eeatee eet hen acle, itor seca siatenats 44-6 55-4 43-9 56-1 45-0 55:0 
IBEVGRAG OS) enn Mame ee atta Ue tomas Lesh 87-6 12-4 86-4 13-6 86-3 13-7 
Chemicals and allied products................... 75-7 24-3 75:8 24-2 76-2 23-8 
Clay; class andstone/products-..n4a.8ecee eae aoe 88-7 11-3 88-2 11-8 87-8 12-2 
Hilectncalighvand power mrmrsttaite te aoe ae 87-8 12-2 87-9 12-1 88-9 11-1 
Eilectricallapparacvuscimate staan eter aor 72-2 27-8 71-9 28-1 69-4 30-6 
Imcnkancisteclaproducism~t-seeee ror reece tere 92-5 7:5 92-7 7:3 92-6 7-4 
Crude, rolled and forged products........... 95-6 4-4 95-7 4-3 95-6 4-4 
Machinery (other than vehicles)............. 89-1 10-9 88-9 11-1 89-0 11-0 
FA SrICHICULA Mi pleMmentSamesate aavacien cece yee. 94-7 5-3 94-5 5-5 95-6 4-4 
Mand vehiclesiandiaircratte.-.. >see see a 94-5 5-5 94-8 5-2 94-1 5-9 
AMICON DLLESsanCspALUSMe tiny as) ea eee eens 89-1 10-9 90-3 9-7 87-5 12-5 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing................. 96-4 3-6 96-2 3-8 97-0 3-0 
Heatinesappliances. eer ale nate tee ies oe 93-3 6-7 93-1 6-9 93-5 6-5 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.)................ 91-9 8-1 92-0 8-0 92-3 7:7 
Foundry and machine shop products............. 95-7 4-3 95-4 4-6 94-9 5-1 
Other iron and steel products...................- 85-0 15-0 85-2 14-8 85-2 14-8 
INon=terrous metal productsees ..4 4. sae tee oe ne 86-0 14-0 85-0 15-0 85-3 14-7 
Non-metallic mineral products.................. 91-3 8-7 91-4 8-6 91-2 8-8 
Miscellaneous tee cet het ees oelas cee eee 62-2 37°8 63-6 36.4 67-0 33-0 
MOS SIMS en Ree RSE RE he URE 98-3 1-7 98-4 1-6 98-2 1-8 
NDT Ly ec othinmoes be 5 PeleytieLtk SRNSICLE ane CREO cat Ara ia Ree 97-9 2-1 97-9 2-1 97-7 2-3 
VOLO F ares rs cenien heehee ROE IORR So SEO EMRE Ee nee Me 99-1 0-9 99-1 0-9 98-6 1-4 
Metallic ores....... Tos Syed tots bon Pee OE 98-0 2-0 98-0 2-0 98-0 2-0 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal).............. 95-6 4.4 95-7 4-3 95-8 4.2 
Communications eee an ica ican: 46-9 53-1 47-4 52-6 47-8 52-2 
MRelegrap hse ere ee ee eres a eae OD om bane 81-2 18-8 81-5 18-5 80:7 19-3 
MWelephoneseeere nee er ee ao ase ee ae Lees | 39-4 60-6 39-8 60-2 40-1 59-9 
Transportationyere. were een eco eee. 93-9 6.1 94-1 5-9 93-6 6-4 
Street railways, cartage and storage............. 93-0 7-0 93-1 6-9 92-4 7:6 
Steamirallwaycopers bloneemeete meee nee seine 94-1 5-9 94-2 5-8 93-8 6-2 
Slippimeancdesteved OrINgaeean yea eee cba: 95-6 4.4 96-0 4-0 96-0 4-0 
Construction and Maintenance................... 97-8 2-2 98-0 2-0 98-0 2-0 
1STID GCI Edis ten tree Serb OOOO teh ECBO oe ROR EE 97-2 2-8 97-4 2-6 97-5 2-5 
ER leven yeas etree OR rote arora ay Weve aya nce ores arr 97-7 2-3 98-2 1-8 97-6 2+4 
RAT Wayne Meet ete en yee etc acs ce eerane Gece ee 99-7 0:3 99-7 0:3 99-7 0-3 
Services (as specified below)....................... 48-9 51-1 48-8 51-2 47-3 52-7 
ovelsian Ghrestatlrantees as erenir ae sates eee eee 51-1 48-9 50-8 49-2 49-8 50-2 
Rersonala(chietiy, laundries) erie seein ones oe 45-0 55-0 44-8 55-2 42-7 57-3 
NTH. £4 Sica crept icles Ore I SRO ae Og EN ee eae 61-8 38-2 59-4 46-6 60-6 39-4 
Retalleaprertney ores sara kets «SR e Sater es Bag ns 56-0 44-0 53-2 46-8 54-0 46-0 
Wiholesalewaceret en sch eollaaats ais aaron 76-2 23-8 76-4 23-6 76-6 23-4 
Eight Leading Industries.......................... 78-7 21-3 78-7 21-3 78-8 21-2 
BUA CO ee ie hie its setae: Waste ca Sosa nee 52-9 47-1 52-9 AG 52-8 47-2 
Banksrandutruse Companies) + ose eee esc cawase- 49-7 50-3 49-7 50-3 48-6 51-4 
Brokerage and stock market operations.......... 64-4 35-5 64-9 35-1 64-7 35-3 
IMSUPANCE ee rets sri pied waters een Ain Syke A 56-5 43-5 56-4 43-6 57°5 42-5 
AMI USURIES Soe es Bee. ce os slows 77-6 22-4 77-6 22-4 77-7 22°3 
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TABLE C-6.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
Tables C-6 to C-9 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-5. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1 to 


C-4 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operating firms. 
Dea aah i 6 a ik 6 a BP Sh es NT a OE PT SE a i Be i eee 














Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
Week preceding All Non- All Non- 
Manu- Pons Durable Manu- as Durable 
factures gone Goods factures a Goods 
No No No cts cts cts 

eben. 45-4 46-0 44-7 70-1 77°8 60-3 
Reb. 1, 44-1 44-4 43-8 68°1 75°2 61°3 
Feb. 1, 43-2 43-2 43-1 76°4 83-5 69+4 
<Jane ued: 38-3 38-5 38-1 86-6 92-9 80-0 
Reb.) 1: 42-8 42-7 42-8 86-6 93-2 80-1 
METAR LOAS Sak UR eee Rae odie 43-2 43-4 43-0 88-0 95-0 80-8 
BATT ae Le PL OA Sila iereela kerterae te eater iL 41-6 41-8 41-4 89-0 95-6 82-1 
Maar | tee) TOFS hae sciatic inte <iaPaey« 43-1 43-4 42-7 89-4 96-2 82-4 
JUNE UY Lowe OA Ses wey. Wane seen soe caer 41-7 41-6 41-7 91-4 98-4 84-4 
FUL) Ls O48 te Seo etalon eo tele ear re 42-0 42-3 41-6 92-3 99-2 85-2 
AUG sy Vda my L OFS cle tue i etenatye tebe me tothe ttt enate le 42-1 42-0 42-1 92-7 99-8 85-6 
rete a Pinal Lani! KEY: Che Rianne aE eh eee, wees OT aU AUS Fa 41-7 42-0 41-5 93-4 100-9 85-8 
Oct LON OARS lowe Serterhim cote P Le is iaitave 43-0 43-3 42-7 94-6 102-6 86°6 
INGO Vey Wp LOA Siete he eet cach aS cater tes 43 +1 43 -2 43-1 95-5 103-4 87°6 
Dec ey U9AS ae An, bette che mick eicuaerete 43-2 43-4 43-1 96-0 104-1 87-7 
Jatry. TL OP A TGAO Ne cm tacts ccreheter re peste 40-6 41-0 40-2 97-2 104-8 89-3 
Ge Le SOLON eminent ick octet ate 42-9 43-1 42-7 97-2 105-0 89-2 


ER se ee A AP SRD SIE ELAS A NS Si DY Rtg abe ok ON Pg a a Ie ea 
* The averages at these dates were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of January 
1, and by the Easter Holidays in the case of April 1, 1948. 


TABLE C-7.—WEEKLY SALARIES AND WAGES IN MANUFACTURING 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


a nn 
aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaasSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSssSsS9S999SSSSSS9S9S9S99SS9SSS9S9S9S9S9SSSSSSS9S999S99 Oe 


Durable Non-Durable 








All Manufactures (*) Manufactured Goods Manufactured Goods 
Woek Preceding Average Weekly Average Weekly Average Weekly 
Salaries Salaries Salaries 
an Wages and Wages and Wages 
Wages Wages Wages 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Feb. 1, 32-98 31-83 36-44 35°79 29-06 26-95 
Heb.) 1; 32-29 30-03 35-23 33°39 29-69 26-85 
ebaunds 35-22 33:00 37-91 36-07 32-82 29-91 
“Abhie ©) Ms 36-15 33-17 38-31 35-77 34-14 30-48 
iyo ale 39-26 37-06 41-65 39-80 37-10 34-28 
Mar. 1, 40-11 38-02 42-85 41-23 37-58 34-74 
*Aprsy ly 39-46 37-02 41-87 39-96 37-19 33-99 
May 1, 40-66 38°53 43-36 41-75 38-11 85-18 
June 1, 40-49 38-11 43 -03 40-93 38-12 35°19 
Duly os 41-03 38-77 43-89 41-96 38-36 35-44 
Auge ok 41-32 39-03 44-00 41-92 38-83 36-04 
Depts vhs W94Se eevee atewe ssmcte capa eeiee 41-33 38-95 44-44 42-38 38-46 35-61 
Obie Mi BALOARE ic het Re a eee 42-74 40-68 46-12 44-43 39-63 36-98 
INOVS) LIGA oe vee Rare och oles eters 43-28 41-16 46-43 44-67 40-36 37-76 
DOG Wil wpalOAS noe hn Hue tian) eon toe tas 43-59 41-47 46-88 45-18 40-52 37-80 
Lavy Mle OA ee aterie eaten cree ot) Sabatier, 42-12 39-46 45-23 42-97 89-19 35-90 
Me bie. Teh LAO ea su laehe Gree acts eee 43 -99 41-70 47-14 45-26 41-05 38-09 
1 Exclusive of electric light and power. * See footnote to Table C—6. 


TABLE C-8.—_HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES AND CITIES 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 











Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 

Bebioly mans ole hebwes ale websate la Jane a meba a, 
1949 1949 1948 1949 1949 1948 
Nova Scotiaswaceciicictee aae cio aretias srerete sie skesiee crtetete 44.2 41-0 44-8 87-3 86-6 79-3 
INGWiDEUDS WIC Kt sae cee syle cre cree etree ote) 6 arstehsre 6 biove eters 45-7 41-7 45-9 88-6 89-3 78:0 
CUE OG eM hetero ciorarcls erola atstsien tiekekeectevoiate aia late is oaatee sities 44-5 42-3 44.3 88-2 88-3 78-9 
Ontario. heer aan cierontearsee sete mretate seis sievisee ene 42-5 40-3 42-1 101-9 101-8 90-6 
IMNIGO DBs as srareeinerasiele eicverd ale Oe ere erole este olenate eleacherseteerers 42-4 40-3 43-1 94-6 94-5 84-1 
Saskatchewaninuccs cananer tee ac cee wcuiniee ehieeecines 42-7 40-9 43-0 98-7 98-4 88-4 
PATOL Caan eee cat cieteiore rote eiere tis ose clei auavanohccolorai eve navete tenet 42-1 40-1 42-7 99-5 99 86-7 
British Columbiaviess tease wcne sess aelarnsisnerertetae 38-1 35-1 38-7 117-8 117-6 104-8 
Montrealicatnsocescoctew suites see warciels sete are oes 42-6 41-1 42-5 93-1 93-1 82-8 
FP OTONTOS. wee se we cree rae ere eee ic isla are alvre stare ave aceielatetotenersie 41-0 39-1 41-0 101-1 100-1 91-6 
Pl armiltons coeeciine oslo ie eo ace, we aiaeteiraracteel tere Teeaeters 43-0 40-8 42-4 109-1 108-5 95-8 
IWVINTIDO RS. ices, cantata cies craleiavste, weve ara ee mre avaramram ans ie iele 42-0 39-8 42-6 93-7 93-7 83-3 
MANCOUVERs Mh omad But cic ceu nm te ere cnt Ne 37-7 34-9 38-5 114-8 114-2 103-3 
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TABLE C-9.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 














Average Average 
Hours per Week Hourly Earnings Average 
‘ Reported at Reported at Weekly Wages 
Industries | | 
Feb. | Jan. ) Feb. | Feb. | Jan. | Feb. | Feb.) Jan. | Feb. 
1, 1949}1, 1949]1, 1948]1, 1949)1, 1949]1, 1948]1, 1949|1, 1949/1, 1948 
No. | No. | No. Cc Cc. c. $ $ $ 
DIAM UL ACOUTING sis en sce O areca es viele ete eae Oe helare cs 42-9} 40-6; 42-8) 97-2) 97-2! 86-6) 41-70] 39-46) 37-06 
*Durablemanulactured woodsy...cs eects e ase cases. oO. - 43-1} 41-0] 42-7) 105-0) 104-8) 93-2) 45-26) 42-97) 39-80 
Non-durable manufactured goods.................0000. 427! 40-2) 42-8} 89-2} 89-3] 80-1} 38-09) 35-90) 34-28 
Animal products edibles cee sacs otetate coo 8 town < 41-9} 88-1} 42-0} 94-6} 95-5] 85-8] 39-64) 36-39] 36-04 
IDR yAPTOGUCES hes nom cen eine Cha Sette eee ciate s acid 48-1} 45-1) 46-9] 73-5} 74-5) 72-5} 35-35] 33-60} 34-00 
Mica DrOUdUCtae. mas ace cette sian: <lotuhiies stot acl 41-4) 37-6) 41-9} 104-6] 105-1] 94-4) 43-30} 39-52) 39-55 
Weather products: icc... sales ctee isis lows be ete lers asters ais S 41-5} 38-0} 40-6) 73-5} 73-9] 69-3) 30-50} 28-08) 28-14 
eather: bootsiand) ShOeCSin.ttides cos. desehae. aes ses 41-7| 37-5} 40-6] 70-3} 70-6] 65-7} 29-32) 26-48) 26-67 
Sumber PrOduGtst. -1c..cc sateen ce we toe Ee ne cp ale canes 41-6} 37-7) 41-5) 89-1] 89-4] 81-0} 37-07] 33-70} 33-62 
Rough and. dressed lumiperiss cn. sie meneens a. tiie aes 41-0} 36-6] 40-5) 94-4) 95-6] 86-4! 38-70) 34-99] 34-99 
(ONtAINGYS Aas cans se entice os Pano nee ens Siegeen ears 42-7| 37-9} 43-2) 79-9) 80-2) 74-0} 34-12) 30-40) 31-97 
MTMIGUTO?. Pec csc os ee Sine ee Te so eae 42-4) 39-8) 42-7) 84-7] 84-1] 76-3] 35-91] 33-47} 32-58 
= Musical instrumentssts ss ceceeae teaen cme e ca ccllntee 46-1] 44-3} 44-5) 83-3) 82-7] 73-7] 38-40] 36-64] 32-80 
IPlantiproducts-=cl ble. 5. sm oniee aes coe + eee nel nee 42-2) 40-5) 42-1) 77-1) 76-5) 69-1] 382-54) 30-98) 29-09 
Flour and other milled products..................... 43-2) 41-1) 42-8] 92-4) 91-2) 84-2) 39-92) 37-48] 36-04 
Fruit and vegetable preserving...........-.0...e008. 40-5} 37-0} 41-0} 75-8! 72-3) 68-6] 30-70] 26-75] 26-08 
Bread ang bakery: productiseeeuseee felted tacts iets 4323] 43-3)...... Te Gliehaea eee S301 610) pets1930551 4 Py A 
Chocolate and cocoa products.....2.....0...e0e0eeee 41-4) 38-4) 40-6] 64-3} 63-8] 60-3] 26-62] 24-50} 24-48 
Pulp and paper products 45-2! 48-0] 45-5} 106-8] 106-4] 95-3] 48-27) 45-75) 43-36 
IPUlpraANdiDANOEs. cce-ce cola sige scissile eeenee see Sates Aes 49-2! 46-5) 49-3} 113-6] 113-7] 100-9] 55°89) 52-87] 49-74 
Papersproductst, she ne eee ie arate hie eo rrr Seterres We 42-5) 389-2) 43-0} 82-8} 81-6] 76-8} 35-19} 31-99] 33-02 
Brintiicvandi publishing reo emeere ie ie eaei se 40-3] 39-3] 40-8} 109-2! 107-7| 97-3] 44-01] 42-33] 39-70 
Rupe products terse eds Skane oleae re ceidat aoe 42-4) 41-3} 43-2) 105-0} 103-7] 95-2] 44-52) 42-83) 41-13 
ESxtilesprocducussee ie site. celts. sre Sisirie Metin ievsieais ties 41-8} 38-2} 41-8) 77-8! 77-3] 68-6] 32-52] 29-53) 28-67 
areas yvarnsan OyClouleaae erence cick ericteeiieias ate 44.9] 41-3] 44-5) 81-6] 80-9} 69-7] 36-64] 33-41] 31-02 
Cottonivarmandicloth werner ce ciike meee eccsk cae 43-8) 42-2) 43-4) 84-8} 84-5] 71-9] 37-14) 35-66] 31-20 
Woollentyaimrand clothe cmencic ose cece cece ee 44.7] 40-5) 44-3] 75-4) 75-9) 68-0] 33-70] 30-74! 30-12 
Silleand artiticialisilki 200dsi. can. veces seciete a alee 46-8! 40-4] 46-5} 82-6] 80-1] 68-0) 38-66] 32-36] 31-62 
Hlosieryaand knit: poodsie Was aee cr cess etason toate: 41-3] 37-7] 41-8} 71-9] 71-4! 63-4] 29-69] 26-92) 26-50 
Garments and personal furnishings.................... 38-0} 34-3] 38-2] 74-9) 74-5] 68-9] 28-46] 25-55) 26-32 
PROMACCOLE aoe en Meas elas ands Cee oa taste OR Wh ornare atone 43-3] 39-2! 42-6) 79-8] 81-2] 65-8] 34-55) 31-83] 28-03 
IBGVErAZCS 2s RNA. OER ee EO te aie SORT cw oe dette 41-7) 48-3] 48-0] 98-9} 97-2! 87-6] 41-24] 42-09] 37-67 
Wistilled andamaltslrquorseneses eet etics decile 40-7| 42-7) 42-5] 103-8] 102-1] 90-7] 42-25) 43-60] 38-55 
@hemnicals’and allied productsacccc. a eeee aaie ecto nne ¢ 43-8] 42-9] 43-4) 96-9} 96-6] 88-1] 42-44) 41-44) 38.24 
IDrugsand Medicines... wea mis seam satus acetone 40-8! 39-9} 40-6] 80-5) 79-9] 73-3) 32-84] 31-88] 29-76 
*Glay.2 lass anc stone products, .7si:76 5 eels ces. oats 45-6] 42-3] 45-0] 94-7] 94-7] 85-7] 43-18) 40-06] 38-57 
(ClaSSPTOMUGCUS: Relais oek. Bc eras ante Cates « sake see 45-7| 42-3] 46-0] 89-8] 89-7) 81-1) 41-04) 37-94] 37-31 
Lime, gypsum and cement products................. 46-7} 43-0] 45-3} 93-7] 93-1] 85-1] 43-76] 40-03] 38-55 
*Hlectricalapparatussan seed toa. cat camioeiuiecs iets 41-6] 40-4) 40-4) 107-8] 107-4) 93-9] 44-84) 43-39] 37-94 
Heavy electrical apparatusmticcss a: «amciem ogo cle oes 42-5] 42-5] 42-8] 118-5] 118-5) 102-6] 50-36) 50-36] 43-91 
BILOMAT ALS CCCI PLO UCUSs cc 4s tran <cieka a toteetotae srerers. tc sieicte 43-5) 41-8} 43-1} 109-6] 108-9] 97-0) 47-68) 45-52] 41-81 
Crude, rolled and forged products................... 45-6] 42-4) 45-5} 111-8) 111-3} 100-4] 50-98) 47-19) 45-68 
IPriImanryelron and. Steels. uc eeits sick tetreei iis aae siete 45-7) 42-2) 45-7) 113-1] 112-7] 102-2) 51-69) 47-56) 46-71 
Machinery (other than vehicles)......................- 44-2} 42-9} 44-8) 101-8} 101-1] 92-4] 45-00] 43-37] 41-40 
Agriculturalamplementsi: sacks emer: © aie eens oles car 42-8| 42-41 44-4] 115-8] 113-4] 103-0] 49-56) 48-08] 45-73 
dandivehicles.and aircralts,e menace cee eee: 42-8] 42-0} 41-7) 115-3) 114-6} 99-4] 49-35) 48-13] 41-45 
Rail wayarollineastoc kau steisne's cients ce ctute st 44.0) 44-5! 44-3] 112-8) 111-8] 96-1] 49-63] 49-75] 42-57 
FAULOMO DiLeseanc Artis emis ee «viele asks fake ae 41-1] 39-0} 37-4] 122-1] 121-3] 106-4] 50-18] 47-31] 39-79 
Atcroplanessand! DATUS. sa)ece eeeetiie oR et PiU cis sieaine 44-5! 43-4) 44-1} 102-2} 102-8] 93-7] 45-48) 44-62) 41-32 
Steel shipbuilding’and repairing... eee ce wee 42-2! 41-0] 41-2} 106-3] 107-1) 99-4] 44-86] 43-91) 40-95 
Ironjandisteelitabrication NOssebaciecs «ek iste sce oo aides 42-6] 40-4) 42-4] 103-9] 103-2] 93-3] 44-26] 41-69] 39-56 
Hardware, toolsiand cutleryaseipemer- ee ehcr ace sioc eee 43-4) 41-0} 43-4! 97-6] 96-4) 87-4] 42-36) 39-52) 37-93 
_ Foundry and machine shop products.................4. 43-7) 40-7} 48-3] 108-9] 106-7| 95-5) 47-59) 43-43) 41-35 
Shectunetal works. chive: cemeteries t chiatee es aceierele 6 trees 43-0} 40-8} 42-2} 99-8) 98-7] 89-4} 42-91!) 40-27] 37-73 
* Nonferrous metalunroductsss: aysaeen «os ciniae caine clef ee 43-3) 41-7} 43-6] 105-2) 105-8) 94-2) 45-55) 44-12] 40-98 
Preparation of non-ferrous metallic ores.............. 44-0} 43-6) 44-0} 117-5) 122-0} 103-5} 51-70) 53-19) 45-54 
AT MIMINUI aAnGits PLOUUCUSH has wane eis eee ao aislenielee 42-9) 41-5) 45-0} 103-4] 102-0} 94-6) 44-36] 42-33] 42-57 
BEassian cicoppereini oe a oiaaas cmeeetitercts cneins ote tiles 43-3} 41-4) 42-9} 102-3] 101-0} 91-5] 44-30] 41-81] 39-25 
Non-metallic mineral products: .......0-c+s.:ss..+-. 42-3] 42-0] 42-7] 114-6] 114-7] 103-7] 48-48] 48-17] 44-28 
Petroleum ana its products-ccstadeiculatder abe chi 40-9} 41-2) 40-8) 123-2] 123-3) 112-9] 50-39] 50-80) 46-06 
Miscellaneous manufactured products 41-6} 38-9] 41-5} 82-6} 82-8) 76-8] 34-36} 32-21] 31-87 
MLTR oe ate Steer cence eae breil heiNe cs ccrominebs 44-0} 388-4) 43-8] 116-0] 117-1) 104-5) 51-04] 44-97) 45-77 
(OLOSTH Ilias Se te MCA A en ay Mtg CD A a ener ae 40-3) 381-2) 40-0} 128-2} 130-6] 109-9] 51-66) 40-75) 43-96 
MetalliGiones nice ahr mone ose Fe mnie aciieia my aeh sarc 45-9] 41-8} 45-4] 118-8] 115-9} 105-9] 52-23) 48-45) 48-08 
-Non-metallic minerals (except coal)............-00e000: 44-9} 41-0] 43-9} 101-6] 101-6] 92-8) 45-62] 41-66) 40-74 
Local Transportation’... .............cccesceecccecccecs 45-3) 44-5) 45-4) 97-7] 97-8) 91-2) 44-26) 43-52) 41-40 
Building Construction..................... cc eee eens 39-3} 35-6} 40-1) 108-8] 105-7) 99-3) 42-76) 37-63) 39-82 
Highway Construction... ..........:0c0seccecesecers 39-0} 35-9} 38-2) 85-0} 84-4) 77-5] 33-15] 30-30) 29-61 
Services (as indicated below)............ceeeceeeeeeeenes 42-2} 41-4) 42-6) 62-1) 61-8) 55-8) 26-21) 25-59) 23-77 
Totes and TEStauranbs, ave ae sete cao te Neca mia e.eauses xs 42-9} 42-8! 43-6) 61-4) 61-1) 54-6] 26-34) 26-15) 23-81 
Persona li(Ghietsg aun arles) eemcaetteaie waseiee 2 eo 5 cetarelalese 40-8! 38-5} 40-6} 63-6] 63-5) 58-4] 25-95) 24-45) 23-71 





* Industries classed in the durable manufactured industries. 

1 Since 1941, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has prepared current indexes of average hourly earnings of the employ- 
ees of eight establishments producing heavy electrical apparatus. Based upon the hourly earnings at June 1, 1941, 
as 100 p.c. the latest figures are as follows —Dec. 1, 1948, 223-0; Jan. 1, 1949, 224-9; Feb. 1, 1949, 224-9; at Feb. 1, 
1948, the index was 194-7. f : : gat f 

2 Chiefly street and electric railways. 3 For information respecting the sex distribution of the persons in recorded 
employment, see able C-5. 
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TABLE C-10._EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFAC- 
TURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


(Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages D.B.S. Real Wages Computed by Research and Statistics.) 








Index Numbers (Av. 1946=100) 


Average Averk A _— 
ge verage 
Date wefowrs, | Hourly | Weekly” | Average | cost ot | Axctet® 
arnings arnings eekly 
per Week Barniugs Living Aaa 
cts. $ 
Week preceding 

January 1, 1945 46-1* 70-0 32-27* 106-8 96-0 111-3 
February 1, 1945 45-4 70-1 31-83 105-3 96-0 109-7 
March 1, 1945 45-8 70-1 aya 106-3 96-0 110-7 
April 1, 1945 45-6* 70-4 32-10* 106-2 96-0 110-6 
May 1, 1945 45-5 70-5 32-08 106-2 96-3 110-3 
June 1, 1945 44-3 70-3 31-14 103-0 96-8 106-4 
July 1, 1945 44.3 70-1 31-05 102-7 97-3 105-5 
August 1, 1945 44.3 69-5 30-79 101-9 97-5 104-5 
September i, 1945 44-1 69-2 30-52 101-9 97-0 104-1 
October 1, 1945 44.7 67-8 30-31 100-3 96-8 103-6 
November 1, 1945 44.9 67-5 30-31 100-3 97-0 103-4 
December 1, 1945 44.8 67-0 30-02 99-3 97-2 102-2 
January 1, 1946 44.2* 67-9 30-01* 99-3 97-0 102-4 
February 1, .1946 44-1 68-1 30-03 99-4 97-0 102-5 
March 1, 1946 44.0 67-9 29-88 98-9 97-2 101-7 
April 1, 1946 44.4 68-4 30-37 100-5 97-7 102-9 
May 1, 1946 43-0 68-9 29-63 98-0 98-7 99-3 
June 1, 1946 42-0 69-1 29-02 96-0 100-0 96-0 
July 1, 1946 42-4 70-0 29-68 98-2 101-2 97-0 
August 1, 1946 43-0 70-0 30-10 99-6 101-6 98-0 
September 1, 1946 42-7 70-6 30-15 99-8 101-5 98-3 
October 1, 1946 42-9 71-4 30-63 101-4 102-6 98-8 
November 1, 1946 42.4 72-9 30-91 102-3 102-8 99-5 
December 1, 1946 43-2 74-5 32-18 106-5 102-8 103-6 
January 1, 1947 42.7% 76-2 32-54* 107-7 102-8 104-8 
February 1, 1947 43-1 76:3 32-89 108-8 103-4 105-2 
March 1, 1947 43-4 77-1 33-46 110-7 104-3 106-1 
April lie L947, 43-2 77°6 33°52 110-9 105-7 104-9 
May 1, 1947 43-2 78:3 33-83 111-9 107-7 103-9 
June 1, 1947 42-9 79-9 34-28 113-4 109-1 103-9 
July 1, 1947 42-0 80-8 33-94 112-3 110-0 102-1 
August 1, 1947 42-5 81-3 34-55 114-3 110-5 103-4 
September 1, 1947 42-3 82-2 34-77 115-1 112-8 102-0 
October 1, 1947 43-1 83-4 35-95 119-0 115-0 103-5 
November 1, 1947 42-9 84-7 36°34 120-3 116-2 103-5 
December 1, 1947 43-5 85-5 37-19 123-1 118-1 104-2 
January 1, 1948 43 -2* 86-6 37-41* 123-8 120-0 103-2 
February 1, 1948 42-8 86-6 37-06 122-6 121-4 101-0 
March 1, 1948 43-2 88-0 38-02 125-8 122-0 103-1 
April 1, 1948 43 -2* 89-0 38-45* 127-2 122-7 103-7 
May 1, 1948 43-1 89-4 38-53 127-5 124-0 102-8 
June 1, 1948 41-7 91-4 38-11 126-1 124-8 101-0 
July 1, 1948 42-0 92-3 38-77 128-3 126-9 101-1 
August 1, 1948 42-1 92-7 39-03 129-2 127-4 101-4 
September 1, 1948 41-7 93-4 38-95 128-9 128-6 100-2 
October 1, 1948 43-0 94-6 40-68 134-6 129-1 104-3 
November 1, 1948 43-1 95°5 41-16 136-2 129-1 105-5 
December 1, 1948 43-2 96-0 41-47 137-2 128-6 106-7 
January 1; 43 -2* 97-2 41-99* 138-9 129-1 107-6 
February 1, 1946 (1) 42-9 97-2 41-70 138-0 129-0 107-0 





Norte: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the index of the cost of ye into an index of the 
average weekly earnings, both indexes having been calculated on a similar base (Average 1946=100). 

Figures adjusted for holidays. The actudl figures are: January 1, 1945, 39-6 hours, $27.72; April 1, 1945, 43-6 
hours, $30.69; January 1, 1946, 38-1 hours, $25.87; January 1, 1947, 38-1 hours, $29. 03; January 1, 1948, 38-3 hours, $33. Tides 
April 1, 1948, 41-6 hours, $37.02; January 1, 1949, 40-6 hours, $39.46. 

(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—Employment Service Statistics 


TABLE D-1._UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS AT FIRST OF MONTH 
(Source: Form UIC 757) 





Unfilled Vacancies 


Total 


z Month 

Male Female 
April, LOS tes ao ees nara cara See eTRS cicero 95,901 44,305 
April, OA Garett te, oiaeis echoes ction roe 46, 552 36, 195 
April, YY Ue eat eahore OR OA SES HRSA Bier oe 43,010 38,725 
April, ny Fe taee ae ore canis Bama io Oo eee 20, 475 17,800 
May, O48 eee 8 ROMO ety Aoi tenes ioe. ene 28, 602 213385 
June, LOSS ee ge Re Accs ae ai vacates a etek fayelend, asks 37,126 23,240 
July, OA QRe Pre oe Fo Meee NMP ROR Greta ar A ats 34, 242 22,183 
August, ey CR AIO ARS Crancie EACciG CER IRE Oo ee 30, 499 19,709 
September we LOTS iy mile = ssa needs ceaicta srelet cue srelevere: ats! enetets 39,341 24,349 
October, OAS ed Pe AeS Oe Rare nt Re erst ackare fs 41,047 22,870 
INGive mere D480 rrr ident wont etraerctelonrsie terroir «heute 31, 856 18,595 
ID eresanlersin, | ICES es aoss coords axioempe one econ 17, 841 16, 808 
January, IO AO Ae Oka yeetetn OC ine DT ae Sa Oe 11,996 13,063 
February, OA OR IRR Skt SN Be araycte te foretatevaieisrers tre 8 10, 026 12,990 
March, UWOAG Mi oe, athe. ctoeye perce we ci eee ciel siete aieks 10, 187 13, 544 
April, 1OAG) (Leena ct awteterie < ert cae mia ere ae 14,444 16,816 


140, 206 
82,747 
81,735 
38, 275 


49, 937 
60,366 
56, 425 
50, 208 
63, 690 
63, 917 
50,451 
34, 649 
25,059 
23,016 
23,731 


31, 260 


Unplaced Applicants 
Male Female Total 
§3, 951 27,761 81,712 
217,491 48,987 266, 428 
145, 906 35, 448 181,354 
150,032 43, 767 193,799 
123,130 42,082 165, 212 
92,606 38,319 130, 925 
80, 206 38, 364 118,570 
63, 558 By Ole 96, 273 
58, 611 29,734 88,345 
56, 725 30, 607 87,332 
67,569 34, 280 101, 849 
92,144 37,408 129,552 
150, 474 36, 185 186, 659 
204, 897 51,909 256, 806 
209, 866 51,898 261, 764 
195, 559 50,961 246,520 


ne eT UE EIT 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


TABLE D-2._UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT MARCH 3, 1949 
(Source: Form UIC 751) 


SS —————EEEE—EE—E—E—E—E——————— eee 


Change from 
February 3, 1949 


Industry 





Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping......................-5-. 


1 HITE To saqonomoo anon DOS IO OCURNOS Gan aoe etoo nd CCU UOOmE 
Pulp wOOCM ne Meee ein et ae ne roe eieiele Os ose tsi se. 5 * 
JTiTiin s’ehey nade his GODS hace Ope io ara et Scere 


NGC al eae ea a ie ie We en sta rw eaeaeie ato sie o 0s 


NET ET RIT g DY Se ene cae inborn. d sou ne awe nord ocesrc 
Hood ands kindred products yscmesee cece ie ce reticle <'s ool 
mextiless ApNaLel euCseeee cael cemls eiateierercternts cio ots cleler elie) 
Lumber and finished lumber products...............--- 
Pulp and paper products and printing.............+---.. 
@hemicals'and alliediproducts) esses oes ie 
Products of petroleum and coal 
Ub Dem DLromuctsn. memaam cect cain ee ereiclrarcilsaitine =o « 
eatherancsproductse.tesec css ce te cere ste sie iieilele ese 
Stone, clay, and glass Productsyy.-..s tea sliciercieie ol « 
Fronang sveclkana ProduUuctsnener se deel eci eicitae sieialetet > 
Non-ferrous metals and products..............2-.+-2-3- 
Machinenvarstsimce samme ee reece srt tcc nie ceo 
Electrical equipment and products.............++++005- 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing..... 





Conmstrucelomee ee eee nc oe ee ce st ae einiais veisioarssis e's. 
Transportation and Storage..................:.e cess eee 
Communications, and Other Public Utilities............ 


IPErsOnal Ge tee eae ee eeieiniola os sino air = reise erslelatsreialaielere-c 
Opher SoLvice se ee ceo rire eee ain ein. 6 tial totets jens 


PNW Crd (CoB aoncGs coco cade DeCm Cnn area Grace eae. 


Male Female Total 
Absolute 
610 174 784 +349 
596 7 603 — 568 
183 d 184 —356 
300 5 305 —210 
113 1 114 —2 
345 20 365 —35 
59) eae erie: 59 —20 
32: | eee 32 +24 
87 3 90 +11 
31 1 32 —43 
101 8 109 —4 
35 8 43 —3 
2,818 3,952 6,770 —334 
291 123 414 —179 
355 2,622 2,977 —194 
268 76 344 —27 
292 201 493 +53 
163 116 279 +16 
30 12 42 +6 
26 22 48 —14 
104 347 451 +18 
84 33 117 —6 
329 69 398 +82 
226 74 300 +94 
203 56 259 —32 
148 64 212 —102 
299 137 436 —49 
1,098 43 1,141 +136 
475 61 536 —90 
184 349 533 +52 
1,552 1,605 3,157 +436 
54 398 945 +24 
1,005 1,207 2,212 +412 
721 963 1,684 +208 
1,773 6,364 8,137 +541 
510 486 996 +42 
51 3,501 3, 552 —7 
573 2,095 2,668 +417 
639 282 921 +89 
10,172 13,538 23,710 +695 


Per- 
centage 


+80-2 


—48-5 
—65:9 
—40-8 

—1-7 


Sele leds | 
ASSSRuSShm oO 
NOR OW bb @ or 


—4.9 


TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS BY OCCUPATION 
AND BY SEX, AS AT MARCH 3, 1949 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 








Unfilled Vacancies Unplaced Applicants 
Occupational Group | 
Male Female {| Total Male Female Total 

Professional and Managerial Workers................ 1,000 298 1,298 3,917 809 4,726 
Clerical Workers..0 bivwiwe lack he Bees ata are 891 3,393 4,284 7,809 12,039 19, 848 
Sales: Workerss cesnckckk cece Reon con ae roe eee 1,584 733 ohokn 4,724 8,192 12,916 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers............. 5 6,351 5,9 13, 871 9,941 23,812 
SEAMEN Weeete are ess Let ce aaah ave rete merce mee een S27 een cise eile 82 3,310 29 3,339 
Doar nbhebuies cha) leuralassele Wek ees eh ooh a Gacoo oncun ch 595 5 600 2,491 839 3,330 
Skilled and Semiskilled Workers.................06- 4,066 3, 009 7,075 89, 998 8,769 98, 767 
Hoodiand kindred: mroductst.« aac was cite cect. 69 34 103 1,844 865 2,709 
Textiles. clothing ece swe a) aaa hese amie 207 2,338 2,545 1,281 4,195 5,476 
Lumber and wood products...............ee00- 553 9 562 7,481 i48 7,629 
Pulp, paperand pringing.\ de semmnele ao dairies 113 45 158 520 348 868 
Heather ‘an diproduets wes tesre ass oe oo ek ane 75 269 344 1,094 270 1,364 
Stone, clay and glass products........5...ee.000. 40 5 45 326 13 339 
Metalworking ieee hone. ares eesti pin ets Mie 580 20 600 9, 237 391 9, 628 
HMlectrica aiid ects Wavicra pe taht, toe csega ee 80 6 86 1,418 225 1, 643 
Transportation equipment, N.€.C..........200000- Ae edema sete 4 15131 56 1,187 
Mn IN A Nek Aer eer Ree chee tas onan, cee ceeneiaeaiane ie AS yu [is os beaters 175 O41 i tee ee ele 941 
CONSTRUCTIONS”. cueee.. Ute sce pockets oe ae oer ee CADE Gone catee 725 29,306 o 29,311 
Transportation (except seamen)...............05. 371 5 376 14, 840 50 14, 890 
Communications and public utility............... or Mle ete stevens Mets 23 429 3 432 
radeand servicewn ot. een oe be barca sae 135 212 347 1, 700 754 2,454 
Other skilled and semiskilled................06. 802 46 848 11,785 fe 2iL 13, 006 

I onenaGn2etee nee oe oak ee ee Ee een 37 15 52 1,952 134 2,086 

A TDTENUICES My auee allnahis rua ares etn tem ears ate eee 77 5 82 4,713 91 4, 804 
DnskilledsWorkersiscnticeckes soactas eee ener 1,394 755 2,149 83, 746 11, 280 95, 026 
Foodland tobaccoume nie ane. ten eee erin 31 31 62 Sloe 2,971 6,128 
Lumber and lumber products...................> 134 3 137 5,387 459 5, 846 
Metalworking yh eats ate tcise wise Cea ere Oe 143 45 188 2,343 197 2,540 
Construction die pes aden eee er eee oar 98 Fier ee es Pe 193 16, 766 5 16,771 
Otherrmskilled workers: 2.924400. coos eee 893 676 1,569 56, 093 7,648 63, 741 
Totals oe @ bs Si cocprrtties aciane mae eet 10, 187 13,544 23,731 | 209,866 51, 898 261, 764 





TABLE D-4.-AVERAGE WEEKLY VACANCIES NOTIFIED, REFERRALS, AND PLACEMENTS 
FOR THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY, 1949 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 


Weekly Average 
Industry 
Vacancies Place- 
Notified | Referrals ments 

Agriculture skishing eLrappinits.cicce saris so aot nh cme ie eterna sete 356 263 202 
OR DANG ace 5B oo a Ses Seo ce oO, EMS ass othe te Tle se aude Meioetose eis Taye ave: ertatate serie ale nieittereeepa: 586 512 429 
AY EEN Toy an, SOE BGS ee Wt gegen Oe Cte Oa YS ELA Or Coe LO oe a eat oe 245 168 110 
Ma mutachunin gs ts saa eta calories cys Ue lobar there hee SSR ERC Ste ss Torres nies 3, 664 3,770 2,444 
Hoodandikindred products nce ener ma cee ean eae cee nen ene 356 444 274 
extilestapparGlet ever cn ie 2c wate gu ce LeU eae iene RM Aue a ane I Pera ee 855 723 437 
Lumberanditinished limber products: acne eee ae rereine ite cee oraereien 404 425 319 
Pulprand spapersproduets ancaprinting eer semen chert cae emo ere eecce 315 294 212 
Chemicalsand allaed productsseun seeder ener econo ie eae 158 163 88 
Eroductsiol petroleum <andicoal &-samicra cae tea erect en ohio cic e none ce nes 18 17 8 
HRUD DET PLOGUCES Eas otra cotati ret ate ate ree hee ions 5 ee ne acne 44 48 30 
Deatheriandiiproducte hs snc etree te Cee con eee een a enine 165 155 95 
Stone, clay-and lass products ect eeett oe eaoriie «cit a ae 87 99 71 
tronandisteeliandiproducteseendss: sai seer cee eee et ate 254 273 168 
Nonferrous metals:and products ee. te eee ek eee ce tee on LR eee 187 183 116 
AVEECO) BWLD Oy PA) OU ne Ge SNe Wien Re Sakis ip area Selb m ie ceed LN Lal Sep A UL diy 218 258 162 
Electrical equipment and productsnwsk ss. ae eet ee eee 153 191: 105 
Transportation equipment and other MANUACtUTINES. «5 None eae ees 450 497 359 
Constructions iron eae eet te 0 Coad aN ae eee alae ee ed D25r 1,224 935 
Transportation And) SUOTAGes yee oe eee ciara lala see erie ee eee ee eee 490 542 397 
Commiunicationsand Other Public) Utilities. 4. Se. 2...) buna ones ee eeeee 131 132 72 
A Uerye Cc apenpetee 7 PEA Rate it eae y tn A BAER RS LI ODD rier es OTUs ebay ma ah ONE Shon 1,890 2,178 1,141 
Hinance, Insurance; RealpMstate vison sites skectcue- Aelehe ties st cre conio weibntoe s Sette nites 367 334 153 
SER VICE «Beceem ete ie IE IT EEA oe ac cen ae NP count Or lac ee a 4,258 4,290 2,928 
PAT: Tn dustiiesseetts sic, ccn Rae re cc Ce iis es Se erik Ae ee SIE ae iee erie 13, 238 13, 413 8,811 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS 
FEBRUARY 4 TO MARCH 3 1949 












Applicants 
Office Regis- 
tered aig Placements ve 
caine vacancies | p egular period 
Prince Edward Island.................. 5 664 170 76 2,550 
Gharlottetowni.. wcsree se cietaetie wsicc : 445 124 60 1,577 
Summerside. sas. one ae oe late cea steetawiseane 219 46 16 973 
NOVA ISCOUIAT cn cc nace © rast otste sei sie | 5,723 2,121 828 16, 202 
FASIAHOES tiie sie cate Se one aa beee ee ale b 6 122 51 46 508 
IBridpawater.. o<..4 dees ee egret ssireae: g 321 71 18 897 
NV AEO Merete tie tats ere diearctaierersioinc oe eal 844 359 3, 969 
INVERNGsSeis tees senate isin cok seeks oe eh et 5 81 6 6 473 
Kent valle tren locate suse oft site ccatlean Hoe 69 17 1,801 
AV erpOoOl a tetttyaus hee concer soit orsrsie io iva) 45 19 378 
INGwa Glasgow s. ocd scicies welscvecties os sis. e2 859 524 158 1, 730 
Sorina hile eae acic sce ss etete crete « 62 4 2 257 
Sydn 1,090 336 ye 3,713 
ruro 377 128 4 771 
Yarmouth-Shelburne 380 43 23 1,705 
New Brunswick 4,707 1,661 918 11,673 
IBaGhurstie in ce a ets cece erates outs ors. 325 18 14 1, 102 
Gampbelltonecs: acne cee saew artes ae 262 90 24 910 
FOGIMURESTONS ptt cite ocleorciert ciate sie ws)s' e/a 254 29 24 731 
q redericrpa Pe omer seals eee cetera gine’: 334 151 ie a 
LLCO UT ere eer cee inate Gheieis lel elaine a Glos 151 84 6 225 
IMOncton Mite ee ye ice nee eetosis cca 1,446 598 243 3,927 
IN@wGastlonnsn.: ca cuties Sales lee saw eae’ 330 61 43 810 
Saintrlonney crete. cs cerccee ones iscee 1,139 450 353 2201 
Ets Stephon cd sein swiss eet ste ave ie 2a) 87 43 i 
RISSOX eeeeNe eats etecctere enka a aslo ovele tolerate eieletel sa 8 40 16 2 
WOOdSEOC one eo naeis sen suieaiceem cine cas 161 53 18 390 
CUTTGLIYS ty, econgocuuceoondsosnnuDopGdone a 36,718 10,637 6,071 76,038 
IAS DERLOS Soha on lctitlawiels sit iche ote Uhre as « 22 129 29 414 
IB CAURATNOIS eran terete cioc eres oleic arn 287 70 47 503 
BUCKING TAIN eee cane cc es tetess tote mieretae os 181 29 31 556 
Causapscal 205 23 9 601 
C@handlortoncccscs toe hots ainens sh eteraisle steisze 396 46 46 1,390 
nome 1,671 188 116 3,464 
OLD OAL erie cesetaryare tie eis cle Oiaieit eteveielavorste axe 3 162 5 415 
Drummondville 445 163 79 1,101 
[Biaritilya reese ctcrttelace arerelciersrerticwtereioicrs sre ' 106 Y 2 302 
eae MA IOUS oo so wolcies oomieateias eelee.s a0 99 a Alia 
ILL petee eet vie nate tend ore Sie. biehaiaussateteierere roles sss 86 188 6 , 16 
TOWMOCTO Roles eo ecica cates osiave. sie dielevalere) a's) s. «1 452 107 21 1,023 
IA CIUGO Me te tirc cre cb ow cialis vin Die sleisle «aa 57 172 50 26 379 
Wawel Dsieke ase oe cronies ace ete rele lnore iors ae 16 13 787 
a aque: se aseaciclewte vee ss Boehiehaicietenians 241 196 281 313 
evisecd.ihiccs : SRa arate een i stiare aketieisietere eainais 502 163 109 2,243 
WTA. sees cies erate we orgie! ots bie Stele ein ols ciere 288 39 11 650 
MeoANtICb niece ine ss ee cle ee ce ae 281 39 20 660 
Mount-Daurier actos faces cciesieiece oss? 131 28 18 224 
IMontmngny sess ceccinecs see cieciocir aces 344 15 8 668 
IN Ontreaileacscme cae less cae sete cissisie’: 14,027 5,314 3,183 23,388 
mee Ronee Sees wate : iy es 1,287 a3 °, ve 
AIMLOUS Ke Ce ocr ie cea eiicio ate cheratereww state’ 22 5 ; 
Riviererdu WOUD aetna seecee oceeiisae ae ae ge Te dard 
UNAS SB AOU ROR OR OEIC Eo Banoo DOOUnTe or 
StosAwatnerancactte eccee cl cteeies-aislcrel 195 103 62 380 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue......:---0+.02~.- 185 25 17 390 
StOs LHCTOS Fas swde rae crete neets ee esis 265 114 tS 647 
St. Georges de Beauce 186 48 27 632 
Stuelyacinthesasdees ec ae accents cw ie:e 8 324 65 28 918 
2 STREET a aoe BBnic ReSn on on Bdonanotniaee 2,866 135 78 695 
Sts JeCrORMMe hee sae ei aiaine con cles area ee 443 101 78 965 
Ste Josepha Almay tecc. cess 6e csler sexe ee 208 13 667 
Shawinigan Palls:: j.0.0..0.-s++ese sees. 1,014 267 120 2,311 
Sherbrookesen. os eee nee cies soe eaiigele ein’ = 1,412 623 oe 2, Hs 
Sorelead, spite terete oe sislierate a epettiaie 6 «0.202 450 27 1 ; 
Mhetfonds\lines rete neces eee eee ee 588 120 41 1,105 
Mhree RV Grsiven ca eee etce cn setae s's.es moe 332 a 3h ae 
Walid Orie te eet: seas cet shichancces 30 103 
Walleyiteldinr cantor cuties cist ores 382 99 77 1,043 
Wélgworut: hall (heme ne pt leet ck cia eeacie 255 67 46 885 
high anda Dislolererscescsleas SiO ROO OS AO OGOGEE ee 22,858 12,648 Dace 
TNDLION veleie s scietaciehicie| sie sleleies stereibele sree» 7 2 
IBOTTIG his oretouts ices Womitals colon ob crsibis o's eceinis 309 211 115 451 
Belleville siaccs csceones cece tele mnctce's 471 318 194 749 
BraceDrid@O sn. adenine culee.ccle cies sities 190 44 15 390 
IBTAMPtOMenec ccc cheeses ciseisisticiece’s elses 124 62 49 217 
IBTANHOLG ees + caste en cca eeessele ee 745 326 181 980 
Brock villosccccce cei cessinesacds oa 161 98 63 289 


TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS 
FEBRUARY 4 TO MARCH 3 1949 

















Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- 

Reported | Unfilled Referred Unplaced 
during end of anne to | Placements end of 
period period period | Vacancies Regular | Casual period 

CarletoniBlace sackices carovie comes eas 38 16 83 46 PHEM lsr25 a oro 163 
Chatham eects cde dsstelretc hemes cans 235 56 768 236 167 20 ibys 
CObGURg es tescwls sikciee staat serene. 109 41 200 118 88 1 271 
Collingwoodien at doses cok ee enone 88 16 137 101 ST kee ees 528 
Comm walligins ccc esmce she aeheiew acs 174 27 376 177 117 24 1,845 
HOLtEHIIO wyertaannanryeieenctest meer incon 67 3 113 90 60 5 358 
ROTGME TANCES sclacse ice aorta ioc 77 36 187 84 57 1 261 
Orta Ulta eer cccs Meee ele teem ee 167 51 637 174 104 27 1,541 
SUG Seance To nietsictsletes erie ote eee ee 230 149 835 175 121 19 272 
(FananOgues cee scene ook owes 41 4 47 51 22 21 130 
Goderich tele coasts 40 47 80 27 8 Weer ete 250 
CMe L In iter. ats ots ain Geir is a eel os s,e 286 169 411 258 1297, 12 503 
Elamail tone cecieciccpestes oe ne cee nt ealne 1,813 930 3,438 2,168 906 303 4,323 
ETA WKESDULY eosin cone ee ete 29 25 146 28 9 3 654 
Ingersoll. Melviate Pidvontee cateime.a's arias oa-dein 3 99 oe 154 98 64 6 176 
SA DUSKASING Nie ete ee ee cerns aes 41 13 75 36 BP el Penneaee iegee ic 101 
ICGROPA Sonisce so nchsea sat satesce Keone 58 52 160 46 (7 Fal ee ete 337 
CAN GBLONTI Ss cc0 o's she Sotek pate an Bea Perso s 339 88 727 423 284 11 1,160 
Kirkland Waker. daee acer ene eee 207 35 466 258 159 20 676 
Kitchener-Waterloo............seeeeee- 454 226 546 441 287 95 670 
GAMINECONy ss eileen oe eee eae 70 14 189 118 59 3 486 
EIN GSA Yaeiee. clonic ctowitee he ae Se sone 80 18 161 97 62 4 355 
LIStOWOl Pedclsce tanec ieee casa 34 37 71 25 16 1 150 
ond on caer ete sce ce tee ee tee ree. 1,296 681 1,857 1,498 733 174 1,704 
Midland ee sa tier Won oe tie een 68 19 263 76 38 24 668 
IN ApANCE 2h ce chretra cn ce ota eh een 20 9 84 18 1a oncseunene 281 
IN GW OFONtO ss cehn caso eri miemieids nee 414 102 605 394 270 5 965 
Niagara Falls........ Srita s Aesrsre See crear oa 174 59 348 187 97 16 938 
INorthy Bayar cctindtie cena eens se 201 86 388 179 120 15 637 
Orillig eee cc ears can een aee 142 16 277 149 113 15 692 
OSHA WE oree nooo eee oe a eee 186 89 831 217 116 9 2,479 
Othe wanders ok toe ec ae Sa te 1,077 499 2,193 1,084 557 187 3, 767 
Owen! Sound :aceraiencesn cts ee een 78 22 304 85 45 6 861 
Parry Sound sates ee as Soe ODT eae 78 25 17 8 282 
Pembrokenacnsn cent ane eee soda we 242 46 343 199 136 4 418 
Perths COM ee. cies eee ee eek 112 31 190 109 85 12 234 
Peterborough 138 42 554 177 105 4 1,184 
PIC GON Ae eevliss ec creer tie te aoe 20 10 106 21 12 1 374 
PortvATehurs sos eters cee e comer ee 289 84 785 171 141 7 1,812 
Port Colborne........ Sioa careretiees fetes 40 30 158 43 DAM Risteeaae 510 
IPresCOLt ete ch con tee ate ane eate 12 13 135 16 (iil eR Aatee ce 321 
Renirewrasccrc cutie ca carte better sts 65 27 142 57 35 9 203 
St Catharines sic ttor seen cence 447 133 1,021 431 800 31 2,031 
Sts Lomas veces toronto coer ree 121 57 250 124 65 8 352 
DaINia rcs ae ee Me Oe ee ee 233 86 619 316 177 1 892 
SaultiscesMarioss sores ease eee 263 7 398 217 IGS i esse ‘ 653 
SUN COG secs eisewe cies oe eee eee renee 53 48 247 44 14 6 482 
S1oUXx LOOK OUts sect tiene seers 37 5 65 34 13 14 57 
Smiths bPallsyiyacweavessen poleoneeee 101 24 157 159 74 1 227 
Strationd eter eeiscs hace om ee ane 212 97 289 209 TH 59 420 
Sturgeon: Valle sinc st eee cee seeing 76 2 156 67 63 5 317 
UD Ury ae cee sat a oereee ete eee eer 526 158 1,030 632 391 130 1,009 
PLUTMIMINS SA ce clectet te cee aa eae tacee 356 105 682 379 Aqilil 24 950 
EL OPONtO Mtn Oe Tere oie enc arte ae 8,353 6,530 12,345 7,184 Ba rirall 932 14,176 
PErentonier sen a een ee eae 107 28 242 167 109 5 
Walkertoniennsiacots nce aces eects ccante 54 42 148 86 SOU eee care 282 
Wallaceburg sc. cciascios sce cee eee 49 6 222 168 158 1 336 
Weellan diss. cm shicach cena ee oa re A 195 54 522 234 132 1 1,090 
Wiss ton 8 fais. citric Ree nen 252 64 423 264 1COu IH. seeraee 354 
Windsor’ faces ae nec Shenae celtoed 688 159 2,394 873 364 167 5,121 
Woodstock ee eaee ee Nac. wen Meee 179 138 23 190 114 2 223 
Manitoba : 455 3i5 3 ole ee acetate ceeaa 3,437 1,435 7,779 3,771 1,399 960 14,581 
IS ran Onis yates seilos mec he esate cae ote 270 175 50 279 142 wr 1,039 
Dauphin ee ewes aes eee eee one 53 9 169 56 38 5 469 
HINGE Ones c ron ieere a. eee i ein 104 49 133 96 47 16 77 
Rortagela Prairie case cee eee 74 56 pAb) 53 26 2 576 
hes Rag: ve A eee ais etna Manos 60 39 64 44 28 4 
Winnipeg Meee te dees ccc cet he oetes 2,876 1,107 6, 697 3, 243 1,118 909 12,346 
Saskatchewan...............60- Be Sets 1,920 873 4,124 2,102 836 325 9,951 
OStOVAN. Satie cccite Tene ce Coen 27 26 66 34 162) ee eee 206 
Moose Jawiccinccctncmarene tits sesccce 206 106 558 240 94 15 1,241 
North Battleford naacmen seen cee 70 31 181 63 49 7 672 
PrineeyAlbert. co.cc tension: 180 66 467 220 84 18 1,087 
OPINA Alanicacwoacwvddee cue ewe ee 778 272 1,201 895 382 164 2,275 
Saskatoontrc steer scene coe cae eee 461 220 1,117 511 142 101 2,690 
Swilt'Currentt.e tose oe eee 38 57 146 31 11 3 702 
Wey burn 63.0.6 or hee wae ae coe i2 28 96 49 34 9 206 
Workton on oe.5 ssc ec ee ee 88 67 292 59 24 8 872 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS 
FEBRUARY 4 TO MARCH 3, 1949 




















Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- 
pga ; d bps Weed ad) ed Placements Unaiaee 
period | period sortad vacancies | Rosular | Casual period 
Alberta..........c sc ec ceee eee eceeeneeeees 4,197 1,557 7,423 4,382 2,486 519 10,931 
eh pe BA EERE tr ee SARI AOKI SEN LOCO wee 6 125 On Mee LOD aes enone 134 
Rea Gsoonadooae eM entre Ars Ns aM ; 574 2,591 1,706 833 260 3,893 
Drumheller 44 8 98 41 AD ales wey see aes 13 
WAMOntOD st nee oa s ve ce tae dole wee ee 1, 808 521 8,571 2,086 1,088 253 4,422 
Eidaom .-.+2+-+0+sssesrereressesrreees 297 167 118 103 Dds es eae. 65 
ethbridge..........seeee cee eee eens 495 210 119 6 1,280 
Perey TI Ste ei wae Aa eteaiois as oe ae ” 220 a ARP | eiepars cen Ae 661 
e COL Ratrveto ciclo ne oe Gusisierniel sis epeisiat nae 205 0 S Si eevee on: 333 
British Columbia .o. v5.05 ccicc eee cwicisiners 5,725 1,827 18,894 5,951 2,710 1,244 52,488 
ee SRI ODOUR C CICDAA Ee aoe On conTnn eI yy th , 125 13 1,525 
OUTCONDV£ cotacinicioais <ictolaasslercrercteysiere) olsisierol> Dale cavencetae 1,545 
Granbrookeiees ces cee nate iecles oe corals 44 6 206 52 25 11 567 
Dawron (Oia a a meer SOO Reeds an 108 79 TERE tig tecnne 95 
UNGCAIN ree irom cierera) eraleveccvavers statarstevers(erelevexe 261 65 45 1 1, 260 
IMAINILOODS errorescictoe tis ciale core ckekelete er eloverercie 101 il7/ 252 82 GCOS |e aces 568 
Kelowna Rate tes eRe eieiaiayeteletolesekeleteiel crave stare 32 2 464 57 16 5 1,303 
“ecm ORAS CEST RIE TINCIOSISN OO G BORE a A 411 27 ft 11 2127 
CLBONG Sh ckarelareicresiscle ate sks siele suemioveisse.e v/s 0 352 133 41 57 1,014 
New Westminster 300 133 1,939 364 168 53 6, 880 
North Vancouver 471 9 974 489 22 426 1,680 
Sayre Mer ence wena saesa an tieeseees 24 7 241 48 whl 5 1,187 
ort Cig Reto aaer earn aces SOO aaa 184 19 312 221 cL GBui teeseced tee ten 868 
Prince George 352 76 482 362 258 30 446 
Prince Rupert 63 6 226 69 54 1 602 
pega, neice IES ASS EG DEIOO OS OE a a 109 25 6 15 239 
TAL oe cireicehe misiel cove ieoiels late pisiors cf svelstonncbate ts 3 276 150 38 12 453 
WANCOUVEr tonne cae cee cr teacrse yeaa. 2,514 691 9,691 2, 887 1,224 495 25,518 
Mermones tote orn ost een vac eevee 44 21 273 37 32 2 1,118 
WA TELM Gt: eon SAC AR GLICO COR OACO BOOB OOCD 586 293 1,654 601 305 100 3, 266 
Whitehorse treo: sacc cts torciaes:s stecsiete crave’ 466 428 79 42 26 a 220 
Canada..... An RAISED, GAA OS EER HOee BODE 52,953 24,937 | 128,722 53,653 27,972 7,270 261,763 
Mia lea row ce ietore ticle clevereiaceiorece shove retsiecene eis ocstevs 30, 237 Rye 94,291 30, 608 17,393 3, 966 209, 863 
Pemalos ccc ccs cicers aiesis o erereinversfere ire. arevens 22,716 13, 805 34, 431 23, 045 10,579 3,304 51,900 


TABLE D-6.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT 
OFFICES 1939-1949 


Dee eee ee 
a a 











Applications Placements 
Year —— 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

TBS ares «bal g hecad Geis OR Ree eT ERC Ras 579, 645 208, 327 787,972 270, 020 114, 862 384, 882 
GA ()pemeee ee re reas SA eee arcane etl: 653, 445 235, 150 888, 595 336, 507 138, 599 475,106 
FGA Mite ee yew his carb ah? BRO cas We ated acenihs 568, 695 262,767 831, 462 331,997 175, 766 507,763 
14D ppm an ye Awe Dal RE ORD ote: 1,044, 610 499,519 1,544, 129 597,161 298, 460 895, 621 
A GQAS ret te igs her Kohe sry a erat bras 1,681,411 1,008, 211 2,689,622 1, 239, 900 704, 126 1,944, 026 
SLA Renee er 2) Soe ee Sheen 1,5§3,010 902,278 2,485, 283 1,101, 854 638, 063 1,739,917 
OA; Et enone AAA? New ace fee eae 1, 855, 036 661,948 | 2,516,984 1,095,641 397,940 1,493, 581 
TOAGH ion rise tess tes Shee ee oe et eee te 1, 464, 533 494, 164 1,958, 697 624, 052 235, 360 859, 412 
TOA Tere eg Rs Sen ns Sa eee 1,189, 646 439,577 1, 629, 223 549,376 220, 473 769, 849 
GAS Repro PO sane on ARE NE A Asien Rae a 1,197,295 459, 332 1,656, 627 497,916 214, 424 712,340 
AGAOE( Ot weelss)a. a necnaor ena eh asycraan eet 241, 033 87,999 329, 032 46, 554 32, 203 78, 757 


ee ee oe a a a 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—REGISTRATIONS OF EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES 











April 1/47 Feb.28/48 























April 1/48 Feb. 28/49 


Region Insured Insured 
Employers | Persons Employers | Persons 

Registered | Registered | Registered | Registered 

IME A TEEIIN OS Fico A Mentieieeain cieea a orade ivota te eatennne eee Coe eat A a ke eC EE 14,398 240, 928 15, 836 269, 782 
QUEDEOR RAE MAE a diarice ee Sure foes Be Ta iSite ee Ree En 49, 693 928, 942 55,758 1,020,393 
ONEATIO NS haeabe a Oh, wa pains ee a Sa tis ag, Se ge 70, 026 1,335, 881 76, 460 1,416,921 
PAiRlO ree ane tcnteratc nts ie en Rove ke TIN ee Sear ee Rec PO ere ae 35,372 500,770 39,752 550, 130 
PACTIUG Hee Warcsraiee euianitiente tre iro PARLOR ACR tie er Ry eee nee 21,224 342,463 24,129 388, 267 
MotaliiormCanada ces teeth erence Mera ce mae eee ae 190,713 | 3,357,984 211,935 3,645, 493 

TABLE E-2.—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, FEBRUARY, 1942 TO FEBRUARY, 1949 
— 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 (1) 1949 (4) 

EIT iors NOONE cia ees tee Oke I EE 8 ory 4,637 11,751 20, 412 71,932 63, 681 109,311 140, 305 
H@bEuar yee mrtchiaa ce trees oF 663 4,822 12, 284 14,990 59,098 47,141 88,016 108, 759 
WU Igo) oi, me Att) a tees SRI eae 4,124 5,046 10, 667 13,307 50, 706 43,675 1.6, 24 Sul aermiaeciae rs 
DANSE OU ER ee oh aR nS a hoch te 2,925 3, 953 6, 463 8, 430 35, 781 35, 859 O90 20 oulee aecleeie 
LV ee OR Ee tea e Cat SF 8 Se Rae 2,799 2,027 4,654 8, 825 34,777 27,603 AD QDI oales sevtstetce 
CTOs Mopaeeer SE, Ree aeter ea) Se tone 4,629 172 3,226 10, 857 30, 646 21,365 39,644 ER ce srerete 
SID es ten, leet eves coey teem ete ee ee 2, 668 1,087 3, 106 10, 886 27,576 20,034 38, OO0U cemrtepaete s 
AALS US Leto ec ton acteee re ade gee oe 1,855 1,370 3,241 20, 557 25,115 17,281 32; US20 ee steno 
Sep temiDeracsaenh sce otk oe mins 1,118 1,013 3,719 40, 473 28, 555 25, 847 BERUBIO scene moooe 
OGTODER Si cen eee in cee 1,058 1,475 6, 222 36,717 34, 891 34, 743 AS O200 |. weceeeeenes 
INGvembent tees cetloee cee 1,748 2,896 11,798 53,325 37,111 47,372 CMAN RDA Le Re oy a 
Peécemberitcten sacs dceeia eens 3,337 6, 562 13,770 57,612 52,479 79,849 114, DOCH ee ee 
AG tallec ka he ae eae 26, 924 36, 660 90,897 | 296,391 | 488,667 | 464,450 | 749,994 249, 064 


(1) Revised claims included. See Table E-3 for analysis of claims filed at Local Offices. 


TABLE E-3.—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, FEBRUARY, 1949 








Claims filed at Local Offices 





: _ Disposal of Claims 
(Gneluding claims pending from 
previous months) 











Appeal 


Province Not 
Entitled Enuiled Referred 
Total Initial Renewal | Revised to c om © to 

Benefit Benefit 

Prince Edward Island......... 644 447 97 190 551 118 

IND WAG COUIA.) Meneses canteh eis 7,071 4,844 1,186 1,041 5, 698 1,167 

New Brimswitk- 26 @). sense: 4,326 2,860 886 581 3,651 875 

Quehbece it ee Eee 31, 909 21, 640 5,764 4,505 27,299 6, 187 

Ontanonse een ene foes 31,201 21, 229 5, 604 4,368 25,158 6,510 

Mamitoba.. os.) eeete ve uae ane 5, 820 3, 827 1,017 976 4,517 1,093 

Saskatchewantermaaeuectcee nee 3, 202 22 534 457 3,016 656 

IIDC Game acrenel cess toe aaa. 4, 871 3, 420 873 578 4, 230 883 

British Columbiawe.ncnc. aren 19,715 13, 126 3, 898 2,691 18, 448 3,449 

Total, Canada, February, 1949.] 108,759 73, 604 19, 859 15, 296 92,168(4)} 20,938 

Total, Canada, January, 1949...} 140,305 92,210 30, 439 13,656 | 115,744(2)| 238,959 

Total, Canada, February, 1948.| 88,016 14, 894 11, 293 75,539(3)| 22, 566 


(1) In addition, there were 1,234 special requests not granted. 
(2) In addition, there were 1,139 special requests not granted. 


61, 829 


(3) In addition, there were 980 special requests not granted. 
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Pending 


TABLE E-4.—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO BENEFIT 


Cumu- 
c f Month of Month of Tae 
Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement February | February Cu . Ho = 

1948 1949 Fiseal 

Year 
Insufficient contributions and not in insurable employment..................... 11,548 14-133 66,308 
Notieapabicioreand mot syvallablesOr wOrkacemccacs oc dee duels dono coma aseenate 651 712 7,099 
Mossotworledueto a labour disputers actin ccecine + jot since Souk Ges cee eee 679 56 1,798 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work.....................-- 1, 202 862 16,387 
Discharged for misconduct........... TRO aRE Cia Pi AIGa ao Dnie 2s 8 as FCP ee ee 803 1,049 6, 689 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause................ cece ee eee cesses 4,527 4,588 37,436 
Ophermeasous (Lee ie cee ee ee oer ec aise oie vibe aaite snake cil cen 3,156 2,538 27,892 
AMO A SB ine, AR dete ARs Ses con ae enn a A Eee ieee 3 Be Ee 22, 566 20, 938 163, 609 


(1) These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; claimants not unemployed; failure to carry out written 
directions; claimants being in class ‘‘O”’ contributions; claimants being inmates of prisons, etc. 


TABLE E-5.—_NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, AMOUNT OF BENEFIT PAID, 
FEBRUARY, 1949 


7 Number 
pee Com- Number Amount 
Benefit & mencing of Days of Benefit 
Province Darus Benefit Benefit Paid 
Month During Paid  |(in Dollars) 
Month 
Princesa war Ciislay denae memset era the einer: aenese ecaree ad oS eriet 1,669 604 32, 453 68, 593 
NORE GLE OH Eiivo oem do mualctoh BE p GO CAB Ori) 0b bo SEP ORE TCE Ee Te aera 12,554 5, 654 231,073 506, 838 
INI Gap BARE) Shai tan dna cco ae eos Sete cla ee aR ae Can ae 8,015 3,339 146,173 323, 530 
(YEE oXEC6h hs hacia eNO HSI SEES GoM as Cee rae ee ee 62,333 Daa DALY | 1,116, 494 2,447, 868 
ON CAT 1 eee eee en Re i RITE Ty i oat ets | 55, 907 20, 894 915, 266 1,894,048 
VAT LOD eee tee eee ete Genny ert ei a Ne cs 11,139 3,941 206, 193 442,691 
Sas katche wells eee erat eye recreate nie eee ert SSB a ere ea cty 8,098 2,965 153, 138 337, 888 
DNS AD ak. sins dlscne ees Meo ree Atco ei atin Ge Orono eae 8, 653 3,554 141, 443 318,090 
ASHItiS Ie OMEN a ame Nee a Pee nmr Atos le shen o wo 42,313 16, 872 792, 254 1, 819,357 
Povale@angda, Heoruanys 040 seri: wend. seis si carecs oie: 210, 681 83,110 | 3,734,487 8, 158, 903 
Potals Canada Vanuarvarl G40 untrtae woe new ccte ema hee 163, 643 92,713 3,056, 418 6, 727,221 
Totals Canada ste brian ysl O4 See peur iscsiare avers ste sist ose 138, 417 67,322 2,544, 452 5,017,492 





TABLE E-6.—PERSONS SIGNING THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY NUMBER OF DAYS 
CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, SEX AND PROVINCE, AS OF FEBRUARY 28, 1949 














6 days 7-12 13-24 | 25-48 | 4o-72 | 73 days 
Province and Sex TorTaL Biv dave Have aye in me 

Prince Hawardutstand=.2 so tadectee ase « 1,778 257 126 246 594 386 169 
IVE Sal eee sities pases acs ete hat atts osoms UN 1,581 225 110 208 540 357 141 
Perialete kaki ars ente hee eeees os 197 32 16 38 54 29 28 
INO Va SCOUIAW Ea cad ods wee eee eee 14,121 3,157 1,041 2,220 3,652 1, 864 2,187 
DIOR ee Sess eae Ce eee en 12 O27 2,878 919 1,997 3, 222 1,689 1,822 
Hemale wernt tsictis Misc core creas eee 1,594 279 122 223 430 175 365 
ING SLUNS WICK caer itch a: acacia ceeichas 9,471 1,903 846 1,311 Po Tay 1, 487 1,367 
ING e Weert aoe a vot or ee Sore ris ate 8,040 1,655 721 1,081 2,149 32 1,122 
Tasca al (Onna gem ets eceo PRS Hie SERRA tee 1,431 248 125 230 408 175 245 
Que beGe yen ae ok ore ee sae end Sl eee 63, 248 11, 492 6, 262 10, 221 16,074 9, 723 9,476 
WETS aa RT Sete 2 PR Nene yt ae ei 53, 435 9,737 5, 434 8, 860 13,870 8,741 6,793 
Hetil eee eee Pee os Renae 9,813 1,755 828 1,361 2,204 982 2,683 
Ontario w.c once nd eee ale babe 52,440 11,641 5, 433 8, 269 13,612 6,655 6, 830 
a Bh ete Rie ea Aa Sa i mg Ne Oda 41,730 9,318 4,305 6, 760 11,085 5, 606 4,656 
eT GG Nae ae A eaclcrir nhc toa ethers ae 10,710 2,323 1,128 1,509 2,527 1,049 2,174 
WUT TH ay eke ey ae EEN ON ee ree din 3 Sea 11,546 Qc 847 1,564 3,380 1,960 1,618 
DLO ee ee eke. pea eae 8, 569 1,586 617 1,139 2,389 1,645 1,193 
Heminlen ter tee oad shee oat ochre 2,977 591 230 425 991 315 425 
Daskatchewanen oo tar ater estieoeei de ek 7,885 1,077 523 1,148 2,360 1,661 1,116 
1B] Pea acta) es Fe a NRE OPP ee 3 Sas 6, 536 868 424 959 1,931 1,464 0 
emi ale gamers. src ab erates. «ae 1,349 209 99 189 429 197 226 
JAE S Pet A BT eed aod res es ete CEA I taro eg een 10,088 OLE 713 PPR 2,345 1.377 919 
Mitel es ese Gree, er es eee sae eee cee 8, 626 2,056 614 2,071 1,919 i255 731 
Giie le = oe ec ae Rai veo ne has 1, 462 321 99 286 426 142 188 
British @OlMumplasees.. sete ns sas ee ner 45,307 7,639 4,180 7,509 11, 249 8,268 6, 462 
Mine Coe eine tte atone Sc nile cle 37,828 6,290 o,020 6, 236 9,516 7,310 5, 149 
Hemale ee ete ee ee ee 7,479 1,349 853 12738 te7e3 958 ious 
ROTAT Ae Sen ea a ea ies Beas Se 215, 884 41,720 19,971 34, 845 55, 823 33,381 30, 144 
IAT Ios oes a is noe erence e cnaes pets saps 178, 872 34,613 16,471 29,311 46,621 29,359 22,497 
TEER OAT Lene og ete eats ieee 37,012 7,107 3,500 5,534 9, 202 4,022 7,647 
veal: SE ee a oe Ye ae Ae ne OE le A Oe hee De ee ol ee 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.-INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


Prices as at the beginning of each Month 
(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


0VvVvwvO>ueoF0>—oao>o>qQq>>%—uWuoQOoOOOO eS”: oo 
On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 








Percent- 
age Retail 
Increase Home Prices 
since Fuel Furnish- | Miscel- Index 
August, 1,] Total Food Rent and Clothing | ings and | laneous (Com- 
1939 Light Services modities 
only) t 
Shes Sree ee SNe RS ee 79-7 92-2 72-1 75-1 88-3 69-6 
Raye PaveSer Gee ots licks oa lasers 80-7 93-7 69-8 73°8 96-4 70-0 
eh crrsietcle ee ear de Siren eres 87-0 103-9 70-6 75-4 109-8 74-1 
eee repetenis ce sl [(oreseice ren 102-4 134-3 75-8 83-8 129-1 80-7 
Sea babe ernetie he ete | eee oe ae 115-6 154-2 80-0 92-6 151-0 90-3 
hi SEe GON OS SATS a ieee 126-5 164-8 87-3 100-7 173-6 100-0 
5 eS iene oe AR enn (ne a ge 145-4 189-5 100-1 120-2 211-9 109-3 
S eletO DITO CaCI) Maree eee 129-9 145-5 109-4 128-1 172-0 111-4 
A SIGE DDIGE EA AG eee aeeioe 120-4 123-3 114-0 122-7 145-7 111-4 
TODS We wre ete ee ee line cae eae: 120-7 124-1 116-9 122-5 143-8 110-7 
Hath OGRA ELE SE Pension 118-8 121-6 117-4 118-9 140-8 108-6 
SiG giPiG Bitola Maepac ete hice 119-8 127-2 117-4 116-8 140-3 106-5 
SS SESE San Presa E: 121-8 133-3 115-9 116-8 139-1 106-1 
Bare Letoveleretcsaciste oH Aa tie eee 119-9 130-8 114-5 114-4 135-6 105-1 
CAE, CSG oe oe (Etna ee NARA 120-5 131-5 Des 113-2 135-5 104-8 
LOE hererehel eta ere farace [iemescnmes erst aon 121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
ear vacabetete ey aane eraie.« [lekoes baedesearet 120-8 131-5 122-7 111-8 130-6 105-4 
3h Re CE ROL HIE eee eto 109-1 103-1 119-4 110-0 114-3 103-3 
AAS Ban Bins aisi ae eer eed (eee eae Se 99-0 85-7 109-7 106-8 100-6 100-4 
1S Se Pea CITES eRe eee Wane 94-4 84-9 98-6 102-5 93-3 98-2 
Berens tate hee taeda 95-6 92-7 93-1 102-1 97-1 97-8 
SAblean Sree ste acme ace eae aig 96-2 94-6 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 95-9 
PE totaal eilinco cca 98-1 97-8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 98-1 
5 ene, Hei Cas Cea lace Ra Parte 101-2 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 102-0 
BAY EaCe PIDY Cue Cachan ae ac eae 102-2 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 102-8 
B.S OO Cac HORACE CE| I Re ny ame 101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
ih AeA aise See eae 4-8 105-6 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 106-6 
Bi is Gai are 10-8 111-7 116-1 109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8 105-1 114-9 
Sey EOE ee 16°1 117-0 127-2 111-3 112-8 120-0 117-9 107-1 122-4 
RES He yt SPORE 17-6 118-4 130-7 111-5 112-9 120-5 118-0 108-0 124-5 
Esai Sotiris 18-0 118-9 131-3 111-9 110-6 121-5 118-4 108-9 125-2 
mace el ste Urn uaustste are c 18-6 119-5 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 126-2 
Rt EO Te me 22-6 123-6 140-4 112-7 107-4 126-3 124-5 112-6 132-1 
TR aed cars eth B44 135-5 159-5 116-7 115-9 143-9 141-6 117-0 148-8 
Rr hah ty as oe 18-9 119-9 132-8 112-3 107-1 122-6 119-5 110-9 126-3 
APR OCH EE 189 119-9 132-5 112-3 107-1 122-7 120-1 110-9 126-2 
Rye ratetohacshentrerssvere 19-1 120-1 133-1 112-3 107-2 123-1 120-4 110-9 126-7 
WoLrate cates ere os 19-8 120-8 135-1 112-3 107-2 123-2 120-7 111-0 127-8 
AE dei, Denes se ae 21-0 122-0 137-7 112-6 107-2 123-7 122-1 111-5 129-5 
ate ced biausterere areiore;s 22°6 123-6 142-1 112-6 107-2 124-3 122-4 112-1 132-1 
ME UST ot: 24-1 125-1 144-2 112-6 107-2 126-4 125-1 113-7 134-4 
BEd. Secrets 24:6 125-6 144-7 112-6 107-2 127-6 127-0 113-8 135-1 
24°6 125-5 143-2 112-6 107-2 129-6 128-4 113-9 135-0 
DU ester soa ae fate 25-8 126-8 146-5 113-4 107-3 130-2 128-8 113-9 136-9 
26-1 127-1 146-6 113-4 108-6 131-1 129-2 114-1 137-3 
26-1 127-1 146-4 113-4 109-2 131-2 129-4 114-1 137-2 
ES Os aaa aR 26-0 127-0 145-5 113-4 109-0 131-5 129-8 114-7 136-9 
Deere ikietes 26-8 127-8 147-0 113-4 109-1 131-9 130-9 115-5 137-9 
Secrets sinters 27-9 128-9 148-7 113-4 109-1 133-1 133-6 116-0 139-4 
Si aebsveys Sone cake 29-6 130-6 151-6 113-4 109-1 136-9 137-2 116-3 142-3 
his Mar cRthetacteleter ters 82-0 133-1 154-9 115-4 116-2 140-0 138-6 116-8 145-2 
SCS Ctr CO RreeeTe 33-8 134-9 157-7 117-8 116-7 142-4 139-8 117-1 147-4 
Se aeons Bette roe 84°8 135-9 159-8 117-8 117-3 143-2 142-5 117-2 149-1 
35-8 136-6 160-6 117-8 118-6 145-5 143-7 117-2 150-2 
88-3 139-4 165-3 117-8 121-1 152-0 147-4 117-5 154-7 
Ta SAE Sa 41-1 142-2 171-3 119-9 121-9 154-2 149-9 117-6 158:5 
42°68 143-6 173-6 119-9 122-6 157-0 151-4 118-2 160-6 
4h 8 146-0 178-7 119-9 120-3 159-3 154-9 119-8 164-4 
AY+1 148-3 182-2 119-9 120-4 161-2 158-4 122-6 167-1 
48°9 150-1 186-1 119-9 120-1 165-1 159-9 122-8 170-0 
49°6 150-8 185-9 119-9 121-0 169-9 161-2 122-8 171-0 
50-4 151-6 186-8 119-9 121-3 172-9 161-9 122-9 172-2 
52-1 153-3 191-2 120-9 122-7 173-6 161-9 122-9 174°-6 
53+] 154-3 193-9 120-9 124-3 174-8 162-0 122-7 176-4 
5+7 156-9 201-3 120-9 124-5 175-4 162-8 123-1 180-4 
66-3 157-5 202-6 120-9 127-7 175-9 161-4 123-4 181-3 
67-6 158-9 203-9 121-0 128-5 179-9 164-2 124-4 183-5 
Ae ekal Garaiereetcters 58-3 159-6 205-4 121-0 128-8 181-0 165-1 124-4 184-6 
November.......... 58-3 159-6 204-7 121-0 129-0 181-5 166-0 124-6 184-5 
os agent AR 57-6 158-9 202-0 121-7 129-1 181-5 166-2 124-6 183-2 
JVANUAT Vee eeuiiewans 58-3 159-6 202-2 121-7 130-0 181-9 167-0 126-6 183°5 
Nebrusny aes 8-2 159-5 200-4 121-7 130-8 181-8 167-8 128-1 183-3 
archon eae owes 57-9 159-2 199-1 121-7 131-0 182-7 167-9 128-1 182-8 


* For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the bases 1926=100 was converted to the bases 1935-1939=100. 
+ Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services, 
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A= SVANOVannenaate «deltaic © Hise te ats 81-4 
Fe UrurOe gin etc sete a cern ers 64:8 
New Brunswick— 
6—Fredericton..........s00..ee ee 68-9 
7—-Monetonsi. ise % cenwicins eis ons aoe shes 70-2 
8—Saint John.............008. Poe bee eae 73°6 
Quebec— 
G==Chicoutimalacsiens ste cisterna she oti <ee © 72-5 
10 Hull ec oins etic eee yeyo sees 64:3 
Leo Montreslin isis .1h:ceadstesie ates tes 71-3 
12—Quebee sai i55 buss seem meets obs 69-+4 
13 —- Gta El vacinthes, .ectee i cite 65-2 
15—Sherbrookel.weciec sce estos 72-0 
16—Sorel bcdiectete's scisleese sie otereteids bie _ 68-6 
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Db Gali diacecteete saree sditakers eerste steer 68-8 
26=-Gueln bite, teriecetes-clesiews etete 5 600 68-7 
27 AMNCON ewaceseiacidastiae ne ae eins 69-3 
2S = ICINGSLONetaietneletersistorn siaieoie ele ove ei 66-0 
29—Kitchener? ij oslo scinciaecsiciseawee 68-4 
GO — Ton GON estes ciouefuis eotirisice salecsles 67-9 
21 —Niagara Balls.i. dacsecnee on noe cs 66-4 
BZ INOrbth Ba yiyatsclctalsieielelstereterielerele er 68-2 
SS—OsNAWAL aes sel selon cease eatin: 67-0 
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Round steak, 
per lb. 





cts. 





TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS 


Beef 


Rib, roast, prime, 
rolled, per lb. 








Blade roast, 
per lb. 





Stewing, boneless, 


per lb. 
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Pork 
3 

28 
aoa (Oe er 
Cat Gone 
eek cts 
58-0 | 50-0 
60-3 | 47-2 
61-1 | 50-9 
63-7 | 52-7 
59-3 | 47-7 
56-9 | 43-2 
61-3 | 46-9 
61-4 | 46-2 
55-8 | 49-2 
57:7 | 45-6 
56-8 | 47-3 
52-0 | 44-5 
58-3 | 46-7 
60-4 | 48-1 
60:7 | 45-7 
54-1 | 45-7 
58-3 | 45-5 
61:7 | 50-7 
61-8 | 45-1 
66-1 | 51-9 
63-6 | 49-0 
61-0 | 46-8 
64-2 | 56-0 
63-2 | 48-5 
63-7 | 44-5 
62-5 | 43-8 
61:9 | 45-5 
64:4 | 46-5 
60-2 | 44-5 
61-6 | 46-8 
62-6 | 46-7 
60:0 | 44:5 


| Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, 
rind-on, per Jb 
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17—Thetiord Mimes.c.3.. 5 cscesees ses 26-4] 35-3] 51-8] 16-0] 72-6} 30-6 8-0 6-2 10-0 15:3 
[S—Three WUVersiesy een ee cca seaia sei Ded loot 55-1 17-0} 71-5} 31-4 8-0 6-0 10-1 16-1 
Ontario— 
19= Belleville: seas see eee 26-7 | 36-8 | 49-0 17200 iese9 |e 80d: 9-3 6-4 9-7 14:3 
20-—Brantilord, .aie<c ccs doles deters selene 22-9 | 36-3 | 52-5 18-0 | 73:2 | 29-5 9-3 6°3 9-6 14:5 
DI Brockville saeicmen casera 25-7 | 36:5 | 53-4 18-0 | 73-7 | 30-2 8-7 6-2 10-1 14:3 
Oo Chatnantenesseeace 15 ce) bce ote oke!s 24-9 | 37-4} 52:3 18:0 | 73-8 | 29-3 9-3 6-1 10-1 14:5 
D8=— (OTR WHI Aen tiers IR cersie eaters 23-6 | 35-8] 53-5] 18-0] 73-3] 29-7 8-7 6-2 9-4 14-1 
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Dh == Cal Gate ea teee os Saeed ate oe eroke 93-7 | 36-3| 51-2 17-0 | 73:8 | 29-7 9-3 6-1 9-7 14°6 
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21—Niagara Falls............ 95-81 3707 || 5800 | Lire I doce | 30°0 8-7 6-1 9-8 15-0 
292 North DAV csetace coo eeas es ee 29-3 | 38-4] 56:6] 18-0] 73-4] 30-3 9-3 6-5 | 10-7 15-4 
B3— OSHA Wane Ores ae Os aia siasiaa ss 95-4 | 35-1] 52-5] 18-0] 73-2 | 29-6 9-3 6-2 9-5 14-9 
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AA PIIATIING Hae 6 ro eericle osc vae eae 30-5 | 35-9 | 56-7 | 20-0) 73-1 30-3 10-0 6-3 10-3 14-7 
Ah OLODCO Wa hic oe Peat ns ace 25-0 | 384-4 | 53-7 18-0 | 73:5 | 28-8 9-3 5-9 9-6 14-1 
46-—VWellanGaosorcwceec asset sn 23-7 36-5 | 54-0 18-0 | 73-9 29-8 9-3 6-0 9-6 14-3 
Aj—WANAUSOLA ese ac de peraiten che aso ures 25-1 385-5 | 52-7 18-0 | 73-4] 29-6 9-3 6:3 9-9 14-6 
AR =—VWOOCSEOC Kael stesso ole ela she taptncuaia sete 25-8 | 35-9 51-4 17-5 eto 30-1 9-3 6-1 9-2 14-8 
Manitoba— 
49 ES TAME ON nme ee ciets evale rebel Saket cee cas 26-0 | 36:3 53-0 16-0 70-2 31-2 9-8 6-0 8-3 15:5 
SO— Winnipeg cee ete oe techies occa oe aes 23°8 | 33-8} 53-2 IOS) 7Oo7% || Sile@ 10-0 5-9 9-5 14-8 
Saskatchewan— 
DI— Moose: JaWier.< cis sine ce teenie cucins 24-9 33:7 | 50-0 17-0 69-8 | 30-4 9-6 6-0 8-8 15-1 
52—-PrincorALberusianaeisecect aes: 25:4 | 34:0] 52-0 17-0 | 70-7 | 30°5 8-0 5-9 8-6 14-7 
DG ROR IT Ae ee eateries etree telerete mrt he cece 26-4 | 35:9 | 50-8 17-0 | 69-2 31-3 9-6 6-2 8-3 15-1 
b4——SaSkatooniameccnveden wes clecce cn: 24-5 | 34-6 | 52-7 17-0} 70°2-| 30:2 8-8 5-7 8-5 14-7 
Alberta— 
5o—Calvarvaans ccc cto ce coetic hacia 25-4 | 33-6} 51-6 17-0 71-0 | 30-1 9-6 6-0 8-6 15-2 
56—Mrumimbellerts.cse. cece shee isclo te ufone sation) | aayoay |i PANE) |) valicit 31-2 10-4 6-4 10-3 15-4 
Hj EVGIMONCON aA eevee cies ceectetee iaice ts 25-0 | 35-1 48-7 17-0 | 70-9 30-4 9-6 5-9 8-9 14:3 
HS—WethDrid@e ya. cciescieiess cide sw clists 24-3 32-0 |} 52-1 17-0 | 70:9 31-3 10-4 6-1 9-0 14-7 
British Columbia— 
O9—— NANAIMO. Peres eee otras cers ee 25-9 | 36:0} 55-5} 20-0] 73-2 | 32-0 12-0 6-6 9-7 15-4 
60—New Westminster...............- 25:9 | 33-1 55-1 17-0 | 72-6} 30-4 11-0 6-1 9-4 15-1 
G1—— Princes upertt ss. se deceit ¢ ore 29-2 | 38-0 64-2 | 25-0] 73-1 33°7 13-0 6-9 10-4 16-1 
G2 LLallne eee re ncch esse eee ne 29-9 | 39-7 | 57°5.| 20-0) | 72°51) 31-1 12-0 6-4 9-3 15:6 
63—Viancouvers. crnscetctoswcs oe tenes 25-9 (827 1 doe LON ay 24 altel 0 11-7 6-1 9-4 14-7 
G4— Victoria trees caeiewies os atereioreis sts 29-1 34-7 | 56-7 19-0 | 72-7] 31-9 11-0 6-4 9-7 15-1 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 








Beans, common, dry, 
white, per lb. 


Onions, cooking, 
per lb. 


Potatoes, 
per 10 lbs. 


Prunes, bulk, 
per lb. 


Raisins, seedless, bulk, 


per lb. 


Oranges, 
per dozen 


Lemons, 
per dozen 


Jam, strawberry, 
per 32 oz. jar 


ee ee es 


- 
Locality oe 
RS 
38 
= 
mia) 
cts 
BM ak eas ete cee dura eres 
1—Charlottetown............ 25-6 
Nova Scotia— 
Zab alifaxcoan cathyate 2 boniee 24-4 
3—New Glasgow...........- 23-7 
ASV ANCYV er aiise Seo cle erie 23-5 
SS ETUTO nc Aeon oak eb aeee one 23:0 
New Brunswick— 
6—Fredericton............... 24-0 
(—Moncton) 1.52. 5. cie cees ete 22-8 
S— Saint Jobnet reese «ate 23-1 
Quebec— 
O-—@ bicourinil:. seine eee 20:4 
LOS SECU cra abies eierel ote teteiecs 19-2 
11—Montreals 2c estene. ate 17-8 
12—Quebec...........0.eeeee 18-7 
13—St. Hyacinthe............ 18-0 
14—St. Johns: cies emncte se steve 18-1 
15—Sherbrooke............... 18-7 
TO MOrel ya ede lah atwles a) 20-4 
17—Thetford Mines........... 19-6 
18— Three Rivers! | cens st 19-1 
Ontario— 
19—Bellevillew ec easel secre 20-1 
20—Brantiord 4505.04 ease 22-1 
21—-Brockvillewaancuse esse 22-7 
22—C hathamysoyenet cece ser 22-3 
2o—COPNWallinaasertceeeirieoee 19-5 
24—Fort William.............. 21-2 
Do — Galt sande octane slew aes 22-7 
26-—Guelphecassorcs eects 22-4 
2 — aml ton fe ctreitectn te tress 21-6 
28— IAN EStONnesaiee etalon pale ee 20:5 
29-— ITEC HONCT EN eis saiseiedem eres er: 22-4 
30——TONd ON sn soeevne sacle ee 22-2 
31—Niagara Falls............ 22°4 
32—North Bay..........00-<. 22-2 
$3-—Oshawa: 2134 sslckes vedea es 22-4 


Vecoubie 
ene 
38 | 8 
cts cts 
18-0 | 22-1 
18-3 | 21:5 
17-7 | 21-3 
18-3 | 21:3 
17-7 | 21-2 
19-6 | 21-5 
18-7 | 21-9 
17-5 | 21:3 
18-6 | 22-6 
16-5 | 20-6 
16-6 | 19-2 
18-1] 19-8 
18-0 | 20-2 
17-8 | 19-6 
17-5 | 20-3 
17-1 | 21-0 
18-3 | 20-8 
16:3 | 21-1 
17-3 | 20-9 
16-3 | 20-5 
18-3 | 21-2 
17:9 | 20-4 
17-4} 20-5 
17-5 | 20-7 
17:9 | 20-5 
17-2 | 21-3 
16-8 | 20-6 
17-0 | 20-3 
18-9 | 20-5 
17-6 | 20-4 
18-5 | 21-0 
16-8 | 21-6 
17:0 | 20-2 


-~ 
me 
SIS 5.00) So - Sa ee Se 


- 
ee WwW 
_~ 


—_ 
bo 
m pw © 
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COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, MARCH, 1949 


o 
Locality $8 
ae 
38. 
Ce pea AP cts 
BeBe roa cs eee cere nsinnees 
1—Charlottetown.......... 29-2 
Nova Scotia— 

DT ALILAX Pacis cniels Sele ol stats 29-1 

3—New Glasgow........... 29-4 

ASV GNCY meteraisis olelelaeisie/el<1sts 29-2 

DUT On eames ever omnis 29-9 

New Brunswick— : 
6—Fredericton............. 28°7 

¥—Moncton. «cic sere tic . 80-1 

§—Saint John.............. 26-9 

Quebec— 

O==@iCOUtlmnl deeve svete ast 32-4 
(= she we agooncecsuan oc 2€ +8 
f= Montreal ve se. cis siecle el 28-1 
t2—G)UCDOC se cee ware ers <leisierevere 30-0 
13—St. Hyacinthe........... 28-7 
14 Sta ONS wane cole « eeteree et 29-2 
15—Sherbrooke............. 30:1 
1G —SOrelee ve nee leisis oer eet a stale 32-0 
17—Thetford Mines.......... 31-3 
18—Three Rivers............ 28-2 

Ontario— 
19—Belleville............... 30°5 
20—Brantiord).a.5 aca. 27-9 
21—Brockville.............. 30°5 
22—-C hatha... sacle ence oar 28-6 
28—-Cornwall...c......s00se66 29-5 
24—Fort William.............] 26°2 
Sh — Cathe aisokak On ee estar oe 27-2 
26—Guelph.tanaieevc cele css 28-1 
27—Hamilton..............- 25-9 
28— Kingston. -....s.es sens 28-9 
29—Kitchener..............- 28-0 
80—London...........+. «.| 28-2 
31—Niagara Falls........... 24-3 
32—North Bayon eae 27-0 
33—OSWBWA scsi sie cie/ore fos v1.0 « 25-9 














per 3 lb. package 


per 32 oz. jar 
per 2 lb. tin 
per lb. 

per ton 

per ton 


per lb. 
Tea, black, medium, 


Marmalade, orange, 
Corn syrup, 
Granulated, 
Yellow, 

Anthracite, 
Bituminous, 























28 -50-32- 
16-00-20-00 
20-50-24. 


a oS © 


21-00-25- 
27.00-31- 
21-50-25- 


24-50-28 
29-00-33 


o © &® Ww I 


Cot Ol Leeds. Be Coy een CO) ce 
Oo 6 oe © OO oF co OF oS 


= 0 CO GT & 
= O GS CO 
mo © © © © 

Oo on NN 


— 
oO 


Oo @o ©o 6 86 © © 
aS © 


Roos ho? I RS 
co 6G ‘©6oO © 


w 
bo 
on worRreeeOeNSNOCCOCOOUCOCUWDCLUOUCUOO 


— 
1s) SO SIS SS SO SO 


CE Gs Gon Go. 3s oie os. «Got 
oo 0 0 0 6 6&6 © © 
eS es ee eee 


bo 
oo 





Rent (a) 


26-00-30-00(b) 


50 


o[ea? sho. 3) 4\[, 5 6s ehaspe (¢9/5'), ©. @ 0 <e-e 


-50(b) 
00(b) 


21-50-25- 


22 -50-26- 


or 
Oo 


23-00-27: 


00 


29-50-33 -50 

25-50-29: 
24-00-28: 
29-50-33 - 
33 -00-37- 
30-00-34: 
27-50-31: 
30-00-34 - 
23-00-27: 
27-50-31- 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 








Canned 
Vegetables 
i 
s 2 a 
A St a Blas a a 

Locality = S _¢ Le os a=] : & Bg 

o> | gs.) @8 | ES |g Aiea ‘ 2,8 

#8 |e | °g | as | 4 ise | gs | os | 88 | FS | ga 

Be | $8 | &s | So |e] se | Bs || se] 8s | ds 

ge oo Se oF 5 & oo ce | eA 6 & 3 3 

cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts 
S4——OTtawaeree cio cc ene 20-2 17-0 20-1 12-9 6-1 29-5 22-1 18-8 34-2 36-5 45-2 
35—Owen Sound.............. 23°1 17:3 20-9 13-9 4-7 27-0 19-5 17-9 87-3 39-7 46-0 
36—Peterborough............. hee 16:5 19-8 13-0 5-0 Zo 22-0 17-2 37-9 38-5 46-4 
Si—PorbrArthurs-isvcen tence 21-2 18-2 20-5 13-4 6-6 36:5 21-4 21-2 41-8 47-8 49-0 
38—St. Catharines............ 22-4 ifort 20-3 13-1 4-5 29-7 21-2 16-7 35-1 37-8 44.4 
39=St. Dhomass..cccn seas eh 21-8 19-0 21-2 12-3 5:5 27-2 20-3 16-3 38-3 40-4 45-5 
40 = Sarnias.n seen cece ee 23-5 18-7 21-4 13-2 4.9 27-8 20-4 17-6 36-7 41-8 46-0 
41—Sault Ste. Marie.......... 22-8 18-8 PAR 13-3 5-7 34-1 22-0 19-8 37-9 42-1 48-0 
49=—Stratiordacmincse sone cae 22-8 17-6 20-9 13-9 5°4 27-6 20-9 16-6 By (Or) 38-2 45-3 
45 Sudiburvacn cements 21-1 17-0 21-7 13-2 5-7 29-6 20-7 19-0 88-4 43-2 48-0 
44——TiMIMINS hacen Hee 21-8 17-1 21-6 13-7 5-9 34-8 21-0 20:3 36-5 39-8 49-6 
Ab OLOMtO nd wee ceils eee 20-6 16°3 20-0 14-] 4-7 31-9 21-0 17-8 35-1 38-2 42-8 
AG—W ellandh dn wes ne uecetcoets 21-7 15-6 19-9 13-1 4-6 29-9 21-2 17-6 36-6 37-7 46-2 
S/W md sorngen ocotemacecenae 21-1 18-4 20-4 13-1 5:3 30-9 20-2 18-2 37-1 44.3 44-8 
48:—WO0dst0CK., 4. as eins. certo k 21-8 16-9 19-9 12-3 5:3 25-9 20-2 17-0 85-6 38-3 44.4 

Manitoba— 

49 BrandOnsansencceeon ence. 24-4 19-0 20:9 15-9 7:5 31-3 19-4 20-0 47-1 DOESN eee 


JU Winnipegsias.. nh cee ieee: 


Saskatchewan— 
Jl MOGsem AWiseae ce eee 25-3 17-5 21-3 15-6 6-8 AQ SOP | scone cree 19-6 UO CAC ES 5 ogo 
52—Prince Albert............. 25-8 | 19-3] 21-6] 14-7 920} (3Ged) | 19"9) + 20-5-} 40-F) Base oh aes 
op VOI get Gece te ee Se 25:7 19-3 20-5 14-2 7:7) 39-1 21-1 20-7 | 41-7 47-3 61-9 
D4— SASK A LOOMS untae aetee 25-5 17-5 | 22-1 14-1 8:4] 438-8} 21-5 19-9 37°9 30 245 emer cts 
Alberta— 
DOC ALBOLY <5. on ele eee 25-8 | 17-4] 19-9] 14-0 7-4] 40-9 | 20-7 | 20-2} 40-2] 53-6 55-6 
96—-Drumbeller. 3.2: 5,5 5000060: 26-7 | 18-1] 20-3] 14-3 7-7 | 43-9 | 20-4] 20-2] 40-7] 50-3 60-0 
5/—- Hammonton... Ac. el eneeceh 25-8 | 17-5} 20-3] 14-5 7-8 | 83-8 | 20-2 | 20-1} 389-8] 47-9 58-4 
OS —erhbrid gems sae eon ee 25-4 17-5 18-8 13°7 7:9 35-2 22-1 19-3 44-3 59-6 55-0 


British Columbia— 
59 Nanaimo) oe tac dee eiewe 


60—New Westminster......... 


6i--PrineetRupertisc. sien ss 28-2 | 21-0} 24 16-3 9-0 | 50-0] 22-8] 20:0] 45-9] 54-2 54-3 
COE TA i hs cide davnnia ate Soehen 28-1 | 20-4] 21 18-1 8-6 | 42-0] 21-1] 22-9] 37-3 | 55-7 61-7 
OS VAncdt Vers cias cede edent 24-9 | 17-4] 22-1] 14-7 7-1] 43-9] 20-1] 19-8] 35-9] 41-3 52-1 
04 Victonin tates satseeees 4 26-2 | 19-0} 22-2,| 15-3 7-8 | 47-1] 20-4] 20-4] 29-8] 42-4 53-9 
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COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, MARCH, 1949 



































Sugar Coal 
g g 
Locality 8 a : by g ee ee 
isis | 22) 42) es | es} 32| zs | 2s 
SOE oMee Sd a= | Ge tae aie es) ES 
go a § = & SS | Se 1 38 €5 | 25 | £5 
fal Qy = a O m O a 4 , O fo Ss a = a fea ion 
‘” ict cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. ee $ $ 7 $ Z 
$4—Ottawa....sscsceceseee: 27-3 37°5 28-6 9-2 9-3 60-9 52-1 | 22-85 |....... 33 50-37-50 
35—Owen Sound............. 29-4 | 35-8} 30-0 9-9 9-9 | 66-3] 53-4] 22-50 ]....... 19-00-23 -00 
36—Peterborough........... 28-0 38-2 28-1 9-5 9-4 63-3 EOC PPAR rs gage 27-50-31-50 
oi—Rortearthur, cess ter 271 43-1 31-1 10-0 9-9 60-5 U2 | Speyer 22-10 24-50-28 - 50 
38—St. Catharines........... 25-6 34-2 27°8 9-5 9-2 60-4 Doro |ezilico) eters 28-00-32 -00 
30 Sc LE nOMAaS sae ees 29-4 39-1 28-9 9-9 9-9 63-0 Shyey ||) 2PIIUO hss ome 2200-26-00 
AQ Sarma tase cece sete area ee 28-5 36°3 29-6 10-2 10-2 62-5 Dow Mee Ls 704 |More liar ce oraetentem ele ie 
41—Sault Ste. Marie......... 26-9 | 39-6] 31-4 9-9 9-7 | 60-8} 52-4] 22-00 |....... 25-00-29 -00 
42—Stratiordscos. see +e. 28-6 36-4 29-8 9-9 9-9 63-6 OZ SO MeL OOM aeceae tee | ie seletiam sere oe 
438——Sudburyar agees se eteie ner 28-5 38-8 31-7 9-9 9-7 61-8 Doew eZowO0 lteter 31-00-35-00 
44—— Vim mins ss cece see eae 28-6 40-4 32°6 10-1 9-9 60-6 OF ale2zoco0 were e 31-50-35-50 
45—— DOLontOnsractes tera. sake 25:5 | 36-8 27-4 9-3 9-3 63-1 Bybee | PMO) |) oe tage 34-50-38 -50 
4£6-—Welland te acocucec wanes 25-4 34-3 29-1 9-4 9-5 60-90 DL Tle OO Retest en lied oteatar onsets aces 
A7—Windsor 4. aceers sete 28:7 | 35-7 | 29-4 9-7 9-8) | 63:45) 752-3) |) 22-00)... ase. 27-00-31-00 
48—Woodstock:...5.-..0.04. 27-6 36-2 28-9 9-9 9-9 63-4 OO 22 00) (eerste |ittarartete a tele tatePane 
Manitoba— 
49—Brandonaeseeere nie 28:3 | 42-4) 32-7] 10-9] 10-8) 64-9 | 50-7 ]....... 16-25 | 23-50-27-50 
D0 VWinni pe aadserers eee 27-4 41:0 | 30-3 10-3 10-4 55-4 AO oie || Averys, s 17-45 29-00-33 -00 
Saskatchewan— 
51—Moose Jaw...:......0... 29-0 39-7 33°3 11-2 11-2 62-5 Dae Sal eee 14-50 27-00-81-00 
52—Prince Albert........... 29-7 44.8 33°7 11-3 11-3 63°6 SDP liGoica coe 14-50 21-00-25-00 
Do—ResIDA.. +4 bie hal. Seen 28-5 | 41-9] 32-5] 11-0] 11-4] 64-8] 53-6]....... 15-25 | 30-00-34-00 
54—Saskatoon....5.........- 28-8 43-3 33-6 11-0 11-5 62-4 BOS aleeereres 14-90 24-00-28-00 
Alberta— 
O05 — Calgary nine see ae 27-5 42-2 33-4 10-5 10:9 61-4 O04 erase 12-25 27-50-31-50 
56—Drumbheller............. 29-8 46-3 36-2 11-1 bir, 66-2 CAT: Be lee canabseny [arenes Hee 23-50-27 -50 
57—Edmonton.............. 27-3 | 41-9 | 32-4] 10-7 | 11-3) 62:2} 49-6 ]....... 8-20 | 26-50-30-50 
58—Lethbridge.............. 28-6 44-0 | 31-8 10-2 10-9 61-2 Dee at Sereme 8-35 25-00-29-00 
British Columbia— 
69——Nanalmos. meses ieee 28-1 37-7 31-5 9-9 10-7 63-2 A Oil mete etenle, |eeelceater, 19-00-23 -00 
60—New Westminster....... 27°3 36-5 30-7 9-2 9-2 57-2 AO eT A eidacuae 16-77 21-00-25-00 
61—Prince Rupert........... 30-4 40-6 34-2 10-4 10:5 65-1 OOS Perce 19-25 20-00-24-00 
O2— Tall eee. eae see 29-61. 413.17 34-0), 10°12) 10°11 58-0) 50-1"|..2..... 15-37 | 23-50-27-50 
63—Vancouver 4.045 .4' dada 26:8 | 35-6 | 29-3 9-3 Oro | 68> 7al “48-80 lo. 5 eam 16-88 | 26-50-30-50 
64—Victoria. 0 ic.ced «dna 28-2 | 38-5 | 29-3 9-9 Hota Caliopal Pa or ee aan 18-10 | 23-00-27-00 





Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with 
price averages for earlier years. Changes in grading, trade practices, etc., occur from time to time. 

(a) Rent figures are obtained by multiplying increases since June, 1941 by the average rental determined by the 
census of that date. The increases are based upon reports from real estate agents and periodic sample surveys which 
are now being conducted by direct interview. 

(b) Rents marked (b) for apartments of flats. Other rent figures are for single houses. Apartment or flat rents 
have been shown where this type of dwelling is more common than single houses. 

(c) Averages include prices for cuts with bone-in, 
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TABLE F-2.—INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT CITIES OF CANADA AT THE 
BEGINNING OF MARCH, 1949 


(Base:—August, 1939100) 








Total Pe 

Food Rent Fuel Clothing tsoscand Miscella- 
Mar. 1, Feb. 1, Mar. 1, Sen : neous 

1949 1949 hoger 
Halitax can cccten ne 145-5 152-1 152-3 198-4 109-1 133-4 189-6 155-7 121-5 
Saint Jon. ee sesaaee 148-9 156-2 155-8 191-9 113-8 136-6 189-6 156-4 127-7 
Montrealee cncitiecs. 154-0 162-4 162-0 208-2 117-4 127-7 175-5 171-3 124-9 
EOrOntossne dace eee 148-1 154-7 154-6 191-3 118-2 146-6 183-7 164-8 126-4 
Winnipeg............ 145-6 153-8 153-8 199-6 114-4 12d 174-4 (171-5 122-3 
paskatoon. sic 153-1 162-0 161-6 209-3 121-9 140-4 186-4 172-8 121-0 
Hdmontonva. setae: 145-9 154-4 154-2 203 -4 108-7 114-6 186-3 163-4 124-6 
Vancouver.......... 149-7 160-8 160-7 206-4 112-1 138-9 193-3 162-4 129-8 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not be used to compare 
actual levels of living costs as between cities. 


TABLE F-3.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 
(BasEe:—August, 1939=100) 


Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month 


Price 
Commodities* Per Dee. Aug. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Mar. 
1941 1945 1945 1949 1949 1949 1949 





Beef isirlOmisteal ein stevia erates os eeieene ae lb. 120-7 154-8 154-8 251-3 249-5 | 244-8 68-3 
Beet, round steaks one. eee os caine lb. 125-7 167-9 167-9 280-2 | 278-9 | 274-3 65-0 
Beef irib Toast aise eee eo a ee lb. 125-5 174-3 174-3 | 281-7 | 280-9 | 277-0 63-7 
Beels blade vi ar Wye) ears Cas AU irs eee Were ee lb. 132-7 161-6 162-3 301:3 301-3 296-9 47-2 
Beef stewing, bonelessa. ay a0s wie nisl Sere lb. 136-7 168-3 168-3 333-9 334-6 331-7 45-3 
Veal, front, rolls bonelessiiv issn wack ce eee nien lb. 139-3 174-0 174-0 | 311-8 | 316-6 320-7 54-2 
Ham baleg 1Oast: temo te nol hint ae ota ana cee ae lb. 109-9 164-4 152-8 | 238-7 | 245-4 248-2 70-5 
Pork; fresh loins, eentre-cut.jsce wes tone cee lb. 125-3 143-8 143-8 | 228-5 | 226-2 225-9 61-4 
Pork: fresh shoulcer, hock-olf::.). o.<neeee.ceces lb. 127-0 143-4 143-4 256-2 253-6 253-0 48-2 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind-on.............. lb. 132-3 141-5 142-5 | 231-4 230-2 228-6 72-9 
Dard putes. Wiese cok on aero Cpt eNe cee lb. 151-3 157-9 159-6 | 323-7 281-6 228-1 26-0 
Shortening, wvegetablent.snu. ce ane lb. 134-7 137-5 187-5 | 281-3 | 264-6 | 248-6 35-8 
Biggs aoradencAy largeen, carta acre makin doz 156-4 155-3 181-3 200-8 175-4 173-5 54-0 

NL RR hag cemiay reenie bie pal aan CI LACS qt. 111-0 95-4 95-4 161-5 162-4 162-4 17-7 
Butter, Creamery. prints. cus. ee eee lb. 140-5 144-3 148-0 267-4 267-4 267-0 72-9 
Cheese; plain mild tilbic aman ee ces pkg. 174-6 164-4 165-4 229-7 230-5 | 2380-5 30-8 
Bread. plain white, wrappediase) cues eens lb. 106-5 106-3 106-3 152-4 152-4 152-4 9-6 
Mlouri first erTadOe sore elt ee eee ae lb. 127-3 124-2 124-2 187-9 187-9 187-9 6-2 
Rolledioatsspackagessacswaouaiecnten scm era lb. 112-0 114-0 114-0 153-6 153-6 153-6 9-7 
Comelakesi8.075.c0h ie we mae he oc etn eee pkg. 101-0 100-0 100-0 162-0 162-0 162-0 14-9 
TL oinsatoes; canned 3241s hisanvecde ce een kee ieses tiu 129-9 137-7 ey lors | DPA tsy/ 217-9 213-2 22-6 
Peas Cannad; 218i5.0c 2 case sei a aaa tin 117-5 121-7 121-7 150-0 150-0 148-3 17-8 
Corn cannedira;soasn. ani nee eon Seca Ok me tin 128-3 132-7 132-7 186-7 185-8 185-8 21-0 
Beast ary ican sah vos meant eet ole 8 Meee roe cies lb 129-4 133-3 133-3 278-4 | 272-5 | 268-6 13-7 
Onions eset tl His oho Ore 1 108-2 142-9 126-5 124-5 126-5 128-6 6-3 
POtAUOER is sree tra Ph ae eee ise 10 lbs. 89-9 | 218-3 149-4 141-3 143-1 144-5 31-6 
Prunes Duley Gates aie iccicet ceinetates ae ee lb. 115-8 120-2 120-2 178-9 180-7 181-6 20-7 
Raisins, seedless: bulkie a: ewan ibe shines lb. 104-0 107-9 108-6 127-8 127-2 127-2 19-2 
Oranges eh Tee se ict eels SOO Ht doz. 132-5 154-6 154-3 125-3 136-5 134-5 39-4 
TSGLA ONS ss Noe ders eet eee oka Rema Ce Mn tte ero doz. 111-3 147-7 148-6 139-1 139-1 137-8 44-8 
JAM BtTAWDCLEV ol GiOZ naan: etnies etm jar 111-3 115-1 115-1 150-4 149-8 149-2 24-5 
Peaches P2007 sade weeicek cy eels cikeee ts tin 101-5 105-1 106-1 146-2 145-2 144-2 28-4 
Marmalade. orange, 1610Z-...<5 ce utes enna jar 118-3 128-9 128-9 145-8 145-1 144-3 19-6 
Corisyrup 62) Ib. et ane he ce ees tin 138-0 158-2 157-7 185-7 183-4 182-2 31-2 
Sugar;granulated a ccuwecccie ok come en lb. 132-3 132-3 132-3 150-8 150-8 150-8 9-8 
Sugar yellowsteconsececcs aoa aes ee ee lb. 131-3 134-9 134-9 155-6 155-6 155-6 9-8 

OMEN oe aieeve donee sine t aie ROME ane tee lb 141-6 131-4 131-7 186-7 187-6 188-2 63-6 
tea sblaek 2s b9c8.caa naeectneteaiscenioce cee: pkg 145-2 131-6 131-6 174-5 175-5 175-9 51-7 





* Descriptions and units of sale apply to March, 1949, prices. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY—MARCH, 
1948-1949 + 





Number of Strikes | Number of Workers 


and Lockouts Involved Time Loss 
Date Com- Com- In aN 
mencing In mencing In Man- : 
During |Existence | During |Existence |Working Eee 
Month Month Days nie & 
; 1949* 
AUALIS Ss ce eT ne ots be ee eam 10f 10 1,3117 1,811 9,700 -01 
POO VUALS ee a5) Sood eae eee: 6 9 6,711 73200 71,732 -09 
IMEC ae Res AL. oc See 8 10 1, 228 5,978 | 185,725 -17 
Cumulative totals........... 24 9,750 BLO 09 
1948 

JRRMUALY ee ee cee ee Ore TORO 19f 19 12,729t | 12,729 | 135,835 17 
BODYUATY Ss: ce oe Oe sore Gee eae et 8 14 1,858 11,058 140,130 -17 
NEAT CDNAS Fon mn P ela NG Aenea 2a 9 15 1,360 3,845 5/7, hoo -07 
Cumulative totals...202.05. | 36 15,947 333,098 -14 





* Preliminary figures. 

t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not 
included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of 
such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The 
records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the 
methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions-of strikes of importance. 
Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is fre- 
quently not received until some time after its commencement, 


TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MARCH, 1949 (’) 








Number Involved |Time Loss 
Industry, Occupation —_—____—__———_| in Man- 
and Locality Establish- Working Particulars (2) 
ments Workers | Days 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to March, 1949 


MINING— (3) 
Asbestos miners, mill work- 10 4,650 | 120,000 |Commenced February 14; for a new 
ers, etc., agreement providing for increased 
Asbestos, Black Lake, wages, elimination for asbestos 
Coleraine, Norbestos, dust, welfare and pension plan, 
Thetford Mines, P.Q. extension of vacations with pay, pay 
for nine statutory holidays, follow- 
ing reference to provincial concili- 
ation; unterminated. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.,— 
Knitting factory workers, 1 100 2,300 |Commenced January 18; for a union 
Paris, Ont. agreement providing for increased 


wages, reduced hours, union sec- 
urity, pay for eight statutory 
holidays, extension of vacation 
plan, etc; (partial return of workers; 
unterminated. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MARCH, 1949 (?) 





Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 





Number Involved |Time Loss 

—_———_—_——| in Man- 
Working 
Workers | Days 


Particulars (?) 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During March, 1949 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, etc.— 
Bakery workers, 
Winnipeg and Selkirk, 
Man. 


Fur and Leather Products— 
Fur factory workers, 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Metal Products— 
Pattern makers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Miscellaneous Products— 
Upholsterers, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Stencil factory workers, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


TRANSPORTATION— 
Other Local and Highway— 
Truck drivers, 
Courtenay, Duncan, 


Nanaimo, Port Alberni, 


Victoria, B.C. 


Water— 
Seamen, ’ 
Halifax, N.S. 


SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 


Hotel barmen, waiters and 


apprentices, 


Quebec, P.Q. 





644 9,500 |Commenced March 13; for a greater 


200 400 
66 240 
Es 

5 75 
14 60 
53 500 

166 1,050 

80 1,600 


increase in wages than recom- 
mended by unanimous report of 
conciliation board, guaranteed 
wage for salesmen, etc., in new 
agreements under negotiations; un- 
terminated. 


Commenced March 15; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, time and one-half for over- 
time, two weeks’ vacations with 
pay, pay for statutory holidays, 
etc; terminated March 16; return of 
workers pending further negoti- 
ations; indefinite. 


Commenced March 28; for a greater 
increase in wages than recom- 
mended by conciliation board in 
new agreement under negotiations; 
unterminated. 


Commenced March 10; refusal to 
accept reduced piece-work rates on 
newly designed furniture; untermi- 
nated. 

Commenced March 26; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and reduced hours, following 
reference to arbitration and concili- 
ation board; unterminated. 


Commenced March 21; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, two weeks’ vacations with 
pay and contributory medical, 
hospitalization plan, following ref- 
erence to conciliation board; un- 
terminated. 


Commenced March 22; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours, changes in 
working conditions, preferential 
hiring arrangements, etc., following 
reference to conciliation board; 
unterminated. 


Commenced March 7; for increased 
wages as recommended by arbi- 
tration board; unterminated. 





_  () Preliminary data based where possible on direct reports from parties concerned, in come cases 
incomplete; subject to revision for the annual review. 
(?) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
(3) 500 indirectly affected; (4) 4 indirectly affected. 
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The Labour Month in Brief 


The expansion of seasonal activities con- 
tinued to dominate the employinent scene 


‘during April and early May. Labour 
surpluses were dwindling rapidly, and 
labour shortages began to appear for 


seasonal industries in areas where weather 
favoured early activity. In manufacturing, 
however, small lay-offs continued as a result 
of market difficulties for several industries. 
Meanwhile, steady gains in earnings 
together with stability in consumer prices, 
contributed to further gains in the purchas- 
ing power of many workers. 


Employment 


Industrial employment continued above 
last year’s level, a consistent trend since 
1947. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
reported the highest index of employment 
on record for April 1, 1949, although the 
usual seasonal pattern was again in force 
and a reduction from the level of employ- 
ment at the first of March was registered. 
The abrupt decline in eastern logging 
employment at this time of year offset 
growing activity in mining, transportation, 
construction, and services; manufacturing 
employment remained stable—caution was 
the keynote, and many employers were 
endeavouring to increase output by more 
efficient production methods rather than by 
hiring additional workers. 

Later in April and in May, the river 
log drive, sawmill operations, farming and 
fishing activity added further seasonal 
impetus, and employment expansion was 
further stimulated. 

This seasonal increase in activity was 
reflected in the rapid absorption of those 
who had been unemployed. The peak of 
winter unemployment had been reached 
late in February, when 265,000 unplaced 
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applicants had been registered at National 
Employment Service offices. The unusually 
bad winter had caused heavier unemploy- 
ment than usual, but once the weather 
improved industries resumed operation as 
rapidly as possible. Thus the number of 
unplaced applicants dropped by 100,000 in 
+hree months to total 161,000 at May 26. 

Those regions where primary industries 
are relatively important were especially 
affected by the seasonal expansion of 
activity. The employment situation in the 
Prairie provinces, British Columbia and 
Quebec showed the greatest improvement; 
in the Maritimes, seasonal activities start 
a little later, and in Ontario, construction 
activity was slow and manufacturing expan- 
sion slight. 


The Labour Force 


Canada’s civilian labour: force increased 
74,000 in the year preceding ‘March, 1949, 
to reach the highest figure for this time of 
year yet recorded according to the quarterly 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics sample 
survey of the labour force. The labour 
force was estimated at 4,899,000 persons in 
the week ending March: 5, 1949, as com- 
pared with 4,825,000 in March, 1948, and 
4,706,000 two years ago. Employment was 
estimated at 4,700,000, an increase of 31,000 
over last March. A slight decline in agri- 
cultural employment during the year was 
more than, offset by gains in non-agricul- 
tural industries. Seasonal unemployment 
was also heavier than in the past year, 
rising to 199,000 from 156,000. 

Agricultural 
the Maritimes and 
and declined elsewhere; non-agricultural 
employment expansion was concentrated 
solely in Quebec and Ontario—other regions 
registered losses. 


employment increased in 
British Columbia 
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Industrial Relations 


The situation in respect to industrial 
disputes did not change significantly during 
April—the strikes involving 4,650 asbestos 
miners and millworkers in Quebec, and 
1,500 seamen in Canadian and foreign ports, 
continued. The only other large dispute, 
involving 640 bakery workers in Winnipeg 
and Selkirk, Manitoba, was settled towards 
the end of the month. 

Elsewhere, industrial relations were fairly 
harmonious, and all other disputes were of 
minor importance. The three major strikes 
together accounted for 93 per cent of the 
total time loss during April and for 85 per 
cent of all workers involved in disputes 
during that month. 

The time loss of 139,000 man-working 
days in April, amounted to -17 per cent of 
the working time estimated for all wage and 
salary workers during the month. 

For the first four months of this year, 
preliminary figures show 33 strikes involving 
11,000 workers with a time loss of 357,000 
days. For the same period in 1948, there 
were 48 strikes with 18,000 workers involved 
and a time loss of 384,000 days. 


Cost of Living 


The cost-of-living index for May, 1949, 
was still hovering just below the peak of 
159-6 recorded in January. A slight down- 
ward trend had been in evidence until 
April, when an increase in rents again 
boosted the cost of hving. At May 2, 
another few points were added and the 
index moved up to 159-5. Most of this 
gain was due to seasonal advances in the 
price of meat and other food—the first 
advance in the food index since October. 
Smaller increases in the price of clothing, 
household furnishings and coke and coal 
were also recorded. 

At May 2, 1949, the cost-of-living index 
had advanced 6:2 points from the level of 
May, 1948; from May, 1947 to May, 1948, 
the increase had been 20-2 points. Further- 
more, nearly all of the increase for the 
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1948-49 period was concentrated in the first 
six months—the index has been relatively 
stable since then. 


Earnings 


Average hourly earnings of hourly-rated 
workers in manufacturing moved upwards 
again at March 1, following brief stability 
at February 1, to reach 97:5 cents per 
hour. A year ago, hourly earnings averaged 
88:0 cents per hour. In durable goods 
manufacturing at March 1, workers were 
earning 105-2 cents per hour, and in non- 
durable manufacturing, 89-7 cents. In both 
cases, these are new records. 


Average hours worked did not change 
at March 1 from the February 1 level of 
42-9 weekly hours, and were still below the 
43-2 weekly hours of December 1, and of 
March 1, 1948. 


Average weekly earnings have continued 
their steady rise during the first three 
months of 1949, and averaged about 12 per 
cent higher than in the initial quarter of 
1948. With the rise in consumer prices 
halted, real weekly earnings are showing 
their first sharp increase for some time. In 
the first quarter of 1949, the latter averaged 
almost 5 per cent more than one year ago 
and about 7 per cent higher than the 
average for 1946. 7 


Foreign Trade 


Canada’s total domestic exports in 
April rose in value to $237,800,000 from 
$216,800,000 in the preceding month, and 
$212,300,000 in the corresponding month 
last year. This raised the cumulative 
value for the first four months of this year 
to $896,000,000 from $884,000,000 in the same 
period of 1948. Sharp gains in exports to 
the United Kingdom and India and 
Pakistan were outstanding. Among com- 
modities, advances were largest in exports 
of wheat, with lesser gains for other grains, 
rubber, seeds, cattle, newsprint and base 
metals. 


NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


The Labour - Management 
Growth of Co-operation Service of the 
Labour- Industrial Relations Branch 
Management continued its steady pro- 
Committees gress in promoting the 
in Canada formation in industry of 

committees — representing 


management and labour—for the purpose 
of increasing and improving production, 
during the three months period ending 
March 31, 1949, with the result that as 
of March 31 it was able to report a total 
of 615 lLabour-Management Production 
Committees established in Canadian plants. 
This compares with a total of 250 at the 
end of 1944, when a record of committees 
was first maintained, and of 346 at the end 
of the war. Distribution by provinces was: 
Prince Edward Island, 2; Nova Scotia, 40; 
New Brunswick, 19; Quebec, 121; Ontario, 
295; Manitoba, 47; Saskatchewan, 28; 
Alberta, 19; British Columbia, 44. A 
breakdown by industries and trade unions, 
as of December 31, 1948, is given in the 
accompanying tables. 

During the period under review the 
Service maintained its circulation of infor- 
mation and research material, in both 
English and French, on Labour-Manage- 
ment Production Committees. This in- 
cluded “Industrial Democracy at Work”— 
the basic handbook on the organization and 
operation of Labour-Management Produc- 
tion Committees, “Labour-Management 
Production Committee Handbook on 
Suggestion Plans”—a comprehensive review 
of suggestion plans, and “The Foreman 
and the LMPC’—an information bulletin 
on the desirability of foremen becoming 





associated in committees and the manner : 
in which they can contribute to their 
success. During the quarter 3,575 posters 
and 38,850 pay envelope stuffers presenting 
various phases of committee activities and 
based on the theme “Teamwork Pays Off” 
were distributed. The monthly bulletin 
“Teamwork in Industry” containing news 
of Canadian committees, developments in 
the field outside of Canada and discussions 
of committee problems and suggested activi- 
ties, enjoyed steadily increasing circulation. 
Designed to help already _ established 
committees become more effective, a new 
sound slide film in colour, “Making the 
Most of Your LMPC”, was completed in 
both English and French during the 
quarter. 

The services of field representatives of 
the Branch in a number of the Dominion’s 
principal industrial centres were available 
to both managements and trade unions to 
assist them in setting up Labour-Manage- 
ment Production Committees and to assist 
such committees after becoming established. 


Discussing apprenticeship 
Training for before the 1949 annual 
apprentices meeting of the Associa- 
in building tion, Mr. J. M. Pigott, of 
trades the Pigott Construction 


Company pointed out 
that there were only about 3,000 regis- 
tered civilian apprentices in training in 
1948, with the training of war veterans 
practically completed. He declared that 
“men interested in construction should 
realize that they are faced with one of 
the most important problems connected 


Labour-Management Production Committees by Industry 


December 31, 1948 « No. of No. of 
Committees Workers 
tbe sy UVa LSU ge 5 aie oe Baek ae eT Se Re Me meee A ee feed, 4] 25,066 
EV aRT Pe har av ig Toate baile irate 2a Ralls ae at SURE Aen ae NI MM ar ei AU. bt 365 160,470 
CameUrier Oni vccs 5 serch eed yo tn er 2c Bs dicate aay oiciaee amen On ee 2 8,840 
EL CAMS UObS LLOIL oe ot tre corso) Rates eaRESes cn ara 4X s’ocs hiv BOS MT 121 56,606 
COI HAIEaIOUS Ge tamer etr cee NY So io ee 3 a van ence ee eee ana ak 4] 10,537 
Mrade=—hetaianduvy nolesalezcte wer Pets cioea soa coe ee eee 7 1,819 
Eynaneeie, ty. War ciettektet ssh s)ee ty Sas Dees Jace Sy Sco aide Re A ee a DR Pe 1 179 
RET OG Cry rein eter Tey ona ths CR seats 2.6. 6-8 whore acest tors See ee ey 22 12,494 
OU A eB POE ae Melee cc UREN Pon Teed SR MO eee RDA 600 276,011 
Labour-Management Production Committees by Union Affiliation 
December 31, 1948 No. of No. of 
Committees Employees 
arades and Gabour Conrress of Canadas 0) fo ...incy.davisg-oe Oe ed pomnte a7 135,984 
Canadian) Cougroustort Mabour. 2) 2h oe ee ee eek no 228 93,815 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour................. 40 11,910 
AUT Ce OLS BI Dye BE ale EE a RO OPT ig (POSE, ls er eet ie Pe vii 34,302 
AIS, ile a A i pe a A Aloe. gS Fe | A ae ee 600 276,011 
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with c2nstruction that has probably ever 
faced the industry in this country.... We 
have to find ways and means of drawing 
into the ranks of our workers five times 
as many boys as we have now.” He 
continued: “Employers in the construction 
industry are very much aware of the 
crowding into the ranks of Journeymen of 
partially trained men, accepted because of 
the circumstances created by the shortage 
(of apprentices).” 

(Estimates prepared by employers and 
representatives of organized labour, meet- 
ing under Government auspices in 1946, as 
published in the proceedings of the Cana- 
dian Construction Association for that year, 
indicated that approximately 20,000 appren- 
tices were needed annually for “all (con- 
struction) trades, all provinces.”) 

The Federal Department of Labour has 
also been concerned with the seriousness of 
the problem. As a step in solving it, the 
Federal Government passed Order in 
Council, P.C. 5517, dated December 21, 
1948. This Order opened the way for an 
extension of the Apprenticeship Agree- 
ments with the several provinces to cover 
half the cost of pre-employment training 
and subsequent special training of 
apprentices. . 

“Where a province so desires, full time 
class training may be given on a pre- 
employment basis prior to the actual 
indenture of an apprentice, but the number 
in each trade to be admitted to such 
classes shall be determined by the Pro- 
vincial Apprenticeship Authority in con- 
sultation with the appropriate Trade 
Advisory Committee. The normal period 
of such pre-employment training should be 
about six months, but its actual duration 
shall be determined by each province. On 
its completion, trainees will be trade tested 
and given time-credit on the period of 
apprenticeship in accordance with the 
degree of trade competency attained, pro- 
vided such credit would at least equal the 
length of the training period in class.” 

Pre-employment training for apprentices 
may not fully answer the prayers of 
employers in the construction industry, but 
it should do much to provide more com- 
petent journeymen in a shorter time. 
Moreover, it will help young men to 
determine whether or not they should 
continue in a given trade before, rather 
than after, they enter upon indentureship. 

Mr. Pigott was of the opinion that the 
offer of the Federal Government, as pro- 
vided in the Order in Council, should be 
accepted. 
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An important settlement’ 


Wage was. reached in April 
increase between the Steel Company 
in steel ~ of Canada, Hamilton, and 
industry the United Steelworkers of 


America for a wage increase 
of 10 cents an hour and a reduction in 
weekly hours from 48 to 44. 

Other features of the renewed agree- 
ment included the raising of paid statutory 
holidays from six to eight, and the 
voluntary check-off. 

Demands for a pension and welfare plan 
were dropped by the union. 

Similar terms were subsequently agreed 
to by a number of other employers in the 
steel industry, including the Algoma Steel 
Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, and the 
Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation, 
Sydney. 


Higher benefits for injured 
Compensation workmen in Ontario will be 
for injured provided as a result of 1949 
workmen to amendments to the Work- 
be increased men’s Compensation Act.. 
in Ontario These increase the basic 

rate of compensation for 
disability from 663 per cent to 75 per cent 
of the workman’s average weekly earnings. 
The maximum amount of average earnings 
to be taken into account in computing 
compensation was raised from $2,500 to 
$3,000 per annum. These changes, which 
bring the Ontario Act in line with the 
Saskatchewan law, will come into effect on 
January 1, 1950. 


During the year ending 
Prevention in March, 1949, “the 
of accidents Workmen’s Compensation 


can reduce Board of Ontario awarded 
cost of over $23,000,000 for acci- 
compensation dents which happened to 

men and women in the 
employ of companies, individuals, firms, 
governments, etc., in this province,” 
according to a recent bulletin issued by 
the Industrial Accident Prevention Asso- 
ciations (Ontario). 

The writer of the bulletin was of the 
opinion that the expenditure of more 
money in accident prevention measures 
would not only “result in an important 
reduction in the amount of money 
awarded” by the Board, but would greatly 
reduce human suffering. 

Compensation benefits, including pen- 
sions, have increased materially since the 
Board was established in 1915, wages have 
increased, and the maximum wage on which 
payments are made has risen greatly. At 
the same time, interest rates on the Board’s 


investments have declined from about five 
per cent to less than three per cent, thus 
making necessary “increased sums to pay 
pensions awarded.’ Consequently, “the 
country has only one relief from the in- 
creasing cost of compensation and that is 
intensified accident prevention effort.” 


It is pointed out that “the most effective 
accident prevention work which can be 
done, is on the job.” Plant managers, 
superintendents, foremen and_ individual 
workers, all have their responsibilities to 
protect their fellow workers and them- 
selves by striving, singly and co-operatively, 


to remove dangerous conditions in plants. — 


Each one too, can vigorously observe 
recognized safety regulations and check 
carelessness in others. It is a good idea 
to remember that “nature does not supply 
spare parts for your body,” nor can any 
monetary compensation restore lost arms, 
or legs or eyes. 


A “Code of Practice for 


Standard Window Cleaning” was 
Code for recently published by the 
window Canadian Standards Asso- 
cleaning ciation. The Code was 


prepared at the request of 
the Canadian Association of Administrators 
of Labour Legislation (L.G., 1947, p. 775) 
to serve as a guide to Provincial authorities 
in making regulations for the adequate 
protection against accident of this class 
of workers. It is also intended for the 
use of Municipal authorities, organizations 
engaged in window cleaning and manufac- 
turers of safety equipment used in such 
operations. 

The Code applies to all window cleaning 
operations performed on the outside of 
public buildings of more than one storey 
or in which the window sills are more 
than 10 feet above grade or adjoining flat 


roof. The term “public building” is 
defined to include 
factories, office buildings, mercantile 


buildings (wholesale and retail), hotels, 
theatres, warehouses, apartment houses, 
provincial and. municipal buildings, 
schools, colleges and university buildings, 
hospitals, buildings containing a place 
of public assembly whether or not main- 
tained or leased for pecuniary gain, and 
any other building whose windows are 
more than 10 feet above grade, except 
dwelling houses not more than two 
storeys high or occupied by not more 
than six families. 


The responsibility of both owner and 
employer for observance of the Code 1s 
emphasized. 


Detailed specifications, illustrated by 
diagrams, are set out for the design and: 
safe operation of swinging scaffolds, boat- 
swain’s chairs, ladders, safety belts and 
fittings and other approved devices recom- 
mended for compulsory use by window 
cleaners. In no case should the window 
cleaner be permitted to pass from window 
to window on the outside, except by means 
of a balcony or scaffold enclosed by a 
railing. 

Another section of the Code deals with 
the safe installation of anchors, by which 
the safety belt is fastened to the building, | 
with special reference to installations in 
masonry, wood and metal construction. 
Special rules apply to casement windows 
and those of extra width. 


Inspection of belt anchors by a competent 
person at least once in six months and of 
belts and life-lines at least once a week, is 
recommended. The keeping of permanent 
records of all inspections and replacements 
of equipment which should be available to 
the proper authority on request, is also 
advised. 

The Code may be obtained for 50 cents 
a copy from the General Manager of the 
Canadian Standards Association, National 
Research Council, Ottawa. 


“The importance of indus- 


Health plan trial medicine in furthering 
for Northern overal! efficiency in the 
Electric plant has been recognized 
employees by management for some 


time, but: it-.is only im 
comparatively recent years that company 
medical centres, capable of undertaking 
a fairly widespread health program, have 
become the rule rather than the 
exception,” states the journal Plant 
Administration. | 

One of the first companies to establish 
a medical centre in Canada, it states, was 
the Northern Electric Co., Ltd. Today, the 
company has an organization which covers 
all its manufacturing and sales personnel 
from Vancouver to Halifax. 

The medical department, besides treating 
sickness and accident cases, Is concerned 
with such matters as working conditions, 
plant sanitation, proper placement of 
disabled workers, control of industrial 
hazards, and pre-employment medical exam- 
inations. Its staff comprises one full-time 
and four part-time doctors, and 18 nurses, 
for the three plants at Montreal, Lachine 
and Belleville, and 40 physicians on a part- 
time basis to attend to the medical require- 
ments of the company’s personnel in other 
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parts of the Dominion. A branch, staffed 
by a part-time doctor and a full-time nurse, 
is being opened in Toronto. 


Every new employee, before commencing 
work, is given a thorough medical exam- 
ination to determine his physical capabili- 
ties, and to ensure that he is not placed 
in a job that might prove detrimental to 
his health. | 

Employees working on jobs involving 
potential occupational hazards receive 
medical examination periodically. Cases 
of occupational injury or disease remain 
under the complete charge of the com- 
pany’s medical department until such time 
as the patient recovers. Treatment of 
non-occupational illness is strictly limited 
to emergency care and the relief of minor 
ailments. In all other cases the employee 
is referred to his own physician. 


Canteen workers and all employees who 
handle food are examined every six months. 
The examination includes a. chest X-ray 
and blood test. Vaccination is given every 
seven years. 


During a period of employee absence the 
medical department keeps in touch with 
the administrators of the company pension 
and benefit fund, as sickness benefit pay- 
ments made to the employee are based on 
the medical department’s reports. 


While the benefits of an _ industrial 
medical service cannot be assessed in terms 
merely of dollars and cents, “the fact that 
Northern Electric has had an established 
medical department for the past thirty 
years is clear evidence of management’s 
conviction that it is economically sound,” 
the journal states. “Prevention is. still 
better than cure when it involves loss in 
working time, whether in production to the 
company or in pay to the employee.” 


On April 12 the Toronto 


Editorial Star announced the signing 
workers of today of a_ collective 
newspaper bargaining agreement with 
obtain thei Star. hunt vot the 
agreement American Newspaper Guild 


(CIO). 

The announcement said the contract is 
the first of its kind in Canada and 
provides for salary increases and a wide 
range of other benefits for the 185 editorial 
employees of the Daily Star and the Star 
Weekly. It gave no wage figures. 

Under the contract, the Star will pay 
time-and-a-half in cash for overtime work 
by editorial employees, who have a five- 
day 40-hour week. 

The contract requires all employees to 


retain membership in the Guild as a con- 
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dition of employment: Nine out of 10 
new employees must join the Guild. 

The Ontario Labour Relations Board 
certified the Star unit of the Guild as 
the collective bargaining agency last 
November. Contract negotiations began 
early in 1949 and were successfully con- 
cluded with the signing of the agreement. 


Increased old age pension 


payments by the Federal 
erie Government and a widening 
ce MR he d of the scope of family 
pensions ane allowances legislation were 
mee provided for at the recent 


session of the Parliament 


of Canada. 


Proclaimed in force May 1, the amend- 
ment to the Old Age Pensions Act in- 
creases from $30 to $40 the basic monthly 
pension to which the Dominion Govern- 
ment contributes 75 per cent of the cost. 
The province pays the remaining’ 25 per 
cent, together with administrative costs. 

Changes in the Family Allowance Act, 
1944, effective April 1, repeal the provision 
which reduced the amount of allowances to 
the fifth child and subsequent children in 
a family of more than four, and permit 
allowances to be paid in case of immigrant 
children after they have been in Canada 
one year, instead of three years, as was 
previously required. 


Selection and placement of 


NES helps agricultural workers present 
solve farm complexities that are not 
labour encountered with urban 
problems labour. In the first place, 


farm workers usually live in 
their employer’s home. Thus, it is essen- 
tial for officials of the National Employ- 
ment Service, not only to select those who 
have skills and abilities suitable to farm 
work, but to pay due regard to matching, 
as far as possible, the personalities of 
employers and workers. 

Then, too, as farm operations fluctuate 
with the seasons of the year, it is 
frequently necessary to go beyond local 
areas in order to supply demands for 
workers, although the general policy is to 
exhaust local supplies first. This involves 
the transfer of workers from areas of over- 
supply to areas where there are shortages. 
To facilitate the movement of workers 
from one area or region to another, the 
Dominion has, in recent vears, entered into 
annual agreements with the several prov- 
inces to enable officials of the Dominion 
Department of Labour and those of the 
provincial Departments of Agriculture to 


co-operate in the interchange of farm 
labour on an interprovincial basis (L.G., 
March, 1949, p. 279). 

Under the agreements, the Directors of 
Farm Labour in each of the provinces, 
working in close contact with their respec- 
tive agricultural extension services, and the 
Regional officials of the National Employ- 
ment Service, form Dominion-Provincial 
committees on farm labour. These Com- 
mittees deal with farm labour problems 
other than those handled through the 
regular activities of the National Employ- 
ment Service of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission. The Committees co- 
operate with the Immigration and Farm 
Placements Branch of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Labour, which, in turn, acts as a 
clearing house for advance information as 
to potential requirements in the several 
regions across the country and prepares in 


advance for labour transfers, whether 
provincial, inter-provincial or through 
immigration. 


During 1948, a total of nearly 16,000 
farm workers were moved from areas 
having seasonal surpluses of labour to 
areas of seasonal scarcity. This number 
included about 9,200 Canadian workers who 
assisted with the maple sugar, grain, 
potato and sugar-beet harvests in the 
United States; 1,350 workers from the 
United States to assist with the tobacco 
harvest in Ontario and Quebec; and a total 
of 5,300 workers were moved interpro- 
vincially for. the haying harvesis in 
Ontario, fruit picking in British Columbia 
and Nova Scotia (women only were 
recruited for fruit picking in British 
Columbia) grain harvesting on the Prairies 
and potato picking in Prince Edward 
Island. 

Most of these migrations of farm labour 
have been developed since 1943. Harvest- 
ing operations on the Prairies is an 
exception. The transfer of workers from 
Ontario and Quebec to help with Prairie 
harvests, was undertaken in a large way by 
the railway companies more than half a 
century ago and in the 1920’s some 35,000 
workers were thus transferred each year. 
However, improvements in harvesting 
machinery have greatly reduced this 
demand, so that only approximately 2,000 
were recruited for this work in 1948. 

Transportation arrangements for farm 
labour movements are made through the 
use of provincial transportation warrants 
when movements are within a province and 
by Unemployment Insurance Commission 
warrants when the movement is from one 
province to another. In all cases, the 
workers pay at least a share of the trans- 
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portation costs, but these may be also 
shared by the provinces concerned and the 
Federal Department of Labour. 


The arrival of some 4,450 Displaced 
Persons from Europe to work on Canadian 
farms was timed to meet special farm 
labour requirements during the summer of 
1948. Of these, 2,814 were male workers; 
176 were married couples; 425 were mem- 
bers of “sugar-beet families” and 867 were 
rural household workers. They were placed 
on farms all across Canada and, on the 
whole, made an appreciable and valuable 
contribution to relieving the shortage of 
farm workers. 

The. regulations for the transfer of 
workers across the international boundary 
involve arrangements between officials of 
the Dominion Department of Labour and 
the United States Employment Service. 

During recent years many Canadian 
combines crossed the border to assist in 
harvesting the grain crops in the Western 
States. However, reports indicate that 
many new combines had been purchased by 
American farmers and a good supply was 
in the hands of dealers. In view of this 
situation, the Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 
Minister of Labour, stated recently that 
“it was not likely that there would be any 
demand for Canadian combines for the 
harvesting of the 1949 United States grain 
crop.” 


“Partners in Production— 


Labour and Number Two”, a 32 page 


management booklet detailing the accom- 
partners in plishments of Labour- 
production Management Production 

Committees in Canadian 


industry as seen through managements’ 
eyes, has just been issued by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service of the 
Industrial Relations Branch. 

Printed in two colours, this booklet 
supplements “Partners in Production” which 
contained managements’ opinions on the 
work of committees during the war years. 
“Number Two” deals with LMPC accom- 
plishments in peace time—accomplishments 
which amply support the view that Produc- 
tion Committees are just as valuable—if 
not more so—in peace as they were in war. 

Statements carried in “Partners in Pro- 
duction—Number Two” were written by 
management spokesmen for companies 
engaged in a variety of industries. These 
include pulp and paper makers, lumber 
companies, transportation corporations, tex- 
tile mills, packing companies, bakers, 
communications systems, mining and smelt- 
ing concerns, foundries and others. 
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It is hoped that the booklet, dealing as 
it does with the experiences of manage- 
ment representatives working with Labour- 
Management Production Committees under 
present day competitive conditions, will find 
- favour with all who are interested in this 
helpful instrument for bettering Jabour- 
management relations, increasing production 
and, improving efficiency. 

Copies of “Partners in Production— 
Number Two” may be obtained from the 
Labour-Management Co-operation Service, 
Industrial Relations Branch, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 


Commenting on the employ- 


Employment ment situation in the United 
trends States, the Monthly Labour 
im U.S.A. Review, official publication 


of the U.S. Department of 
Labour, in its March issue, notes a lessening 
of business activity from post-war peaks in 
a number of industries. 


“This tendency, combined with seasonal 
contraction in some industries, caused a 
significant decrease in non-agricultural 
employment between early January and 
early February. At the same time unem- 
ployment increased by over a half million 
to more than 3 million. Total employ- 
ment, however, was as high as it was a 
year ago, and most of the basic heavy 
industries continued to operate near peak 
rates.” 

The publication describes lay-offs in 
lumbering and transportation as “probably 
more than seasonal,” and continues: “In 
industries such as textiles, coal mining, 
furniture, appliances, ‘and paper, curtailed 
production as a result of declining demand 
also caused lay-offs. There is undoubtedly 
a general easing of the demand for goods 
after more than 3 years of high produc- 
tion, but for the immediate future the 
normal spring expansion in outdoor indus- 
tries will tend to reduce the number of 
unemployed.” 


A special article deals with recent readjust- 
ments in a number of consumer-goods 
industries. It points out that immediately 
after the war backlogs of demand and 
purchasing power were both at “unpre- 
\cedented levels.” Production and employ- 
ment in non-agricultural industries thus 
began a general rise which continued until 
the end of 1948. 


With the meeting of the backlogs of 
demand, a number of industries have 
recently been undergoing readjustments to 
somewhat lower levels. 

Among the first industries to feel the 
impact of declining demand were those 
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dealing in luxury items, such as enter- 
tainment, furs, jewellery, and _ liquors. 
Readjustments in these activities first 
became apparent in 1947, and took the 
form of decreased employment or lowered 
prices, or both. They were relatively small 
and had no visible effect on the general 
economic situation. 

“The second type of adjustment to 
changes in post-war demand in 1947 took 
the form of a reappearance in several 
consumer-goods industries of pre-war sea- 
sonal patterns in production and employ- 
ment. Textiles, apparel, shoes, radios, 
furniture, and rubber tires showed declines 
in employment and weekly hours during 
the spring and early summer months and 
a sharp pick-up in the fall and winter. By 
the end of 1947, it was evident that the 
radio manufacturing and rubber-tire indus- 
tries were readjusted to somewhat lower 
levels of demand by employment reduction. 
The textile, apparel, shoe, and furniture 
industries, however, had resumed their 
upward trend, reaching new employment 
peaks in February and March, 1948. These 
were followed by spring and summer 
seasonal decreases, which affected the shoe 
industry with particular severity. The 
expected upturn appeared in August, but 
proved to be short-lived. Reversing the 
usual seasonal pattern, employment in 
cotton, woollen and worsted textiles, and 
shoe manufacturing turned downward in 
September and declined further in October 
and November. These employment declines 
were accompanied by even sharper reduc- 
tions in the length of the work-week. 
.“Probably the most important employ- 
ment development in late 1948 was the 
contraseasonal decline in manufacturing 
employment during the last quarter. 
Between September and December, these 
industries dropped about 450,000 workers, 
in contrast to an increase of 100,000 during 
the same period of 1947. In January, 1949, 
employment dechned by another 400,000 
bringing the total well below the level a 
year ago. ‘This reduction was largely con- 
centrated in consumer-goods industries, as 
readjustments spread from soft goods to 
a number of consumer durables. Between 
October and January there were increasing 
reports of lay-offs, part-time work, plant 
shut-downs, and price reductions, in plants 
producing washing machines, refrigerators, 
furniture, radios and phonographs, stoves, 
oi11 burners, and heating equipment, in 
addition to the textile and apparel items 
indicated previously.” 


: The provision of recrea- 
Recreation tional facilities for indus- 
in industry trial workers is_ already 

assuming a large role, and — 


in U.S.A. 

; it looms even larger for 
the future, the New York State Depart- 
ment of Labour observes in its publica- 
tion, Industrial Bulletin, for March. 

The purpose of all recreation programs 
is to help the individual make the best 
and most satisfactory use of his leisure 
time. “Industrial recreation is based on 
the realization that the workers’ plant and 
outside lives are interdependent,” the 
article states. 

Most recreation programs are operated 
under the auspices of a plant management 
or union, or both. All have available to 
them the studies and advice of a number 
of public and private agencies interested 
in promoting worker recreation. Among 
these is the International Committee for 
Workers’ Spare Time, the purpose of which 
is to “co-ordinate the work of existing 
national and international organizations and 
to establish new organizations” in the field. 
The National Recreation Association, with 
headquarters in New York City, has for 
the past 40 years, served aS a co-operative 
clearing house. The Association publishes 
a monthly magazine, Recreation, and issues 
various pamphlets and books; it also 
furnishes a bulletin service and maintains 
field representatives in all parts of the 
United States. 

New York, as one of the oldest and most 
heavily industrialized states, has important 
reasons for being interested in worker 
recreation, the article continues, and “has 
within its borders some of the best and 
most highly developed management and 
union programs for worker recreation.” 
One of the best known and most extensive 
union programs is that of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers Union. In the 
words of one of. its vice-presidents, the 
ILGWU is devoting itself to the “pursuit 
of happiness as a regular union function.” 
The union not only promotes recreational 
activities but also provides for the cultural 
interests of its members. Through its 
Educational Department, study classes in a 
variety of subjects are conducted. These 
include current events, Jabour problems and 
trade union methods, parliamentary law 
and public speaking, languages, and arts 
and crafts. 

Worker recreation programs instituted by 
management range from sports to cultural 
interests. Typical successful programs in- 
clude “the two basic essentials—100 per 
cent backing by management and a high 
degree of worker direction.” Generally, 
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workers join and participate in the 
programs with the payment of nominal 
fees, while management contributes facili- 
ties, space, and often the assistance of 
recreation instructors. 

Rochester, a centre of the optical, camera 
and photographic supphes industries, has 
“one of the most interesting recreation 
combinations in the country,” it is claimed. 
An Industrial Recreation Council, to which 
“all the important firms in the City” belong, 
serves as a clearing house for interplant 
games and for recreation problems and 
their solutions. Some of the plants have 
large landscaped areas with lawns, trees, 
benches and noon-day recreation equip- 
ment, and these “parks” have come to be 
regarded by the residents as basic assets 
of the community. 

At the 1947 Industrial Recreation Con- 
ference, held in New York City, the need 
for the wider extension of recreation 
programs to small businesses was empha- 
sized. It was suggested that businesses 
which would normally be too small to 
conduct programs of their own could join 
with each other in conducting combined 
programs in their own areas. 


The US. Supreme Court 
U.S. Supreme took action late in April in 
Court rules the case of the Inland 
on pension Steel Company and _ the 
plans United Steelworkers of 

America (CIO) on _ the 
question of collective bargaining on pension 
plans in industry. 

The Court ruled, in effect, that an 
employer subject to federal labour legis- 
lation is required to bargain on a pension 
plan with a union at its request. The 
courts’s action came in the form of refusal 
to review a lower court decision upholding 
a National Labour Relations Board order 
directing the company to negotiate with the 
steelworkers on a pension plan (L.G., July, 
1948, p. 700). | 


According to the Institute 


Insurance of Life Insurance, nearly 
plans for 8,000 worker groups in 
worker the United States estab- 
groups lished new group life insur- 
in U.S.A. ance plans in the United 


States during 1948. These 
new plans cover about 1,300,000 workers, 
with protection amounting to $3 billion. 
In addition, the group life insurance 
policies already in effect were increased by 
about $3 billion, making a record total of 
$6 billion in new protection in the year. 
The Institute reports that at the beginning 
of 1949 over 17,000,000 workers were covered 
by total insurance of $37,500,000,000. 
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A plan to provide social 


Disability insurance benefits protecting 
benefits workers against the hazards 
law in of sickness and disability 


N.Y. State not incurred in _ their 

employment is contained in 
the New York State Disability Benefits 
Law, signed by Governor Thomas E. 
Dewey in April, and summarized in the 
State Labour Department’s Industrial 
Bulletin. 

The law provides cash benefits rather 
than medical care. 

Up to 13 weeks of benefit payments 
are provided by joint contributions of 
employers and employees. Employees’ con- 
tributions are to be one-half of 1 per cent 
payroll tax up to 30 cents weekly, with 
the rest paid by employers. It is esti- 
mated that the cost to the employers, while 
not limited, is not apt to exceed 30 cents 
per week per employee. 


The weekly benefit rate is 50 per cent 
of the employee’s “average weekly wage,” 
the weekly minimum benefit is $10, and 
the maximum $26; but if the average 
weekly wage is less than $10, then that 
wage figure is the amount of the benefit. 

Employers may carry policies either with 
private insurance companies, or with the 
State Insurance Fund; or they may set 
up their own plans. Existing private plans 
are recognized in the bill, provided they 
include certain standards. 


Those employers who, after July 1, 1949, 
have four or more persons in employment 
on each of at least 30 days in a calendar 
year are subject to the law as a “covered 
employer.” All their employees are 
entitled to benefits, except those specifically 
excluded as, for instance, when disabled by 
pregnancy, by any act of war, or when 
injuries are self-inflicted. Not entitled to 
benefits are employees of government 
agencies, religious, educational and chari- 
table organizations and other types of 
workers listed below. 


There is a non-benefit waiting period of 
the first seven days of disability. Successive 
disabilities caused by the same or related 
injury or sickness are deemed a single 
period of disability with only one waiting 
period, if separated by less than three 
months. 


Both employed and unemployed wage- 
earners are eligible to receive disability 
benefits. 

An estimated 6,000,000 workers in the 
State are covered by the new law which 
is administered by the Workmen’s Com- 


pensation Board of the State Department 
of Labour. 
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New York thus becomes the fifth state 
in the nation with a disability benefits 
law. In Washington, Rhode Island and 
California, three of the other such states, 
however, the whole burden of financing the 
insurance fund is on the workers. And 
while New Jersey employers are required 
to contribute to the fund, the New York 
bill places a heavier financial responsi- 
bility on employers. 


A procedure for adjusting 


Voluntary labour disputes in atomic 
procedures energy plants in the 
urged for United States has been 
disputes in accepted by President 


atomic plants Truman, on the basis of 

a recent inquiry into the 
problem by a special Commission, headed 
by William H. Davis, a former chairman 
of the National War Labour Board. 

Mr. Davis’ Commission stressed the 
importance of voluntary collective bargain- 
ing. It recommended the appointment of 
a three-member impartial panel, which 
could assume jurisdiction in disputes of 
extreme gravity, but did not propose 
compulsory powers for this body. In fact, 
as a means of encouraging voluntary 
negotiation, the Commission suggested that 
the panel should not be easily available to 
the parties as a regular part of their 
relationships, but should be a “mediation 
agency of last resort.” 

In declining to recommend compulsory 
action, the Commission mentioned that the 
possibility of a strike or lockout was “a 
useful thing” since it is “an ever-present 
pressure towards agreement.” 

The Commission proposed the following 
four-point program, to govern  labour- 
management relations :— 


(1) No strikes or lockouts during the 
period covered by the collectively bar- 
gained contract, with grievance machinery 
including arbitration as the final step to 
settle all disputes about the interpretation 
or application of the contract. 


(2) That, while “fully recognizing and 
safeguarding the primary responsibility of 
local representatives for sound and stable 
relations,” provisions be made for bringing 
into all critical disputes those individuals 
at the very highest levels of management 
and labour whose wider experience and 
heightened responsibility are accompanied 
by relatively detached judgment because 
they have not themselves been directly 
involved in the earlier stages of the dispute. 


(3) That the determination of bargaining 
units and _ representatives under the 
National Labour Relations Act be made by 
agreement and consent election, wherever 
possible, in preference to contested pro- 
ceedings before the National Labour Rela- 
tions Board, thus avoiding at the start 
attitudes and actions “which give rise to 
hatreds and leave a residue of bitterness” 
and also avoiding procedural difficulties 
before the National Labour Relations 
Board in cases which may affect security. 


(4) That management and union should 
co-operate “to integrate the union into the 
plant organization as a two-way channel of 
communication and a medium of under- 
standing between management and workers.” 
Emphasis is put on the value of “a sincere 
purpose by both sides, once collective 
bargaining representatives have been desig- 
nated to make the union an integral and 
responsible element of the plant organiza- 
tion by training management supervisors 
and union officers to recognize the function 
and responsibility of the union and to have 
an accurate understanding of the provi- 
sions of the collectively bargained contract 
under which they work.” 


In cases where the panel procedure was 
invoked, unions and contractors would be 
required to agree to maintain production 
so long as the panel retained jurisdiction 
and for an additional thirty days. 

The final thirty days was inserted so 
that, as under the Railway Labour Act, 
the parties themselves would either agree 
voluntarily to accept the recommendations 
or would work out any mutually acceptable 
modification of the panel’s recommendations. 

However, if the recommendations should 
fail to obtain continuous production, then 
full responsibility would be thrown back on 
the Atomic Energy Commission. If the 
commission then decided special legislation 
was required it would make such a proposal 
in the light of the practical experience 
gained by the work of the panel “and the 
Congress would have the benefit of that 
experience in considering such _ special 
legislation.” 

On April 26 President Truman named 
Mr. Davis as chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Labour Relations Panel, and 
announced that the panel plan was being 
adopted for a trial period of two to three 
years, subject to termination at the discre- 
tion of the Atomic Energy Commission. 


India’s nation-wide Employ- 


India ment Service was estab- 
develops lished during the summer of 
national 1945. Intended primarily to 
employment assist in the rehabilitation 
service of veterans of the Armed 

Services and war industrial 
workers, a network of Employment 
Exchange was set up throughout the 
country. 


Despite much adverse public prejudice 
and even hostility, the service was soon 
extended to all categories of workers and 
to all portions of the country, including 
hitherto inaccessible and comparatively 
backward Indian States. A further impetus 
was given to the project by the large 
numbers of persons displaced following the 
partition of India. 

To mark the third anniversary of the 
nation-wide employment service, the 
Director-General of Resettlement and 
Employment of the Indian Ministry of 
Labour published a few months ago, a 
souvenir booklet entitled Employment 
News. It is a symposium prepared mainly 
by some 20 leading Indian labour and 
employment officials and provides a general 
view of the service, its history, its initial 
difficulties, the progress made during the 
first three years of operations and its 
significance as -a factor in future Indian 
industrial expansion. 


It is stated that “starting at scratch” in 
1945, some 400,000 workers had been placed 
in employment by the several offices and 
training given to about 8,000 men and 
women during the three years. While 
these numbers were not large in comparison 
with the total working force of India, they 
indicate that very real progress had been 
made in enlisting the voluntary co-opera- 
tion of both employers and workers. 


Since employment is normally a _ pro- 
vincial responsibility under the Indian 
constitution, it is noteworthy that the 
provincial Ministers of Labour, meeting in 
conference, are reported to have decided 
to place the employment service on a 
permanent footing. However, it is expected 
that the Federal Government will continue 
its financial assistance and to have some 
measure of responsibility for policy, 
standardized procedures and the training of 
workers. 

The Indian National Minister of Labour, 
in a brief preliminary article in the booklet, 
stated that the Government is “determined 
to shape a new India—an India in which 
every man and woman, who is able and 
willing to work will be assured his or her 
right to work.” 
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THE WORK WEEK IN 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 


OCTOBER, 1947 


‘Slightly more than half the workers in manufacturing in 
Canada were on a five-day week. Ninety per cent of the 
workers were on a standard week of 48 hours or less; while 
55 per cent worked 45 hours or less, and 20 per cent were 
on a work week not exceeding 40 hours. 


This study was prepared in the Reseach 
and Statistics Branch, Department of 
Labour, and is the final article of a series 
of three dealing with certain working con- 
ditions in the manufacturing industries. 
Vacations with pay and statutory holidays 
were covered in the April and May issues 
of the LaBour GAZETTE. 

The information for the present study 
on the work week in manufacturing indus- 
tries, as in the two previous articles 
mentioned above, was compiled from 
replies to a general questionnaire on work- 
ing conditions, sent to employers across 
Canada as part of the Department’s annual 
wage survey covering the last pay period 
preceding October 1, 1947. Returns from 
4,339 establishments, employing 576,477 
workers, exclusive of office staffs, were used. 
This coverage was nearly two-thirds of the 
total number of wage-earners employed in 


manufacturing in 1947 and is believed to be © 


representative of the industry as a whole. 
For details of breakdown of the number 
of establishments and workers in the 
various groups and sub-groups of the indus- 
tries covered, see page 407 of the LasBour 
Gazette for April. 


Provincial Legislation on Hours 


Maximum weekly hours for employment 
in factories have been fixed by statute or 
under statutory authority in most of the 
provinces, although in some provinces the 
regulations refer only to females and boys. 
These maximum weekly hours are shown 
below by province.* 





* Information taken from Provincial Labour 
Standards Concerning Child Labour, Annual 
Holidays, Hours of Work, Minimum Wages 
and Workmen’s Compensation, an annual 
publication of the Legislation Branch of the 
Department of Labour. 
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— Normal Emergencies 

New Brunswick.... 54(1) 

WuebeeE «Facer aes 53(1) 65 
Ontaviozceeee ase ete 48 

Manitooae aeece sane 48 (2) 54 
Saskatchewan ...... 44(3) 

PAID ERAN aru 48 

British Columbia... 44 





(1) Females and boys under 18. 

(2) Females and boys under 17. 

(3) Applies unless time and one-half is 
paid for work beyond the limit. Maximum 
hours for females and boys under 18 are 
48 in any one week, although in emergencies 
employment may continue, on not more 
than 36 days in a year, up to 123 hours in 
a day and 724 in a week. 

It should be noted that these hours 
exclude restrictions imposed on some 
classes of factories by Orders in Council 
under the Quebec Collective Agreement 
Act or the Industrial Standards Acts of 
Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 

With respect to emergencies, establish- 
ments may be exempted from Act in 
Quebec, Alberta and British Columbia. 
Longer hours may be permitted in New 
Brunswick by Minister and by Inspector 
in other provinces except Alberta and 
British Columbia where Board of Indus- 
trial Relations exercises this power. When 
longer hours are permitted, limits in certain 
provinces are imposed as shown in table. 
Such extended hours are restricted to 36 
days in a year or in Quebec to six weeks 
at a time. 

In Ontario, the Hours of Work and 
Vacations with Pay Act, 1944, provides for 
an 8-hour day and 48-hour week and stipu- 
lates that these limits prevail over any 
statutory provision for longer hours but 
permanent and temporary exemptions may 


STANDARD WEEKLY HOURS IN BOTH FIVE AND SIX DAY WEEK 
Manufacturing in Canada, 1947 


Number of 


Establishments BY ESTABLISHMENTS 
1000 





40 Over 40 4 45 Over 45 {ee Gap al 
and and 
Under 44 Under 48 
Thousands 
Wark 
pe ORs BY WORKERS 
160 
150 F 
140 F 
130 





40 Over 40 “4 re Over 45 8 Over 48 
and and 
Under 44 Under 43 
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be made. Under the Factory, Shop and 
Office Building Act, hours of females and 
boys under 16 are restricted to 12 and 60 
with provision for 123 and 725 on not more 
than 36 days in a year. 


Weekly Hours by Area 


Tables 1 and 2 show that 77 per cent of 
the establishments and 83 per cent of the 
wage-earners were reported on either 40, 
44. 45 or 48 hours per week, with 30 per 
cent of all workers on a 48-hour week. The 
40-hour week was worked by the majority 
of wage-earners in British Columbia but in 
the remaining provinces the percentage of 
the total number of workers on this schedule 
ranged from two per cent in the Maritime 
Provinces to 18 per cent in Ontario. In all 
of Canada, only 14 per cent of the estab- 
lishments and 10 per cent of the workers 
were reported on a weekly schedule of more 
than 48 hours. 

In the Maritime Provinces, one-half the 
plants and 74 per cent of the wage-earners 
worked either 44 or 48 hours with nearly 
one-half the workers on a 48-hour week. 
Two-thirds of the Quebec workers and 
three-quarters of those in Ontario were on 
either a 40, 45 or 48-hour week with the 
largest proportion working 48 hours in each 


case. In Manitoba, one-third of the 
workers were on a 44-hour week and 
another third were divided equally between 
the 40 and 48-hour week. ‘Three-quarters 
of the workers in Saskatchewan were 
reported under a 44-hour week and nearly 
one-half of those in Alberta worked on 
either a 44 or 45-hour schedule. In British 
Columbia, 89 per cent of the workers were 
on either a 40 or 44-hour week, with 54 
per cent on a 40-hour week. 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF WAGE 
EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING IN 
CANADA, BY LENGTH OF WORK 

















WEEK, 1947 

Per Cent 

Standard Weekly Hours OAeee 
Earners 

Under aati erie ee eee 3 
UOTE Beale fs Ht SCION yeti een, BIL AN | 18-6 

Overs Olandsunden44 aa eee 2-4 
Dts Alert hokc ele me 5 Fs 14-4 

AWA Sorts SR eae nee eee 19-2 
Ovecimeorend under 4 ou seer 4-7 
AON INA aPC ie Ct nie recat: Sonn ele 30-3 

JC) IR SCM Tele Back sdey oR PARR UP RN 5 1-0 

SOR ek ascii Wate. hantieae 3:3 
Oviersollandiinderno eae 2-4 
[sah 3 oT RN tg 1-7 

Over SdrandsundernG0 mee ee 3 
RS Ate ae Raat ot ons Sete ato eee 1-4 





NUMBERS OF WORKERS ON THE FIVE AND SIX DAY WEEK 
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Weekly Hours by Industry 


(Table 3)—More than half the estab- 
lishments in three of the industries were on 
a 40-hour week (Clothing, Printing and 
Publishing, and Fur Products); in another 
three (Pulp and Its Products, Electric 
Current Production and Distribution, and 
Chemical Products), ‘more than half 
reported a 48-hour week and in the 
Tobacco Products Industry, two-thirds of 
the establishments were equally divided 
between the 44 and 45-hour week. In the 
other industries, hours varied considerably. 
For instance, seventy-seven per cent of the 
establishments in the Iron and Its Products 
Industry worked either 40, 44, 45 or 48 
hours weekly and although the major group 
of establishments reported working 45 
hours per week, they represented only 24 
per cent of the total number of establish- 
ments in the industry. 


(Table 4)—More than 
workers in each of the Clothing, Fur 
Products, and Printing and _ Publishing 
Industries were reported on a 40-hour week 
with two-thirds of the workers in the latter 
industry on this schedule. In Tobacco 
Products, 80 per cent of the wage-earners 
worked a 45-hour week. The 48-hour week 
was common in three industries with 70 
per cent of the workers in Chemical 
Products, 74 per cent in Electric Current 
Production and Distribution and 89 per 
cent in Pulp and Paper on this schedule. 


one-half the 


The Five-day Week 


Slightly more than one-half the workers 
in manufacturing in Canada were reported 
working a five-day week. As shown in 
Table 2, 61 per cent of the workers in 
Ontario were included in this schedule, with 
57 per cent of the British Columbia 


workers, 47 per cent in Quebec, 41 per cent 
in Manitoba and 20, 12 and two per cent 
in Alberta, Saskatchewan and the Mar- 
time Provinces, respectively, on a similar 
arrangement. For practically all workers, 
weekly hours ranged in length from 40 to 
50 hours. The 40-hour week was in effect 
for 36 per cent of the workers on a five- 
day week in Canada with another 34 per 
cent working 45 hours. 

In 11 of the 17 industrial groups covered, 
from 50 to 89 per cent of the workers were 
on a five-day week (Table 4). The estab- 
lishments in these 11 industries accounted 
for 85 per cent of the total number of 
workers on a five-day week. The Pulp and 
Paper Industry, as well as Electric Current 
Production and Distribution and Edible 
Animal Products, reported few if any 
workers on a five-day week. 


The Six-day Week 


In all provincial areas but Ontario and 
British Columbia, there were more workers 
on this schedule than on the five-day week. 
Hours varied between 40 and 60 with 54 
per cent of the workers on a 48-hour week 
and 16 per cent working longer hours; 
another 21 per cent were reported working 
44 hours. 

The six industries reporting the majority 
of their workers on the six-day week were 
Pulp and Paper, Electric Current Produc- 
tion and Distribution, Edible Plant and 
Animal Products, Chemical Products and 
Lumber and Its Products. In the latter 
industry, the number of workers on a Ssix- 
day week were only slightly more than half, 
while in the other five the percentage 
varied between 73 per cent in the Edible 
Plant Industry and 100 per cent in the Pulp 
and Paper Industry. 
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TABLE 1.-STANDARD WEEKLY HOURS OF WORK IN THE MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY, BY REGION AND BY ESTABLISHMENT, 1947 
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40 and Under 44 
44 
45 
45 and Under 48 


Over 


Over 
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five day week 
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44 
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Over 50 and Under 55 


55 
Over 55 and Under 80 
60 
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a Six-day week 
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WOOL Be ig a eae tty 
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48 
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55 
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60 
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Over 


Over 
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time 
Canada| Provi- 


nces 


see ee aoe 


eer ea eee 


a 


a ee ey 


see ee wee 


es eC ee ee er 


corer eecee 








Brit- 
On- Mani- | Saskat- ish 
Quebec tario toba |chewan Alberta Colum- 
bia 
Establishments on a Five-Day Week 
6 Dh ens Pa. are ae 11 
230 343 50 8 31 240 
28 85 Bh Oe RAEN es ja 1 8 
53 89 4 3 1 8 
101 366 18 Luh eS ee 
21 102 LBD edie sk es var 1 
44 103 De Uecsrdne uate Me LAL 
i GN RuNpwmlar eps burma c Wane As si Ely eS EA 
40 UBD Pat Ceeae re Piva emcea TA Pe dc pean hea, OEE 
Dia tel cssie Syaake of ccc cee i aeal etee ae oe cs ea 
Ta d'[ iter hace] Gel Rt CNC Ae ere ne ee 
531 | 1,104 83 12 34 268 
49 57 44 9 17 5D 
Establishments on a Six-Day Week 
2 4 1 SAS. 2 geet Meare 
6 10 2 2s 2 1 
53 189 52 91 43 194 
5 26 ae | hes Ue ash 28 1 
18 84 ob ites | UT eal te D:Tlvate ne We Doe 
202 426 26 27 83 13 
AT 21 Tar Hitech cok Ge dB] ates Riv ee 
29 29 abl Mitre ny A ero kG die 400 hs oe 
60 20 sae [kaa Nur 8 25 
72 BO Neos Mia cal etce a! cians c eee eam 
11 DAM eae, DUA ete ct 5 Tae 2 
47 19 1 1 3 
552 840 104 124 170 236 
51 43 56 91 83 4? 
All Establishments 
6 DA Misi er iterea litres Gere | nae Aa 11 
2 347 51 11 31 240 
34 95 6 2 3 9 
106 278 59 94 44 202 
106 392 22 1 29 1 
39 186 NAB al sere ee Rue 2 1 
246 529 29 27 83 13 
(64 22 SAN es eo aa Deel ieee 3s 
69 38 DO i's war Pia eT ete ae 
60 20 Diese tee 8 25 
is LD Wd Seteteeteeell cic, sts.«: so0)s'] pape eee tee Moola, 
11 Zk (a) Sea CA Sth Ghee te ee 2 
47 20 1 1 SAN ate tetas 
1,083 | 1,944 187 136 204 504 
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TABLE 2._STANDARD WEEKLY HOURS OF WORK IN THE MANUFACTURING 
' INDUSTRY, BY REGION AND BY WORKERS, 1947 








Mari- a * sae ety 

time n- ani- | Saskat- is 
Standard Weekly Hours Canada Provi- Quebec tario toba |chewan Alberta apres 

neces ia 


| | | | | | | 


Under 40 TOAE eS cee. 812 SUG Mme oie oe bce pick ius 817 
40 106,643 365 | 25,269 | 50,036 2,817 201 1,681 | 26,274 
Over 40 and Under 44 1 Keel a 1,822 9,162 TOFRe Oe Saas 112 362 
44 vel (30 | 7 Aad i 4,998 | 17,186 | 1,517 130 258 373 
45 100,579 398 | 26,421 | 71,497 1,849 354 DANS oa tote 
Over 45 and Under 48 j 1 ie 0 ee 2,786 | 12,240 ASOD ater teas WY sire ea, 27 
48 RS NORGE OY we den kes 10,936 | 13,192 TD Re spiciiien ure ena ey orate eter 
49 (18 BS Pre cae 526 Pee Re eke pecs INU aia stort | Mee bia I Mece ti 
50 1 5 By Perce Spa 9,471 SG REED en art Ne eentr eee ac, ibs wee 
55 BL aa thats. BA | as PON. ete ee Saran nee eee te eh fi ac 
60 yl ba aN arial a rT i a Nat oh 88. aN AHL Read See pee ee 


Total workers on a five- RTA WME WE ae OR ee ne 
day week or ae, 296,181 763 | 83,075 174,824 | 6,879 685 | 2,102 | 27,853 


—_— | | eS SS | | | 


Percentage of all workers 
on a five day-week...... 51 2 47 61 41 12 29 57 


Workers on a Six-Day Week 


40 488 244 31 97 30 BGR des sor ere tees 

Over 40 and Under 44 25308 95} 1,380 371 271 36 129 75 

44 58,370 | 8,116 | 5,235 | 17,499 | 3,770} 3,941 | 3,323 | 16,486 

45 10,407 £0.10 10685. 3B, 258) Was OOO Ree ears 1,356 3 

Over 45 and Under 48 11,811 162 | 4,243 | 6,906 re Ss tiene ar CM Sele AAD 

48 150,767 | 14,991 | 53,944 | 74,469 | 2,848 628 | 3,204 683 

49 5,368 721 | 3,861 752 = 51 Bo LAS PPA tS 5 ee 

50 8,966 | 1,275 | 5,533 | 2,118 AG Pee See tC UR. ort, Ol Sea ae hie 

Over 50 and Under 55 . 13,622 | 2,582 | 5,523 | 1,661 21S eee 360 | 3,277 

55 9,773 910 | 8,031 BOTS. Siac Perapeaiin ekg hana gece SCM Ne ies 

Over 55 and Under 60 1,981 906 741 10 Sad pick Pe Rana WY ee ee PN 170 

60 6,386 491 | 4,015 | 1,466 50 129 Dat ke ciak 
Total workers on a Six- 

GAY, WOK ook is ed TAG 280,296 | 30,503 | 94,222 |111,593 | 9,845 | 4,820] 8,619 | 20,694 
Percentage of all workers 

on a six-day week....... 49 98 | 53 | 39 59 88 89 43 


Under 40 EE ee ie acts 812 Se | Nese ees Leis oles euro ronoitet 817 
40 107,131 609 | 25,300 | 50,1383 2,847 287 1,681 | 26,274 
Over 40 and Under 44 14,012 95 3, 202 9,533 468 36 241 437 
44 82,832 8,116 10, 233 34, 685 5, 287 4,071 3,581 | 16,859 
45 110,977 408 | 28,106 | 76,755 3, 944 354 1,407 3 
Over 45 and Under 48 27,300 162 | 7,029 | 19,146 GSO. ees 9 i 
48 174,905 | 14,991 | 64,880 | 87,661 2,858 628 3, 204 683 
49 5,979 721 4,387 837 ot leyeeercn SY [snlowretie 
50 19,305 1,275 | 15,004 2,986 AO nett cata ec aie ec | brayntaeiediors 
Over 50 and Under 55 13,6225) 92,582) 95/5297) e106! PA ACEN Berens meas 300 |) 'S,2te 
55 9,807 910 8,065 SBP MIB ren eae Lean a, cy cia di capa: arate oes lates ocean 
Over 55 and Under 60 1,981 906 741 [UN gt hoki CE a ie aa ey 170 
60 6,629 491 4,015 1,709 50 129 Dances ta ae 
Total all workers.......... 576,477 | 31,266 |177,297 |286,417 | 16,724 | 5,505 | 10,721 | 48,547 
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TABLE 3.—STANDARD WEEKLY HOURS OF WORK IN SPECIFIC MANU 














x Primary Pulp Printing} Lumber Edible ; 
Standard weekly hours extite Clee pipe ates rope end pubiandate:| lant es ur 
products}: 178 |Produc products} 2°%€S lishing |products|products|P?OCUC 
Establishments on a Five-Day Week 
Under 40 1 SU kes plitlidine ss cea dere Seaete 14 L petetne st i 
40 29 241 fot | Renae A 1 218 107 24 53 
Over 40 and under 44 ff 11 Ie wee ee 9 20 8 6 4 
44 8 54 1 12 21 i 4) 1 
45 57 13 Ue euch aoe 23 16 64 20 3 
Over 45 and under 48 30. |e Hane 10 Wea eli 7 2 13 OUR Mates 
4§ 49 5 Loy Reba ham fe ZENS oe Seen 9 ge [Bots ote Pe 
AG ee, Fur See's Shi fio hs. lata ig Veena iia mre LR INS WiE Dn on PAN ct Re | oc Aas | a | ne er BE | costae: ee] eeeee ter 
50 19 1 BONES eA NaN di lee 10 4 1 
DORR ry eek AIAN tay lin Soi hgh OR TS ae AU a ae Ca RG et a AO a oR a 1 RN PS Aicre et LEM N g Ae 
TE OM we urvh rant bed tie feck AOL uma |e Sma Natl eco se P.M ge Poi! Neel Ce Rad bE eae Mg Ramee eas Al ifes ah Pe 8 Poe es 
Total establishments on a five- 
CA YVi Wel ig Reiss sen nen 206 330 RS ts eae 56 291 228 83 63 
Percentage of ali establishments 
on a five-day week............ 64 88 Sd es Tee 73 74 36 18 72 
Establishments on a Six-Day Week 
Eh Li ie eae PAO aN Aa home, He, | PCIE ce Om Saint Senn a (tee Sn (He LUN ON iat 2 be erie Bas 2 6: 
Over 40 and under 44 2 A Bee aos car arrcal (rai 6 ot Ain ol eee 9 1 1 3 
44 23 22 2 9 u 52 12 88 10 
45 S| EAR eet ee ae Me ces Cel ae om eee 11 2 7 he ts a 
Over 45 and under 48 6 il i || ee epee a 4 12 28 8 2 
48. 44 12 11 80 5 15 67 161 4 
49 6 1 | hAS  Ceh a ee eae Oa een 26 1S a ERS ute 
50 7 1 3 Ia He. coh Sa be es At aS 3 ile woe 
Over 50 and under 55 ube ee ners 1 PAG Deve ete BB lon Fc AL 56 GS Pile es a cise 
55 LOW ae ae Dale oe ae aN Reta ae 30 U6 ID 3 vee oe 
Overs pe ang onder GOS.) thei) Bota ue yea AL is Ue ae teehee Seen Ti Mee eelae AR ARNO eg 15 1ST peg a A 
GOVAN eth Se lee i EATS biti ete sarr yl ae ith A a cc £5 Ns Bu ee DP vara dt 44 PAN lh ss ales ot 
Total establishments on a six- 
Gay. week te ae ee oe 116 45 20 94 21 103 415 372 25 
Percentage of ali establishments 
Om a Six-day week.............. 36 12 46 100 27 26 64 82 28 
All Establishments 
Under 40 1 Lyd ING RES ters bor oat Bl ee 14 Be ees ae 1 
40 29 241 8 1 222 107 26 59 
Over 40 and under 44 9 13 1b Relea a Ay 9 29 7 7 
44 31 76 3 9 19 73 119 93 11 
45 65 13 AM exe oem 23 27 66 27 3 
Over . 45 and under 48 42 i ical (eco get 11 14 4] 17 2 
48 93 17 12 80 7 15 76 175 4 
49 6 healed Seren eevee eee i 5}, ‘lara oe 34 Dhol teeeen cen 
50 26 2, a 1 D) Uoatepe ee 44 9 1 
Over 50 and under 55 Deere ateee 1 DN tect tecrch a (8 oe Ske Oe 56 GS [ar ae 
55 1D: | oe eee Zale. oe 2) | ee eee 31 IVE leseaseee 
Over-<coand under 60° eo) degee ether Wee. sien ey. Doel Cal | bier rer oh a 15 LAH psa 
LEGO SOR Tia lie ot Dk St Peed cetera LRieT af 04 Ul Beaten or Oh Pea ee geepdl baie do le oe 44 Dalene thee 
Total, all establishments......... 322 | 375 43 94 77| 394] 643] 462 88 
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FACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA, BY ESTABLISHMENTS, 1947 
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40 
40 and under 44 
44 
45 
Over 45 and under 48 
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day week 
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40 
40 and under 44 
44 
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45 
Over 45 and under 48 


Over o and under 55 
Over 55 and under 60 
60 
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Electric 
Leather| Edible | Iron current | Fiec- |Chemi- | Total 
and its| animal | and its | Tobacco) Brew- jproduc-) icq] | cal | mamu- 
products|products|products|? 4 isthe products}products uring 
bution 
Establishments on a Five-Day Week 

SOD Eas OCD Cte ORME Rel <old| femienctors, idl Pocraictatos Jl hon ort caret ta icapiocio caked mtven Nea 22 
16 3 135 2 19 7 45 line nacss 908 

11 1 4, Well Nisteee pes onal BS hk ee A heehee a DFG its ay tas 126 

2 3 27 DE dete ele sl| eerie ree 14 4 161 

53 11 179 9 i Nestea SGalWinseweee 492 
Qeillacre cee BD a. ereiee raters voreys)e inkecrpet ets Oe. len tree 125 

9 8 41 1 Sia ete Balers oe oe 

SX ie See Yeo | 4 OB oct Cae Mae CeIn indecaaee ether der 49 
itecoce ohexats [tab p aie aise: 6 ||'csi af ecat over ar[avyataceas: irevcil Eabeayce festeve es | emteraverete ea eoenetce coher stat raueraeeense 1 
TOPPER Ol ISOC IGR TERT SEER RR eae LO eecacdac eh | Gem ocenictcnal toth meres uiiecl| le cs Sasa sl Rennie mee Z 1 
102 26 450 14 28 7 132 4 2,043 

59 6 57 52 52 4 83 19 4Y 

Establishments on a Six-Day Week 

Sete vests De finesse eae Sewell te ii ae tee its tee [eaten ushers orci 13 
NS 7 7 AA IAL Pocand ts ty cles eit les homo mi ia renic ntl Koha iE 27 
12 121 130 7 21 57 13 4 690 

ert Sea os 31 Gi Seok 2 So Ao oases | a cree liao arene | Ale ee 65 
5 4 32 I aes eho 3 4 1 118 

42 181 88 4 4 106 10 12 846 

6 2 DANG Gries esti SH ineiccRe oad | eH PA Neto a Ca Bree 80 

MOS Sees 10 16) Aa ese ee lier 1 Ae fica eace: sau denote ie trae 79 
1 38 13\9|\3 teh eee eee eee 7a Hale? a aie 173 

5 3 16 Dy lige Oe ae ere re 1 en ae 86 

Epa Re ots 4 Be Sado eltarell) RAS Watters lec eeiemae ss llsieraiereeerr es lnetrtoere ses 34 
beers 15 VI esa pss tees ckeraice: Le eS cence | Saeko a eteh ta 85 
71 417 334 13 26 172 28 17 | 2,296 

41 94 43 48 48 96 17 $1 53 

All Establishments 

BP EP RN eee eae oe estic Lic Bute lore wo Seer etiote stel toet sie ors 6 22 
16 4 135 2 19 7 AD) Wea iees. 921 

11 8 XM Lasatee eet iv escicict oe oe cara ae ec rE Ooeeee 153 

14 124 157 9 21 57 27 8 851 

53 42 185 9 eal leven ree, Sas SOllseetee oe 557 

14 4 71 De reas Sac 3: 13 1 243 

51 189 129 5 12 106 13 12 $96 

6 2 O55 '| 1. aes ete nel i Caan eae J Merah tee Meena | Sek 88 

2 10 Ds [near ates ] 1 1d eS seta 128 

1 38 13°) Sees eee eae 7 WS Ar Oe earch ec A 173 

5 3 16 UM SR see lisigetetaaes Lae a eiters 87 

Salam eto 4 Aol Setetea tPA Le czaten lisveta erat ane) llhasveraroavet al af ereiersy cress 34 
Mare 15 2 | eek bce | natant AGH EyAt A hate (0 [era nare Micke 86 
173 443 784 27 54 179 160 21 | 4,339 
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TABLE 4.—STANDARD WEEKLY HOURS OF WORK IN SPECIFIC 
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textile 
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Rubber Mw a 3 aper 
products products boxes 
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lishing |products|products 
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40 
40 and under 44 
44 
45 
45 and under 48 


cence ene 


Total workers on a five-day week| 46,237 


Percentage of alJ workers on a 


five-day week 


Over 


Over 


Over 


Over 


40 
40 and under 44 
44 


45 
45 and under 48 
48 


49 
50 
50 and under 55 


55 
55 and under 60 
60 


eevee 


Ghai fareroteneeteratar? 64 


1, 836 
6 


Tota) workers om a six-day week| 23,152 
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Over 
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Total, ali workers 


40 
40 and under 44 
44 


45 

45 and under 48 
48 » 

49 

50 
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55 
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60 


Preece ever ereeeeeers 


veooreesoe ee ever 


see ceeee 


see eccee 


see econ 


——S 


eeececne 


eco eeene 


eee eeeee 


25,328 | 19,515 


abet lstaoe eon flaeatete rvs onal sioner lena, ae 1,626 laa ee eee 
OVE Li Mitcia etalon 9 | 14,199 | 16,005 3,325 
VOTE ROR Net a 670 795 274 681 

+N] Pedlepnn Biri 127, 971 373 605 

4,004 |.....5.° 1,788 955 6, 026 2,962 
GOS ale eerie 389 &4 869 1,485 

PATA erin eis LOO | reste ee 716 2,120 
REND tte syne teat coe octal ahatals eatin | ee tane's ieteus Gli stacescre 
DODD Mieaeer Scrat Say iM Wea ueaerlt 745 787 
SPARTA [RCP ee lieratat Mere meaty cate rete CaN ees 
ERR AON a BS teats | a tee Se cee See ax ee 243 
O74 4S ex, eee 4,350 | 18,680 | 25,724 | 12,208 
DOTS seieaee 69 85 49 27 

Workers on a Six-Day Week 

Soa ieeicall Reena eIO cs canoer OS Lowilentcewes 69 
eh Need Ves ebwercbellnoksts. Perey ee 194 122 125 
44 4,375 348 1,442 5,715 5, 702 

Sere, Merrell ee acetic ail eke! ciate es 360 138 323 
SOG Hisaetode 401 497 1,702 1,924 
7,684 | 38,382 296 432 4,830 | 14-985 
Peete pe ett Wee awn Be (PAT Pascale Laks toto 
1,049 ADA A Rader Alektra 3 1,722 572 
38 Gaillbace acts aieteeise a 8,122 5,488 

G50 ieee LO Zu ees 2,453 814 
OA Oe GIR ROSE Tes ell eee Pepa ae 1, 193 611 
Le ait ol DT esa cllineeroa eel iota dl 2,007 
9,771 | 43,310 1,922 3,288 | 26,519 | 38,748 
50 100 31 15 51 73 

All Workers 

Bee eae taisi| eee ah aateree [ace gests othe 1,626 1 hla ee as 
SACRE Nee an ae 9 | 14,512 | 16,005 3,394 
(OPIS Rees 670 989 396 806 

49 4,375 1,475 2, 413 6,088 6,307 
4,004 |]........ 1,788 1,315 6,164 3,285 

1 004 chs ee S: 790 581 aot 3, 409 
7,897 | 38,382 396 432 5,546 | 17,105 
RHR 1 Aya Ras Pr ve 720 Mewes eaneOG 1,123 
2,070 424 26 (bilities 2,467 1,359 
38 (OAS Te | eed ats Sit Sales 5,488 

HOO NEN cree LOD Genie 2,487 814 
PEARS tat ie Raed Gir tees (teste cee cna (eter aa etescs oil Dime Ese 1,193 611 
OT) ae ell \c cae oe Bh Hae 2,250 

43.310 6,272 | 21,868 | 52,243 | 45,951 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA, BY WORKERS, 1947 
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pce moet 
: curren ; 0 
Standard weekly hours get eae plone Tobaceo| Brew- |produc- ne ree manu- 
products|products|products [Products| eries pio products|products ser 
bution 
Workers on a Five-Day Week 
Under 40 Leper ete ne he retake arate! aiaray svonailaca | eneteteea 72k] rateteemer nell lpate eretercteil ovaratces vaveitteveratorerers & 1,944 
40 1,778 105 | 27,053 33 Salles T4105: 14, S60 tes ues 106,643 
Over 40 and under 44 97 6 LOU; Ula ate oar eters lla totehc tetera ai [ieiatere enero s FiOS, eenverebeus 11,655 
44 80 1,399 9,671 GA iter as cleo oyetehee 3,570 763 | 24,462 
45 7,310 1,996 | 48, 843 3, 953 1OSH ates ae NONSS 75cm reais 100,570 
Over 45 and under 48 eb econ Bi DOO! [eas Se eel eee ole elcome CG2elee eee 15,542 
48 599 610 | 6,424 i ae DEST a nen ogee eile erie eres 24,138 
49 See eee ese one falta out| S01 6 svevei'e lelectra cata ay ofl ova are totetenes lcaratecch toreidereteerare ata itae aia aus 611 
50 LOSS eee: ft RACE ect sane Sd aR AD so) i aS Oras 10.339 
0 arm ms oil RUN ME MIR Thee eee eden etre lc) 5.0. ¢ faa’ 0, [leas vada cats, all Recta ee | Cae RAE ee Te ce oe 34 
CORREO (Sete marty MMMM rae cee S| crate, Crocs 2. Loo Bo, ie colar yt 2) 0 Bt (eA Neg Sans [We rane Tell ERI EY fara 243 
Total workers on a five-day week] 11,981 4,116 | $8,623 4,057 5,949 1,415 | 33,578 763 |296,181 
Percentage of all workers on a 
five-day week.................. 66 i 62 82 78 6 84 23 51 
Workers on a Six-Day Week 
CAP SD Sly CLP Vg eae ie te re ea DP BA PET Seed Tee (see Oo al ee cic aiaol ROE eel | MPN Pate 488 
Over 40 and under44 9 8 le.a ec... 214 UA ee Raat d ler Re TA Ana aA eee ee Ol | Ala ge 2,357 
44 J,019 | 18,075 | 11,613 387 1,220 3, 735 5,577 230 | 58.370 
Aha Es ee YR a er 5, 946 TSO aT eae eta oroeeteevere lee evereene lic eee ees lens ae 10,407 
Over 45 and under 48 640 36 | 4,647 ae ial Ae, st 163 125 15 | 11,811 
48 4,027 | 10,935 | 36,268 456 269 | 17,005 893 2,382 |150, 767 
49 208 21 DOTS. |'evececeelete lees cettvete | ects ote elite coe cleats ra 5,368 
DOS Ae ar ae re ot SIL er. y 688 Speier lees 214 PST | enh sete Lavonia on ee 8,966 
Over 50 and under 55 23 2,938 LS OL OM D Re tecarc [emer C1 Ua | peers al i 13,622 
55 355 855 879 di Fan cemeeeers | ete Nayar ZG Agate as 9,773 
Overtesaand under GOs" 9 Py Mik Vilbaes 86 I ieee area eae [es aa [ees nae bie Le eel eat Conan e 1,981 
GO ea rer Re aig ls a 454 T28i ih sae7s eleanor Ie Peete el |e Se 6,386 
Tota} workers on a six-day week| 6,272 | 35,270 | 60,681 914 | 1,703 | 21,411 6,621 | 2,627 |280,296 
Percentage of all workers on a 
Sixeday week................... 34 89 38 18 22 94 16 77 49 
All Workers 
Winder 40 pean, wan i ORE Uae OL TRE 20 hop a ae Toe cert ree moe ge FR te MRA T od ke 1,944 
40 1,778 127 | 27,053 33 3,117 P4115. S14 BGO ine cata eset 107,131 
Over 40and under 44 979 2205 ly 2) B04 al chy ee a eee tee | Cee SVEN | aE awa 14,012 
44 1,099 | 14,474 | 21,284 451 1, 220 oOo 9,147 993 | 82,832 
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Over 45 and under 48 Dee 3 8,597 GA leer 163 787 15 | 27,353 
48 4,626 | 11,545 | 42,692 463 2,996 | 17,005 945 2,382 |174,905 
49 208 21 1, LSS I ceteeee, cream Neve siseeeete toil eater cies tates [ior ete hee 5,979 
50 103 688 3 G0 Ihe eee 214 25 LGD. hacer see 19,305 
Over 50 and under 55 222038 POLO Reet el oan eee ATOMS Wate | Paw akee 9622 
55 355 855 879 Cir OR eae Ileus lee 26! |Geakee 9,807 
Over eoorandunder O0be ye) 9 ees | tee. 86 py aS oe a [bese Fanta cee AA Ret (Ret ee a te 1,981 
COMER ae 6 ae WN tee) ites 454 T28 hae eetalete cate Teed sag Ag I Mls a han 6.629 
Total, all workers................ 18,253 | 39,386 |159,304 4,971 7,652 | 22,826 | 40,199 3,390 |576,477 
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PENSION AND WELFARE PLANS 


IN CANADIAN INDUSTRY 


A survey during the latter part of 1947 into the welfare 
plans of Canadian industry reveals that 630,000 workers, 
or about one-third of those on the payrolls of the reporting 


firms, were covered by pension plans. 


Almost as many 


were eligible for group life insurance and for various types 
of medical and hospital services. 


The development of pension and health 
plans has been of widespread and growing 
interest to management and staff, as well 
as to the general public, but little informa- 
tion has been available on the extent and 
characteristics of such plans. In order to 
collect that information, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics in collaboration with the 
Department of Labour and the Department 
of National Health and Welfare sent, in 
October and November, 1947, question- 
naires to all industrial firms in Canada 
which normally employ fifteen or more 
employees. 

Those employed in public administration, 
in educational and other publicly or 
privately ‘owned institutions, and _ those 
employed by such private organizations as 
charitable associations, political parties, etc., 
are therefore not covered so far by this 
survey. 

The Bureau has issued a_ preliminary 
report* giving tentative figures on pension 
‘plans and some preliminary estimates on 
other welfare plans reported by employers 
under this survey. Pension plans cover 
only formal plans for retirement pensions 
and annuities, leaving out any arrangements 
individual employees may have for their 
own retirement, or arrangements whereby 
the employer pays such benefits to certain 
employees but without any formal plan. 
The Bureau’s report also does not include 
plans financed and administered entirely by 
trade unions. 


Results of Survey 


Of 17,040 questionnaires sent out, 15,437, 
or 90-6 per cent, were answered, repre- 
senting 96-5 per cent of the total employ- 
ment in firms under survey. Because in a 
number of cases several questionnaires sent 
out were answered in one return and, on the 
other hand, some firms submitted several 
returns though they originally received but 





* Survey of Industrial Pension Welfare 
Plans, 1947. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Ottawa. 1949. 
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one questionnaire, the above figure does not 
quite conform with the number of actual 
returns received. 

The firms under survey were asked to 
complete a separate return for each of their 
establishments. In a number of cases, how- 
ever, they stated they were unable to do so 
due to their administrative organization. In 
some cases, these multi-plant companies 
were able to supply statistics on a “plant” 
or “establishment” basis; others could only 
report on the entire firm and provided no 
figure by plant. As a result, there is no 
clear segregation of “firms” and “establish- 
ments”. Each report was therefore taken 
as representing a “unit”? and the published 
results are in terms of “units”. This 
problem proved so troublesome in the case 
of railways that the reports from this group 
have been omitted from any analysis of 
units. : 

Returns received cover approximately 
1,960,000 employees on payroll on October 1, 
1947. The number of returns received from 
firms other than railway companies 1s 14,551, 
covering a total of 1,764,251 employees on 
payroll. Of these, 3,419 units, having 
879,114 employees on payroll, had pension 
plans. The number of employees actually 
covered by the pension plans, however, was 
considerably smaller, amounting to 447,445. 
This was about 25 per cent of the total 
workers employed by all the companies 
(other than railways) who co-operated by 
responding to the survey. 

In addition there is an unknown propor- 
tion of 60,755 employees on the staff of 214 
reporting units which in their returns did 
not state the number covered. 

Figures of those employed by railway 
companies were calculated separately from 
other employees, because of the high 
percentage of coverage among railway 
employees and because railways operate 
establishments in all main industrial groups 
with the exception of Finance. 

As explained above, there is no break- 
down of the number of “units” operated by 


railways. The number of employees on 
payroll of reporting railways (including 
those in railway-operated establishments in 
other industries) was 193,908. Of these, 
193,392 were in units reporting pension 
plans, and 181,788 were actually covered by 
plans. The percentage of coverage was 93-7. 

The total figures for all employees 
(including those in railway establishments) 
are thus as follows:— 


Number on payroll of reporting 
units 
Number 


reporting pension plans........ 


on payroll of units 


Number covered by plans....... 


Percentage covered by plans (of 
number on payroll of reporting 
units) 


CY 
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Characteristics of Pension Plans 


The report’ demonstrates that pension 
plans are not new to Canadian industry 
(Table 3). Three of the plans were already 
in existence at the beginning of the present 
century. On the other hand, over 70 per 
cent of the plans were introduced in the 
nine years immediately preceding the survey 
(1938-1947) . 

Pension plans appear to be more 
numerous in industries which are compara- 
tively stable; only a small proportion of 
the workers are covered in such seasonal 
industries as logging and construction, the 
report indicates. 

The report also gives an indication of the 
distribution of pension plans by size of 
reporting unit, that is, by the number of 
employees on payroll in each unit. 

While 3,248, or 95-0 per cent, of reporting 
units with pension plans (other than rail- 
ways) are units with less than 1,000 
employees on payroll, they have only 47:8 
per cent of the total number of employees 
on payroll and 39-3 per cent of the total 
number of employees actually covered by 
pension plans. The 4:9 per cent of the 
units with 1,000 or more employees on 
payroll account for the majority of 
employees covered by pension plans. The 
extent to which this is true varies in the 
different industrial groups and does not 
apply to Logging, Construction, Services and 
Finance. 

From Table 4 it will be seen that in 
2,499, or 98-6 per cent, of all pension plans 
reported in this survey, other than those 
reported by railway companies, the 


2 


employer either contributes to the cost or, 
for almost one-third of employees covered, 
bears the entire cost. The table also indi- 
cates who administers the plans, whether 
employer, employer and employees, or 
some outside underwriter. 

It will be noted that 800 plans, covering 
over 50,000 employees, are administered by ~ 
the Government Annuities Branch of the 
Department of Labour. 

The column “other and not stated” con- 
tains mostly plans where the administra- 
tion is divided, e.g., where a commercial 
company underwrites a plan to supplement 
Government Annuities. 

None of the reported plans are admin- 
istered solely by employees and only in a 
small number of plans are the employees 
the only contributors. 


Income Tax Provisions 


Present income tax provisions are such 
that both parties are encouraged to con- 
tribute to pension plans. Any payments on 
the part of management to plans approved 
by the Income Tax Division can be 
charged as business expense; workers’ con- 
tributions also may be deducted when 
earned income is computed for income tax 
purposes. 

The Government has further encouraged 
pension plans through its Annuities program 
which makes special provision for group 
plans. | 

The Income Tax Division is at present 
considering the conditions under which it 
may broaden its approval of pension plans, 
to include plans in which the employer’s 
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contributions are varied to some extent on 
the basis of his profits. Under existing 
practice, contributions to pension plans 
cannot fluctuate with a company’s earnings 
in order to be allowed relief under the 
Income Tax Act. 


“Other Welfare Plans 


Tabulation of the part of the survey 
relating to other types of welfare plans is 
not sufficiently advanced to permit more 
than an approximate estimate of the 
number of employees covered by each type 
of plan. These estimates cover firms from 
which replies were received in this survey 
as indicated in Table 1, including railway 
companies. The estimated number of 
employees covered by the type of plan 
indicated is as follows: Group Life Insur- 
ance, 620,000; Cash Benefits for Medical 
and Hospital Services, 300,000; Medical 
Care Services, 230,000; Hospital Care Ser- 
vices, 450,000. 


A further report on this survey is in 
preparation. — 


Trade Unions and 
Pension Plans 


The Bureau’s report is timely in view 
of. the interest currently being shown by 
many trade unions in pension plans as a 
subject for collective bargaining. 

Several CIO unions, both in Canada 
and the United States, notably the 
United Automobile Workers, have publicly 
announced their intention of seeking pen- 
sion plans through collective bargaining this 
year. At its annual convention in October, 
1948, the Canadian Congress of Labour 
adopted a resolution encouraging affiliated 
unions to press for a system of industrial 
pensions. 

The success of the United Mine Workers 
of America in the United States in winning 
a $100 a month pension, financed by a 


TABLE 1.—PENSION PLANS IN CANADIAN INDUSTRY 


Nore: Although railway-operated establishments exist in all main industrial groups except Finance’ 
such establishments have been excluded from-the group totals in this table, and are shown separately 


at the bottom of the table. 














Units EMPLOYEES 
| Number 
Per- || Number | -* Per- 
Industrial Group Number|Number| centage} on payroll oF ees roll Dymo bet centage 
report- | report- | report- of | ai ee. covered’ 
ing ing ing reporting ; i ohig 

plans |. plans units |* paycake plans plans* 

Manufacturing: ci. abs £23465 ots <lets 7,412 1,456 19-6) 1,043,624 503,606} 262,617 25-2 

POCA AAV CEs . dep On Hee cats e sk 425 62 14-6 70,639 40,618} 2,862 4-4 

DUS ire rae es ee hte Ace & Oe er on Foo,» 494 71 16-7 69,911 31,136) 20,120 28-8 

Communication. 120). 6050 coal snis ds or 52 40 76-9 36, 905 35,917| 31,417 85-1 

Transportation (excluding railways). 581 203 34-9 78, 630 48,062} 28,762 36-6 

PEACSING) Wat rons EOYs by Ree Be eel | fey oe Ural oar Rae 125 108 8-2) 130,663 39,530} 3,091 2-4 

SOE WICOS aces ve Sate par Pratt siete St ace 819 52 6:3 53,073 8,968} 2,028 3-8 

Pot aut Ciara Eathies cola satis » 2,692 821 30-5] 243,951 139,514} 78,125 32-0 

CO BAW. Sat lard 28 ek en Ai ced cs 821 606 73-8 36,855 31,763} 18,423 50-0 
Total (excluding railways and 
establishments operated by 

POUWAYG)e acuta 2 pm a weit 508s) 6 14,551] 3,419 23-5) 1,764,251; 879,114) 447,445 25-4 
Railways and establishments in 
other industrial groups operated 

ee bye ag | ois ei RR AR Ce BA aieg 29 PR eed bons ion 193,908} 194,207] 181,788 93-7 
Total (including railways and estab- 

lishments operated by railways)..}........[..eeeeee[eeseenes 1,958,159] 1,073,321) 629,233 32-1 


TEE 


_*In addition there is an unknown proportion of 60,755 employees on the staff of 214 reporting units 
which in their returns did not state the number covered. 
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royalty paid by the companies on the 
amount of coal mined, has_ recently 
encouraged many unions in that country 
to seek this kind of plan. In addition, 
a decision by the U.S. National Labour 
Relations Board in April, 1948, brought 
pension plans within the scope of com- 
pulsory collective bargaining. 


The Bureau’s survey indicates’ that 
pension plans in Canada have for the 
most part not been included in collective 
bargaining agreements. Less than 3 per 
cent of the plans, covering less than 20,000 
employees, are reported as being included 
in agreements. 


TABLE 2.—PENSION PLANS BY PROVINCES (EXCLUDING ESTABLISHMENTS 
OPERATED BY RAILWAY COMPANIES) 








Number of | Number of | Number of 








Province units employees | employees 
reporting | on payroll | covered (?) 
plans 
Erince td wardtlsland sr. are, coe en ners tem eeen Bee 16 409 101 

INGA SCOTS. ae sees eek ne eee Ee eg ae 128 34, 704 25,437 
New Brine wiles HR e Susodh cat Wee wera e tolerate oo) ante Y 107 16, 567 7,417 
RUM OB CO are racine inc eset ba De akan Calas fate One Mea ee 673 280,041 128, 566 
MOM EAT USSG, Ps tc Vetat Hag iba Ae Re a pe ARG et Re Oe 1,351 378, 940 200,119 
PEAMLEOD esis Seah Oona Rohl MMs de ee a tae Rt IR sam ak 283 45,693 29,400 
Saskatéhewans: cere te Ne ee) siete ty ANA te at 209 21,524 9,737 
PAPE UR ee Mate ad sath aba iota as 4 hr Sete, aed eee taal PRES Ce 286 33,433 17,807 
BEILish COND IAs Poa herd eey Ses oe BR Het 366 67,803 28,861 
(CANA A fee Lk Or Wek. ae, cette) MORE a2 gk MM on, Cae 3,419 879, ren 447,445 








(1)Excludes those in 214 reporting units, with 60,755 employees on payroll, which did not state 
the number of employees covered by plans. 


TABLE 3.—PENSION PLANS BY YEAR PLAN BECAME EFFECTIVE 


(Excluding establishments operated by railway companies) 


a CR ae ee i i es ee Se ee 
ee ee 





1900 1919 1938 
Si ESL “tod, | asta | 1037 | addy | stutea | Total 

MANUIBGCUITING 06 te oh cee e hone ok 1 20 258 iL, Neel 38 1,497 
Logging 1G UIE OA er eOee Wore Pays REE Sant 1 Oli oe acca 62 
DAMIR A ee cha Wotan iy sche ecto «ca eae eee ae 25 45 1 71 
COMImIMeA ON tiear es tc fetes | aie cee i 8 20 5 40 
APEAREDORLANION Gaertn a cies dale Hun eeendeena ot 3 35 160 8 206 
Construction. 3. Mal painamen or iad wig. om andi: Oil tat cig le A 12 89 8 109 
SOI V ACER Ai. os sR P INE ESERIES stall REM Ree oe hone 10 42 2 54 
ALE ATS chi boi, EN nA elec es eietacolad A eligi 42 112 669 31 854 
PIMANCE 4 hin cee ye ee HA ope 2 84 250 270 40 646 

All Pndustries.vs cnc 3 159 711 2,533 133 3,539 (1) 


a kL i Se ee ee a ee 


(1) Of these, 120 plans are reported by units that have more than one pension plan in operation. 
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The Bureau’s survey does not extend to 
plans administered and financed entirely by 
unions. Such an approach to the problem 
of group pension and welfare plans has 
been traditional with many craft unions, 
mostly affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labour, which for many years 
provided mutual benefit plans of various 
kinds for their members. 

Many pay a death benefit, that is, a lump 
sum for funeral expenses and doctor bills. 
It is rarely sufficient to provide for 
dependents. Some unions pay sick and 
accident benefits, old age pensions and 
unemployment benefits, including the cost 
of travelling in search of work. Such out- 
lays may be paid from the general funds 
of the union and vary with its financial 
condition; in other cases they are paid 
from special funds to which the members 
contribute, and the amount paid varies 
with the length of membership and the 


contributions. A number of unions have 
insurance departments through which their 
members may obtain life and accident 
insurance.* 

Some benefits are paid from national and 
international headquarters; others are paid 
from the funds of local branches. 

International unions with a total member- 
ship in Canada of about 280,000, provided 
pension or welfare measures of some kind 
in 1947. Almost $2,500,000 was expended 
in the form of death benefits, while over 
$500,000 went to old age pensions and a 
like amount to sickness and accident 
benefits. 

‘National unions, representing about 75,000 
workers, paid $70,000 in death benefits, and 
$21,000 in sickness and accident benefits. 





* Thirty-Seventh Annual Report on Labour 
Organization in Canada: Department of 
Labour, Ottawa, 1948. 





REPORT OF THE 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON PRICES 


As a result of its investigation, the Royal Commission on 
Prices concluded that the main factors in the post-war 
price rise were consequences of the war, rising prices 
abroad, heavy export demands, and the investment boom in 
Canada and the Umted States. 


The Commission ruled out price controls as impractical 
and inadvisable under present peacetime conditions. 


The Royal Commission on Prices, 
appointed in July, 1948, to continue the 
inquiry begun by the Special Prices Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, has 
made its report on the causes of the recent 
rise in the cost of living. The three- 
volume report was tabled in the House of 
Commons on April 8. 

The post-war price rise in Canada was 
in the main, it states, “a consequence of 
the war, of rising prices abroad, of large 
export demands financed to some degree by 
the Canadian Government, and of our 
capital boom accompanied as it was by an 
American capital boom.” The report con- 
tinues: “The effect of these all-pervading 
and powerful generating forces was offset 
or held in check to some extent by fiscal 
and monetary measures and by direct con- 
trols. Outside of exceptional cases we did 





1 See Lagour GazeTTe, Aug., 1948, p. 831. 
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not find in the behaviour of particular 
industries, individuals or groups a main 
cause of rising prices.” 

Positive action by the Government to 
attain economic stability, by modifying 
fluctuations in the volume of private busi- 
ness, is advocated. The Government, the 
report says, must be prepared to “apply 
brakes” as well as to “provide stimulus,” 
as conditions require. “A government 
policy. aimed at economic stability must be 
flexible, ready to move quickly to counter- 
act either inflationary or deflationary 
tendencies as they arise, or, better still, 
before they arise. We shall continue to be 
affected very largely by events abroad 
which are beyond our control, but there is 
much that can be done by sound fiscal and 
monetary action and in other ways to 
stabilize the level of demand.” 


Price Controls 


On the question of price controls, the 
Commission expressed agreement with the 
decision not to continue and augment the 
wartime controls. “We are satisfied,” it 
says, “that the preservation of 1941 prices 
far into the post-war period under totally 
different domestic and world conditions 
would have been not only impractical, but 
economically highly undesirable. 


“To have reimposed the ceilings after 
the war would have involved the refixing 
of prices at every step of production and 
distribution at a level so unrelated to the 
realities of the economy that their use in 
the post-war period would have been wholly 
impracticable and undesirable. Moreover, 
in a peace-time economy there could be no 
discrimination in price setting between 
essential goods and luxury goods, or essen- 
tial services and luxury services. Also 
every wage and every salary would have 
te be set and controlled. ... 

“In our view,” it concludes, “general price 
control should not be relied upon as an 
important instrument for stabilizing prices 
in peacetime. ... Selective price controls 
may be useful in exceptional cases. Price 
contro] in any form, however, is no sub- 
stitute for action designed to bring over-all 
demand into line with over-all supply. It 
disguises inflation. It does not remove the 
cause of the.trouble.” 


Prices and Wages 


An examination of the relationship 
between wages and prices led to the con- 
clusion that no simple answer can be given 
to the question: Do rising wages cause 
rising prices or do rising prices cause rising 
wages? They affect each other. “To put 
the matter in its broadest terms, a price 
inflation usually includes a wage inflation.” 

While wages are a cost of production, 
higher or lower wages do not necessarily 
mean higher or lower labour costs per unit 
of output, it is noted. “As one witness 
said,” the report continues, “ ‘It all depends 
upon productivity.’ Furthermore, wages are 
only part of total costs and a varying 
part. ... It is our view that in Canada, 
since 1939, other general forces and influ- 
ences, such as fiscal and monetary policies, 
external influences, the development of 
new resources, and technological improve- 
ments, have had an important influence on 
both wage and price movements.” 

Since 1939, consumer prices, as measured 
by the cost-of-living index, it is stated, 
“have risen less than the increase in wages. 
That is, real wages have risen substantially 


since before the war, whether viewed as 
hourly wage rates, average weekly earnings 
or total labour income.’ 


In its reference to the Emergency 
Exchange Conservation Act, which provides 
for the imposition of import embargoes to 
conserve exchange, the Commission sees a 
danger of pressure on the government for 
retention of such embargoes beyond the 
period where their continuance can be 
justified for purely foreign exchange reasons. 
“In our view,” it states, “import controls 
should not be used as a_ protectionist 
device.” 


Restrictive Business Practices 


The Commission found a growing tendency 
toward “monopolistic competition through 
brand names and special advertising, price 
leadership by a few large firms in an 
industry and resale price maintenance 
whereby a manufacturer sets the retail price 
for his product. The experiences and influ- 
ences of the war period,” it says, “have 
created conditions conducive to the spread 
of patterns of behaviour from which active 
price competition is excluded.” One of the 
legacies of wartime conditions mentioned is 
the system of fixed percentage mark-ups. 
“Where a fixed percentage mark-up is used 
by the manufacturer, wholesaler and 
retailer,” the report says, “an initial cost 
increase at the manufacturing level is 
pyramided through the entire price 
structure.” 

With regard to the policy of resale price - 
maintenance, it is recommended that the 
Combines Investigation Commission give 
careful study to this problem “with a view 
to devising measures to deal with it.” 

he Commission, while recognizing the 
dangers and _ difficulties involved, was 
“impressed with the importance of publicity 
in influencing business generally through 
exposing the occasional circumstances of 
high pricing, profiteermg and _ restrictive 
practices.” 


Consumer Credit 


Inquiry into consumer credit led the 
Commission to “believe that the consumer 
is inadequately informed about effective 
rates of interest by lenders. The consumer 
can be misled by such terms as ‘discount 
rates’ which work out a good deal higher 
than apparent annual rates. We suggest 
that the effective annual rates should be 
stated clearly in loan contracts as well as 





?For further details on the analysis of 
prices, and wages the reader is referred to 
Chapter 7, Volume II, of the report. 
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in advertising literature.” In this connec- 
tion the report observes, “the lack of 
adequate and accurate statistics is one of 
the major obstacles to a knowledge of 


consumer credit,’ and recommends that 
statistics relative to “this important 
economic indicator” be broadened and 
refined. 


Cost-of-Living Index 


In referring to the cost-of-living index 
and the importance attached to it in wage 
negotiations, the Commission recommended 
that the possibilities of its improvement be 
explored by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. “There appears to be need,” it 
says, “for the development of a continuing 
program of sample surveys such as are now 
carried out at infrequent intervals. Thus 

when the articles in the base budget change 
- in importance, or if new articles should be 
included, adjustments can be made to 
present a more accurate index number. 
Further, some system for the measurement 
of the changes in owner-occupied shelter 
should be established, as the present system 
of reckoning shelter costs gives an in- 
adequate picture of the true costs. We 
are of the opinion that the Bureau should 
give consideration to including the cost of 
children’s clothing in compiling the clothing 
group index in the cost-of-living index.” 

In this connection, however, the Commis- 
sion felt that “exaggerated importance” 
seemed to be attached to every change in 
the cost-of-living index. “Even assuming 
a continuing high level of income and 
employment and a_ reasonable balance 
between total demand and total supply, the 
general level of prices will move up and 
down to some extent,” the report says. 
“At the present time, for example, a decline 
in consumers’ prices would, we think, be a 
healthy development. It would not neces- 
sarily mean that the country was going 
into a slump. Similarly, a further rise in 
the cost-of-living index would not necessarily 
mean that a new phase of the inflationary 
spiral was under way.” 


Recommendations 


In the field of statistics, emphasis is given 
to the recommendation of the Special 
Committee on Prices, that the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics publish periodically an 
analysis of the way in which the consumer’s 
dollar is divided among the various price 
elements of basic commodities. The Com- 
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mission was also of the opinion that a 
statistical study of productivity should be 
made available as soon as possible. 

A further recommendation is that “more 
adequate collection and publication of 
current information on the amount of 
corporate profits, possibly on a quarterly 
basis, might be undertaken by the appro- 
priate government agency.” 

Other recommendations contained in the 
report include:— 


1. Revision of the Dominion Companies 
Act to bring about more uniform reporting, 
and to have financial statements show more 
detail on inventories, reserves and profits; 
and that the co-operation of the provincial 
governments be obtained to develop 
uniform financial reporting under the 
Companies Act. 


2. Presentation of the public accounts in 
such a way that the effect of government 
transactions is clear “not only to the 
specialist, but to the man on the street.” 


3. An improved grading system for beef 
cattle, similar to that presently in use for 
hogs. 


4. A uniform system of grading for 
lumber, especially in the more commonly 
used types and dimensions. 


The Commission, which was under the 
chairmanship of Professor C. A. Curtis, of 
the Department of Economics, Queen’s 
University, held 77 public hearings and 
examined 179 witnesses, drawn from trades 
and industries located in all of the prov- 
inces. In addition, twelve national organ- 
izations, covering wide fields of social and 
economic activity, were invited to submit 
briefs. In the Commission’s industry in- 
vestigations and those of the Special House 
of Commons Committee, ten essential 
commodities were studied—bread, butter, 
fruits and vegetables, meats, primary tex- 
tiles, fertilizers, hides and leather, shoes, 
secondary textiles, and lumber. 

The findings of the Commission are 
contained in a three-volume report. Volume 
If presents an analysis of the economic 
factors underlying the general price rise. 
Volume III contains detailed studies of the 
ten industries or commodities investigated 
and the survey made of consumer credit, 
and a. statistical supplement. A_ brief 
summary of both volumes, together with 
some general observations and suggestions, 
appears in Volume I. 


CAUSES OF 
INDUSTRIAL PEACE 


UNDER COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


The first five in a series of studies of plants in which labour- 
management relations are known to be good, have been 


wsued by the U.S. National Planning Association. 


The 


whole series will constitute an inquiry into the causes of ~ 
industrial peace under collective bargaining. 


“Hivery seven or eight years since 1876, 
the Government of the United States, 
through congressional committees or through 
presidentially appointed commissions, has 
been making inquiries into the causes of 
industrial conflict and strife. In my opinion, 
the time has come when, instead of looking 
into the causes of conflict that we know and 
hear so much about, we ought to try to 
discover how much peace there is and what 
makes peace,’ Mr. Clinton 8. Golden, of 
the National Planning Association, declared. 

Following up this idea, the National 
Planning Association—an independent, non- 
political, non-profit organization, in the 
spring of 1947, set up a committee composed 
of labour and business leaders and profes- 
sional consultants, under the chairmanship 
of Mr. Golden, to inquire into the causes of 
industrial peace under collective bargaining. 
The study will include a survey of 12 to 15 
companies whose labour-management rela- 
tions are known to have been good. 
Reports on the case studies will be pub- 
lished as completed, together with a final 
summary. They will attempt to answer the 
question, “What Makes Peace?” The first 
report of the series was published in 
September, 1948, and up to May, 1949, five 
case studies had been issued.* 

A summary of the first case study is given 
below. Subsequent studies will not be 
dealt with at length, but when the final 
report has been issued a detailed summary 
of it will be published in the Lasour 
GAZETTE. 





*Case Study 1: Crown Zellerbach Corporation 
and the Pacific Coast Pulp and Paper Industry/In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and 
Paper Mill Workers-International Brotherhood of 
Paper Makers; Case Study 2: The Libby- 
Owens-Ford Glass Company/ Federation of Glass, 
Ceramic and Silica Sand Workers of America; 
Case Study 3: The Dewey and Almy Chemical Com- 
pany/The International Chemical Workers Union; 
Case Study 4: Hickey-Freeman Company/Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America; Case Study 
5: Sharon Steel Corporation/United Steelworkers of 
America (CIO); National Planning Association, 800 
21st Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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It is an often forgotten fact, the report 
states, that an overwhelming majority of 
contracts between employers and unions are 
negotiated peacefully each year, without 
work stoppages. “Strikes make better 
newspaper copy and livelier congressional 
hearings than peacefu! settlements.” In 
1947, it is estimated, 24 out of every 25 
of the 100,000 contracts between employers 
and unions were negotiated peacefully. 


The National Planning Association 
believes, however, that a healthy labour- 
management relationship involves far more 
than the absence of conflict; that, in fact, 
a reasonable amount of healthy conflict is 
often consistent with a constructively 
peaceful relationship. In its several studies, 
the question, How many strikes?, was as 
a rule less crucial than such questions as: 
How much and what kind of freedom does 
the employer enjoy in his relationship with 
the union? How much mutual confidence 
have both parties in each other? Have the 
company, the union, the public gained or 
lost from the collective bargaining relation- 
ship? Only when satisfactory answers were 
found to such questions was the Associa- 
tion able to say that a “constructive peace” 
had been achieved. 


Case Study 1 


Crown Zellerbach Corporation and the 
Pacific Coast Pulp and Paper Industry— 
International Brotherhood of Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers and 
International Brotherhood of Paper 


Makers (AFL). 


The first case study is concerned specifi- 
cally with the Crown Zellerbach Corpora- 
tion, the largest company in the West 
Coast pulp and paper industry, and gener- 
ally with the entire industry in that area. 
Not only does this company meet the 
various criteria laid down for the selection 
of the companies and unions to be studied, 
but “the peace in this West Coast industry 
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has been remarkable.” During the past 14 
years, not a single day’s interruption of 
work has been experienced by any paper 
mill on the Pacific Coast because of a 
dispute between a mill and its employees. 
The only strike at all, and that confined 
to a single plant, was over a dispute 
between the established unions and a rival 
organization. 


Industry-wide bargaining has been an’ 


instrument of industrial peace, the report 
states, and summarizes the conditions which 
were found to exist in the Corporation and 
the industry as follows:— 


1. No authorized strikes 
place. 

2. The parties have largely relied upon 
themselves to settle controversies with- 
out resort to third parties. 

3. The workers have benefited from rela- 
tively good wages and security. Turn- 
over and absenteeism have been low. 


have taken 


4. The unions have felt institutionally 
secure from management attacks. 

5. Profits have been good and produc- 
tivity high. 

6. Negotiations have been conducted with- 


out undue delay. 

7. The parties have shown a disposition 
for mutual discussion of a wide range 
of subjects. 

8. Contracts have been strictly observed 
by both parties. 

9. The representatives of both sides have 
shown a high degree of respect for each 
other. 

10. Joint collusive actions against com- 
petitors or purchasers have not 
occurred. 


The Parties and 
Their Environment 


The achievement of industrial peace can- 


not be studied by viewing Crown Zellerbach 
alone, it is stated. “While it is the leading 
company in the West Coast industry, indus- 
trial relations policies have been determined 
and applied by the industry.” Collective 
bargaining, from the time it was first under- 
taken in 1934, has been region-wide. The 
basic contract has covered the industry. 
Beyond that, contract administration, such 
as job rates, grievances, safety rules, has 
been on a region-wide basis. Eighteen 
individual companies make up the bargain- 
ing group, and 32 primary pulp and paper 
converting mills in the states of Wash- 
ington, Oregon and California are included 
in the bargaining system. Only three firms 
of any size, with one plant each, do not 
belong. The managements of the mills, 
operating through the Pacific Coast Associa- 
tion of Pulp and Paper Manufacturers, have 
dealt collectively with all production and 
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officers and internal life. 


maintenance employees since 1934, under a ~ 


series of uniform labour agreements with 
two AFL unions. 


Approximately 15,000 production and 
maintenance workers are employed in the 
32 mills, ranging from plants with less than 
200 to around 2,000. The most recent count 
showed that over 98 per cent of the eligible 
workers belonged to the two AFL unions, 
which jointly possess the exclusive collec- 
tive bargaining rights. The International 
Brotherhood of Paper Makers, which is the 
smaller of the two, has exercised jurisdiction 
principally over the paper machine oper- 
ators—the highly skilled craftsmen of the 
industry. The industrial-type International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper 
Mill Workers has had jurisdiction over all 
other production and maintenance workers. 

By virtue of a history and tradition of 
joint relations with employers in the United 
States and Canada, the two unions have 
constituted practically a single industrial 
union for purposes of collective bargaining, 
although the autonomy of each has been 
carefully preserved. They have bargained 
jointly but have had their own separate 
Both unions are 
long etsablished and relatively conservative, 
with half a century of experience in dealing 
with employers under various economic 
circumstances. 

The factors conditioning the environment 
within which the parties have conducted 
their relationships are summarized as 
follows:— 


1. Geographically and industrially, a large 
part of the industry thas been located 
in an area characterized by industrial 
strife. 

2. The work force has been homogeneous; 
and composed of relatively stable 
workers. 

3. On the whole the jobs have been rela- 
tively interesting and have called for 
an individual sense of responsibility. 

. Employment has been regular. 


5. The industry has been expanding, thus 
creating opportunities for advancement 
and forestalling worker attitudes based 
on fear of job scarcity. 

6. The plants and the towns have been 
relatively small, permitting closer per: 
sonal relationships and a high degree 
-of mutual interest among managers and 
employees. 

7. The mills are not mobile; investment 
per worker has been high; manage- 
ment has had a real interest in the 
attitude of the worker toward his job 
and his employer, and has been encour- 
aged to act responsibly toward him. 


8. Negotiations have not been marred by 
a crisis psychology; and the market has 
been ‘neutral’, leaving the parties to 
their own devices. 


H 


While none of these factors assured peace, 
most of them have facilitated its achieve- 
ment, it is stated. 


Management’s Approach 
to Employee Relations 


The specal importance which the Crown 
Zellerbach Corporation has attached to 
effective personnel administration is indi- 
cated by its vice-president in charge of 
industrial and public relations: “A bad 
program of personnel administration will 
make collective bargaining difficult. The 
best collective bargaining in the world, the 
best union contract ever written, is no 
substitute for a sound and _ intelligent 
program of personnel administration. The 
time has come when we should direct our 
major attention to the personnel adminis- 
tration program, and free ourselves from 
the exaggerated concern we have been 
giving to the single phase of employee 
relations called collective bargaining.” Good 
personnel policies have been a contributing 
factor to peaceful collective bargaining in 
this industry, the report states, “unlike 
personnel programs in some others which, 
rather than setting the stage for collective 
bargaining, have been developed to discour- 
age union membership.” 

The company has paid special attention 
to the selection of employees. It has 
tested the physical and mental capacity of 
applicants. It has also been concerned with 
the ability of the individual to enter co- 
operatively into the group life of the plant. 
In general, when an employee is hired he 
goes in as common labour. This has made 
the selection process more difficult, it is 
stated, because work histories disclose rela- 
tively little about common labour. Further, 
the individual, under a system which has 
relied predominantly on seniority as the 
basis for promotion, must be visualized as 
he will progress through the job structure 
of the mill. This has required looking a 
long way ahead. At the other end of the 
process, the division manager has held “exit 
interviews” with every employee with over 
five years of seniority, to determine the 
reasons for his leaving. 

Constant consultation has been an essen- 
tial aspect of the company’s personnel 
policy. Foremen in each mill have been 
brought into formal meetings at least once 
a week to help solve problems, such as 
those relating to quantity and quality of 
output. In addition, they have been called 
upon frequently in an informal way. 
Recently, the foremen in the several mills 
have been trying to devise a workable merit 
rating plan. 
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The employees also have been consulted 
through their union representatives on a wide 
range of problems. Periodic joint meetings 
are scheduled between shop stewards and 
foremen to discuss problems of mutual 
interest, such as safety problems, seniority 
status of returning veterans, first-aid classes, 
and open-house programs. 

Reliance has been placed on a more free 
exchange of knowledge between manage- 
ment and men. The worker has been given 
the opportunity to ask questions and discuss 
situations, as well as receive facts. Channels 
of communication, upward and downward, 
are the foremen and shop stewards. Through 
these channels, incentives other than 
financial have been brought into play: 
interest has been aroused in the product 
and its uses, in the attainment of produc- 
tion records, in the success of safety efforts; 
and by emphasizing the importance of the 
individual job. 

The ratio of foremen to workers has been 
high, permitting constant personal contact 
between workers and the “first layer’ of 
management. The foremen are given 
considerable responsibility. While appli- 
cants are pre-tested and screened by others, 
the ultimate decision to hire is made by the 
foreman of a work group. He also has the 
power to settle grievances, except where a 
matter of policy is involved. Responsi- 
bility is delegated as completely as possible 
to the local plant manager, from there to 
the individual foreman, and ultimately to 
the worker. 

Personnel and industrial problems have 
been handled solely by the line organiza- 
tion, with staff specialists on personnel and 
industrial relations serving in an advisory 
capacity only. Foremen and other line 
supervisors have been trained to understand 
some of the more technical subjects, such 
as job evaluation and time and methods 
study, so that they may work more closely 
and co-operatively with industrial engineers 
and other experts. 

Every effort is made to ensure steady 
employment. The sense of security of the 
individual workers is further strengthened 
by a promotional system based largely on 
seniority, a liberal retirement plan, and 
advance preparation for changes. 

Paternalistic practices have been carefully 
avoided. The company has never used 
personnel counsellors. It has, however, 
assisted the employees in developing their 
Own programs such as group life, hospital 
and medical plans, credit unions in the mills, 
and athletic, though not “company”, teams. 
Mill managers have been selected for their 
ability to get along with the men under 
them. Rigid rules have been avoided. 
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Political Compatibility 
of the Parties 
“One prerequisite for industrial peace is 


the political compatibility of industry and’ 


labour,’ the report states. “The private 
enterprise and the trade union alike are 
institutions that desire to survive and to 
grow. If either party concludes that the 
opposite party seeks its extinction, the basis 
for co-operative relations does not exist. If 
each party concludes that the other will 
permit it to exist and perhaps even help 
it to succeed, the prospects for peace are 
favourable.” 

From the beginning, management in the 
West Coast pulp and paper industry has 
wholeheartedly accepted the principle of 
unionization of its employees. The unions 
have accepted and fully supported private 
ownérship and operation of industry. 

The international unions have retained 
some control since the start of organization. 
No agreement can be signed which they do 
not approve. They have had a policy of 
contract observance. The internationals 
have also retained the authority to suspend, 
expel or administer the individual locals, 
and to pass on the validity of strikes before 
they are called, and may expel individual 
members for “subversive activities”. 

Both unions have been highly democratic, 
although centralizing bargaining powers 
at the regional instead of local level. 
Authority has been retained to an unusual 
degree by the membership. A particular 
point has been made of not building up a 
“bureaucracy” of paid officials. 

Decision-making is shared by manage- 
ment and union on such problems as 
wage determination, discharges, promotions, 
safety, and vacation and other benefits. In 
addition, management representatives con- 
sult constantly with local leaders on a wide 
variety of operating problems. Foremen do 
not belong to the union. No strikes are 
permitted during the life of the contract. A 
mutually acceptable sharing of power and 
rights has been worked out by the parties. 


The “political” situation is summarized as 
follows :— 


1. The parties were no basic threat to 
each other. There was no real fear of 
insecurity and thus no undue concen- 
tration on the means for 
security. Without this mutual accept- 
ance, a more intense need for defining 
“rights” and ‘ ‘prerogatives” would have 
existed. 


2. The parties got off to a good start. 
Experienced men guided the negotia- 
tions on both sides and avoided mistakes 
commonly made by novices. No grudges 
were harboured because of an initial 
bitter quarrel. 
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assuring 


3. Without being unduly solicitous about 
the preservation of its rights, manage- 
ment has retained those rights which 
are essential to the efficient operation of 
the enterprise and to its survival and 
expansion—basie control over hiring, 
firing, promoting, directing the labour 
force, supervising and making improve- 
ments. 


4. The unions, at the same time, have 
obtained basic institutional protection 
through the check-off, the maintenance- 
of-membership clause, management 
encouragement of union membership, 
and region+wide bargaining which has 
discouraged rival unions; and, beginning 
in June, 1948, the union ‘shop. 

5. Thus the efficient operation of tthe 
enterprise has been permitted and the 
security of the unions achieved. The 
line of demarcation between what 
belonged to management and what 
belonged to the unions could be drawn 
and was drawn without undue offense 
to either party. 


6. This state of affairs was not auto- 
matically guaranteed. It could have 
been destroyed by at least several 
eventualities: If the craft unions had 
asserted effective jurisdiction; if region- 
wide bargaining had failed to keep out 
rival unionism; if management had 
changed its attitude toward union 
acceptance; or if the unions had 
rejected management’s right to manage. 


Economic Compatibility 
of the Parties 


' “The parties to a collective bargaining 
process are economically compatible,” the 
report states, “when the minimum needs 
of the union for wages and ‘fringe’ benefits 
can be satisfied by the employer without 
undermining the economic position of the 
enterprise or unduly retarding its growth. 
When such compatibility does not exist, the 
parties may be condemned to intermittent 
or constant warfare.” 


The matching of the union’s requirements 
with the industry’s abilities has been 
achieved at all times, although the margin 
on occasion has been very narrow. 


Conditions are summarized as follows:— 


1. The unions have been under a compul- 
sion to match wage levels in lumbering, 
specifically, and_in the skilled crafts, 
generally, in order to retain members, 
preserve themselves against rival unions, 
and permit stability of leadership. This 
has required wage rates about 30 per 
cent above the rest of the industry in 
the United States. 


2. The firms have needed to be profitable. 


3. These two requirements have been 
compatible because of low pulpwood 
costs, the high value productivity of 
the labour in the pulp and paper indus- 
try, the relatively small percentage of 
labour costs to total costs, a degree of 
price stabilization in the industry, and 
the increasing demand for the products, 
among other factors. 


4. While the average capacity and willing- 
ness to pay of the industry has been 
equal to or above the average needs of 
the unions, individual mills have not 
always wished to yield as much as indi- 
vidual locals wished to obtain. Break- 
downs of the negotiating organizations 
on one side or tthe other, or of the 
negotiations, have been threatened, 
particularly in 1937, 1940 and 1943. The 


accomplishment of acceptable  settle- 
ments has, however, always been 
achieved, 

Conclusion 


In conclusion, the report states:— 


The favourable complex of environmental 
conditions permitted industrial peace in the 
pulp and paper industry, but it did not 
assure it. The possession and exercise of a 
high degree of social skill by the leaders 
on both sides of the relationship were 
essential to the development of the struc- 
ture of peace. The margin between peace 
and war even then has been a narrow one 
at several junctures; nor is its existence 
fully assured for the future.... 

The joint acceptance of region-wide 
bargaining laid the framework for co- 
operative dealings. It served as a barrier 
to rival unionism; it standardized condi- 
tions among the mills and among the men; 
it gave rise to a greater sense of security 
for the industry and a greater feeling of 
equitable treatment by the men; and it 
raised the costs of industrial warfare. 
Both sides have exercised patience and 
tolerance throughout. The parties have 
evolved a division of power and rights, and 
of income which thas met each of their 
needs. The sovereignty and economic 
requirements of the industry and of the 
unions have alike been satisfied. They have 
been able to co-exist in harmony, politically 
and economically. 


Case Study 2 
The Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company 


—Federation of Glass, Ceramic and Silica 


Sand Workers of America (CIO). 


Unlike the case of Crown Zellerbach and 
the Pacific Coast Pulp and Paper Industry, 
the Libbey-Owens-Ford situation has not 
been free from industrial conflict. Because 
the National Planning Association regarded 
it as a significant example of progress 
toward industrial peace in a basic mass- 
production industry, this company was 
selected for the second case-study. “We 
found at Libbey-Owens-Ford,” the report 
states, “a management and a union which 
appear to be moving toward a stable and 
constructive collective bargaining relation- 
ship. This relation represents progress 
rather than perfection. The case ... is 
typical of a small but growing number 
of collective bargaining relationships in 
medium-sized plants, and it indicates a 


' tion for 18 years. 


trend which has recently become quite 
pronounced in some segments of the basic 
mass-production industries.” 


Case Study 3 


The Dewey and Almy Chemical 
Company—tThe International Chemical 


Workers Union (AFL). 


“This case study,” the report states, 
“shows that the building of a good co- 
operative working organization is unlikely 
through paternalism but possible through 
collective bargaining.” 

A healthy union-management relationship 
exists today at Dewey and Almy, it is 
reported, but while there has been neither 
acute strife nor work stoppages, there was 
a period during which the relationship was 
strained. During the first few years it was 
characterized by a “well-meaning” pater- 
nalism on the part of top management. 
The relationship, however, gradually moved 
out of this paternalistic stage, and the nine- 
year record of collective bargaining at 
Dewey and Almy has been peaceful. 


Case Study 4 


Hickey-Freeman Company—Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers of America 
(CIO). 


The men’s clothing industry, this report 
states, has enjoyed unusually peaceful 
relations during its long history of collective 
bargaining with the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America. “The relationships 
that have grown up between this one large 
union and many small and highly competi- 
tive employers have established one of the 
best examples of industry-wide bargaining 
in the United States.” 

The MHickey-Freeman Company has 
enjoyed an unusually good labour-manage- 
ment atmosphere. Since its recognition of 
the union 29 years ago, there has been no 
strike of any kind at the factory. No 
grievance has gone all the way to arbitra- 
When the future of the 
closed shop relationship appeared threat- 
ened by the Taft-Hartley Act, the company, 
along with most of the other men’s clothing 
manufacturers of the country, extended the 
contract to 1952. 


Case Study 5 


Sharon Steel Corporation—United Steel- 
workers of America (CIO). 


Because of its record of twelve years of 
peaceful labour-management relations this 
Corporation was selected as the fifth case 
study. 
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The report attributes this high record to 
twelve causes. Management and labour are 
jointly credited with two. ‘These are: 
“(1) The fact that the relationship was 
established, and the original agreement 
signed, without bitterness and _ strife; 
(2) Effective communications and consul- 
tation between the parties.” 

Six are credited to management: “(1) 
Management’s flexibility—its willingness to 
experiment to adjust and even to improvise; 
(2) Management’s firmness—it doesn’t give 
anything to the union merely for the sake 
of avoiding a scrap; (3) Management’s 
sustained effort to encourage a strong and 
responsible union; (4) Management’s dis- 


semination of its policies and practices to 
lower levels; (5) Co-operation between line 
and staff personnel; (6) Management’s prior 
consultation with union representatives 
regarding changes in policies and 
procedures.” 

To the union are credited four factors: 
“(1) The high calibre of union leadership ; 
(2) The responsible character of the union 
—its respect for its commitments and legiti-- 
mate obligations; (3) The union’s efforts to 
avoid factionalism within or between the 
locals; (4) Union’s efforts to increase the 
responsibility and authority of local union 
officials.” 





EARNINGS AND HOURS OF MALE AND FEMALE 
WAGE-EARNERS AND SALARIED EMPLOYEES 


IN MANUFACTURING, 1947 


Average weekly earnings of male wage-earners in manu- 
facturing were $41.85 in the last week of November, 1947, 


compared with $23.11 for female wage-earners. 


Among 


the factors causing this difference were the larger number 
of male workers in the more highly-skilled occupations and 


highly-paid industries, 
worked by women. 


and the shorter average hours 


Average weekly salaries in manufac- 


turing were $60.21 for men and $28.68 for women. 


A preliminary report on the second annual 
survey of hours of work and earnings of 
male and female salaried employees and 
wage-earners in manufacturing has been 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
The survey pertains to the last week in 
November, 1947, and includes all employees 
of manufacturing establishments usually 
employing 15 or more persons, with the 
exception of travelling salesmen, home- 
workers, charwomen, and workers engaged 
on new construction.t 


_ Wage Earners 


An analysis of the data reported for 
wage-earners shows that in manufacturing 
as a whole, women comprised 22-7 per cent 
of the total; in the durable and non- 
durable manufactured goods divisions, they 
made up 8:8 per cent and 35-1 per cent 
respectively. A year earlier, the propor- 
tions of women were slightly higher, at 
23-7 per cent in manufacturing as a whole, 
9-5 per cent in the heavy industries, and 
35°9 per cent in the light manufacturing 
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- November, 


industries. As in the preceding year, in 
manufacturing aS a whole, the lowest 
proportion of female wage-earners, 11-2 per. 
cent, was reported in British Columbia, and 
the highest, 27-7 per cent, in Quebec. In 
each province, the proportion of women 
was almost one per cent lower than in 
November, 1946. 


Earnings2.—Average hourly earnings rose 
during the year in all parts of Canada and 
in all industrial divisions. At the end of 
1947, the average hourly rate 
for Canada as a whole was 85-1 cents for 
both sexes, 92-1 cents for men, and 58-2 
cents for women, as compared with 74-1, 
80-7 and 50-2 cents respectively in 1946. 
While the advance in the earnings of men 
in the year was 3-4 cents an hour greater 
than the advance in the earnings of women, 





1A much more detailed report has also 
been issued, covering the last week in 
November, 1946. 


2 Since November, 1947, there have been 
considerable and very general increases in 
salaries and wages paid in industry. 


the increase in women’s earnings in 1947 
amounted to 15:9 per cent as compared 
with 14-1 per cent in men’s earnings. The 
proportion of women’s average hourly earn- 
ings to men’s rose by one per cent in the 
year to 63:2 per cent. 


Hourly earnings were highest in British 
Columbia, where the general increase of 
14-2 cents over the year was also greater 
than in any other province. The percentage 
increase in Ontario, however, was higher 
for wage-earners of both sexes. Among 
men, the largest advances were in Ontario 
and British Columbia, while the hourly 
earnings of women showed an _ above- 
average percentage gain in New Brunswick. 
In Nova Scotia, the increase in women’s 
hourly earnings in the year was small, a 
fact which to some extent is explained by 
variations in level of activity existing in the 
last week in November in 1946 and in 1947 
in the seasonal food-processing industries, 
and partly by a decrease in the number of 
women employed in the comparatively 
highly-paid iron and steel industries in 1947. 


In a comparison of average earnings, it 
must be borne in mind that various factors 
influence the levels of pay, such as varia- 
tions in industrial activity, and the varying 
proportions of men and women workers and 
of highly skilled and relatively unskilled 
labour. 


Average weekly wages increased in all 
areas in the twelve-month period. The 
higher earnings resulted largely from wage 
increases, or in some instances from the 
payment of larger cost-of-living bonuses. 
Table A gives the provincial figures for 
1947 and 1946, and shows the percentage 
increase. The general levels of earnings in 
the provinces reflect the industrial distribu- 
tions of their working forces, as well as sex 
and occupational differences. 


In terms of money, men’s earnings showed 
larger gains than women’s, but in most 
cases, the percentages of increase in the 
earnings of women were higher. The 
proportion of women’s average wages to 
those of men was slightly lower, on the 
average, in 1947, falling from the 1946 
figure of 55-9 per cent to 55-4 per cent. 
Although the highest weekly wages were 
reported in British Columbia, there were 
proportionally larger increases in the year 
in the weekly wages. 


Hours of Work—The working. time 
reported by leading manufacturers in 
Canada in the last week in November, 
1947, averaged 43-7 hours for wage-earners 
of both sexes, 44:9 hours for men and 
39-7 hours for women. These figures were 
very close to those recorded a year earlier, 


the only difference being a decrease of 
three-tenths of an hour in the time worked 
by female wage-earners in November, 1947. 

The distribution of wage-earners in 
accordance with their working time varied 
only slightly from the pattern of the 
previous year. 


Averages are based on short-time, full- 
time and overtime hours actually worked, 
plus any hours of paid absence. Important 
causes of differences in working time in- 
clude the employment of part-time and 
casual workers, short-time or overtime 
work due to seasonal and other circum- 
stances, variations in working time on 
different jobs, absenteeism and labour turn- 
over during the week under review, as well 
as variations in the standard number of 
hours in the working week. 


Salaried Employees 


Salaried employees, such as executive, 
managerial, office and factory clerical staffs, 
made up 16-1 per cent of all employees 
of both sexes included in the 1947 survey. 
Women comprised 33-1 per cent of the 
indicated salaried personnel—one per cent 
less than in November, 1946. Office 
workers made up 21:8 per cent of the 
total number of women reported in manu- 
facturing in November, 1947, the propor- 
tion being approximately the same as in 
1946. An examination of the provincial 
figures shows that in British Columbia, 27-8 
per cent of the salaried workers were 
women. This was the lowest ratio recorded, 
while that of 37 per cent in Ontario was 
the highest. In both provinces, the propor- 
tions of women were lower than in 
November, 1946. 

The proportions of salaried persons to the 
total staff varied considerably in different 
industries. The variations result for the 
most part from differences in the size and 
type of the industrial unit, their varying 
proportions of professional personnel, and 
the organization -of their distributive 
operations. 


Weekly Salaries—Salary increases were 
general throughout Canada during the 
period under review. On the average, the 
advances were greater in amount than those 
recorded for wage-earners, although the 
percentage gains were smaller. A com- 
parison of the figures is given in Table B. 

The general average of salaries and the 
average of salaries paid to women were 
highest in British Columbia; the average 





3 Where separate sales offices are main- 
tained, they are classified in the distribution 
industry and are excluded from this report. 
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paid to men was highest in Ontario. In 
all areas, the increases in the salaries paid 
women, in money and percentages, were 
much smaller than those reported for male 
salaried personnel. In November, 1946, the 
average salary paid women was 48-7 per 
cent of the average paid men; in 1947, the 
proportion was 47-6 per cent. 


Hours of Work—The average hours of 
the salaried personnel were somewhat lower 
than in November, 1946, and also below 


those worked by wage-earners, as shown in 
Table C. 


As in the earlier period, there was a 
greater difference in working time of the 
men employed as salaried staff and wage- 
earners in November, 1947, than of the 
women. The standard week of office 
workers tends to be shorter, but higher 
proportions of wage-earners are reported 
as casual workers or as working short time. 
It must also be remembered that the time 
of salaried personnel is generally less care- 
fully recorded: than that of wage-earners, 
whose earnings are usually closely related 


to the hours worked. 


TABLE A.—AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES REPORTED IN MANUFACTURING IN THE LAST WEEK 
IN NOVEMBER, 1947, WITH INCREASES OVER THOSE FOR THE:LAST WEEK IN NOVEMBER, 1946 
































Both Sexes Men Women 
Average Average Average a Lae 
Area or Group Weekly es Weekly poe Weekly Puce 

Wages November Wages November] __ Wages November 

1947 | 1946 1946 1947 | 1946 1946 1947 | 1946 1946 

$ $ p.c. $ $] p.c p.c. $ $ p.c 

Canada oe fee eeO wae aa 37-19 | 32-38 14-9 || 41-35 | 36-23 14-1 || 23-11 | 20-08 15-1 
DurablexGoodss snes ooe setae 40-93 35-82 14-3 42-19 37°17 13-5 27-76 22-76 22-0 
Non-Durable Goods............ 33-90 29-36 15:5 40-32 35-05 15-0 22-16 19-46 13-9 
INO WAaSSCObiauaes. sehen eee ter 84-58 | 31-44 10-0 || 37-47 | 33-90 10-5 17-62 17-18 2-6 
ews Brunswick-we. eee ee 33°55 30-54 9-9 37-05 83-55 10-3 19-22 17-16 12-0 
Quebec AHS ey TORSO REE OD ae 34-82 80-51 14-] 39-66 84-95 13-5 22-02 19-49 13-0 
ntario BUN erate Ry eeRale cota Racca toca 38-57 33°26 16-0 42-70 387-09 15-1 24-13 20-53 17°5 
Manitoba. sn) sea heme eee 85-59 31-16 14-2 39-20 34-51 13-6 22-63 19-72 14-8 
Saskatchewan. eccscdaat eee cscen. 36-63 32-78 11-7 39-16 34-11 14-8 25-10 22-45 11-8 
Alberta ei Venere hee Ne ERE Sek ae 36-81 32-40 13-6 39-07 34-50 13-2 25-25 21-38 18-1 
British; Columbia see ee 41-85 13-6 43-55 39-01 11-6 26-19 23-05 13-6 


36-83 





TABLE B.—AVERAGE WEEKLY SALARIES REPORTED IN MANUFACTURING IN THE LAST WEEK 
IN NOVEMBER, 1947, WITH INCREASES OVER THOSE FOR THE LAST WEEK IN NOVEMBER, 1946 





























Both Sexes Men Women 
Average Average ; Average 
Area or Group Weekly wee ease Weekly ee oan Weekly Increase 

Salaries Over Salaries Salaries OV OE 
November November||__ November 

1947 | 1946 1946 1947 | 1946 1946 1947 | 1946 1946 

$ $ p.c. $ 6$) ~=p.c p.c. $ $ p.c. 

Canad are oon ale oe cee sae: 49-98 43-85 13-5 60-21 53°21 13-2 28-68 20°91 10-7 
DarabletGoods) neta tose 51-73 45-91 12-7 61-20 54-46 12-4 29-01 26-59 9-1 
Non-Durable Goods............ 48-21 42-29 14-0 59-33 52-07 13-9 28-47 25-50 11-6 
ING Va SCOtiane ie. waeween cece 45-34 39-89 13-7 53-44 46-86 14-0 25-67 23-65 9-0 
New Brunswick. wanes lsc 44-59 40-33 10°6 53-56 48-25 11-0 |; 24-78 22-68 9-3 
QuebeC ee Cee eee alan eee 49-45 44-57 10-9 59-09 53-30 10-9 28-95 26-63 9-1 
OMCALION arta eee aot e 50-46 43-82 15-2 62-01 54-19 14-4 &-84 25-87 11-5 
Manitobarn oan actiaa ee erin ek 46-07 41-46 11-1 54-62 48-93 11-6 26-07 23-76 9-7 
Saskatehewaner nee ae aoe is 41-95 38-78 8-2 50-47 46-10 9-5 25-90 24-20 7-0 
Abertay: aoe Bh ae oe ees, she 44.32 39-34 12-7 51-68 46-30 11-6 26-62 23-66 12-5 
Britishi@olumbia reece ree 52-89 46-59 13-5 61-70 54-10 14-0 30-07 27-36 9-9 





TABLE C—AVERAGE HOURS WORKED IN LEADING MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN 
THE LAST WEEK IN NOVEMBER, BY SALARIED EMPLOYEES AND WAGE-EARNERS. 


Male 


¥, 4p'6) © [0 6) /0 (a G10 ie! G6 erie) © (0! 6 jo Kone je». a) 06. (6 © Oe ee 6 ‘ea 0 


TSC VCS ae Oe erie) emacs) 6.6 Pi Rike hel Se, 1st) 16) 00% \s| ee) ¢) is) .« 
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Salaried Employees Wage-Harners 


1947 1946 1947 1946 
40.4 41.1 43.7 43.7 
41.2 42.0 44.9 44.9 
38.9 39.5 39.7 40.9 


NATIONAL INCOME 
IN CANADA, 1948 


Preliminary estimates for 


1948 show increases over 1947 in 


production, personal income, investment, and foreign trade. The 
most striking gain 1s 1n income from farm production. 


While consumer expenditure rose, the increase was not as great 
as that in the cost of living, and a decline in real consumption 1s 


indicated. 


Preliminary estimates compiled by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics indicate that 
Canada’s gross national product and 
expenditure amounted to approximately 
$15:4 billion in 1948, an increase of nearly 
15 per cent over 1947. Most of this 
increase was the result of rising prices, as 
indicated by the rise of about 14 per cent 
in the cost-of-living index during 1948. 

National income increased from $11-0 
billion in 1947 to $12-8 billion in 1948, 
a gain of more than 16 per cent. 
Civilian and military labour income, which 
accounted for 56 per cent of national 


TABLE 1.—NET NATIONAL INCOME AT FACTOR 


income in 1948 compared with 57 per cent 
in 1947, rose by 14 per cent. Investment 
income increased by 12 per cent from $2:3 
billion in 1947 to $2-6 billion in 1948. 

The most striking gain occurred in the 
agricultural component of national income. 
A combination of higher prices, increased 
marketings and exceptional wheat adjust- 
ment payments boosted the net income of 
farm operators from farm production by 
41 per cent, from $1-2 billion in 1947 to 
$1-7 billion in 1948. Net income of other 
unincorporated business rose by 12 per cent 
between 1947 and 1948. 


COST AND GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT AT 


MARKET PRICES, 1946-48 
(Millions of Dollars) 

















Revised 
Item —. ; Prelim 
No. ee eran 1948 
if Salaries, wages and supplementary labour income..............++.+++- 5,322 6, 235 7,134 
Did Militarvapayaan drallowances memes «aul cn stkenls dean aishelt. oo Herston 340 83 81 
3. PaVestiment inCOMe. sachs fe a ate ews les ce ate ecis ace nw waa omen emer 1,949 2,309 2,592 
4, Net income of agriculture and other unincorporated business........... 
(a) Farm operatorsfrom farm production...............2200e0eeeee 1,130 1250 1, 743 
(b) sO ther-unineorporatedabusiness*..4.2./54. des cee ee ctent ack oe 1,024 1,119 1,252 
5. Net National Income at Factor Cost (1) (2) (8) (4). .............005- 9,765 10,981 12,802 
6. NCINE CE CAXCSHLOSS SUDSTOTOS crete iuicis fd Savslecctatiy ual oe ey aneerat Reet 1,261 1,572 1,696 
Ue Depreciation allowances and similar business costs............+.++++++ 846 928 993 
8. Residualkkerrorioiwestimateasq tects oe oe ace vo eee alsa ne eee onis aks —9 —106 —141 
9. Gross National Product at Market Prices (5) (6) (7) (8)............. 11,863 13,375 15,350 
TABLE 2.—GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE AT MARKET PRICES, 1946-48 
(Millions of Dollars) 
Revised : 
Item — : Prelim 
No. ise ay eee 1948 
1: Personal expenditure on consumer goods and services............++++-- 7,913 8, 888 10,000 
2 GOovemlmen Wexponalbuves ccrance cc cakes eee ae As ca heres ee eee 1,828 1,481 1,683 
3. Gross Home Investment— 
@)Relantequipment angshousine ce. s ci scents secre La yAlt 2,042 2,500 
(oe itarentoriese tet cce eee te ok on serene s Sia 8 eed rat eee nee tae eee 467 842 600 
4, HT EDORtS OM COOGSIEN i SOEVICCS ce urs five as nities 2 .¢ etetote inte ae aera eee 3,197 3,616 4,042 
oF Wedcuchimportsor coods) anduservicesss.%...2 a. cnirein ete nee —2,871 —3,599 —3,616 
6. Resi ciua licrromomestima tes kee. aot sivas ce due Hono Meee anne +8 +105 +141 
Plo Gross National Expenditure at Market Prices (1) (2) (8) (4) (5) (6). 11,863 13,375 15,350 





Item 2 Includes UNRRA, Mutual Aid, etc. of $97 million in 1946; $38 million in 1947; $19 million in 1948. 
Item 4 Excludes UNRRA, Mutual Aid, etc. which are included under Government expenditure, item 2 above. 


Items 4 and 5 Minor adjustments have been made to the figures of current receipts and payments published by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics as ‘‘The Canadian Balance of International Payments’’ to achieve consistency with the 


other component series. 
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Indirect taxes less subsidies increased by 
$0-1 billion. This was due to the drop in 
federal subsidy payments rather than to 
any general increase in indirect taxation. 
The significant decline in federal customs 
revenues due to import restrictions was 
roughly balanced by increased yields from 
other forms of indirect taxation at federal, 
provincial and municipal levels. 

Examination of the components of gross 
national expenditure indicates increases in 
all components except net addition to 
inventories. These increases were for the 
most part the result of price factors. Con- 
sumer expenditure rose by $1-1 billion from 
$8°9 billion in 1947 to $10-0 billion in 1948, 
an increase of 12 per cent. This is two 
per cent less than the increase in prices 
alone as measured by the cost-of-living 
index. Using the cost-of-living index as a 
measure of the importance of price changes 
in consumer expenditure, a decline in real 
consumption is indicated. Government 
expenditure on goods and services accounted 


FACTORY INSPECTION 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 


for approximately the same percentage of 
gross national expenditure in 1947 and 1948. 

Gross home investment in plant, equip- 
ment and housing was 16 per cent of gross 
national expenditure in 1948, compared with 
15 per cent in 1947. While the proportion 
of gross national expenditure represented by 
this component increased, the rate of in- 
crease showed a significant lessening. Thus 
the value of gross investment in plant, 
equipment and housing increased by over 
54 per cent from 1946 to 1947, compared 
with 22 per cent from 1947 to 1948. If 
price increases are taken into account the 
comparison is even more striking. Net 
addition to inventories dropped substan- 
tially during 1948 and represented four per 
cent of gross national expenditure compared 
with six per cent in 1947. 

While imports of goods and _ services 
remained at the 1947 level of $3-6 billion, 
exports increased from $3-6 billion to $4-0 
billion, resulting in substantial net foreign 
investment. 


Progress in improving working conditions in Britain’s factories 
ws reported by the Chief Inspector of Factories in his Annual 


Report for 1947. 


A decrease in the accident rate is noted, and numerous examples 
are given of safety precautions introduced or more widely 
adopted. Progress has also been made in the prevention of 


occupational diseases. 


Average weekly hours have been reduced, 44-45 hours being 
standard, and the 5-day week has continued to spread. 


In reviewing the work of the British 
Factory Department, the Chief Inspector 
describes 1947 as a year in which the will 
to achieve marked improvements in work- 
ing conditions was beset by inevitable 
delays and bottlenecks. The problems in 
the pottery and cotton industries were 
particularly difficult since their products 
were of such vital importance to the export 
drive that maximum output was of imme- 
diate importance. In industry generally, 
one of the serious effects of shortages was 
the difficulty of obtaining materials for 
guards and other protective devices and 
essential replacements of parts of plant. In 
regard to unsatisfactory factory premises, 
a problem which was emphasized in the 
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1946 report, there has been little chance 
for improvement due to the restrictions on 
new building. 


There has been a growing realization of 
the importance of the human factor, 
evidenced by formation of more “Working 
Parties”, developments in personnel man- 
agement, and organization of joint con- 
sultative. machinery. 


There has also been an enhanced interest 
in training, but not too much concrete 
achievement. In regard to training 
schemes, the Chief Inspector warns that. 

It is still not always sufficiently appre- 
ciated that training for industrial employ- 


ment involves more than giving an indi- 
vidual employee a particular skill; it 


implies equipping him to play his part in 
the industrial community of which he is a 
member. 


He mentions various cases where firms 
have arranged for their young workers to 
attend the local Technical College for half 
a day or a day a week for purely non- 
technical education. 


That such developments have taken 
place at a time when the shortage of 
juvenile labour is a serious problem, shows 
that there is a growing appreciation by 
managements of the value to industry of a 
high standard of general education among 
its workers. 


In some factories there has been a rapid 
extension of training schemes for adult 
workers—for men who have to take up 
work in a different industry, for workers 
who were to be redeployed in the factories 
where they already worked, for married 
women who volunteered for shift work, and 
for DP’s. “Good results are reported as 
having been obtained from a training 
school run by a firm engaged in wool 
spinning who have concentrated on training 
older women.” 

This year a number of special graphs 
have been included in the Report showing 
the trend of accidents since 1937 and their 
distribution amongst the main types. 


Accidents 


During 1947, there were 203,236 notifi- 
able accidents reported at premises within 
the terms of the Factories Act, 1937, a 
decrease of 9-2 per cent compared with 
1946. Of these 839 proved fatal, an in- 
crease of 1-6 per cent over 1946. A report- 
able accident means an accident which is 
either fatal or disables the workman for 
more than three days from earning full 
wages at his usual work. The Factories 
Act covers not only factories proper, 
where approximately 6,450,000 persons were 
employed in 1947, but also other places, 
the most important of which are docks and 
warehouses, sites of building operations and 
_ works of engineering construction. 

The Report points out that the com- 
parison of the numbers of accidents in 
various years is no real criterion in estab- 
lishing whether or not accident prevention 
endeavours are succeeding. The numbers 
of workers and the average hours worked 
are factors that should be considered in 
determining whether there has been progress 
or retrogression in preventing accidents 
during one year as compared with another. 
Accident frequency rates relating the 
number of accidents to the number of 
employees, but not taking into account the 
hours those persons worked, have been 
prepared, and these rates show a decline 
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for all categories of workers when 1947 
and 1946 are compared. For men, the 
accident rate in 1947 per 1,000 persons 
employed was 38 as against 46 in 1946, and 
the comparable women’s rates were 12 in 
1947 as against 15 in 1946. For the second 
year in succession, the accident rate for 
boys was lower than that for men. This 
rate fell from 45 per 1,000 persons 
employed in 1946 to 33 in 1947; the corre- 
sponding girls’ rate declined from 16 to 13. 
When a comparison is made with the year 
1937, it is noted that accident rates in 1947 
were lower for all categories except women. 
The Chief Inspector comments as follows:— 
Possibly the reduction in rates has been 

due in some measure to a lessening of 
hours of work and consequent reduction 
in exposure to risk, but I am firmly of 


the opinion that there has been a sub- 
stantial fall in accident frequency. 


There has been a slight increase in the 
percentage of accidents in factories due to 
power-driven machinery. One reason for 
this is that factory processes are more 
mechanized now than ever before. 

The installation of new machinery has 
itself brought accidents and the import- 
ance of safeguarding machinery before it 
is first set in motion—not merely before 
it is run full out on production—is not 
sufficiently realized. 


There is also evidence that guards which 
have got into a state of disrepair have not 
been replaced soon enough. 

Accidents due to handling goods are the 
most numerous and their relative import- 
ance is on the increase. There is definite 
evidence that the more progressive firms 
are installing machinery for handling goods, 
but in some factories major changes in 
plant lay-out would be required to provide 
space for conveyors, lifting appliances and 
suitable runways and gangways, and under 
present conditions such alterations are not 
easily accomplished. Increased mechaniza- 
tion is, however, noted, particularly in the 
brick industry, in electrolytic plating plants 
and in iron foundries: An _ Inspector 
reported concerning one of the oldest 
foundries in one area 


Reduction of strain in lifting and 
carrying was mainly achieved by instal- 
lation of monorails for carrying ladles, 
conveyors for taking moulds to the knock- 
out and at vibrators, and also conveyors 
for taking sand to the new pneumatic 
moulding units. Spilt sand at mould- 
ing machines drops through gratings on 
to a conveyor belt beneath the floor of 
the foundry. 


The Report emphasizes that even with 
increased mechanization there is much 
manual handling of goods and that there is 
a wide field of endeavour in which handling 
goods accidents can be lessened. 
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The safety education of the employees, 
the provision and use of personal pro- 


tective devices such as special gloves and | 


safety boots in appropriate cases, the with- 
drawal of persons of unsuitable physical 
ability and agility from tasks requiring 
strength and alertness and the proper 
supervision of all employees in industry 
by foremen who know the dangers, would 
do much to. lower the appalling record 
of handling accidents. . Considerable 
absence from work has been caused by 
sepsis following the handling of goods.... 
Many instances have been reported of 
workers suffering a slight cut or scratch 
and failing to take the first aid treatment 
provided, with serious results. ... Educa- 
tion in correct methods of lifting is... 
very necessary and if more widely resorted 
to would do much good. 


The percentage of accidents in factories 
due to persons falling increased in 1947. 
There have been cases of ladders with 
missing or defective rungs, and even more 
cases of failure to secure ladders either by 
lashing or by having men hold the feet. 

Slippery floors, ill-maintained floors, the 
use of boxes and even machines to gain 
access where ladders should be used, lack 
of fencing of holes in floors and openings 
in walls and failure to take precautions 
when climbing on roofs, particularly those 


ihe fragile nature, have all brought their 
oll. 


Unsuitable footwear, particularly that worn 
by women, has been severely criticized, 
although it has been stressed that this fault 
has often been due to the necessity for 
people to go on wearing shoes until they 
become unwearable. 


One factory adopted a slogan which is 
good advice indeed:—“The lower the heel, 
the lower the accident rate”. 


There has been another drop in the 
number of accidents in factories caused by 
falling objects. 


In one District it was found that 54 
per cent of such falling accidents caused 
foot. injuries, which emphasizes the desir- 
ability of safety boots being worn by all 
workers exposed to such risks. There is 
evidence from every quarter of the country 
that managements and workers are realiz- 
ing the advantages of safety boots but 
there is still much progress to be made 
before these boots are in_ sufficiently 
universal use in the heavier industries. 


In building operations the percentage of 
accidents caused by falling objects is 
comparatively high. 


_ There is much room for improvement 
in the way materials of construction and 


scaffolding materials are stacked and 
stored, both at ground level and on 
stagings. 


For the second year in succession there 
has not been a dust explosion of the type 
that sweeps from room to room of a 
factory and fills the whole building with 
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flame. Nevertheless, such an explosion can 
be so serious that the Chief Inspector again 
urges that industrialists who are building 
or remodelling should seize the opportunity 
to ensure that the design of the building 
will be such as to prevent the spread of an 
explosion. The feature of such design is 
isolation of the rooms in which an explo- 
sion may start from one another and from 
the rest of the factory. 

In its simplest form this isolation takes 
the form of a continuous wall running 
from the bottom to the top of the factory 
through all the storeys of the building. 
On one side of this wall are the pro- 
cesses in which experience has shown that 
a dust explosion may start; on the other 
side is the rest of the factory throughout 
which the explosion may spread. No door- 
ways or other free openings giving access 
from one side of the factory to the other 
are allowed in this wall. Communica- 
tion between the parts of the factory on 
opposite sides of the wall is provided by 
means of outside balconies. On the side 
of the wall where the explosion may start 
the different storeys are isolated. from 
each other by avoiding communication by 
internal stairways. Communication in a 
vertical direction is provided by _stair- 
ways between the above-mentioned out- 
side balconies. The balconies and stair- 
ways may themselves be covered by some 
light, weather-proof material which would 
burst rather than guide the flame and 
blast of a dust explosion from one part of 
the factory to another. 


At the same time experimental work on 
the provision of explosion reliefs for 
elevator casings and similar plant was begun 
in 1946 and finished in 1947. A laboratory 
service to test dust samples for inflam- 
mability is also provided. The most dan- 
gerous of the dusts tested were those 
consisting of synthetic resin powders. 


The report also reviews the achievements 
of joint committees to enquire into fencing 
problems in the spinning and weaving sides 
of the Cotton Industry. Two Agreements 
were signed in 1912, covering safeguarding 
of machinery, cleaning and first aid requi- 
sites in both industries, temperature in 
spinning, and spacing of looms, lifting of 
heavy weights and the lighting of dark 
passages and stairways in the weaving 
industry. They set out in detail what was 
then considered to meet the needs of 
secure fencing for various parts of 
machines, based on a consideration of the 
various types of accident which happened 
on those parts. In addition, the terms of 
the Agreements were a guide to machine 
makers in designing various machines. 
After further discussions, revised Agree- 
ments were signed in 1928 and 1929. These 
Agreements provided for Joint Standing 
Committees which have met regularly twice 
a year and examined the machinery acci- 


dents which have occurred in the preceding 
six months. In many cases an ad hoc sub- 
committee was set up to investigate a 
particular type of accident. The Agree- 
ments are kept under review and amended 
as seems necessary following Committee 
reports. Subcommittees may also examine 
new designs for guards to certain machine 
parts and indicate to the trade whether or 
not they consider them satisfactory for 
general adoption. ‘There is no doubt that 
this steady and continuous attention to 
accident causation in the Cotton Industry 
has produced very good results.” 


In industry generally, the idea of “organ- 
izing for safety” has spread during the 
year, and the Report indicates that there 
has been a fair amount of progress in the 
setting-up of new safety: organizations in 
factories and the appointment of safety 
officers in most parts of the country. 

There is definite evidence that more and 
more firms have realized that Safety 

Officers lacking in technical knowledge, 

without authority and unable to com- 

mand the attention of persons like works 


managers and engineers, cannot properly 
fulfil their functions. 


The total number of notifiable electrical 
accidents was slightly less than in 1946, but 
still numbered 734, of which 30 were fatal. 
Most accidents occurred where the elec- 
trical pressure was below 250 volts, indi- 
cating a high standard of safety in high 


voltage construction and maintenance. 
Fifty-seven accidents involved electrical 
machinery, transformers and_ switchgear, 


and 52 of these were switchgear accidents. 


Of the 244 gassing accidents, including 22 
fatalities, carbon monoxide accounted for 
the greatest number, and there was a slight 
increase over 1946, due mainly to the 
exceptional severity of the weather at the 
beginning of the year. Further care needs 
to be taken to prevent distribution of blast 
furnace gas, and to see that exhaust fumes 
from gasoline engines, once led out of the 
factory, cannot be blown back. The 
second worst poisonous gas in the experi- 
ence of the Factory Department was 
hydrogen sulphide. Four fatalities occurred 
on a carbon bisulphide extraction plant at 
a benzol refinery. Chlorine poisoning 
occurred in 22 cases, three of them during 
degassing of molten aluminum. One 
fatality was reported due to nitrous fumes. 
This was a man with diagnosable silicosis 
who was killed by exposure to a concen- 
tration of nitrous fumes which was easily 
tolerated by his fellow-worker. This case 
illustrated the characteristic lag between 
exposure and the appearance of serious 
effect, and the Chief Inspector warns that 
any exposure to nitrous fumes should be 


treated expectantly. Seventeen cases of 
trichlorethylene gassing were reported, two 
of them fatal. Examination of one of 
these fatal accidents shows that thermo- 
static control as a standard fitting to 
tricholorethylene degreasing baths is an 
important safety measure. 


Industrial Diseases 


The Report follows the usual practice of 
measuring the progress of prevention and 
control of occupational diseases by com- 
paring statistics of the year under review 
with those of the years immediately pre- 
ceding it, but the Chief Inspector points 
out some shortcomings of this method and 
urges “that the time has come for an 
authoritative re-examination of the problem 
of obtaining occupational sickness data 
nationally.” He suggests that the practical 
approach will be “investigation of selected 
kinds of illness, in selected industries and 
occupations in selected areas of the 
country.” 


The number of cases of notifiable diseases 
reported was greater than in 1946 or 1939. 
This does not necessarily indicate a 
deterioration in the prevention and control 
of occupational diseases over the period, 
since the following factors have affected 
the figures for 1947 and need to be 
taken into account: the increase in the 
working population and the proportion 
fully employed; inconsistencies in reporting 
diseases such as chrome ulceration that do 
not really disable; improved standards of 
diagnosis aS in pneumoconiosis through 
increased use of radiography; the lag 
period in the culmination of some diseases. 
For example, during 1947 there were 212 
cases of chrome ulceration at one firm 
engaged in prefabrication of aluminum 
houses by the process known as “pylum- 
inising”. This outbreak was creditably 
handled by the firm and fully reported, 
with the result that the number of cases 
of chrome ulceration in 1947 is much 
larger than usual. The large number of 
deaths from pneumoconiosis (819) reflect 
the conditions of work obtaining in the 
silicosis-producing occupations ten to 
twenty-five years previous to 1947. 

In 1947, there were 58 cases of lead 
poisoning with two fatalities, compared 
with 47 cases and eight fatalities in 1946. 
A significant step in the long fight against 
lead poisoning was the enactment of the 
Pottery (Health) Special Regulations of 
October, 1947 (L.G., 1947, p. 1752), which 
prohibited the use of any but low solu- 
bility or leadless glazes after specified 
dates. The tile industry was given a 
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further twelve months to effect the change- 
over. Attempts to promote the use of 
leadless glazes in potteries have long been 
made. As early as 1820 the Society of 
Arts awarded a medal for the discovery 
of what was then supposed to be a 


satisfactory leadless glaze for pottery, but 


not until the 1890’s was the possibility of 
the use of glazes containing not more than 
a limited proportion of lead _ seriously 
considered. 

Twenty-five cases of anthrax with two 
fatalities were reported, the increase over 
the previous year occurring in the handling 
of hides and skins. While potentially 
infected material is dry, there is an 
increased danger of contracting anthrax 
during its manipulation. Minimum hand- 
ling before immersion and the prompt 
destruction of wrappings are therefore very 
important, as well as the use of good 
washing facilities and the early reporting 
of any suspicious skin lesion. If dry hides 
and skins have to be handled, a daily 
inspection of the men concerned by a 
responsible person is advisable. 


Three more fatal cases of dinitro-ortho- 
cresol poisoning occurred since 1945. The 
workers were spraying -DNOC in the field 
to kill weeds. Protective clothing, rubber 
gloves and boots were provided but appar- 
ently were not worn in hot weather. 

New regulations, Factories (Luminising) 
Special Regulations, 1947, have superseded 
the wartime regulations (L.G., 19438, p. 1481; 
1946, p. 1025) relating to the health and 
safety of workers in factories using 
materials containing radio-active substances. 
Employment of young persons in lumin- 
ising is prohibited, and some of the 
precautions which formerly applied to 
luminisers only were extended to cleaners, 
and the provision of protective clothing 
was made compulsory for maintenance 
workers employed in rooms where lumin- 
ising was carried on. Two other important 
new requirements were those relating to 
the tests of exposure of individual workers 
to radiation and provision for radiological 
tests to determine whether rooms hitherto 
used for luminising were safe for other 
work. All luminising workers have been 
clinically and haematologically examined 


and in no case could any disturbance of 


health observed be attributed to their 
occupation. 

There were, in 1947, 164 whole-time 
medical officers covering 305 factories, and 
962 practitioners giving substantial part- 
time service in 1,474 factories. Industry 
also employed 4,021 nurses, of whom 2,606 
were state registered. Facilities are now 
available at universities, colleges and other 
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medical institutions for the special study 
of industrial health, and several of these 
bodies grant diplomas in this branch of 
preventive medicine. 


Employment of Young People 

Examining Surgeons granted in 1947 
certificates of fitness for employment in 
factories to 188,220 young persons under 16, 
a fall of 67,833 from the 1946 figures, 
largely due to the raising of the school- 
leaving age to 15. The Factories Act, 1948, 
which came into effect October 1, 1948, 
amends the provision of the Factories Act 
of 1937 concerning medical supervision of 
young persons, so that this provision now 
applies to all young persons in factories 
under 18 (L.G., 1949, p. 15). 


Premises 


No substantial improvement in “slum 
factories’ was noted during the year. 
Mention is made of additional authority 
obtained through the Factories Act, 1948 
(L.G., 1949, p. 15) enabling the Depart- 
ment to obtain orders from Courts of 
Summary Jurisdiction to close down 
factories which are in such a condition 
that they cannot be carried on with due 
regard to the safety, health and welfare 
of the workers. The number of factories 
with underground rooms varies in different 
parts of the country but the proportion is 
higher than before the war. Some improve- 
ment is noted in standards of cleanliness 
but “the bad habits of the war years will 
take long to eradicate and all that can be 
said is that the gradual approach towards 
satisfactory standards has been maintained.” 


In regard to lighting, the last traces of 
wartime blackout have not yet entirely 
disappeared. New or reconverted factories 
usually have reasonable  day-lighting. 
Fluorescent lighting is being widely used. 
Managements appear to favour its use on 
account of its flexibility and the ease with 
which it can be moved. Particularly good 
results have been noted in low pitched 
rooms. It is being more clearly recognized 
that lighting and colour schemes are inter- 
dependent and should be planned together. 

The use of colour in ‘factories has 
undoubtedly come to stay. 

Progress in the adoption of colour 
schemes has been maintained in spite of 
the difficulties of the times, and what 
perhaps is more important is the enthu- 
“slasm with which it has been taken up 
in the heavier industries where dull, drab 
and even dingy surroundings has usually 
been accepted as a necessary concomitant 
of the type of work and process carried 
on. One report refers to a constructional 
engineering firm which took over part of 
an old steel works, painted the lower 


parts of the walls light brown, remainder 
primrose, the steelwork light blue and the 
cranes salmon red, and adds that this is a 
typical case. ... In the cotton and wool 
textile industries definite progress is being 
made, and in one of the main centres of 
cotton spinning it is reported that the 
cotton mills are now amongst the most 
colourful factories in the district... . 
Colour in factories is acknowledged 
throughout industry generally not only for 
its effect in creating a more. cheerful 
atmosphere but as stimulating morale and 
as an inducement towards better house- 
keeping with its inevitable influence for 
good in accident prevention, tidier shops 
and a marked improvement in standards 
of cleanliness. 


A general improvement was reported in 
the provision of washing facilities. In 
cotton mills the recommendation of the 
Joint Advisory Committee on Conditions 
of Work regarding the provision of foot 
and shower baths is being adepted in many 
of the welfare schemes. 


An increase in the number of canteens 
was reported, both those providing hot 
meals and those providing snack meals. 
Many canteens operate with improvised 
premises and poor equipment, but in spite 
of all the material difficulties, some good 
new canteens were opened during the year 
and some others have been re-equipped or 
improved. The Inspectors noted that more 
attention was given to standards of cooking 
and service, and also to standards of 
hygiene and cleanliness, in which there is 
room for improvement. 


Hours of Work 


The general reduction in the weekly 
hours of work was maintained, and the 
shorter week became almost universal when 
the Engineering Trades Agreement for a 
44-hour five-day week came into operation 
at the beginning of the year. With some 
exceptions, the average working week was 
44-45 hours. One organized association of 
workers with an agreed week of 40 hours 
is mentioned, but the 40-hour week is 
found mostly in isolated instances in luxury 
trades. The agreement between employers 
and workers in the Cotton Industry pro- 
vided for a 47-hour week. The usual 
arrangement was a 93-hour day, divided 
into two 42-hour spells or one 5-hour and 
one 43-hour spell, with a one-hour break 
at mid-day. 

In this industry there are special 
difficulties (usually associated with the 


use of engines for driving machinery) in 
regard to stopping for short breaks such 


as the 10 minutes required by the Act for 
women and young persons in any con- 
tinuous spell of work exceeding 4% hours, 
and to meet the re-arrangements of hours 
described above, the Cotton Factories 
(Length of Spell Exemption) Order, 1947, 
was made. It allows up to a 5-hour 
continuous spell, on condition that refresh- 
ments must be available for the women 
ied young persons in the course of the 
spell. 


Overtime as permitted by the Factories 
Act was rare. Overtime in the sense of 
hours worked in excess of the agreed week 
for an industry was more frequent, but 
there is some evidence of reluctance on the 
part of workers to do any overtime. 


The adoption of the five-day week con- 
tinued to spread over most industries, and 
it is very popular with workers. The long 
break from work each week, and the 
opportunity to shop on Saturday mornings 
(particularly appreciated by women), and 
the chance for men and boys to attend 
sports meetings even at a distance, are 
mentioned as the main reasons for its 
popularity. 


Enforcement 


Nine hundred and fourteen charges were 
laid under the Act, against 596 persons or 
firms, resulting in 764 convictions, 100 
charges withdrawn (including 30 with- 
drawn on conviction on an alternative 
charge), and 50 dismissed. The greatest 
number of charges, 516, were for offences 
under safety regulations. Total fines 
imposed amounted to £8,107. 


The number of Inspectors on the staff 
at the end of the year was 314, the author- 
ized establishment being 414. Visits to 
factories and other places under the Act 
totalled . 237,826. In addtiion to active 
inspection, the Chief Inspector comments 
on the considerable amount of time spent 
by inspection staff on educational work. 


During the year Inspectors have 
addressed well over 300 meetings and 
conferences of employers, trade unionists, 
workers, students, group accident preven- 
tion committees and others. ... In spite 
of the time taken up in this way, the 
dissemination of knowledge and of interest 
in the improvement of conditions in 
factories is without question very useful 
and well worth doing. Both sides of 
industry appreciate better not only what 
the law requires but their separate 
responsibilities. In this way they come 
to regard the spirit lying behind the 
statutory provisions and not the mere 
letter of the law as that which is really 
important, 
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LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS OF 
SASKATCHEWAN FEDERATION 


OF LABOUR (CCL) 


A memorandum of legislative proposals 
was presented to Premier T. C. Douglas 
and other members of the Government of 
Saskatchewan by a delegation from the 
Saskatchewan Federation of Labour (CCL) 
on December 17. 


At the outset, the President of the 
Federation, Mr. L. A. Gardiner, reviewed 
briefly the inter-relationship he felt should 
exist between labour and agriculture in the 
field of legislation and contended that 
“labour legislation is not just for one group, 
but is, in the over-all picture, for the 
common good.” 


Hours of Work Act 


The Government was asked to give con- 
sideration to the enactment of legislation, 
at the next session of the legislature, or as 
soon thereafter as economic conditions 
warrant such action, to provide for a 
40-hour work week, without reduction in 
earnings and applicable to all industries in 
the province. 


Trade Union Act 


Although commending the Government 
for its efforts to strengthen the enforcement 
of the Trade Union Act, it was contended 
that still further measures were urgently 
required to prevent alleged evasions by 
“employer groups.” 

Specific attention was directed to the 
proneness of some employers to prevent 
certain of their workers joining unions on 
the ground that they were confidential 
employees and had authority to “hire or 
fire, or act in a confidential capacity.” To 
regulate this, it was urged that the defini- 
tion of “employee” be clarified in the Act. 


Objection was taken to what was con- 
sidered to be abuses of injunctions in labour 
disputes, and the request was made that 
the Act be amended to “prohibit the 
application to any court of competent 
jurisdiction by any party, for an injunction, 
whether interim or otherwise, during the 
course of a labour dispute.” 


Other suggested amendments to the Trade 
Union Act included the following :— 

(1) deletion of the 

(Section 25 (8) ); 


(2) change of “maintenance of member- 
ship clause” to “union shop clause”; 


veterans’ clause 
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(3) requiring employers to pay all wages 
from time of dismissal to time of 
reinstatement, in cases of wrongful 
dismissal ; 

(4) making it an “unfair practice” for 
employers to interfere with, or try 
to influence employees with regard 
to the support of a trade union, or 
to undertake, or cause. to be under- 
taken, votes amongst employees with 
respect to their support of trade 
unions; 

(5) making it unnecessary for a union to 
be re-certified in the event of change 
in ownership of a plant; 


(6) providing for the appointment of a 
Controller to take charge of a plant 
or an industry in any and all cases 
of labour disputes which work against 
the public welfare. 


Workmen’s Compensation Act 


The memorandum reiterated the Federa- 
tion’s support of the principle of the pay- 
ment of 100 per cent compensation to 
injured workmen. It was held too, that 
settlement payments for the loss of limbs, 
eyes, etc., should be on a flat rate basis, 
rather than on the basis of the past earn- 
ings of the injured workman. It was also 
alleged that the Compensation Board was 
often slow in issuing cheques for compen- 
sation and it was urged that “the machinery 
of the Board be investigated with a view 
to speeding-up the receipt of compensation 
payments.” 


Minimum Wage Act and Orders 


The provincial Minimum Wage Orders 
were declared to be inadequate and to 
require amendments as follows:— 


(1) that there should be only one 
minimum wage rate instead of two as 
at present, and that the rate should 
apply to the whole of the province; 


(2) that the rates be increased to con- 
form to the 37-point rise in the 
Dominion cost-of-living index, and 
that it be made applicable to all 
classes of employees in the province; 


(3) that employers be required to give 
their workers (including those laid 
off temporarily) one week’s notice 
before terminating their employment. 


Fair Wage Act 


The enactment of a provincial Fair 
Wage Act was requested, providing for the 
setting up of a Board, having equal 
employer-employee representation, whose 
duty it would be to set fair wage levels in 
industries. 


Other Legislative Proposals . 


Among other suggestions and recom- 
mendations made by the Federation were 
the following :— 


(1) that the Annual Holidays Act be 
amended so as to overcome discrim- 
ination in the awarding of vacations- 
with-pay credits to employees and 
that holidays be given to all workers, 

- on the basis of service rendered; 

(2) that the provincial Department of 
Labour create a Research Division to 
study labour, employment and indus- 
trial conditions in Saskatchewan and 
that a program of labour education 
be established; 


(3) that the date of municipal elections 
be changed from the second Wednes- 
day in December to a date early in 
October, so as to take advantage of 
better weather conditions; 


(4) that any unit of public service 
employees, through a Trade Union 
chosen by a majority of its members, 
be permitted to enter into collective 
bargaining agreements with the 
properly designated officer or officers 
of the Crown and within the meaning 
of the Trade Union Act of 1944, as 
amended. 


Minimum Wages in Saskatchewan 


Representing the Saskatchewan Federa- 
tion of Labour (CCL), Messrs. W. G. Davies 
and Howard ‘Mitchell appeared before the 
Minimum Wage Board of the province on 
November 29, to submit a brief urging an 
increase in minimum wage rates. . (See 
“Labour Legislation in Saskatchewan in 
1949.”) (L.G., June, 1949, p. 740). 


This section covers proceedings under two federal statutes, the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act and the Conciliation and Labour Act, involving the administrative 
services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada Labour Reiations Board and the Industrial 


Relations Branch of the Department. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
AND CONCILIATION 


The strike of seamen at East Coast ports continued during 


April. 


Developments in this dispute are outlined below. 


The Canada Labour Relations Board issued its first order 
requiring an employer to bargain collectively. 


Introduction 


The last issue of the Lasour GAZETTE 
reported the calling of a strike by the 
Canadian Seamen’s Union against the dry 
cargo and passenger shipping companies 
operating ocean-going vessels of Canadian 
registry from East Coast ports. 

As previously reported, the dispute 
between the shipowners and the Canadian 
Seamen’s Union had received the attention 
of the Department of Labour under the 
conciliation procedures laid down by Parlia- 
ment in the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act. After a Con- 
ciliation Officer had failed to reconcile the 
differences between the parties, the Minister 
of Labour appointed a Board of Concilia- 


tion and Investigation under the Chairman- 
ship of Hon. Mr. Justice J. O. Wilson, of 
the Supreme Court of British Columbia. 
The Board was unable to effect a settle- 
ment, and submitted a unanimous report to 
the Minister of Labour on February 19, 
1949, to which was attached a _ draft 
collective agreement which the Board 
recommended that the parties should enter 
into for the ensuing year. 

The shipowners, announced on February 
28, their acceptance of the recommendations 
of the Board as a basis of settlement of 
the dispute, but the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union formally advised the Department on 
March 28 of its decision to reject them. 
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Prior to this the Executive of the 
Canadian Seamen’s Union attempted to 
negotiate terms of settlement different from 
those embodied in the Board’s report and 
failing in this, adopted the policy of having 
crews of vessels stage “sit-in” strikes as 
vessels arrived in port. Such strike action 
was first taken on March 21 against the 
ss. Lady Rodney belonging to Canadian 
National (West Indies) Steamships, 
Limited. Other vessels were also immobil- 
ized as they reached the port of Halifax. 
The owners of these ships obtained a court 
order requiring the crews to leave the 
vessels and proceeded to man them through 


an arrangement with the Seafarers Inter- - 


national Union of North America (AFL), 
Canadian District. At the same time most 
of the shipowners took the same action. 
On March 31 the CSU called a general 
strike tying up a number of vessels in ports 
in Great Britain, and other European coun- 
tries, the West Indies, and as far distant 
as South Africa and Australia. 

Longshore workers and dock workers 
refused to work Canadian-registered vessels 
at certain ports abroad and at Saint John, 
N.B. In most instances this action on the 
part of longshore and dock workers was not 
supported officially by the organizations 
concerned. Subsequently the workers at 
Saint John, N.B., decided to carry out their 
contract with the shipowners and work all 
ships. 

The shipowners were successful in having 
a number of vessels manned, by obtaining 
other seamen to replace the strikers. 

On the West Coast, while certain vessels 
belonging to Eastern companies were tied 
up by strike action, the autonomous Pacific 
Coast Division of the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union reached an understanding on April 22 
with three out of six of the deepsea dry 
cargo shipping operators who were parties 
to the 1948 agreement whereby the provi- 
sions of such agreement would be continued 
in force without modification until October 
15, 1949. 

At various places and at different times 
during April and the early part of May, 
violence occurred in connection with the 
replacement of striking crews by other 
seamen. Those who participated in acts of 
violence were, upon apprehension by the 


authorized police forces in the provinces 


concerned, prosecuted regardless of their 
status or union affiliation. 

In the latter part of April the Minister 
of Labour issued a statement explaining to 
the people of Canada that the strike was 
lawful under the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act in so far as it 
affected vessels in Canadian ports, since the 
legislation adopted by Parliament did not 
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withhold from any group of workers the 
right to strike after the prescribed concilia- 
tion procedures were followed. He also 
explained that, in the same manner, 
employers had the right to lockout their 
employees following a lapse of seven days 
from the date of the receipt by the Min- 
ister of a Conciliation Board’s report. 

In view of the stoppages of work 
occurring in ports abroad, the Ministers of 
Labour and Transport made a joint public 
statement at the beginning of May calling 
to the attention of the public and the 
seamen concerned that such stoppages of 
work abroad in disobedience of the lawful 
orders of the master of a vessel were in 
violation of the Canada Shipping Act. 

On May 16 the Minister of Labour 
distributed an open letter to “Trade 
Unionists and Interested Citizens” giving 
the facts of the dispute. The text of his 
letter is reproduced below :— 


To Trade Unionists and Interested Citizens: 


Each day brings contradictory statements 
concerning the seamen’s strike. Many of 
the statements are extravagant, misleading 
and incorrect and clearly initiated from one 
source. Many telegrams are sent to Min- 
isters of the Crown including myself assert- 
ing that the Dominion Government is 
responsible for the difficulties and for the 
strike.’ A few days ago 85 telegrams were 
received by the Prime Minister of Canada 
purporting to be signed by different persons 
or groups of persons, and enquiries disclosed 
they were filed and paid for in three 
different telegraph stations in Toronto by 
the same person. ‘Twenty-six long tele- 
grams were received last week from a 
Maritime port signed by twenty-six different 
names and the contents of each were word 
for word the same. No addresses were 
given. Because of the misleading nature of 
this publicity the actual facts are given for 
the information of those to whom this letter 
is addressed. 


Conciliation Procedure 


For some months the dispute, involving 
unlicensed personnel employed by the Cana- 
dian deep-sea shipping companies, had 
received the attention of the Department of 
Labour under the conciliation procedure 
laid down by Parliament in the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act. 

Late last September, I was advised that 
the shipowners and the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union had been unable to arrive at any 
settlement in their negotiations for a 
renewal of their Collective Agreement, 
which was due to expire on October 15, 
1948. I appointed a conciliation officer, who 


held a number of conferences with the 
parties but was unable to reconcile the 
differences between them. 

Following receipt of the conciliation 
officer’s report, I appointed a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Justice J. O. Wilson 
of the Supreme Court of British Columbia, 
the other members of the Board being 
Theodore Meighen, K.C., of Montreal, 
nominated by the shipowners, and John 
Kerry, K.C., also of Montreal, nominated 
by the union. The Board was fully con- 
stituted on November 15, 1948. The Con- 
ciliation Board conducted an exhaustive 
investigation into all the matters in dispute, 
and held extensive public hearings in Mont- 
real. Finding that it was unable to effect 
a settlement, the Board reported to me in 
February. The report of the Board was 
unanimous and was accompanied by a draft 
agreement which the Board recommended 
fer execution by the shipowners and the 
union. 

The report of the Board of Conciliation 
was submitted by me to the parties on 
February 19. The shipowners formally 
accepted the recommendations of the Board 
on February 28, 1949. The Canadian 
Seamen’s Union formally rejected the 
recommendations on March 28, 1949. 


Strike Called 


It should be noted that the recommenda- 
tions of the Board of Conciliation were 
concurred in by Mr. John Kerry, K.C., the 
nominee of the union on the Board. Despite 
this fact the executive of the union was not 
satisfied and attempted to negotiate 
different terms. To force acceptance of the 
executive’s wishes the policy was followed 
of having crews of vessels stage a “sit-in” 
strike as vessels arrived in the port of 
Halifax. This of course resulted in the 
immobilization of the vessels. The first 
“sit-in” strike occurred on March 21, 1949, 
on which date the following telegram was 
sent by the 
CSU :— 


Halifax, March 21, 1949. 
Capt. T. A. KELLy; 


Marine Superintendent, 
CNS, Halifax. 


This is to advise you that pursuant to 
National office instructions a strike has been 
declared aboard the the royal mail ship 
Lady Rodney. Ship’s personnel have been 
instructed by this office to render such ser- 
vice as you may require for the purpose of 
ordinary ship security. They will not how- 
ever raise steam or do any duties connected 
with the taking of cargo passengers or pre- 
paring for sea. 


(Sgd.) H. C. Mrane, 
Regional Director. 


Regional Director of the 


The owners of these ships obtained 
a court order requiring the crews to leave 
the vessel and proceeded to man them with 
other men through an arrangement with 
the Seafarers International Union. On 
learning of this move the union executive 
called a general strike on March 31, 1949. 

I believe few will disagree with the 
opinion I have expressed that the calling of 
these “sit-in” strikes was an error in judg- 
ment on the part of the executive of the 
union. 


Strike in Canada is lawful under the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act 


The legal position of the parties to the 
dispute, namely, the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union and the various shipping companies 
as represented by the Shipping Federation 
of Canada, is as follows:— 

Under the Industrial Relations and Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, the trade union is 
free to call a strike and the shipowners are 
free to declare a lockout and attempt to 
hire new employees after conciliation pro- 
ceedings have been undertaken and seven 
days have elapsed following the report of 
the Board of Conciliation; therefore the 
strike declared by the union on March 31, 
1949, is a lawful strike under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act. 


Tie-up of Ships outside Canada is 
Contrary to Canada Shipping Act 


However, this does not permit seamen to 
violate provisions of the Canada Shipping 
Act, which prohibit strikes resulting in the 
disobedience of master’s orders on ships at 
sea or in ports abroad nor until the tie-up 
of the ship and the safe securing of her 
cargo at her terminal port in Canada upon 
completion of her voyage. Nor does this 
justify the action of officers of the Cana- 
dian Seamen’s Union in counselling and 
encouraging seamen on ships at sea or in 
ports abroad to refuse to obey the master’s 
orders. 

It is a fundamental principle of the law 
of every seagoing nation, which is accepted 
by every true seaman, that strikes at sea 
or in ports abroad resulting in the refusal 
of seamen to obey the master’s orders must 
not occur. Such action endangers the lives 
of passengers, officers, and crew, the safety 
of the ship and its cargo. The provisions 
of the Canada Shipping Act in this respect 
give effect to this principle. 
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Strike of Tugboats at Halifax, N.S., is 
Contrary to Provisions of Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act 

The strike of the seamen on tugboats at 
Halifax, N.S., is in contravention of the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act since the provi- 
sions of that Act relating to conciliation 
were not complied with before the strike 
took place. 


Action taken by Companies to 
replace Strikers 


Since both parties to the dispute had 
complied with the provisions of the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act prior to the calling of the strike, the 
shipowners were within their rights in mak- 
ing arrangements for the manning of their 
ships by other seamen to replace the 
striking seamen. 

Contrary to assertions that have been 
made, the Canadian Seamen’s Union has 
been certified as the bargaining agent for 
seamen on less than ten per cent of the 
deep-sea ships tied up in the dispute. 


Reasons given by Union for calling 
a Strike 


Since the strike was called on the Hast 
Coast, the Pacific Coast Division of the 
Canadian Seamen’s Union has reached an 
understanding with the West Coast ship- 
owners that the 1948 agreement between 
them would be continued in force without 
modification for another year. In view of 
this, and in view of the fact that the new 
agreement recommended unanimously by 
the’ members of the Conciliation Board 
differed only slightly from the 1948 agree- 
ment, it seems to me that the Canadian 
Seamen’s Union would have been well- 
advised to have completed an agreement 
with the East Coast operators on the basis 
of the Board’s report. That the union did 
not do so is their own business; and that 
the union chose to strike is their right 
(provided the right was exercised in a 
lawful manner) but they must accept full 
responsibility for this action and should not 
attempt to place this responsibility on any 
one else. 

With the knowledge of these facts, every 
trade unionist, as well as members of the 
public, will naturally ask this question: 
“Why did the Canadian Seamen’s Union 
call the strike?” 
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The Canadian Seamen’s Union has stated 
publicly that the rejection of the unanimous 
recommendations of the Board of Concilia- 
tion was based on two considerations, 1.e., 
the unsatisfactory hiring arrangement and 
a reduction in the take-home pay of the 
seamen. 

Now I would like you to examine these 
two reasons which the union has advanced 
to justify its action in calling the strike. 
The 1948 agreement. with the shipowners 
contained the following hiring clause :— 


Article 1, Section (d)—The Companies 
agree that during the period this Agree- 
ment is in effect all unlicensed personnel 
to be hired shall be requested through the 
office of the Union and through the medium 
of the Seamen’s Section of the National 
Employment Service. Replacements shall 
also be made through the Union and 
through the medium of the Seamen’s Sec- 
tion of the National Employment Service 
in all North American ports as far south 
and including the port of Norfolk on the 
east coast and the port of San Pedro on 
the west coast, provided this does not 
result in any delays to the vessels and 
provided that such crew shortages are due 
to accident or illness or discharges by 
mutual consent. 


The recommendation of the Board of 
Conciliation on this question was as 
follows :— 


Article 1, Section 2 (b).—The Companies 
agree that all unlicensed personnel engaged 
by them in Canada will be hired either 
through the office of the Union or through 
the Seamen’s Section of the National 
Employment Service. The Companies 
agree not to discriminate against Union 
members. Any unlicensed personnel hired 
in Canada, who are not Members of the 
Union, will be required, as a condition of 
employment, either to join the Union and 
to continue as Members thereof during 
their employment or, in the alternative, to 
tender to the Union one month’s dues as 
well as the initiation fee as presently 
established and to pay subsequent monthly 
dues as required of Union Members (and 
failure to pay arrears of monthly dues at 
pay-off shall be a bar to further employ- 
ment until such arrears are paid). 


It is suggested that there would be no 
substantial change in the protection afforded 
seamen under either clause. 

With regard to the alleged reduction in 
pay, I may point out that the report of 
the Board of Conciliation did not include 
any recommendation for a reduction in the 
pay of seamen, nor in the overtime rates, 
nor did it recommend any increase in the 
hours of employment. In fact, all the 
important provisions relative to remunera- 
tion of seamen remained unchanged under 
the Board’s report. I have examined the 
scale of wage rates and find that the rates 


set out in the agreement recommended by 
the Board are exactly the same as those 
specified in the old agreement. They are :— 


ISOS UIT mapameein ni a anok des 9 eco) Sa $180.00 
CARDIO Rost he  . elatnes aes 185.00 
Ma ERO esi oe 170.00 

NESy Hatem Arte ee ean enc 150.00 
TUTSt OO Knee ec ok 2 ats a 200.00 
Sierefey ia es Ge! an re ae 170.00 
Second Steward ......... 170.00 
CaN OV OVE elon os ogee 140.00 
Deck Boy (Utility Boy).. 140.00 
VEC OSA Iucerbat uth date donee 160.00 
NICSOU DOVE Saab ons ck ae 140.00 
CUE TE, Be ee a tok oelepds cae 175.00 
IE UReTS Tis tae, | cet cee tae 170.00 
EE UION 0 ee Voned Sen eu ete: 165.00 
WWIDETE Cosi aA Bn oe ees 165.00 
DONC VI 4h. sycaves Perens 180.00 


In addition to these wage rates, crew 
members are supplied board and _ living 
accommodation until they sign off ships’ 
articles at the end of the voyage. 


The Board’s recommendations also in- 
cluded two provisions which were not 
contained in the previous agreement and 
which were of very considerable importance 
and benefit to the seamen and to the Union. 
The first of these was that the agreement 
would extend to all ships of Canadian 
registry operated by the shipowners, whereas 
the previous agreement applied to seamen 
under Canadian Articles only on these 
ships. 

The second important recommendation 
was in favour of a three-watch system for 
which the union had asked, as against the 
previous provision which left with the 
master of the vessel the responsibility for 
determining the number of men on a watch. 


With these facts on which to form a 
judgment, I think that most people will 
agree that it is necessary to look elsewhere 
than these objections to the recommenda- 
tions of the Board of Conciliation to find 
the reason why the executive of the Cana- 
dian Seamen’s Union did not accept such 
recommendations and make a new agree- 
ment with the shipowners as the latter were 
willing to do. Instead the executive called 
the men out on strike. 

Many people like myself will find it 
difficult to accept the view that the chosen 
nominee of the Canadian Seamen’s Union 
on the Board of Conciliation would have 
joined the other two members of the Board 
in making recommendations for the settle- 
ment of the dispute which would lessen the 
protection afforded the seamen or bring 
about a reduction in their take-home pay. 


Maintenance of Law and Order 


The use of violence to further the in- 
terests of either party to an industrial 
dispute is contrary to the provisions of the 


Canadian Criminal Code. Acts of violence 
have occurred in the course of the present 
strike. Those who have participated in 
these acts of violence have, upon appren- 
hension, been prosecuted regardless of their 
status or affiliation. 


The various Police Forces acting under 
their respective authorities are preserving 
peace and order, as it is their duty to do, 
and in carrying out these duties are acting 
neither for nor against strikers or ship- 
owners. 


My position and that of my Department 
in this dispute is the position that we have 
taken in every other industrial dispute. The 
services of the Department of Labour are 
available to the parties whenever they are 
prepared to open negotiations for settle- 
ment. 


I conclude this letter by pointing out 


-that the responsibility for law enforcement 


rests with the Governments of the Prov- 
inces. The Attorney-General of Nova 
Scotia has stated “the Government of Nova 
Scotia will do its utmost to preserve law 
and order regardless of the offenders. Our 
function is to preserve law and order and 
we will do that to the best of our ability 
irrespective of who the offenders may be.” 
I attach copy of the report of the Board 
of Conciliation. 
Yours truly, 
Humpurey MitTcHELL, 
Minister of Labour. 


Ottawa, May 16, 1949. 


The Minister appended the report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
dealing with this dispute (L.G., April, 1949, 
p. 432). 

* * * 

The first order of its kind was issued by 
the Canada Labour Relations Board during 
April in connection with a complaint made 
by a union that an employer had failed to 
comply with the provisions of the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act requiring it to meet and bargain 
collectively with the union and to make 
every reasonable effort to conclude a collec- 
tive agreement. The parties affected were 
the Canadian Dredge and Dock Company, 
Limited, of Toronto and The National] 
Association of Marine Engineers of Canada, 
Inc. The Order of the Board requiring the 
company to commence collective bargaining 
forthwith with the union as the certified 
bargaining agent of certain of its employees 
is printed below in the section concerning 
Certification and Other Proceedings Before 
The Canada Labour Relations Board. 
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The following statement concerns the scope and administration of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and the Conciliation and Labour Act, 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and 
under the Conciliation and Labour Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The 
Branch also acts as the administrative arm 
of the Canada Labour Relations Board under 
the former Act. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Tnvestiga- 
tion Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until succeeded by the wartime Regulations 
in 1944. | 

Proceedings begun under the wartime 
_ Regulations are continued in so far as the 
services involved in such proceedings are 
authorized under the new Act. Likewise, 
decisions, orders and certifications given by 
the Minister of Labour and the Wartime 


Labour Relations Board are continued in’ 


force and effect by the new Act. 


The Act applies to industries within 
Dominion jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, 
shipping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and international 
steamship lines and ferries, aerodromes and 
air transportation, radio broadcasting 
stations, and works declared by Parliament 
to be for the general advantage of Canada 
or two or more of its provinces. Addi- 
tionally, the Act provides that provincial 
authorities, if they so desire, may enact 
similar legislation for application to indus- 
tries within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutuallv satisfactory arrangements with the 
Dominion Government for the administration 
of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of Concilia- 
tion Officers, Conciliation Boards, Industrial 
Inquiry Commissions, for the consideration 
of complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and of applications for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board to admin- 


ister provisions concerning the certification 
of bargaining agents, the writing of provi- 
sions—tor incorporation into collective agree- 
ments—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements, and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the Minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make _ every 
reasonable effort to conclude a _ collective 
agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Conciliation services are also provided by 
the Industrial Relations Branch under the 
provisions of the Conciliation and Labour 
Act. This statute empowers the Minister of 
Labour to inquire into the causes and cir- 
cumstances of a dispute, to take such steps 
as seem expedient for the purpose of bringing 
the parties together, and to appoint a con- 
ciliator or arbitrator when requested by the 
parties concerned. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act are reported 
below under two headings: (1) Certification 
and other Proceedings before the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and (2) Concilia- 
tion and other Proceedings before the Min- 
ister of Labour. From time to time, as 
required, a third article under this section 
will cover Conciliation Proceedings under the 
Conciliation and Labour Act. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, and 
Fredericton. The territory of the officer 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 
Columbina and Alberta; an officer stationed 
in Winnipeg covers the provinces of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; two officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; two 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec and the officer resident 
in Fredericton, represents the Department in 
the Maritime Provinces. The headquarters 
of the Industrial Relations Branch and the 
Director of Industrial Relations and staff 
are situated in Ottawa. 


Certification and Other Proceedings Before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during the month of April. 
During the month the Board received four 
applications for certification, held four hear- 
ings, issued three certificates designating 
bargaining agents, ordered three representa- 
tion votes, rejected one application for 
certification, allowed the withdrawal of five 
applications, issued Reasons for Judgment 
in one case, issued one Order to bargain 
collectively, and rejected one request for 
reconsideration of decision in a certification 
case. 
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Applications for Certification 
Granted 


1. The Amalgamated Association of 
Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America, Division 1415, for 
a unit of employees of Eastern Canada 
Greyhound Lines Limited, comprising bus 
drivers employed by the Company in its 
Southern Ontario Division. The safety 
supervisor was excluded from the bargain 
ing unit. (L.G., April, 1949, p. 428.) 


ad eed 


2. The Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees and Other Transport 
Workers, Division 59, for a unit of 
employees of Union Steamships Limited, 
Vancouver, B.C.,. comprising assistant 
pursers and freight clerks employed in the 
purser’s department of vessels operated by 
the company. The pursers were excluded 
from the bargaining unit. (L.G., April, 
1949, p. 428.) 

3. The Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees and Other Transport 
Workers, for a unit of employees of La 
Compagnie d’Autobus et de Camionnage 
d’Abitibi Limitée, Val d’Or, Abitibi, P.Q., 
comprising bus operators, garage employees 
and maintenance staff. The managerial and 
office staff, cashiers, foremen and _ in- 
spectors were excluded from the bargaining 
unit. (L.G., May, 1949, p. 585.) 


Representation Votes 
Ordered 


1. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees and National Harbours 
Board, Port of Quebec, P.Q. (L.G., May, 
1949, p. 585.) Following an investigation 
of the application and a public hearing, 
the Board ordered that a representation 
vote be taken among employees engaged 
on hourly rates of pay, employed in the 
cold storage warehouse, refrigeration plant, 
general operation, maintenance department, 
and other miscellaneous departments. 
(Returning Officer: L. Pepin.) 

2. National Association of Marine 
Engineers, District 3, and Quebec and 
Ontario Transportation Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
P.Q. (L.G., April, 1949, p. 428.). Follow- 
ing an investigation and a public hearing, 
the Board ordered that a representation 
vote be taken among marine engineers, 
chief engineer excluded, employed by the 
company. (Returning Officer: L. Pepin.) 


3. National Association of Marine | 


Engineers of Canada, Inc., District 3, and 
the Upper Lakes and St. Lawrence Trans- 
portation Co. Ltd. (L.G., April, 1949, 
p. 428.) Following an investigation and a 
public hearing the Board ordered that a 
representation vote be taken among the 
marine engineers, chief engineer excluded, 
employed by the company. (Returning 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough.) 


Applications for Certification 
Rejected 


1. International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, Local 1598, and Hudson 
Bay Mining and Smelting Co., Ltd., Flin 
Flon, ‘Man. (L.G., May, 1949, p. 584.) 


Applications tor Certification 
Received 


1. Canadian Telephone Employees Asso- 
ciation, on behalf of employees of the Bell 
Telephone Co. of Canada (Plant Depart- 
ment). (Investigating Officer: L. Pepin.) 

2. Canadian Telephone Employees Asso- 
ciation, on behalf of employees of the Bell 
Telephone Co. of Canada (Operating, 
Accounting and Treasury Departments). 
(Investigating Officer: L. Pepin.) 

3. Canadian Telephone Employees Asso- 
ciation, on behalf of employees of the Bell 
Telephone Co. of Canada (Commercial 
Department). (Investigating Officer: L. 
Pepin.) 

4. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
on behalf of employees of the Canadian 


National Railways (Purchasing Depart- 
ment,  Toronta, 1) Ont. (Investigating 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough.) 


Applications for Certification 
Withdrawn 


1. National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc., and Paterson 
Steamships Limited, Fort William, Ont. 
(L.G., April, 1949, p. 428.) On the request 
of the National Organizer of the Associa- 
tion the application for certification was 
withdrawn. 


2. National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc., and Colonial 
Steamships Ltd., Port Colborne, Ont. 
(L.G., April, 1949, p. 428.) On the request 
of the National Organizer of the Associa- 
tion the application for certification was 
withdrawn. 

3. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers Union (Local 106, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America) 
and J. B. Baillargeon Express, Ltd., Mont- 
real. (L.G., May, 1949, p. 584.) On the 
request of the Acting Secretary of the 
Union the application for certification was 
withdrawn. 

4. Canadian Seamen’s Union and the 
Commercial Cable Company, Halifax, NS. 
(L.G., May, 1949, p. 585.) On request of 
counsel for the Union, the Board granted 
the withdrawal of the application for 
certification. 

5. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
and the Canadian National Railways 
(divers, tenders and helpers, Cape Tormen- 
tine, N.B. and Borden, PEI). (LG, 
May, 1949, p. 585.) On request of the 
General Chairman of the Brotherhood, the 
application for certification was withdrawn. 
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Request for Revocation of Decision 
in Application for Certification 


The Board rejected the request of the 
Western Union ‘Telegraph Company, 
Halifax, N.S., for revocation of a decision 
certifying the Canadian Seamen’s Union as 
bargaining agent. (See Reasons for Judg- 
ment below.) 


Order to Bargain Collectively 
issued 


During the month the Board gave con- 
sideration to a complaint referred to it by 
the Minister of Labour under Section 43 
of the Act, affecting the National Associa- 
tion of Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc., 
complainant, and the Canadian Dredge and 
Dock Co., Ltd., respondent. The Board 
issued an Order requiring the respondent 
company to bargain collectively with the 
complainant, in the terms of the following 
Order. (L.G., May, 1949, p. 585.) 


ORDER 


Upon the complaint made by The 
National Association of Marine Engineers 
of Canada, Inc., the complainant, to the 
Minister of Labour that Canadian Dredge 
and Dock Co., Ltd., the respondent, has 
failed to comply with paragraph (a) of 
Section fourteen of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act having been 
referred by the Minister of Labour to this 
Board pursuant to Section 43 of the said 
Act; 

And this Board having made inquiry in 
respect of the said complaint and the 
complaint having been set down for hearing 
by the Board and having come on for 
hearing and after having heard representa- 
tives of the complainant and the respondent, 
and the evidence presented to the Board 
and upon reading the papers filed in respect 
of the said complaint and decision having 
been reserved; 

This Board does find that Canadian 
Dredge and Dock Co., Ltd. being a 


party to collective bargaining with The 
National Association of Marine Engineers 
of Canada, Inc., the certified bargaining 
agent of marine engineers, employed by 
the said Company, excluding chief engineers, 
has failed to comply with the provisions of 
paragraph (a) of Section fourteen of the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act; and 

This Board does order Canadian Dredge 
and Dock Co., Ltd., to commence collec- 
tive bargaining forthwith with The National 
Association of Marine Engineers of Canada, 
Inc., the certified bargaining agent of 
marine engineers employed by the Com- 
pany exclusive of chief engineers, with a 
view to the completion of a collective agree- 
ment between them and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude such agree- 
ment; and 

For this purpose to cause its authorized 
representatives to attend and meet with 
the representatives of The National Asso- 
ciation of Marine Engineers of Canada, 
Inc., at such times and places as shall be 
fixed and designated for this purpose from 
time to time by Mr. F. J. Ainsborough, 
Conciliation Officer of the Department of 
Labour, or such other Conciliation Officer 
as may be instructed in his place by the 
Minister of Labour to confer with the said 
parties to assist them to conclude a collec- 
tive agreement. 

The Conciliation Officer of the Depart- 
ment of Labour aforesaid is requested to 
report from time to time to the Chief 
Executive Officer of this Board on the 
progress of collective bargaining between 
the said parties. 

Leave is reserved to either of the said 
parties to apply to this Board for further 
directions in respect of any matter arising 
out of or relating to this Order or the 
complaint as the circumstances of the case 
in the opinion of such party may require. 

By Order of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board. 

Chief Executive Officer. 


REASONS FOR JUDGMENT in dispute between 
Western Union Telegraph Company, Halifax, N.S., Applicant, 


and 


Canadian Seamen’s Union, Respondent. 


This is an application of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company for revocation 
by the Canada Labour Relations Board 
of an order of certification made in 1944 
by the Wartime Labour Relations Board 
under the provisions of the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations certifying the 
Respondent, Canadian Seamen’s Union and 
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The Board consisted of Mr. A. H. 
Brown, Vice-Chairman and Acting Chair- 
man, and Messrs. W. L. Best, E. R. 
Complin, J. A. D’Aoust, A. Deschamps 


and A. R. Mosher, members. The Judg- 
ment of the Board was delivered by the 
Vice-Chairman. 





bargaining representatives selected by it as 
the bargaining agents for unlicensed per- 
sonnel employed by the Company on its 
cable ships Cyrus Field and Lord Kelvin 
stationed at the Port of Halifax, NS. 


The Applicant contends that the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board had no authority 
to make an order certifying the Respondent 
as aforesaid for the reason that employees 
in the bargaining unit, for which certifica- 
tion was granted, were not employed upon 
a work, undertaking, or business which was 
subject to the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations. The Applicant further con- 
tends that the provisions of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
do not apply to the said employees as they 
are not employed upon a work, under- 
taking or business to which the Act applies. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act replaced the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations. These Regu- 
lations were revoked effective as of the 
date the Act came into force, September 1, 
1948. Section 72 of the Act provides that 
the Canada Labour Relations Board estab- 
lished under the Act shall be the successor 
to the Wartime Labour Relations Board 
established under the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations and that every order, 
decision or determination or other act or 
thing made, given or done by or on behalf 
of the Wartime Labour Relations Board 
shall, in so far as the same might be done 
under the Act, be deemed to have been 
made, given or done by the Canada Labour 
Relations Board. 

Therefore, if the order made by the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board certifying 
the Respondent as bargaining agent for 
employees of the Applicant employed on 
its cable ships at Halifax could have been 
made by this Board under the Act, the 
order has the same force and effect under 
the Act as though made by this Board. 

It follows that if, as the Applicant con- 
tends, the Act does not apply to the com- 
pany’s operation and this Board could not 
have made the order certifying the Respon- 
dent as bargaining agent for the employees 
under this Act, the order of certification 
made by the Wartime Labour Relations 
Board has no continuing force and effect 
under the provisions of the Act. 

Consequently if the Applicant’s conten- 


tion is well founded, the Board would have — 


no authority to revoke the order in ques- 
tion since the only authority given to this 
Board in the matter of revocation is in 
respect of orders made by this Board under 
the Act or orders made by the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board which, in virtue of 


Section 72 of the Act, are deemed to have 
been made by this Board under the Act 
(see Sections 11 and 61 (2) of the Act). 


For these reasons, the Board is of 
opinion that if the Applicant’s contention 
as to the application of the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations and the Act 
to the Applicant’s operations were well 
founded, this Board would have no 
authority to make the order for revocation 
applied for. 

The Board is of opinion, however, that 
the order for certification made by the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board is one 
which could have been made under the 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations and 
which might be made by this Board under 
the Act for the reasons hereinafter sét out. 


The Applicant is a corporation which is 
incorporated under the laws of the State of 
New York and is registered under the 
provisions of Part II of the Domestic, 
Dominion and Foreign Corporations Act of 
Nova Scotia for the purpose of carrying on 
a general telegraph business in Nova Scotia. 
It operates a cable service between the 
United Kingdom and Canada using cables 
extending from the East coast of Canada 
to the United Kingdom and, in connection 
with these operations, it operates the two 
cable ships for the purpose of maintaining 
and repairing the transatlantic cable used 
in this service. The cable ships are owned 
by British companies, are of British registry 
but are operated by the Applicant under 
charter from these owners. The employees 
employed by the Applicant upon these ships 
comprise the bargaining unit of employees 
in respect of which the order for certifica- 
tion now attacked was made. The ships 
have, at present, and have for many years, 
operated from a depot at the Port of 
Halifax, NS. 

The employees in the bargaining unit are 
residents of Canada and were signed on and 
have been signed on from year to year for 
many years past at the Port of Halifax. 


Even if the Board were to accept as 
correct the contention of the Applicant that 
these cable ships are floating work-shops 
used for repair and maintenance of the 
transatlantic cable rather than ships falling 
within the category of navigation and 
shipping described in paragraph (a) of 
Section 53 of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the employ- 
ment of the employees would, in any event, 
be upon or in connection with an under- 
taking falling within the provisions of 
paragraph (b) Section 53 of the Act as a 
work or undertaking extending beyond the 
limits of a province. 
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The Applicant contends that inasmuch as 
the ships are of British ownership and 
registry and are operated under direct 
instructions from New. York in transatlantic 
Service and the crew signed on under 
British Articles of Agreement, the provi- 
sions of the Act do not apply. The 
Applicant also contends that the use of the 
Port of Halifax as a depot for the ships is 


a matter of convenience only and is not . 


essential to their operations which are in 
no way local but are transatlantic in 
character. 

Considering that the Applicant is 
registered for the purpose of carrying on 
business in Canada and carries on opera- 
tions in Canada in connection with which 
the ships are utilized, and that the 
employees are residents of Canada and 
signed on in Canada, and that the provi- 
sions of the Act are capable of enforcement 
against all interested parties, it is, in the 
opinion of the Board, immaterial in the 
particular circumstances of this case whether 
the ships are of Canadian or British 
‘registry or whether the employees have 
been signed on under British or Canadian 
Articles of Agreement. ‘This conclusion. is 
borne out by the provisions of Section 
163 (1) of the Canada Shipping Act which 
require that the Master of every British 
registered ship (with some exceptions which 
are not applicable in this instance) shall 
enter into an agreement with every seaman 
whom he engages in Canada and carries as 
one of the crew in accordance with the 


form of agreement prescribed in the said 
Act or, that is to say, under Canadian 
Articles of Agreement. 


The Applicant further contends that the 
provisions of Section 165 of the Canada 
Shipping Act prescribing the form and 
terms of agreement which shall be entered 
into between the Master and crew exclude 
the application of other terms and condi- 
tions of employment to seamen and that 
the provisions of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act relating to 
the negotiation and conclusion of collective 
agreements covering as they do terms and 
conditions of employment have, therefore, 
no application to the employment of 
seamen. 

The Board is unable to agree with this 
contention. In its opinion, the two Acts 
are not repugnant but are in fact comple- 
mentary to one another. 

For the above reasons, the application is 
dismissed. 

(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, 
Vice-Chairman 
and Acting Chairman, 
for the Board. 

D. McInnzss, Esq., K.C., 
C. S. Lawton, Esq., 
W. Apamson, Esq., 
T. F. Petcu, Esq., 
for the Applicant. 
A. Marcus, Esq., 
H. C. Means, Esq., 
for the Respondent. 
Dated at Ottawa, April 21, 1949. 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings Before 


the Minister of Labour 


Appointment of 
Conciliation Officer 


During April the Minister of Labour 

appointed Conciliation Officers under Sec- 
tion 16 of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act to confer with 
the parties, in the following industrial 
disputes :— 

The Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., 
Montreal, P.Q., applicant, affecting long- 
shore operations at the Port of Montreal, 
and the International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation, Local 375, respondent. (Concilia- 
tion Officer: R. Trepanier.) 

Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
applicant, and the Hull City Transport 
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Company Limited, Hull, P.Q., respondent. 
(Conciliation Officer: R. Trepanier.) 

Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
applicant, and MacArthur and_ Son, 
Limited, Brandon, Man., respondent. (Con- 
ciliation Officer: R. H. Hooper.) _ 

International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Local B-1039, applicant, and 
Gatineau Power Company, Gatineau Trans- 
mission Company, and Gatineau Electric 
Light Company, Ottawa, Ont., respondent. 
(Conciliation Officer: R. Trepanier.) 

International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Local B-1440, applicant, and 
Ottawa Light, Heat and Power Company, 
Ottawa, Ont., respondent. (Conciliation 
Officer: B. Wilson.) 


Agreements Facilitated by 
Conciliation Officer 


Early in April, 1949, the Minister of 
Labour received a final report from Mr. 
F. J. Ainsborough, Conciliation Officer, in- 
dicating the settlement of matters in 
dispute between Polymer Corporation, Ltd., 
Sarnia, Ont., and United Chemical Workers, 
Local 14 (L.G., April, 1949, p. 431). 

On April 14, 1949, the Minister of Labour 
recelved a report from R. H. Hooper, 
Conciliation Officer, indicating the settle- 
ment of matters in dispute between Western 
Canadian Greyhound Lines, Ltd., Calgary, 
Alta, and Amalgamated Association of 
Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America, Division 1374. 
(L.G., April, 1949, p. 481.) 

On April 12, 1949, the Minister of Labour 
received a report from R. Trepanier, Con- 
ciliation Officer, indicating the settlement 
of matters in dispute between the Cana- 
dian Marconi Company, Montreal, P.Q. 
(Trans-Oceanic Service) and the Com- 
mercial Telegraphers’ Union, Canadian 
Marconi System, Division No. 59. (L.G., 
May, 1949, p. 588.) 

On April 12, 1949, the Minister of Labour 
received a report from R. Trepanier, Con- 
ciliation Officer, indicating the settlement 
of matters in dispute between the Shipping 
Federation of Canada, Inc., Montreal, P.Q. 
(longshore operations at the Port of Mont- 
real) and the International Longshoremen’s 
Association, Local 375 (see above). 


Conciliation Board 
Anpointed 


On April 27, 1949, the Minister of Labour 
appointed a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation to deal with a dispute between 
MacArthur and Son, Limited, Brandon, 
Man., and Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees and Other’ Transport 
Workers. The Board was _ appointed 
following receipt of the report of R. H. 
Hooper, Conciliation Officer (see above). 


Constitution of the Board had not been 
completed at the end of the month. 


Conciliation Board 
Reports Received 


On April 23, 1949, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation appointed to deal 
with a dispute between the Canadian 
Marconi Company, Montreal, P.Q., and the 
Canadian Marconi System, Division No. 
59, Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, repre- 
senting radio telegraphers at coast stations 
and radio officers in the marine service of 
the Company. (L.G., May, 1949, p. 588.) 
The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
H. Carl Goldenberg of Montreal, Chairman, 
appointed by the Minister of Labour in 
the absence of a joint recommendation by 
the other two members; F. E. H. Gates of 
Montreal, appointed on the nomination of 
the Company; and Drummond Wren of 
Toronto, appointed on the nomination of 
the Union. The text of the Board’s report 
is reproduced below. 

On Apri! 27, 1949, the Minister of Labour 
appointed a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation to deal with a dispute between 
National Harbours Board, Montreal, P.Q., 
and the Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees. The Board was 
appointed following receipt of the report of 
R. Trepanier, Conciliation Officer (L.G., 
May, 1949, p. 589). Constitution of the 
Board had not been completed at the end 
of the month. 

On April 29, 1949, the Minister of Labour 
appointed a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation to deal with a dispute between 
Quebec Railway, Light and Power Com- 
pany, Quebec, P.Q., and Catholic Syndicate 
of Garage Employees of the Quebec Rail- 
way, Light and Power Company, Inc. The 
Board was appointed following receipt of 
the report of L. Pepin, Conciliation Officer 
(L.G., May, 1949, p. 588). Constitution of 
the Board had not been completed at the 
end of the month. 
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REPORT OF BOARD in dispute between 


Canadian Marconi Company (Radio Telegraphers at Coast 
Stations and Radio Officers in Marine Service) 


and 


Canadian Marconi 


System Division No. 


59, Commercial 


Telegraphers’ Union (AFL-TLC). 


The Hon. HumpuHrey MircHe.i, M_-P., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Dear Sir: 

The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion appointed to endeavour to effect an 
agreement between the above sited parties 
begs to report as follows:— 

Having held sessions at which the Board 
heard the representations of all the parties 
concerned in the dispute and at which the 
Board endeavoured to effect an agreement 
between the parties, the Board begs to 
report that it has been unable to effect 
such an agreement. 

The dispute arises from proposals sub- 
mitted by the Union representing the 
Employees for revision of the collective 
agreement with the Employer. The Union 
requested 

1. Four weeks vacation for 30 years 
service for Radio Telegraphers on stations 
which are in year-round operation. 

2. A 12 per cent increase in the present 
rates of wages. 

3. An increase in the bonus to officers in 
charge to $30, and the incorporation of the 
said bonus in the wage scale. 

The Company rejected these proposals. 

Having heard the submissions of the 
parties to the dispute, and having given full 
consideration to the representations made, 
the Board recommends that— 

1. Radio Telegraphers’ at coast stations 
which are in year-round operation shall be 
granted an annual vacation with pay of 
four weeks after 35 years of service pro- 
vided that one week of the said vacation 
shall be taken by the employee during the 
winter season. 
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On April 23, 1949, the Minister of 
Labour received the unanimous report 
of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation appointed to deal with a 
dispute between the Canadian Marconi 

| Company (Radio Telegraphers at Coast 
Stations and Radio Officers in Marine 
Service) and Canadian Marconi System’ 
Division No. 59, Commercial ‘Teleg- 


raphers’ Union (AFL-TLC) (L.G., May, 


1949, p. 588). 

The Board was composed of Mr. H. 
Carl Goldenberg, Montreal, Chairman, 
Mr. F. E. H. Gates, Montreal, member 
representing the employer viewpoint, 
and Mr. Drummond Wren, Toronto, 

| member representing the employee view- 
point. 

The text of the Board’s report is 
reproduced herewith. 





2. The wage scale set out in Article 15 
of the agreement between the parties dated 
May 10, 1948, shall be increased by 74 per 
cent. 

3. In lieu of the present bonus of $15 
per month payable to officers in charge of 
coast stations, the wage paid to the said 
officers in charge shall be $20 per month 
above the wage payable to them under the 
wage scale, the said $20 to form part of 
the total wage. The said $20 shall be 
added to the wage of the officer in charge 
after the application of the 74 per cent 
increase in the wage scale recommended 
herein. 

The whole respectfully submitted. 

_(Sgd.) H. Cart GoLpENBERG, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) Frank E. H. Garss, 
(Sgd.) DRUMMOND WREN. 
April 22, 1949. 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


AND WAGE SCHEDULES 


Recent Collective Agreements 


A file of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Research and Statistics Branch 
of the Department of Labour. These are 
obtained directly from the parties involved 
and from the Industrial Relations Branch 
of the Department. A number of those 
recently received are summarized below. 

Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec, are 
summarized in a separate article following 
this. 


Manufacturing 
Textiles and Clothing 


WINNIPEG, MAN.—GARMENT MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION OF WESTERN CANADA AND 
AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF 
AMERICA, LOCAL 459. 


Agreement to be in effect from December 
15, 1948, to December 14, 1949. Union 
security: every worker included in the agree- 
ment must be a member of the union in good 
standing, except learners and beginners who 
are given 6 weeks time to become members 
of the union. No worker shall be discrim- 
inated against for union activities and the 
union shall not require the discharge of any 
worker unless such worker is replaced by the 
union by another worker satisfactory to the 
manufacturer. Whenever in need of a 
worker, a manufacturer shall apply to the 
union representative, who shall be given a 
reasonable time to supply a worker accept- 
able to the manufacturer. Whenever the 
union is unable to supply such help, whether 
temporary or permanent, the manufacturer 
may secure such help who must become 
members of the union within 6 weeks. 
Check-off: each and every manufacturer 
agrees to deduct union dues and also the 
initiation fee as well as such contributions 
as may be payable from the wages earned 
by the worker to the Garment Manufacturers’ 
and Employees’ Fund and to remit same to 
the union and the office of the Fund. 


Hours of work: 8 per day Monday through 
Friday, a 40-hour week. Overtime: all work 
in excess of 8 hours from Monday to Friday 
shall be paid for at time and one-quarter, 
all work on Saturdays shall be paid for at 
time and one-half and all work on Dominion 
and Provincial legal holidays shall be paid 
for at double time. Christmas Day shall be 
a paid holiday for union members employed 
for at least 6 weeks. Vacation with pay: 
one week to employees with one year’s con- 
tinuous service of at least 1,700 hours. An 
additional week of vacation shall be given to 
employees with 2 or more years’ continuous 
service who have worked 1,800 hours at least 
during each of the previous two years. 


Wage rates for cutters shall be 8 per cent 
plus 10 per cent over the following—first 
class cutters $1 per hour; second class cutters 
774 cents per hour; third class cutters (after 
3 months) $16 per week increased by $1 per 





Provision is made for Rest Periods in 
an increasing number of collective agree- 
ments in certain industries. The usual 
provision is for 10 minutes in the morn- 
ing and 10 minutes in the afternoon, or 
during each half shift, generally midway 
through the half shift. A number of 


agreements also provide for a 5-minute 
period to put tools away and wash-up 
at the end of each half shift as in the 
agreement between the Coulter Manu- 
facturing Company Limited and Inter- 


national Union, United Automobile, 
Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America summarized below. 


week each month until $22 per week is 
reached; piece rates and time rates for single 
needle operators, special machine operators, 
folders, pressers, cleaners, examiners, bundle 
boys and service girls are increased 10 per 
cent over the 1947 rates. All these workers 
shall be paid an additional 5 per cent pro- 
vided they have worked a full 40 hours 
during the previous week. All learners shall 
be paid a minimum of 35 cents during the 
first 2 months of employment, and thereafter 
regular piece work rates shall prevail. Manu- 
facturers shall not give out work to the 
home of any workers. 

Provision is made for the continuance of 
the joint health insurance fund and for 
grievance procedure. 


Metal Products 


New Guascow, N.S.—MarITIME STEEL AND 
FOUNDRIES LIMITED AND UNITED STEEL 
WoRKERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 3172. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 10, 
1949, to October 1, 1950, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to 60 days’ notice. The 
company recognizes the union as the sole 
bargaining agent for all employees eligible to 
become members of the union, with the 
exception of employees who are members of 
the moulders’ union. Check-off: the com- 
pany agrees to deduct union dues from the 
pay of employees, who so authorize, and to 
remit same to the union. This authoriza- 
tion shall be irrevocable for the term of the 
agreement. 


Hours of work: 8 per day, 4 on Saturday, 
a 44-hour week. Overtime at time and one- 
half for work in excess of 8 hours in any 
one day; double time for work on Sundays 
and 8 specified holidays. Vacation with pay 
period will be 6 days per year. Employees 
who have worked a minimum of 150 days 
during the previous year shall be eligible for 
a vacation at the rate of 4 day for every 244 
days worked. 


Hourly wage rates: acetylene cutters 80 
and 83 cents; acetylene welders 83 to 99 
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cents; blacksmiths 91 cents to $1.03; buckers 
82 and 84 cents; carpenters 82 to 92 cents; 
chippers 80 and 83 cents; electricians 93 
cents to $1.03; electrician specialists $1.12; 
electric welders 83 to 99 cents; firemen 79 
cents; forgers 91 cents to $1.02; grinders 77 
and 80 cents; hammer operators 77 and 82 
cents; heater boys 68 and 77 cents; machine 
operators 80 to 88 cents; markers, mach- 
inists 93 cents to $1.03; marker specialists 
$1.10; riveters 83 and 91 cents; shot blast 
operators 82 and 87 cents; sticker boys 64 
to 77 cents; structural workers 77 to 92 
cents; template makers 98 cents and $1.03; 
truck drivers 80 cents; electric and acetylene 
welders 83 cents to $1.02; specialists $1.12; 
labourers 77 cents; all helpers 79 cents; 
apprentices—first year 60 cents, second year 
70 cents, third year 80 cents and fourth 
year 90 cents. If the cost of living index 
(Federal government) increases beyond 160 
after October 1, 1949, then wages will be 
adjusted 25 cents per week for every point 
the cost of living index is above 160. This 
adjustment will be made for every five point 
change. If cost of living decreases below 160, 
there will be no decreases in wages during 
the period of the agreement. 


Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure and an apprentice plan. 


New Guascow, N.S.—MARITIME STEEL AND 
FouUNDRIES LIMITED AND INTERNATIONAL 
MouLDERS AND FOUNDRY WORKERS OF 
NortH AMERICA, LOCAL 332. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 10, 
1949, to November 22, 1950, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to 60 days’ notice. 
The company recognizes the union as the sole 
collective bargaining agent for all employees 
eligible to become members of the Moulders’ 
Union. 

Hours of work: 8 per day, 44 per week; 
for convenience, however, alternate weeks of 
40 and 48 hours will be worked except 
during July and August when 44 hours per 
week will be worked. Overtime at time and 
one-half will be paid for work in excess of 
8 hours per day and double time for work 
on Sundays (except as part of regular shift) 
and on 8 specified holidays. Vacation with 
pay: employees must work 150 days during 
the year to be eligible for vacation. They 
shall be granted 4 day for each 243 days 
worked to a maximum of 54 days per year. 


Hourly wage rates: moulders (dry sand) 
$1.03, other moulders and core makers 85 
cents to $1.02; pattern makers 914 cents to 
$1.03; apprentices of moulders, coremakers 
and pattern makers 60 cents during first 
year, 70 cents during second year, 80 cents 
during third year, and in pattern shop only, 
90 cents during fourth year; crane oper- 
ators 82 and 87 cents; crane chasers and 
ladlemen 784 and 82 cents; sand mixer oper- 
ator 84 cents; moulding machine operators 
85 cents; furnace melters $1.004; furnace 
operators 92 cents; furnace helpers, foundry 
and coreroom helpers 77 cents. If the cost 
of living index increases beyond 160 after 
November 22, 1949, then wages will be 
adjusted 25 cents per week for every point 
above 160. This adjustment will be made 
for every five point change. If cost of living 
decreases below 160, there will be no decrease 
in wages during the period of the agreement. 

Provision is made for seniority rights, 
a Rigi orocedure and an apprenticeship 
plan. 
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OsHAWA, ONT.—COULTER MANUFACTURING 
CoMPANY LIMITED AND INTERNATIONAL 
UNION, UNITED AUTOMOBILE, AIRCRAFT 
AND AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT WORKERS. 
oF AMERICA, LOCAL 222. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 
28, 1949, to February 27, 1950, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to 60 days’ notice. 
The Company recognizes the union as the 
sole collective bargaining agency for all 
eligible hourly rated employees of the 
company. 

Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
monthly from the pay of employees, who so 
authorize, union dues exclusive of fines, 
assessments or any other union levy and to 
remit same to the union. This authoriza- 
tion shall be irrevocable during the term of 
the agreement. 

Hours of work: 45 per week; for day 
shift—9 per day Monday through Friday; 
for other shifts, hours to be as agreed upon. 
by the company and the union committee. 
Overtime at time and one-half for work in 
excess of 9 hours, or apart from the regular 
shifts during the first 5 days of the week 
and for all work performed on Saturday or 
Sunday and 8 specified holidays, which shall 
be paid holidays when not worked for 
employees working their regularly scheduled 
shifts immediately preceding and following 
the holiday except as otherwise provided. 
Rest periods of 10 minutes are granted all 
employees during each half shift. Employees. 
are also granted 5 minutes at the end of each 
half shift. Vacation with pay: one week to 
employees with one year’s service (1,800: 
hours or more), 2 weeks to employees with 
5 years’ service. Any employee not having 
completed 1,800 hours work during the 
previous 12 months will receive vacation with. 
proportionate pay. 

Hourly wage rates: current schedule as per 
agreement May 4, 1948, may be revised from 
time to time by agreement between the com- 
pany and the union—Males: labourers and’ 
shipping department employees 88 cents in- 
creased by 3 cents per hour per month to. 
94 cents in 2 months; polishing department 
employees 88 cents, increased 4 cents per 
hour per month to $1.08 in 5 months; plating 
department employees 90 cents, increased 44 
cents per hour per month to $1.08 in 4: 
months; press operators 88 cents, increased 
2 cents per hour per month for 3 months and 
an additional 3 cents for one month to 97 
cents in 4 months; truck drivers range from 
98 cents to $1.05. Females: stamping depart- 
ment employees and wiring girls in the plat- 
ing department 60 cents increased by 3 cents 
per hour per month to 72 cents in 4 months. 
Off-shift premium of 5 cents per hour will be- 
paid for off-shift work. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and’ 
grievance procedure. 


Non-metallic Minerals, Chemicals, etc. 


CALGARY, ALTA.—THE CONSOLIDATED MINING 
AND SMELTING COMPANY OF CANADA 
LIMITED (PLANTS NEAR CALGARY) AND» 
THE INTERNATIONAL UNION OF MINE, 
MILL AND SMELTER WoRKERS, LOCAL 690. 
(ALBERTA NITROGEN WorkKERS’ UNION.) 


Agreement to be in effect from September — 
23, 1948, to September 22, 1949, and there- 
after from year to year subject to notice. 
The company recognizes the union as the sole 
bargaining agency for all eligible employees 
as long as the union retains its right to: 
conduct collective bargaining on behalf of” 


such employees under the law. There shall 
be no intimidation or discrimination because 
of membership or non-membership in the 
union. 


Hours of work: for day shift and main- 
tenance crews—8 per day Monday through 
Friday, a 40-hour week; for operating crews 
and maintenance men on shift work—8 per 
day (except where a change in shift is 
scheduled), normal working week shall con- 
stitute 42 hours, or the equivalent. Overtime 
at time and one-half shall be paid for work 
in excess of the scheduled shift, for work on 
6 specified holidays and for work on assigned 
days off. Vacations with pay shall be granted 
employees covered by the agreement in 
accordance with provincial legislation. 


Hourly wage scale: maintenance—welders, 
pipefitters, machinists, mechanics, fitters, in- 
sulators, carpenters, electricians and black- 
smiths $1.23 and $1.33; painters $1.18 and 
$1.28; instrument men $1,33; tool room 
attendant and radial drill operators $1.13; 
oilers $1.11; steam engineers, second class 
$1.33; general helpers $1.06; operators $1.11 
to $1.21; janitors, labourers 96 cents 
(labourers with more than 120 working days 
of actual service with the company become 
lead hands and are paid $1.01); chemical 
services 96 cents to $1.16; warehouse floor- 
men $1.06. Off-shift differential: a premium 
of 4 cents per hour shall be paid for time 
worked on the afternoon shift and 8 cents 
per hour for time worked on the night shift. 

Provision is made for seniority rights 
and grievance procedure. 


Construction 

Buildings and Structures 

WINNIPEG, MAN.—GENERAL CONTRACTORS’ 
SECTION OF THE WINNIPEG BUILDERS’ 


EXCHANGE AND THE UNITED BROTHER- 
HOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS OF 
AMERICA, LocAL 343. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 


1949, to April 30, 1950. 


Hours of work: 8 per day Monday through 
Friday, a 40-hour week. Overtime at time 
and one-half for first 4 hours worked over 
8 hours during week days, double time there- 
after and for all time worked on Sundays 
and 6 specified holidays. On a_ seventh 
holiday, Labour Day, no work is to be done. 
Where more than one shift is employed or 
on special work the regular hours of work 
may be changed so long as they do not exceed 
8 per day; second shift to be 74 hours with 
8 hours pay. 


Hourly wage rate for journeymen shall be 
$1.40 during the term of the agreement in- 
cluding increases of 10 cents per hour 
September 15, 1948, and 5 cents per hour 
May 1, 1949. A foreman in charge of 3 or 
more journeymen shall receive not less than 
10 cents per hour above the journeymen’s 
rate. Foremen shall be members in good 
standing of the local union. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Transportation and Public Utilities 

Air Transport 

CANADA—TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES AND THE 
CANADIAN AIR LINE Pinots ASSOCIATION. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 1, 
1949, to January 31, 1950, and thereafter 


from year to year subject to 60 days’ notice. 
The company recognizes the association as 
representing the air line pilots. Mountainous 
terrain is the division between Lethbridge or 
Calgary and Vancouver and any other com- 
parable terrain operated with twin-engine 
aircraft which may from time to time be 
mutually agreed upon. 


Hours: twin-engine domestic operations— 
no pilot shall be allowed to fly more than 
225 air hours on mountainous terrain oper- 
ations or 255 hours on flat terrain opera- 
tions (5 hours extra to complete flight) in 
any one calendar quarter; four-engine 
domestic operations—yearly maximum shall 
be 900 hours plus an amount equal to vaca- 
tion credits; part year maximum flying hours 
shall be based on 75 hours for each full 
month and 23 hours for each day of any 
part month plus an amount equal to vacation 
credits, the foregoing does. not include 
training flights, familiarization flights or 
monthly instrument practice and local flight 
checks, except that 24 or 2? hours in any 
one day is credited as flying time in route 
familiarization, equipment conversion train- 
ing flights or as supernumerary crew on 
scheduled flights for route competency pur- 
poses. Vacation: 14 days with pay after one 
year’s service. Pilots with less than one 
year’s service will be granted one day for 
each month of service up till December 31. 


Monthly salaries: four-engine captains $550 
per month in first 6 months increased $100 
in second, fourth and sixth 6 months to $850 
per month during sixth 6 months and there- 
after; twin-engine captains—flat terrain $450 
during first 6 months increased by $100 in 
second, fourth and sixth 6 months to $750 
during sixth 6 months and thereafter ; 
mountainous terrain $450 during first 6 
months, $600 in second 6 months increased 
by $100 in fourth and sixth 6 months to $800 
during sixth 6 months and thereafter. First 
officers employed as pilots or holding laid-off 
status as pilots November 1, 1948, $270 per 
month during first 6 months, $320 during 
second 6 months; $370 during third 6 months 
and $400 per month during fourth 6 months 
and thereafter; first officers without fore- 
going qualifications $200 during first 6 
months, $220 in second 6 months, $250 in 
third, $290 in fourth, $340 in fifth and $400 
in sixth 6 months and thereafter. Reserve 
captains: a pilot designated as_ reserve 
captain shall receive a minimum salary of 
$430 per month as of the effective date of 
such designation by the company with pay 
for time flown as captain to be computed 
on a daily basis according to length of 
service. 


Vacations with pay: pilots who have com- 
pleted one year or more of continuous ser- 
vice, will be granted 14 days with full pay; 
those with less than one year of continuous 
service will be granted one day’s leave for 
each full month of service. 


Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure, travelling and moving 
expenses. Pilots are obliged to carry at 
least $5,000 of life insurance. The company 
to pay only the flight risk portion of such 
insurance. 
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CANADA—TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES AND 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MACH- 
INISTS, Lopges 714 AND 1751 (AIRCRAFT 
MAINTENANCE MECHANICS, STATION SER- 
VICES DEPARTMENT AND STORES DEPART- 
MENT). 


Agreement to be in effect from October 1, 
1948, to September 30, 1949, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to 30 days’ notice, 
covers all landing fields of the Trans-Canada 
Air Lines in Canada. The company recog- 
nizes the union as the sole bargaining agency 
for employees in its maintenance and over- 
haul, cargo and commissary departments. 


Hours of work: 8 per day exclusive of meal 
periods, 54 days per week is the standard 
working week; where this is impracticable 
due to the requirements of the service, work 
schedules satisfactory to the company and the 
union shall be established. Overtime: time 
worked in excess of the standard work day, 
except in the case of rotation of shifts, shall 
be credited as overtime on a pro rata basis 
and compensatory time off allowed at the 
discretion of the company. At the end of 
each month or end of work schedule closest 
thereto, employees with overtime credits will 
qualify for payment of the overtime in excess 
of 24 hours, on a time and one-half basis. 
All employees will be granted 8 specified 
holidays or equivalent time off, or overtime 
credit. 


Vacation: 2 weeks with pay, exclusive of 
legal holidays, for employees yho have com- 
pleted one year or more of continuous service, 
those with less than one year’s service will 
be granted one day’s vacation with pay, 
exclusive of legal holidays, for each full 
month of continuous service. 


Monthly wage rates: maintenance and over- 
haul department—crew chief $285 to $305, 
shift foreman $285 to $295, aircraft in- 
spector $275 to $295, licensed mechanic $270 
to $280, shop and materials inspectors $265 to 
$275, lead mechanic $265, mechanics $245 to 
$255, junior mechanics $185 to $230, learners 
$115 to $170, detail materials inspectors $175 
to $245, aircraft tractor driver and crane 
operator $205, sand or carboblast operator 
and helper $185, tool room issuers $165 to 
$185, lead groomer $180, groomer $170, 
cleaner $165, lead janitor $175, janitor $160, 
janitresses $120 to $145, labourers $160, 
licensed fireman $175, firemen $160;- station 
services department—assistant station con- 
troller $235, ramp agents $200 to $220, 
station attendants $160 to $185, lead 
chauffeur $190 to $210, chauffeurs $170 to 
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$190, commissary attendant $150; stores 
department—lead stockkeeper $255, stock- 
keepers, shippers or receivers $210 to $235, 
assistants $175 to $195, issuers $115 to $165, 
tractor operators $160 to $180, labourers $160. 

Provision is made for sick leave, seniority 
rights and grievance procedure. 


CANADA—TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES AND THE 
Arr Line Priuots ASSIGNED TO Four- 
ENGINE OVERSEAS OPERATIONS AS REPRE- 
SENTED BY THE CANADIAN AIR LINE 
Pintots ASSOCIATION. 


Supplementary agreement to the foregoing 
also effective from February 1, 1949, to 
January 31, 1950, and thereafter from year 
to year subject to 60 days’ notice. 


Hours of service: four-engine overseas oper- 
ations—900 hours shall constitute the normal 
annual maximum, and in addition, pilots may 
be required to complete a maximum of 120 
hours overtime in any year. For periods of 
less than one year the maximum shall be 75 
hours for each full month and 23 hours per 
day for each part month plus a total of 10 
hours overtime for each full month. The 
company will exert a reasonable effort to 
prevent a pilot’s air hours from exceeding 
255 hours in any one-quarter. These hours 
shall not include training and familiarization 
flight time during period of transfer from 
domestic operations to first scheduled, extra 
section or other revenue flight as captain or 
first officer on four-engine overseas opera- 
tions, or training and familiarization flight 
time relating to being promoted to captain 
on four-engine overseas operations. 


Rates of pay: captains $900 per month 
during first 6 months, increased $50 per 
month during second 6 months and to $1,000 
per month during third 6 months and there- 
after; first officers $400 per month during 
first 6 months increased $40 per month during 
second 6 months and to $480 per month 
during third 6 months and thereafter. 


Overtime rates shall be $13 per hour and 
$6.25 per hour for captains and first officers 
respectively for each air hour in excess of 
900 air hours per year or established 
maximum for a part year. 


Sick leave of one day per month with pay 
will be allowed pilots assigned to four-engine 
overseas operations for each month or part 
thereof in each year after assignment of 
which half the unused portion shall be 
cumulative indefinitely for the purpose of 
additional sick leave pay benefits. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the repeal 
of one agreement and the amendment of 
twelve other agreements. These include, in 
addition tod’ those summarized below, the 
amendment of the agreement for railway 
car and bus manufacturing at Montreal 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette of 
April 2, and the amendment of the agree- 
ments for the fine glove industry for the 
province, for hairdressers at Montreal, for 
the sash and door industry at Quebec and 
for building trades at Hull, which were all 
published April 9, and another amendment 
to the agreement for building trades at 
Hull published April 23. 


Requests for a new agreement for dairy 
employees at Quebec and for amendments 
to the agreements governing barbers and 
hairdressers at St. Hyacinthe and clock- 
makers in the eastern townships were 
gazetted March 26. Requests for the 
amendment of the agreements for barbers 
and hairdressers at Victoriaville, for build- 
ing trades at Hull and at Chicoutimi and 
for truck drivers at Montreal were pub- 
lished April 2. Requests for the amendment 
of the agreements for building trades at 
Hull and at Chicoutimi were gazetted 
April 9, and for wholesale and retail 
commercial establishments at Roberval 
gazetted April 16. A request for the amend- 
ment of the agreement for garage and 
service station employees at Montreal was 
published April 23. 


Orders in Council were also published 
approving or amending the constitution and 
by-laws of certain joint committees and 
others approving the levy of assessment on 
the parties. 


*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act pro- 
vides that where a collective agreement has been 
entered into by an organization of employees and 
one or more employers or association of employers, 
either side may apply to the Provincial Minister 
of Labour to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, and 
certain other conditions made binding throughout 
the province or within a certain district on all 
employers and employees in the trade or industry 
covered by the agreement. Notice of such appli- 
cation is published and 30 days are allowed for the 
filing of objections, after which an Order in Council 
may be passed granting the application, with or 
without changes as considered advisable by the 
Minister. The Order in Council may be amended 
or revoked in the same manner. Each agreement 
is administered and enforced by a joint committee 
of the parties. References to the summary of this 
Act and to amendments to it are given in the 
Lasour Gazerte, January, 1949, page 65. Proceedings 
under this Act and earlier legislation have been 
moted in the Lasour GazeTre monthly since June, 
1934. 
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Manufacturing 


Vegetable Foods 


BAKERS AND BAKERY SALESMEN, QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated March 31, and 
gazetted April 9, repeals from April 1, 1949, 
the Order in Council making this agreement 
obligatory (L.G., Aug., 1948, p. 870). 


Fur and Leather Products 


Work GLove INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated March 31, and 
gazetted April 2, amends from April 1, 1949, 
the previous Order in Council for this in- 
dustry (L.G., May, 1948, p. 486). Agreement 
to remain in effect until December 31, 1949. 


Overtime: for male employees paid on a 
piece-work basis, overtime rates are in- 
creased from 47 to 51:7 cents per hour in 
excess of the regular rates and for female 
employees paid on a piece-work basis from 
22 to 24-2 cents per hour in excess of the 
regular rates; however, male and female 
employees paid on an hourly or weekly basis 
receive time and one-half for overtime work. 


Statutory holidays: Good Friday, St-Jean 
Baptiste Day and Labour Day are to be 
kept as holidays. Every employee who has 
been at work the five days prior to these 
holidays shall receive for each holiday four- 
tenths of one per cent of the wages earned 
by him during the twelve months prior to 
June 1. However, when St-Jean Baptiste 
Day fails on Sunday, the holiday shall not 
be paid; if it falls on Saturday, the employee 
is entitled to half a day off with pay 
equivalent to two-tenths of one per cent of 
the wages so earned. 


Minimum wage rates for all operations, 
except any connected with the stitching of a 
glove or a mitt on a “Wax Thread” machine, 
are increased by 10 per cent. 


Vacation: every employee with five years’ 
continuous service is entitled to an annual 
vacation of two weeks with pay equivalent 
to four per cent of his total earnings during 
the one year prior to June 1 of each year; 
every employee with from three to five years’ 
service is entitled to a week and a half with 
pay equivalent to three per cent of his year’s 
total earnings; every employee with less than 
three years’ service is entitled to one week 
with remuneration equivalent to two per cent 
of his year’s total earnings. 


Textiles and Clothing 


MEN’s AND Boys’ CLorHine INpustRY, Proy- 
INCE OF QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated April 14, and 
gazetted April 23, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Aug. 194T i prell 74, Sept. pp. 138062. Oct, 
p. 1474; April, 1949, p. 450, and previous 
issues) by providing that, if any of the 
specified statutory holidays should fall on a 
Saturday or Sunday, then the said holiday 
shall be celebrated either on the day before 
or the first working day after the Saturday 
or Sunday, and, should any of the holidays 
occur during a vacation period, such holiday 
shall be paid for immediately after the 
vacation. 
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MILLINERY INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated April 14, and 
gazetted April 23, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
March, 1947, p. 369, Sept., p. 1307). 


Holidays with pay: every employee who 
has been employed in the industry for one 
year and in the same shop for at least 3 
months shall be granted 4 specified holidays 
with pay each year; if absent without good 
reason for one full day during the work 
week in which the holiday occurs, he shall 
receive only 75 per cent of the pay granted 
for such holiday; if absent 2 full days, he 
shall receive only 50 per cent of the pay for 
such holiday; if absent more than 2 days, he 
shall not be paid for the said holiday. 


Minimum wage rates which were increased 
by approximately 10 per cent, are now as 
follows: hand blocker $50.20 per week; 
blocker $46.40; cutter, straw operator, fabric 
operator $45.20; draper $31.40; trimmer- 
draper $27.60; trimmer $25. 

Vacation with pay: every employee, who 
has a minimum of 2 months service for the 
same employer, shall, in the event of termin- 
ation of his employment, be entitled to 2 
per cent of the wages earned by him after 
June 30 preceding his termination of employ- 
ment. 


Metal Products 


GARAGES AND SERVICE STATIONS, MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated April 14, and 
gazetted April 23, amends the previous Order 
in Council for this industry (L.G., Nov., 1948, 
p. 1246). 

Overtime: all work in excess of 9 hours 
per day or 54 hours per week is payable at 
time and one-half for servicemen in gasoline 
and service stations. 


Holidays for garage servicemen: the three 
statutory holidays with pay to which they 
are entitled may be taken by these employees 
on the first working day following each such 
holiday and if they work on the said days, 
they shall be paid at double time. 


Minimum wage rates: blacksmiths, body- 
men, carpenters, electricians, glaziers, letter- 
ing-painters, machinists, mechanics, painters, 
radiator repairers, sheet metal workers, 
testers, upholstery cleaners and dyers, 
upholstery makers, vulcanizers, welders, 
wheelwrights (day journeymen)—first class 
$1 per hour, second class 90 cents; night 
journeymen—first class $1.15, second class $1; 
apprentices (day) from 40 cents per hour in 
first 6 months to 75 cents in fourth year, 
apprentices (night) from 45 cents to 85 
cents; day service men in gasoline and ser- 
vice stations 60 cents per hour between 7 a.m. 
and 7 p.m., time and one-half between 7 p.m. 
and 10 p.m. and double time thereafter. 


This amendment also provides for certain 
changes in the apprenticeship regulations. 


Sureer MeraL MANUFACTURING, MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated April 14, and 
gazetted April 23, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Aug., 1948, p. 871, Sept., p. 993; Feb., 1949, 
p. 178) by providing that every employee 
with 5 or more years of continuous service 
for the same employer is entitled annually to 
2 weeks’ vacation with pay equivalent to 4 
per cent of his preceding year’s remuneration. 
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Construction 


BUILDING TRADES, JOLIETTE. 


An Order in Council, dated March 31, and 
gazetted April 9, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Aug., 1947, p. 1175; June, 1948, p. 620, and 
previous issues) by increasing the minimum 
wage rates for journeymen in all trades by 
5 cents per hour. 


Trade 


RETAIL STORES, QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated March 17, and 
gazetted March 26, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
May, 1946, p. 629, June, p. 783, July, p. 930, 
and previous issues). Other amendments to 
this agreement were published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette of May 31, 1947, and April 24, 
1948. 


Hours: for the department head, the floor 
walker and the chief-displayer performing 
only such work, the accountant and the out- 
side collector, for the delivery-man and his 
helper, the clerks attending to the delivery 
and reception of merchandise, the trades- 
men, warehousemen and general workmen, 
maximum hours which may be worked at 
regular rates were reduced from 55 per 
week in 1947, to 51 in 1948, and to 50 per 
week by the present amendment; for all other 
employees, the regular work week was 
reduced from 494 hours per week in 1947, to 
48 in 1948, and to 45 by the present amend- 
ment. 


Minimum wage rates: various increases 
were granted in 1947, 1948 and 1949, but 
not all classifications were increased in each 
of these years. Increases for some classes 
are as follows: departmental manager—from 
$45 per week in 1947 to $50 in 1948 for 
males and from $35 in 1947 to $39 in 1948 
for females if annual turnover is $100,000, 
from $40 in 1947 to $45 in 1948 for males 
and from $30 to $33 for females if annual 
turnover exceeds $50,000 and from $35 in 
1947 to $40 in 1948 for males and from $25 
to $28 for females if annual turnover is less 
than $50,000; head displayer from $45 in 1947 
to $50 in 1948; floor walker from $33 in 1947 
to $36 in 1948 and to $49 from March 26, 
1949; bookkeeper from $29.60 in 1947 to $35 
in 1948 and to $37.50 in 1949; collector (out- 
side) from $24.60 in 1947 to $30 in 1948; 
regular employees (male)—in 1947, from 
$9.50 per week in first year to $19 in fifth 
year, after 5 years from $22 to $30; in 1948, 
from $14 in first year to $24 in fifth year, 
after 5 years from $28 to $36; in 1949, from 
$14 in first year to $26 in fifth year, after 
5 years from $30 to $39; regular employees 
(female)—in 1947, from $8.60 per week in 
first year to $12 in third year, after 3 years 
from $13.50 to $16; in 1948, from $13 to $16, 
after 3 years from $17.50 to $21; in 1949, 
from $13 to $17.50, after 3 years from $19 
to $23; displayers (male)—after 5 years 
from $28 to $32 in 1947, from $32 to $40 in 
1948 and from $35 to $45 in 1949; delivery- 
man from $22.60 in 1947 to $30 in 1948 and 
to $33 in 1949; charwoman $15 in 1948, 
increased to $17 in 1949. 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS 


IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain 
provisions to secure the payment of wages 
generally accepted as current in each trade 
for competent workmen in the district 
where the work is carried out. 


There are two sets of conditions applic- 
able to government contracts, those which 
apply to building and construction work, 
and those which apply to contracts for the 
manufacture of various classes of govern- 
ment supplies and equipment. 


The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into 
contracts in the first group, is to obtain 
from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for the 
different classifications of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These 
schedules, known as fair wages schedules, 
are thereupon included by the department 
concerned in the terms of the contract. 


Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and equip- 
ment. Contracts in this group are awarded 
in accordance with a policy which provides 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district. 

A more detailed account of the Dominion 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given 
in the Lasour Gazerre for July, 1946, 
p. 9382. 


Schedules Prepared and 
Contracts Awarded During March 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition. 


During the month of March the Depart- 
ment of Labour prepared 105 fair wages 
schedules for inclusion in building and 
construction contracts proposed to be 
undertaken by various departments of the 
Government of Canada in different parts 
of the Dominion. 
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During the same period a total of 50 
construction contracts was awarded by the 
various Government departments. Partic- 
ulars of these contracts appear in the 
accompanying table. 

Copies of the relevant wages schedules 
are available to trade unions or other bona 
fide interested parties, on request. 

The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 
eight per day and forty-four per week, 
provide that “where, by provincial legisla- 
tion, or by agreement or current practice, 
the working hours of any class of workers 
are less than forty-four per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work except in cases of emergency as may 
be approved by the Minister of Labour 
and then only subject to the payment of 
overtime rates as specified by the Minister 
of Labour,” and also specify that the rates 
of wages set out therein are “minimum 
rates only” and that “nothing herein con- 
tained shall be considered as exempting 
contractors and subcontractors from the 
payment of higher rates in any instance 
where, during the continuance of the work 
such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation, by agreements between employers 
and employees in the district or by changes 
in prevailing rates.” 


(2) Contracts for the Manufacture of 
Supplies and Equipment. 


Contracts for supplies and equipment 
were awarded as follows, under the policy 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district :— 


No. of Aggregate 
Department contracts amount 
Canadian Commercial 
Corporation ee 6,143 $17,113 343.00 
PostmOfiicenss aes 13 42,613.05 
1. CANE Pak ae eee eee 1 18,144.00 
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LABOUR LAW 


Lahour Legislation 
in Saskatchewan in 1949 


Changes in the Workmen’s Compensation Act include a 
provision for higher benefits for totally disabled workmen 


with dependents. 


been established for teachers. 


A collective bargaining procedure has 


Stricter safety requrements 


have been laid down in regard to freight and passenger 
elevators and electrical installations. 


The Saskatchewan Legislature which was 
in session from February 10 to April 2, 
amended laws dealing with workmen’s 
compensation, hours of work, minimum 
wages, weekly rest-day, factories and trade 
schools. Within prescribed limits, the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board is per- 
mitted to increase benefits to totally 
disabled workmen with dependents. The 
weekly payment of compensation to totally 
disabled workers may not be less than $15. 
The stipulation against a reduction in 
wages in undertakings where hours were 
reduced to 44 as required by the Hours of 
Work Act unless time and one-half is paid 
will apply to April 1, 1950. Janitors and 
watchmen were brought within the scope 
of the One Day’s Rest in Seven Act. 
Stricter safety requirements were laid down 
in statutes governing freight and passenger 
elevators and electrical inspection and 
licensing. A new Act grants to teachers 
the collective bargaining rights enjoyed by 
other workers in the Province. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Amendments to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation (Accident Fund) Act, in force on 
April 1, 1949, provide for increased benefits 
to totally disabled persons with dependents; 
establish the minimum weekly compensa- 
tion in total disability cases at $15, instead 
of $15 or average earnings; and _ bring 
reeves, councillors and secretary-treasurers 
of rural municipalities under the Act. 


Permanent total disability is, as before, 
compensatable at the rate of 75 per cent 
of the workman’s average weekly earnings 
during the 12 months preceding the acci- 
dent or for such lesser period as he has 
been in the employment of his employer. 
It is now provided, further, that in 
cases of permanent total disability, where 
a workman with dependents is receiving 
compensation at a rate of less than $1,200 
a year, his benefits may be increased, at 
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the discretion of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board, by $10 a month for a wife 
or invalid husband, and by $5 a month 
each for the first and second child under 
16. Where the only dependents are 
children, the increase may be $10 a month 
for the first child, and $5 each for the 
second and third child, and where depen- 
dents are other than children or consort 
compensation may be increased by a 
reasonable weekly sum to be determined 
by the Board. The total compensation for 
complete disability must not, however, 
exceed $1,200 a year. 


The minimum payment in permanent 
total disability cases is now $15 a week 
instead of $15 or average earnings, if less. 
In cases of temporary total disability, the 
minimum weekly payment remains $15 a 
week or average earnings, if less, and in 
partial disability cases, as before, minimum 
compensation is a corresponding amount in 
proportion to the impairment of earning 
capacity. 

In order to be recognized by the Board 
and recoverable, accounts for medical ser- 
vices must be filed with the Board within 
six months after the termination of the 
treatment. 


Increases in compensation apply to all 
payments accruing after April 1, 1949, 
regardless of the date of the accident, but 
this provision is not to entitle any person 
to additional compensation for any period 
before that date. 


Reeves, councillors and secretary-treasurers 
of rural municipalities are now brought 
under Part I of the Act, together with any 
other employees of rural municipalities 
which the Board may designate. For the 
purpose of computing compensation, the 
annual earnings of such persons are deemed 
to be $1,200, but this amount may be 
increased or decreased by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council oy the recommenda- 
tion of the Board. 


® 


Hours of Work 


By an amendment to the Hours of Work 
Act, employees working exclusively as 
janitors or caretakers in buildings used 
principally for residential purposes are, as 
before, exempted from the Act, but those 
who care for office and commercial build- 
ings are now within its scope. 

The stipulation in the Hours of Work Act, 
1947, against a reduction in wages in any 
undertaking where hours were reduced to 
conform with the 44-hour limit which is 
imposed by the Act unless time and one- 
half is paid for overtime, has been extended 
to apply until April 1, 1950. 


Weekly Rest-day 


From July 1, 1949, workers employed 
solely as watchmen or janitors are entitled 
to a weekly rest of 24 hours, wherever 
possible on Sunday, as a result of an amend- 
ment to the One Day’s Rest in Seven Act. 
The statute applies, with the exceptions 
noted below, to all employees in cities and 
in 21 specified towns. Exempted are 
persons in a managerial capacity, those who 
are not usually employed for more than 
five hours in a day, and repair workers 
in emergencies. 


Minimum Wages 


Changes were made in the section of the 
Minimum Wage Act which permits the 
Minimum Wage Board by order to fix the 
maximum amount which an employer may 
charge, or deduct from an employee’s wages, 
for board and lodging. The revised section 
stipulates that the Board may fix the 
maximum deductions permitted for board, 
whether full or partial. and for permanent 
or temporary living quarters furnished by 
an employer to an employee, whether or 
not such quarters are self-contained and 
whether or not they are retained in the 
general possession of the employer. 


A further amendment requires an 
employer to give at least a week’s written 
notice of intention to lay off an employee 
who has been in his service continuously 
for three months or more. As previously, 
a week’s notice is required in case of 
discharge. 


Factories 


A new section inserted in the Factories 
Act empowers the Minister of Labour to 
impose on the owner of a factory any 
statutory obligation to install equipment or 
make alterations in premises occupied by 
an employer other than the owner. 


Elevators 


The Passenger and Freight Elevator Act 
which, when proclaimed in force, will 
replace a 1942 Act and amendments (L.G., 
1942, p. 590), will apply to all elevators 
which are subject to the legislative authority 
of the Province except such as are excluded 
by regulations. The chief inspector may by 
written notice to the owner bring under 
the Act any elevator or hoisting apparatus 
excluded by regulation. 


Greater provision for safety is made by 
requiring, as formerly, the owner of an 
elevator to hold a valid elevator licence, 
and by now prohibiting any person, firm or 
corporation from constructing, installing, 
altering or repairing an elevator or any 
part which may affect the safety of the 
elevator unless he holds a _ contractor’s 
licence. The lLieutenant-Governor in 
Council may by regulation require the 
licensing of operators and prescribe the 
conditions under which operators’ licences 
may be issued. Licences are to be issued 
by the Department of Labour on the chief 
inspector’s recommendation. The minimum 
age of elevator operators, which under the 
earlier Act was 18, will now be fixed by 
regulation. 

The new Act-sets out in detail the powers 
and duties of inspectors. The earlier 
statute provided that these should be pre- 
scribed by regulations of the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council. 

Inspectors are to be appointed and 
remunerated according to the provisions of 
the Public Service Act. Subject to the 
instructions of the chief inspector, an in- 
spector must inspect periodically every 
elevator in his district and inspect without 
delay any elevator which he has reason to 
believe is unsafe. An inspector must rate 
the maximum carrying capacity of every 
elevator in respect of weight or number of 
passengers carried. This maximum must be 
recorded in the elevator licence. Operating 
an elevator with a load in excess of such 
maximum is declared an offence against the 
Act. 

Inspectors are required to satisfy them- 
selves that elevators are in satisfactory 
running order, that safety devices and 
appliances which operate in emergencies are 
free to operate, and that both elevator and 
operator are properly licensed. They are 
empowered to require that necessary infor- 
mation be supplied to them, and that 
required assistance be made available, and 
may issue instructions regarding operation, 
installation, alteration or repair or may con- 
demn an elevator which is unsafe or 
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obsolete. They may require that negligent, 
incompetent or unlicensed operators be 
replaced. 


Owners, persons in charge of elevators 
and contractors engaged in installation, 
service or repairs are required to notify 
inspectors of defects which might render the 
elevator unsafe, and faulty conditions must 
be remedied within a reasonable time. An 
unsafe elevator may be sealed or its 
licence cancelled. Accidents causing death 
or serious injury must be reported by tele- 
phone or telegraph to the chief inspector, 
who will cause an investigation to be made. 
Following an accident, the elevator may not 
be operated without the inspector’s written 
permission. 

The inspector must furnish the owner or 
his representative with an inspection report, 
setting forth the condition found and 
may require certain repairs, alterations 
or replacements to be made within a 
prescribed time. Within 30 days after 
receiving an inspection report, the owner 
must notify the Department of the arrange- 
ments which have been made to comply 
with the inspector’s instructions. 


The written permission of the chief 
inspector must be obtained before: (1) a 
condemned elevator may be repaired or 
operated; (2) an elevator which has been 
previously used may be sold, exchanged or 
reinstalled in a new location; or (3) an 
elevator which has been previously used 
outside the Province may be installed. 
Where the use of an elevator is being 
resumed after being out of service for a 
year or more, it must be specially inspected 
and operated only with the written permis- 
sion of the inspector. 


The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
make regulations governing the design, 
registration of designs, construction, instal- 
lation, testing, operation, maintenance, 
repair, inspection, and classification of 
elevators; prescribing the conditions under 
which elevator and contractors’ licences may 
be issued; governing the duration, transfer, 
suspension, cancellation, withdrawal and 
posting of licences; prescribing fees and 
other charges for licences and inspections; 
excluding any elevator or class of elevator 
from the Act; and adopting as regulations 
any relevant codes, rules or standards, with 
or without modification. 

Fines may be imposed, on summary con- 
viction, for violation of the Act or regula- 
tions. These may be not less than $25 
nor more than $300 for each offence. The 
penalty for operating an elevator without 
a valid operator’s licence is a fine of not 
less than $10 or not more than $50. 
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Electrical Licensing 


The Electrical Inspection and Licensing 
Act, 1949, which will come into force on 
Proclamation, is a revision of an Act first 
passed in 1929 (L.G., 1929, p. 381; 1935, 
p. 417; 1947, p. 1493). Its administration 
is now the responsibility of the Minister 
of Labour. Provision is made, as before, 
for the appointment of inspectors, including 
a chief inspector, to enforce the Act, but 
the provision made in 1947 for the appoint- 
ment of a Director of Electrical Inspection 
and Licensing has been omitted. No per- 
son may be appointed as inspector who is 
interested either directly or indirectly in 
the sale or installation of electrical equip- 
ment and who does not hold a valid 
journeyman’s licence. 

As formerly, electrical installation must 
conform to the latest authorized edition of 
the Canadian Electrical Code, subject to 
any changes made by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council. 

The Act ‘authorizes the Department of 
Labour to issue licences to contractors, 
journeymen, employers and persons oper- 
ating supply houses of electrical equipment. 
To obtain any of these licences except a 
journeyman’s licence, a person must furnish 
a guarantee bond of $1,000, subject to con- 
ditions satisfactory to the chief inspector. 

The Act applies to the performance of all 
the work of electrical installation and the 
installing of electrical equipment for the 
purpose of supplying electricity for light, 
heat, or power, or signal or communication 
systems, the inspection of such work and 
the sale of electrical equipment. 

Excluded from the Act, in addition to 
electrical work in power houses, substations, 
etc., except those to which the public have 
free access, and work on railway or street 
railway cars or locomotives, as formerly, are 
transmission lines and distribution systems 
of public utilities, and the insertion and 
replacement of lamps or fuses and the per- 
formance of other minor adjustments and 
replacements. 

As before, no contractor may make any 
electrical installation or install electrical 
equipment unless he holds a valid con- 
tractor’s licence. ‘To obtain such licence, 
a contractor must hold a journeyman’s 
licence or employ at least one licensed 
journeyman. Engaging in the business of 
a contractor in a place unauthorized by 
licence is forbidden. 

As in the earlier Act, a limited con- 
tractor’s licence may be issued by the 
Department to a person who, in the chief 
inspector’s opinion, is competent, permitting 
him to carry on the business of a con- 
tractor in the town or village in which he 


lives and in places within a 50-mile radius, 
unless there is in the town or village a 
resident holder of a contractor’s licence. 
He must not carry on business in a city 
or in the village of North Regina. A 
limited contractor may be assisted by only 
one apprentice or other employee who does 
not hold a journeyman’s licence. 

Provision is now made for the issue of a 
restricted contractor’s licence to a person 
who holds a restricted journeyman’s licence 
or employs at least one restricted licensed 
journeyman. Holders of contractors’ and 
restricted contractors’ licences may not 
employ more than two apprentices or other 
employees for each journeyman. _ 


For a journeyman’s licence, the chief 
inspector must be satisfied that an applicant 
has completed one of three alternatives: 
(1) four years’ apprenticeship to the trade; 
(2) one year’s apprenticeship and a full 
electrical course in a Canadian university 
or college; or (3) two years’ apprenticeship 
and a full electrical course in a technical 
school operated by any provincial Depart- 
ment of Education. A candidate must also 
pass a written or practical examination, or 
both, as may be required by the Apprentice- 
ship Act, 1944. Formerly, the requirements 
for a journeyman’s licence were either four 
years of apprenticeship, or a three-year term 
of apprenticeship together with successful 
completion of an electrical course in a 
Canadian university, college or technical 
school. 

An applicant for a restricted journeyman’s 
licence must satisfy the chief inspector that 
he is competent to perform the branches of 
work specified in the licence. He is not 
permitted to do any other work than that 
specified. 

An apprentice or other employee who 
does not hold a journeyman’s licence may 
not do any electrical work except as an 
assistant to, and under the supervision of, 
a licensed journeyman employed on the 
same piece of work. . 

Employers, other than licensed con- 
tractors, are required to hold a licence. No 
employer may employ any person other 
than a licensed journeyman to take charge 
of an electrical installation or install elec- 
trical equipment. 

Any licence may be suspended by the 
Minister on the recommendation of the 
chief inspector. The causes for which con- 
tractors’ and journeymen’s licences may be 
suspended, previously set out in the regula- 
tions, are now incorporated in the Act. 

Other provisions deal with connection of 
electrical installations with distribution 
systems, reports, notices and _ permits, 
defective or dangerous equipment, and with 
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inspection and approval of electrical equip- 
ment stocked by supply houses or retail 
dealers. Many of these provisions were 
formerly in the regulations. 

The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
make regulations fixing the fees to be paid 
for licences, inspections and permits. 

The penalty section of the Act was 
revised and a number of changes made in 
the fines provided for certain offences, in- 
cluding the addition of a minimum fine as 
well as the former maximum amount. 


Trade Schools 


The trades which have been brought 
within the scope of the Trade Schools 
Regulation Act, 1939, by Order in Council 
have now been incorporated in the Act 
(L..G., 1939, p. 123571948," p. 752), The 
amendment, therefore, consolidates all 
designated trades under the Act. The trade 
of “business courses by correspondence” has 
been omitted. 


Collective Bargaining 
for Teachers 


The Teachers’ Salary Negotiation Act, 
1949, was passed to establish procedure for 
collective bargaining between teachers and 
boards of school trustees. In general, the 
procedure set up by this Act is similar to 
the rules for establishing Conciliation 
Boards under the Trade Union Act, 1944. 

The Act applies to the boards of school 
units and districts organized under the 
Larger School Units Act, 1944, the School 
Act and the Secondary Education Act, and 
to all teachers regularly employed in day 
classes in schools in the unit or district, 
or employed on a full time basis as 
supervisors. 

“Collective bargaining” means negotiating 
in good faith with the view to the adop- 
tion of a salary schedule or the revision of 
an existing schedule, embodying in writing 
the terms of the schedule or its revision, 
execution by the parties of the schedule or 
revision, and negotiating from time to time 
for the settlement of disputes. 

The Act declares the right of a group 
of teachers (or a single teacher where only 
one is employed), to organize and bargain 
collectively either on their own behalf or 
through a committee selected by the 
majority of the group. Similarly, a school 
board has the right to bargain on its own 
behalf or through a committee selected by 
a majority of the Board. A committee 
selected by either party may contain only 
one member who is not one of the group 
concerned, and must be the exclusive repre- 
sentative of the group or of the Board for 
collective bargaining. 
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Either a school board or a majority of 
a group of teachers may by notice require 
the other party to enter upon collective 
bargaining proceedings within thirty days 
after receipt of notice. If the notice for 
collective bargaining is for the purpose of 
negotiating a salary schedule or for the 
revision of an existing one, the request 
must be made betwen November 1 and 

January 15. 

At the request of either party, a three- 
man Board of Conciliation may be set up, 
at the discretion of the Minister, whenever 
a board and group of teachers fail to 
negotiate a salary schedule or the revision 
of an existing schedule or fail to settle a 
dispute. The request must include a concise 
statement of the claims of the parties and 
of the attempts which have been made at 
conciliation. . 

Within ten days after being notified by 
the Minister of his intention to appoint 
a Conciliation Board, each party must 
nominate one member. If the parties agree 
on a joint nomination, a one-man Con- 
ciliation Board may be set up. In default 
of nominations by either or both sides, the 
Minister may appoint representatives from 
panels submitted to him by a trustees’ 
association, the Saskatchewan Teachers’ 
Federation or jointly by the two bodies. 
When the two representatives have been 
appointed, they must select a chairman 
within five days. The chairman and one 
- other member of the Board will constitute 
a quorum. 

Within 15 days after the Conciliation 
Board is established, it must begin to hear 
and determine the matters referred to it. 
The Board must give full opportunity to 
all parties to present evidence and to be 
heard. 

Any party to a reference may be repre- 
sented before the Board by not more than 
three persons of his choice and must be 
bound by the acts of the representative. 
The findings and recommendations of the 
majority of the members must be those of 
the Board, but a member of the Board 
may submit a minority report. 

The award, signed by the concurring 
members, must be submitted to the Min- 
ister and to the interested parties within 
twenty days after establishment of the 
Board. A further report clarifying any 
matter relating to the award must be issued 
at the Minister’s request. 

If the parties so agree in writing before 
the Board sits or within twenty days after 
the date of its award, the award will be 
binding. 

Salary schedules which are adopted or 
revised as a result of collective bargaining 
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will come into effect at the beginning of 
the next academic year, and remain in effect 
for at least one academic year. However, 
where the award relates to a dispute arising 
from the operation or interpretation of an 
existing salary schedule, it shall be effective 
from the commencement of the current 
academic year or at a time set by the 
Conciliation Board. 


Old Age and Blind Persons’ 
Pensions 


A minor amendment was made in the 
section of the Old Age and Blind Persons’ 
Pensions Act which provides for the 
recovery of pension payments from the 
estate of a deceased pensioner. Previously, 
this section stated that the Social Welfare 
Board may not make a claim where the net 
value of the estate is less than $2,000 and 
where its value exceeds that amount, only 
the excess may be charged. This provision 
is now applicable at the discretion of the 
Board, and the Board is permitted not to 
make a claim even when the net value of 
the estate exceeds $2,000. 


Health Services 
and Hospitalization 


An amendment to the Health Services 
Act, 1946, which, inter alia, provides for the 
levying of a personal tax on the residents 
of a health region for financing health 
services, limits the dependents who may 
be ineluded along with the father and 
mother in the family maximum personal 
tax of $40 per year to children under 18 
years, children over 18 who are dependent 
because of physical or mental infirmity and 
children between 18 and 21 who are attend- 
ing a secondary school, university or an 
approved school of nursing. Formerly, all 
dependents under 21 years could be in- 
cluded in the total family tax. 

The same amendment was made in the 
Hospitalization Act, 1948, which provides 
for hospital services for every person who 
has lived in the Province for six months. 
The family maximum in the case of the 
hospitalization tax is $30. 

A new section added to the Act deals 
with payroll deductions by employers for 
the payment of the hospitalization tax. 
With the Lieutenant-Governor in Council’s 
approval, the Health Services Planning 
Commission may require an employer to 
make deductions in advance from a 
worker’s wages by instalments over such 
period of time as the Commission deems 
advisable. For failure to make such deduc- 
tion when required by the Commission, an 
employer may be liable to a maximum fine 
of $200. 


Amendments were made to the City, 
Town, Village and Rural Municipality Acts 
regarding the care of indigent sick persons. 
These exclude persons who are beneficiaries 
under the Hospitalization Act from the 
sections which make the council of the 
city, town, village or rural municipality 
hable for hospital treatment of indigent 
patients. 


A new section added to the Town Act 


makes provision for liability for indigent 
patients where the hospital is in another 
province and where reciprocal provisions 
have been or will be made by the Legis- 
lature of that province. If such a person 
has been a resident of a town for at least 
thirty days, is not a beneficiary under the 
Hospitalization Act, and is admitted to a 
hospital in another province which receives 
aid from the general revenues of that prov- 
ince, the town council will pay the hospital 
board for the care and treatment of the 
patient up to $5 a day. 

The similar sections in the Village and 
Rural Municipality Acts were amended to 
allow village and rural municipal councils 
to pay the board of a hospital outside 
Saskatchewan charges up to $5 a day 
instead of the previous limit of $2.50 in the 
case of villages, and $2 in the case of rural 
municipalities. 


Social Welfare 
and Rehabilitation 


The statutes were repealed which were 
enacted in 1944 setting up the Department 


Recent Regulations Under 
Provincial Legislation 


of Social Welfare and the Department of 


Reconstruction and Rehabilitation. Provi- 
sion is now made for a Department combin- 
ing their activities called the Department 
of Social Welfare and Rehabilitation. The 
new Department will administer a number 
of Acts including the Child Welfare Act, 
the Old Age and Blind Pensions Act, and 
the Social Aid Act. The Department will 
also administer matters relating to the 
rehabilitation of members of the Armed 
Forces and of industrial and other workers 
who were displaced persons. Provision is 
made for agreements with the Dominion 
Department of Veterans Affairs regarding 
the settlement of discharged members of 
the Armed Forces on land in Saskat- 
chewan, and for co-operation with other 
departments of the Dominion Government, 
with other provinces, and with municipali- 
ties in Saskatchewan. 

To advise the Minister on matters of 
social welfare and rehabilitation a Social 
Welfare Board is to be set up of which 
the members will be the Deputy Minister 
of Social Welfare and Rehabilitation, the 
Directors of Old Age Pensions, Child 
Welfare and Social Aid, the Director 
of Corrections and not more than three 
additional members appointed by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 

An amendment made in the Social Aid 
Act, 1947, defines “member of a family” to 
include an adult indigent person who, by 
reason of physical or mental infirmity, is 
dependent on the head of the family for 
support. 


< Saskatchewan has further extended its Minimum Wage Act to 
cover places with a population of 300 or over, and has again 
raised mimmum rates of wages for workers in all classes of 
workplace. {Regulations have been made in Manitoba providing 
for grants for the establishment and maintenance of technical 


courses in high schools. 


British Columbia 
Hours of Work Act 


Workers employed in construction of the 
Pine Pass and Hope-Princeton Highways 
are again permitted extended hours. An 
Order of the Board of Industrial Relations 
(No. 32E) made on April 27, gazetted 
April 28, will allow a nine-hour day and a 
54-hour week for these workers for the 
period from April 28 to December 31, 1949. 

The exemption under which working 
hours of bartenders, waiters and utility men 
working on a split shift in premises licensed 
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to sell beer should be confined to 13, 
instead of the 12-hour limit set by the Act, 
is continued for a further period of three 
months, up to and including April 30, by 
an Order (34B) made on April 4, and 
gazetted April 7. A previous Order per- 
mitted this exception to January 31 (L.G., 
Feb., 1949, p. 185). 


British Columbia 
Workmen’s Compensation Act 


Poisoning by any process involving the 
use of or exposure to methylchloride, and 
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dermatitis caused by any process involving 
contact with spices or essential oils, were 
added to the industrial diseases under the 
Act by Orders of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board made on March 24 and 
April 26, respectively, and gazetted March 
31 and April 28. The former regulation is 
effective from March 1, 1949, and the latter 
from April 1. 


Manitoba Education Department Act 
and Public Schools Act 


Technical Courses 


Regulations 18/49 respecting grants for 
the establishment and maintenance of tech- 
nical courses in high schools were filed on 
April 5, and gazetted April 9. These regu- 
lations will apply to all grants payable after 
January 1, 1948. 

Grants may be paid to school districts 
and school areas offering home economics, 
industrial, agricultural and commercial 
courses as prescribed in the Program of 
Studies, or technical courses otherwise 
authorized by the Minister of Education. 
“Technical course” is defined as a course 
taken in a secondary school, by ten or more 
students, to which the students devote at 
least fifty per cent of their school time. A 
“technical teacher” must spend at least half 
of his or her time in the teaching of a 
technical course. 

Provision is made for two kinds of grants, 
teacher grants and equipment and supply 
grants. 

To qualify for a full technical teacher 
grant, a school district must have employed 
a technical teacher and operated a technical 
course for not less than 200 teaching days 
in a year. It must have provided approved 
space and equipment and_ transmitted 
required returns to the Minister within 15 
days of the close of the term. If a course 
operates for less than 200 days in a year, 
payment must be made on a pro rata basis. 

The number of teacher grants to which 
a school district or area is entitled is to be 
calculated either with reference to the 
number of technical teachers employed or 
to the enrolment. Grants will be payable 
at the rate of $600 for each eligible teacher. 
Payment will be made separately in respect 
of spring and fall terms, on the basis of 
120 teaching days for a spring term and 80 
days for a fall term. Grants will be calcu- 
lated separately for each course, unless two 
are combined with the approval of the 
Minister. 

Grants may also be paid to reimburse 
school districts and areas for approved 
expenditures for technical equipment and 
supplies. 
either $300 for each teacher for whom a 
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The amount of the grant will be © 


grant is paid plus $10 for each student 
enrolled, or two-thirds of the amount 
actually spent by the district or area for 
equipment and supplies, whichever is the 
lesser. 


Saskatchewan Boiler 
and Pressure Vessel Ast 


By Order in Council 665/49 of April 12, 
gazetted April 23, a new category has been 
added to the schedule of fees payable for 
inspections of pressure vessels other than 
those used for liquefied petroleum gas 
(L.G., March, 1949, p. 312). 


Saskatchewan Health 
Services Act 


The general regulations under this Act 
were consolidated and revised by an Order 
in Council (6064/49) made on April 1 and 
gazetted April 16. These re-state, with 
minor changes, the persons entitled to the 
health services provided by the Act; 
require, as before, a health services card 
to be issued to or on behalf of each 
beneficiary at such times as may be deter- 
mined by the Health Services Planning 
Commission; and set out, in detailed form, 
the medical, surgical, optical, special nursing, 
dental, chiropodists’ and hospital services, 
physiotherapy, drugs and appliances for 
which payment may be made by the 
Minister of Public Health and the condi- 
tions under which payment may be made. 

Provision is also made for health services 
to beneficiaries outside the Province, for a 
Central Medical Assessment Board to act 
in an advisory capacity and to authorize 
payment for medical and surgical services, 
and for the setting up of a fund for pay- 
ment for medical services. 

Similar regulations, approved by OC. 
611/49, were issued on April 5 governing the 
provision of health services to social aid 
recipients under the Health Services Act. 


Saskatchewan Hours of Work Act 


By an amendment to the Order (No. 1) 
(L.G., 1947, p. 1187) which permits work 
in shops up to 11 hours on one day in 
the week without payment of overtime 
provided that time and one-half is paid 
after 44 hours in a week, it is stipulated 
that this exemption will not apply to places 
with a population below 500. The Order 
now applies to any shop in, or within a 
five-mile radius of, a city of less than 10,000 
people, in nine larger towns and in the 48 
places of 500 or more population listed. 

A new regulation (No. 17) exempts from 
Section 4 of the Hours of Work Act (which 


limits hours to eight and 44 provided time — 


and one-half is paid after those limits) 
workers in shops and offices located in, or 
within a five-mile radius of, 83 smaller 
towns with a population of between 300 and 
500. In these centres, time and one-half 
must be paid for all work done in offices 
and shops beyond 48 hours. The Order will 
come into force on June 6 and will apply 
to April 1, 1951. 

These regulations were approved by 
Orders in Council 779/49 and 780/49 on 
April 22 and gazetted April 30. 


Saskatchewan Minimum Wage Act 


The Saskatchewan Minimum Wage Act 
now applies to towns with a population of 
300 or over, and the area within a five-mile 
radius of each, as a result of Minimum 
Wage Board Order “Q” (O.C. 586/49) of 
April 1, gazetted April 9. Eighty-three 
towns and villages not previously covered 
are now brought under the Act. In 1945, 
the Act was made applicable to all towns 
with a population of 500 or over (L.G., 
1945, p. 1699). 

A further revision of minimum wage 
Orders under this Act has now been made. 
The last revision was made in 1947 (L.G., 
1947, p. 1026). Effective June 6, 1949, the 
new Orders raise minimum rates for most 
full-time workers by $2.50 a week or by 
about 14 per cent. Part-time rates are 
increased by five cents an hour. The 
Orders now apply to places of 300 or more 
population as a result of Order “Q”, noted 
above, which was made on April 1, 1949. 
As before, agricultural workers, domestic 
servants in private homes, employees gov- 
erned by the Fire Departments Platoon 
Act, registered nurses in hospitals, and 
persons employed solely in a managerial 
capacity are exempted from the regulations. 

Hotels and restaurants are now grouped 
with hospitals, nursing homes and educa- 
tional institutions in each of the three main 
groups (cities, nine larger towns, and 
smaller towns and villages), thus reducing 
the number of Orders from 16 to 13. Nos. 
9-13, inclusive, are special Orders for long- 
distance trucking, janitors, lumbering, 
amusement places and summer resorts. The 
towns of Melfort and Nipawin are added 
to the list of larger towns and Wynyard 
is omitted. The list now includes the nine 
towns of Canora, Estevan, Humboldt, 
Kamsack, Lloydminster, Melfort, Melville, 
Nipawin and Shaunavon and the area 
within a five-mile radius of each. 


The new rate for all workplaces in cities 
and in the nine larger towns is $21 instead 
of $18.50 a week. The former $16 rate for 
full-time workers in all smaller places 
covered by the Act is now raised to $18.50. 


Changes made in the special Orders 9-13 
are noted below. The rates apply uniformly 
to both men and women. 

As before, the employment of children 
under 16 in hotels, restaurants, hospitals, 
educational institutioas and places of amuse- 
ment is forbidden, but the amusement Order 
(No. 12) permits the Chairman of the 
Minimum Wage Board to exempt an 
employer from the provision. 

In the Orders (Nos. 2, 5 and 8) governing 
hotels, restaurants and hospitals, it is now 
provided that a female who does not reside 
on the premises must not begin or finish 
work between 12.30 a.m. and 6 a.m. instead 
of between 12.30 and 5 a.m., as formerly. 

A new provision in all except the special 
Orders (9-13) states that a rest period 
granted to an employee must be considered 
as time worked. 


Cities and Larger Towns 


Orders 1-5 cover workers in factories, 
shops, offices, hotels, restaurants, hospitals, 
educational institutions, nursing homes, and 
other places of employment in cities and in 
the nine larger towns. As noted above, for 
these a new minimum of $21 is set. 

Part-time workers are now to receive a 
minimum of 55 cents an hour rather than 
50 cents, and, except in the case of school 
children, they must be paid at least $1.65 
each time they are required to report for 
work. Messengers on foot or bicycle will 
continue to have the same minima, $12 
a week for full-time and 35 cents an hour 
for part-time. For those who drive horse- 
drawn or motor vehicles, the rates are still 
$24 a week for full-time and 60 cents an 
hour for part-time. 

As before, unless the Board permits 
otherwise, the number of part-time workers 
is limited to 25 per cent of the full-time 
workers, unless there are less than four 
full-time workers, in which case one may 
be employed. 


Smaller Places 


Orders 6, 7 and 8, which govern workers 
in the same classes of workplace in a list 
of 131 smaller places with 300 or more 
people, fix a minimum rate of $18.50 a week. 
The part-time rate is increased from 40 to 
45 cents an hour with a three-hour minimum 
of $1.35 for a worker when called to work. 
Messengers’ rates are unchanged. The same 
restriction as that noted above applies with 
respect to the number of part-time workers. 


Public Holidays 


As before, workers receive pay at regular 
rates if they do not work on eight specified 
public holidays. 
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A full-time worker who is employed in a 
week in which a holiday occurs and is not 
required to work on the holiday must be 
paid a full week’s wages at the regular 
weekly rate. 


For work done on a holiday, employees 
in all work places except hotels, restaurants, 
hospitals, etc. must receive in addition to 
the regular weekly wage, time and one-half 
the regular rate for every hour or part of 
an hour worked. 

Workers in hotels, restaurants, hospitals, 
nursing homes and educational institutions, 
if required to work on a public holiday, 
must be paid, in addition to the regular 
weekly wage, wages at their regular rate 
for all time worked on the holiday or may 
be granted equivalent time off at regular 
rates of pay within four weeks. 


Part-time workers are to be remunerated 
in the same way as full-time workers but 
in the proportion that their weekly hours 
bear to 32 or 36, as the case may be. There 
is now no provision for compensatory leave 
in lieu of work on a holiday for part-time 
workers in hotels, restaurants, hospitals, 
nursing homes and educational institutions. 


Hours of Work and Overtime 


As before, Orders covering all workplaces 
in cities including hospitals, hotels, rest- 
aurants, etc., and all factories, shops and 
offices covered by the Act provide that a 
“full-time employee” is one who works at 
least 36 hours in a week or at least 32 
hours in a week in which a holiday occurs. 
Overtime is time worked beyond eight 
hours in a day or 44 hours in a week, 
except for a week which contains a public 
holiday, in which case overtime is time 
worked beyond 36 hours. 

The Orders applying to hotels, rest- 
aurants, hospitals and other workplaces 
in towns and villages define full-time 
employees as those whose hours are not 
less than 37 in a week, or 36 if a holiday 
occurs during the week. In these Orders, 
overtime is time worked beyond 48 hours, 
or in a week containing a public holiday, 
beyond 40 hours. 


Long Distance Truckers 


Order No. 9 covers employees who 
regularly travel in the course of their duties 
to two or more cities, towns or villages at 
least 10 miles apart. If such employee 
operates a motor vehicle bearing a licence 
issued by the Highway Traffic Board and 
designated by certain letters, he must be 
paid either 60 cents an hour or 2% cents a 
mile, whichever is greater. If he does not 
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operate a vehicle ‘so designated, he must 
be paid 60 cents an hour which was the 
previous rate for all long distance truckers. 


Janttors 


Order 10 governs janitors and caretakers 
in buildings used chiefly for residential pur- 
poses in any city, or town of over 300 
people, and within a five-mile_ radius. 
Previously, the Order for janitors covered 
these workers in buildings used exclusively 
for residential, office or commercial purposes. 

The minimum full-time rate for janitors 
is raised from $24 to $27.50 a week. For 
part-time, the rate is 55 cents an hour 
instead of 50 cents. 


Lumbering 


Order 11 applying to persons engaged 
in the lumbering industry increases the 
minimum rate from 50 to 60 cents an hour 
for all workers except cooks, cookees, bull 
cooks or watchmen. The latter group must 
be paid a minimum of $115 a month, as 
formerly. Deductions from wages for three 
meals a day and lodging, as before, must 
not exceed $1.15 a day. 


Amusement Places—Summer Resorts 


Order 12, which covers places of amuse- 
ment, is the only Order in which minima 
are unchanged. In cities, and in towns with 
more than 300 people and within a five- 
mile radius, persons working in billiard- 
rooms, bowling-alleys, skating-rinks, dance 
halls, theatres, and other places where 
games of skill are played must be paid at 
least 50 cents an hour with a minimum in 
cities of $1.50 a day. 

A new provision allows the prohibition of 
the employment of children under 16 in 
places of amusement to be waived, condi- 
tionally or otherwise, by the chairman of 
the Minimum Wage Board. 

Workers employed in the summer resorts 
of Carlyle Lake, Kenosee Lake, Katepwe, 
Regina Beach and Waskesiu, and the area 
within a three-mile radius of each, during 
the season June 15-September 15, are now 
to receive not less than 40 cents an hour 
rather than 35 cents, and at least $1.60 
must be paid for each day on which a 
worker is required to report for duty. 


Wage Deductions 


Deductions from wages for meals in 
hotels, restaurants, educational institutions, 
hospitals, nursing homes and summer 
resorts are limited to 25 cents a meal, or 
75 cents a day; formerly 20 cents and 60 
cents. | 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE — 


Selected Decisions of Umpire 


Under the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digest of selected decisions in appeals heard by the Umpire 
under the provisions of the Unemployment Insurance Act. 
Published in two series (1) Benefit cases, designated CU-B, 
and (2) Coverage cases, CU-C. 


Held that the claimant had not shown 
just cause for having voluntarily left his 
employment within the meaning of the 


Act.—CU-B 377 (June 23, 1948). 





MatTeriAu Facts oF Case: 


The claimant, single, who had been at 
sea for a lengthy period as a boatswain, 
filed an application for benefit upon com- 
pletion of the voyage and stated therein 
that he had voluntarily left his employment 
because his ship was again going to sea on 
a long voyage and he wanted a change. 

The Insurance Officer disqualified the 
claimant for a period of six weeks under 
Section 41 (1) of the Act on the ground 
that he had voluntarily left his employment 
without just cause. From this decision of 
the Insurance Officer the claimant appealed 
to a Court of Referees, stating: “Had com- 
pleted voyage for which I was signed on 
and was discharged in accordance with the 
Articles of Agreement between myself and 
the Master.” The Court of Referees unani- 
mously upheld the decision of the Insurance 
Officer. 

The union of which the claimant is a 
member appealed to the Umpire. 


DECISION: 


Did the claimant actually 
employment voluntarily? 

When the claimant filed his claim for 
benefit, he definitely stated that he had 
voluntarily left his employment on board 
the ship. Furthermore, at the hearing 
before the Court of Referees, Mr. ........ 
the Union’s representative stated :— 

He had the privilege of signing on that 
ship again, signing new articles, but he 
did not want to do that. He may have 
wanted to get employment ashore. 


leave his 


I fail to see, therefore, how it can be 
contended, that the claimant did not volun- 
tarily leave his employment. 

Has the claimant shown just cause for 
having voluntarily left his employment 
within the meaning of Section 41 (1) of the 
Act? 

The claimant gave as his reasons that he 
had already been on the ship for a lengthy 
period and that he wanted “a change”. 


The Union further stated in its submission 
to me that the claimant “was entitled to 
the necessary period of time for relaxation 
and personal business ashore”’. 

As already stated in previous decisions, 
leaving one’s employment in order to take 
a vacation or to look after personal business 
affairs cannot be regarded as just cause 
within the meaning of the Act. 

The claimant might have had personal 
reasons for having voluntarily left suitable 
employment; however, as an insured person 
claiming benefit under the Act, he had to 
show just cause which he failed to do. 

I agree with the unanimous finding of 
the Court of Referees, and the appeal is 
dismissed. 


Held that the claimant had shown just 
cause for having voluntarily left his 
employment within the meaning of the 


Act.—CU-B 378 (June 23, 1948). 


MatTErRIAL Facts oF Case: 


The claimant who was employed by a 
dairy for approximately a year and a half 
as a Salesman on a milk delivery route, 
voluntarily left when the manager refused 
to let him have a key to the dairy building 
which he alleged he required. There had 
been considerable friction between the 
claimant and the manager which culminated 
in the above incident and an alleged expres- 
sion of doubt by the manager as to the 
claimant’s honesty. The manager admitted, 
however, that the claimant was not dis- 
honest but was careless in keeping a record 
of his sales and that he had refused him 
a key. 

The Insurance Officer disqualified the 
elaimant for a period of six weeks under 
Section 41 (1) of the Act, on the ground 
that he had voluntarily left his employment 
without just cause, and this decision was 
upheld by a majority decision of the Court 
of Referees. 

The claimant appealed to the Umpire. 


DECISION: 


The question to decide is whether the 
claimant has shown just cause for having 
voluntarily left his employment. 
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The main factor which prompted the 
claimant to leave his employment was that, 
in his opinion, his honesty was doubted by 
the manager of the dairy, although the 
latter did state that he did not consider 
the claimant “dishonest but careless” in 
accounting for the milk entrusted to him. 

In view of the feeling which existed 
between the parties concerned, I consider 
that it would have been a hardship for the 
claimant to remain in the employ of the 
dairy and consequently, that he has shown 
just cause for having voluntarily left his 
employment. 

The decision of the Court of Referees is 
reversed and the appeal of the claimant is 
allowed. 


New Umpire Under UI Act 


The appointment of the Hon. Justice 
Alfred Savard as Umpire under the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act was officially con- 


firmed by Order in Council, P.C. 67-1781, 


dated April 138, 1949. 

He succeeds the Hon. Justice Lucien 
Cannon, who was the first Umpire appointed 
under the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
resigning because of ill health earlier in the 
year. 


\ 


Unemployment insurance Statistics 
March, 1949* 


The monthly report on the operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act, issued by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics states 
that during March, 1949, a total of 103,402 
claims for Unemployment Insurance benefit 
was filed at local offices of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission compared with 
108,759 in February and 76,248 during 
March, 1948. Included in these totals are 
“revised claims” numbering 14,616 in 
March, 15,296 in February and 12,379 in 
March last year. Revised claims represent 
reconsiderations of existing claims and are, 
therefore, of interest mainly in connection 
with the administrative load carried by the 
various offices. Thus, initial and renewal 
claims, which represent almost exclusively 
new cases of recorded unemployment among 
insured persons, numbered 88,786 in March, 
1949, 93,463 in February and 63,869 in 
March, 1948. 

At March 31, there were 185,787 (151,436 
male and 34,351 female) ordinary claimants 
on the live unemployment register compared 
with 208,818 (172,968 male and 35,850 
female) at February 28, and 136,356 (107,777 
male and 28,579 female) at March 31, 1948. 
Ordinary claimants are those who have 
separated from their former employment 
and therefore, at any date, represent the 

* See Tables E-1 to E-7. 
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number of insured persons recorded as 
unemployed at that time. In addition there 
were on March 31, 11,912 (10,127 male and 
1,785 female) “other claimants” on the live 
unemployment register as against 7,066 
(5,904 male and 1,162 female) on February 
28, and 5,249 (4,516 male and 733 female) 
on ‘March 81, last year. “Other Claimants” 
are largely short-time claimants, that is, 
those who have been put on short time at 
their places of employment, but a few are 
casual claimants, that is, those who, on the 
basis of their past employment record, have 
been classed as casual workers by the local 
office manager. 

In Table E-6, claimants on the live 
unemployment register at March 31, are 
classified according to the number of days 
they have been continuously on the register 
since the last initial or renewal claim was 
filed in each case. When arriving at the 
number of days, however, Sundays are not 
counted, short periods of employment which 
do not require a new claim are not in- 
cluded and an initial claim that follows 
without interruption the termination of a 
claimant’s immediately preceding benefit 
year 1s 1gnored. 

Claims disposed of in March, 1949, 
totalled 105,125, including 1,389 referred to 
courts of referees for further consideration 
and 1,215 special requests not granted, that 
is, requests for ante-dating, extension of the 
two-year period and additional benefit. for 
those having a dependent. In the remaining 
102,521 cases, in which the main considera- 
tion was entitlement to benefit, 82,277 were 
considered entitled to benefit and 20,244 not 
entitled to benefit. 

Chief reasons for non-entitlement to 
benefit as given by adjudicating officers 
were: “insufficient contributions while in 
insurable employment” 9,947 cases, “volun- 
tarily left employment without just cause” 
4,722 cases, “refused an offer of work and 
neglected an opportunity to work” 1,186 
cases, “discharged for misconduct” 1,017 
cases and “not capable of and not available 
for work” 729 cases. 

A total of 239,826 persons were paid 
$10,361,473. benefit as compensation for 
4,644,642 compensated unemployed days 
during March, 1949, compared with 210,681 
beneficiaries paid $8,158,903 for 3,734,487 
compensated unemployed days in February 
and 154,754 persons paid $6,629,826 for 
3,364,791 compensated days during March, 
1948. The average duration of the unem- 
ployment compensated was, then, 19-4 days 
in March, 1949, 17-7 days in February and 
21-7 days in March last year. The average 
amount of benefit paid per beneficiary was 
$43.20: in March, 1949, $38.73 in February 
and $42.84 in March, 1948. The average 


amount of benefit paid per compensated 
day of unemployment was $2.23 in March, 
1949, $2.18 in February and $1.97 in March, 
last year. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
the month ending March 31, 1949, showed 


3,699,803 employees were issued with insur- 
ance books and had made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund at one 
time or another since April 1, 1948, an 
increase of 54,310 since February 28, 1949. 

As at March 31, 1949, 212,290 employers 
were registered as having insurable 
employees representing an increase of 356 
since February 28, 1949. 





WAGES, HOURS AND WORKING CONDITIONS 
IN THE PULP AND PAPER AND PAPER BOX 
INDUSTRIES, OCTOBER 1948* 


Average wage rates in the Pulp and Paper Industry in 1948 
had increased 98-5 per cent and in the Paper Box Industry, 
102-3 per cent over comparable rates in 1939. Ninety per 
cent of the workers in the two industries were covered by 
collective agreements in writing. The most common weekly 
hours in the Pulp and Paper Industry were 48, based on a 
six-day week; in the Paper Box Industry, the majority were 
on a five-day week of 45 hours. Most of the mills gave one 
week’s vacation with pay after one year and two weeks after 


five years. 


The Pulp and Paper Industry 


The wage rate index for this industry 
reached a high of 193-5 in 1948, based on 
rates in 1939 as 100. The annual percentage 
increases were fairly uniform up to 1945 
when a relatively small change was indi- 
cated, followed by much larger increases 
in the past three years. ; 





*The information in this article was prepared 
from data obtained in the general annual survey 
of wage rates and hours of labour for 1948 made 
by the Research and Statistics Branch of the 
Department of Labour. Employers were asked to 
report their straight-time wage or salary rates or 
the average straight-time earnings for workers on 
piecework for the last pay period preceding October 
1, as well as certain working conditions within 
their establishments. In the tables on wage rates, 
the averages shown are for selected representative 
occupations in each industry. The predominant 
ranges of rates include approximately the middle 
80 per cent of the workers in each occupation in 
order to exclude extremely high and low rates and 
at the same time to show the ranges which contain 
the rates for the majority of workers. The averages, 
however, include all the workers in the occupation. 
Information on wage rates for 1948 in Logging and 
Construction was published in the April Laxpour 
Gazette and for Civic Employees in the May issue. 

For a summary of provincial legislation on work- 
ing conditions, see Provincial Labour Standards 
Concerning Child Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work, 
Minimum Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and Workmen’s 
Compensation, an annual publication of the Depart- 
ment of Labour. 


Annual 

Percentage 
Year Index Change 
TYSG. ote tote uname 100.0 ~— 
TOA Ad Meee senate 104.6 4.6 
194 Diced One ones 109.5 4.7 
Ly Seki ae Mealy A Rey 5.1 
bOAG es ills eats ermine 120.3 4.5 
104 ee ab aie 125-7 4.5 
AS EB oe, aie Mele es 1s 
1946 sifu eee as 148.6 16x27 
Ue CT ae Spee 173.8 17.0 
1948 oA Oh ee ae oe 193.5 hi Ss 

There were 89 returns used in this 


analysis of the industry, indicating an . 
employment figure in these establishments 
at October, 1948, of some 42,200 plant 
employees (Table 1). This figure is exclu- 
sive of office staff which numbered approxi- 
mately 5,200 employees in 1948 but included 
a certain number of workers outside the 
mills engaged in municipal work in a few 
cases where the mills owned their own 
townsites. These 89 returns include the 
great majority of pulp and paper mills in 
operation in Canada in 1947. 

Although more than half the mills 
employed less than 500 workers each, three- 
quarters of the total number of workers 
were in mills employing more than 500 
workers. Sixteen of the mills, including a 
total of 865 workers, employed less than 
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100 workers each while nine, with 26 per 
cent of the total workers, employed over 
1,000 each. 

Wage Rates,* Table 2.—For purposes of 
wage rate statistics, the Pulp and Paper 
Industry is divided into four parts: pulp, 
newsprint, paper other than newsprint 
(including kraft, specialty papers, etc.), and 
maintenance. The wage rates for machine 
crews are based on the speed and width 
of the machines which they operate; hence, 
the rates paid to crews of the larger, faster 
newsprint machines are higher than in the 
manufacture of other types of paper, as 
indicated in Table X. Taking Canada as 
a whole, newsprint machine tenders, one of 
the highest paid occupations in Canadian 
industry, averaged $2.15 per hour in 1948 
as compared with slightly less than $2 in 
1947. In a large number of paper mills the 
basic rate in 1948 for unskilled workers was 
$1 per hour. 

Collective Agreements.—All but eight of 
the mills reported having some form of 
collective agreement in writing, covering 95 
per cent of the total number of mill 
workers. Seventeen of the mills, employing 
11,600 workers, reported having more than 
one agreement in effect at the time. The 
majority of mills had agreements wit 
either the International Brotherhood of 
Paper Makers or the International Brother- 
hood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers or, in many cases, agreements with 
yoth; these unions are affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labour and the 
Trades and Labour Congress. A few of the 
other unions represented within the indus- 
try were the International Association of 
Machinists, the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers and the International 
Brotherhood of Operating Engineers. 


Standard Weekly Hours of Work, 
Table 3.—All the mills reported working a 
six-day week of 44 to 60 hours with 73 of 
the 89 mills and 85 per cent of the workers 
on a 48-hour schedule. The eight mills 
working longer than 48 hours per week 
employed only three per cent of the total 
number of workers. 


Overtime Rates of Pay, Table 4.—Time 
and one-half was the rate of pay provided 
for overtime during the working week in 
the industry in all but three relatively 
small mills. The only other rate reported 
which provided premium pay was double 
time and one-half and applied to work done 
on observed statutory holidays only in 19 of 
the mills, employing nearly one-quarter of 
the workers. 

Vacations with Pay, Table 5.—All but 
two of the mills reported giving vacations 
with pay and in: every instance an initial 
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vacation of at least one week was reported 
after one year or less of service. 

Most of the mills, including 95 per cent of 
the workers, reported giving a maximum 
vacation of two weeks, usually after five 
years of service. 


Statutory Holidays, Table 6.—More than 
one-half the mills, accounting for two-thirds 
of the workers, reported both observing and 
paying for four statutory holidays. 

All the mills reported observing holidays 
varying in number from one to 12 and 78 
of the 89 reported paying for either two, 
three, four or eight of the holidays observed. 
Ninety-six per cent of the workers were in 
mills paying for three or four statutory 
holidays. 

Shift Work, Table 7.—Most of the mills 
reported a certain amount of shift work with 
one-third of the workers reported working 
other than day shift. In 58 mills, there 
were workers reported on three-shift opera- 
tions; in another three, only a two-shift 
operation was reported and in 19 mills, both 
two- and three-shift schedules were in effect. 

As will be noted from the table, few 
workers received a wage differential for 
work on second or third shifts. 


Sick Leave with Pay.—There were almost 
27,000 workers in the 49 mills reporting 
provision for sick leave with pay. In many 
instances, plans were not effective until the 
employee was with the company one year 
and in some cases a medical certificate was 
required; others allowed one-half or one day 
per month of service to cover sick leave; 
some companies paid for the first six days 
of illness when an employee is off more than 
12 consecutive days and others paid a stipu- 
lated flat rate after the first seven days; 
several companies reported group insurance 
schemes without giving details and a few 
other mills reported paying for sick leave 
at the discretion of the management. 


The Paper Box Industry 


The average wage rate index for the 
industry in 1948 indicated that average 
rates had more than doubled since 1939. 
The annual increase in 1948 was very little 
less than that shown for the previous year. 


Annual 
Percentage 

Year Index hange 
LOB OR eee ee 100.0 — 
TOA ieee ates tise 102.9 2.9) 
POAT ee ate eee ae. § 115.5 12:2 
1942 eae ena: 123.9 to 
LOSS eal: teeters te 6 128.9 4.0 
LO4A ae ree 135.1 3.0 
LOA ack A ane 138.5 4.1 
1946 speed Satite 1515.6 O25 
TOA eee rac: 175.8 16.0 
LOSS cab conan shored 202.3 15.1 


TABLE 1.—DISTRIBUTION OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND MILL EMPLOYEES IN THE 
PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY, 1948 
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* Includes one mill in Manitoba. 


TABLE 2.—WAGE RATES IN THE PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY, 1948 
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TABLE 2.—WAGE RATES IN THE PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY, 1948 














Average Range of 
Wage Rate| Rates per 


Occupation and Locality 
per Hour Hour 





Paper OTHer THAN Newsprint (Concluded) $ $ 
Third Hands 
(OWNAGE eter te ot ancsee cuit cic boa oo tas Oke Este ee te Lg RRR Se MR PIM Ph for GO Le LO eee erate 
Inet BASE Olen Ay eee SE A eA a PCR RUA GY ate 6B = 1-23 1-138—1-37 
CUE ACO Tee en ee Cn Pinel 5 Gnd ons, = hae Leb sien ie ade Eee OEE 1-02 -94—1-14 
QUINTA OM Rae RON Oe eters Sect iadety to Ne SSC oth And oe ee at ee 1-10 -93—1-27 
JOS akd al QLely Goal CUE Olles ey aki a tie Mie aaa en ame es MIN SE OR are Seige try e 1-31 1-17—1- 43 
Finishers 
aC ee Oe I ea Re Ei gs os) i i8 sie 6 ahs quero samt enero POO FET ir ae eee els 
INieruer a BT es ER ae epee ee IS OR ARO oe ro ee SP Tae AO 2 1-02 1-01—1-04 
OCs eee aan are ey TRE eS wie, 8 eS pe Migyk wens ba ena y, Salen ace se ae ae 1-00 -90—1-04 
On Son ee le eco toh tal OU 0 OU Mee Re eae Ona renee 1-00 -91—1-03 
MAINTENANCE 
Machinists 
(Ou WS ike MPa Seestin, 2 £0 ede nl ES) ee, Bae eR ERE re MPR seh AT. De DS ries eR ae fps 
IN Gyease UTIs VIN ne ata N eens Oh a Sey ado gaa stihl «\e labels Om plstate MP uaemenmiys 1-28 1 -24—1-34 
LOCO eerie ac eee ae hee aie ae hog bb was «GL ach Gh ewes ema eee 1-23 1-11—1-34 
(ONAN AOL Ad cls Mls ioiwids wc ical OAR ae Bane 8 ORG nrat lc RIE MMM MERRY OE AA Yer ip 1:32 1-17—1-43 
Taran relat GkoNbUb aay OVE Nes. ey le UR Ae aR RP Mm Cae Alyy gi 1-45 1-34—1-47 
Millwrights 
SENT ee tT em eo es hl od ah alae ue al chee Aeneas qe 5s APA ae A ak A 
Nie wal ea rcs wi Ke ee eee erated rr Su ER Sect re epee 1-25 1-11—1-34 
ENTOWOGT as tele So ees La A Se RNP Cea SUMNER cho tlal ra uF 5 1:18 1-06—1-33 
(OuatPE Haas ds 5 Goll UWS ee ie ee ITA ER RS GEE kurt 2 1-32 1-12—1-43 
Tatas lon @ © lr lo ley meee annette. oe ee RI al aycen chap ten cesiefenel eee nae ane ete 1-42 1-34—1-47 
Electricians 
CBT ee etre ce er eR TL fa I s hbig ale abege gf bial o WP RIE OMe OC PEERAe OSs | ees Serer eevee 
INTO Vice SCO LL Ie eee Mec 5G sic aca cole! teed clruauehvel aeliee Brae n 1-17 -85—1-32 
INV voak NI LEIA SIVVALe Lc Seveneney Menta ar ek ee ih Sk ne ar een ar ee RG eee tN 1-27 1-19—1-34 
Oe ye Oe TOU ny gts 9. nb kg oie cok ad gna CO ela Oneal 1-22 1-07—1-34 
(Obra 1 Oa eI nc IT en nos StS Bera sates aie teres aor Remar 1-32 1-12—1-52 
IBEitic ha COLT Tater eh Ck oe Cee Slow gins 2 ooh enn eet 1-42 1-34—1-47 
Pipefitters 
Sie NE te a AG cow ¥ alta stsland Om ee ti eoe iS Meameoin a Te BGh hos ke eee’ 
PN ei a LET SiOvel © Komen eee Cte tee ee En Sd enue Lavewele: Shapes demetanaee 1-271 1-24—1-34 
CUS g he Cn Peer a ches aioe co's dibs ob le tly amour aptteek te toe 1-20 1-09—1-30 
CONNIIEOS Gs 5 cade toes Bio eh ae oa ee ee Ar See RRP tor ts ot te pe sipetal 1-30 1-09—1-43 
PSG GTS Oe OUTER eae ce thcs Peo ok co ha lille hiss Bia elermbonemenaats cteeeete ott 1-43 1-34—1-47 
Firemen 
ROD tachet eee OR NTN CL is ola oS aid on Walla a aang? Som Monae ne a fies Bs ea a ae ete, 
Nieves COO Ieee. es Sed beaches ankle PER Pee 1-08 1-00—1-26 
Ui ee ee eI oe cc 2 ba pedis Cg Ae RS OE ee 1-08 -98—1-17 
OT 10 ee a et dS one Sty Ries, bel inateerg lel an tire elena 1-14 1-02—1-28 
[Brawler (OMG aa oneh ed nick deh et ee PERI Say eG chcaci,Go cas Gras ae 1-17 1-09—1-22 
Labourers 
GEA ee ee ee eet ares Busse Sie a) oS Sale arenes etatelotole ehemeretatenttene! SEyeserstoneis OG uREE (ee eae 
es irae ic Pe ee ee vo oe oe 20.5 AO le Dal ee oe een eris -98 -91—1-00 
MOE TSE VES PEE ee oS kk kg, ee He a> tele Ole RUC Se RN he nee -94 -87—1-00 
(OVA S HUG. pn oye keh RA es UPR APE eng MOT MnCeA Tees fe mM Tics Se eniD ac chitin West -95 *88—1-03 
British Columbia..... Et gst fa! Go abgckid aa ok Oe Ne Ee ee ee ees HAGE GY a aula horse tony 


(1) Includes boommen, pond men, conveyormen, sorters, loaders, etc. 


TABLE 3.—_STANDARD WEEKLY HOURS FOR MILL EMPLOYEES IN THE PULP AND 
PAPER INDUSTRY, 1948 


Norr.—All the mills reported working a six-day week. 


———— ee ————E—E——— SS 


Nova New ; British 

Hours Canada Scotia Brunswick Quebec Ontario Columbia 
Mills |Workers| Mills |Workers} Mills |Workers| Mills |Workers| Mills Workers} Mills {Workers 
44 TOU SODA Veoh aks leh roecs Rapes Mecmcattnia siete alee lie met ei | rs Keddie wanes pete wee 7 4,054 
473 1 BAGS CUR = Nit Wc Sa ha ct ica ie ae begeteges Seek | canara hae 1 4407). 22 ere sae 
48 Touleobee be 2 667 Dallenon2oU. 34 | 18,702 32 13 678 ic tks lonaeee 
49 2 BT eee ree Barat ce meas [ere e atenerete | eis toer ees 2 EK al Lee Rl APEC een CR SP rire cro 
50 1 DROP ary ete ta cee metus lbrvecnetchels |i keatartoee 2 1 DY {0 el eee aaa Wet ert wel le Heer A UIA A Sis. 
54 3 225 2 135. 1 Os ape toe he ec eee te Seas ee tue ate, Satay tae cece uel nee 
60 2 = Wy ah gee eee (eG ice, SMR co Abe ee | NA Sa 2 SATA | Eee Lent ARR ym ce lien Si Re as Uae 
ebro helunere 89 | 42,231 4 802 6 | 3,320 39 | 19,928 33 (4)| 14,127 7 4,054 


Re ee ee Eee eee eae ee 
(1) Includes one mill in Manitoba. 


TABLE 4.-OVERTIME RATES OF PAY FOR MILL EMPLOYEES IN THE PULP AND 
PAPER INDUSTRY, 1948 














After Daily Hours 
Only After Sundays Holidays 
Weekly Hours 





Overtime Rates by Region Monday to 
Friday. Saturday 





~ Mills Workers "Mills Workers] Mills |Workers| Mills |Workers| Mills ;Workers 














SLOtAISMA Ls Sand te, tense eset OOO Gd 13892797 12 | 2,434 89 | 42,231 89 | 42,231 
Time and One-Half 
Canadaresecunennn teste ie 74 | 39,435 74 | 39,435 12 | 2,434 86 | 41,869 67 | 31,740 
INO Va SCOtla eae 3 779 3 GOR errr ee | ee tees 3 779 3 779 
New Brunswick.......... 4 2,155 4 2, 155 2 1,165 6 3,320 4 2,099 
Quebeedey ee wi alae: 34 | 19, 265 34 | 19,265 4 355 38 | 19,620 ON 12,597 
Ontarioy@) peer eae 28 | 13,624 28 | 13,624 4 472 32 | 14,096 26 e211 
British Columbia........ 5) | 3) 612 5 | 3,612 2 442 7 | 4,054 7 4,054 
Double Time and One-Half 
S306 MCE mtd Saeee ine oe RSEN | ANOS Ear. A ir I sal REM eR en atom te) Wlieg Eae) Ne RA CQ uid epee wt bY) 19 10, 129 
Ne wellS runs wi Clea cies tay all Bib A cles ci] 0. Lp ea | ey ee | ti | Sca  iad|D o 2 1220 
LAUT) SY crea ing CURDS Sk or LPUNT Ea | SERIO UPN RUE sine I einen Ele leat! We bit Mang DR LE re 1 11 7,023 
OHEAPION «Palin Gays yah eet Se Oe Oe ok, ae, le eae STA en se he oN Scene 6 1, 885: 
No Premium Pay (2) 
Canadase akin bttaoen are 3 362 3 SOLA Paeten ete |e ee 3 362 3 862 


a ares SO a a es Ne ee eee ee 
(1) Includes one mill in Manitoba. : ; . 
(?) Covers mills paying straight time or having no overtime policy. 


TABLE 5.—VACATIONS WITH PAY IN THE PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY, 1948 


Norr.—Of the 89 mills covered in this survey, two, employing 113 workers gave no information 
on vacations with pay. 


SSS ee eee 
en 

















Initial Maximum Vacation 
Vacation — 
Length of Service Required of One Week One Week Two Weeks 
Mills Workers Mills Workers Mills Workers 
No Specified Service 
Canades(Ontario Only)... 2.5 anceies 3 (1) TESO0 WC Meee lhe eee 1 31 
One Year (?) 

CNA ar eh AER ALO Toran ard, , 84 40,749 9 1,905 2 1,338 
INO Via SCOtIA Ne. ee hs es es tea 3 779 2 205! Ws cca eae Ge eee 
iNew: BrunswiGkiw- ou on eee 5 3, 230 1 DAs 1s A sa coe | gee aie 
Ou De Ge ERE Pa tee Mea na 39 19, 928 5 GAS We ei eo ee eee e 
Ontarig@ ye. pets aoc ae eter 30 123758 it 742 2 1,338 
British Colum pide seosac eee "4 A ODE RN MAS are het atalino herd cele tee 

Five Years (4) 

OP TUES CNY Ce On RN VOTE eee PO ae IMac RS net eek Rc GG! ol bbe SM ee ML to 38, 830 
INO COELAIE 4 br tesi ny fit. e a RN at le Ais oR lomartgench ade ell/aManhe oo ay 0) bn a ity 1 504 
Ne Warns WiC ait eet lo cua eet aes Gn lege res ih fem cad 4 2,990 
0G bee iu tune, Soi leg AUR ates chi tc: toh a a One ame mm gee Cart| fe aR sity. Pa 34 19, 280 
Qratario (Os swe nat aeh elem tate hc all Oe enue meee eal Oke il ee ane aie 29 12,016 
British, Columubiaiistis totic peers Mee Te hae eae Ae MER ee ie ail 7 4,054 

gos 25 Mb sae merce ae i Mae) eee 87 42,118 9 1,905 78 40,213 


(1) These mills gave an initial vacation of two weeks, one mill requiring no specified length of service 
and the others, one year. 

(?) Includes one mill with 112 workers requiring six months’ service. 

(8) Includes one mill in Manitoba. 

(4) One mill, employing 302 workers, required four years of service. 
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TABLE 6.—_STATUTORY HOLIDAYS OBSERVED AND PAID FOR IN THE PULP AND 
PAPER INDUSTRY, 1948 








Number of Holidays Observed by Mills Total 


Days : d 
Suitaele dw ee eee ete) Mills | Workers 











Mills Paying for— 











DVBViewer OR ee AN ai Facet mse deorel ces bel Pare kets chet ia ey An Ltt ees |e 1 73 
3 7 ‘ Bewsaih) + oll 9 5 3 1S ieee Seek (he 4 8 NS PA 10, 5386 
4 Sh OO Oe FAO FL ah Co cle ARS Rae nes ieeraced (actors 49 A” | ees Die [ieee en | een ees 55 30, 139 
8 Seen Le MT Ra aie tA os te Nh a Serres ae ll ee 1. | Se Sates 1 31 
Total Mills Paying for 2—8 Holidays..................].... 1TeIP58 9 3 3 ye Ae Ie fee 78 40,779 
otaleMallseuNotieayingsdor Holidaysesee: a. o.6es. «> 1 1 2 1 1 1 Rye eal le call 11 1,452 
MotaluvMiullsiO bser vane Wtolidays.es.deee eee ees oe aes - if 2 | 60 | 10 4 4 5 2 1 89 42,231 





TABLE 7._SHIFT WORK IN THE PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY, BY NUMBER OF 
MILL WORKERS, 1948 








Total 














Two-Shift Three-Shift Neaber 
Operation Operation ao Mall 
Wage Rate Differentials a MG AM GALERIE vee 
2nd 2nd 3rd on Shift 
Shift Shift Shift Work 
PotaleNum ber or Mill, Workers, Wn 6... ase a4 576 6, 942 6,727 14, 245 
No Differential . 

(Cana eee eee en eas ee enema Se Sa A 487 5,719 5,596 11, 802 
INOS SCONE Hewat. Bn Berni Rae tata vue ce Uae ASS eta Ameren mn IR va 134 135 269 
INGWASTEUEISWilG Ken eee Meee tenet ee kr a sek a. 50 557 Dot 1, 164 
QUE YRC. BS BARS & AO ee ld ae ae 295 prose 3,211 6,789 
OYiv 2H TeSys ALANS Seal SOE er 142 1,745 () 1X69 HE re 3, 580 

Two Cents per Hour 
Gana (bal LOsOlL ya hen tees a wie a elie av ete pieche's ay 486 (2) 200 (2) 697 
Four Cents per Hour 

Sana Rhee hp rh) OPte lu kl a dees 78 Tee 931 1,746 
Ontanion we mere aaa EPO Ea OM Aik 8 arn coe StS A Ue ee ee ne 287 287 
BGs on © Olu Le yee eee eran cen. kare ete 78 (3) 737 (3) 644 1,459 





(1) Includes workers in one mill located in Manitoba. 

(2) Includes 93 workers receiving 3 cents per hour. 

(3) Employees on the 2nd shift of a two-shift or three-shift operation do not receive any wage rate 
differential for the first four hours. 


TABLE 8.—DISTRIBUTION OF PLANTS AND EMPLOYEES IN THE PAPER BOX 
INDUSTRY, 1948 











Prairie British 























Maritime “ 

Canada Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces} Columbia 

AO GLS MPITUS Metts 0.2% Gol lets sey sea 79 4 20 44 7 4 
Plant employees: 

EIGN sav ies Lo WEN A. ee ee oe 4,272 63 1,153 2,589 266 201 

Van ec Ce M3. any nan 2,999 100 944 1,698 159 98 

Helos by | hal Dee vi a a ree 7,271 163 2,097 4, 287 425 299 

CECE LAID ea ee ras. vie oes ce as 2 955 7 140 696 61 51 

Total Employees............ 8, 226 170 2.231 4,983 486 350 
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TABLE 9.—_WAGE RATES IN THE PAPER BOX INDUSTRY, 1948 


Occupation and Locality 
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TABLE 10.—STANDARD WEEKLY HOURS FOR PLANT EMPLOYEES IN THE PAPER 
BOX INDUSTRY, 1948 








Maritime Prairie British 


Standard Canada Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces Columbia 
oe CGE ME TR Pea i ee |  _ | | 
ours m- m- Em- Em- Em- Em- 
Plants plosteas Plants ployees Plants pieces Plants ployee Plants plover Plants ployees 
Five-Day Wk 
40 3 UV SSRs Se oleh ern SCORTEEN | AReR (PY ieceet Rae Cee aws Be one 8 3 WAS ee ie shaal Byceal ieee eve 
422 (1) 4 Lb Om eee neater. | eemerrviie [etch sea. e) «(hic sce ct 3 93 1 AG Wath at cee ner 
433 9 GO LG Wescrmverseres| sooner 1 10 6 634 1 94 1 98 
44 5 Soy | epee eee eee le eens tae Lik oes 4 R5L || c's eee ee ees 1 22 
45 PATE Pe PET ESG 1 16 71 1,034 18 | 1,672 1 SAAN eee ot Sas lnrnlare kare 
463 2 TM ease ad | Soc nd 1B re ee Ceara OReDe 2 TLOM eee So ieee Pee eh clllneete ate 
47% 5 SON aed a lie oe eee 3 205 2 TSB ecg eae texte eon ed renee | asta a 3 
48 3 PAU | lehee ley FP ke ae ie kel ee ee 3 QOBS Eee ek ee ener tine Sh nals ei, 
50 (2) 3 SiGe lie oie octets eieeren 3 BLO ae ta AEN es Ra ne ele Werte ieee tat nee a | Pee 
Rabalssereek. 61 5, 843 1 16 14 1,630 38 8, 724 6 353 2 120 
S Sam Week 
7 409 3 EA Tea ae eee [betas o eas 1 11 1 72 2 179 
442 and 462 2 2 NID a ace oxic Al cess BO |G AB Eee | Ree ae 2 AIGe Ne cK tet Mepeapsae lee acetic ee eaetotes 
2 GIS [Eee cho Gal to ClO RC ee | ee 2 £559 Yen Pee aS hone Nc arse Ses cata t IAAL No. Blas oh Me REC ELE 
ree 2 SH [nae Ske corral eee “2 LS Ieee rn RE ee (Parotid catalase, Nawal lesen suds | ns encoes DAE 
48 a AR Wal eae AE Bk etl be A 2 193 1 Be eet Fe (Need ee Lae ET | ees 
50 2 ASO apenas late tote ct 2 DEQ) bras ee SN nt ns Gre oes eearen tt | eet cgemacies | Oa pcre TL pa oe 
Notals...25 18 1, 428 3 147 6 467 6 563 1 ie 2 179 





(1) Includes one plant with 35 workers operating on a 43 hour-week. 
(2) Ineludes one plant with 46 workers operating on a 55 hour-week. 


TABLE 11.-OVERTIME RATES OF PAY FOR PLANT WORKERS IN THE PAPER BOX 
INDUSTRY, 1948 








After Daily Hours Only After 
- Weekly Sundays Holidays 
Overtime Rates by Region Monday to Hours 


Friday Saturday 





Plants )Workers Planes Workers} Plants |Workers} Plants |)Workers| Plants )Workers 


Total Plants and Workers.... 49 | 4,789 49 | 4,789 30 | 2,482 19nd Mplned oe 79 Uva 
Time and One-Quarier 

Canada (Ontario Only)....... 2 110 1 87 2 70 2 120 2 124 
Time and One-Third ; 

Canada (Ontario Only)....... 5 400 5 400) |e SESS Beas ae 3 218 3 218 
Time and One-half (2) 

(Dane ance sere ieee eee ns 31 Bin ahr 31 B,OUL PAM ere ae 29 3,731 30 (2) 3, 662 
Maritime Provinces...... 2 93 2 3 100 
OlebeCs teeta ee ne i 784 7 784 11 1, 034 5 524 5 524 
Ontarion wees ee ae 16 | 2,434 16 |}. 2)434 10 950 20 2,957 19 2,790 
Prairie Provinces......... 4 239 4 239 3 TSO hep eataealere sees 2 92 
British Columbia........ 2 127 2 127 2 172 f 150 2 17 

Double Time 

CEVara tng olay Shey idegad GPR aCe SEU T | ene [RIES OPS DA ESP Ml (APR ne eget ery gw 20 (8)| 1,958 24 2, 224 
VEEN ATIAC oI OnVALN COS tartan | tar Ptae Le ptitc, sls. ola; scciass'|'otcuosates chee reversion wenatell oe ats axe teers 6 2 7 
WOOD GC Ht rae teen e [etree mre er aeorn te LIers ds | omee sca afeve lines eons. olieteteaicels 10 1,190 li 1,218 
Oia ene OM Peart ee |e ive Vics ce | Reales Se Ut A ataca Gia’ [ieveatacenegan SIO eeoee STIS eee aS 3 300 4 467 
TALEO me DO WAT) COS Mee mtaye 5 Pe ovaret tai ovcll oe occ eee oll Nasa: Shaves Theater orate A Meta teee rosette arene er rca im 307 5 333 
Javou stp (Crop tou! onteh; dust ee ct | aheg eens CH [cea CM OEE IC en tenis tee eis inten | oer ties 1 98 2 127 


No Premium Pay 
Ganadancwn: atone horns: 11 602 12 G2BE [esetecet rile eeieets 25 1, 244 20 1,043 


() Several plants reported paying double time after the first three hours of overtime. 
(2) Two plants employing 589 workers also reported giving one day off with pay in lieu of a holiday worked. 
(?) Includes one plant with 167 employees paying double time and one-half. 
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TABLE 12.—VACATIONS WITH PAY FOR PLANT WORKERS IN THE PAPER BOX 
INDUSTRY, 1948 


Initial Maximum Vacation 
Vacation ae natn eee ee ees 
Length of Service Required of One Week One Week Two Weeks 


Plants | Workers | Plants | Workers |} Plants Workers 


—_———_—. 


No Specified Service 


Canada kero ocee axicie Seaton one 8 (4) SOG. ihc ah ck eee, See eal a eaten eee ae 
Quebec peace oe eee 3 AGS NA ER ec epee kere rete | 2c wees an | Ct a Ce 
Ontario Is eee eee 4 Sd oh Mere senes | eerie ee MRR em ee eee 
IPTAILIeMErOVAll CCS steer 1 FAI) Wena eee te eat nam orhicasry bee Ree rae kee e | URINE TS oe 

Siz Months 

CU ANAG As ics ay Gy ae Beta k Oooh abr 6 (2) 276 3 (2) : Eide aerate Wail berry yoke 5 
Maritime Provinces............. 1 (Oo el eeepc ened (tL Dna n cares Rogar et oF Nl MEE oe ie Eb 
CONTATIO REL ee Naked Ben are nee cea ee 4 184 3 VAT ih poe elk | Meson hes 
BritisneColum pian ne ieee 1 p45 Really Cement ar 4 Meare ibae ey Dal haink Roll ah nce hay Myty csi 8 8 

One Year 

Canada cee: cue her ee 65 6,129 27 (3) 7ot 6 217 
Maritime Provinces............. 3 100 3 100 1 63 
Que beCsenise ri at akan ae ee 17 1,629 8 598 2 Zl 
OCONTATIONR ne oe eee ee sche 36 BOE 12 828 1 80 
IPT airiewerOVANCeStnr eae ate 6 353 4 225 1 34 
Britvishi@oumbiane eee ore ee 3 DOG pe atee’, cca woul dct aed ey pete 1 29 

Five Years (¢) 

CGH rte e tse aA en ane vacregr On CRM Net os wae WER Meee ts ot Coie eA ae eat ae Ee cet dae ata 37 (5) 4,450 
USOC is rk hae Ss eb ood as ee A crs ERAT Amn cee hike 4M? ae, ere 7 1,107 
Dy shieh aio) ek Oe mans eae ce TWO Coe why HRP RYPNG SD rae at Faire oA ogee Pe aereeement  d RELA or UE. 25 2,907 
PT APLOS TOV INCOSE ice coche cae deta al SR eo ar eee eee oT ener ees get a a 2 166 
J Bees toh ov Ore) hina ay ones leyeeeeey eRe ees UN ay Agta yeeioe al hemes ecu enna ey ea Es ie eet % 270 

Ten Years 

(CAT AGE e ieee ces ce MET NR ati Mae Aue ke Aa | AUR ay re TC ei cto ie 6 646 
QTE Ga Tie antes sues sclera | ALG te I a cay eear Ov| hn aE 3 321 
CDT EATI On ee eee ad eee eee | ees LL Shr ee eee Selo te Lm er 3 325 

MO tal Bee eele cue arrears ete secre 79 Para 30 1,898 49 Oo 


; (1) Includes two plants with 126 workers giving an initial vacation of two weeks after one year 
of service. 

(2) One plant with 81 workers required a service of three months. 

(3) One plant employing 34 workers required two years of service. 

(4) One plant with 66 workers required seven years’ service. 

(5) Four plants reported an additional week’s vacation; three, after 20 years of service and one, 
after 25 years of service. 


TABLE 13.—_STATUTORY HOLIDAYS OBSERVED AND PAID FOR IN THE PAPER 
BOX INDUSTRY, 1948 


Number of Holidays Observed Total 








by Plants 
6 7 ey. 9 10 Plants | Workers 
Plants Paying For— 
Lilonday wine ese Wa col Sew ees, Ove een eee 1 Fe ABd Pe esc oy ERS 4 630 
D TAOU CAS ns an en UNE etl) ibe ani ences 2 Dal Seema | See 4 289 
3 a i 1 Dial bese ee nee 4 790 
4 COOL CNW Rea Re Aa ae hie inh RCT Lec eee mma Peat 6 oh aerate 9 1, 269 
5 Ey ahh ee ct hy Da 0) Ri ea 1 2 Dae sok oe 5 409 
6 LA a Dh Vion ae eee 1 10 802 
rf Tk ie Soe ade Sica tg ahs, ROR Ne iad ea 6 he eeeeta 1 8 456 
8 ee eI ie Poh UE he eer etry CRE ae Ai oil ase Ae soe Tt 781 
9 See, ONCE he Seale ONL ula iat i Jk AE eee ick tea Tie gaet ead an Das kates 2, 49 
10 SUA aM et re, Da! i | OM No, 2 coe a) GR a CACM se Oe 4 4 294 
Total Plants Paying for 1-10 Holidays.... 3 11 34 Yj 6 61 5, 769 
Total. Plants not Paying for Holidays:...)...}.:.... 4 8 3 3 18 1,502 
Total Plants Observing Holidays.......... . 15 42 10 9 79 lis he 
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TABLE 14.—SHIFT WORK IN THE PAPER BOX INDUSTRY, BY NUMBER OF PLANT 
WORKERS, 1948 


e 
Nore.—One plant on a two-shift operation gave a three-hour bonus per week to workers on the 


second shift. 


Two-Shift Three-Shift Total 

Operation Operation Number 

Wage Rate Differential of Plant 

ond ond 3rd eee 

Shift Shift Shift Work 
Pe OusLaN tin. ber Ol llanteWOLKCISe2.0 0% B.S costs nts 178 216 186 580 
No Differential 
NPS Ed Oe ONE A PERE AN | Nell) ee ieee rr 56 95 99 250 
WERT aS 08 ah A. ORR Ree Vn Le, CU st 3D (EWR E A Cee coe RAs 492 
CUTE OVO OAD Sie aie Stele ) ek ae | 21 88 1a 7 183 
Pat ash Ol ah pee ete WGN os oral ns Sovec ke Glee Ue a ee 25 25 
Four and Five Cents per Hour 
CORAM AG AR eee wera ete Pome Nem ee 35 70 16 121 
OUCDeGe renee er re ah cerele a eke o's 19° tee eeoare 6 26 
COE ST Oe i Es oid aces 16 9 9 34 
British © cimavorarem ae were OO i eae bel G12) Merlo Aragorn 61 
Eight and Ten Cents per Hour 
Canada (Prairie Provinces only):................. 1G Sam Pe a TS era So 15 
Ten per cent 
OME TENS IE shen MES AALS ETSI RO ele as YR 33 6 6 45 
Ole DOC ar ee eee ane ns oe eS cee g PAM Pacer werdesed a Pl Peer ye eo 2 
COURT Oo a Bee OR Ae 2 ho a ene 31 6 6 43 
Fifteen per cent 

St em eee See ee Mle aia yh a vive <a. 8x 39 45 65 149 
(EES VEO AC. 8 Sh INE GN A Oo pacer Os a 27 45 65 137 
NRC AION FOVINCCE Se orerr es Ge ey ji eee cei arte A prt ls BO hi 12 
In making an analysis of the Paper Box Standard Weekly Hours of Work, 


Industry, returns from 79 plants were used, 
employing 7,271 plant workers and 955 office 
workers (Table 8). More than half the 
plants and workers were situated in Ontario. 
Almost three-quarters of the plants 
employed less than 100 workers each but 
these accounted for only 40 per cent of the 
workers. Another 22 per cent of the 
workers were in the four largest mills which 
employed between 300 and 500 workers. 


Wage Rates, Table 9.—The over-all aver- 
age of $1.03 per hour for skilled adjusters, 
as shown in Table 9 was eight cents higher 
than in 1947. Increases in average rates 
for the other occupations, four of which are 
female, ranged from four to 14 cents per 
hour. The wide ranges of rates which 
appear in many cases are due chiefly to the 
prevalence of piecework. 


Collective Agreements.—Of the 79 mills 
whose returns were used, 387 reported 
having agreements in writing covering a 
total of 4,500 workers. Thirty-five per cent 
of both plants and workers under agree- 
ment were covered by agreements with 
the International Pressmen and Assistants’ 
Union of North America (AFL-TLC). 


Table 10.—Half the plants and 57 per 
cent of the plant employees worked 44 or 
45 hours per week. Another 26 per cent of 
the plant employees worked longer than 
45 hours. 

Eighty per cent of the workers were in 
the 61 plants reporting a five-day week. 
Nearly half of these plant employees 
worked 45 hours while another one-third 
worked a shorter week; only a few were 
on a 40-hour week. 


Weekly hours in the 18 plants on a six- 
day week ranged between 44 and 50. One- 
half of these plants and 58 per cent of the 
plant employees worked between 44 and 
464 hours. 


Overtime Rates of Pay, Table 11.— 
Time and one-half was the rate paid for 
overtime after either daily or weekly hours 
in plants employing 84 per cent of the 
workers. In a few Ontario plants, time and 
one-quarter or one-third were the rates 
paid. 

For work on Sundays and _ observed 
statutory holidays, time and one-half was 
the usual rate although approximately 30 
per cent of the workers were in plants 
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reporting a rate of double time for Sundays 
and holidays. Only in one jnstance was 
double time and one-half reported which 
was applicable to holiday work. 


Vacations with Pay, Table 12.—Al] the 
plants reported giving at least one week’s 
vacation after a service of one year or less. 

In 30 plants, employing 1,900 workers, the 
vacation did not exceed one week regard- 
less of length of service. In 49 of the 79 
plants, a maximum vacation of two weeks 
was given after one to ten years of service. 
Over 60 per cent of the workers were in 
plants giving two weeks after five years. In 
four cases, three weeks of vacation were 
given after 20 to 25 years of service. 


Statutory Holidays, Table 13.—From six 
to ten holidays were reported observed by 
all the plants and from one to ten were 
paid for in the case of nearly 80 per cent 
of the workers. The remaining workers 
were in 18 plants observing between seven 
and ten holidays and paying for none. 

Nine plants, employing nearly 1,300 
workers, paid for only four of the eight 
or nine holidays they observed. About 800 





workers in ten plants were paid for six days 
although the number observed in seven of 
the plants was eight days; in another, ten 
days; and in the remaining two plants, six 
days. 

Although more than half the plants 
observed eight holidays, only 11 reported 
paying for the total number observed. 


Shift Work, Table 14.—There was very 
little shift work reported in this industry, 
with about eight per cent of the workers 
on second or third shifts. Wage differ- 
entials, ranging between four and ten cents 
per hour as well as ten and 15 per cent, 
were paid to less than half the workers 
reported on shift work. 


Sick Leave with Pay.—In 13 of the 79 
plants, employing 16 per cent of the 
workers, some provision was reported for 
paid sick leave. Nine of the plants reported 
group insurance coverage and the remain- 
ing two stated that payment depended on 
circumstances or was at the discretion of 
management and the remaining two did not 


give details as to their plans. 





An analysis of the current employment situation prepared by the Research and Statistics 
Branch, Department of Labour, on the basis of returns from the National Hmployment 
Service, reports from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and other official information. 


CURRENT 


EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS 


The seasonal increase in employment during April resulted 
in labour shortages appearing in a number of fields, notably 


agriculture and the service trades. 


Within a short time, 


labour scarcities were expected to be fairly general through- 
out industry. The degree of high employment enjoyed this 
summer may vary from area to area, but the outlook was 
favourable except in a few localities where the dominating 
industry shows signs of decline or where the construction 
program has been curtailed. 


Thousands of workers obtained jobs 
during the month of April. The number of 
persons registered for work at the Employ- 
ment Service offices dropped from 247,000 
to 204,000 ‘during the month, each week 
showing an accelerated rate of decline. 
Outside work was opening up exceptionally 
well because of fine weather conditions, and 
employment expanded rapidly in construc- 
tion, agriculture and transportation. Trained 
workers in all fields were first to benefit by 
the seasonal upswing and most qualified 
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workers were back on the job by the end 
of April. Labour shortages were again 
evident in the agricultural industry and in 
many of the women’s trades in the service 
industries. As in previous years, the labour 
force in these categories will be supple- 
mented by immigration. Throughout this 
period of seasonal expansion, labour turn- 
over remained relatively low. 

Employment in all areas benefited in 
varying degree. The most decided improve- 
ment occurred in the Pacific region, where 
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a balanced labour supply in most fields, and 
shortages in others, had already replaced 
the heavy winter surplus of workers. A 
few areas such as New Glasgow, Pictou and 
Sydney of Nova Scotia, and Sorel of Quebec 
remained burdened with unemployment. 
The difficulty in these localities lay in their 
heavy dependence on one industry, coal 
mining and shipbuilding respectively, where 
some market difficulties were being encoun- 
tered. For most areas, the construction 
program will determine the extent of jobs 
available and, from early reports, job oppor- 
tunities as a whole may again exceed, the 
supply of workers. Where construction 
work appeared to be falling off, the effect 
was expected to be felt largely in the reduc- 
tion of summer jobs for high school and 
university students. 


Industrial Analysis 


Employment activity in agriculture picked 
up considerably during the month of April 
as the 1949 season got under way. The 
volume of this demand differed considerably 
by region, however, in accordance with the 
varying weather conditions. For the most 
part, the season was more advanced in the 
four western provinces. 

In British Columbia, spring ploughing 
and planting was general; large numbers of 
men were also employed in other branches 
of the industry such as nurseries, orchards 
and hop fields. The chief labour demand 


was for experienced dairy hands. Dry 
weather prevailed in the Prairies and seed- 
ing operations were well under way. 


Demand for farm hands was heavy, with 
wages ranging from $100 to $125 per month. 
Local labour generally was sufficient to 
meet demand, although pockets of labour 
shortage were evident, notably in the 
Brandon area. 

In most of Eastern Canada, cold and wet 
weather had delayed ploughing but, never- 
theless, many farmers were seeking addi- 
tional help. Considerable interest was 
shown in workers from Displaced Persons 
camps, aS Canadian applicants were scarce. 
Some 1,100 Displaced Persons, including 800 
for sugar beet work, were brought to Canada 
for farm work during April. In the Mari- 
times, little farm work had been started 
during April, and requests for farm help 
were few. 

The employment level in Eastern Canada 
pulpwood logging was sustained during 
April as driving operations got under way. 
The ice was breaking up on the lakes and 
rivers and men were moving back into. the 
bush for another few weeks’ work after a 
short holiday following the end of cutting. 
Sawmills were entering their active season 
and this also relieved local unemployment. 
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In Quebec, cold weather in the northern 
section during the latter part of the month 
delayed river driving until some time in 
May. Summer cutting operations this year 
were expected to be small. 


After a winter of relatively high unem- 
ployment, when logging operations were 
restricted due chiefly to weather conditions, 
the British Columbia logging industry was 
returning to normal. Camps were re-open- 
ing and taking on full crews. The demand 
for workers was steadily increasing and 
skilled loggers were in short supply. The 
spring break-up had halted some interior 
operations temporarily and market condi- 
tions had forced marginal operators out of 
business, but apart from this, prospects 
appeared promising for the industry. 

Steady employment levels, which have 
characterized the coal mining industry 
during the past year, were temporarily 
interrupted during April by lay-offs in both 
the Maritime and Western coal mines. 
Mild weather was reported to be the chief 
cause of lay-offs. However, the industry 
also faced a number of developments, the 
long term effects of which might be 
disadvantageous for the industry. The shift 
from coal to oil as fuel, which was inter- 
rupted by the recent oil shortage, was again 
taking place. The impact of this develop- 
ment was more important for mines in 
Alberta, where the coal mines compete with 
local petroleum and natural gas supplies, 
than in mines in the other provinces. 
In Nova Scotia, changes in production 
methods, including greater mechanization, 
were resulting in a gradual drop in man- 
power requirements. 


In Canadian base metal mines, the 
employment outlook was obscure. Demand 
appeared generally strong still but an 
unexpected price drop this spring had 
caused, the industry some concern. 

Spring job quitting, a normal occur- 
rence among underground staffs, had cut 
into the supply of experienced men avail- 
able. Many mines were consequently 
looking for replacements. A good supply 
of labour was available, although fully quali- 
fied men were sometimes difficult to find. 

Job opportunities in the manufacturing 
industries were increasing during April. The 
most notable expansion occurred in the 
clothing industry which was experiencing its 
usual spring peak in production. Labour 
demand was primarily for women workers, 
who constituted some 70 per cent of the 
work force. Demand was chiefly for skilled 
labour, although some job openings were 
available for the unskilled. Of the vacancies 
for women reported to the Employment 
Service at the end of April, 2,400 specified 


skilled workers and 400 unskilled. Appli- 
cants for this type of work outnumbered 
jobs in both cases as 2,600 skilled and 1,200 
unskilled women were registered. 

In spite of the improvement in the 
employment situation during the month, a 
considerable number of unplaced applicants 
in the manufacturing industries were regis- 
tered with the Employment Service at the 
end of April. In metalworking occupations, 
for example, there were 1,400 unplaced 
machinists, tool makers and die setters, 
1,100 machine shop workers, 1,200 structural 
iron and steel workers and 1,500 welders 
and flame cutters. In the unskilled field, 
large numbers were found in occupations 
of the food and tobacco (2,200), lumber 
products (3,100), pulp and paper products 
(1,100) and metal working industries (1,900). 
Openings in these trades were temporarily 
scarce. 

In the construction industry, the extent 
of activity tended to vary throughout the 
country. Generally it appeared that, 
although another busy year may be expected 
for the industry, work was slow in getting 
under way in many places. In some sec- 
tions, however, especially the Prairies and 
British Columbia where fine weather pre- 
vailed, the volume of work was such that 
a shortage of skilled men resulted. 

During April, the number of unplaced 
construction workers registered with the 
National Employment Service dropped 
from 42,000 to 29,000. All fully qualified 
men were working in areas where the 
season had begun. The group unplaced at 
the end of the month consisted of 17,800 
skilled men and 11,600 unskilled. Included 
in the skilled group were 12,000 carpenters, 
800 bricklayers and tile setters, 1,700 
painters, and 1,300 plumbers and steam- 
fitters. 


Regional Analysis — 


Spring employment expansion was under 
way during April in the Maritime region 
and the number of unplaced workers 
registered at Employment offices steadily 
declined. Fishing and construction were 
active, but the agricultural season had not 
yet opened. An early start for agriculture 
was expected in May, however. 

The logging season was over with the 
completion of river driving. Sawmills were 
due to open as soon as spring freshets 
subsided. Pulp cutting operations planned 
for the summer were not extensive, because 
of market conditions. Herring fishing was 
employing several thousand men during 
April. The sealing industry has been 
revived again in Newfoundland after a lapse 
during the war years, and was emploving 
about 1,000 men. 


The coal mining situation grew more 
Serious, as the shortage of orders for 
coal continued despite vigorous sales efforts. 
The effect on employment had been sharp 
and part-time mining operations had cut 
the income of the workers still employed. 

Transportation activity increased in New- 
foundland and northern Nova Scotia ports. 
Halifax reported April as the best month 
of the season for waterfront employment, 
although a sharp curtailment in activity 
occurred near the end of the month as 
trafic shifted to the port of Montreal. 
However, requirements for unskilled workers 
were increasing in construction and this will 
probably absorb a great part of the dis- 
placed waterfront workers. The Canadian 
Seamen’s Union strike was still in progress; 
most shipowners on the east coast entered 
into an arrangement with the Seafarers’ 
International Union. At Saint John, water- 
front employment was rapidly falling to the 
summer level. 

In the Quebec region, seasonal activity 
in mining, transportation and services stimu- 
lated general employment during April, and 
the labour surplus declined steadily. Agri- 
culture, construction and river driving were 
expected to absorb many more workers in 
May. 

Cutting and hauling operations in the 
woods were completed for the year, the 
level of employment having been about 20 
per cent less than in 1948. River drives 
were expected to employ 20,000 men during 
May. All sawmills, except those dependent 
on the river drive for their log supply, were 
in operation. 

In the mining areas of western Quebec, 
the usual spring movement of underground 
mining men had already begun and mines 
were placing orders in clearance for 
replacements. 

‘In manufacturing industries, caution con- 
tinued to be evident in the hiring policy. 
Some curtailment was reported in textile 
employment due to loss of export contracts. 
The shoe industry, however, showed signs of 
revival and employment was expanding with 
the brighter market outlook. The loco- 
motive and aircraft industries have large 
contracts scheduled which were expected to 
sustain employment. 

Employment conditions in the Ontario 
region during April reflected the buoyancy 
of seasonal influences. Increased activity 
in construction, the return of farm workers 
to the land, and the re-opening of naviga- 
tion caused a marked decline in the labour 
surplus. Seasonal expansion in manufactur- 
ing, in addition to the more plentiful supply 
of steel, also stimulated labour demand. 

In manufacturing, prospects were quite 
favourable. Labour turnover had been at a 
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low level with workers now showing an 
obvious desire to remain in their present 
jobs and becoming more and more inter- 
ested in long-term employment. Although 
some industries this year had been forced 
into temporary reductions in hours of work, 
this was a normal condition in the adjust- 
ment of supply to demand, and did not 
indicate any serious over-production or a 
decline in the level of employment. On 
the contrary, employment was above the 
1948 level and further expansion was 
indicated. 

Agricultural activity was on the upswing 
and labour demand was growing. In some 
areas local labour was already absorbed; 
transfers of Displaced Persons from northern 
logging districts eased, the situation. 


Another big year for construction was 
indicated, but the season was slow in start- 
ing. Skilled tradesmen were being absorbed 
steadily, but demand for labourers was slow. 

With hot and dry weather during April 
in the Prairie region, spring employment 
activity rapidly accelerated. ‘The labour 
surplus was declining sharply and scarcities 
of certain types of workers developed in 
several areas. 

Seeding for the 1949 grain crop was going 
ahead faster than for many years. There 
had been a steady demand for workers, 
which in some areas far exceeded the 
supply. Men with power farming experi- 
ence particularly werein demand. ‘Transient 
farm hands, and workers returning from 
logging camps, added to the supply of local 
labour. The very dry weather had created 
a serious problem concerning a possible 
grasshopper infestation, and control cam- 
paigns were being organized by the 
provincial governments. 

General construction activity opened up 
about a month ahead of previous years, 
since contractors were able to carry out 
excavation work without interruption from 
rain. Shortages of good construction 
workers were already reported from some 
areas and full employment in this industry 
was again indicated. By summer, an acute 
scarcity of skilled tradesmen was expected 
if material was available for the projects 
scheduled. Construction work on industrial 
buildings had speeded up and many com- 
pletions were scheduled for the summer, 
which will probably boost manufacturing 
employment. 


In logging areas, preparations for the 
spring drive were completed. Operations 
were planned for early May, when the 
winter’s cut would be floated to sawmills 
and pulp mills. Very little pulpwood 
cutting was expected in the coming summer, 
since stocks of pulpwood had reached an 
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all-time high, and the outlook for wholesale 
and retail markets seemed somewhat 
uncertain. 


The employment situation in the Pacific 
region had been improving rapidly and the 
expansion of industrial activity during April 
cut the labour surplus by 25 per cent. 
Construction, mining and logging absorbed 
the majority of workers; a large number 
also entered the fishing industry. Fairly 
heavy dispersals of men to outside points 
occurred as seasonal activity increased in 
the primary industries. There was already 
a shortage of logging skills, and construc- 
tion tradesmen were expected to be soon 
in short supply. 

Logging camps were returning to full 
operation as weather permitted and labour 
demand was growing rapidly. Sawmills 
were again in operation and faced a period 
of full production as log inventories in- 
creased. Labour needs were light except 
for key skills; if skilled men were available, 
additional shifts could be arranged which 
would absorb further unskilled labour. The 
shingle industry was fairly active; while the 
demand for high-grade shingles was steady, 
second grades were glutting all storage 
facilities and the market for them was poor. 
Pulp and paper plants continued to operate 
at capacity. 

The fishing season started with the 
halibut run, and some 1,500 men were 
employed during April; salmon fishing was 
to open shortly. 

The base metal mining and smelting 
industry was working at a high level, with 
plans under way for further expansion. An 
allocation of $900,000 has been provided for 
the second phase of survey work in con- 
nection with the proposed aluminum plant 
site. 


Employment Service Activities 


Great progress was made during April in 
reducing the backlog of applicants regis- 
tered for work. In fact, the monthly 
decline in unplaced applicants, totalling 
43,000, exceeded that of any previous 
month on record. Starting with a weekly 
drop of 7,000, the rate of decline jumped 
to 15,000 by the last week of April. This 
brought the number unplaced to just over 
the 200,000 mark at the end of April. 


During this active seasonal period, 
employment offices were effecting at least 
11,000 placements each week, increasing to 
a total of 17,000 in the last week of April, 
according to preliminary estimates. Addi- 
tional persons registered for jobs offset the 
impact of this high placement rate on the 
total number who remained unplaced at the 
end of each week. In addition, employment 


offices were able to add approximately 2,000 
to 3,000 jobs each week to the -backlog of 
orders on file. 

As usual at this time of year, seasonal 
industries were the major sources of employ- 
ment. Thousands of additional workers in 
agriculture and constructon were hired 
during the month. Transportation indus- 
tries also took on many workers, both for 
water and inland activity. 

This expansion as a whole conformed to 
the usual seasonal pattern. In construction, 
employers were noticeably cautious in their 
hiring, taking on mostly former employees; 
fewer orders than usual were coming 
through to the Employment Service. Agri- 
culture was active and, while orders at 
employment offices were more plentiful 
than in previous years, this appeared to be 
more the result of wider participation by 


the Service in the field of farm labour, than > 


a strengthened demand for workers. Despite 
these conditions, demand was rapidly near- 
ing the supply of workers in construction, 
and had already surpassed the available 
supply in agriculture. 

Not all employment operations at this 
time were in the seasonal field. Re-call of 
workers temporarily laid off still accounted 
for a large part of employment activity. The 
more fluid labour market in manufacturing 
had stepped up both the hiring and separa- 
tion rate. 

Replacement needs also were a factor at 
this time, although this type of demand 
was less significant than in previous years. 
Each spring outside work and other sea- 
sonal jobs attract workers from employment 
which they had accepted during the winter 
months when jobs were scarce. This 
creates openings in a wide number of in- 


Unemployment in Trade Unions 
March 31, 1949* 


Trade union unemployment in Canada 
declined slightly to 3-2 per cent at the end 
of March, 1949, from 3-4 at the close of 
the previous quarter and from 3-1 at 
March 31, 1948. At the date under review 
2,658 locals reported a combined member- 
ship of 524,880. Reports were received 
from 2,676 locals with 538,153 members in 
the previous quarter, while at the end of 
March, 1948, the percentage was based on 
reports from 2,578 locals representing 
524,435 members. Unemployment in trade 
unions rose in construction and mining but 
declined in logging and manufacturing at 
the end of the quarter under review. 





* See Tables C-11 and C-12. 
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dustries, which themselves are not seasonal 
in character. This year, however, the 
re-shuffllng movement has been much 
smaller, especially in the men’s fields. How- 
ever, women were leaving jobs more readily 
and, because of this, hotels, restaurants and 
laundries, were now again facing a shortage 
of workers. 

The Employment Service, in co-operation 
with university authorities were also busy 
at this time finding jobs for the 17,000 
university students expecting to graduate 
this year. Although this is the highest 
number on record to graduate in one 
year, absorption of these workers into 
employment was progressing very satis- 
factorily. By the end of April, it was 
estimated that 80 per cent of the graduating 
class had already been placed. Technical 
help for the most part was being absorbed 
immediately, although there was a scarcity 
of jobs locally for a small number of 
chemical engineers in the Prairie provinces 
and British Columbia. Employment activity 
was slower among commerce and arts grad- 
uates. The placement difficulty here, how- 
ever, was greatly lessened by the high 
calibre of students graduating and _ their 
absorption into commerce and_ industry 
seemed assured, even if slightly delayed. 

In addition, approximately 35,000 uni- 
versity students were looking for summer 
jobs. Generally these students faced less 
favourable employment conditions than in 
1948, although at this early date, it is diffi- 
cult to estimate all potential openings. 
Indicating the current rate of absorption 
is the fact that by the end of April approxi- 
mately one-half of the students in the four 
Western provinces, had found jobs, accord- 
ing to a recent survey. 


In this analysis unemployment refers only 
to involuntary idleness due to economic 
causes. Persons who are without work 
because of illness, a strike or a lockout, or 
who are engaged in work outside their own 
trade are not considered as unemployed. 
As the number of reporting unions varies 
from quarter to quarter with consequent 
variations in the membership upon which 
the percentage of unemployment is based, 
it should be understood that the figures 
refer only to organizations reporting. 

Table C-11 shows the percentage of union 
unemployment at certain dates in each 
province. As compared with the previous 
quarter, the percentage rose in Nova Scotia, 
Quebec and Saskatchewan and declined in 
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the remaining provinces. With the excep- 
tion of Nova Scotia, Ontario and Alberta 
the latest figures were higher than at the 
end of March, 1948. 

A separate compilation is made each 
quarter of trade union unemployment in 
the largest city in each province with the 
-xception of Prince Edward Island. Com- 
pared with the previous quarter the per- 
centage increased only in Saint John, from 
2-6 to 12-6, and in ‘Montreal, from 1-8 to 
2-4. The percentage decreased in Winnipeg, 
from 2°5 to 1:4, in Regina, from 1:4 to 0-6, 
in Edmonton, from 3:9 to 1-8, and in 
Vancouver from 6-2 to 3-4; the percentage 
was unchanged in Halifax at 7-8 and in 
Toronto at 1:6. In comparison to March, 
1948, the percentage rose in Saint John and 
Winnipeg. 

Returns were received from 1,095 locals 
in the manufacturing industries. These 
reported 276,792 members of whom 6,740 
were unemployed at the end of March. At 
the end of the previous quarter 9,944 of 
285,885 members reported by 1,090 locals 
were without work. At March 31, 1948, 
reports were received from 1,028 locals with 
271,399 members of whom 5,557 were 
unemployed. 

In the transportation group, reports were 
received from 860 locals with a total of 
106,551 members of whom 1,576 were unem- 
ployed at the reporting date. Three months 
earlier 1,606 of 111,150 members had been 
unemployed; at the end of March, 1948, 


there were 1,070 unemployed ofa total of 
108,421. 

Unemployment in mining rose from 0°5 
to 1:5 per cent. Reports were received 
from 69 locals with 22,746 members. The 
increase in the rate in this group was mainly 
due to the unemployment of 244 out of 
2,609 members in the non-metallic mining 
unions. Only 92 of a total reported member- 
ship of 16,890 in coal mining unions were 
out of work. 

Seasonal unemployment among union 
members in the building and construction 
trades continued, being somewhat higher 
than in the previous quarter. Reports were 
received from 222 local unions with 51,054 
members of whom 4,814 or 11:4 per cent 
were unemployed at the end of March as 
compared with 7:9 per cent three months 
earlier. The percentage increased among 
bricklayers, from 6°3 to 8-6, carpenters, 
from 10-5 to 17-0, electrical workers, from 
2-2 to 4-2, painters, from 2-6 to 4-9, and 
miscellaneous building workers, from 12-8 
to 15-6. At March 31, 1948, the percentage 
of trade union unemployment in the con- 
struction group was 8:1. 

In public and personal services, the 
percentage of unemployment declined to 
1:3 from 1-5 in the previous quarter. 

In the lumbering and logging industry of 
Ontario and British Columbia, four locals 
which had 7,256 members reported 1,480 as 
being unemployed. 


Percentage of Unemployment as Reported by Trade Unions 


Percent 
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PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING 


Cost-of-Living Index 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost- 
of-living index increased point one from 
159-2 to 159.3 between March 1 and 
April 1, 1949. The food index declined 
from 199-1 to 198-5 during the period 
March 1 to April 1 as slight increases in 
beef, pork, milk, bread and flour were over- 
balanced by a substantial drop in the price 
of butter, and small decreases in lard and 
shortening. The clothing index registered 
a further slight increase from 182-7 to 183-2, 
while the fuel and light index remained 
unchanged at 131-0 and the home furnish- 
ings and services index increased from 167-9 
to 168-0. The index of miscellaneous goods 
and services advanced from 128-1 to 128-4 
reflecting an increase in the automobile 
transportation series. Rents rose from 
121.7 to 122-4 reflecting the results of a 
quarterly rent survey. 

From August, 1939 to April 1, 1949 the 
increase in the cost-of-living index was 58-0 
per cent. 


Cost of Living in Eight Cities 


Cost-of-living indexes for four of the 
eight regional cities moved higher during 
' March while two were unchanged and two 
were lower. Increases in clothing, home 
furnishings and services, and rentals were 
mainly responsible for the advances. For 
other cities the decline in foods was of 
sufficient proportions to overbalance 
strength in other groups. 

Composite city index changes between 
March 1 and April 1, 1949, were as follows: 
Saint John +0-1 to 155-9; Montreal —0-1 
to 161-9; Toronto +0:2 to 154-8; Saskatoon 
+0-2 to 161-6; Edmonton +0-1 to 154-3, 
and Vancouver —0-2 to 160-5. Halifax 
remained at 152-3 and Winnipeg at 153:8. 


Wholesale Prices, March, 1949 


The composite index of wholesale prices 
dropped a further 0:5 points to 157-6 
(base 1926100) between February and 
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March, reflecting index declines in five of 
the eight major groups. Among sub-group 
changes non-ferrous metals dropped 4:6 
points to 161-6 when substantial recessions 
occurred for lead and zinc prices which 
outweighed fractional strength in silver. A 
decline of 1-2 to 127-4 for chemicals and 
allied products was due to weakness in 
quotations for alcohol, shellac and red and 
white lead while the vegetable products 
index was lowered 1:0 to 186-0 when 
declines in grains, cottonseed oil, cocoa 
beans and potatoes outweighed a firmer 
tone for oranges and pepper. Animal 
products moved down 0-7 points to 167-7 
following reductions in prices for raw furs, 
butter, cheese and whitefish which more 
than overbalanced increases in livestock, 
fresh and prepared meats and eggs. Lower 
prices for petroleum products, notably coal 
oil and fuel oil outweighed an increase in 
manufactured gas to change the non- 
metallic mineral series from 138-0 to 137-9. 
The textile products index remained 
unchanged at 162-4 when increases in rayon. 
thread and woollen hosiery balanced a. 
decrease in the price of jute bags. Two 
groups were higher, wood, wood products: 
and paper advancing 0°8 to 191-9 supported! 
by firmer prices for fir lumber and western 
cedar shingles. These outweighed a decline 
in spruce lumber. Higher prices for rolling 
mill products and hardware were respon- 
sible for a gain of 0:6 to 171-6 in the iron 
and steel products group. 

Canadian farm product prices at whole- 
sale rose 0-7 to 145-8 between February and 
March due to firmer prices for animal 
products. The index for this series rose 
2:6 points to 180-9 in the same interval 
reflecting a firmer tone for livestock, fowl 
and eggs. These overbalanced weakness in 
prices of hides and raw wool. Vegetable 
products declined 0-5 to 124-8 when lower 
quotations for potatoes, Ontario barley and 
Ontario peas overbalanced strength in 
western oats and onions. 





* See Tables F-1 to F-6. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS® 


Canada, April, 1949 


The time loss due to disputes between 
employers and workers which resulted in 
work stoppages during April, 1949, was 
little changed from the previous month but 
was much greater than that for April, 1948. 
Preliminary figures show 18 strikes and 
lockouts in existence, involving 7,877 
workers, with a time loss of 139,500 man- 
working days, as compared with 10 strikes 
in March, 1949, with 5,978 workers involved 
and a loss of 135,725 days. In April, 1948, 
there were 18 strikes, involving 4,678 
workers, with a time loss of 51,269 days. 

During the current month, three strikes, 
involving asbestos miners and mill-workers 
in various centres in Quebec, bakery 
workers in Winnipeg and Selkirk, Man., and 
seamen in Canadian and foreign ports, 
involved over 85 per cent of the total 
workers and caused more than 93 per cent 
of the total time loss. 


For the first four months of this year, 
preliminary figures show 33 strikes and 
lockouts, involving 10,535 workers, with a 
time loss of 356,657 man-working days. For 
the similar period in 1948 there were 48 
strikes, with 18,099 workers involved and a 
loss of 384,367 days. 

Based on the number of wage and salary 
workers in Canada, the time lost in April, 
1949, amounted to 0-17 per cent of the 
estimated working time, the same as in the 





* See Tables G-1 and G-2. 


previous month; 0:06 per cent in April, 
1948; 0-11 per cent for the first four months 
of 1949; and 0-12 per cent for the firs* four 
months of 1948. 

Of the 18 strikes recorded for April, 1949, 
one resulted in favour of the workers, three 
in favour of the employers, four were 
compromise settlements and two were 
indefinite in result, work being resumed 
pending final settlement. At the end of 
the month eight strikes were recorded as 
unterminated. 

The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph 
nor does it include strikes about which 
information has been received: indicating 
that employment conditions are no longer 
affected but which the unions concerned 
have not declared terminated. Strikes of 
this nature which are still in progress are: 
compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, Man., which 
commenced on November 8, 1945; and at 
Oitawa and Hamilton, Ont., Edmonton, 
Alta., and Vancouver, B.C., on May 30, 
1946; coal miners, Edmonton district, Alta., 
January 13, 1948; and seamen, Great Lakes 
and St. Lawrence River, June 6, 1948. The 
strike of printing pressmen at Toronto, 
Ont., which commenced on December 15, 
1947, is considered to have lapsed. The 
strike of soft drink factory workers at 
Edmonton, Alta., which began on Decem- 
ber 1, 1947, was reported as terminated on 
April 11, 1949. 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazette from month 
to month. Statistics given in the annual 
review, issued as a supplement to the 
Lasour Gazette for April, 1949, and in this 
article are taken, as far as is possible, from 
the government publications of the coun- 
tries concerned. 


Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages beginning 
in February, 1949, was 117 and ten were 
still in progress from the previous month, 
making a total of 127 during the month. 


In all stoppages of work in progress in the 
period there were 19,000 workers involved 
and a time loss of 54,000 working days was 
caused. 

Of the 117 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in February, two, 
directly involving 100 workers, arose out of 
demands for advances in wages, and 46, 
directly involving 5,000 workers, on other 
wage questions; seven, directly involving 
900 workers, on questions as to working 
hours; 20, directly involving 3,900 workers, 
on questions respecting the employment of 
particular classes or persons; 37, directly 
involving 2,000 workers, on other questions 
respecting working arrangements; and three, 
directly involving 800 workers, on questions 
of trade union principle. Two stoppages, 
directly involving 1,900 workers, were in 
support of workers involved im _ other 
disputes. 
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United States 


Preliminary figures for March, 1949, show 
275 strikes and lockouts beginning in the 
month, in which 500,000 workers were 
involved. The time loss for all strikes and 
lockouts in progress during the month was 


3,600,000 man-days. Corresponding figures | 


for February, 1949, are 225 strikes and lock- 
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days. 


outs, involving 80,000 workers, with a time 
loss of 650,000 days. 

Final figures for the year, 1948, show 3,419 
strikes and lockouts involving 1,960,000 
workers, with a time loss of 34,100,000 man- 
Comparable figures for 1947, are 
3,693 strikes and lockouts with 2,170,000 
workers involved and a time loss of 
34,600.000 man-days. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


IN LIBRARY OF DEPARTMENT 


OF LABOUR, OTTAWA 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should communi- 
cate with the publishers. 

Publications listed may be borrowed, free 
of charge, by making application to the 
Librarian, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the publication 
desired and the month in which it was 
listed in the Lasour GazerrTe. 


Arbitration, Industrial 


1. INTERNATIONAL Lapour Orrice. Labour 
Courts in Latin America: Report Sub- 
mitted by the International Labour Office 
to the Fourth Conference of American 
States Members of the International Labour 
Organization (Montevideo, April, 1949), on 
the Fourth Item on the Agenda: The 
Adjustment of Labour Disputes. Geneva, 
19490. Pp 110: 


2. US. Emercency Boarp. Report to the 
President: To Investigate Unadjusted Dis- 
putes between the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co. and Certain of its Employee Repre- 
sented by the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen. Philadelphia, Pa. 
and New York, N.Y. 1948. Pp. 27. 


Collective Bargaining 


3. AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE. 
Classified Provision of Thirty-Seven Collec- 
teve Bargaining Agreements for Wage 
Earners in the Iron and Steel Industry, 
June 1948. New York, 1948. Pp. 745. 


4. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Employee Benefit Plans and Collective 
Bargaining. New York, 1948. Pp. 297. 
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5. BAKKE, E. W. Obstacles to Labor and 
Management Peace. New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, Yale University, 1947. Pp. 15. 

6. Woytinsky, W. 8S. Labor and Man- 
agement Look at Collective Bargaining. A 
Canvass of Leaders’ Views. The Twentieth 
Century Fund, New York, 1949. Pp. 285. 


Co-operatives 


7. Inrietp, H. F. Co-operative Living in 
Palestine. Scranton, Pa. The Haddon 
Craftsmen, 1948. Pp. 192. 

8. SASKATCHEWAN. Annual Report of 
Saskatchewan Credit Unions 1947. Regina, 
Department of Co-operation and Co- 
operative Development, 1949. Pp. 51. 

9. Van Scuaick, F. L. Collective Farm- 
ing. Washington, Editorial Research 
Reports, 1948. Pp. 18. 

10. Warp, L. R. United for Freedom. 
Co-operatives and Christian Democracy. 


Milwaukee, Bruce Publishing Co., 1945. 
Pp. 264. 
Education, Vocational 

11. INTERNATIONAL LasBour OFFICE. Voca- 


tional Training of Adults in the United 
States. Geneva, 1948. Pp. 223. 


12. KauHupr, <A. and Hamsurcer, HE. 
Education for an Industrial Age. Ithaca, 
Cornell University Press, 1948. Pp. 334. 


13. U.S. Orrtce or Epucation. Funda- 
mental Education. Washington, G.P.O., 
1948. Pp. 28. 

14. U.S. Orrice oF VocaTIONAL REHABILI- 
TATION. Self-employment in the State- 
Federal Civilian Vocational Rehabilitation 
Program. A Follow-up Study of Disabled 
Persons Who Were Rehabilitated in Self- 
employment During the Fiscal Year Ended 
June 30, 1942. Washington, G.P.O., 1948. 
Pp. 54. 


Industrial Relations 


15. Baxxe, E. W. Adaptive Human 
Behaviour. New Haven, Connecticut, Yale 
University, 1947. Pp. 27. 

16. ————————- Frontiers of Industrial 


Relations Research. New Haven, Con- 
necticut, Yale University, 1948. Pp. 5. 


17. ——_—_———_._ Scientific Study of 
Human Relations in Industry. New Haven, 
Connecticut, Yale University, 1947. Pp. 7. 


18, Teamwork in. Industry. 
New Haven, Connecticut, Yale University, 
1948. Pp. 8. 


19. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE 
State oF New Yorxk. Labor-Management 
Relations. A Statement of Principles. 


New York, 1949. Pp. 7. 


20. Minnesota UNIveERSITY INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS CentER. Research and Training 
in Industrial Relations. Proceedings of the 
Fourth Annual Conference May 20 and 21, 
1948. Minneapolis, University of Minne- 
sota, 1948. Pp. 60. 

21. Reynorps, -l..G) and. Suister, J. 
The Workers’ View of Job Opportunity. 
New Haven, Connecticut, Yale University, 
1948. Pp. 8. 


22. RicHarpson, F. L. W. and Wat.ker, 
C. R. Human Relations in an Expanding 
Company. New Haven, Connecticut, Yale 
University, 1948. Pp. 95. 


Indusiry 


23. Great BriraiIn. MInNistry oF LaBour 
AND NaTIONAL Service. Final Report of the 
Wool Textile Industry Joint Factory 
Advisory Committee. London, H.M:S.0., 
1949. - Pp. di. 


24. Huureren, T. American Transporta- 
tion wm Prosperity and Depression. New 
York, National Bureau of Economic 
Research, Inc., 1948. Pp. 397. 


25. NationaL Coat Association, BiruM- 
tnous Coat Instirute. Bituminous Coal 


Facts and Figures. Washington, 1948. 
Pps 148, 
26. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL. CONFERENCE 


Industry Co-operation with 
Education. New York, 1949. Pp. 36. 


27. U.S. Derr. or AcricuLtturE. Lumber 
Production in the United States, 1799-1946. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1948. Pp. 233. 


Boarp, INc. 


International Organizations 


28. Great Britain. His Massnsty’s Sta- 
TIONARY OFFIcE. International Conference 
on Safety of Life at Sea, 1948. Final Act 


of Conference with Annexes Including the 
International Convention for the Safety of 
Life at Sea, Signed in London, 10th June, 
1948. London, 1948. Pp. 289. 

29. INTERNATIONAL Lasour Orrice. Con- 
stitution and Rules of the International 
Labour Organization. Conference Edition. 
Geneva, 1948. Pp. 73. 


30. CanaDA. Dept. or EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 
Canada and the United Nations, 1948. 
Report on the United Nations 1948. 


Ottawa, King’s Printer, 1949. Pp. 279. 


Labour Organization 


31. Baxxzs, E. Wicut. Why Workers 
Join Unions. New Haven, Connecticut, 
Yale University, 1946. Pp. 11. 

32. Suister, J. Who Controls Union 
Policies? New Haven, Connecticut, Yale 
University, 1947. Pp. 11. 

33. U.S. Concress. House CoMMITTEE ON 
EpucatIion AND Lasor. Communist Infiltra- 
tion of Maritime and Fisheries Unions. 
Hearings, Eigthieth Congress, Second Ses- 
sion. Washington, G.P.O., 1948. Pp. 116. 

34. U.S. Concress. House CoMMITTEE ON 
Epucation AND Lasor. Investigation of 
Steamship Unions. Hearings, EHightieth 
Congress, Second Session. Washington, 
G.P.O., 1948. Pp. 193. 


Occupations 


35. Arco PusuisH1nc Company. Auto 
Machinist and Mechanic; a Thorough and 
Intensive Course of Preparation for Passing 
High on Civil Service Examinations for 
Both These Important Jobs. New York, 
1947. 

36. CaLiForniA. Dept. or EDUCATION. 
Course in Auto Mechanics, 1st Year-4th 
Year. Each Year Includes: Vol. 1 Text- 
book. Vol. 2 Tests to Accompany the 
Text book. Vol. 3 Final Examinations. 
Sacramento, 1948. 


37. CANADIAN Lire INSURANCE OFFICERS 
ASSOCIATION. EpucaTIon Division. Careers 
for Youth in Life Insurance. Toronto, 
1949. Pp. 65. 

38. Great Britain. MInNistry or HEALTH, 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH FOR SCOTLAND, 
MINIstry OF LABOUR AND NATIONAL SERVICE. 
Report of the Working Party on Midwives. 
London, H.M:S8.0., 1949. Pp. 1382. 

39. Great BriraIn. MInistry or LABOUR 
AND National Service. The Manufacture of 
Electric Batteries. London, H.M:S.O., 1948. 
Pp. ib: 
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40. Great Britain. MInistry or LaBour 
AND NaTIONAL Service. Veterinary Science ; 
a Detailed Description of Qualifications, 
Training and Professional Opportunities. 
London, H.M:8.0., 1948. Pp. 12. 


41. Maus, H. G. anp SmitH, M. Indus- 
trial Psychology and the Laundry Trade. 
London, Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., 
1947. Pp. 144. 
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TABLE I.—STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 











Labour Force— 


@iyailiamlabouritorce(®)set ee cen ee ree 000 
TOM PlOViedn) eeu sers Marstels rere vie reise et oun ts 000 
MgO Gu Ree eee ae an cedsn, oa en ivasatade austin 000 
Hema ley()) bask wie iets otsie cceccuteasie cr eaccarer 000 
AG WOr kere! (2h) s cas eeiisen vie tate Clow oe oe 000 
Wnéemployed* Gea san acc actos etalon: 000 
Indéxiofemployment: (2)c seen us elo ceeenie een ee 
Unemployment in trade unions (3)............. % 
MIM IPT AG OMe rh rete simecoee erekes items Sette No. 
ACUI les) sucrose ch ore ike care nies No. 


Earnings and Hours— 


‘Rotallabour incomes aie eee ee $000, 000 
Per capita weekly earnings...............+.---- $ 
Average hourly Carmings).,...ccle aeeie ss «cree cents 
Average hours worked per week.............0.00[sseeeee20% 


Average real weekly earnings, index............-|...++++++: 


National Employment Service— 


Unplacedapplicantsii@)e esses hee cine 000 

Unfilled wvacanetres (8). wccistrasicietcoals erase 000 

Placements, weekly average.............2000: 000 

Unemployment Insurance— 
(GU reat UM Nik ees cyn ten ak Svc ee eM te Log Ura PALM RAD 000 
IBalanceanaune cere caste etxceeets se $000, 000 
Price Indexes— 

Wiholesale).(S)) S-tuv.ciucrevaccen recat sor anereete eco Sa ech 

Wostrolivans (EC) Nam nya sete arelaneen eatetncbetebciaraks 

Residential building materials (6)................ 

Production— 

Industrial productionsndexn(©) semen evecare | tere heretercers 
Mineral-production index. (5) qq wseen actoci aie ienensreeeere 
Manufacturing index: (S)inewemetcceietee ever ete tte err s ene 

Pileetrie power cs-iese ieee one 000,000 k.w.h. 

Construction— 
Wontractsiawardedrceeer anim cece $000, 000 
Dwelling units; suartedss sis scaciee ae © 000 

Completed [is cae oe see seo beet ate 000 
Under constructions.)s. 40. secdseeee ee 000 

PRISTON eet seneieet cae use ciao Oreste Peo ae 000 tons 

Steel ingots and castings................. 000 tons 

Inspected slaughterings, cattle................. 000 
VOSS Me aeacn ath telnet otce yeaa meen ager a 600 

FLOULIPEOCUCTLOMNHaite eelawrae orto cin tata ere 000 bbl. 

INewsprinte tar Ags acts ants cok seraettie seats 000 tons 

Cement producers’ shipments..........000,000 bbl 

Automobilesiand trucks .ssneecem cena seneeeeee 000 

GORGE ARI a ICE A Sa av te 000 fine oz. 

CWOPPe reread oeie eee eee eee 000 tons 

OLD roa aiseate tote encore Ramune esr) oe Rata ht 000 tons 

Nie kelsey teeter. sean meee tanracaeeras aye per tere 000 tons 

PRAT CR SNA Unt oh Merete me Mencia helen UN erat, 000 tons 

CORE ee ea ae eet ainnn apes ones 000 tons 

Distribution— 

Wholesale sales index, unadjusted (6)............. 

(Retaalisalesnen) sccm iteen atest itectevas intone: $000, 000 

[mports excluding @oldset nese seca $000, 000 

ixports, excludings gold sax nla semersacieie’s $000, 000 

Railways— 

Revenue freight, ton miles........... 000, 000 
Car loadings, revenue freight............. 000 


Banking and Finance— 
Common:stocks; index (©) eee masecce ce cclecisice tens 
Preferred: stocks Index) (0) esse sous eee aes 
Bond yields, Dominion, index (6)................ 
Cheques cashed, individual accounts. .. . $000,000 


Bank loans, current, public.............. $000, 000 
MONE VASUD DLS Uiontere tener verereltioe bine tite $000, 000 
Circulating media in hand of public..... $000, 000 
SD OSItS Siac eae os fete ces ae ne $000, 000 

















1946 1944 1939 
March March March 
4,525 t tT 
Aeon t 7 
3,002 tT tT 
980 T T 
2,887 7 t 
213 T 7 
167-0 181-7 106-5 
1-9 0-9 15-7 
7,663 614 Ih Taz 
687 132 328 
422 tT tT 
32-44 32-27 tT 
67-9 T T 
44-0 il T 
101-7 i T 
263-6 if T 
76-9 T t 
14-3 T T 
162-0 16:1 t 
317-2 190-3 iT 
105-6 103-0 73°2 
120-1 119-0 100-6 
149-9] 146-6 @°)} 102-3(°) 
161-5 207-1 103-9 
104-8 114-2 111-5 
172-0 229-0 102-6 
3), OST 3,00 ly A 
57-6 31-0 9-0 
il t 
67-3(8) iti 1) 
T T T 
158-1 168-0 40-7 
249-1 275-5 95-7 
115-0 101-8 66-9 
419-5 932-3 299-7 
2-39 2-27 1-19 
334-1 252-1 220-7 
0:6 0:3 0-2 
11-4 14-6 17-6 
243-3 267-5 413-5 
16-0 24-1 25-6 
15-5 12-2 16-3 
7-9 12-6 9-0 
21-3 24-0 13-4 
1,594 1,546 1,178 
234-2 ae 7 98-0 
139-9 150-8 58-4 
178-4 282-7 69-3 
4,981 5,534 2,054 
280-4 277-8 171-0 
119-2 81-5 94-5 
154-5 119-2 101-2 
83-8 97-3 95-4 
5,678 4,773 2,428 
Te 931 801 
3,645} 3,153(9)| 1,870(9) 
1,065 990(9) 281(9) 
2,698 2,163(9)} 1,089(9) 





Norse.—Many of the statistical data in this table are included in the Canadian Statistical Review issued by the 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


+ Comparable st atistics are not available. (1) Labour Force survey figures given are as of March 5, 1949, 


February 21, 1948 and February 23, 1946. (2) Base 1926=100. 


(3) Figures are as at end of quarter ending March 31, 


1949, 1948, 1946, 1944 and 1939 respectively. (4) Real earnings computed by dividing index of average weekly earnings 


of wage-earners in manufacturing by the cost-of-living index; 
(6) Base 1935-1939=100. (7) Figures are for four week periods. 


(9) Year-end figures. (0) Annual index. 
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base: average for 1946=100. (5) First of month. 
(8) Annual figures; monthly not available. 


A—Labour Ferce 


TABLE A-1.-IMMIGRATION OF ADULT MALES, ADULT FEMALES, AND CHILDREN 
TO CANADA 


(Source: Department of Mines and Resources, Immigration Branch) 




















Date Adult Adult Children Total 
Males Females | Under 18 

mrnual Average, 1920-04. 650m oe. eee a een 55,416 34,803 20,315 110, 534 
Acinval A verage, 1925-20) Fe ek ee 74,447 37,045 30,517 142, 309 
TAMA VCTALO, LOS rod. sie ten oils ci eoMns os ho. css 12,695 12,145 DP 117 35,957 
MANA PAY CPages | 1035-00) aos ees te eek ck nk 3, 564 5, 834 5,054 14,452 
Annual Average, 1940-44 kr ie deli. 3, 1767 6,674 4,010 14,451 
1 <0 2) WO Se nee 4 SR Peg 0 St 4. rr 4,259 11,620 6, 843 22,722 
Tan FES ees AE a 1a Ok a 9,934 40,818 20, 967 T1719 
SJE STO Eos a ea GIR eee ADs ORR Us 5. or 809 1,443 508 2,760 
EG IORUOT ee On obes Slt ae ee ieee Ske oe 831 1,257 489 2.016 
MEAT CRE nytt ah ccleaner Ge 5 sh, 947 17212 513 OeG72 
JN g | MeN pain Tae) wane Ag he SL LAr L102 1,295 509 2,916 
NAS cots Chet TEE es 1,626 2,073 889 4,588 
DUNG ae tend a TR ae i PL” 1,989 2,456 1455 5, 900 
SULLY Covance anti Ae SME ee tei nic’ Cho. 2208 1,876 942 5,109 
faWTe thee Deere: Oth Sct ARO a 3,014 2,220 1,052 6, 286 
DEDLEMIDE Lae tis sr erm Em nN 3,739 ne Hf 1,339 ops!) 
Cote benmeted wise hance ee en 4, 264 3, 200 L477 8,941 
Nand eran] ycie te NE cl 6 een a. er a, oo 2s 1, 241 7,610 
WCCOMLDOT eat a ee ere ya) ot 3,024 2,870 1,645 1,000 
APNE Be ea REE Ore De Sa ee an rr 27,281 24,787 12,059 64,127 

1948— 
SUAS: Sete he ee, 2,986 2,794 1,468 7,248 
eer era went) er, mote pee eee 2, 234 1,904 1,071 5, 209 
NESCent be ene a 4,184 3,963 2,472 10,619 
FENCES stan ae iA RS a) yk A ae oa rr 4,630 3,008 15778 9,416 
UE yee res Mee a SSE PRM he 4,141 3,076 2,248 9,460 
SIS 20 Ae a AE RRO rea ther oT A a 7,382 4,747 3,194 15,323 
DCU EAS OMY dregs aor a Bane token Fo aie ae aN 4,770 4,004 2,329 11,103 
Jaa Mish oS, (ala ON Ae WN og es ne ea 4,995 3,616 Hee 8 10, 958 
RDepseiuer eon ate kr Maar ee re eS 4,383 4,755 2/730 11,871 
JEPOUTEL GTS) La ah SCARE OP OE Ue a Os a a 4,920 °5,405 Pad (i) 13,083 
NCIS 1a 5S ML SS SAR ae [Sis a a oe 4,473 4,238 2,418 11,129 
POGCORIMCE EE Ae, Se are Nn 3,888 3,681 2,426 9,995 
Skah ee i de Ca 52,986 45,191 Z1¢2e0 125,414 

1949— 
AF OUT ETRY CY 8G pier te 2 kee Se Ge 2, 884 2,845 1,720 7,449 
ie Orta waseemee Sawer ue bo, 2070r 2,342 1,509 6, 648 
Marcha eee ee ire 3,690 3, 104 2,374 9,168 
Total (3 months 1949) 9,371 8,291 5, 603 23,265 
Total (3 months 1948) 9,404 8,661 5,011 23,076 
td 
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TABLE A-2._DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 


(Source: Department of Mines and Resources, Immigration Branch) 


























B.C 
Month Maritimes| Quebec | Ontario | Prairies | Yukon Total 
N.W.T 
LOSG Ce L OUR Lean alan canne eccdee «iam 8,656 9,712 29, 604 15,097 8,650. 71,719 
1940 PObal aks eek a ee 3,105 8,272 35, 543 7,909 8, 638 64,127 
1948— 
SHIMIALY fee on oe eh ee ee ee 279 1,819 3, 666 726 758 7,248 
MGDruaEy. 20) da ree ake oes 166 1,214 2,566 591 672 5, 209 
IN EW) CUAL LAIT ase kaceye cio ea 300 2,093 5) Ae 1,655 1,266 10,619 
ABET eds attain ee ei RS 310 ip lone Dig Pa 1,471 1,015 9,416 
IVE SSSI G ANG aia obra ae BL RONNORE ee 371 1,326 4,969 e725 1,069 9,460 
eRe Ud ata an ninh A tiack Macau 433 2,643 7,366 3,610 Loa 1S oae 
PVH Ee SER A REN ee Sea Pe DOR aie Fe PN ly ps 394 2,194 5,612 1,983 920 11, 103 
PA TERITSGH eh A LIo eR os ee vcd eee ee 419 1,784 5,868 1,888 999 10,958 
BEpLeMberaccun Le vakus amu 453 2,878 4,953 2,580 1,007 Rice 
QHELGDOR LN uh cun an My ure wets 663 2,840 5,915 2,516 1,149 13,083 
November eek nas 366 2,384 5,40 aN Wie 1,036 11,129 
DeCOM Der es ik ese ova ws 371 B45 5,005 1,634 834 9,995 
Gta kee ee ek Mere eat 4,558 24, 687 61,621 22.52 11,996 125,414 
1949— 
PATRIATV fe biel coos eee aa ate ued aie 211 1,542 3,440 1,319 607 7,449 
PED TUBE ears Bol een os aman ae 183 1,167 3,983 823 492 6, 648 
MATCH e ctten ee enn eons 243 1,475 4,669 2,090 691 9, 168 
Total (3 months 1949)....... 637 4,184 12,422 4,232 1,790 23,265 
Total (3 months 1948)....... 778 5) 126 11,504 2, 912 2,696 23,076 
TABLE A-3.—DISTRIBUTION OF MALE IMMIGRANTS BY OCCUPATION 
(Source: Department of Mines and Resources, Immigration Branch) 
Agri- | Unskilled Others 
Month culture jand Semi-| Skilled | Trading |Including Total 
Skilled Mining 
LAGS TOGA ce ean eee ae ee 1,069 1,226 2,962 2,429 2,248 9,934 
euuaa Pa ae Tedome te RR ANY SU a 4,174 7300 8,546 4,211 2,987 27,231 
TAMUALIE Sync Midvad wee vant a 468 529 1,195 342 452 2,986 
Webra Lye eee ee eet 356 462 763 270 383 2, 234 
Marcle chai ahaan endian 1,241 685 1, 248 446 564 4,184 
ae) tw | MN eg UM UNSOOEN Bl ar Me Om 959 1,728 1,058 379 506 4,630 
VE AAR Maes pane ulcer ie 1,306 925 357 402 4,141 
RETIN) MOU SAT ae ia iene p eeaeaninee 3, 130 1,570 1,568 395 719 i saey 
ALS Gee Lisa Ue ONES Leah aarti a 2,346 556 1,030 368 470 4,770 
PATIOS ERalpha eM mE 1,936 1,193 1,039 356 471 4,995 
September we accursed ane 1,568 627 1,433 358 397 4,383 
LPGEOWOR erate hen tea ee 2,077 645 1,463 405 330 4,920 
INO VGIOST Rm. Kern teip eo 1,794 565 1215 364 535 4,473 
DGCEMDSr ieee ye eden Gees 1,344 550 1,094 305 595 3,888 
iB ty RG tale eee ee soe nates 18,370 10,416 14,031 4,345 5, 824 52,986 
Fla C29 gh hin Ae) NE tt GATED BAP L137 427 801 243 276 2,884 
Paebyeary Mines tn inact eet 1,386 414 589 231 177 2,797 
APC) cai alae ine al turk anon 1,818 544 845 278 205 3,690 
Total (3 months 1949)....... 4,341. 1,385 25290 752 658 9,371 
Total (8 months 1948)....... 2,065 1,676 3,206 1,058 1,399 9,404 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1.—MONTHLY ESTIMATES OF CANADIAN LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 
(Source: Monthly Estimates of Labour Income in Canada, D.B.S.) 





: Utilities, 
rey Trans- | Finance, Supple- 
Logging, | Manu- | Construc-|Portation, | Services | mentary | Total 
Praake Fishing, | facturing tion |Communi-|(including| 7 apour 
Trapping, cation, | Govern- Tigewea 
Mining Storage, ment) 
Trade 
1946—January............ 39 140 17 104 95 13 409 
COUTURE Vani assis ox 41 140 ib 107 97 13 415 
BRCM Aaa phates 40 144 18 108 98 14 422 
EX DEL eee ee 37 142 20 109 98 13 419 
RPM taa oy Sitch 37 139 23 110 101 14 423 
Re pee en oe 41 143 26 113 102 14 439 
ed Les Ber eee ae, ees 43 142 28 114 103 14 445 
A OGUS CLs tiie e as 45 145 29 116 105 15 454 
September......... 46 148 29 119 108 15 464 
Oetobert ios ae 45 153 29 121 108 15 471 
November......... 45 159 28 125 109 16 481 
December.......... 46 161 24 124 110 15 479 
1947—January............ 46 163 23 122 108 TS 477 
CHIUALY ial on bak: 45 165 24 125 109 15 483 
CAs 61.11 Oe AE SR 44 167 25 125 110 16 487 
BADE eet te inte fk 39 168 28 126 111 15 486 
VEY er i bo, ato 3 Al 172 31 129 112 16 500 
DUG Ae ag ok « 45 173 35 133 113 16 515 
Ug a pee Rien 49 Wied 38 134 115 16 530 
JEM OT I) (a eS ee 51 179 39 135 116 17 536 
September......... 54 183 40 137 Avg 17 548 
OCLOBGRI eka: BD 187 41 138 117 iW 555 
November......... 58 | 191 39 145 116 17 567 
December.......... 57 189 31 141 116 17 551 
1948—January............ ys) 187 30 140 118 17 545 
Hebruaryyes. as «an 54 193 29 140 116 i, 549 
IMPATOIIES © 1s tts: 49 189 28 140 120 17 544 
aN 6) gh ey Ee ea oh be 44 195 33 142 120 17 552 
LS Vin wns ea 49 195 37 148 124 17 570 
DUG ane aoe ate 4 53 201 42 15t 130 18 596 
361 Ge De geaeh a0 eR ee 54 202 48 154 131 18 607 
USTs) a4 ae ee: 56 205 47 158 130 19 615 
September......... 60 220 48 185 131 20 664* 
MChODERS ees ie ks 62 213 48 165 129 20 637 
November .2 oss)... 57 214 46 166 130 20 633 
December.........'. 53 212 40 164 130 20 618 
1949—January............ 50 211 36 158 134 19 608 
PeDLUATY 165 cis exon 49 212 34 158 131 20 605 


' * Includes retroactive wage payments to railway system employees. 
All totals are rounded to the nearest million independently. Therefore, the final total does not 
necessarily agree exactly with the sum of the individual estimates. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY PROVINCE, CITY AND INDUSTRY 
(The latest figures are subject to revision). 
(Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S ) 


Tables C-1 to C-5 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At March 1, 19,938 
employers in the eight leading industries reported a total employment of 1,967,353 and total payrolls of $84,922,156. 








Index Numbers Based on June 1, 1941 


Average Weekly as 100 p.e. 
Salaries and SEE ETE EERE 
Geographical and Industrial Unit Wages at 
Employment Payrolls 





Mar. 1|Feb. 1)/Mar. 1]Mar. 1/Feb. 1)Mar. 1]Mar. 1)Feb. 1)Mar. 1 
1949 1949 1948 1949 1949 1948 1949 1949 1948 




















(a) PROVINCES $ $ $ 
Maritime Provinces......................0005- 38-75} 38-76} 35-38] 109-8} 210-4] 112-2] 194-1] 194-8] 181-6 
Princeilid wardvisland eet ae nee 34-48] 33-75] 28-29] 129-9] 130-6] 159-9} 206-8! 203-6] 207-5 
NOV ESCOLA Satan sr sca rina iauiet Eee ne 38-06] 38-58] 35-42] 101-5] 102-7] 100-7) 170-3] 174-6] 158-1 
News Brunswick. i. cacereie snes sera eae ee 39-89] 39-13} 35-78} 122-7] 122-1] 128-5] 235-1]. 229-5] 221-1 
Quchee ew Nee GE ae oa ee cae a Pc eee 41-31) 41-16) 38-16) 121-5} 122-7) 122-9] 209-4] 210-8) 195-7 
Ontario recurred ee ae ee oe ee 44-65) 44-27) 40-84) 125-2] 125-7) 123-6! 266-2] 205-4] 186-1 
Prairie Provinces $00.2 sc eee eo eek 43-44) 43-16) 38-80] 128-9] 129-9] 123-5] 211-6) 211-9] 180-9 
ADI GOWE Ss ene eee HE Ne ear ie Mek eer are 42-91] 42-25] 38-62} 125-2} 126-1) 120-8} 202-9] 201-3] 175-9 
Daskatchewans: vue. ceke eee oe eee 41-76] 41-67) 387-93] 114-8} 114-8) 115-9] 184-9] 184-3] 169-8 
Alberta tee Oa oa ep es ke bile Mang eugene Ci 44-93) 45-00) 39-50) 142-8] 144-5] 131-7] 239-8] 243-0] 194-6 
British Columbia. 0.30505. .ccle hes dees woes ees 45-06} 45-03} 41-53] 133-1] 134-5] 189-4] 210-4] 212-6) 203-1 
CANAD Axe coc etceraly cc Bate ntetertens 43-17} 42-92) 39-50) 123-9] 124-8] 123-7) 207-3) 207-6] 189-3 
(b) Crrres 
Montreal earn te tration ay.s pane ate toner oe tthe Meter tie 41-53] 41-48] 38-23] 129-9] 130-8} 126-9] 210-6] 211-7] 189-1 
QuebectC@itys cancd: sce sey eee eae ia eielotee 35-33] 35-39] 32-99] 114-5} 110-5} 116-8] 196-1] 189-5) 182-6 
TL OLONLO SA ee ORE ee ee ee as 43-86} 43-57] 40-26) 131-4) 1381-8! 128-0} 214-9] 214-0] 192-3 
OCCA ee enc ee es ete eee ine aa een vere 37-72) 37-22| 34-20} 129-8} 1380-1] 120-3] 211-3) 209-2] 178-4 
lara toniee 2 bs Pare ace toate nicaternb artreitacictee retro ss 47-04] 46-59) 41-50} 122-4} 121-8} 116-7] 209-5] 206-5) 176-3 
WIGS O RAE areas ici mn teie leis ce cee nial Ets eis fo tee 51-46) 50-85} 49-92} 121-4) 119-4] 116-6! 167-8] 163-2] 156-3 
Winn pes ors tee ice corte eee ooo see aeons 39-14) 38-60) 35-73} 128-9} 160-0} 124-9] 198-4] 197-3] 175-0 
IVAN COUVEL Nei) ieee eure Ee uae ie BTM EAN a aaa 42-62) 42-89) 39-54) 153-6] 164-6] 158-9] 9245-6] 248-8] 236-2 
Ja REA PRES h Gist AN ie Rete vs Ut wali a et AE WN a elk tS Ri Aa ae 36°14} 36-21) 33-92} 127-2) 126-4}. 124-9] 200-7! 199-6! 187-0 
Sain bid OLN Meme mie eR beewtee PA atoe ts sects ai atell met 37-43] 35-71] 34-43] 139-3] 182-9] 144-2) 243-2] 9221-3] 229-0 
Sherbrooke: fescue aisle Wee nee i nn tee Cn e 36-43} 36-56] 33-88) 118-9} 118-0! 116-7) 208-6] 207-7] 190-0 
(RE TCERRULV ETS: sta ator ee eee Retin al, ieee ee 42-55] 42-27) 39-56] 125-5) 127-0} 121-8] 205-7] 206-9] 186-1 
Joe NIL OKO) HO we, Cen SRR er ym ns Wea Rng ed Ces ieee AD OBI SAAC SE] Ui Niae os Re lia e rele | eee eme salle hee een’ || he gee Seeman | eat 
Kitehener—Warterloo:y.. 2: dch ban cece eee ae: 40-91] 41-16) 38-11) 137-5) 132-3] 185-6] 237-4) 239-9] 228-3 
Ondo: tee Cette eee eee eRe yen be Mie oars 40-48} 40-11] 36-82] 148-1] 148-8] 142-6] 235-6] 234-61 206-5 
Hort William—Port-Arthungen. meee cme me cies 45-55| 45-61) 42-51 75:6 76:9 78-2] 129-7] 132-0} 124-3 
Sum@atharines* se. eae rosn crac attra sere ieee A OF 3 Ol ed Oia ee crtmvercea | apie Seer (ees eel ee cee S| ee ce | 
oer tg Nake WR ADOBE, Sate | De Sten Ear BAT Abe is samen Ut Ld Se 37:67] 387-58] 34-84) 128-5] 125-6] 124-2) 205-0] 199-9] 182-7 
Saskatoon shares yea che cieea ee chara Sear oe 36-52) 36-81] 34-29) 136-9] 139-5] 139-0] 227-9] 234-2] 216-9 
Calearye ie wort hice Mons ema NA HERA Ae ea em 41-22} 41-28) 37-06) 134-2} 135-6) 129-7] 218-1] 220-8] 188-8 
EO CUVON TONS eae eee tee ae cet ciate here eae 40-40} 39-92) 35-79] 163-2) 164-8} 145-8] 265-4! 264-8] 214-5 
ViTCCOr ian see Bate teste he crates ie emis ued ene aes 40-85} 40-79] 388-84] 148-4] 143-2) 149-8! 232-6] 232-0] 232-2 
(c) INDUSTRIES 
Manubacturing! iinen urt cata: meatier ee Fea 44-34] 44-17} 40-23] 120-8) 120-6] 120-6] 206-3] 205-3] 187-0 
DurabletGoodsss. ax: teem toe eat eas 47-27) 47-17) 42-85) 117-0] 116-3] 117-5] 196-6] 195-1] 178-6 
NoneWurableiGoods tie. cee ee 41-34) 41-12) 37-58) 122-7) 122-9) 122-9) 9215-8] 9215-1] 196-3 
lectric Wiehtand Powers ose en aon. 48-08} 48-12) 44-95) 156-8) 158-0] 136-6] 238-3] 240-2] 194-0 
dBGav idea hot otteove yey oes ic Ar inp aae = tt PON ah eek toner 39°98} 388-81} 39-94) 166-4] 177-4] 234-6] 330-7] 342-41 469-6 
VII 2 STEAL ae Ae he Ma, Se, Ces, fan eR RE 51-46} 52-50} 47-78} 99-0! 100-9} 93-1] 159-5] 165-8] 139-2 
Communications. See eee ae eee eh ese 39-66) 39-08) 36-39) 188-5) 187-0] 172-9] 271-4] 265-3] 228-7 
ALP aNSDOrCADION antes tae weieecee eee sn ee eee 51-95} 51-07} 46-24) 1384-9) 136-5} 134-4] 213-8] 212-8] 189-9 
Construction and Maintenance.................. 42-17] 41-76) 38-46 99-9] 102-8 92-8} 183-0] 186-6] 155-0 
SOLVAGES, ce vk as Aete meg e e re ranse ci tt SE haere 27°78| 27-37) 25-87) 141-1) 142-3) 137-5) 236-7| 235-1] 215-6 
ff Oh Era Cea aR as aIREN At aicl alee a ni a on Dee Be a IDE Ra 36-60} 36-59} 33-81) 140-5) 141-0} 135-2] 215-7] 216-4] 192-7 
Eight Leading Industries..................... 43-17) 42-92| 39-56) 123-9] 124-8) 123-7] 207-3] 207-6] 189-3 
HANAN COSA ca clere aerate ee ich ae ER Ae Ie ae 40-50] 39-33] 387-59] 143-9] 143-4] 187-0] 200-7] 194-2] 177-3 
Nine Leading Industries..................... 43-05) 42-77) 89-42) 124-7 25°5| 124-3) 207-1] 207-1] 188-8 





1 This classification comprises the following:—iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber 
musical instruments and clay, glass and stone products. The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 
industries, with the exception of electric light and power. 

2 Mainly hotels and restaurants and laundry and dry-cleaning plants. 

* Includes Merritton, We'land and Thorold 
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TABLE C-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS SINCE 1941 
(Base: June 1, 1941—100) 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
(Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S.) 











Eight Leading Industries nu Manufacturing 
Index Numbers of Index Numbers of 
Year and Month aT ea Average Roath Oe eS eee Ft Se 
verage | Weekly verage | Weekly 
Employ- peer weekly | Salaries | Employ- ee weekly | Salaries 
ment Pa ie Salaries jand Wages} ment P oli Salaries jand Wages 
y and Wages ayTOs jand Wages 

Junem er POAT ee. cic hls oe 100-0 100-0 100-0 25-25 100-0 100-0 100-0 25-57 
Migr mele ml O4 5 ein ease clcts ce 116-7 148-8 129-9 32-81 127-6 164-7 131-2 33°56 
ici. pales 4.6 yeast mae ater: 109-4 137-3 128-5 32-44 108-7 135-3 126°8 32-43 
Mase al i 94 fv a sens 's seas 118-1 163-0 141-0 35-61 115-8 159-5 140-0 35°81 
Sei Smal pe OAS ew ee ole sianers 126-9 178-3 143-7 36-28 119-0 166-6 142-0 36-31 
Heb lena LO4Sim tee ieee crea 124-0 185-7 153-0 38-63 119-5 181-3 154-0 39-38 
WWicietinnlist Mel O48) Seacile iy tar Ropes ct soe 123-7 189-3 156-3 39-50 120-6 187-0 157-3 40-23 
PAT ape PLO AS eens fuss slain See 122-2 184-8 154-6 39-04 120-2 183-3 154-9 39-60 
Miser lh mel OSS os cRte NE rele 122-1 188-0 157-2 39-70 120-1 188-7 159-5 40-78 
UNOw late LOLS ea ee ee eee 125-9 195-4 155-7 40-02 121-2 189-6 158-9 40-63 
INE elie LOLS Se ONE niente Sraterats 129-7 203-5 160-3 40-48 123-3 195-7 161-0 41-17 
AUS a LOAST Nae sive renews 131-6 207-2 161-0 40-66 122-9 196-1 162-1 41-45 
Septie Le 1O4. Beek ok ese 132-2 209-3 161-8 40-86 124-7 199-1 162-1 41-46 
OCCHNALES 1948 Sener hires we te ces 133-1 215-7 165-5 41-80 125-0 206-3 167-6 42-85 
INO trek OdSs Nae ecm ee oun is323 218-0 166-9 42-15 124-0 207-1 169-7 43-38 
Deca att cl OAS wee eee aren ane 133-8 219-0 167-2 42-23 123-8 208-3 171-0 43-72 
PAN Le etl 04 Onder toe acs tote 128-4 204-5 162-8 41-10 120-7 196-6 165-4 42-28 
Ieee MOA Oi ie ae Soe a teres 124-8 207-6 170-0 42-92 120-6 205-3 172-7 44-17 
Vitcireanl ame LOAG renee cei me cimine ae 123-9 207-3 171-0 43-17 120-8 206-3 173-4 44-34 





TABLE C-3._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS 
(Average Calendar Year 1926-100) 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
(Source: The Employmeni Situation, D.B.S.) 



































a 
5 
wd oO 
o§ 5 8 s aS iS 
ae 1S ae) ‘3 cS) rQ cS) 
SES |e Gol wa’! E |) 3 kre he samen can re aire 
SSeS 6 Bale BS el lca, a om heee mee iD ee Umee ces 
3 SO too S| of | oF 3 = ape 3 g eS nS 
O | Sm aes] an | 40] Oo O Pear 7) < | M0 
Mar ee LOO meee an ar nee cy tiers PAE PATO ies Seal ere seen eka (AON COS le OOO letra eects coon renee 67-7 
Mar ERO SAME e Ceri Waar cane be Dies Mel O32, | eavavcher | canbe IaAte ee SOTO 71S t Coie Senne elles LA SB 85-6 
Mar LEBEL OS OH MEP eet eee Uctecone ala hs GGA. 9 816 teeta [ieee eee OT Sud OS Oa alcool ee seeee [eerste siere 91-9 
Mar LELOS OR cern 5 sete Dm GSE ihe O16 74| avr || eet. | eee OF eT HeLOZ Sim OSes rate lneveente tetera 92-4 
Mar LAR ae LOS pen tee rath a tape oF he LOZES LOG Gers a teense | eee 1025 LOS: Gilke Ol sales eee ten Aches tee 89-2 
Mar Lee LOS Oe MATT orn 107-8} 108-3] 83-6] 115-0} 101-6] 110-1] 113-7] 92-2) 91-0} 90-4) 95-2] 96-2 
Mar DEL OS Opie, meres sit ee AS 106-5} 101-2] 83-8] 112-6] 88-3] 112-8] 109-1] 94-3] 89-6} 96-9] 99-6] 96-7 
Mar Tey COA O warm enue ci tetas see 113-5} 116-0] 93-8] 125-5) 105-8] 114-3] 120-0} 98-5} 94-5} 97-5) 105-5) 101-8 
Mar [ieee OAR ween Ramee os bes 135-3] 135-1] 144-0] 147-3] 119-7] 137-7) 145-7] 111-3] 107-5} 107-0) 120-0) 116-8 
Mar ie MOA Dene eee we eaieth nets ceaie so oie 165-1} 159-3] 112-9] 172-8] 145-4] 178-6] 174-4] 126-1] 128-9] 108-8] 141-0) 143-1 
Mar ies My ik. Soa ne ea 181-4} 168-4] 110-9] 184-8] 151-5} 198-8} 186-4] 135-4] 133-1] 122-8) 147-5) 182-4 
Mar TORS ak Re Be ae eee 181-7] 175-1] 132-7} 190-6] 157-9} 197-1] 188-9} 142-3} 136-9} 129-0) 159-4] 186-3 
Mar ee OLD eR ee eee cand 1 178-2] 179-9} 141-2] 191-7] 167-2] 188-5] 184-2] 141-2] 137-6} 1380-9] 153-3] 172-0 
Mar SL LOS Goreeeenetis sts fies tate gies 167-0] 164-4] 125-1] 172-1] 157-0] 171-8] 173-6] 145-3] 189-7} 185-7) 160-0] 156-4 
Mar ie UV ee a eee 180-4! 148-9] 124-0}. 138-1] 164-4] 188-4] 188-7] 155-4] 149-5) 145-1] 171-1} 180-9 
Jan. Ll OF Sie oie tec BS Wee, 193-7} 181-9] 152-2] 178-4] 188-2] 196-8} 202-7] 166-2] 156-3} 159-0} 186-0} 194-0 
HG ORE DNL O4 Sa cee aac a.as. state oe 8 189-3) 179-9] 170-2] 182-4| 177-4] 193-6} 198-6] 156-4} 152-6) 148-3] 167-4} 190-3 
IVT tee aie etmen LOA Rise Arctans eset ors, Sisls) eres 188-9} 171-0] 171-2] 169-0} 173-4} 193-4] 199-3] 158-4] 150-6] 147-7| 177-2| 188-1 
Apr. 1 Us» ec OO CMs ee ee Sie anny 186-6] 166-1) 163-7} 170-7] 160-3) 187-3) 197-7} 159-6] 151-1] 148-8] 179-8] 190-8 
VLA yee MPL OAC MATa, a Soca Ns aro sails 186-5] 167-9] 143-0} 170-4] 166-4] 186-3] 196-7| 159-6} 152-2] 147-2] 179-1) 196-1 
June TAN O 4 Stepan eee LANs a 192-3] 172-5) 153-7] 174-6] 171-0] 194-4] 200-0} 168-9] 157-8] 161-0] 190-9) 202-0 
July TRL OAS Reyer hare eae. te: 198-0} 186-7) 159-7) 192-9] 180-5] 198-6] 204-8] 175-9] 163-1] 166-9] 201-2] 207-8 
VN Ufed, Mt MIG TRYST Be Oe ae eee 200-9} 190-0] 161-4] 196-8} 183-0} 206-3] 203-3] 179-5) 165-9} 169-7} 206-7] 212-6 
ODUsim UME LOA CME ee, ister. Wels, FC's 201-8} 189-1] 165-3) 198-8} 178-2] 205-1] 205-4] 180-6] 166-6} 169-4] 209-4] 216-2 
Oct. LO eee Rei Ge eee ee 203-3) 192-8) 164-6] 205-7| 178-0} 205-8} 208-3} 180-8] 167-3] 171-1] 207-5) 214-8 
IN iver mlO4 Sanat cant teyccerten ease tice 203-6} 194-9] 160-4] 207-7] 180-8} 207-1] 208-6] 180-3] 168-6] 167-9] 206-1] 212-2 
Dee LPL OAR ae ome & rercta's hh. tase 204-3] 197-8] 156-2] 209-9] 184-9) 207-5) 210-4] 180-9] 169-3} 167-0] 207-6] 206-1 
Jan. RN OAOHT te ose hts auntie 196-0} 177-2} 151-8] 178-2] 177-6] 198-2] 206-1] 173-9] 162-4] 158-0] 201-8] 192-4 
GO Menem LOA Orc cwy,t iak aot n 9 ois 190-5] 168-2] 139-9} 172-4] 164-7) 193-0} 202-8] 166-7] 157-3} 146-2] 194-4) 181-5 
Micran ana lagen GAG Re Boe ee avast 189-2} 167-4] 189-1] 170-4] 165-5} 191-1} 201-9] 165-4] 156-1] 146-3) 192-1) 179-5 
Relative Weight of Employment by 
Provinces and Economic Areas 





AS at MacCael O40) see seis tars 100-0! 6-7 -21 3-71 2-8) 29-51 43-3! 11-71 5-31 2-1) 34-31 8-8 


Nore:—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to 
the total number of ail employees repor ted i in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 


TABLE C-4.-EMPLOYM NT AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
(Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S.) 
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Avorage Weakly. Index Numbers Based on June 1, 1941 






































Salaries and Wages as 100 p.c. 
Industries at Employment Payrolls 
Mar. 1|Feb. 1|Mar. 1|Mar. 1|Feb. 1;Mar. 1|Mar. 1)Feb. 1]Mar.1 
1949 | 1949 | 1948 | 1949 | 1949 | 1948 | 1949 | 1949 | 1948 
$ $ $ 
Manufacturing......................... eather hens sits 44-34) 44-17) 40-23) 120-8} 120-6] 120-6] 206-3] 205-3] 187-9 
Antnalproducts—-edibless eee eee 42-67) 42-36) 39-11} 116-2} 119-5) 122-3] 197-8] 201-9] 191.7 
Mursanciiproducts is auuigy as ante an aero lente meh ue ay nate 39-97} 37-94) 37-78} 139-6] 188-3] 127-7| 208-4] 196-2] 180-3 
Leather products........ er tM CR aU atl Cate MPRA A Ea ep tite 32-93] 32-81] 30-32} 111-5] 109-5) 113-2} 193-7] 189-6] 180-1 
‘Booteiand shoessr wane in esac eee eee 31-87; 31-75) 29-00) 118-4] 111-2) 109-5] 203-6] 198-8] 178.7 
huniberand ats products deve at ca neine ey ee 39-25} 38-96} 35-93) 114-1] 114-7] 119-3} 207-5] 207-0] 203-4 
Rough and dressed lumber...................0-. 40-69} 40-36] 37-50} 103-7) 103-9) 108-3] 198-4! 197-2] 191.3 
PUTTA CULO Ane in arte ponte ee atte Teco paets Picts ae 38-04} 38-16) 34-51) 156-8] 157-8) 156-3] 221-2} 223-4] 299.1 
Otherilam ber products!) se )or ee eee 34-19] 35-69] 33-05] 113-9} 115-4} 127-6] 210-5] 222-8] 298.6 
Plant products—edibles 0.05 ee ee aA 37-53| 36-67] 33-89} 122-4) 125-6] 128-6] 203-4] 203-8] 194.9 
Riaiplandipaper productse si. ie, nm neta ene 49-79) 50-60} 45-32] 138-3} 188-3] 189-1] 232-2} 235-9] 212.0 
Pui ppan dope pera s diiiau dia paueendan me malar aRa MILian ae 57-63] 58-11] 52-03} 127-4] 127-4] 181-9] 232-6] 234-5] 215.3 
PEDET PLOGUCES Tue oy tee OL ie gee toiahene a ei ene 39-57} 39-60) 37-07) 162-9) 163-6) 157-9] 266-2] 267-5! 245-6 
Pringngand publishing: eee von tee ee 45-87) 45-11) 41-95] 143-1] 142-7} 188-7] 220-1] 216-0] 195-9 
EVEB DOr PrOCUGtale wena e oa Sac ole Dice a Me 45-74} 46-16] 42-48] 127-9} 129-0} 142-9] 249-6] 254-2] 258.9 
Pest e DrOGauets.\cdL Lm ne ky aL atte Pein hg 35-05} 34-75) 31-45} 119-1] 117-9] 115-4] 218-2] 214-0] 189.7 
hread warnandiclotimne sep ea an omti 38-58] 388-50) 33-50} 116-7] 115-2} 113-6} 238-4] 234-7] 199.9 
Cottoniyarmand clophnenten eae eee 38-08} 38-56] 32-79} 96-3} 95-1] 92-4] 190-3] 190-2] 157-7 
Woollentyarnrandiclothvis iia tae. ee ae 36-71} 36-13) 32-46] 113-3] 111-1] 116-0] 232-0] 223-9] 210.9 
Artificial silk and silk goods................. 40-91} 40-67| 35-27] 154-0] 152-2) 145-7] 340-0] 334-0] 277.9 
Hosienyjand kmitieoodsss sony eee eae oe 31-72) 31-16) 27-88) 121-3} 122-3] 126-0} 212-2) 210-2] 193.8 
Garments and personal furnishings............... 32-38} 31-94) 30-35} 128-6] 126-3] 117-5] 215-4] 208-7] 185.8 
Other textileiproductss.4 hone eee Le 37-11] 36-93} 33-65} 95-7} 95-4) 100-1] 175-2] 173-7] 162-6 
SE OURCCO RUN aA PUN WhO Cut foe omnia Te a Cd at NN 37-49| 37-77| 31-99] 137-6] 189-4) 134-3} 287-2] 293.4] 239.9 
PSOWOPACOR sc NN MEL CHUN NM ANH Marg RU a aA 47-24) 46-76) 42-95} 157-2} 158-1) 158-4! 250-9] 249-6] 229.3 
Chemicals and allied products)... 4)... vic dave) ok ok 47-49} 47-29) 43-28) 96-6) 97-5) 95-3] 167-9] 168-7] 153-4 
lay, glass and stone products...............cceee0e. 45-28] 45-34) 41-06] 136-4] 140-7) 135-3] 250-8} 259-1] 223.6 
Mleetrie light and power. 44) 60 bo ese ey ae bee 48-08} 48-12} 44-95} 156-8} 158-0} 136-6] 238-3] 240-2] 194.9 
Hilectrical ipparatis lei NOR ia Son pan na i Oil 47-81} 47-36] 42-12} 169-4} 167-0) 167-2] 303-3] 296-0] 261-5 
T¥on Gud steel products cen lun ne ae hh 49-26] 49-28) 44-80) 110-8] 109-7) 110-3] 179-4] 177-71 162-1 
Crude, rolled and forged products............... 52-03} 52-31) 47-63] 143-5) 144-2] 132-7] 202-2) 204-3] 181.4 
Machinery (other than vehicles)................. 47-13) 47-09] 43-85} 117-9] 118-3] 114-5] 193-4] 193-8] 175.5 
Agriceltiral implements: (howtos kee. 51-90} 49-89) 45-87} 210-8] 211-0] 202-1] 404-8! 389-6] 350-7 
Land vehicles and aircraft.............0...0000. 50-78} 50-83) 45-80) 102-1] 100-2} 98-9] 159-6] 156-9] 139.4 
Automobiles and parts.............s.s00008- 53-33] 52-88] 50-78} 113-6} 109-2] 114-0] 157-6] 150-3] 150-6 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing............: 44.79) 46-29) 43-98] 82-7] 76-7] 108-1] 123-8] 118-7] 159-0 
Heatingappliancess ay vase lone Nias 44-50} 43-78) 40-25] 158-2) 154-6] 143-4] 266-5] 256-2 220-9 
Iron and steel fabrications (n.e.s.)........... 48-20) 48-59) 44-27] 99-4] 100-3] 102-9} 201-7] 205-1] 186-5 
Foundry and machine shop products 48-11} 48-07] 43-57] 98-1} 98-2] 99-6| 222-8] 222.9] 189.8 
Other iron and steel products................ 46-45) 46-54) 41-73} 101-1] 101-3] 103-8] 171-6] 172-3] 154-9 
Non-ferrous metal products.............ececceceecee. 48-16] 48-18} 43-71) 118-3] 117-8] 118-7] 208-4] 207-7] 188.9 
Non-metallic mineral products.............0e0e-005. 53-51) 53-56) 48-62} 116-5) 119-5} 116-2} 212-7} 218-5] 199.5 
{SST SETS 9] Re aR La tee De Dt OR COL Dhaest) Wa, 37-74] 37-52) 34-69} 151-0} 151-6] 136-4] 272-6] 272-1] 219.5 
Logging....... CTSA CORT Took SEMA] Uehara Pe Gh hn eS Mar age Ue 39-98) 38-81} 39-94) 166-4] 177-4) 234-6] 330-7] 342-4! 469.6 
BL LT AOU a ON ae Pie ian Aen 2 PET RN MOCKS  Cueal 0 51-46) 52-50) 47-78) 99-0] 100-9) 93-1] 159-5} 165-8] 139-2 
007 SIN ACG a aren at ral Ail pty Ota nw es ec Be CaP CE 49-10} 52-40) 44-33] f01-9| 101-9} 91-0] 196-5] 209-7] 158-5 
Morale Orem (seis ws au hea C ANT hot oe ie A aye 54-23; 54-21) 50-91) 89-7} 89-6] 85-2] 134-0} 133-9] 119-5 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal).................. 47-35] 48-00) 44-30] 131-7] 146-6] 130-4] 229-8) 259-3] 214-0 
QONNTRTE ECS TONS he) oy ald bd 3 Boo hc Soli ho dc alae dle ' 39-66] 39-08] 36-39) 188-5} 187-0] 172-9] 271-4) 265-3 228-7 
eben Rist 004 Vy unig ot ne Lge Ale Cle Tiles ea PN 45-82) 43-85) 38-79} 119-7} 120-2} 118-1] 215-3] 206-8] 179-7 
Telephones: Uns Gi vane iaiurucne may vik otk ue ella | 38-45] 38-12] 35-85] 208-1] 206-1 189-8] 286-4]! 281-3] 243.5 
PESHSDOTUROR Ahi CHa E api ian ue ie ON te hu ie 51-95) 51-07) 46-24) 134-9) 136-5) 134-4] 213-8] 212.8] 189.9 
Street railways, cartage and storage..................... 45-14] 44-73) 41-84] 151-5] 152-4] 149-5] 234-0] 233.3] 214.3 
Leamyrallway, Operationsnvee tetas ney ele tee ee 58-61} 57-33) 50-59) 131-7] 183-2] 131-4} 213-0] 210-8] 183-5 
Shipping andstevedoring. ui. hoy ok oe awie ec 43-60} 43-08} 40-50) 105-2} 108-2} 107-9] 176-6] 179-6] 168-9 
Construction and Maintemance....................... 42-17) 44-76) 38-46] 99-9] 102-8} 92-8] 183-6] 186-6] 155-9 - 
Building le nate BGR HIORNO beh cults PEE AV Ee itn Sara eee oi 45-03; 44-15} 42-16) 140-5] 144-9} 125-4! 221-2] 293.6} 193.9 
PPI Wave hu Widl oh aE glial alas eye ano 36-74} 36-63] 34-47) 68-9] 73-1} 66-9] 131-7] 139-2] 119-4 
BRU WAN de) 4a Gilby CeO ge Maller a te layia Hay Eat 42:09] 42-72) 35-42] 84-5} 83-1} 84-4] 179-1] 178-8] 150-4 
Services (as indicated below).......................... 24-98) 27-37) 25-87} 141-1) 142-3) 137-5) 236-7] 235-11 245-6 
Hotels and restaurants................ Hee aint oe 26-39} 25-79] 24-43] 145-8) 147-4} 144-2] 254-5] 251-5] 239-8 
Personal (chiehy laundries). Gaeiv.64. sie. kay 27-64) 27-53] 28-62) 125-7] 125-7] 126-8] 194-5! 193-7] 192-2 
CW NRA An ARE eel i aA aN Me MOY 36-60) 36-59) 33-81| 140-5) 141-6] 135-2) 215-7} 216-4] 192-7 
BRS GAR Oey Nid beret a ii aba Din ane abe ae fot 2 Le bal 34-16] 34-26} 31-42! 137-7] 138-0} 132-3] 214-6] 215-7} 191-2 
Af e'6) (OL RG a Rn Mae Re A aad TE RN aie ey 42-72| 42-41] 39-57] 151-2] 152-2 146-3] 217-9] 217-8} 195-5 
Eight Leading Industries.............................. 43-17) 42-92) 39-50) 123-9] 124-8] 123-7] 207-3] 207-6] 189-3 
Win anee otk eaten gh oie. Whines onan el ae 49-50) 39-33) 37-59) 143-9} 143-4) 137-6} 200-7] 194.2] 177-3 
Banks and trust companies.......................... 37-12] 35-06) 33-21} 155-0} 153-6} 144-8] 220-3] 206-2] 184-3 
Brokerage and stock market........................ 48-54) 49-07] 46-67) 155-5] 155-0] 159-2] 219-2} 291-0] 215-4 
MSUTAD COS Art ciel Nee A hee alaw acca mek tee wm ee ee) Ble, 44-64) 44-53) 42-81] 129-0] 129-5] 124-8} 179-4] 179-6] 166-8 








Total—Nine Leading Industries...... Ba Eh ech Olegey Goeenckees 43-65) 42-77} 39-42] 124-7] 125-5) 124-81 207-1] 207-1] 188-8 
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TABLE C-5._SEX DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS IN RECORDED EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S.) 








Mar. 1, 1949 Feb. 1, 1949 Mar. 1, 1948 
Industries 
Men Women Men Women Men Women 
p.c p.c p.c. p.c p.c p.c 
NEATRUITACUUPINES sere cess Ue eee Cee sled ics 77°3 22-7 77-3 22-7 77-4 22-6 
Animal products—edibley. se ty sire istaves koe es 81-4 18-6 81-5 18-5 82-5 17-5 
Mumandeproduecsun sweatin skeen shea. 66-6 33-4 64-3 35:7 64-3 35-7 
Neatherancdkprocucte mwas eke tei ace 60-7 39-3 60°9 39-1 61-6 38-4 
IS GOLSt ANd SHOES lee re tiers Pech ate Fate tis niaee a aus 56-8 43-2 56-9 43-1 57°3 42-7 
cumiberandsprocuctsx: aes een len cee. she 91-5 8-5 91-5 8-5 91-7 8-3 
Rough and dressed lumber.................. 94-7 5-3 94-6 5-4 94-5 5-5 
HAUT TCU CP ei oa ie NR Panam mas Le 89-0 11-0 88-5 11-5 90-1 9-9 
Other lumber products.tiss soma ack feels sen: 85-3 14-7 86-0 14-0 85-6 14-4 
Plant products edible misuse cee eal ceri ioe): 68-3 31-7 68-2 31-8 67-4 32-6 
Pulprandspaperproducterscnaece nine ae ari a es 80:0 20-0 79-9 20-1 80-0 20-0 
Bulpwandipapers. .) of eter eae See as 94-7 5:3 94-6 5-4 94-9 5-1 
IPApeniprogductsin teasers eee creke ec slays 63-0 37-0 63-2 36-8 64-3 35-7 
Printing and: puplishings peste sacs... 71-6 28-4 71-4 28-6 71-0 29-0 
ODER PLOGUCTSH:. ck dae eters aE ies wis bec cl 76-8 23-2 76-2 23-8 74-6 25-4 
FE ESGilepprod UCLS ees tak eran OE ats Mere crake ein ts 45-3 54-7 45-3 54-7 45-2 54-8 
mhreadavarnandscloth epmuvcmacnidscies. «2 62-7 37-3 62-4 37-6 61-4 38-6 
CWottonivarnvandclothipae reese secure. 61-1 38-9 60-8 39-2 60-1 39-9 
Woollentyarn andvelotieae seit se sec. cc.0« 56-7 43-3 56-2 43-8 57-2 42-8 
Artificial silk and silk goods.......:......... 67-7 32:3 67-6 32-4 65-2 34-8 
Hosieryeandekn iti goods ae wor wie hos os 35-4 64-6 35-4 64-6 35-6 64-4 
Garments and personal furnishings........... 29-8 70-2 30-2 69-8 30+2 69-8 
OtherntextileMroductse Gn ateer eee. 53 +4 46-6 53°3 46-7 54-2 45-8 
EE OD ACCOM AY PRE Oa Toe eset eee a deic syns oe a acek, 44.9 55-1 44-6 55-4 45-3 54-7 
Be Verdi pes me NUnit ERR e sme TUS 87-7 12-3 87-6 12-4 86:3 13-7 
Chemicals and allied products................... 75°9 24-1 75-7 24-3 76-4 23-6 
Clay, glass and stone products..........:........ 89-2 10-8 88-7 11-3 87-4 12-6 
Plechricniebtwandspowersscic scousiyasers tere, oie boss 87-5 12-5 87-8 12-2 87-9 12-1 
Kilectricalinpparacusaces ciel ee otek ke bre sek 72-0 28-0 72+2 27°8 70-4 29-6 
Tronvandusteel prOGUCtS at che oe Lia cess cree cc, os 92-5 7:5 92-5 7-5 92-8 7-2 
Crude, rolled and forged products........... 95-5 4-5 95-6 4-4 95-6 4-4 
Machinery (other than vehicles)............. 88-8 a2 89-1 10-9 89-0 11-0 
Agricultural implements................. 94-5 5-5 94-7 5-3 95-5 4-5 
Land vehicles and aircraft............... 94-3 5-7 94-5 5-5 94-6 5-4 
Automobiles and parts sscecce es eelu ds. 89-0 11-0 89-1 10-9 89-7 10-3 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing......... 96-8 3-2 96-4 3-6 97-0 3-0 
Heating appliancesue see een Rak els 93-1 6-9 93-3 6-7 93-4 6-6 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.)........ 91-9 8-1 91-9 8-1 92-3 7-7 
Foundry and machine shop products..... 95°7 4-3 95-7 4-3 95-2 4-8 
Other iron and steel products............ 85-2 14-8 85-0 15-0 85-3 14-7 
Non-ferrous metal products....................-. 86-3 13-7 86-0 14-0 85-4 14-6 
Non-metallic mineral products.................. 91-2 8-8 91-3 8-7 90-9 9-1 
Miscellaneous saa eyo ca athe ere cee erat sidunaa's 62-5 37-5 62-2 37-8 66-8 33-2 
COS UTNE ae ne lys Pre bse h yam re ie een ee ace odes 98-3 1-7 98-3 1-7 98-2 1-8 
WAP EOLT OP pa Te OE i oe eMMae Brats Loni tet Co Dae nn Oe 97-8 2-2 97-9 2-1 97-9 2-1 
COPOPDITE ois FUR 188 ER Nae Uk aes aa os 99-1 0-9 99-1 0-9 99-0 1-0 
IMetallicioreste sane Samat ei one eet sets cals 98-0 2-0 98-0 2-0 98-0 2-0 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal).............. 95-1 4.9 95-6 4-4 95-7 4.3 
COMMUTATION See ieee tenis rai sl yeasts oy og sas 46-8 53°2 46-9 53-1 47-4 | 52-6 
peelerraphs mewn pee Ure, Gieln id seen sak 81-5 18-5 81-2 18-8 80-8 19-2 
AMEN eyo} ah So gh Soe RO OH ETN ee ree Sem 39-2 60-8 39-4 60-6 39°7 60°3 
PEFATIS POP LATION eee ors ses Se a eerie elev crane 94-0 6-0 93-9 6-1 93-8 6-2 
Street railways, cartage and storage. ........... 93-1 6-9 93-0 7-0 92-8 7°2 
Steammumnalwa vwOperatlonaen ise cook aacte ten onan 94-1 5-9 94-1 5-9 93-8 6-2 
Shipping and Stevedoring nas wesc ceemweds eee: 95-8 4.2 95-6 4-4 96-2 3-8 
Construction and Maintemance................... 97-7 2°3 97-9 2-1 97-8 22 
Buildin gages eee r ere icine er Ge Ss cs, 97-1 2-9 97-2 2-8 97-4 2-6 
ELT GW ays aN eos once No TASH Ss a crete Revtin te elas 97-4 2-6 97-9 2-1 97-2 2:8 
HSL Lesa Vode eed WMO MN shy TEAM Nyt Ber Wetae ca stellen ae 5 od eithaos 99-7 0-3 99-7 0-3 99-7 0:3 
Services (as specified below)....................... 48-5 51-5 48-9 51-1 47-8 52-2 
Eotels;andyrestaur antes saves siacs . cs camcnsd oa 3 50°5 49-5 51-1 48-9 50-1 49-9 
Rersonale(chietiv, laundries)... .eaeene noes oe: 38-8 61-2 39-1 60-9 43-1 56-9 
[RECER ES, Sei css ee ep ROS oO lca AR aT a 61-8 38-2 61-8 88-2 61-0 39-0 
LEVEL ENTE a dk Pk a eA ES Se nee SRD ORI ae MRE i ae 56-0 44.0 56-0 44.0 54-5 45-5 
WVROLESA eM nm Aaa ian. oo fet oa ected: eetaeon Meta 76-4 23-6 76-2 23-8 76°7 23-3 
Right Leading Industries.......................... 78:5 a1-5 78-7 21-3 78-9 21-1 
UNEVEN, 08 ort ch ec Paar a 52-8 47-2 52-9 47-1 52-8 47-2 
Banksiand trustGompanies... 4 20. o<n0ce deco 49-4 50-6 49-7 50-3 48-6 51-4 
Brokerage and stock market operations.......... 64-7 35-3 64-4 35-5 65-0 35-0 
UNS URAN Cees ere See Se ors ns vie nh ne Be aan 56-6 43-4 56:5 43-5 57-3 42-7 
MAUS ER ese, ee! aces. Use. os Poea senh cones 77-4 22-6 7-7 22°38 77:°8 22-2 
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TABLE C-6.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
(Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S.) 


Tables C-6 to C-9 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-5. They 
relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1 to C-4 relate 
to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operating firms. 





Av2rage Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 

Week preceding All Non- All Non- 

Manu- Duele Durable Manu- enke B Durable 

factures OO Goods factures S Goods 

no. no. no cts cts cts 
VET a LL 40 ste ste Satna reales cine erent tera 45-8 46-5 45-0 70-1 77°8 60-3 
Mare, Scum O46 Savy Cee ee hal ve eeenenc nates 44.0 44.2 43-9 67-9 74-5 61-5 
Miareee Cle eel OS Cay Wit e creat ict Me co eae 43-4 43-6 43-2 77-1 84-2 69-9 
AJ ave Meh ee OSS i ict, ceenaleaee sc sarees Ratsey ae 38-3 38-5 38-1 86-6 92-9 80-0 
Repeat: PLGA Semen ieee Bina kro 42-8 42-7 42-8 86-6 93-2 80-1 
ar Ae BOA Slee oh a see sel RI Ree 43-2 43-4 43-0 88-0 95-0 80-8 
TS Tae lap TM iE RTE Selec a aN arog ERED Star io. EMEA er 41-6 41-8 41-4 89-0 95-6 82-1 
Tal Wel iL 4 Sitio Weiner Ne ioe: er ote a 43-1 43-4 42-7 89-4 96-2 82-4 
A fiiliote ye Lend FASE USHE By CNV OR ene eee ein 41-7 41-6 41-7 91-4 98-4 84-4 
aly Pet Loko emiele aat ec at cranes 42-0 42-3 41-6 92-3 99-2 85-2 
ATi gag LOA Rk Waite Lie anes Nc Cima n 42-1 42-0 42-1 92-7 99-8 85-6 
SEP thaeilen  WOSSew en wear re eee none 41-7 42-0 41-5 93-4 100-9 85-8 
COGENT L O48 SA Ure baa sees ole aye. Nantes 43-0 43-3 42-7 94-6 102-6 86-6 
INTO Vee nL OAS ate eae pee ere nmined Nene cae 43-1 43-2 43-1 95-5 103-4 87-6 
PD) GGHe lois LOA Sey rie Wee ea ce eee 43-2 43-4 43-1 96-0 104-1 7:7 
PATS aed O40 eee aie went e Cetin were te 40-6 41-0 40-2 97-2 104-8 89-3 
Peabo ky ei OS OR inate. Cote ora 2 at 42-9 43-2 42-7 97-2 105-0 89-3 
IMigiiae 1a OA Gates ot tan sens tire rar ae 42-9 43-1 42-7 97-5 105-2 89-7 





* The averages at these dates were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of January 
1, and by the Easter Holidays in the case of April 1, 1948. 


TABLE C-7._-WEEKLY SALARIES AND WAGES IN MANUFACTURING 
(Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S.) 





Durable Non-Durable 
All Manufactures (?) Manufactured Goods Manufactured Goods 
Week Preceding Average Weekly Average Weekly Average Weekly 
Salaries Salaries Salaries 
and Wages and Wages and Wages 
Wages Wages Wages 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Mia real een lO Srtalte hyena) Wath cet aa este Ae: 33°50 82-11 37-04 36-18 29-46 27-14 
AS Ee ieee NU bg A) GUROY A hem Se & ara Raat ah a MEE ye 32-29 29-88 34-90 32-93 29-98 27-00 
Maes aU RL GAs os Hise QR Sat RLU sects 35-69 33-46 38-48 36-71 33-17 30-20 
Udi fe natal rand le They tepuctn Seaks ek sees Red musty A 36-15 33-17 38-31 35°77 34-14 30-48 
NETS] ep, ae Rete NOYES Se eee Sta aay eee Ea oh 39-26 37-06 41-65 39-80 37-10 34-28 
AGRE een TLE Pom OY: Bee eee te Cad cer tao ee 40-11 38-02 42-85 41-23 37-58 34-74 
pc AtoreMre 1 a Bel OA. Site. 6, MiB att Spite Jenne nena 39-46 37-02 41-87 39-96 37-19 33-99 
IVER RMELA OAS Chu rye ME Sid Se te ate, 40-66 88-53 43-36 41-75 38-11 35-18 
Hoe Ver cat ee Wp RO: bce ne PRs a Seca aed, 40-49 38-11 43-03 40-93 38-12 35-19 
UTD Ria. bi il wl On Rois iy ie iee arity 5 gee eee ere 41-03 38-77 43-89 41-96 38-36 35-44 
PATI An BOS SIN ina re reek ea aot 41-32 39-03 44-00 41-92 38-83 36-04 
Septal mel OAS Weert kaa aoe oem ate 41-33 38-95 44.44 42-38 38-46 35-61 
OCS LORS ROR i ket Reet angen ne 42-74 40-68 46-12 44.43 39-63 36-98 
INOW ALAR EL OAS 0 os Role? ae al iit rune hance 43-28 41-16 46-43 44.67 40-36 37-76 
TOC a [aie LOA Seen ee saree Bia Sa oder kee 43-59 41-47 46-88 45-18 40-52 37-80 
AY Emvee tpl: 0 ei OA ON. cy ara = cP Ee ire RNIN 42-12 39-46 45-23 42-97 39-19 35-90 
Blea ee ee O4 Ole tet Ea eh os OE brche hones 44.04 41-70 47-17 45-36 41-12 38-13 
Viiewioae tLe BE OA OP eee Si oa! fe Vie a npr Bree aa a 44.22 41-83 47-27 45-34 41-34 38-30 

1 Hixelusive of electric light and power. * See footnote to Table C-6. 


TABLE C-8._HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES AND CITIES 
: (Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
(Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S.) 


Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
Mar. 1,|° Feb. 1, |) Mars.1, | Mar. 1, | Feb. 1, Mar. 1, 
1949 1949 1948 1949 1949 1948 

INO VAIS COU ANP in. Mepis santana ance arcs alate moe 43-9 44.3 44-1 86-9 87-2 79-6 
Neng nS WiC Koons! Oe einen Mace nc ery Rites a nner oe tnrae 45-3 45-6 45-9 88-9 88-5 78:1 
ONE DEC Sia, ae ae hence heath not ney ote oe 44.4 44.5 45-0 88-2 88-2 79:6 
Ontanione earner eae notra ne coe te Crain Weay eee 42-6 42-4 42-6 102-5 102-6 92-6 
IVEATIT LO Waar rastc wise pivte ane rotenone a IRE ke te 42-3 42-4 42-8 95-3 94-6 84-0 
Sas KaiGhew anna piace nen aera dete eae tee eran ae 42-2 42-7 43-0 99-4 98-7 89-2 
PAUTID GING Ay aoe tage Sara cies heaka cle ac ie aha ernie eer om arer es aie 42-0 42-0 42-5 99-8 99-4 87-1 
Britishi@olimbiateeoe emcee trina ee aceite 37-4 38-2 38-8 118-3 118-0 105-9 
MONEE GAIS Mek an ctor ts cacte oe mie ae ee oe 42-7 42-7 43-2 93-0 93-1 83-8 
BOTONCOses erat AW cee te tact cane stati aver LOT oe ee 41-3 41-1 41-1 101-6 101-3 92-2 
LATIN COM cece ap ore URS are Renita oaks eee aera siestre 43-1 42-9 42-3 109-7 109-2 96-9 
IWATINTD OS Ameer as mca. teclabauasterei vise hae) oats Ginette eet rctones 41-9 42-0 42-3 94-5 93-7 83-2 
RVISINCO IL ViE Tia cbs hierar ad ORT heres crete ceacre oa cee I crevatoron 36-1 387-7 38-1 115-3 115-2 104-8 
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TABLE C-9._HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-rated Wage-earners) 
(Source: Average Hours ‘Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S.) 


Average ; Average ee 
Hours per Week Hourly Earnings Weakly Wate 
Reported at Reported at = 











no. no. no. ; 
NManUfaCturing eae. cycle cinerea eon ae ioe 42-9) 42-9) 43-2) 97-5} 97-2 
*Durable manufactured goods................0+see0-- 43-1] 43-2] 483 . 
Non-durable manufactured goods..................-- 42-7) 42-7) 43 : 
AIIM Al products-—edibleweee cee es faa ae te ee 42-1} 41-9] 42 
DarhysOLOGUCtS sen <teceey err enete Maesksie aac 47-4) 47-9) 46- 
Meat productei. cy eh ehars ern terete one oe 42-2) 41-4] 41- 
eather productsacsnc te seh fe eee neh eee dale a 41-7; 41-6] 40- 
Meathermboots and ishoess.. «...aticeee nieces tess: 41-9) 41-8] 40- 
SLIM Der PrOMUCtRS suka eM aee ei ee aes esis see 42-1) 41-6] 42. 
Rough and, dressed lumber... 4.c...:..0<.+..-0:- 41-5} 40-9] 41- 
Containeran «satire Re ees ke pies 43-1] 42-7) 43 
BROENT GUC ER a 6:5: 0c cots CRE UA ter REDS oes 42-8} 42-3] 43- 
AUNTS OR GINS BANE GA pada o bo agukeoaaedocnnAGoUpeeee 45-4} 46-1] 44 
Plantiproducts=—ed ple sent etee teats he oie ns: 42-5) 42-2! 42- 
Flour and other milled products.................. 43-2} 43-2} 43 
Fruit and vegetable preserving................-. 41-1} 40-7) 40 
Breadiandibakery productsesue.sejses nee e ene. k ASST er ASinG eit ee 
Chocolate and cocoa products..................- 41-2} 41-5) 40-4 
iPulpand: pape mproductsmee soar cen ei 45-1] 45-3] 46-0 
Pulplan cpa pense ser memes iin rere eaten 48-7; 49-2) 49-8 
Ba PerIDrOG UCES reer eres Naa eee een 42-5) 42-7] 43-8 
Brintingzand pu blishingetuncee. tem tee 40-7| 40-3] 41-0 
FUDDER NLOGNCES.: Serie lias vot cok Shiau ude ace aeoe 41-7| 42-2) 42-6 
Mextile-—=al libranchesssay-heee na eons ee ca oe ee 41-8} 41-6] 41-8 
thread ayarntand clotinnemna cee eerie aan 44.5) 44.6] 44-4 
Cottonsyarmmandrelochimea eae eee eae 43-4) 43-8) 43-3 
Woollentyarncandicloth asset ene aneaee 43-8! 43-3) 44-4 
Silkeandiartiticial silk o0dsr a 7aeeenen. van ae 46-6} 46-8] 46-2 
Iosienyzandsknitioodsne sane ea ea ioe 41-7) 41-1] 41-5 
Garments and personal furnishings............... 38-5| 37-9} 38-5 
PLO DACCONM Re eA Gy oes See Re eRe een) Kr ee 42-8] 43-3] 42-0 
IBeVveragest aires tictavs ae eN ye rename earn OR. a 41-7) 41-7} 43-1 
Distilledtandimaltlig corse ee lee er ike 40-8} 40-7] 42-5 
Chemicals and allied products.. «.............+.1.+-: 43-6] 43-7] 43-6 
Drugssandmnediciness.em ae eee ec cence 40-0} 40-8} 41-3 
*Clay, glass and stone products............:+-++0s.0s. 45-3) 45-9] 45-3 
Glass products=t sy eee Roe ee ee 44.9) 46-1) 45-7 
Lime, gypsum and cement products............. 46-5} 46-7} 46-3 
Electnicalappara tus ee nee ee eee yn een 41-9) 41-7) 41-5 
Heavy electrical apparatus 1..................... 43-6] 42-5] 42-6 
slrOnvancdssteelipnoducts..s ete se eee ee 43-4! 43-7} 48-8 
Crude, rolled and forged products............... 45-3) 45-5) 45-9 
Primanytinoniandusteclaan ans sca erect eee 45-4] 45-7) 46-3 
Machinery (other than vehicles)..................... 43-8] 44-1] 45-1 
Aigriculiunalurmplements im tae ince teeny iene einem 44-4) 43-6) 43-6 
handuyehiclesand\airerattac:.. .csce ences nee 42-8) 43-1] 43-3 
enwaryano linc StOC bois athe eee ee 43-5) 44-3) 43-5 
FATICOMODIeS ANGEPATES He. He eno eee 41-6] 41-1] 42-9 
MeCroplanesiand parte: ie sane eee 44-8] 45-2] 44-6 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing..................0.. 41-6] 42-3} 43-1 
inontandisteciira brication ae: seseee serene ene 42-8) 42-8] 42-5 
Hardware, todls:and cutlery... icc ccleanyecs oc iele : 43-6] 43-5] 43-0 
Foundry and machine shop products................. 43-6] 43-7} 44-1 
Sheepmuactaltwor lcs (2:5 sta, eee ke sea 42-0) 43-0} 42-0 
-Non-terrousanete! products... ssc ne ee ats clone. 43-3] 43-3] 43-6 
SONS sae VelpAerabNNIe® wt Wen Comes nado bo Une bne 43°61 JA8c Daas o 
Alumintim and its productssssn saute cee. 43-5) 43-91...... 
Brass and copper manufacturing................. 42-9] 43-3) 42-5 
Non-metallic mineral products.............eeeeeeeee 41-71 42-2) 43-3 
IRetroletim and its productos t ee mene nn tne 40-7} 40-9] 41-7 
Miscellaneous manufactured products................ 44-2) 41-7) 41-7 
i TAT TI rete ee een ee NP nECeL ae BP Tah tt ae Oe 42-6) 44-0} 42-9 
NOC) Ih ee a I a Re BES) oie Sa 37-6] 40-3] 36-4 
IVES Gar GQ Tes 414 oc whe ie ae ee ee eit 45-5] 45-9} 46-0 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal).................. 42-9} 44-9) 45-3 
Local Transportation?, «. 0.05... <0 ¢24docu0ees vecscensc: 45-39| 45-4) 45-5 
Building Construction............................005. 40-7) 39-6) 41-2 
Highway Construction......................c.ccecuces 40-4) 40-6] 39-8 


42-4) 42-2) 43-0 
43-4] 42-9] 43-8 
40-5) 40-8) 41-3 


Services: (a5 mdicated below)cs: so. lees. ovceen eet. . cene. 
Hotelsiandirestairantse oer eae te ene. 





*Industries classed in the durable manufactured industries. 

1 Since 1941, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has prepared current indexes of average hourly earnings of the em- 
ployees of eight establishments producing heavy electrical apparatus. Based upon the hourly earnings at June Pr ig4ad 
as 100 p.c., the latest figures are as follows:—Jan. 1, 1949, 224-9; Feb. 1, 1949, 224-9; Mar. 1, 1949, 226-6; at Mar. 1, 1948, 
the index was 196-4. 

2 Chiefly street and electric railways. For information respectin the sex distribution of the persons in recorded 
employment, see Table C-5. 
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TABLE C-10.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


(Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages D.B.S. Real Wages computed by Research and Statistics) 


Index Numbers (Av. 1946=100) 
Average 


Average Average 
pate wilouts, | “Hourly | Weekly | Average | cose ot | ARCzRE® 
arnings arnings eekly na 
per Week Earnings Living rere 
cts. $ 
Week preceding— 

January Soe VOD oe ae ee ase iets 46-1* 70-0 32-27* 106-8 96-0 111-3 
ReDrusryy len lL OsDe aoc or siemens 45-4 70-1 31-83 105-3 96-0 109-7 
March TOAD aah mas Nemes 45-8 70-1 32-11 106-3 96-0 110-7 
April Lear AOA Due. tee Artec cert ees 45-6* 70-4 32-10* 106-2 96-0 110-6 
May GOA. Me. bows tate coats 45-5 70-5 32-08 106-2 96-3 110-3 
June aH AEE aes AB eta pera Cs 44.3 70-3 31-14 103-0 96-8 106-4 
July Wee TG EY 255) Aiea res Se ean ena A A 44.3 70-1 31-05 102-7 97-3 105-5 
August 1 A as WAY San be aa te 44.3 69-5 30-79 101-9 97-5 104-5 
Sepcember yl and G4 onary nem oeer ne 44-1 69-2 ~ 30-52 101-9 97-0 104-1 
October eH ts EY: ESS lta HR We Nea 44-7 67-8 30-31 100-3 96-8 103-6 
November 1.01945) wa vee 44.9 67-5 30°31 100-3 97-0 103-4 
December 1, 1945........ As Ae cts 44-8 67-0 30-02 99-3 97-2 102-2 
January pen O4 Genco eres Mecca 44.2* 67-9 30-01* 99-3 97-0 102-4 
Hebroarve, laps lO4G voice) tee 44-1 68-1 30-03 99-4 97-0 102-5 
March Pe O04 Grae t Sat J fie eit 44-0 67-9 29-88 98-9 97-2 101-7 
April LY ig O4 Glos ern lare cue ac 44.4 68-4 80-37 100-5 97-7 102-9 
May Pas O46) ite arte pales 43-0 68-9 29-63 98-0 98-7 99-3 
June DOT SAGA a Seen cme noe 42-0 69-1 29-02 96-0 100-0 96-0 
July DE OAGY recs aon auton cal 42-4 70-0 29-68 98-2 101-2 97-0 
August LET GAG eh Rie arr ee a 43-0 70-0 30-10 99-6 101-6 98-0 
September 107 1946205 a ae 42-7 70-6 30-15 99-8 101-5 98-3 
October AS LOA Ge serie eee ince ns 42-9 71-4 80-63 101-4 102-6 98-8 
INovenroerrlty wWEO4 Geum nnien) cumin 42-4 72°9 80-91 102-3 102-8 99-5 
DMecembebs ey wLO4 Gu aiaey hese Neves 43-2 74-5 32-18 106-5 102-8 103-6 
January Leal D4 fa a) Gr Scam ay eevee 42-7* 76-2 32-54* 107-7 102-8 104-8 
Hebruaryeimlar wl OSUer ak ae seme 43-1 76°3 82-89 108-8 103 -4 105-2 
March PT OR cot Riki Ae rere ae, 43-4 77-1 83-46 110-7 104:3 106°1 
April TREAT OS [iris eaidea on hin an 43-2 77-6 33-52 110-9 105-7 104-9 
May LPG AT. ier vate Seen tea 43-2 78°3 33-83 111-9 107-7 103-9 
June Te TOA Te au han mais Aee oes 42-9 79-9 34-28 113-4 109-1 103-9 
July TES RNOA TU Vata ay Nene cee 42-0 80-8 33°94 112-3 110-0 102-1 
August ed 108 Ree enon es 42-5 81-3 34-55 114-3 110-5 103-4 
Sepremiberitey OA 7ie meee mite aes 42°3 82-2 34-77 115-1 112-8 102-0 
October ety ae KEE GR OMEE pa Se Rew oT are 43-1 83-4 35-95 119-0 115-0 103-5 
Novem beni 194 Toute tien tame ee 42-9 84-7 36-34 120°3 116-2 103°5 
December lie wi Ga 7 ry een et tl sa, 43-5 85-6 37-24 123-2 118-1 104-3 
January De AOS See SSN aa A 43 -2* 86-6 37-41* 123-8 120-0 103-2 
ebony july) 1948 wena aoe at tele 42-8 86-6 37-06 122-6 121-4 101-0 
March LL OAS Ee fond or caay Fete 43-2 88-0 38-02 125-8 122-0 103-1 
April Ta LOA SAUCE Sean Segoe 2m 43 -2* 89-0 88-45* 127-2 122-7 103-7 
May LF ROA Sah fn eee a amen eas 43-1 89-4 38-53 127-5 124-0 102-8 
June LE eh OAS ie A sonra tg ore ors 41-7 91-4 88-11 126-1 124-8 101-0 
July Tame OAS: aera ny embark om 42-0 92-3 38-77 128-3 126-9 101-1 
August Ys PUNQA SATS sae sieterede oes 42-1 92-7 39-03 129-2 127°4 101-4 
September’ hays. ie ete ee 41-7 93-4 38-95 128-9 128-6 100-2 
October 1 LOAR CaaS Cee eerite hes pe 43-0 94-6 40-68 134-6 129-1 104-3 
Nowermbers Uy 1048 ein hese, ose 43-1 95-5 41-16 136-2 129-1 105-5 
Mecember! ihe W948i ten es Mere 43-2 96-0 41-47 137-2 128-6 106-7 
January 1 Eee LOY AURA Sy pet Cee Ate 43 -2* 97-2 41-99* 138-9 129-1 107-6 
Mel nisir yy dl O4 Owe alee see ae 42°9 97-2 41-70 138-0 129-0 107-0 
March Mitral KEY: REIS Gai ya rea 42-9 97-5 41-83 138-4 128-8 107-5 





Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the index of the cost of living into an index 
of the average weekly earnings, both indexes having been calculated on a similar base (Average 1946=100). 

* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are: January 1, 1945, 39-6 hours, $27.72; April 1, 1945, 43-6 
hours, $30.69; January 1, 1946, 38-1 hours $25.87; January 1 1947 38-1 hours, $29.03; January 1, 1948, 38-3 hours, $33.17; 
April 1, 1948. 41-6 hours, $37.02; January 1, 1949, 46-6 hours, $39.46. 

(t) Latest ficures subject to revision. 
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TABLE C-11.—_PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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UPS OF INDUSTRIES 


“cc 


. Where ‘‘.0”’ is used, negligible unemployment (less than -05 per cent) is indica ted. 


TABLE C-12,-PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GRO 


E.—In percentages shown below, ‘‘0’’ indicates no unemployment 
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TABLE C-12._PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES—Continued 


NOTE.—In percentages shown below, ‘‘0’’ indicates no unemployment. Where ‘‘-0’’ is used, negligible unemployment (less than -05 per cent) is indicated. 
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D—Employment Service Statistics 


TABLE D-I.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS AT FIRST OF MONTH* 
(Source: Form UIC 757) 








Unfilled Vacancies Unplaced Applicants 
Month SS |] 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

May OAT open steht TAZ nice enad, de dpe 133,249 56,322 189,571 47,598 27,681 75,279 
May EBA GIN Sy FART ae tere nr aes Wee tees. Se 69,048 42,407 111,455 196, 797 45,617 242,414 
May UGA Tia arcs N (orake nels Scat erate eet i ae 53, 484 38,706 92,190 A PAPE O7A 34,192 156, 963 
May Te PoP Uta AAs ARUN re Aen RnR Rann Sailr AG. A 9 28,602 21,335 49,937 123,130 42,082 165,212 
June RUE MNS CHERAB OPN SER thos em WRU) MEL Uf 37,126 23,240 60,366 92,606 88,319 130,925 
July AO BOS ARNE OP ON Sg Macit ATRA AUR a kA a aE Raye a 34, 242 22,183 56,425 80, 206 88,364 118,570 
August LOA SPrp UN a Airs Ae? Nee IN a Sc AGO ULE Rh ndlertaag Vv 30, 499 19,709 50, 208 63, 558 32,710 96, 273 
DEpLemibeE (LOA Si cymes Minuet Sole yy BPR a |e Be we to 89,341 24,349 63, 690 58,611 29,734 88,345 
October VOGT” Ei An ac RIE ie ceunheemre ys On ea) HEEL dt sh 41,047 22,870 63,917 56, 725 80, 607 87,332 
INGvetn bers] O48 Steen natin Wate adage emmy Cabin til eeona 31, 856 18,595 50, 451 67, 569 34, 280 101, 849 
WecemDern L9G ee yas wits tae hued ey Ce TO hr 17, 841 16, 808 34, 649 92,144 37,408 129, 552° 
January, EGAG sie aelareea Sania. Pak Te a AIRES gc et at 11,996 13, 063 25, 059 150, 474 36, 185 186, 659 
Heb rueryetiil O40) pueeser to tin Were Ieee Geta a nent) PRE ee 10,026 12,990 23,016 204, 897 51,909 256, 806 
March, TD GA Gales WR Sign Narn elt Sher diane 2 crt ek eM aoa 10, 187 13, 544 Dario 209, 866 51,898 261,764 
April, DAN ae URE INNS ee Area Seca a a Ces CU 14, 444 16,816 31,260 195,559 50,961 246, 520 
May, ANY COM CH ARE NI Alay Were Mn cs st Oe Si WA URS 21,673 21,840 43,513 158,784 44,932 203,726 





‘) Latest firures subject to revision. ; Weis : 
*Figures for Newfoundland included since the beginning of April. 


TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT MARCH 31, 1949 
(Source: Form UIC 751) 
ee 


Change from 
March 3 1949 


Industry Male Female Total = |—————______—_ 
Absolute Percentage 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.......................... 1,990 428 2,418 +1, 634 +208 -4 
NGO SNL Ue eC fein ag 8 ae UUM te AEA Ss AAT Re 314 10 324 —279 —46-3 
Bulla yy OO ch tas renee eae i eaahah UR yy eee ey ee NLA ee aL aR ea 26 1 Di —157 —85-3 
FEU Der ee tats CaN Ae Ae eo Shie alee ME Ae a 183 Uf 190 —115 —62°3 
Otherloggin gy ty peuow fend reer wath dew ede me een eae 105 2 107 —7 —6-2 
EVETER DYN 32 aN SR te pe ae jeter a CAs A RUIA Se a WLR RUSE aN A 878 13 891 +526 +144-1 
Crore Hl Bet reo Bee CRM OD eID EA Beaks CUE ha Ae rae are that Pat eb el 69 - 69 +10 +16-9 
Metallic ores— 
POM se teuctesehe ebars ial ahiter arotabe aie cts Mitoate Retard o Ree ae tle aera’ 20 _ 27 —5 —15-6 
5G (0) Ke Panel ar, ARE: SPR ing res Pt a Pa een Ral (lend dott 599 2 601 +511 +567-8 
INTCR CLG Sats aiat ction caer Cate Une ee TE elaine Epa ek 61 = 61 +29 +90-6 
Other metallic ores and non-metallic minerals...... 102 5 107 —2 —1-8 
Prospecting and oiljproducing-. hin wnat cee eels 20 6 26 —17 —39°-5 
Banulacturing oes ae ker liens | api lami ad hs ie 3,407 4,240 7,647 +877 +13-0 
Hoodtandskindred products ee este p an neon 434 270 704 +290 +70-0 
PEXiilesMapparel Neve one ee Te MMe eeu mele | 387 2,641 3,028 +651 +1-7 
Lumber and finished lumber products.................. 368 105 473 +129 +37-5 
Pulp and paper products and printing................... 540 191 731 +238 +48-3 
Chemicalsiand alliedi products). seces oedse sees 115 121 236 — 43 —15-4 
Products and petroleum and coal..............ecceeee0e 32 22 54 +12 +28-6 
Rub benprodueten waiver pie tier eno eaten ann 46 19 65 +17 +35-4 
eatheriand ‘products evo neces we ean eee ase ee nef 337 454 +3 +0-7 
Stone clay, and glass produets.....) ) 00, case ln eee 136 37 173 +56 +47-9 
lron-andisteeliand productsyeee ee. ee ee 280 86 366 —32 —8-1 
Non-ferrous metals and products.................ee00e. 164 55 219 —§1 —27-0 
Machiner yn Hon aay Mic nie i Sue nce diana latte Nuns gene ee tT Oe al 254 60 314 +55 +21-2 
Electrical equipment and products..................... 122 99 221 +9 +4-2 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing 412 197 609 +173 +39-7 
Conseruction: Wii sees sine beh oak RL tae ort ad aioe? 1,459 56 1,515 +374 +32-8 
Transportation and Storage...................0..0ce0cen. W1 76 847 +311 +58-0 
Communications, and Other Public Utilities............ 202 379 581 +48 +9-0 
ds oF RRR tT Ene we NPR BUR SIE ean, Lire inn ie met nett aE 2,014 25297 4,311 +1,154 +36-6 
Vitholesale's) AG lain heremnre a rai ey Dime aan ane te nnd Hat ay 655 44] 1,096 +151 +16-0 
Uc 8 PMU, tla Carne eet | Min Aes ma 1) AS SOE 1,359 1,856 3,215 +1, 003 +45-3 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate......:................5. 743 1,031 1,774 +90 +5-3 
CR UACE A shih ns. Ua ueaneh oe fe GAM Mocs san uum ge oS 25667 8,286 10,953 +2,816 +34-6 
fs) 2) EC a Pee VRE Om RAB Syma AR Ce Mag 692 494 1,186 +190 +19-1 
DOMES tC ys ey ees a eee is, act Deana TOR em Oa 84 4,558 4,642 +1, 090 +30-7 
Personal. . Spoor Conc oe U Out Ame AUR OCR ae cies or 937 2,878 3,815 +1, 147 +43-0 
WEhe riser Wael sys Rote dts eee Se SL an 954 356 1,310 +389 +42-2 
AU Tndustries 2 (te soho fh ple ould ee ee 14,445 16,816 31,261 +7,551 +381-8 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS, BY OCCUPATION AND BY 
SEX, AS AT MARCH 31, 1949 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 

















Unfilled Vacancies Unplaced Applicants 

Occupational Group $$ 

Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and Managerial Workers................ 1,015 336 1,351 3,871 818 4,689 
ClertGalViorkeraieon te ee es niet oe ia eee eer ces fae le lays OL 4,662 7,452 125275 19,727 
AESEWOTKETR leis WN red ech seth leks, Sele Monty Cars Res 1, 804 1, 243 3, 047 4,517 7,718 12, 230 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers............. 898 7,465 8, 363 13, 661 9,176 22, 837 
SORTGHIN: Hue ah nan om ceNe: ¢ © SoBe ae NS chien sis 85 3 88 2,905 | » 18 2,923 
AGTICUILULS ANG sEISbING oom ele etacea en paises. 2,061 19 2,080 2,390 681 3,071 
Skilled and Seria tied Workers yh.men shetetas coc: 4,716 3,200 7,916 80,377 8, 673 89,050 
Boodsands kindred: products... eieemietn. coer an x 93 50 143 1,730 835 2,565 
slextileselouhingey CG.sn, nm vente ic anne we ee nee for 220 2,410 2,630 1, 280 4,189 5, 469 
umber and wood products .v30...2..6.5 ss resess- 350 1 351 5, 666 136 5, 802 
Ol pmepApe Ea NGep rin tine wen chan eerste meh ke oe 134 34 168 530 367 897 
Leatheranai produeus views aatdes Secs nels. os ic 102 267 369 918 305 1,223 
stone clayland lass PrOductiS:aeia. coer once ees +. 53 4 57 264 13 277 
Metalworking. eee sch 08 pane tie eis oe tees lan 600 28 628 8,387 377 8,764 
LBA Cero BC crch ainda GU RRNOE: Rua: Nis. Siri) Syne ochre 62 19 81 1,461 233 1,694 
Transportatica equipment n.e.C..........-...... oh 2 9 566 41 607 
IVE YELIN GS Saeed Atete OEY, eis SING Stn eRe PRATER Te cs D2Bie IV ae lek ae 223 1031s (eee eee 1,031 
Construction sae ee een 50 een oe 934 1 935 25,568 6 25,574 
Transportation (except seamen).................. 486 5 491 14,170 60 14, 230 
Communications and public utility.............. Uap hye seis 31 423 1 424 
MracdewanadiSerViCe. fe fis cote Oa oso & 235 272 507 1,516 671 2,187 
Other skilled and semiskilled:.................. 1,006 82 1,088 10, 617 1223 11, 840 
litayZoraavern ana ay tae Ain pen Oath Wit Bot tl 01d Ae 65 10 75 1, 660 135 1,795 
(ADPTCNEICES eens her tAn ania teri Memiak wes, Jes 1S 15 130 4,590 81 4,671 
Wnslailled’Wierkersssepyan ky ye moons itie aie ce ale 2,730 1,023 3, 753 80,386 11,607 91,993 
MOOG andstODaccomen Mette amet neti: Nee seiicie css 86 162 248 3,099 3,074 Opis 
Lumber and lumber products.................... 115 30 145 4,379 426 4,805 
IWetalwonkin orem ereree «ttc ts ier ee celohste rss 120 86 206 2,238 181 2,419 
GWoOnsGcUction sey een wate Wau mideioacat te eG macs BAG Me eer ee 546 16, 027s LGAV77 
Othermunsialled workers past hc acsacsescdsscte 1, 863 745 2, 608 54, 493 7,926 62,419 
ROCA ae Rok ers east oO eects: 14,444 16,816 31,260 | 195,559 50,961 246,520 





TABLE D-4.—AVERAGE WEEKLY VACANCIES NOTIFIED, REFERRALS, AND PLACEMENTS FOR 
THE MONTH OF MARCH 1949 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 


Weekly Average 











Industry e . = 
acancies ace- 
Notified Referrals ments 
Nei CuCULe m MISOIN Le LADD INE ayia Morse Usraye iis A Ae el si oheie Sigal wevale sy aletalely coer oie ater 956 pol 418 
NGG rita Cane Rr PELTON LHe a cere Cet be ME nally co hur icvdnsit- 9 Aertuave auatole uve: Mraae ole 362 284 267 
EDIT. ontop oit, SRE ca CITC GD we OR TAC EET OEE ORR OLE En eer SCA iy rey ea 223 216 133 
VPP UEC UUNICIIO yA ARTE ete ee TS Yee ger oe me Re eee ieee Acie, titans i.e enederate neta 4,181 4,073 2,602 
GO CEANARKIN GTEC PHOCUECtS A perenaeee Sek core cee pietle sige ate onesie aise eet ee wie ene aye 563 607 337 
COMES MAD IPAS ELCs tov sAeer tira) WN Guba sphere Mie shite Hic cia- ai cccleta ate eter leanne eres 911 716 448 
Lumber and finished lumber PPOOUQUG Ramat sieet holeias. oy 2 eWH taien ae oaeG ea 491 510 353 
EI PANG PAPE MIPLOCUCLS ANG PTINbIN@s ewes aa Secs Cee she ceemiaacilgle ters 312 255 159 
Chemica srandsalhied. Products. hoe scat: o dawsts may eee o's 6 oes ae ear eipecnt ete ate 162 188 108 
nocucteror petroleum andscoal vevecedy na ccta pans a M- he oon oe secretaries: 24 23 11 
ERNE OIE LAUT OCUCHSIE MI © oc Pas atrav pret seca rontih eher haere aeehe ae Was RD Ute erie eM rele 55 56 36 
LUBya ey evSuie Mavi ea yon TOYO AIK Gh cM ee Pee tas toon Sk Ma NS. aA RASA h iat Aad 167 152 94 
Stoner Clay sanceolags PrOGUCUS annus ciato sees Zale sioiels Sta cess tae SRR keene nae 115 118 76 
Iron and steel and DLOGUCUS Scie Mice ante ee tee le eae See ook eee eee as Itars 292 352 220 
Non-ferrous metals and products ar avs Sra R PRA PRE Ok eu anee ee AN tea mn SS 169 175 139 
VES CIUINE Ey aren tate te acca shekusee with acs & Sos ten ieee NAY USTs Ala, Sateen Maes ete ate 259 273 177 
HMlecsicakequipment; and. PLOGCUCTS.cuach ews te cettsreen Ae cicscis Mivetoteaea oteueiaeate ore 175 179 105 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing.....................06. 486 469 339 
CONSE RUC UOT en re oe ic entrees ese g < SRN ORS es NS Be eee ey ie Ree eas te 1, 668 1,644 1,228 
UL FANS DOLLA TION ANGUSLOLAGE. conc. a. 445 ct comic detains witackebecaiai ane grinle eietess eleesiers sitet 751 708 489 
Communications sana Other CuplicsU tilities: ue: seb aelies oe oat ties tine nie eieete 187 134 74 
AB PAYG FEMA deal, Rin A oUb ska Stel Sa EAA a aD reir Oi eo AS eee eee na Ae er ch OD, & Sod 2,478 2,768 1,440 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate 388 336 161 
RSE V1GO: Set sel een kane Ga MRE in yi Gin tree tite eos CaM Meraiiadl a’ Ong REED AL, Gn ere amt 5, 637 5,031 3,312 
AMET RGUSCriespee ere aod ceeit at Preemie hah een ret Li bo Seembag hotamece Web As, SAAD 16,831 15,745 10,124 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS 


MARCH 4 TO MARCH 31, 1949 








Office 


Prince Edward Island.................. 
Charlottetown ce wee eos eee 
SUMIMETSICOs.unaeh ee cee een 


INO VAIS COCLA Accent vaca irate Neto aes 
IATITHEESt EM eR RIE es on ee ees 
BTC ee walelac sade eonen eae erase 
RED en] iRa xe ha eke) eat dace hey rk aces pne a oh dul oc 
AN VEER ESS MO Mea) Ace ar ee ere en ee tee 


Kentville 
Liverpool 


New Glasgow 


Ce 


Re) ove mayed cu) MME ie Amey tN hy sheen Ree pe me 


New Brunswick......................... 
IBAGMUTS GC Pave weeks are ee ee ae 


Campbellton 
Edmundston 


eC 


ey 


OC i ee ee er ee 


SUSSEX IRAN E ED arate NRn eT Opntn ue ues hed eae 


Que ee saben sere tock Sones ree 
INS WES TOS A Rare Lie is ae tetas Cee 


Buckinolaimenes soc eee cnn ae 
Causapscolln oe ee ee ee ee 
@handlerd. Erwan rte eee ne Bee oie 


Mer antich se seminc ce ance et ped mei mee 
INont saURiens nity as ae ees Aas 
Montmaen yan. cere Saree tere ee 
IML Orit eaters ian tan pe wn kas a ae ee Me 
TEDECIN Rt attie Ste eee ear a Ln 2 eR 


Ri VIiErercmeiOUD lee Heer decree emai 
OU Meee we aae Uae Rete mn tee al nh ena 


Ste. Agathe 


es 


Ste. Anne de Bellevue 


eee ewer errr ese eees 


Ste. Therese 


St. Georges de Beauce 


St. Hyacinthe 


Cr 


SCS CATING ore pits Ce reliadeye caren mun ta ae ene 


St. Joseph d’Alma 


i ee a rr 


Shawinigan Falls 


i ee ed 


Sherbrooketnse 4ccaee oe he eens 
SOREL ngile bo ON wean lela phates de anets Ween kee 


Ce ed 


Ce ee cD 


Valley field 


CC ee ry 


Victoriaville 


ey 


Ontario ce sete aoe eee Se ae 
ATNPLIOL Me te aes ae ten AR een. 
IBEW a Kos Aerie deta Seiko BOER ENS cee ON Ree 


Bracebridge eens cee okey Meee 


BLAM pLONee Ae ERE oe 
Brantiond eaten es werner ree 
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Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- 

Reported} Unfilled | tered Referred Unplaced 
during end of during to Placements end of 
period period period |vacancies period 

Regular | Casual 
299 168 624 307 130 33. 25549 
212 139 373 166 72 25 1,445 
87 29 251 141 58 8 1,104 
2,160 1,068 5,419 25294 912 568 15,83 
76 2 192 89 67 5 520 
38 20 266 69 17 4 954 
1,208 827 1,882 1,055 422 199 4,044 
2 3 Limi tReRecteo reel Rn st oo Aeron inion unreee 430 
54 on 342 53 22 3 1,579 
65 18 185 93 78 2 316 
376 28 678 386 66 288 1,659 
11 1 101 12a ee Oa ie ree 295 
214 56 ets 375 178 62 3,697 
102 47 383 147 45 2 861 
14 9 209 15 8 3 1,504 
1,476 761 4,315 1,286 732 200 12,061 
16 3 411 10 5 1 1,304 
73 32 375 87 32 28 851 
17 3 268 17 12 2 847 
114 79 239 110 Dil 9 643 
Sh Ree Ohno chet 119 51 38 10 240 
542 285 1 ag} 471 244 77 3, 854 
42 5 294 44 CIN Breas ao eh 883 
512 279 932 378 235 62 2,140 
50 50 166 43 28 2 609 
32 15 95 Bi 18 8 241- 
39 10 208 38 27 1 449 
11,841 6,390 35,091 10,799 6,161 694 77,990 
19 10 7 11 6 4 362 
78 45 185 50 SLi siete eee 530 
36 43 145 47 BW Le bear see aE 599 
33 19 178 18 145 Cae 636 
68 25 237 47 40 1,407 
178 60 1,261 205 107 I 2,973 
ADT iste 75 5 Del ee key a 344 
15 59 427 150 72 3 laa 
19 30 95 10 TO): | Seer nes 319 
97 26 392 127 74 1 1,056 
139 yt 922 141 60 3 225 
115 87 361 102 40 1 1027 
80 29 144 86 49 2 350 
43 30 185 19 DD ernest 899 
198 50 280 120 163 20 362 
128 80 474 126 76 3 2,199 
33 22 228 31 LS Geer ce 679 
28 3 197 23 16 5 728 
56 11 12a 65 OD cae cicero 276 
50 Bil 302 42 37 1 641 
7,040 4,115 13,554 Ome 3, 403 477 24, 643 
1,035 442 3,648 1,419 583 33 9,811 
11 19 133 6 Bil hacen Aer: 1,507 
36 22 429 27 20 1 1,602 
189 75 459 220 75 29 652 
76 12 170 81 OSB aac eee 413 
110 98 164 28 13 4 380 
95 50 234 83 ye rarest 676 
49 28 227 50 SH DR Reni oe 679 
122 134 336 91 45 6 950 
156 74 2,942 147 89 4 723 
121 46 1,385 95 663 |eide ee oeee 1,921 
15 9 441 23 137 [eae eras 958 
94 30 741 111 ES Dil See one cece te 2,134 
503 156 1,296 551 315 69 2, 687 
29 17 218 34 OF areca ceweAll 2,087 
46 41 347 63 BY Fa Radner Omen 1,033 
270 98 958 343 175 15 3,676 
120 74 358 96 46 9 630 
86 29 289 78 Dull eee ee 1,004 
85 25 460 105 DOE eteaaeane 1,057 
28 5674 15,031 42,000 26,132 13,767 3,073 64,983 
119 77 133 73 47 4 245 
262 94 286 264 158 8 367 
297 Wel 430 239 167 Li 763 
78 59 213 39 25 1 429 
100 62 132 88 GGial ee seco Riee 259 
512 166 705 460 265 43 899 
103 15 94 108 88 1 211 
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TABLE (D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS 
MARCH 4 TO MARCH 31, 1949 



































Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- 

Reported] Unfilled | tered Referred Unplaced 
during end of during to Placements end of 
period period period | vacancies |_--——————————_|_ period 

Regular | Casual 
Garletoutelaces: samara iat eters nee a0 iy 82 42 S3a ll Noemins ne Be 166 
(OURAN TER SR ns sk einer Oe vee OA Per ee 249 60 551 267 170 36 1,013 
COD OUT Ae aaa eee One bh orak Coe anton 99 4] 178 135 81 1 236 
Wollingwoodtane coe eb osc on 62 10 109 70 Dow ae neers 463 
Orn Wallen crak olsen eRe eae 235 37 452 237 150 19 1,586 
Ort oblo we ee ee ei eci ee  e tis 107 18 169 98 77 12 350 
HOGA ATI COS sate erectus lao erect Ves 6 Al 21 242 32 P| 6 306 
POrt Val etyl a8 arate aesthe orah. eieheietertns 216 54 709 201 108 32 1,657 
(CaN is as Seslettat ten AO: eR Re ee 227 143 267 177 124 14 317 
Gananod UC ae tee ies att td hoes 42 3 60 43 24 15 114 
Goderich teri ote ae ont Ole Neen 49 59 40 22 15 1 215 
Giueliplin se sacs date oo Dae ee 220 139 391 218 1 4 543 
NA nL COUN se sree eee Gos) Soe eae 2,110 1,063 3,175 2,351 1,068 311 3, 787 
EleiwikesOUnyararamttecin eters 250 242 138 25 LDS Exactects serene 637 
Minwersollee a. + 2 Sabon cee te its ee cope ane 72 38 179 67 GLlRmete rot ae 215 
IC ADUSKOSIN Osteria sna eee eae is a 85 Dil 19 6 130 
RI GTOLE RE EN ee Le oe ce tee 102 48 261 45 Pe aR ck aS 474 
KG ES EOM Meccisece Re ete eecte eIEe oice 471 136 654 559 327 23 1,010 
ein clancdelvalcens vey mee mierelaeten sate 4 236 aa 507 247 113 46 705 
Kitchener—Waterloo........ ........... 671 359 529 625 aM 32 601 
IeaTNINe TON snasee weinee heey ee tom ees oS 165 26 334 226 113 26 494 
By TaVG erenialaes Been RT ts Beret Aerio tn ae 133 37 169 144 9} 8 326 
ESCO Wl lie een eet ee Pee en 73 47 87 61 31 13 139 
TOA ON: ea eis os in ee ee a be 1,560 871 1,798 1,621 ie2 193 1,504 
Macilan Giga terete ns Aer nahin ac 5) 47 241 104 66 2 621 
END AMCO Haare eae ee rerctterivo sweetie esa 19 il 76 22 ALES Ne oie aya eter 258 
INiewa ROrOntommeae nace nc so demic cnete. 538 182 594 457 363 7 793 
INda ananassae ees acre ae aie 199 70 341 200 122 10 882 
IN OREM DAN ens «aot eeee ia ee actteroltins 123 55 400 115 77 12 700 
CO) rrllitca Men gee tree niosateanic Con oe eens 209 27 298 211 150 23 698 
(QUE HGR Si oe oe eR LAU Buk aie een bAeatn hse 296 102 837 366 178 21 1,869 
(CYEIE ARIE he Getic Memo ree eres aay Bone cnn ae 1 aay 638 2,292 1 a7l 650 195 3, 789 
Oy Ce SOUNG eerie ste ae aerate cl th ae 118 28 230 138 if 13 697 
IRAroVS OLN Cine sree ee aera Nee reas 36 2 101 37 28? |e Riaatereeta 292 
JPYESTA OF AON Leis Anes AT Me ea Sines © OO I, 131 36 305 144 85 6 509 
ARTS oboe iat A topehd: Wee ar Ts Aaya tae be ae ia ie 125 33 167 ily? 80 29 249 
WeLerbOLOuchin. aes Meee eee ne 197 55 531 209 143 1 1,229 
JEN Grer nner eMece cos Siaea Srey 5 neck er tee ne 34 19 54 33 DAN nee a aero 314 
POKtPAT GU MUR es seer se a. steer vee 330 94 766 236 201 11 1,952 
1 Qeopete (Croll overeat a eS ope aie coca an aa ce 84 29 156 88 71 2 491 
PeSCOUL eee evade clea sc RE as 68 45 85 59 BE Pane ee oie 292 
[REIN EEK hc coneo ote aOR ee PEM oC bare ome 62 li 177 68 50 1 259 
Str Catharimessunne tess set eee 520 183 782 423 283 44 Lee 
SS Det EVO DLA ee tess ere tice ae ce a see Seat Movers 141 79 220 135 68 15 
SATIN ene eis ee re tees dens cl ape raat ei, 300 95 478 407 230 9 780 
POUL IS LOM LATICO ser me ete ns trate ae area: 214 37 379 230 L755, oer Beet 636 
SUI COGN siete see eG ces fe “fal 70 309 62 17 is 549 
SiOUx WOO KOUL ME eee ert ree eye 28 14 61 20 8 5 73 
SMALE S al Sate eee ety. Acree: 110 34 127 125 75 4 197 
SELALLLOUG Meee Me ERAT heat ctimlcaihe sc 203 102 264 196 85 59 326 
Scurccoms lallswegaams sas cess arsine reas 31 4 169 27 24 5 430 
SUCHOUIVarae ene etseee ers ARP ne mala marae 423 164 894 521 216 76 1,205 
Braman iralibetsya. 1c Se caste b ceeeIR Leann ae CRee Anne ie ERR 339 101 761 426 234 45 1,108 
BLOLONGOM yee Seo ae ce ee ise ES 11, 287 7,990 12,649 8,509 4,098 1,304 14,384 
RE RenGO ms tee pere recta tote ete cress ivuet Sesion’ 42 213 140 eg Nba ear ee 441 
WWallcerton:wmnermere fesriiic ee conic on osteo 60 34 28 63 26 1 199 
WUNES WESC ONT gfe, = cara eRe An Se SIRO 93 6 175 121 86 1 301 
NWUCSU oe Oe OSes 5 Ne tem) Bea eR ee 318 84 464 380 136 87 944 
VIRESCENS Re aR SURE SR Rune Pee ae Aone 284 94 339 265 TGRe veers ees 301 
\Wiitiene iorey 4 ar cle ert, 5 SU ee ns Ae 924 152 2,636 1,094 483 208 4,699 
NWVOOUSTOC Keer te tnerttne bint ioe iiss essee sae 192 159 235 202 134 2 one, 
MI AMICOD AS tee Sete nee nrelns 4,412 1,917 7,566 4,372 1,692 1,049 14,630 
IB GANG One nd Peery retrcrstan torneo 6 sie 381 248 449 317 165 32 994 
ID eyTel aiiitliich «Sey operate 6 eee CnC eee 55 19 173 57 26 9 490 
Len Glial DON ea cov 8 A Cr re ee ne ane ee ee 89 35 137 Me 44 14 83 
ortarerlarPralrie: nn thece<ce eee a soe 88 87 232 74 39 5 590 
APN OYS J EE ISE, a sh tts Oita Ae ae a 77 54 48 34 DARE A ea Dae 60 
VAT Dep eee pets Meena IRR pe sans, Vete ohn Gel ne eerste Rie 1,474 6,527 3,813 1,393 989 12,413 
Saskatene watson ace <5 slis hawineeereesus 3,181 1,647 4,148 2,837 1,261 427 9,225 
ESCO Vall de eae EEL ee Secs fuseitinie eesti 79 56 99 51 BA Siisimecnees 198 
IM@OS StU Watie eae te tent toie So oe oneness cee 371 227 492 338 121 50 1,165 
iNortheBathlefordssee unserem sae eee 122 85 175 89 48 1 677 
PARINCOLA LD CEL Set adetine oat tae ete ear 185 92 408 228 109 9g 1,076 
RETINA Meee a eee eR tn ula tac scm 1,163 412 1,316 1,189 556 223 1,970 
Saskatoon secre cece ea cinta 910 517 197 761 291 131 2,007 
Wits: Ourrentsseser ee ems nate oe 110 103 125 63 3 1a)ig| Pear a era roan 569 
WiGerid otto lbathne BAW bao acacia non seo amare 51 38 86 39 23 a 3 207 
COT CONRAN ever oes rnae blige Sere sineiene 140 117 250 79 44 10 786 


TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS 
MARCH 4 TO MARCH 31, 1949 








Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- 
Reported| Unfilled | tered Referred Unplaced 
during end of during to Placements end of 
period period period | vacancies |—--—-———_——_——_|_ period 


Regular ; Casual 








Alberta ulin eae cgecraieh seers be 6,369 2,921 7,367 5,545 3,166 652 9,740 
Bi lairmMoresiectss 2 eee eee ee oe 169 139 9 LOAM ne ae 131 
Walvarvia elects mesa osteo re eens 2,185 822 2,686 2,200 Pe231 271 3,543 
Dru biedl Gran wey eo moh te eee een 60 vay 110 41 SHG Air eee OM 182 
HU amon tonne atte ae ae oer 2,274 746 3,494 2,419 1,198 361 4,040 
GA SOn YN Men hora a tik ake Nee ta ei 71 48 81 5 Oo lien ein tae 49 
Wwetiiortd Peta cual Th nee alee, Meee 15225 950 531 404 272 20 1,073 
Medicitie Lat mame naoonre wi ac euenel, 179 134 191 140 UTS Wy Al Reet ee 482 
REGU cer Ann Ant sir moti ime a ein ate 206 125 135 132 1 i ee et es 240 

British Columbla....................... 8,960 2912 15,802 9,407 4,730 1,242 39,543 
GODTULE Wrale aiett rey atin scouts ae Mcia pel cayenne aa 414 18 241 472 393 10 1,142 
Wourtenayn den ek inn crnion acini eee se 328 81 81 69 PH bitte Weber as ry ease ; 810 
@ran brooks lca ns ede ie aes tet 14 150 127 OG Rose hoe 471 

MD AZweon Oreek ve! asec mae fae 142 47 127 124 LOZS erect 97 
DUBCAN Fhe wear eet aL Le Teer aet hee 211 44 145 161 164 2 766 
Ha mloops oat at coat hee eee ee 171 55 267 129 LO DTA. eaten 506 
Sel Owner on teeren yaa obnn erate eee arene 46 9 24 90 29 6 1,104 
INAH AITNO Me AL Reet Geto te he nee 126 17 231 200 He 22 690 
IN(OISOUIE A ana ira Meee Mea Rh meteor pe 85 42 206 114 48 8 812 
INew Westminster). cs.cite ids nents foes 679 171 1,550 816 432 90 5,161 
INOTENa VANCOUVER. sen ae tea ie oe 330 19 649 335 49 235 1,339 
Pentretvon awn nate ee A et iaes 49 8 221 82 40 1 903 
Pont VAL ernie 5 ony aan mate arer aren ete nes 156 Ol 266 174 LOM Be seis aos 383 
Prince Georgelvcin sian ie eke ee 303 61 522 362 260 10 594 
Prince IR apenas aivee we eae mete we ron Wee 279 4] 252 295 PANY 12 458 
PTI CEL OME HEU rn aasen onions ian! hie debt tennis ae 41 if 71 32 S Outset 223 
Dyn RUSE B Ent POS PRU A Ussteiah Oe aM rae ea 152 41 307 ay 106 9 428 
MANCOU VED ine Tae ea eee aR ene ok 4,333 1,320 8,562 4,540 1,759 696 19,925 
EVICTION Sem eae etre ae Me mca eta ae 0 28 236 i 4 961 
BVA CTONIA Wy wetnit tee Loren stishes tet ae ye 867 391 1,395 942 434 134 2,608 
Wilitenorse wy Sima cn weil wee e ee 97 461 76 54 41 3 162 

Canad ancerngiy Vary nena hi ey ieeretae, 67,322 32,815 | 122,332 62,979 32,556 75938 246,530 
Ni Bleg a rent ile ah atacta ste ahaa a ae ener 38,947 15,472 86,958 36,916 21,201 3,918 195,587 
Hem Blegesus arcsec yee Le it 28,375 17,343 35,374 26,063 11855 4,020 50, 943 
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TABLE D-6.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT 
OFFICES 1939-1949 








Applications Placements 
Year | 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

LOGO Fie crac ear ced iisa cls Baud nae ae cen Ne 579, 645 208 , 327 787,972 270,020 114, 862 384, 882 
TOA OMe cnn ents Clee: | Mune aM cr saa miae Smit nena 653,445 235,150 888,595 336,507 138,599 475,106 
LOS LIE see Ate us enna nenenasn tS) tun ot eeu 568, 695 262,767 831, 462 331,997 175,766 507,763 
ROAD am Ge ete Can Meee al Ni ful Le ge AO 1,044,610 499 519 1,544,129 597,161 298,460 895,621 
OAS AE, Mate iia Une ad eee) rte Ao ew eo aa 1,681, 411 1,008,211 2,689, 622 1, 239,900 704,126 1,944,026 
UO eae cae ah A We SRN Tce aU IW Re CrP ee 1,583,010 902, 273 2,485, 283 1,101,854 638,063 1,739,917 
OS Siac me rete grid cy net eines Sree Sm Leah ey 1,855,036 661,948 2,516, 984 1,095,641 | 397,940 1,493,581 
LOA Gat. ethan sate Men hay ea: ie geet PERE 1, 464, 533 494,164 1,958, 697 624,052 235 , 360 859,412 
LOA iia ON Rag ahstcg ta to bas ori ene eaten ae ey tk 1,189, 646 439,577 1, 629, 223 549,376 220,473 769, 849 
LOA Sty. ee mti ce ir lent Ocean ast Oa ait 1,197,295 459,332 1, 656, 627 497,916 214,424 712,340 
104003 weelks)\ ite seccnm a) are naan 327,991 IPB SS 451,364 71,673 47,578 119,251 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1._REGISTRATIONS OF EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES BY REGIONS FROM APRIL 1, 
1947 TO MARCH 31, 1948 AND FROM APRIL 1, 1948 TO MARCH 31, 1949 






































1947-48 1948-49 
Region ‘ Insured Insured _ 
Rmolovers| Bersons . | Rmglevers | Porson 
a Registered & Registered 
IN LEHRER UTR oak had cod CRS EBON Oe GIO TOS OMRON ares 14, 290 254,421 15,718 272,924 
Ve CCl cry ee NTT ea eS EKew oni soo ee es aweans 50, 004 945 , 322 55, 726 1,031,321 
PRC IRAE Yo CT ie) BP ae a 69,283 | 1,353,171 76,637 | 1,444,247 
eSNG sr ge Gis cote Ske Sn Oe AE ONO iar oe aaa ae 34,928 507,014 40,111 557,191 
JERK GTG OR cw elen no Cee Gla p N NG Sosa Clear g GE Otc ens eee 21,294 347, 809 24,098 394, 120 
PHO talmtors@ ana cl awe tenet eink Meee Nvats ne co Nanay ce 189,799 | 3,407,737 212,290 3, 699, 803 
TABLE E-2._CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, FEBRUARY, 1942 TO MARCH, 1949 
nae 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948(1) 1949 (1) 
UNG ET Nga eine Beare soe teeny ofl moans astete 4.637 ial vat 20,412 71,932 63,681 | 109,311 140,305 
IS DTUAT insta iilec Moet ees 663 4,822 12, 284 14,990 59,098 47,141 88,016 108, 759 
IVIaIEG ese. Leet crete one 4,124 5,046 10, 667 13,307 50, 706 43,675 76,248 103, 402 
Aaya eR eaRn ree, ct chi cers ee rane 2,925 3,953 6, 463 8, 430 35, 781 35, 859 5942 60G| haere ree 
IMaivAante, OR ements cis mere 2,799 2,027 4, 654 8, 825 34,777 27,603 DPA pA Bian Ost oe a 
UNO MAE eres ci eeaeaar here ci en oath 3 4,629 He 3, 226 10, 857 30, 646 21,365 39: G44 eee eee 
RII yperttierces ee ere ee sers ca alone Ss ccheys 2,668 1,087 3, 106 10, 886 27,576 20, 034 BAS Gabo oo cle 
ANGE EANES) Se te is ES Cs RCTS ERI DE eae OR 1,855 1,370 3,241 20,557 2omld5 17,281 32 US2il peeeaee ete 
NepbemMmberadadar ck es fa aoe br 1,118 1,013 35 (ils 40,473 28,555 25, 847 BB URIS I ssoosmmocc 
Octoberxcre-ssna ee ons anos 1,058 1,475 One22 36,717 34,891 34, 743 435620 ul heetere nae 
INOVeM Derk. seek sais Somes 1,748 2,896 11,798 Sono2D Ble LS 47,372 Tos 1A OA ee ce sree 
Wecem bere erator wets 3,337 6, 562 13,770 57, 612 52,479 79, 849)" V4 506n | 2 oe. aoe. 
AON ee we oud Saeed Bio Rae 26,924 36, 660 90,897 | 296,391 | 488,667 | 464,450 | 749,994 352, 466 














(1) Revised claims included. See Table E-3 for analysis of claims filed at Local Offices. 


TABLE E-3.—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, MARCH, 1949 








Claims filed at Local Offices 


_ Disposal of Claims 
(including claims pending from 
previous months) 





























Province Not 
. sae | Entitled | Entitled | Referred say 
Total Initial | Renewa evise to to ending 
Benefit | Benefit Appeal 
Prince Edward Island......... 551 386 82 83 432 109 2 129 
INVA COLLAMEE . aeetee ae (435 4,683 1,824 926 6,330 lie 52 1,770 
iNew Brunswiekse oh des. 4,985 3,349 1,071 565 BR0SD 1,005 15 1, 293 
GRECO ENS oc dance clos au her Cee: 33,381 21, 666 (Eye 4,388 26,337 6, 242 381 8,647 
OnGariOnice Gepeeitonts His os 30,096 19,450 6,061 4,585 23,541 6,689 555 6,454 
IWanitobateaies «cs osesiecan ss 5,931 3,728 1,160 1,043 4,568 1,191 137 1,259 
Saskatehe wetthue te seran aso sec 2,574 1,625 539 410 ay ae 38 578 
PAU OCGA. ene et enter ra aces 5,720 4,263 837 620 4,228 882 51 1,612 
British Columibias. ss... «4. «2 12781 7,564 aiallell 1,996 11,074 2,426 158 2,783 
Total Canada, March, 1949..... 103, 402 66, 714 Pa TPA 14,616 | 82,277() 20,244 1,389 24,525 
Total Canada, February, 1949..| 108,759 73, 604 19, 859 15,296 | 92,168(2) 20, 938 1,338 26, 248 
Total Canada, March, 1948..... 76, 248 48,635 15, 234 12,379 | 62,385(3) 20,906 1,472 27,904 








Un el 


(1) In addition, there were 1,215 special requests not granted. 
(2) In addition, there were 1,234 special requests not granted. 
(3) In addition, there were 1,292 special requests not granted. 
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TABLE E-4.—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO BENEFIT 











we 
j ‘ Month of | Month of scr et 

Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement March March Curent 
1948 1949 Fiscal Year 
Insufficient contributions and not in insurable employment..................... 9,384 9,947 76, 255 
Notcapableofandmot avatlablevion works sears eeu. i ae oe ic at ee 582 729 7,828 
ILOSS Of WOrke CWS: tO.a La DOU CLISDUUC 2 Dayenn Wie mater une Wr Nir wbration yer anes eu eeaan ena 410 558 2,356 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work............c0ceeeeee-. 1,675 1,186 UES) 
Discharsedforimisconduct use elute a ete ee ebea iene 942 TeOu7 7,706 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause............0 ccc cece cece ceeeces 4,618 4,722 42,158 
Otherreasonsy() eee aK, 2 Cen elem Se Al ee take Le AD UR UM iS Leese ge eee 3,295 2,085 29,977 
AO Get PN SUN Peg Rapa UU sa RL Me CELE Ry etc ge RC rao Gk ac 20, 906 20, 244 183, 853 


_ () These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; claimants not unemployed; failure to carry out written 
directions; claimants being in class ‘‘O’’ contributions; claimants being inmates of prisons, etc. 


TABLE E-5.—NUMBER OF PERSONS paneer BENEFIT, AMOUNT OF BENEFIT PAID, MARCH 








Number 

















Number Com- Number Amount 
; Receiving | mencing of Days of Benefit 
Province Benefit Benefit Benefit Paid 
During During Paid (Gin Dollars) 
Month Month 
Prin COG WwanGuEs lan cl cov sek peek kotetee ee oc ae eo) Ln 1, 854 522 41,321 87,682 
INO Wal SOG ada ee trot ne Fie) Oy STU MEL ta RUME AIM a Se a at i ae 14,034 5,401 293, 432 657,511 
News Brunswac al catenin dws unin cea eae lets (UU SU NG a 8,618 3, 293 193, 827 431,944 
SALI Tcloysy HUIS NLA MERU BUnT yA Bt en tite On veaTh M ein SSUES NL Re ky aan 68,450 24, 844 1,488, 353 3, 296, 023 
COMER TION MMe teal erst n ee ies ih Athan sonic daiSiCoae He 4 Or TeURINE SUA On ann a ee 67, 136 19,159 1,075,594 2,400, 871 
Manitoba isn in aio. UeRLen laNe Me Ube Sete NU OA EB Oey SRT e OR ie ieee a I 125725: 4,179 265, 740 574, 859 
DSSKATCHO WAT smite oa etaRin cute oar cue ie, NII RCL le en Ll 8, 604 2,265 179, 699 400, 625 
PAN Dental se UV DARI RR 1d) an STR: Hee AU aad 2 i. a ae MD INY died 7 AA CIM Bee: Ba alg 10,421 3,506 IU el| 397,518 
‘Britishi@olumpiatiee tue ater dce Sle a eae UA te Tee enan ee Berets 47,984 12,182 931,365 2,114,440 | 
hotaleCanadawMarch.1949)lo. aa le aaeer een nen Aus on ene 239, 826 75,351 4,644, 642 10,361,473 
Lota Canadas Hepruany 19400 a tee eke conta ai as 210,681 83,110 3, 734, 487 8, 158, 903 
Motabi@anadawvLarcly 94S ova ust e mae Melee re me ania 154, 754 60,672 3,364,791 6, 629, 826 


/ 





TABLE E-6.—PERSONS SIGNING THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY NUMBER OF DAYS 
CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, SEX AND PROVINCE, AS OF MARCH 31, 1949 








Province and Sex Toran | Saye") 712 | ised | 264g. | 49-700) | fe Gaye 
hnder days days days days Aad 
Prince Edward Island.................... 1,646 180 93 154 391 447 381 
BN SY Coad GS rd MRR OAD LO ier Ee yn Oe aL 1,429 138 73 132 334 404 348 
aria a TOW nee iawn is mein) 4 eaaen aN in Mee FANG 42 20 22 57 43 33 
INFOMAUS COUR rea goer ar Jal yee SH ae tne 15, 504 2,916 1,420 2,595 2,988 PATA 2,872 
LOU ADS AOR G MN OBE oh aI neta oi ie aD tA al 13,975 2,701 1,307 2,417 2,641 2,431 2,478 
NRreven te) Levinas Miele moa Mol MMR Tie I ie 1,529 215 178 347 282 394 
Newb runs wit ke is a) Wale ae heey ees 10,064 1,860 922 1,311 2,049 1,815 2,107 
Mi ale Up Etec sins as Stele Hee tte Nea ane ey 8,592 1,609 799 1,148 1,731 1,502 1, 803 
Memaleiue on cute 01) oe dete soe see 1,472 251 123 163 318 313 304 
AC) HED GON he ibtreatin ie cheat isk ane epee tendo u 64,215 11,487 5,502 8, 838 13,515 11,174 13, 699 
CIM on <x UIA al CMa! MORN Saigo a 63,072 9,249 4,723 7,491 11,584 9,634 10, 891 
Bem alee cn tasks dats pe rae 10, 643 2,238 779 1,347 1,931 1, 54 2,808 
OLA THON Ms We en coe ere ck I eg Rete 49,021 9, 887 4,679 6,498 10,375 8, 404 9,178 
UE RCRD nt Ained Ann papell tgs. Fe aaah ed Gon ee By 38, 260 7,845 3,603 5,09 8,176 6,685 6, 853 
Hem alete or teu dae Cte tine pee eenahe aie 10,761 2,042 1,076 1,400 2,199 1,719 27020 
Mian tobe. eee ties. je eens Malate rene AG 10, 838 1,675 637 1,427 2,206 2,082 2,811 
LLCs Gyeirapatte ete aR ote Cea ors Re cre eiod Pose 7,977 1,163 462 1,057 1,583 1,504 2,208 
HeTIVa TOU Vest uennle an) sta Wier ate ay 2,861 512 175 370 623 578 603 
paska Lehew angen ces seee Oe irate hee ees 6,778 740 360 728 1,541 1,476 1, 933 
Mallen Seals Wat Shei aestaty ene dein Clk 5, 628 587 275 601 1,284 1,226 1, 655 
emi ale [e7ac patentee spats nie te wien ee 1,150 153 85 127 257 250 278 
GA Vo erties 2¢ al; fesyelithp ed Ge Mee ais rig Nene spare aie 9,818 1,849 2,118 1,525 1,548 1,297 1,481 
VES IS SEIS cate er ae i ac red hea 8,598 1,668 2,027 1,361 Dead 1,030 1,255 
Berney hte ie cenen ade ie ee ae ae ets 1,220 181 91 164 291 267 226 
BritisheColum bianca aie eae 29,815 3,743 1,798 8,395 6,501 6,112 8, 266 
ilo NES GM RU ia tP bark sesh ROAR I toe OU One 23,5382 3; 104 1,212 2,393 5,053 4,928 6, 842 
Female om won cat seo coer ees 6, 283 639 586 1,002 1,448 1,184 1,424 
POLAT hie Oe RAAT ROUGE dai ded UAC Ro Fad ene Ae 197,699 34, 337 17, 529 26,471 41,114 35,520 42,728 
AVESNIG Tips Ih See oe TT aes a DR LL 161, 563 28, 064 14,481 21,698 33, 643 29,344 34,333 7 
Bi ATID Set oie One ee a lente Ra 36, 136 6, 273 3,048 4,773 7,471 Galz6 8,395 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


Prices as at the beginning of each Month | 
(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 

















On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 





























Percent- 
age 
Increase Buel ey anes 
—-- since ; urnish- iscel- 
Racast 1 Total Food Rent pee : Clothing fee and | lanes 
1939 18 Services 
LOMA Risin tae hie cance eile atc tee 79-7 92-2 72-1 75-1 88-3 69-6 
STOTT Biel tena aren var temhecten| etc rates 80-7 93-7 69-8 73°8 96-4 70-0 
LQG Ses are Re aren ans AO ero 87-0 103-9 70-6 75-4 109-8 74-1 
OI 7 epee Biya = piel tir, | aN nan aa 102-4 134-3 75:8 83°8 129-1 80-7 
OU Aet oS Bate At Meee iret ete ees 115-6 154-2 80-0 92-6 151-0 90-3 
LOO eae Tari poll emo taig ova 126-5 164-8 87-3 100-7 173-6 100-0 
1020 eee ee fe me ol eee oa hese oe 145-4 189-5 100-1 120-2 211-9 109-3 
KOGA Let PRLS ohh ey MeN Sten PE a 129-9 145-5 109-4 128-1 172-0 111-4 
TODD Vee ie Me, a uM aierall al itty Atal, 120-4 123-3 114-0 122-7 145-7 111-4 
ODS A MOURA e ai ecot| Urea Ae eae 120-7 124-1 116-9 122-5 143-8 110-7 
ROP Ei eI UA ey iene Mee aed 118-8 121-6 117-4 118-9 140-8 108-6 
LODE iat sees Mergers basi ofc ree whee ne 119-8 127-2 117-4 116-8 140-3 106-5 
POD G Soe are Shoe cee Ll Need ana re 121-8 133-3 115-9 116°8 139-1 106-1 
1 Pe her ay ne eae ane, ees Leone a) oe 119-9 130-8 114-5 114-4 135-6 105-1 
LO 2S Seer sete Van aise) | seen eee oe 120-5 131-5 117°3 113-2 135-5 104-8 
TODO en en tee onl eae AN 121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
LOS QI, Re Se Sarab aerate ae eae tune 120-8 131-5 122-7 111:8 130°6 105-4 
RICB UK hits gig yi aires krae ge EAN PAR ME 109-1 103-1 119-4 110-0 114-3 103-3 
ARO Aa Suleiee, Aine Baca a ara can Caste 99-0 85-7 109-7 106-8 100-6 100-4 
POSSE ee Uy Les at rey mitt of are 94-4 84-9 98-6 102-5 93-3 98-2 
OSA e se hime One A] Obie nies (ome 95-6 92-7 93-1 102-1 97-1 97-8 
[OS Det Nr ory cid etter ee 96-2 94-6 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 
OS Ga Parana TRO EN anu eon me wt 98-1 97-8 96-1 . 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 
LOB TA eae Nr crcta ot yellaateue ahd 101-2 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 
HOR Sima ae Ne Pee Same Me ANA eg ee 102-2 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 
AOS O ewO rs aR NY fed lake names ye te 101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 
OAD aoe cape cn </heaaiay 4-8 105-6 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 
OAT Peta sahed She ee 10-8 111-7 116-1 109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8 105-1 
TGA Dee Se aE ae ae 16-1 117-0 127-2 111-3 112-8 120-0 117-9 107-1 
TOA an riee Widens Sere! 17:6 118-4 130-7 111-5 112-9 120-5 118-0 108-0 
1. O44 SPeONe cone are oer met 18:0 118-9 131-3 111-9 110-6 121-5 118-4 108-9 
OAS aeceeiae ae etiee 18-6 119-5 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 
19AG, Rie eee eet 22-6 123-6 140-4 112-7 107-4 126-3 124-5 112-6 
ener SNE Sate B44 135-5 159-5 116-7 115-9 143-9 141-6 117-0 
JANUATVs es oo mOn uees 18-9 119-9 132-8 112-3 107-1 122-6 119-5 110-9 
Pebruaryeauc ces 18-9 119-9 132-5 112-3 107-1 122-7 120-1 110-9 
TCH sy Wea ieee ya 19-1 120-1 133-1 112-3 107-2 123-1 120-4 110-9 
PADrilta Cee abr mete 19-8 120-8 135-1 112-3 107-2 123-2 120-7 111-0 
VEE Ve Cary amen Ae 21-0 122-0 Byers 112-6 107-2 123-7 122-1 111-5 
UNE Me eee ees 22-6 123-6 142-1 112-6 107-2 124-3 122-4 112-1 
TALUS ee ana eee 24-1 125-1 144-2 112-6 107-2 126-4 125-1 113-7 
IAUIPUSE cs errasecee ne 24-6 125-6 144-7 112-6 107-2 127-6 127-0 113-8 
September.......... O4°5 125-5 143-2 112-6 107-2 129-6 128-4 113-9 
October saeco cake 25-8 126-8 146-5 113-4 107-3 130-2 128-8 113-9 
INOVembereeee ob ane 26-1 127-1 146-6 113-4 108-6 131-1 129-2 114-1 
ese usr e I AAS. 26-1 127-1 146-4 113-4 109-2 131-2 129-4 114-1 
JANUALN Ge eae 26-0 127-0 145-5 113-4 109-0 131-5 129-8 114-7 
Mebpriacvercnce see oe 26-8 127-8 147-0 113-4 109-1 131-9 130-9 115-5 
Maree. ja nae ner 27-9 128-9 148-7 113-4 109-1 133-1 133-6 116-0 
VAT Leela mist rote cremet 29-6 130-6 151-6 113-4 109-1 136-9 137-2 116-3 
EV eed oe Fe he os es 82-0 133-1 154-9 115-4 116-2 140-0 ~ 138-6 116-8 
FUG esi in Oa ee 33-8 134-9 157-7 117-8 116-7 142-4 139-8 117-1 
DEV siiee ar ther tnaie ene: 34-8 135-9 159-8 117-8 117-3 143-2 142-5 117-2 
AUSUS Esteem ae Sais 35-5 136-6 160-6 117-8 118-6 145-5 143-7 Lie: 
September........... 88-3 139-4 165-3 117-8 121-1 152-0 147-4 117-5 
Octobern ee eee 41-1 142-2 171-3 119-9 121-9 154-2 149-9 117-6 
November. .....:..- 49-8 143-6 173-6 119-9 122-6 157-0 151-4 118-2 
ee: LRN. 44-8 146-0 178-7 119-9 120-3 159-3 154-9 119-8 
1 
Panay sae hae 47-1 148-3 182-2 119-9 120-4 161-2 158-4 122-6 
MebruATVAEe Gee eee 48°9 150-1 186-1 119-9 120-1 165-1 159-9 122-8 
TY EW ced eA ces eile 49-6 150-8 185-9 119-9 121-0 169-9 161-2 122-8 
CADET re oer eG en aia 50°4 151-6 186-8 119-9 121-3 172-9 161-9 122-9 
DY I ae ae ee ed gh 62-1 153-3 191-2 120-9 122-7 173-6 161-9 122-9 
RIL Le Mee Sea eR 63+1 154-3 193-9 120-9 124-3 174-8 162-0 122-7 
yale rapes ie acne es 65-7 156-9 201-3 120-9 124-5 175-4 162-8 123-1 
AUSUSEIE Reb ae 66-3 157-5 202-6 120-9 127-7 175-9 161-4 123-4 
September.......... 57-6 158-9 203-9 121-0 128-5 179-9 164-2 124-4 
Oetobertan cee §8°3 159-6 205-4 121-0 128-8 181-0 165-1 124-4 
November.......... 68°38 159-6 204-7 121-0 129-0 181-5 166-0 124-6 
Rey wed Tone stay 67-6 158-9 202-0 121-7 129-1 181-5 166-2 124-6 
19 
JaANUALV eles Beane §8°3 159-6 202-2 121-7 130-0 181-9 167-0 126-6 
Mebruaryance .2 noe 58-2 159-5 200-4 121-7 130-8 181-8 167-8 128-1 
Marcha see aera. 67-9 159-2 199-1 121-7 131-0 182-7 167-9 128-1 
UNDE Seca, a Pe eee tee 58-0 159-3 198-5 122-4 131-0 183-2 168-0 128-4 


Retail 
Prices 
Index 
(Com- 
modities 
only) f 


o 
or 
co 


— 
w 
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* For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the bases 926=100 was converted to the bases 1935-1939 =100. 


+ Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE F-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT CITIES OF CANADA AT THE 








BEGINNING OF APRIL 1949 


(Base: Aug. 1939—100) 

















Total 
April 1 | March 1] April 1 |! Food | Rent 
1948 1949 1949 

Alaa: epee ia, ce 146-2 152-3 152-3 197-6 109-4 
StsOhn a. 5.34 oe 149-3 155-8 155-9 191-8 113-9 
Montreal..... 154-9 162-0 161-9 206-4 117-8 
Horontolcenas fac dene 148-6 154-6 154-8 190-9 119-3 
Winnipeg. s5.ee osc 146-3 153-8 153-8 198-9 115-1 
Saskatoon........-. 153-7 161-6 161-8 208-7 123-2 
EiGimontoney.s5.aee 146-5 154-2 154-3 202-7 109-4 
Vancouver.........- 151-0 160-7 160-5 205-2 LISE2 





N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, 


actual levels of living costs as between cities. 


Eee Miscel 
; ‘ urnish- | Miscel- 
Fuel Clothing ings and | laneous, 
Services 
133-4 190-7 156-0 121-7 
136-6 191-0 156-8 127-7 
127-7 177-0 172-7 125-4 
146-2 183-0 164-3 127-4 
121-2 174-5 171-5 122-6 
140-4 187-0 172-8 121-3 
114-6 186-7 163-3 125-0 
139-7 192-3 161-8 130-3 


TABLE F-3._INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 
(Base: August 1939=100) 


(Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month) 


























Commodities* Per fa ae 
Beeiesimloinestes caer ae ix web ts (Se elas th tes lb. 120-7 154-8 
Deer ounaeston Rte 6.8. 6 mone eo is pao, oe lb. 125-7 | 167-9 
IB Celeit bsrOas twine seat Ok cei ne ee ts eae lb. 125-5 174-3 
iBesimbladewemrn peek erate wa eh lb. 132-7 161-6 
Bel yseewin ey ONelessys tens tenes Oe ok lb. 136-7 168-3 
WViealtirontaolluboneless...4 see etdes «ces lb. 139-3 174-0 
Mpa PLerETOASU TER Re te te ee eee ok lb. 109-9 164-4 
Pork diresiJoms, centhe:cut.t 6-40 0-5a5.0c ce. lb. 125-3 143-8 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock off.................. lb. 127-0 143-4 
Bacon, side, fancy sliced, rind-on...............] lb. 132-3 141-5 
MarGeepULe sae eeey RemPe ey Tan eRe at ho lb. 151-3 157-9 
Shortening wveretabley see a 65. ae. baw oon. lb. 134-7 | 187-5 
Hig cee cad ee vAcgelancou rei: Wun. Aiis ety wet ee doz 156-4 155-3 
Mahe eee Pe) Te aa {le OE een ate qt. 111-0.) 595-4 
Bubterfereamenveyplinte mac yas dee) komo dl lb. 140-5 144-3 
Cheeseaplainarnildiesaleerteaa one sens ok ee pkg. 174-6 164-4 
Breadiiplain. whiteswrappeds: sc) .4.0 0.00. lb. 106-5 106-3 
HOUT ALES b STACSS eee en ps ever. chitic Gee on lb. 127-3 124-2 
Hellpd) Oats Dackaper on. g cock as dees so ncta veh. lb. 112-0 | 114-0 
Corntilakes: S07 a mien ee Oe ase ek pkg. 101-1 100-0 
dlomatoeswcannedacausmeer aie dice c lan sce tin 129-9 137-7 
JESEYS), CORON C PTE S 0 4 da eek Ae Sine tin 117-5 121-7 
Cormm¥cannedi2/s vw aert ein ite eh eye dente tin 128-3 132-7 
IBeansmdriyic ie te Me ae tee, eS S. lb. 129-4 133-3 
(OMMOIE as Paes eh eens (Ad Re ee lb. 108-2 142-9 
TOE OSS Ga: emis Poets koto ee ee ee 10 lbs 89-9 218-3 
IP ADRS). OTUU esemetietele Sty. Wye ke en me eee lb. 115-8 120-2 
Reansinssiscedlesss Dullegecisu.. cross ant ewe lb. 104-0 107-9 
ranges eee ee Na vote nny eek doz. 132-5 154-6 
IOEERENGSS < Po 5 cko conto Oe ee ee ee doz 111-3 147-7 
Namipsonaviberny ul GO OZsse hee 9. ci cdo teen: jar 111-3 115-1 
Reaches20 Og erneer tr ch dak ous taneluske tin 101-5 105-1 
Marmalade onange, | G:Ozenny.4-\. sunace. <a nee jar 118-3 128-9 
Corner cups lose cost oem ene tin 138-0 158-2 
Sucapaonanula ted we wee le A ee ee lb. 132-3 132-3 
UPAR V.CllOWAE enn ee eck. cation lb. 131-3 134-9 
CONE aOR Epo A Ey ne ene een ee Oe lb. 141-6 131-4 
Kea Dl ACksnr uly Mowe Sete tek ose wees sachs pkg. 145-2 131-6 


* Descriptions and units of sale apply to, April, 1949 prices. 
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but should not be used to compare 


Dec. Feb. March |} April eae 

1945 1949 1949 1949 1949 

154-8 | 249-5 | 244-8 | 247-7 69-1 
167-9 | 278-9} 274-3 | 277-6 65-8 
174-3 | 280-9] 277-0] 280-0 64-4 
162-3 | 301-3 | 296-9 | 300-6 47-8 
168-3; [334-601 9 984-7) 1) aaser 45-5 
174-0 | 316-6} 320-7 | 320-1 54-1 
152-8 | 245-4] 248-2 | 249-6 70-9 
143-8 | 226-2 | 225-9] 230-3 62-6 
143-4 | 253-6] 253-0 | 259-3 49-4 
142-5 | 230-2] 228-6 | 229.5 73-2 
159-6 | 281-6 | 228-1 | 211-4 24-1 
137-5 | 264-6] 248-6 | 231-3 33-3 
181-35] (175-4 173-5 7s 53-9 
95-4 | 162-4] 162-4] 164-2 17-9 
148-0 | 267-4 | 267-0 | 229-7 62-7 
165-4 | 230-5 | 230-5 | 229-0 30-6 
106-3 | 152-4] 152-4] 163-5 10-3 
124-2 | 187-9 | 187-9 | 209-1 6-9 
114-0 | 153-6] 153-6 | 155-2 9-8 
100-0 | 162-0] 162-0] 162-0 14-9 
137-7 | 217-9 | 213-2 | 206-6 21-9 
121-7 | 150-0] 148-3 | 147-5 17:7 
132-7 | 185-8] 185-8 | 185-0 20-9 
133-3 | 272-5} 268-6 | 264-7 13-5 
126-5 | 126-5 | 128-6 | 130-6 6-4 
149-4] 143-1 | 144-5 | 147-3 32-2 
120-2 | 180-7] 181-6 | 182-5 20-8 
108-6 | 127-2] 127-2] 197-9 19-2 
154-3 | 136-5] 134-5 | 129-4 37-9 
148-6:| 139-1 | 187-8:] 136-3 44-3 
115-1 | 149-8] 149-2 | 148-6 24-4 
106-1 | 145-2] 144-2] 143-1 28-2 
128-9 | 145-1] 144-3] 143-6 19-5 
157-7 | 183-4] 182-2] 181-0 31-0 
132-3 | 150-8} 150-8 | 150-8 9-8 
134-9 | 155-6] 155-6 | 155-6 9-8 
131-7 | 187-6] 188-2 | 188-5 63-7 
131-6 | 175-5] 175-9 | 176-2 51-8 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 


. Canned 
Vegetables 
24 
dg a B 
Locality oe? co) 
ee a 0 B ES 
bee | Rel ots | i ae 
1 = or iy ae. ae Ce” oO = 
go | 2s) Ss (2/8 | 212.18.] 8] 2] es 
®oo aa} =| S) Carre mo pt & A a S Ss S 
Sc. | Sk o® ~ Pe os mo 2 Os 23 | $38 
ae ae sk gia Bi Paes Be see Ue Su be 
miles Bo qo a AMG) So © 40 go go ge 
ON Aish om 3 & ao 5 =m oS S 5. iy Be 
a Ay é) fQ o) Ay Ay oe ro) 4 foe 
cts cts cts cts cts cts. cts cts cts cts cts 
P.E.1.— 
1—Charlottetown............. 25-4 17-9 | 22-1 14-3 6-7 | 22-3 19-1 21-0 | 44-0] 61-7 50-4 
Nova Scotia— 
Da ET AT AK Ae Oe ha viel giaiovere ote eters 23-9 17-9 | 21-7 | 14-0 5-5 | 26-6 | 21-5 18-9 | 388-2} 41-5 48-3 
3—New Glasgow............- 23-6 17-5 | 21-2 12-8 6-0 |! 28:0'| 20-1] 20-5 | 3753 | 947-7 50-0 
ASV ANGY a: ovine cis es eee ae 22-9 18-1 | 21-9 13-3 5-9 | 29-9 | 20-2 | 20-3 | 47-2 | 52-5 46-9 
D—ULUTO aiace ase acm ee setioe ke 22-7 17-6 | 21-1 13-5 5-6 | 26-2 | 22-1 | 20-1 35-7 | 52-7 49-7 
New Brunswick— 
6—Fredericton................ 23-7 19-1 21-5 1) 138"6 6-2 | 23-5 | 21-4 19-3 | 43-4] 50-0 51-3 
(=Monctoneckenee eee. 23-3 18-8 | 21-9 13-8 6-1 24-8 | 20-5 | 21-7} 38-9} 48-5 50-7 
8— Saint John sanewsasecs. sae 21-1 16-8 | 21-3 14-0 DS ee oe Onan eto 20:4 | 48:4] 45-0 48-0 
Quebec— 
9—Chicoutimi............... 18-9 19-1 | 22-3 15-0 SS ROL w OM | eeeve ic 24-0 | 49-0} 56-3 56-2 
LO Hullo ncatior eee estar 18-6 | 16-5 | 20:3 13-2 7-6 | 29-1 20-4 19-5 | 35-2 | 36-2 45-6 
1—Montreali aise te otlccmine 17-2 16-6 19-2 13-0 657 | 2729) 21-7 1) 20-5) | 1935-9 7) 387 46-4 
12— Quebec. sacivns sce slecueises 17-5 17-7 19-7 12-7 7-2) 23-5 | 21-0 |) 20-0°| 35:0 |; 42-3 49-3 
13—St. Hyacinthe............ 16-9 17-6 | 20-2 11-3 7-6 | 24-2 19-9 18-2 | 43-9 | 48-9 47-7 
14—SCSTONNS sas) soceetenenee 17-5 17-8 19-6 12-9 6-7 | 28-9 19-4 | 20-7] 46-8 | 45-2 44.7 
15—Sherbrooke............... 18-6 17-6 | 20-4 12-1 6-7 | 24-8 | 23-0) 19-6 | 38-9 | 46-1 46-9 
TG SOreleres Greece aie ae 19-7 17-0 | 20-7 17 7-4) 27-780 2rd 20°69) 42°20 ao 46-3 
17—Thetford Mines........... 19-6 18-3 | 21-1 11-9 ToD Ne 2 oul) 20:6 17-9 | 43-3] 50-0 50-3 
18—Three Rivers............. 18-8 16-2 | 21-0 11-8 6-8 | 27-2 19-9 19-9 | 40-2} 44-8 48-0 
Ontario— 
19—Belleville................. 18-9 17-3 | 21-1 13-4 you | AAS3a7 4 19-4 17-7 | 39-6 | 38-9 45-2 
20 — Branton see satanic 21-9 16-1 20-5 13-1 5-5 | 27-6 | 21-4 17-1 |. 35-9 | 38-6 44.2 
21—Brockville................ BAS 17-8} 21:0)} 138-6 6-2 | 30-7 17-0 | 17-6 | 36-1] 40-9 46-9 
22—Chatham, 0.0.02 .e en alee 22-3 17-9 | 20:3 11-4 4.2 | 28-9 | 20-3 17-9 | 33-8 | 38-7 47-3 
23-——-Cornwall vse aoe ata ne 19-2 17-4 | 20-2 12-6 5-9 | 30-0] 19-0 | 19-9 | 37-6] 39-9 49-0 
24—Fort William............. 20-4 17-5 | 20-7 12-9 7-2 | 35-8 | 21:3 | 21-4 | 35-3 | 48-8 48-4 
25—Galt A eB E CIO OW his oie: 21-0 |} 16-9] 20-7 13-8 5-1 28-2 | 21-9 TWfGGS I aia) || S¥e}ol! 44.5 
26-—GUuel pir oases marinocine 21-6 16-9 | 21-0} 12-8 5-1 28-6 | 20-7 18-0 | 385-3 | 39-3 45-1 
27-—Hamiltonsten cos biel kel 16-6 | 20-6 | 13-4 5:0 | 28-7} 21-6 17-3 | 38-6] 36-6 43-8 
28—Kingston. .......6..5.-.0.- 20-1 16-5 | 20-4 | 14-2 5-1 | 29-1 20:3 WT Motel O LO 46-0 
29—Kitchener................ 21°8' | .18°7) | 20:7 13-7 5-1 |] 27-7 | 22-0 | 17-6 | 35-9 | 39-1 45-4 
30 Lond onss. aaanis sven en neds 20-9 17-5 | 20-3 13-2 5-0] 29-45)" 21-1 16-5 | 388-5) 41-1 42-9 
31— Niagara Falls............. 21-0 | 18-2 | 20-7 13-7 5-1 30-9 | 21-0] 16-9 | 41-4 | 41-5 46-2 
32, North Baya ascent 22-0 | 17-0 | 21-5 12:8 5-2 | 29-9 18-0 | 19-3 | 388-3 | 40:8 49-6 
S8—Oshawi. fie sews cnsene oe 21-0 | 16-7} 20-1 13-7 4-3 | 26-1 | 22-5 | 18-6] 41-8] 42-9 44-8 
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COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, APRIL, 1949 





Marmalade orange 


per 32.02. jar 


Corn syrup 
per 2 lb. tin 


Coffee medium 


per lb. 


Tea black medium 
per 3 lb. package 


pr et SS, eS a ee ee ee 


Locality 
$8 
Ay 
cts 
P.E.1.— 
1—Charlottetown.......... 29-1 
Nova Scotia— 
= SIMIED Brpsnecnaaao 706booD 29-3 
3—New Glasgow........... 29-4 
AS vANCY «ct a.cseetictoae nin 29-4 
Daa Oseecic cs oceee etre aes 29-2 
New Brunswick— 
G—-Hnederictony.. tet inte 28-1 
J—Moneton: epee ties: 29-3 
8—Saint John.............. 27-1 
Quebec— 
9—CHYCOUtIIMT i). cari -ine eels 32-4 
S16 (TARA GA Renee Hrceners 26-6 
hi——Montrealuercss+ sce pon" - 27-9 
12—-QUCD EG Hes a ainiled hes 30-3 
13—St. Hyacinthe...........| 28-8 
14S tr LOMNS ey. eye a sets 1 200 lho 28-5 
15—Sherbrookes en. ct. 022102 30-1 
1G OOLEL flea eee waecle sae - 31-5 
17—Thetford Mines.......... 30-4 
18—Three Rivers............ 28-5 
Ontario— 
19— Belleville: :2 secs seee- 29-7 
Ue tS TantlOnG see neraaaveete 27-4 
Zi Brockville. «eae aes sce 30-1 
22—-Chatham. 224. esscen 28-0 
“B= Cay e ll Ass Saogoonene 29-3 
AOU RVI ATIN ss Heras eies 26-3 
DN is sats os 6x aioe a4 41 088 27-2 
20-—Glel plone 122 12s seated. 27-9 
aia tone en. sone seals é 25-7 
25=- Kingston wre-en st aes 28-9 
26—Kitchener.f.5si55 cbs 28-4 
20-=-Lonrdony 4: Geer eee eas. 28-5 
31—Niagara Falls........... 24-4 
82—North Bayeie... sss os oe 26-2 
BO~-OsUAWRs, feet yOdes ess 25-6 


eo 
or 


So Gy esr CSS Gi Er GS CS NS) Ss eo Sed) es 


SoweHe NO om kk Owe So & 


bo 
© 
won mom DS & 


bo 
io) 
— 


Sugar 
ao} 
ANG 
Teer 
om Pie 
cts cts. 
9-6 9-3 
9-4 9-4 
9-8 9-8 
10-1} 10-0 
9-4 9-5 
9-7 9-6 
10-0 9-9 
9-7 9-5 
10-0 9-7 
9-3 9-3 
9-0 9-4 
9-1 9-0 
9-0 8-9 
9-0 9-0 
9-0 9-0 
9-0 8-7 
9-1 9-0 
9-1 8-9 
9-6 9-4 
9-8 9-7 
9:5 9-4 
9-9 9-9 
9-1 9-1 
9-9 | 10-0 
9-8 9-6 
9-7 9-6 
9-3 9-4 
9-1 9-1 
9-9 9-8 
9-8 9-6 
9-6 9-6 
10-0 9-9 
9-5 9:3 


Coal 
Rent (a) 

g.| is 

a2 ae 

og | 38 

< ea 

$ $ $ 

a ye 15-25 | 26.00-30.00(b) 
eee 16-87 | 28.50-32.50 
BNE ey Chiat 16.00-20.00 
Seas 10-85 | 20.50-24.50(b) 
Pech te ly Peete Sy i 
BEEN 16-70 | 21.00-25.00(b) 
gl eres 16.13 | 27.00-31.00(b) 
ert) 17-00 | 21.50-25.50(b) 
3.005)... cen a aes entire 
7A ad Pe eae Minar URN: J git Sie 
25 AB ee, 24,50-28.50(b) 
PAE Yn PRACRAS 29.00-33.00(b) 
92°00 it ie cdc pad aerate tine 
22 <00: |. ee tee ee ae eee 
20). 75." taal 21.50-25.50(b) 
29-00: | ea sh hte eee aerate 
23-80) Lista ae eget ened 
225007 | Rete aco tibehene sere rs auereiie rs 
2200 dishes 266 len cereeteereiers eters 
PANE SN ee 22.50-26.50 
92-00} oe a ete eae 
T2EN0: |) eee 23 .00-27.00 
PS al RR ES Mir ee SF AE Ry 
Sys Ly 22-10 | 29.50-33.50 
00 ume 25.50-29.50 
Aes Pe 24.00-28.00 
2100 | cake 29.50-33.50 

Do Ah rors 33 .00-37.00 
OR nea 30. 00-34 .00 
S260 Vt aay: 27.50-31.50 
20BO ier. 30.00-34.. 00 
24-00" |csca xt 23 .00-27.00 
20 onthe, 27.50-31.50 


SS 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 

















Canned 
Vegetables 
ad 
bs > = 
i ‘a ca 7Q 
Locality ge xe) 
= © a eo QB Pp 
Se aes) eas ee ee = 5.8 
: (2) a) . 4 bot 
Se eee ee ae lbee eat e g| 8 g eel 
® 00 s ° ee 8 Sh ne fy cole ae S ie 
£c oR | OR Moet) pee |) Sete gee IP oo | 2a | BS 
A Pa om ae Bs, reste Oe Bint (2H S05 D we be 
SF Hica Qo Eo are og So S| yj) Bei is ao go go 
oN ay 6a 5 a =) =o 3S Sie) mo AA 
HH Ay oO faa S) Oy Ay ae @) 4 BS 
cts. cts ets cts cts cts cts cts. cts cts cts 
34 Ottawa dre cee ee ee ee Los 16-9 | 20-0 | 42-7 6-2 | 29-7 | 22-9 19-6 | 32-4] 36-7 45-1 
35—Owen Sound.............. 22-1 18-0 | 21-0] 13-5 4-6 | 27-6 19-6 18-1 35-1 40-7 45-3 
36—Peterborough............. 20-9 16-3 19-7 12-7 5:0 | 25-4 |} 22-0 | 17-5 | 33:0 | 38-5 46-4 
o(—LOrtrAruhurer eee eee eee 19-7 18-5 | 20-6 13-1 TOA) Revol 2P50)) PAROS Bey yh Zissou! 48.9 
38—St. Catharines............ 22-0 | 18:0} 20-5] 12-9 4-6 | 30-3 | 22-0} 16-7} 30-9 37-8 44.4 
39-—Sty Nhomassocs.ste es. cee 21-8 19-0 | 21-2 12-1 DOM 2de2alee 20e3 16-3 | 37-4 | 40-4 44-6 
AQ == SAINI hatte ee eee ee 22-9 18-8 | 21-3 13-2 4-9 | 28-2] 20-7 Ifo) | Byefoul 41-8 46-0 
41—Sault Ste. Marie.......... 21-4 ISL SAIS |) ToS 5-9 | 33-9 | 22-0 19-8 | 36-1 40-4 47-3 
42 SULaviOLrg ..tebiee wen kiechenee 22-1 17-3 | 20-9 13-8 522) | 2b |) 2004 16-6 | 36-1 39-4 45-1 
43—Sudbury..... Spee: Ben nee 19-4 16-3 | 21-7 12-9 5-7} 30-9 | 20-3 19-1 39-0 | 41-1 47-7 
Age TiMIMINS toe ee oe 18-9 16-6 | 21-5 13-5 5-5] 35-7 | 20-7 | 20-3 | 31-4 | 39-4 49-6 
A= LOTONtOmas ss Salen ee tee te 19-6 16-2 | 20-0 13-9 5-0} 31-6 |) 21-3 VB Bion | Bik 43-0 
46—Welland................-- 21-6 15-8 | 20-2 13-1 4-6 | 31-0] 21-2 Wed, | svek | or3 45-1 
47 Wind SOL sen tert vende ion ice 20-4 18-0 | 20-3 13-0 5:3 | 5380-6) 20-2 18-5 | 38-6 | 42-5 44-8 
48—Woodstock............... 20-7 16-8 19-9 12-3 D2 Neo 2 oes 17-0 | 36-3 | 38-4 45-0 
Manitoba— 
49—Brandon................-- 22-9 18-8 | 20-9 15-7 7-6 | 36:5 19-7 ASTON CESS BMC a oe 
50—Winniper 4 eee 22-1 18-2 | 20-9 14-0 7-1 35-6 | 20-0} 20-3 | 39-1 48-2 57-9 
Saskatchewan— 
Di—-Moose Jaw.e stn aees ee 23-7 V2 21-4 15-1 82 |) 43-2 | 21-3 139 87 One ule 
52—Prince Albert............. 25-4 19-1 21-6 14-6 Jao sierodcOy. 2023.1) ) 20. bite o Od hn 55.19) eee 
Sd ROPING cyues atten REC 23-4 19-1 | 20-8 14-1 S300 42-0) | 205 1) 2028) eso 46-3 61-0 
54—Saskatoon................ 24-8 | 17-4] 21-7 14-0 9-1 VCR Alor COG Metnice RO Noe ew 
Alberta— 
Ho -Oaleary a wee eee 25-9 17 bale 20e1 13-9 7-4 | 45-2 | 21-0] 20-0] 37-3] 55-6 55-6 
56—Drumbheller............... 26-2 17-7 | 20-3 14-3 8-3 | 45-5} 20-9 | 20-7 | 37-9] 50-5 59-0 
5/—-Eidmonton--c.. seen 25-5 17-5 | 20-4 14-1 8-2 | 36-5 | 20-3 19-9 | 37-0 | 47-7 58-2 
58—Lethbridge............... 24-1 16-7 | 19-0] 13-3 Saye Zhlss} || aoa! 19-3' |. 36°7 | 57-2 54-5 
British Columbia— 
59——Nanaimo:..hsssasen ceneon 26-6 18-4 | 23-6 15-8 8-40 || 74645 eee ASP |e 2 oil OM eee 
60—New Westminster.........] 25-5 Wes |) 2203 15-3 7-6 | 41-7 19-5 | 17-9 | 34-1] 38-1 48-8 
61—Prince Rupert............ 28-0 | 21-0}. 24-7 16-4 9-1 50-0 | 28-0] 20-3 | 40-7) 51-3 54-3 
62 Trait ae seas eee 28-6 | 20-4] 21-3 18-1 9-3 | 49-6 | 21-6} 22-9] 37-0] 56-6 61-7 
63—Vancouver................ DES ale ied Neal 14-4 7-5 | 44-0 | 20-3 19-4 | 34-8 | 39-7 52-3 
64-—Vietoriage toc seas eee 26-2 19-0 | 22-4 15-1 7°8 | 47-41 20-51 20-3] 28-2] 39-1 53-2 
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Sugar Coal 
S 
Locality sf 3 & 
8¢ ale g Se Rent (a) 
‘Ss 2.2 = = Es 
. Oo - [e) 
cea Per heat leo gate mee 
BS an Se. ie) Te He) Sinn =) a= ine) 
oR ian) an == as = rica © i ae 
a Sn a = 5 3 a He g 
Sea, HO Sans) a3 =5 Ho 3 ae 3 
Ss, ey et get | Manes Se BS = 24 
aw = 6) 'o) va 6) = < Q 
cts. cts. cts. ets. cts. cts. cts. $ $ $ 
BA OCCA WAN Re eile. eke clots 26-7 37-3 28-3 9-2 9-3 60-9 RAPS Woe) Mie eG 33 .50-37.50 
35—Owen Sound.............| 27-9 35-8 29-6 9-9 9-9 66-3 H3o5 aoe 00's 19 .00-23 .00 
36—Peterborough........... 27-9 37-1 28-0 9-5 9-4 63-6 OG) | 22 Oa eae 27.50-31.50 
Si POrtsATthlresces <5. cian 26-9 42-8 31-0 10-0 9-9 60-5 SOG) lls 22.10 24.50-28.50 
38 Si Oathariness eee een mecosO 34-2 27-6 9-5 9-2 60-4 Doone sO Ue eee 28 .00-32.00 
30—-Sty Thomas. sic eee 28-6 39-1 28-9 9-9 9-9 63-0 Ried El PSUS oe, ble a 22 .00-26.00 
AQ =—SArnian ae aetna nieray ene 28-8 36-0 29-7 10-2 10-2 63-0 88. OM Pra UNTO ey Weer sc) bance cetarnal ope seco ets 
41—Sault Ste. Marie......... 26-6 39-6 30-6 10-0 9-8 61-0 52°41 2200 Teee meee 25 .00-29.00 
A0-Stratlordeeen eso. eel) 2a 36-0 29-5 9-9 9-9 63-7 D208 ee lO OG eran lee eee ero: 
AS=—SUCOULVa se deceit eee 27-9 39-1 31-3 9-8 9-7 61-8 sjoah Ih PEI) | aa ao 31.00-35 .00 
AAR MONIMNIN GS a asic oe os oe 28-7 40-4 32-4 10-1 9-9 60-7 D2 Ow coos Ol emanate 31.50-35-50 
AA OROM COs teen ot as afi ccom ak 25-4 36-7 Pata 9-3 9-3 63-2 PAO PAROS Io a ..| 35.00-39.00 
AG6—Welland..2.....s0ss062:: QOEOMImEOO a Zone 9-4 Qari GOO 5 Pere POO me em en | enna ene Perera 
AVN ANCSOLS acre recs lela 28-3 35-7 29-0 9-§ 9-7 63-5 Byes lepOlNU)e Ns cas ye 2700-31-00 
48—Woodstock.............. 27-3 36-4 28-1 9-9 9-9 63-4 D220) | :22 0" I oak veen nl a aeein Pesce aie 2 
Manitoba— 
AOS Brandomsacn esease oe: 28-7 42-4 32-7 11-2 11-1 64-9 DOOR Gees ee 16.25 23 .50-27.50 
50—Winnipeg................ 26-9 41-0 30-3 10-4 10-5 55-4 AQ ON pee 17.45 29 .00-33 .00 
Saskatchewan— 
51 —Moose Jaw... .c.2sc0.-. 29-4 39-8 33-0 ie, 11-2 62-5 AQ Bieta 14-50 27.00-31.00 
52—Prince Albert........... 30-2 44-8 33°5 11-4 11-4 63-3 Bs ohn aly ee 14-75 21.00-25.00 
FREI Neraine soles nondonedoodell sees: 41-2 32-5 11-0 11-5 64:3 Sones |leckeeees 15-33 30-00-34 .00 
54—Saskatoon...............] 29-0 43-2 33-5 11-0 11-5 62-6 TUN lie ae 2 14-90 24 .50-28.50 
Alberta— 
HO Calganye seme sieo ce <a ac 27-5 41-3 33°3 10-5 11-0 61-5 HOe LA sae 12-40 27 .50-31.50 
56—Drumbheller............. 29-7 46-3 35-8 11-1 11-7 66-2 AO Alin seer | ear 23 .50-27.50 
i —— FL IMLONGOM esters aces. inv oce 27-2 41-8 32-5 10-8 11-3 62-6 AO Salo actoaroe 8-20 26.50-30.50 
O8—lethbridges.....-.6.es:« 28-6 44-0 32-3 10-1 10-9 61-4 Sa Ceo ie ate 8-35 25 .00-29.00 
British Columbia— 
BO Nanaimo sce es cee e <6 28°4, | Sia ft Slab yaw Sacre |) cage) ARIS | eee Salles Ao 19 .00-23 .00 
60—New Westminster....... 27-2 36-1 30-4 9-2 9-4 57-4 AQIS les) gees 17-05 21.00-25.00 
61—Prince Rupert........... 30-3 39-2 34-2 10-4 10-5 65-0 GY Oe Re teen 19-25 20.00-24.00 
62==Drailineeae ee che one. 29-0 41-3 33-6 10-1 10-5 58-9 DOM eso. 15-63 23 .50-27.50 
63-——Vancouversernesse.as one 26-7 35-0 29-4 9-3 9-3 59-4 A Si Sa eee i 17-03 27.00-31.00 
G4=— VICTORIA sce teehee eae lier 28-3 38-5 29-3 10-0 9-8 60-1 AQIS Te NRE A tree 18.25 23 .00-27.00 





Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with 
price averages for earlier years. Changes in grading, trade practices, etc. occur from time to time. 

(a) Rent figures are obtained by multiplying increases since June, 1941 by the average rental determined by the 
census of that date. The increases are based upon reports from real estate agents and periodic sample surveys which are 
now being conducted by direct interview. 

(b) Rents marked (b) are for apartments or flats. Other rent figures are for single houses. Apartment or flat rents, 
have been shown where this type of dwelling is more common than single houses. 

(c) Averages include prices for cuts with bone-in. 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 























Beef Pork 
D we) 
é a 3 
5 aa a 
& o> : D> 
q . 2 im 2% n= =a 
Locality oS o a 3 eS Big Nia ey 5 
od 4 Xs, a q Twa 3) 
® Ps pe = 2 He a S on 
& S i @ 3 = ay & ee amie 
Ze) oie} ies) £5 20.6 re) rs Sete s Eats) 
Sy hea Neel te. COR ee ee eg ea ee 
Be oe | ae elie |e Sole Bop) 8 82 | $8] 8F 
MD law fa aa) mM > 4 Fy co faa) 
cts. cts. cts. cts. cts cts. cts cts cts cts 
P. E. L— 
1—Charlottetown................... 68-0 63201 (hOOROmmA jeiz4 1044270 ae ee 63-3 58-0 | 50-0 70-4 
Nova Scotia— Cc 

Qo Halihaxn Oe Ua en ol to ete een 69-5 4.7| 60-0] 44.3 43-00 e2 ee 70-2 | 60-9 | 48-6 67-8 

38—New Glasgow...32.....0.¢cccceee 74-4 68-8 | 69-2 | 49-4 cB is. u ein neeeat 60-9 | 50-4 74-6 

A Syrclnenr yee hap toch ft ra eon ee 80-3 TL ATCO Om eH en 48:0) eee 68-7 | 65:4] 55-3 70-0 

OE ULOR a aar eta mete at Tae 6620.) CLs On Gos Ouleessegeler44eS0l a, Sule ee oe 59-5 | 47-5 72-4 

New Brunswick— 

GH TOC eriChOU nd sa is,c5 ce Cater. 69-1 61+4 57-0 42-5 40-4 51-4 63-0 56-9 42-8 69-0 
(= Monctoniasiats surge ate ee oe. 71+] 67-3 | 66-5 | 46-7 | 42-3 | 46-7 66:4 | 62-3 | 49-0 73°7 
c 
paper neone Aol olowe waMM neha WA ce Ae Moot 73-0 67-7 | 61-0] 46-4] 42-2] 50-7] 69-5 61-9 | 47-5 69-8 

Quebec— 

O=-CHICOUtIINIa yaaa ee Ace eae 71:3 Oi Sh nO 2 sa ea eO ft OS: orl See || ae eee 53-8 | 48-2 80-0 
TOS EV ill tere eats tartans Le eee ame nn 66:3 C405 | FOO 20 MA Gnd tl a 424 mmr ey Ti<7 || meee 57-7 | 46-4 64-0 
Tj Montreal eaniecctct bye pe ae uae 74-0 | 68-5 | 66-1] 44-3 | 40-7 | 48-6] 70-2] 57-6] 48-2 69-6 
12e- Quebec eae aac an ee wc eae ae 72-1 69-8 | 64-8 | 44-2 | 38-2] 52-3 | 68-6] 51-3 | 45-4 63-9 
I3— St. Ey acint ne sec Rue ee ©6941 6be3 5028) 142-9) 5 Sae2 1 54-0) eae eae 58:3 | 46-1 72-0 
BAU SORTS A tetas hb o's weiss since Ga ees Ley SRR eee Lt ca) tcl gw PD aetna oor a 73-0 
15—pherbrookes Mecweuu cecsd eee 73-1 67-451) 688L | 45260 a86-2) 1) bosSuleens... 60-3 | 49-0 68-8 
LG ORCA G ot athe hele ta tee 1 Wat St Ue go OS2OR 7 Gor Sal G00 edd le |e oul aeons 60-0 | 45-0 72-0 
17-—Thetiord Minesss - ieee cee OOR4T G52 Or lianeevaee AZ GuliMoe Klatt Ae. carol Serene. O5549 eee O eae 
18—Three Rivers........ 78:5 70-9 60-1 ASSOMIMMOSCOU ce aae laa ee oe 57-5 | 45-7 68-6 

é 
Ontario— 
19 Belleville somes cot eet eee 68:3] 66-5 | 66:3] 50-0 | (48:7 |....... 73:0 | 63-3 | 52-0 70-0 
20 Brantiondniateiie shee eee ee 68-3 66-6 64:5 50:3 45-9 55-0 72-0 63-1 47-4 69-8 
21-—BFOCK VIO auth tie a wan eee T2-TVO9 ete te OS = aalmae~7mn4 9-0 lace 69:3 | 66-7] 52-1 75-9 
22— (2 HAL DATA pele Aether ee 6992) GOO ODS 2 meas.) meee lao mn ee eee ee 64-1 | 49-5 71-0 
c 
25—Oormyall os. tie. serch ee eee ane 68-6 | 67-6] 63-4] 47-4] 48:4]....... 72-3 | 63-0 | 48-2 70-2 
24—-Fort Williams.) fc caseencadeenece OBI ele EO ele safc! NOE SS J Sh, ae 65-5 | 57-7 76-5 
DO Aral the tek Onis crs Beni yee oe Gl225 (6582/0424 leh Os2 4114605: | eee ees 64-8 | 48-5 69-6 
26-— Guelph aavest darter unis 69:4) 67-2 | 66:6] 50-7] 49-9] 56-8] 73-6] 63-9] 45-9 69-6 
Zizek Gee eisai 70:2 | 68:2} 68-1] 50-7] 47-7] 57-9] 75-2] 63-8] 45-5 68-4 
DE IGINGStON My AeA talsrsind See ee COs 6445 GOsoulimdGs0 ||) 4453 || eee eee 68-3 | 63-3 | 46-2 69-2 
29 KIbCHONEL state ctds steetacke see eee, 69-3 | 67-4 | 64-8] 49-5 | 47-7 | 57-6| 72-3] 66-4] 47-4 70-7 
30= London 8.2 rs tans cee eee 68:7 | 68-3 | 68-8] 49-2 | 45-4] 53-4] 73-3] 61-4] 46-7 69-9 

3l-—Niagara Malistey.cse cee eee en 66-9 | 66-6] 638-4] 49-0] 47-0 ]....... 71-4 | 63-1] 48-1 70-2 
82—NOrthuBayenueoned anes ee eee OS 2 hl OOSdelenO0- On| eS: /alnd Soon lea eee sere ae 63-8 | 46-7 72-3 
Sd Oshawa oi etackiade tots ance eran Ci (almoOeG a OOs0 ee 48e2nled bed dleeemee | aaa 60-2 | 45-6 65-9 
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Locality 
& 
a 
Pe 
4 
cts 
P.E.L.— 
1 ChiarloctevOwnl. 3... esate cides 24-4 
Nova Scotia— 
De EAA ILAKE ee, ste se puiave cs cieevens Selene ea 25-8 
Sa NG w: Gilascowans oncckes oo te eer: 23-7 
Am OV CINCY.) te Mal setae. Sait nraite eee een 24-5 
B= LTULOMS are tea cathe te ye eon ae fe 25-2 
New Brunswick— 
6—Predericton’saaj.n4s secs cas sess 22-9 
= MONGLONE EN careless aie mies oe ed sesh 22-9 
SSA GON semaine siemens tee oa 24-3 
Quebec— 
OIC DIGOUPENN ea taceias pisens steht eye st 27:5 
INT SATIRIC, 2 Pec Oar hs mes eon 21-5 
ile Mantceabs Gey wins evss tagiecs, 23°3 
= Quechee rsned tas ccccelec beaten. 22-2 
IZ=—Sts Hivacinthey,...2 css s seles coc 25-0 
1 ACTS (NCE ae ae eel 24-0 
15 SHCGOLOOKO ta. noes tacit acne eine 25°7 
TG SOrelane rane: cadena cin at acolo ae 22-7 
17—Thetiord Mines. s.c.. ess. lessen ss 22-8 
18 TE hresekwersanne. oss ies s sieen oss 23-4 
Ontario— 
19—Bellovillemameriysceee cs iok shies es 23°3 
BU SPR U OGCeraemty ots ss < ec soins.» aod 22-0 
Bla -VOCK Willeme teak ae sx oa/2.- u's eas 24-0 
ee DAU ERENT Sy sd pre ais. + ais <5 23-6 
7 ee O18) 92 ae ee 223 
4 HOrbaW Wliatieg ec ss.es itis ssecle sen «2 24-1 
Omas TOLUENE NC SF os, o/oik och, nce ne 03 22-6 
2G CUCL Ue Se ie /aih « s.cisyhare eaigtess ae 22-6 
PAPEETE OU MO 9g foro 2 5, soe a tech le s 21-8 
Bien TA NBM Me lee nec ig bf wg eiien <n 22-6 
ZO KItCDONCE) ae e ae vos kpc ams ocekee 22-8 
30 London. jaceniin weeeb ins © sae os Baars 23-6 
31—Niagara Falls..............0..05- 22-8 
32— North Bay second eayee ee 24-7 
Bo OSDAWAr nanan eee eee nara 22-4 


| 


Shortening vegetable 


} 
a 
a 


per lb. package 


OK se OS) ics St ie 





o 


or 


— oO 


Eggs grade ‘‘A”’ large 


ie) 
ct 
a 


per dozen 


wo © 


G Co BS Gr: OC <35 o> GO Go 9. fm co 





_ 


ow 


rs 


per quart 


Milk 


ie) 
ct 
n 





Butter creamery prints 


fe) 
+ 
a 


per lb. 


te OO SO IST ie ST ROE RS iS 


Ie WwW © eo &@ © 





_ 


heese plain mild 
per 3 lb. package 


lc 


| 


—- &® OD A 


an oS COC SG 3 Owe & a 


oO oC NW C&O MD NHS a a ow 


Sy 


m wo 


. 
— 





Bread plain white 
wrapped per lb. 


10-0 
10-0 





Flour first grade 


Rolled oats package 
per lb. 





8 oz. package 


Corn flakes 





rae 
ou 

. . . ° . . . ° 

—_ w oO Ww So Cd co Las | 


_ 
cs 
- CY CO Sc 


— 
C= 
So- wwe & OS YW OS a | aS Bw 
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Locality y 
3S 
ay b 
ae 
kom 
yeiees 
oD) 
cts 
B4—-O Gla Waray a ee aos eee eee 68-4 
30-— OWEN: SOUR sere enee eee a neeae 70-0 
36—Peterborourh= eh eee ee 70-4 
37-—Port Arthur acs pie ane eee 64-9 
38— ote Catharimnesi..5:5 0 -.cnee ee 69-4 
39S LOMAS: cette e tee 69-0 
AQ Sarnia erie dent ste seen ae ene 67-9 
41—-Sault, Ste. Maries pena acce ese 69-4 
AO StLALLONG eis vate ne ee ees eee 64-8 
AS—— SUGDULV Es ae oni eesvtecta cats el eee ees 69-6 
A Aq STINTS ae Ae ee ee seek eee 69-7 
45-—LorOnto.s saree eee 70-9 
46—Welland! #21. ot eae Cee 68-3 
4(——Wind Sor Saheeiac scale See a) OOS 
48—WoddstockWetii ane ee be eae ce 71-0 
Manitoba— 
4£9-— Bran Conse, Se cee ets ton ae erosions 68-0 
00> Winnipeg eet eigen aie eel 64-9 
Saskatchewan— 
SI1=Moose Jaw. ss ara. een eee 62-4 
52=-PrincevAl bert ssc. cee eee 62-4 
Dor HINCOINA ais aera Met ahr eee 63-6 
54—“Saskatoonle.«.c cee eee ee eee Oni 
Alberta— 
d0—Caloary 2 HRI eu aa Lark ean 66-0 
56——Drunthellertes. wo eee eee 67-0 
57 Hdmontonswiee sees ee eee 62-5 
bS—-lseth bridge juss. eee 66-5 
British Columbia— 
59 Nanainior: os 4 sees eon eee 75-5 
60—New Westminster................ 69-9 
6l——PrincelRupert...e a ee eee 76:6 
O2-— DT ralle enh jatccntae nc ree ee eee 70-5 
63-—VANCOUVeL ee eee CeCe 74-3 
64—-Victoriaeedas. ccc newer tee eee 74-9 



































Beef 
D 
} 
3) 
r= 
o nD 5 
Es & oe e 
a ely z 2 8 
rs e | 8 g As 2 
2 i S ro) SH eS 2. 
Q ov papre) &0.0 pe) yo 
55 Pe ere oe) RB hee eens 
ome 5S q Sa & oy eS Q, om 
fam fan fea) MD > 4 
cts ets: cts cts cts cts 
64-7 64-9 48-6 45-7 49-5 71-6 
67-0 67-1 49-6 AG sth di Sere ate cla oe aes 
69-1 65-3 50-6 47-8 53-7 73-0 
62-3 63-3 48-5 ATO Sealine 
67-2 66-2 52-4 48-0 GO aliens 
67-3 65-4 50-7 46-9 53-3 71-5 
c 
65-3 62-8 50-8 AGE SA tte la aces 
67-1 64-5 48-4 AG Ae cig tllas tak ae 
64-8 65-6 46-8 AS Oia penta | eens 
67-7 65-6 48-7 OSA Roe crees ae [V8 cee oe 
67:6 64-0 49-0 48-7 53-6 73-7 
67-7 69-7 52-3 46-6 60-4 72°6 
Cc 
65-2 60-6 47-6 CPAs Bel Ae eS eee ee 
64-6 62-3 47-5 46 OU eeee 70-8 
66-8 64-0 49-2 AG s'69 Ay eres 69-3 
G35 | ees 46-7 AG fill can aoe | Sefer 
c 
59-6 58-3 46-2 45-3 51-3) 68-7 
58-3 61-2 47-0 7 OCs eal 65-7 
58-8 57-3 45-6 45-0 51-0 64-5 
60-3 59-4 44-7 45-3 53-0 63-8 
59-6 60-6 47-5 46-9 57-8 67-7 
c 
62-9 64-2 45-2 45-6 44.7 72-1 
65-0 64-7 49-7 BO) ates trees || ere 
58-6 59-9 42-4 44-7 53-1 64-6 
62-0 63°5 48-0 48-0 OS? Suilatreemns 
71-0 73-5 50-7 52°) |.) see 80-7 
66-0 66-7 48-9 50-1 53-7 70-0 
70-4 77°5 49-5 AS inerrant 79-0 
66-9 71-9 49-0 S50 con nee 81-7 
68-4 71-0 50-6 50-9 64:3 76-8 
69-9 70-7 52-0 52-5 59-6 77-3 





























Pork 
s 

Be 

ce ca 
Sig Gin cee 
61-2 49.1 
63-1 48-9 
60-7 47-0 
61-6 52-1 
63-4 50-7 
62-9 49-7 
62-1 48-9 
65-4 53-9 
61-4 47-3 
64-9 51-3 
61-8 | 49-0 
63-0 45-8 
61-2 | 49-3 
63-6 47-4 
62-6 46-6 
(Giiey Ibeessoe 
63-6 51-9 
62-0 46-6 
60-5 46-5 
63-6 49-6 
62-5 50-2 
63-0 53-2 
67-6 52-8 
61-6 49-3 
61-5 | 49-5 
[25a OS-d. 
67-9 | 54-6 
69-2 | 57-0 
71-6 | 60-3 
69-3 | 53-8 
68-6 | 53-0 


Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, 
rind-on, per lb. 
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COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, APRIL, 1949 















































Locality = 3 a coe gee . ® 
a | Geo alle eleg Mae eeyme melee emilee 
4 2) ca) = sa) Oo ea) ey ms 6) 
+9 cts cts cts cts Nets cts. cts cts. oe) ete 
DA OCCA W i aette cele gett cen ae 22-3 33-2 54-4 18-0 62-7 30-1 10-0 6-8 9-9 14-6 
35 O Wels SOUNCL.. 45 - -aemteeieeer oer 24-7 35-1 49-7 18-0 62-2 29-0 10-0 6-9 9-2 14-3 
36 eeter boroughs. se eee eee 22-0 82-7 50-5 18-0 61-4 30-1 10-0 6-3 9-9 14-2 
a7 Port Arthure...s. uae eee. 24-7 | 31-1 57-9 | 20-0 62-0 | 31-2 10-7 7-0 9-0 15-1 
38—St. Catharines. soso emcee -r 22-5 33 54-9 19-0 63-1 29-4 9-3 6-7 9-7 14-5 
39==St ay LNOmase. us aaeereatas eres 3) 23-2 33-1 52-8 18-0 62-6 30-3 10-0 6-8 9-9 14-5 
AQ= Sarnia a ance cere tsers sees secs =f =: 23-9 34-6 | 52-1 18-0 62-9 30-4 9-3 6-6 10-1 14-8 
41=-Saulti Stes Marieie.e.) sne-< eee 25-7 | 32-2 57-5 20-0 63-4 30-1 9-3 6-6 10-3 14-9 
AD ——StratlOrdrae seater: cia severe ete ail) 24-1 34-1 50:5 18-0 62-4 29-8 9-3 6-4 9-9 14-9 
AS OU OUR seltere ete Soe ie soto cnet: 25-4 33°8 58-2 20-0 63-4 30-6 10:7 7-1 10-3 14-9 
AUS DEMUTH Tse orice aoe Sore he ane aR 23-9 32-7 56:9 20-0 63-3 30-2 10-0 7-2 10-4 14-7 
Ab OLONTO ms once ae errr e betas 6 22-7 | 32-4 53°5 19-0 61-3 28-6 10-0 6-9 9-6 14-1 
AG——Wielland)tee.a. <ctesbrtarstars ais cin aie 2s 22-9 33°8 52-7 19-0 63°3 29-5 10-9 6-8 9-6 14-3 
Al WANGSOL era ee ree ria eisias ols 8 23-0 | 33-8 52-5 18-0 62-1 29-4 9-3 6-7 9-9 14-6 
AS == WiOOUSbOCKe sect ee mts erases «2 23-3 33°5 51-0 17-5 61-6 29-8 10-0 6-3 9-2 14-8 
Manitoba— 
AQ BranGoumemral totic ce sins sxte5 s 25-0 | 34-9 53-2 16-0 60-3 31-1 10-7 6-8 8-4 15-5 
DO WANN IPC Osea tai signals <fe os ene ale 22-9 32-5 53-2 17-0 61-6 30-7 11-0 6-9 9-5 14-8 
Saskatchewan— 
1 —MoOosenia warren mc eer le seme vie oes 24-6 33°6 48-7 17:0 | 58-1 30-3 11-2 6-5 8-8 15-1 
52 Prance Albert sa 5 ais Sole ee a8 <5 24-7 | 3227p S220 e170 69-601) ose, 9-6 7-0 8-7 14-6 
QO EVCQUN EY Meee as eke tos iat sia fas scososoicieig. te 24-5 34-5 49-7 17-0 | 58-3 31-1 11-2 el 8-3 15-1 
D4 SASL OOM eit ola /a lao areuelaiela art: 23-7 34-1 52-3 17-0 | 59-2 30-1 10-4 7-0 8-6 14-7 
Alberta— 
DD Cal WaT Veena ait) se <tsccse ee ier ua 24-7 33-4 51-1 18-0 62-2 29-9 10-4 7-1 8-6 15-1 
DG HT elll Omer eaeatacly/ i skererener ute oto 27-8 34-1 51-8 20-0 63-1 31-0 11-2 7:5 10:3 15-5 
yf Drclicvoyaltovsl.... 255 seen coy coceenonuee 24-9 34-1 49-0 17-0 61-1 30-2 10-4 6-8 9-1 14-3 
Gist Lis ale} aXe 22544 esq coer aoe or so0r 24-3 31-0 | 52-2 18-0 62-9 | 30-6 11-2 6-4 9-0 14-9 
British Columbia— 
OO INN ALIN Op eety cwiaiancs «1 siofotstvateouec ire 27-2 34-8 54-7 | 20-0 | 65-5 32°3 12-5 6-9 9-7 15-3 
60—New Westminster..............-- 25-8 | 32-3 53-7 17-0 62-8 30-4 11-0 6-9 9-3 15-0 
Gl Princesupertra. etc iii oie sei 28-6 | 33-9 62-1 25-0 64-3 33°7 13-0 7:4 10-4 16-1 
Cad LEH ren 5 Gyo oO RROD SEC OCI A a 28-1 38-1 56-8 | 20-0] 64-5 | 31-3 13-0 6-8 9-2 15-6 
GS—V aANCOUVele ne sete esses <iajaleeielers ses 26-4 | 32-4] 53-9 17-0 62-6 | 30-6 12-8 6-7 9-4 14-7 
O4-—ViICtOria weno cee inos korean te: 26-8 | 32-5 | 55-0 19-0 | 63-5 | 31-8 11-5 7:3 9-7 15-1 
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G—Sirikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JAN.-APRIL, 1948-1949} 






































Number of Strikes | Number of Workers Time Loss 
and Lockouts Involved 
Per Cent 
Date Com-. Com- In of 

mencing In mencing In Man- | Estimated 

During | Existence] During | Existence} Working | Working 

Month Month Days Time 

| 1949* 
UJamiary zy Newer oak a ee 10t 10 1 Sit Toit 9,700 -O1 
IPO DUALY ak an eee ne ae ee 6 9 () 7alil 7,235 CB2 -09 
Err hie ORE co Aae sae, Us sen tae eee 8 10 e228 5,978 135,725 -17 
BASDYH iota oy anh ti eri: CORT me OnE ar 9 18 785 i;8¢¢ }139,500 -17 
Cumulative totals........... 303 10,535 356, 657 “11 
1948 
JAMGALY teins SH ehh oe poe et eer eee 19+ 19 12, 729f 12,729 135, 835 -17 
HOOLUATY Moca? GEE ace See ee 8 14 1,858 11,058 140, 130 17 
Ud Ech 6) ob aaa: Aaa mere ue partons Mets 9 15 1,360 3,845 57, 133 -07 
SADOEIL cheat Act Miles PARES cok ROM a 1 18 elon 4,678 51,269 -06 
Aas ae klar. Bs a seen’ oaks 
Cumulative totals........... 48 18,099 384, 367 -12 








* Preliminary figures. 

{t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not 
included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of 
such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The 
records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the 
methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. 
Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is fre- 
quently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, DURING APRIL, 1949.(*) 

















Number Involved |Time Loss 

Industry, Occupation | in Man- Particulars (?) 

and Locality Establish- Working 
ments Workers Days 








Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to April, 1949 
































Mi1niInc— (3) : 

Asbestos miners, mill-work- 10 4,650 | 110,000 |Commenced February 14; for a new 

ers, etc., agreement providing for increased 

Asbestos, Black Lake, wages, elimination of asbestos 

Coleraine, Norbestos, dust, welfare and pension plan, 

Thetford Mines, P.Q. extension of vacations with pay, 

pay for nine statutory holidays, 

following reference to provincial 

conciliation; unterminated. 
MANUFACTURING— 

Vegetable Foods, etc.— 

Bakery workers, 5 644 8,000 |Commenced March 13; for a greater 
Winnipeg and Selkirk, increase in wages than recom- 

Man. mended by unanimous report of 
conciliation board, guaranteed wage 
for salesmen, etc., in new agree- 

; ments under negotiations; termi- 
nated by April 23; conciliation, 
provincial; compromise. 

Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 

Knitting factory workers, 1 100 600 |Commenced January 18; for a union 
Paris, Ont. agreement providing for increased 

wages, reduced hours, union securi- 
ty, pay for eight statutory holi- 
days, extension of vacation plan, 
etc; terminated April 8; return of 
workers and replacemert in favour 
of employer. 

Metal Products— 

Pattern makers, 6 66 460 |Commenced March 28; for a greater 
Toronto, Ont. increase in wages than recom- 

mended by conciliation board in 
new agreement under negotiations; 
terminated April 8; negotiations 
compromise. 

Miscellaneous Products— (4) 

Upholsterers, 1 5 50 |Commenced March 10; refusal to 
Vancouver, B.C. accept reduced piece-work rates on 

newly designed furniture; termi- 
nated by April 22; replacement; in 
favour of employer. 

Stencil factory workers, 1 14 300 |Commenced March 26; for a new 
Vancouver, B.C. agreement providing for increased 

wages and reduced hours, following 

reference to arbitration and concili- 

ation board; unterminated. 
TRANSPORTATION— 

Other Local and Highway— 

Truck drivers, 5 53 875 |Commenced March 21; for a new 
Courtenay, Duncan, agreement providing for increased 
Nanaimo, Port Alberni, wages, two weeks’ vacations with 
Victoria, B.C. pay and contributory medical- 

hospitalization plan, following re- 
ference to conciliation board; term1i- 
nated April 21; negotiations; in 
favour of workers. 

Water— 

Seamen, 56 1,500 12,000 |Commenced March 22; for a union 
Nova Scotia, New Bruns- agreement providing for increased 
wick, Quebec, British wages, reduced hours, changes in 
Columbia and foreign ports. working conditions, preferential 

hiring arrangements, etc., following 
reference to conciliation board; 
unterminated. 

SERVICE— 

Business and Personal— 

Hotel barmen, waiters and 19 60 500 |Commenced March 7; for increased 

apprentices, wages as recommended by arbi- 

Quebec, P.Q. tration board; terminated by April 
13; return of workers and replace- 





ment; in favour of employers. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, DURING APRIL, 1949.() 





Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 








Number Involved |Time Loss 


Establish- 


in Man- 


Working 
Workers | Days 


Particulars (?) 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During April, 1949 


Mininec— 
Fluorspar mine workers, 
St. Lawrence, Nfld. 


Gold miners, 
Tulsequah, B.C. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Rubber and Its Products— 
Tire factory workers, tread 
tubers, 
Kitchener, Ont. 


Fur and Leather Products— 
Fur factory workers, 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Hosiery factory workers, 
Plessisville, P.Q. 


Metal Products— 
Metal factory workers, 
Watford, Ont. 


Motor vehicle factory work- 
ers, door hangers, 
Windsor, Ont. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, Chemi- 
cals etc.— 
Optical lens factory workers, 
Edmonton, Alta. 


SER VICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Laundry and dry cleaning 
plant workers, 
Moose Jaw, Sask. 





1 





120 600 
165 660 
(*) 
32 64 
190 1, 250 
87 1,950 
123 1,950 
(°) 
25 13 
11 180 
(’) 
32 48 





Commenced April 26; protesting 
reduction of 2 cents per hour in 
cost-of-living bonus; unterminated. 


Commenced April 27; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages; terminated April 30; negoti- 
ations; compromise. 


Commenced April 22; protesting in- 
ability to maintain earnings on 
established rates; terminated April 
26; return of workers pending 
further negotiations; indefinite. 


Commenced April 1; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages, 
time and one-half after eight hours, 
two weeks’ vacations with pay, 
etc., terminated April 11; negoti- 
ations; compromise. 


Commenced April 1; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased 
wages and reduced hours; untermi- 
nated. 


Commenced April 12; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, time and one-half after 48 
hours, pay for four statutory holi- 
days, ete., following reference to 
conciliation board; unterminated. 


Commenced April 29; protest against 
alleged speed-up; terminated April 
29; return of workers pending fur- 
ther negotiations; indefinite. 


Commenced April 9; for union 
recognition and agreement provi- 
ding for increased wages, following 
reference to arbitration board; 
unterminated. 


Commenced April 29; protest against 
dismissal of six workers for alleged 
slow-down, following refusal of 
demands for increased wages; 
unterminated. 


(4) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases in- 
complete; subject to revision for the annual review. 

(?) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 

(3) 500 indirectly affected; (4) 4 indirectly affected; (5) 1,006 indirectly affected; (6) 1,400 indirectly 


affected; (7) 16 indirectly affected. 
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